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** man, to refer every every thing in phyſics to the ſevere teſt 7 
direct experiment, cleared the path of . * * 
the way to real diſcoveries. 


| Alchemy had been a fayourite ſtudy. in the, uno preceding 
reigns. The theatre, which is, in general, * a brief 
ol the times,” and the beſt record of manners and national 
character, of national folly at leaſt, atteſts this fact, * 
ſon's Alchemiſt is read and acted, though the object 
cule, which is the n of * piece, is no beer! = 


ST. | * 3; £ 98 4 * * . Fi A 


-1 t is however A of 2h Be! 6. bay even 2 2 5 
out the aid of ſcience, ſhould have effected nothing. Not 
one uſeful diſcdvery is recorded as rewafding me labours of 
the Engliſh alchemiſts, though their brethren on the continent 
contributed in EINE to TEE of n 
cal chemiſtry. 


Even mathematical ſcience, for which the Engliſh ah 7 
ſophers have ſince been ſo juſtly celebrated, was, antecedent | 
to the, period of which we are treating, in no very flou 
ate; but the' 3 which produced the Royal Society vas 
alſo diftmgu Wale excellent mathe 460250 and 
tred, ward, 190 Wallis, led the way to Farrow, New- 
, and Halley, Thus, though claſſical Wa &, theology, 
10 whe e ben had been eultivated with Luctefs in the pre. 
91 ceding ages, the reign of Charles II. Toy be Mn as. a 

| cava of Engliſh Eee Se " 


Thie commeneethent of 90 cf Sockety is ren Vy 

_ 10 hiſtorian Sprat to © ſome ſpace after the 405 of 'the civil _ 

1 wars;“ but more correct information affixes the date to the 

1 75 year 1645, At that time ſome inperiious and inquifitive 

11 men, among whom was the celebrated mathematician Dt. 

Juoha Wallis, and the no leſs celebrated Pr. (aſterwards bi- 
8 ſhop) Wilkins, agreed to meet weekly on a certain day, to 


. f converſe oh ſubjedts of natural and 1 philoſo Y. 
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The ect; wete ſometimes held at the apart6nents of Dr. 
Jonathan Goddard, a. phyſician af ſome eminence, in Wood- 
ſtreet, on account of his having an operator in his houſe for 
the purpoſe of grinding glaſſes tor teleſcopes 3 ſometimes at a 
houſe in Cheapſide, and [ſametimes - at 
From theſe meetings, the great topics which at that 2 


divided and diſtratted ſociæty, politics and theology, were 


excluded and the ſciences: which chicfly engaged che atten - 


tion of the f 


This oc 
(iT 

| The ei in this infant ſtate 3 — of 
the unſettled nature of the times; and about the year 1548 
it was nearly diſſolved by the removal of Dr. Wilkins, who 
was appointed warden of Wadham-college ; of Dr. Wall, 
who was nominated Savilian profeſſor. of geometry; and lf 


.Dr. Goddard, 'who was 9 — warden of Merton- college. | 
Thoſe who remained in London continued to meet as/be-  - 


fore, and the Oxford members zoined them when they viii 
ed the metropolis. The meetings, however, were 

with more ſpirit, and, probably, more regularity at Ox 

<« in Dr. Wilkins“ oo ave (to uſe the wards of 'Spraryiin. 
W adham-college, which was then the reſort for virtuous and 
learned men.” The univerſity, as the fame author inforais 
us, had ſeveral men of eminence. at that time attached 20 t 
in various offices and ſtations; and it was reſorted to ty 
others, whom the diſtreſſes of the times drove to take refuge - 
from the din of arms, and the deteſtahle conteſts. of party and 
politics, in the quiet ſhades of that celebrated” ſeminury. 
Their firſt object was, as it had been in London, to enjoy 


ſociety in peace, to contribute to each other's mutual enter- 


tainment and inſtruction, am to avoid thoſe unpleaſant tupids 
which ſpread only diſcord and calamity wherever they were = 
agirared. The principal perſons who formed this ſmall hut 


illuſtrious aſſembly, were Dr. Seth Ward, afterwards dords- 


biſhop of OY Mr. Boyle, fir William 8 WIA. 
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deeply their attention than ſpeculation and cbm 
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Ando Mr. aden Wien, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Goddard, Dr. | 


| Nat, Or: E ne Wren; Mr. mne 
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11 heſe meetings, however, were {till little more than ſocial 
They had no rules or fixed method 
of proceeding; yet Fe ſcience moe 
% The 
-folly: of both of theſe was too apparent in the metaphyſical 
vriters of the day for wiſe men, ſuch as conſtituted this little 

ſociety, to engage themſelves in. \ They, were more cortt- 


mooly employed in experiments of chemiſtry. and mechanics. 


Their inſtruments, however, were few: and tlicir diſcoverios 
in chemuſtry ſeem to haye been of Jictle ! importance. | 
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In the year 1658, che ſociety was diſperſed from nn 
— and its members were called to the exerciſe of dif- 
ent functions in different parts of the kingdom. Ihe He- 
pity of them, however, had reſorted t6 the metropalis; and 


here their mretings were reſumed at Gieſham- college, an 


inſtitution at preſent ſhamefully abuſed, by being wade a fint- | 
cure for idle and indeed merely nominal profcfiors. Fhey 
. rally met at the Wedneſday's: and I huriday s lectures of 
Wien and Mr. Rooke, for ſuch were the men Who, at 
der period, occupied thoſe ſtations. Here they vert joined 
ſeveral other eminent perſons, among whom were the 
— Brouncker and Brercton, ſir Paul. Neile, Mr. John 
Evelyn, Mr. Henſhaw, Mr. Slingſby, Dr. I imothy Clark, 
Dr. Ent, Mr. Balle, Mr. Hill, and Dr. Crone. The cala- 
mities of the times again diſperſed; our philoſophers ;-and 
Leven the place of their meeting was, in * 1 N 16 59. . 
ome into a inhek. for abe n 3 
Sis | 
9 1 he meetings were ms hen « public nt 4. 
Aumed a more quiet aſpect after the reſtoration, and they 
were joined by a gicat number of perſons eininent in every 
branch of ſcience. The acceſſion of new members obliged 
them now to think of adopting ſore regular mode ot con- 


ducting their LIES 3 ad in a Private converſation, on the 
8 
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sch of November, e between lord W Mr. 
Boyle, Mr. Bruce, ſir Robert Moray, fir Paul N eile, Dr. 


Wilkins, Dr Goddard, Dr. Petty, Mr. Balle, Mr. Wren; 


and Mr. Hill, che firſt iden was ſuggeſted of forming a regu- 
lar college for the promotion of phyſico- mathematical and 


experimental ſcience. As a preliminary to ſuch a meaſure, 


a ſet of regulations were drawn up, ſimple and, plain, adapted 


ous character of the men, and the frugal manners of the 


The meetings were to be continued weekly, at three 


abet in the afternoon, during term time, in Mr. Rooke's 


chamber at Greſham- college; and, in the vacation, at Mr. 
Balle's in the Temple. An admiſſion-fine of ten ſhillings. 

was levied on each of the members, who alſo engaged to 
contribute, at the rate of ane ſhilling a week, whether. preſent 


or abſent, towards the expenſes of the inſtitution. A liſt _ BE 
additional members was, at the fame time, given in, among 


whom we find the names of ſir Kenelme Digby, Mr. Evelyn, 
celebrated for his attention to the practical and philoſophical 
part of botany, and Cowley the poet, who had e a 
W of phylic at Oufont! in che yeus 1657. eng 


"Than 5 Peter coded; to profecyte; with: a moſt 


laudable zeal and induſtry, every branch of uſeful knowledge, 


The experiments, as Sprat informs us, were made by them- 


ſelves, or at leaſt repeated, whenever the reſults were com- 


muplented from a diſtance. It was at ol determined not to 


93 


| Cioully, reſcinded. It was alſo Cre,” that-no perſon 5 
be admitted to the ſociety without a ſerutiny, in rk the 
candidate fhould have the votes of at leaſt two-thirds of the 


members preſent, except ſuch as were of or above the de- 
gree of a baron; and all ſuch were to be admitted, at their 
deſire, as ſup ernumeraries, provided they conformed to the 
rules of the Jociety. The fame privilege was alterwards ex- 
tended to the fellows of the College ot Phyſicians, i in eonſe- 
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On the 5th of December iir Robert Moray informed the 
ſoeiety that the king had been made acquainted with the de- 
ſign of the meeting; that his majeſty had Hgnifled his appro- 
bation; and was deſirous of giving it encouragement. | About 
the ſame time it was reſolved, that the ſtanding offices of the 

ſhould be three in number, a. preſident or director, | 
treaſurer, and a er—the former ro be choſen monthly, 
and the two latter to continue in office for the ſpace of a year. 
Fwo ſervants, with ſalaries, were alſo appointed, an amanu- 
enfis, and an operator.—The falaty of the former eee 
ſhillings per ama, and of the lauef four pounds. - af 


11 As a ſpecimen of their proceedings in this ſs ſtare, i 
14 may not be unpleaſant to the reader to mention chat the b. 
h jects which chiefly engaged their attention at this 
£ were a ſeries of experiments on pendulums, by Pr. 5 wag 
= wards fir Chriſtopher) Wren; experiments for the improve- 
$i went of ſhipping; under cbe direCtion of Dr. Perry, Dr. Gods 
dard, Dr. Wikkins, and Pr. Wren; an ex on the 
recoiling of guns by lord Brouncker; and a ſeries of queries 
ware drawn up by the ſame nobleman, in conjunction with 
Mr. Boyle, and ſent to Teneriffe, chiefly relating to experi- 
ments for meaſuring the height and examining the atme 
e and climate of the Peak. His majeſty, about che 
time, ſent two loadſtones to be examined by the ſo- 
8 Dr. Goddard produeed ſome chemical experiments on 
coloured fimds, produced fiom fluids neatly or altogether 
colourleſs; and Mr. Evelyn, forme curious obſervations on 
the anatomy of trees, Which- were followed by a diſoourſe of 


fir Kenelme Digby" on the Ma rr 'of Plants." nds 20 
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— „however, dict nor eule d anenion bb 
s of mere philoſophy, bur extended it to the arts Y 

| ſme te nts' on ſhipping, — 
noticed, Dr. Petty produced a ſeries of obſervations on che 
clotthing-trade : experiments were alſo made on refining, Ja- | 
| Paving, Eilding, and other arts. Among other phenomena 
_ Produced before the OW was a young man born "a nh, 
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dumb, and tavghe hy the celebrated Wallis to ſpeak plainly. 
The doctor, with ſome humour, deſcribes this occupation. 
in a letter to Mr. Oldenburg am now: *. 
ſays he, © —— — as hard, almoſt, as to make 
Mr. Hobbes . — It is to teach a perſon 
amn 


be Heckman of i ings, the reader, will 
perceive that the ſociety was not leſs or 5 
FRET its incorporation, than it has been at any ſubſe- 
quent period. Some + perſons have in truth doubted, whe-- 
ther his circumſtance has been, or not, of real ſervice to tha 
ſociety ;' but it mult. be remembered, that not of 
actual uſe, ie may_ have boen produdlive of eventual good. 
Ir ſerved, probably, to preſerve the unity. of the fociety, and 
to prevent it from breaking into different cluvs or aſſtmbhies. 3 
It alſo gave it ſome conſequence in the eyes of the public, and 
of foreign nations; and contributed at once to its 
reſpectability and permanence. The act of incorporation 
paſſed the great ſeal on the 15th of July, 1662.—T he only 
alteration ' of importance in the of the {ociety 
was, that the elections were made annual; William lord 
viſcount Brouncker was appointed the firſt preſident; fir Ro-—- 
bert Moray, Mr. Boyle; Mr. (afterwards lord): Brereton, ſir 
Kenelme Digby, ſir Paul Neile, Mr. H. Sl „r Wil- 
liam Petty, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Clariee, Dr. Wilkins Dr. Eat, 
Mr. Rerfkine, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Wren, Mr. 
Balle, Mr. Matthew Wren, Me. Evelyn, Mr. Henſhaw, 
Mr. Dudley Palmer, Mr. Oldenburg, were nominated of 
the council; and of theſe Mr. Balle ted treaſurer, 
and Dr. Wilkins and Mr. Oldenburg the firſt ſceretaries. 
Such was the riſe, progreſs, and eſtablifhmenc of tiiis xelpett+ 
able ſoeiety. We ſhall now return to give a {hom account 
of the ſtate of ſcienee in its various branches at this period 
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Ame e We ene the ape, che firſt, place 
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a clergy- 
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was appointed Savilian profeſſor of geometry: at Oxtorg. 


a clergyman ar Aſhford in Kehr. and-was .educated..ar Em. 
manuel · college, Cambridge. He was choſen felloẽ of 

Queen's, in 1640, there being no vacancy in his wn college, 
and about the ſame time entered into holy orders, He was - 
eminent for having diſcovered, the art of+deeyphering; and 
| incurred ſome ſeandal after the reſtoration, for having decy- 
phered the letters of king Charles, which were taken in the 
cabinet at Naſeby. In 1644 he acted as one of the ſeere-. 
taries to the aſſembly of diyines at Weſtminſter, and in 1649 


While he continued in this ſtation, he had a mathematical 
controverſy. with Mr. Hobbes, Who, however, was but a 
weak antagoniſt,” oppoſed to Wallis. His. mathematical 
works were conſidered of ſo much importance to ſcience, | 
that in the year 1699 they were collected, and -publiſhed in 
Latin, by the univerſity of Oxford, in three volumes, folio, 
and dedicated to king William. He was not only eminent 
as a mathematician, but publiſhed ſome excellent works on 
language, the ſtudy, of which led him from theory to un- 
dertake the arduous taſk of teaching the dumb to ſpeak : of ' 
kis ſervices and _— in the Royal Society we have al- 
Per | Hot e woke . , 
Ty * 70 A 
Nent i in ves: to Wallis was, Dr. Seth Ward. He 
n in Hertfordſhire, and educated at Siduey- college, : 
Cambridge; he was patroniſed warmly by Dr. Samuel 
Ward, then maſter of that college, though he was not re- 
lated to him. On the commencement of. the civil Wars, Mr. 
Seth Ward voluntarily became an aſſociate in the 2 | 
tunes of his friend, whom he accompanied to priſon, and 
continued with: him till his death; he was alſo ejected. from 
his fellouſhip for reſuſing the coyenant. After ſcaying col- 
lege, he teſided ſome time with the celebrated 3 at 
Aldbury in Surry, where he 6. proſecuged, his mathematical ſtu- 
dies with ſuch ſucceſs as laid the foundation of bahn future 
eminence. On the hopes of. the royaliſt party being extin- 
guiſhed, Mr. Ward became more accommodating, to the 
en, 11 from dis ant rm 0g $8. a n 25 ; 
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was appointed Savilim proſeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford, in 
the room of the celebrated Greaves, di ed for his 
work on the Egyptian pyramids; who was ejected, bur who 
had ſufficient na. to ecommend Mr. Ward to be his 
ſucceſſor. Ward tnen entered himſelf of 
from reſpect to Dr. Wilkins, who was the warden. Atter 
the tteſtoration, he was ſucceſſively appointed biſhop of Exe. 
ter and of Saliſpury. As à divine, —— whe 
of: mim with commendation ;- as a nuthemstiding his excel- 
nde is ſtill acknowledged. Mr, ſays hewagthe |» 
firſt, man in Cambridge who ex pOunded his Glavis ' Mathe- 
malica, which he n with additions, at the impor- 
tunate deſire of che eli -% at d notizen 
, N & loud oben 1977-55 {20K 23 03074 * * 
1 Beſides theſe, we may mention, as men ſcarcely leſs emi- 
nent, the extraordinary & biſhop Wilkins, and fir — 
Wren, of 'whoſe character we ſhal} aſterwards have-bccafion 
to treat, when we come to ſpeak of an art which was pecu- 
liarly his 3 and in which — qo — yet remains with- 
I {RNS de fen | n 8 acm + 
43967 SPhSCrr e pd wen Tud inet aorig irh 
ch Tbe eme — — ——— 
Ringuiſhed by che- invention of an inſtrument Which has 
been of great importance in natural and experi 
ſophy, e mean the air. It was the invention of the 
honburable Robert Boyle, who was aſfiſted in perſecting the 
mechanical art of it by the ingenious Mr. Robert Flocke, 
ſo eminent atterwards for his microſcopical experiments: in- 
dependent of this noble invention, there is, perhaps, not 
name which deſerves to ſtand higher in the records 2 
philoſophy than that of Boyle, —Hle gave a new turn to — 
reſearches ot chemiſtry, and directed it, from the abſurdities 
of the alchemiſts, to the views, and purpoſes of ſound philo- 
ſophy. His experiments on air laid the foundation ſor that 
ſyltem which is now generally received with reſpect to the 
general properties of that, and indeed of all other elaſtic 
fluids. The ſoundneſs, of his judgment rendered him ſu- 
perior to all the tinſel of falſe a le was as ects 
ver 
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verſb 1d the jargon; of Axiſtotle A5 ta che reveries ef be ak 
chemiſts; and defined that faſhionable philoſophy as having 
in it more of words than of things, promiſing much, and 
performing little. His obſervations on colours were 'uſefiil 
| preliminancs in that beautiful ſyſtem which was afrerwards 
perfected by the of Newton. There was, in ſhort, 
ſcarcely an intereſting topic of natural philoſophy which did 
not engage the attention of this 1 inquĩrer, and 
ſcarcely any which he did not improve. His tracts in de- 
. — are not the leaſt valuable of 
his writings ; and, indeed, in every reſpect, his whole life 
was devoted to the glory of God, and the benefit and in- 
ſtruction of his r He may, nnn * © 
ons as the father — modern 3 t 
* ih l ds; rr en Ron N 993 19% he 
- After the mmol; Boyle we may mention | tha of fir Ke- 
| nelae Din 7 284 I ine 2 8 Von 
% CRE £34 72 3x90 orb 
455 WEB u Digby, the / great, d 82 valiant, 85 ee 20% ee 
A man of a genius as active, and of acquirements as uni- 
verſal almoſt as thoſe which are aſcribed to the famous — F 
prinee of Mirandola. His philoſophy was not, however} the 
cool and temperate reaſoning of Boyle. It was tod 
much wich imagination, and his ſuperttitions '2eal-in our of 
his Sympathetic Powder, which was to be a cure for al- 
-moſt all diſeaſes, has fixed a blot on his character, which has 
rendered his philoſophical Publications ur 1 mw 
| ew PhD Ts phony rere TO 
Sir William Perty is chiefly —— 1 ac- 
knowledyed fkillin political arithmetic; yer, even this was 
one of the leaſt of his accompliſhments, Perhaps no man, 
not e ing the late Dr. Franklin, ever a mind 
ſo happily adapted o | and uſeful ſcience ; and, in- 
deed, he was not only one of the moſt extraordinary men of 
his age, but that Britain ever 8 Like the man, 
whom, in modern times, he moſt reſembled, Franklin, he 
was the ſon of a plain trade ſman, and was born at Rumſey 
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in Hampbire. At a vefy early age he diſplayed an uhcom- | 
genius for mechanics j hut or his education, 

and ſome ſubſequent inſtruction at the unverſity-of Caen in 
Normandy, he was appointed to a ſituation in the navy. 


But befote he had armved/ at . 
faved about ſixty of "rh fund 
— — this an dos untl. Aſter 


three years abroad, and maintainimg all the time his young r 
— ſuch was his great ceconomy and induſtry, that he re- 
nh OG with ten pounds more xhan he cock with 
About this zime he invented an inſtrument for Youble . 
— by which the operator was enabled to produte an ae 
curate copy of: a manuſcript, while in che act of writing the 
original. Phis inſtrument has ſince been more ſucceſafully 
employed in the art uf drawing and deſigning. After. this, | 
he removed to Oxford; nad in 16 49/ wes .cremed u decter of = 
phyſc. He was ſoon aſtet appointed: phyſician to che ar], 
ae alſo phyſician to three een eee bf 
Ireland. This profeſſion, however, he afterwards abandoned, 
and, on the diviſion of the forfeited»eftates in Ireland, was 
to take which he did with fingular ne- 
curaey, and gained conſiderable property by his ſervices on 
this ooaV After che reſtoration; he was in confiderable 
favour with government; received the honour of 8 
hood, and was a member both in the Engliſh and Iriſh par- 
liarnents,.a-The object which moſt engaged his attention at 
this period was, how to improve the arts of ſhip- building and 
navigation; and he. conſtructed a veſſel to ſail againſt — I 


and tide. To enumerate his various experiments and diſco- | 


veries would occupy more of the volume than we uſually 
propriate to. this Yrifon of our work. He was one of the 
founders and one of the moſt active members of the Royal 
Society ; and yet, while ſo much of his time was devoted to 
ſcience, his private buſineſs was more than moſt men would 
be able to conduct: it conſiſted in the management of a 
large eſtate, both in lands and buildings, in working of 
mines, and a. conſiderable: trade in lead, iron, and fiſh. 
His rn were crowned with n — 
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died at the age of ſixty "= poſſeſſed ol nen n 
and was the founder of a noble family, in which genius as 
well as ran mus be hetuditaayar.>: Pau dener Hog 
Nenn 2 n Waile emu: z: bas 
| Among the philoſophers: of this age „r. may dciaſt mot of 
thoſe who have been already noticed as the founders of the 
Royal Society, particularly biſhop: Wilkins; and Mr. Hooke, 
the friend and aſſiſtant of the illuſtrious Boyle. 0821894, 99142 
J t 38633. 41 re Brigayy 1c cc ogg 2m: 211] 4 124 5) aft}. 1961940 
It may, perhaps, be — to / thoſe of the preſent 

y. Who aſſume a name, of the real import of which they 
are — ignorant, that theſe real phiigſepbers were Chri- 
tians. Their Jearping' was united with its natural) conco> 
mitant modeſty. Ty did not apologiſe for wice and im- 
piety, becauſe they loved to practiſe them; they did not ca · 
vil at the ſcriptures, while ignorant of the very languages in 
which theſe, ſcriptures were compaſed ; r deny the God of 
Nature, while they were totally unaequainted with All Nature's 
operations. Their philoſophy was not rhapſody and avid 
conjectute: it was the philoſophy of ſact and experiment. 
Their jabours were directed to the welfare of ſociety, and not 
1 its undoing ; they were the friendsgof religion, off order 

and good government, den — wenn me een vits 
rue and al truth x — 2: 5 (9291 omar 1 der vn A 
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the Houſe of Commons, 
fd Lordi, the Houſe of Commons 


PROM the. commencement 00 

the French Revolution, every 
ucce year has been replete 
with new and extraordinary inci- 
dents; the circle of civil anarchy 
has gradually extended; ſtate after 
ſtate has been ſwallowed up in the 


vortex; eneral ruin has 
ſeemed to A over the face of 
Europe. The Britiſh empire, of all 


the adjacent ſtates, had alone enjoy - 


ed domeſtic tranquillity,” till the 


year 1798 brought the calamity 
within ourown borders; and where 
French arms could not conquer, 
French principles had almoſt been 
victorious. Though leſs /intereſt- 


ing, perhaps, to the reſt of Europe, ti 


the annals of the preſent year are 
certainly important to Engliſhme 
and, whe q derailed by the pen of 
candour, we truſt; they will be 
found not wanting in inſtruction. 
Our laſt volume cloſed with an 


event, which every friend to hu: 


- CHAPTER . 


Aﬀairs previous to the Meeting of Pariia- 


1 


Ob/ervations on that Circumſlance. 
of Led. 
. E 


1 


manity "muſt RES the 
brupt termination of e n otia· 
ton at Liſle. Between that time 
and the meeting bf the Britiſh. par» 
liament a very ſhort period inter- 
vened, in which not a circumſtance 
occurred which is deſerving the 
notice of the hiſtorian. On the 
ning of the ſeſſion on the ad of 
Nor. 1797, the friends of liberty 
could not fail to _—_ that WP 
benches of oppoſition ap 
moſt. completely l 5 5 
memorable ſeceſſion, which ha 
taken place towards the concluſion 
of the a ſeſſion, was ſtill re» 
by giou obſerved by the mott di- 
euiſhed leaders of the whig par · 
90 — even the miniſters them- 
lves regretted, _ that the pation 
was d 
criſis o 


ived- at this momentous 
that aſliſtance which their 


drilliant talents might haye afforded | 


to their country. | 
80 N 1 the charge 24255 ö 
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reliction of their duty, it has been 
urged, with plauſibility at leaſt, that 
the violent ſtate of party politics 
rendered ſuch a meaſure indiſpenſa- 
ble on the part of oppoſition. In 
times when every man who cen- 
ſured the meaſures of adminiſtra- 
tion was regarded as in league with 


the enemy, for what end, it was ar- 


gued, ſhould we incur ſo black a 
cenſure > If we declare our ſenti- 
ments, we are proclaimed as the 
enemies of our king; if we tacitly 
acquieſce in the meaſures of the 
miniſter, we voluntarily take upon 
us a ſhare of the reſponſibility. We 
have done our utmoſt to prevent 


the war; we have urged repeatedly - 


the neceſſity of bringing it to a 
ſpeedy termination; we have not 
perſuaded our opponents—events 
muſt now take their natural courſe 


Eve cannot aid with counſel, - it 


ſhall not be ſaid that we embarraſs 
by oppoſition.” 

The firſt topic alluded to in the 
ſpeech from the throne, was that 
which naturally engaged the atten- 
tion of every man intereſted in the 


welfare of his country. © His ma- 


jeſty expreſſed his ſincere concern 
that his endeavours to reſtore peace 
had been rendered ineffectual. The 
12:94 declaration, and the papers 

id before them, had fully proved 
that every ſtep had been taken on 
his part to accelerate its conclu- 


non; and the long delay and final 


rapture of the negotiation were, he 
added, to be aſcribed ſolely to the 
evaſive conduct, inordinate ambi- 
tion, and, above all, to the invete- 
rate animoſity of the enemy againſt 
theſe kingdoms. ie | 
His majeſty profeſſed to have 
the fulleſt reliance (under Provi- 
dence) on the magnanimity and. 
courage of a free people, ſenſible 
that they were contending for their 
beſt intereſts, and determined to 
render themſelves worthy of the 
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bleſſings - they were ſtruggling to 


preſerve. | | 3 
“% Compelled as we were by he- 
ceſſity to perſevere in the war, till a 


pacific ſpirit prevailed on the part 


of the enemy, we had the fatisfac- 


tion of knowing that we poſſeſſed 


means and reſources proportioned 
to the objects which were at ſtake z 
that during the period of hoſtilities, 
and under the preſſure of accumu- 
lated burdens, our revenues had 
continued highly productive, our 


national induſtry had been extend- 


ed, and our commerce had ſurpaſs- 
ed its cuſtomary limits. , 

« The public ſpirit had been 
eminently diſplayed : the troops of 
every deſcription had acquired the 
admiration of their country ; . and 
the ſucceſſes of the navy had been 


crowned by the deciſive victory. of 


admiral lord Duncan. 
% The ſtate of the war, joined to 


the happy conſequences of our re- 


cent ſucceſs, would admit of ſome 
diminution of expenſe, conſiſtent 
with the vigorous efforts which our 
ſituation required. In r 
the beſt mode of defraying that ex- 
penſe which would till be un- 


avoidable, it was neceſſary to bear 
in mind, that the preſent crifis de- 


manded the moſt ſpirited exertions, 


and the value of temporary ſacri- 
fices could be only eſtimated by - 


comparing it with the importance 


of ſupporting public credit, and 
convincing the enemy that we 


were able to continue the conteſt 


as long as it might be needful for 


maintaining the ſafety, honour, and 


independence of theſe kingdoms.” 


In the houſe cf lords, the earl of 
Glaſgow moved the addreſs: in 
examining his majeſty's * ſpeech, 


and the declaration which had pre- 


ceded it, he ſaid it was moſt clear- 
ly apparent, that our ſovereign had 
en actuated all along by princi- 


ples of juſtice and moderation 
Thoſe | 


had taken the 
8 it, and with the moſt 
0 


{| 


the enemy throughout the Whole o 
the war; this conduct it was; o 
their part, which left it no _ in 
the poo of his majeſty to indulge 
his beneficent inclinations towards 
ace; and in purſuit of this object 
be had gone as far as was compath- 
ble with the ſafety of his people, 
and the dignity of his crown, 
Much 2s that event was to be de- 
fired, his lordſhip hoped that there 
was yet ſpirit enough in the coun. 
try not to accept it at the price of 
the honour af theBritiſh empire. His 
majeſty had » himſelf propoſed a 


treaty for peace to the enemy; and 


after it was move terminated, he 
opportunity of 


earneſt ſolicitude for that event, 
directed his miniſter” to continue at 


Liſle as long 'as' poſſible, namely, 
till a poſitive order from the delt | 


tory obliged him to return. 
rom this review, it was obvions, 
that the prolongation of the war 
was to be attributed ſolely to the 
ambition of France, What, in 
truth, was the avowed ſtate of the 
negotiation” ſo lately terminated ? 
The enemy had required a reſtitu- 
tion of all the conqueſts our valour 
had achieved, 'and this, not as the 
_ of peace, but negotiation ? 
uch, with gheir ptetended can- 
dour, were the terms they had the 


hardihood to propoſe ; ſo that we, 


who had every thing to give and 
nothing to receive, muſt refign all 
as a preliminary to trenty f By 
this procedure we were called upon 
to ſurrender our national dignity : 
and if theſe were the conditions of 
pus he was perſuaded that the 

ſt reſources of the country would 
be cheerfully brought forth, ra- 
ther than ſubmit to compromiſe 
our ſafety, independence, and ho- 
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| Thoſe documents pointed out the 
malignant and inſidious conduct of 


But what was the ſituation of the 
contending parties when this arro- 
gant pretenſion on the part of the 
enemy was advanced? Was it in 
a moment of humiliation, ens 


and diſgrace? No; it was in the 
full career of our conqueſt that 


they had dared to bring forward 


their inſolent demands: their flect 
was perfectly annihilated, which, his 
jordſhip ſaid; left no doubt upon 
his mind, that they muſt ſee the 
impotence of all their ſchemes. in 
any way to injure this country. 
The late ſplendid victory of lord 
Duncan ſhowed what our navy 
could accompliſh ; and whilſt we 
could command ſuch heroic efforts 
of valour, we ſhould, under divine 
Providence, determine to rely upon | 
them: we had proweſs, and we 
had reſources; our commerce 
extenfive, our I unim- 
ired; and, generally ing, t 
ers tary as had be ſuc 
A nation thus cirenmſtanced had 
no ground for fefpondency ; he 
therefore was decidedly of opinion 
that the conduct of miniſters. was 
politic and proper, and ſuch ay 
eventually would beſt conduce to 
an honourable peace. He con- 
cluded with moving an addreſs to 
be preſented to his majeſty, return- 
ing thanks for his moſt gracious 
ech. Nino 
| "bord Gwydir ſaid, that the pow - 
ers of language had been ſo often 
employed to deſcribe the complicas 
ted nature of this war, that words 
had loſt their effect by repetition 3 
but the magnitude and importance 
of the object remaining the ſame, 
he thought it neceſſary to declare 
the principles which had governed 
his public conduct. He had fups 
ported the war from its commence - 
ment, becaiiſe he had eſteemed it 


a juſt and neceſſary: war: every 


event, every circumſtance had cone 
firmed his opinion; and from this 
| Az * wvenviction” 


' ther 
conviction he called upon their 
lordſhips to ſupport the addreſs. 
Three times had his majeſty's 
miniſters gone to the utmoſt verge 
that prudence or honour would ad- 
mit, in the hope of ending this un- 
exampled conteſt by negotiation : 


the reſult was well known; and he 


was at a loſs to imagine a reaſon 


for our embaſſador having been re- 


ceived, unleſs it was to afford the 
Jacobin party in France an oppor- 
7 of adding inſult to injury. 
t had been ſtated from high autho- 
rity, that a point of honour was al- 
moſt the only rational cauſe of war: 
a a ute for trade,, or territorial 
eſſion, might be eaſily compro- 
Bite, or * up; but . —— 
of a country gone, its importance 
muſt fall with it, and it would ſoon 
become the derifion of mankind, 
Had the object of the war been 
changed? Certainly not: the means 
of carrying it on had varied, but 
the preſervation of Great Britain 
ad from its commencement been 
the one grand purſuit. 

The aim of France was univerſal 
dominion; and whether they pur- 
125 it by war or treaty, the object 

ad been never varied. - 
With profeſſions of juſtice, good 
; faith, humanity, they had thought 
no actions too atrocious to be com- 
mitted; and indulging their ima- 
ginations in ideal victory over this 
country, they already conſidered it 
as a conquered enemy, and would 
liſten to no terms but ſuch as they 
ſhould dictate. The laws which 
they had. made applied only to 
themſelves; . occaſional poſſeſſion 
created of itſclf indefeaſible right; 
dut when this doctrine came under 
diſcuſſion with their adverſaries, it 
was exactly reverſed as applied to 
the m, and they inſtantly demanded 
a previous unconditional reſtitution 
of every thing that had been taken 
either from theniſelves or their pre- 
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tended allies, Had theſe haughty 
terms been acceded to, our dis- 
honour would have been ſeated, but 

peace would have been yet. more 


diſtant. No negotiator could have 


propoſed ſuch conditions but with 
a view of forcing a continuance of 
the war. So much for. the juſtice 
of their theory and practice. 

His lordſhip faid it would be 
waſte of time to comment on their 
good faith, either in the treaties 
they had dictated and broken, or 
the alliances they had formed and 
abuſed ; but it would be well if 
Europe would take warning, from 
theſe treaties and.alliances, of what 


they might expect. 70 
ar 2 been the con- 


duct of this country: the ſtate of the 


funds, the pecuniary difficulties un- 
der wy 4 apr had exerted and 
maintained our public credit, muſt 


have convinced our allies of the 


efforts we made to ſupply their 


wants: we had, more than fulfilled 


every engagement, and in the ne- 
gotiation we propoſed, their inte» 
reſts had been combined with our 


own, 


Perhaps it was wiſe to learn by 
negotiation the extent of the inſo - 
lent demands of the faction in 
France; perhaps it was neceſſary to 
prove to this country that peace 
was impoſſible, in order to rouſe 
that vigorous exertion which its 
intereſt and honour required. The 
miniſters had gone to every length 
which prudence and dignity per- 
mitted if not farther; and after 
the reception of ſuch advances, the 
nation would be degraded in the 


eyes of the world, if it heſitated one 


moment in reſenting the inſult, 


and accepting the challenge. 


Earl Fitzwilliam roſe, and with 
much warmth - concurred in the 
ſame opinion ; but there were ſome 
words in the addreſs, he ſaid, to 
which he could not agree, becauſe, 
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he ſuid, he conceived that they 


tended to weaken the principle up- 
on which the houſe might wiſh to 
come forward with their ſuppoft 
of his majeſty. Every exprelſion 
implying approbatioh of the ſteps 
which had been taken to refiore 
we ſhould be omitted; nor would 
ever lend his ſanction to the 
catrying on a negotiation with a 
wer ſo anomalous,” ſo dangerous 
to the ſafety of Europe, as the 
French republic, were, = 
His lordſhip much lamented that 
his majeſty had been adviſed to 
make a declaration two ſeſſions ago, 
affirming that France was then in a 
ſtate to maintain the relations of 
peace and amity ; whereas between 


that government and ours there 


ſubſiſted no common principles; 


and only the reſtoration of monar- 


ehy could render it capable of ex- 
iſtence with ſafety to the other 
powers of Europe. He believed 
this declaration had contributed to 
the continuance of the war, had 
weakened energy; had engendered 
diſtruſt amongft the allies, and that 


its conſequence had been the treaty . 


of Udina. 
He wiſhed 
the attention of the houſe to the 
obje& of the French government : 
it was the luſt of univerſal empire ; 
it had debaſed their old eſtabliſh- 
ment; it diſtinguiſhed their new, 
It was unneceſſary, he ſaid, to trace 
its revolutionary progreſs in all 
their conqueſts, * intrigues, and ne- 
gotiations ; but all -were ftrongly 
and inconteſtably marked with this 
chara&eriſtic feature. He begged 
their lordſhips to recollect the pro- 
feſſions of liberty and equality with 
which the Dutch and all their de- 


pendencies had been amuſed and 


deceived; their conduct to Avis 
gnon (and Avignon had never been 
their enemy); neither did Geneva 


ſtand in that ſituation; the neutra· 


particularly to call 


lity of Venice, and the complaiſance 
of Genoa towards the French go- 


veriiment,did not poet them from 


e rage of jacobin ptoſelytiſm, 
heir treatment of the Italian 
ſtates alſo, and their conduct to 
America, demonſtrated their alch. 
Friendly as well as neutral powe 
had been depot of their rights 
By Buonaparte, ob no other re- 
tence than the convenience. of ad- 
vantage of the republic. Diſor- 
| neg in all its extent had uni- 
rmly ſacceeded every eſtabliſh- 
ment they had been able to over. 
throw. An incompatibility, of co- 
aleſcing with any power whatever 
was their own imncommunicable 
1 ve; it was fot the privh 
ege of regenerating the conſtitu- 
tions of other nations, and proſe- 
Jans other ſtates, that they threw 
way all theit old forms, burſt up- 
on every Roe in their vicini 
and convulſed them with their en- 
thufiaſm ; and wherever they pene- 
trated by art or arms the revolu« 
tionary mania followed them. 
Never had ſuch ſwarms of ban - 
ditti iſſued (continued his lordſhip) 
as had iſſued from the tions 
empire of France, and overſpread 
the ſurrounding kingdoms with 
madneſs and with quilt And was 
this the nation with which England 
was ready to make engagements ? ' 
The character of its rulers evinced 
what we might expe& from their 
warmeſt profeſſions. Theſe were 
formed upon the ſpirit of the peo- 
ple, and had preſented within theſe 


two months a dreadful picture of 


the cant of liberty, and the horror 
of deſpotiſm. Was not their late 
proſeription of 65 deputies, and 
their disfranchiſement of 33 depart- 
ments, for whoſe repreſentation 
they had arbitrarily and. openly 
ſent creatures of their own to the 
council of five hundred, an inſtance 
of this? In fact, the councils were 

A 4 not 


not the N of the peo · 
ple, but of the directory; and this 
tended. repreſentation extended 
even to the ſubordinate. municipal 
ofticers, Of this pri principle 
in democracy, how much had they 
boaſted, and how little had they 
walled KL... un... Fr 
Was the expulſion: of ſuch a 
number of thoſe choſen, by their 
conſtituents, meant to exemplify 
their doctrine, or to explain it? 
did equality conſiſt of ſuch out- 
rages on the rights and feelings of 
each other? and had we any rea- 
ſon to expect better conduct than 
they adopted amongſt themſelves? 
Here, therefore, his lordſhip ſaid, 
he was pledged to the houſe and to 
the public to make no peace where 
peace could neither be honourable 
nor laſting, It deſerved conſidera- 
tion, whether it were not better to 
proſecute the war on its original 
round, or, by ending the one, 
ſely to relinquith the other? The 
war, it was true, had coſt this 
country many millions; but the 
taxes were paid, our reſources 
riſing, our trade increaſed, and our 
commerce flouriſhing, What was 
the ſituation of the enemy in this 
reſpect? All the armies they had 
raiſed, all the magazines they had 
filled, all the treaſures they had ex- 
pended, all that they had done, had 
en effected, not by any well di- 

| 1 plan of equal contribution, 
ut by making the property of in- 
dividuals anſwerable to the exi- 
gence of the ſtate. With our re- 
venue it was far otherwiſe; more 
money had been offered to govern- 
mentthan the miniſter had occaſion 
for ; and any ſum might have been 
obtained to carry on a war, of 
which the people felt the juſtice 
and neceſſity. In fact, all its re- 
ſources had rather improved than 
diminiſhed, Where were not our 
manufactures exported ? in what 
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ſea was not the Britiſh! navy tri 
umphant? and were all theſe ins 
ſtances of our glory to be ſurrens, 


dered for the amity of a govern- 


ment incapable of accepting, ce- 
menting, or realiſing 15 Could * 


we hope for better treatment than 
any of their other allies? Had they 
indeed been true to each other, had 


7 1 $ 9 


they bern animated with as much 


zeal to defend, as the French to at- 
tack, this war might have been ter- 
minated happily long ago: by our 


jealouiy, we had ruined the cauſe 


han we wiſhed to have protected, and 
the deſertion of one led to that of 
another; but though left in the 


field, alone, we yet occupied ſuch, 


vantage ground as might enable us 


hold them for a length of time 
in perfect defiance, Was not the em- 
bezer (the moſt relied on continental 
ulwark !) a beacon to the people 
of this country? He, whoſe duty 
it was to have preſerved the empire, 


inſtead of proving himſelf. the fa- 


ther of his people, was actually, by 


the aſcendancy of the French in 


his councils, become a jacobia: the 
king 
ſuch, and fall in with the ſchemes 
of this ambitious republic, Which 


of Pruſha might alſo turn 


already called out for a. Transrhes 


naue republic on the borders of 
Auſtria and;Pruſha! - _ 7: 

Earl Fitzwilliam, concluded with 
exhorting their lordſhips, if they 
venerated patriotiſm, liberty, or 
laws, to reſiſt all terms of coa- 
leſcence with this regicide govern» 
ment. He reminded them of his 
majeſty's words in a former ſpeech, 
that we fought for order, mora» 
lity, and religion 3”. nor could we 
conſiſtently ſubmit to conditions 
of peace, until the od monarchy 
was reſtored in France, and an he- 
reditary ſovereign ſeated upon the 
throne of his anceſtors. 71 


Lord Grenville profeſſed himſelf 
| 58 5 to 
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to be entitely of opinion, wich his 


noble friend, that there was no 


ſafety for auy people by being at 

ace with the French; and the 
— picture which he had {9 
eloquently drawn of the nature of 
their frieudſhip was juſtißed by 
the hiſtory of their conduct towards 
the nations whom they had ruined. 
The calamitjes they bad endured 
were not. ſo much occaſioned by 
making peace, as by continuing at 
peace with France: they had ſought 
lafety in a temporiſing ſyſtem; aud, 


by ignominious compliances with 


bad principles, had laid themſelves 
open to the miſeries which had fol- 
loved. n hit, e 

It was not by 4 how- 
ever humble, nor ſacrifices, how- 
ever extravagant, that ſecurity 


could be obtained againſt ſuch a 


ſyſtem; it was by a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance of their principles, a many 
ly diſregard of their threats, and a 
zealous maintenance of our own 
conſtitution, that we could ſecure 
to ourſelves, the bleſſings of our 
eſtabliſhed government. I: 

But he differed from the noble 


. earl as to the inference be had 


drawn, that this cquntry never 
could with ſafety make peace with 
the French republic. For bimſelt, 
he never once eacouraged ſuch an 
idea, or expreſſed ſuch a ſentiment; 
on the contrary, he believed that 
proce might now be both practica - 

le and permanent, and obtained 


upon conditions conſiſtent with 


the honour of this empire; nor had 
his majeſty's miniſters. declared. 


that no peace could or ought to be 
made with the republic, only, that 


it was more likely to be durable 


under a monarchy. His lordſhip 


dwelt ſome time upon this point, 


affirming that however we might 


have preferred to treat with one 
kind of government rather than an- 
other, we had never made any 
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government a /ine qua non of nego- 
tiation. He objected to the amend- 
ment which would make the revi- 
val of the old monarchy in France. 
the condition of our treaty, and he 
confidered it as oppoſite to the ver 


part iu the addre({s which the houſe 


would wiſh to ſupport; viz. a de- 


claration that they highly approved 
of his majeſty's endeavours to ne- 


gotiate with the French republic in 


order to reſtore peace; and that it 
now was evident, from the infolent 


ſpirit of the enemy, to whom the 


continuance of the war was to be 
attributes. n 
The marquis of Landſdowne, in 


an animated ſpeech (wherein he de- 


ploted the precipice on which we 
ſtood), entreated their lordſhips to 
ſurrender vp their prejudices, and 
contemplate the danger of their 
ſituation. The declaration, he 


ſaid, had made a ſerious indprefliow 


on his mind; : unaccompanied as it 
was with documents, he read it 
with a perfect confidence that the 
main facts ſtated were true; but 
what did they prove? That the 
French directory had no intention 
to make peace with us, but were 
implacably hoſtile to the govern- 
ment of this country! This was a 
moſt important matter, for then 
the queſtion was, what were we to 
do in that predicament? The no- 
ble earl fays, continue the war: 
but how? Great Britain was not 
to be placed on a footing with the 
petty ſtates which the drunkenneſs 
of the French revolution had diſ- 
turbed; nor ought we to be divert - 
ed from the contemplation of our 
by ſuch references. He 
left them, with all the predictions 
which had ſo fatally deluded their 
lord ſhips, of the impoſlibility of the 
French continuing their - ſyſtem. 
We were come to that point when 
we were to act for ourſelves; and it 
was needleſs to remind the 2 
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of the principle of thoſe who, had 
carried on the war, which bad 
been, that we could not. make any 


impreſſion on France without a 


continental ally. If this were true, 
what muſt we do when the French 
had made à jacobin of the emperor. 
The marquis obſerved, that he 
ſhould not have preſumed to have 
- called his imperial majeſty by this 
name, but. he borrowed the ex- 
preſſion from the noble earl. 
Could we go on without an ally 
for any purpoſe of offence? We 


+ eould not hope to recover the king 


of Pruſſia; he might become a jaco- 
bin alſo; he long ago had wiſdom 
to quit the ſcene, and now we 


| found that even the emperor had 


withdrawn. He hoped, however, 
that we ſhould find him a man of 
honour in his engagements; and that 
the money advanced in this coun- 
try, which our miniſters had con- 
ſtantly declared was mot a ſubſidy, 
but a ſolemn loan, would be paid 
with punctuality and honour. But 
the conſideration which he parti- 
cularly wiſhed to impreſs, was, that 
we were called upon to -perſevere 
in the conteſt, without the means 


fo frequently ſtated as eſſential to 


its fucceſs. Our reſources - were 
affirmed to be riſing; but were 
they actually ſo? The papers 
which he had read reſpecting the 


trade with Portugal, and the wine 


trade, afforded proof of a lament- 
able decay ; it was not merely that 
they were not productive, but that 
they were deficient, It was not 
then becauſe our ſailors had con- 
uered, becauſe we had demon- 
ſtrated to all the world the charac- 
ter of our natural ſtrength, that 
therefore we had the means of car- 
rying on an offenfive war againſt 
rance without a continental ally. 


Our ſailors, indeed, had ſhown the 


true vis animi of the Britiſh marine; 
they had ſhown that the country 


could riſe; in ſplts-of the milms“ 


nagement af miniſters, like the na- 


tural ſtrength of youth, which in a 


caſual ſickneſs reſiſts all the blun- 
ders of phyſicians. But what could 


we land) If we had the 


that the markets ſhould be open. 


What then was our relative 


ſitua- 


tion? We had ſhips that tra verſ- 


ed and commanded the ocean; the 
French had armies that traverſed 
; we 
could ſhip our. manufactures, but 
where could we expoſe them to. 


and commanded the ſhores 


ſale? What ſea was there between 


Paris wy bh or Paris and 
Hanover, ar Paris and Liſbon'# 


The French occupied, and they 


would occupy, every point of con- 


tact with the main land of Europe. 
We had talked of a counter-revolu-' 


tion; were we yet weak enough to 


cheriſh this puerile expectation ? 


if ſo, he begged leave to refer their 
lordſhips to a moſt able pamphlet, 
written by a late comptroller- gene- 
ral of France. Monſ. de Calonne 
aſſerted (and his authority was of7 
weight), that the aſſignats and 
mandats had produced the contra- 
ry effect to what was expected; 
that it was quite ridiculous to talk 
about the property of a nation, 


where all its property was afloat. 


Its very paper, which we idly ſup- 
ource of ruin, was nor 


merely a genuine reſource for the 


poſed the 


f 


our naval exploits avail in ſuch a 
conteſt? They made us maſters of 
the ſea indeed, but where ſhould 
France had its it was neceſ- 
ſary to the circuit of commerce 


time it laſted, but by our attacks 


upon it became the principle of 
falvation to France ; it worked out 


its own cure; and that country, 
from having more paper than all 


the world put together, had now 


leſs than ours. nue 


The marquis declared ſolemnly 


he was himſelf no jacobin 


; he 


came 


f 
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came not to the houſe to give his 
opinion in the ſpirit of a French- 
man—but in this dreadful crifis he 
knew but one means, but one 
chance for ſafety, but one power- 
ful reſource left to the nation 
change of miniſters. He yet had 
confidence it would be tried; for 
the chief magiſtrate of our govern- 
ment it was not great talents which 
were required, ſo much as that 
plain l and humane atten- 
[ 


tion to good of the. people, 
which re; es all perſonal con fide. 


embarraſſments which it can neither 
palliate nor conceal; it ſtands _ 
Aa tottering baſe; the very ſhadow 
of a deſcent on Ireland convulſed 
its bank; and at the- very moment 
that it threatens to pour forth ven- 
geance upon us, it is ready to fink 
under. the efforts it has already 
made. Shall we yield to this in- 
ſulated foe, who has no armies with 
2 — wound us? muy 
aſkin peace mean ho 

Htyo they eek e which 
ſhall give them time to take breath, 


rations, and ſeeks only their happi- and attack us to more advantage 


neſs. In this view he did not de- 
ſpair of the public zeal, if his ma- 
jeſty would enter into a ſerious in- 
quiry concerning the moſt likely me- 
thods to reſtore peace; and eve 
honeſt man would tell him that a 
change of miniſters was the moſt 
likely method. Let us ſuppoſe in 
what manner the directory of France 
would reaſon on this ſubject; 
might it not be in this ſtrain? «We 
have convinced the powers: on the 
continent of Europe of the folly of 
' the cruſade they undertook- againſt 
us; we have ſent armies into the 
field whoſe victories have ſurpaſſed 
thoſe of ancient Rome at its pinna- 
cle of glory; we have magnified the 
22 of our country u the 
aſis which gave riſe to the war; 
we are young in the enjoyment of 
our liberties, and all the means of 
a vigorous government are in our 
hands; one obſtinate nation only, 
under hot-headed councils, perſi 
in its attack upon us, and charging 
us with every ſpecies of atrocity, 
denounces us to all the world as the 
authors of the war which has ſo long 
deluged Europe with blood. We, 
who only wanted liberty, have 
conquered the powers which want- 
ed plunder, and have aggrandifed 
ourſelves at the expenſe of our aſ- 
ſailants. This power, which thus 
perſeveres againſt us, is brought to 


again they are inſincere - they are 


our only enemy, and now is the 


moment to ſave France from their 


deſigns,” by. ct 


ry It was poſſible (the marquis faid) 
that the krect wo 


uld hold fuch 
langunge; which, though it could 
not be wholly juſtified, had too 
much truth on its ſide. Thy had 
too much reaſon to doubt our fin. 
cerity, even in our profeſſions of 
peace; for in all the inſtances where 
commiſſioners had been appointed 
to negotiate, a dark game had been 
E which contradicted the pub- 
ic profeſſion of the Britiſh cabinet, 
Thus when a commiſſioner was 
ſent to Switzerland, and Mr. Wick- 
ham opened a correſpondence with 
the French, they diſcovered it was 
only for the purpoſe of negotiating . 
a loan, Again, when lord Malmeſ- 
bury was ſent. to Paris, whilſt we 
were making profeſſions of peace 
there, we were negotiating a hoſ- 
tile treaty with Ruſſia, for ſuch it 
was now known was the fact, and 
the treaty was ready for fignin 
when the empreſs died. And laſt 
of all, our negotiation at Liſle was 
accompanied by that counter-revo- 
lutionary inſurrection in the inte- 
rior in France, which produced the 
convulſion of the 4th of September, 
and in which they ſaid that = 
diſcovered the hand of the Engl, 
„„ mie 
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miniſter. The marquis diſclaimed 
having any perſonal knowledge up- 
on the ſubject; but remarked, that 
people muſt: be wilfully- blind who 
did not perceive that the French 
had charged our miniſtry with the 
fact, and that our declaration was 
ſhy of diſproving the charge. What 


then would an honeſt adviſer. of his 
ſay? but that miniſters 


1 
who had thus conducted them- 
ſelves, and thus exaſperated the 


enemy, were leſs likely than other 
men to procure peace for the Coun- - 
try. They would entreat his ma- 
jeſty, at leaſt, to try the experi- 


ment; tbey would deprive the ene- 
my of the advantage of aſſerting 
with probability, that the war was 


continued only becauſe the Britiſh pa 


cabinet was inſincere. But it 
might be aſked, upon what baſis 
peace ought to be concluded ? It 
was his opinion, that if it was con- 
cluded in a total abandonment of 
every idea of 8 internal 
inſurrection in France, he ſhould 
not be very anxious in ſpecifying 
the conditions. Neither Eaſt nor 
Weſt Indian colonies, no, nor 
Trincomale itſelf, was ſufficient 
argument for the continuance of 
the war. 
ments, the recent events had ma- 
terially changed our policy with 


regard to them. When we enjoy 
ar 


_ ed all their conſumption it was 
different; but now that it was in a 
great meaſure transferred to Ameri- 


ca, which would one day take 


thoſe iſlands to itſelf, and when 
the enlightened ſpirit of humanity 
had done 
emancipation of the' negroes, and 
the French revolution had intro- 


duced principlesof infubordination, 


he would not contend a day about 
any object in the Weſt Indies, Re- 
ſpecting the Cape of Good * 
about which ſo many lofty expecta- 
tions were formed, the whole 


| e Was 
found to be a dream. | 


not worth further ſlaughter: we 


As to Weſt India ſettle- 


ſo much towards the 


BRITISH AND © © © 
The whole was then reduced to 


Trincomale; and though he mut 
acknowledge that it was of enor- 
mous value to the defence of the 
eaſtern empire, and the thing for 
which we ought to negotiate, and 
to procure it ble, yet it was 


had gained the Eaſt without it, we 


had taken it before now, and given 


it up, nor was it worth another 
campaign, which would coſt us 30 
millions. bat - ei, 
Let us engage the Europea 
powers (thoſe on whom we could 
prevail) in a defen/ive' league in 
fact, our ſyſtem ought to be purely 
defenſive; nor was a defenſive war 
a great evil to this country, com- 
red with that which we had been 
doomed to ſuffer. Our means for 
ſuch a ſyſtem were large; our nau- 
tical ſkill, and our nautical capital, 
would maintain to us the true ſove« 
reignty of the ſeas, for it would ſes 
cure to us the empire of its com- 
merce: let us regain the opinion 
of Europe, which we had loſt by 
our pride and rapacity, let us pro- 
claim freedom to neutral nations 
(for in the end we ſhould be forced 
to do it, and with an ill grace), and 
by thus recogniſing the commercial 


liberty of the world, we ſhould be 


the firſt to profit from it. His lord- 
3 then touched upon the ſtate of 
Ireland; the repreſentation of its 


grievances, he ſaid, if true, de- 


manded inſtant redreſs; and if it 
were delayed there remained but 
one alternative, a feudal union, or 
ſeparation. People who were to be 
[10,00 mer by us, had aright to the 
ecurity of their property and quiet; 
and there was no means of reſtor- 
ing both, but by making peace 
with this mighty nation, who, to 
the enthuſiaſm of liberty, had all 
the reſources of a country, before 
them, They. were not exhauſted 
as we were; they un 
through all the claſſes of — 
| c 
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the combat was unequal, and he 
dreaded the event. Peace was ne- 
ceſſary for our deliverance; by this 
alone we might leſſen our expenſes, 
and pave the way for the ameliora- 
tion of our internal ſlate; we might 


ſatisfy the people that their repre-. 


ſentation was ſubſtantial, not b 
holding out the nonſenſe of uni- 


verſal ſuffrage, but by gradual re- 


forms grow ing out of the conſtitu- 
tion itſelf,, We had a prince of 
experience on the throne, who had 
friends able to give him ſound ad- 
vice; and the marquis concluded 
with a wiſh, that by acting upon 
their counſels he might Jer reſcue 
his people from the fate which 


ſeemed, impending, and that we 


might owe the 'natjonal ſafety to his 
paternal care. 7 

Lord Mulgrave admitted, that if 
peace could be obtained by a change 
of miniſters, they - ought to be 
changed N whatever me- 
rits they poſſeſſed; but he did not 
believe this deſirable conſequence 
would follow ſuch a change. Sup- 
poſing it to take place, who was to 
ſycceed them? The noble mar- 
quis undoubtedly had abilities and 
experience as a ſtateſman that well 
qualified him for the ſituation of a 


miniſter; but who would place 


confidence in him after his ſpeech 
of that evening? In his moderate 
manifeſto, ſpeaking . as a member 
of the directory, he had inſinuated 
eyery thing that was degrading to 
the dignity of this country; in his 
frank 


tiſh character to the 
triumphed in its degradation. 

He diſſented from the marquis 
reſpecting the means wie yet poſſoſſ 


und, and 


ed of retaining the Weſt Indies, as 


well as their value, and alſo the 


Cape of Good Hope and Trinco - 


character of a paſſionate 
member of the directory, he had 
one ſtill further, and, with the 

y of a jacobin, levelled the Bri- 
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male. But what bad been the 
coynſel recommended ? a defenſi ve 
alliance with all, the powers of Eu- 
rope. But againſt France the noble 
marquis had taken care not to be 
underſtood. Lord Mulgrave ſaid, 
it was an axiom that defenſi ve war 
led to offenſive conduct, and con- 
ſequently provoked all the dangers 
of offenſive. war without its advan- 
tages; and by this plan all ſecurity. 
was to be given up before we could 
be certain of peace. The war 

qught to be carried on ; and there 
was no utility in ka wakes the 

w 


miniſters, nor could he ſuppo 


ſhould fiak under our preſent u 
culties, whilſt the courage, energy, 
and reſources of the nation remain- 
ed as they did at preſent. I 
The duke of Norfolk, after ap». 
proving of the conduct of thoſe 
ords who had abſented themſelves. - 
from the houſe, obſerved that 0 


liament had of late been much 
| N by his majeſty's miniſters; 
an il 


on the preſent occaſion fill 
leſs regard than - uſual had been 
ſhown to what was due to their 
lordſhips. His grace than referred 
to that part of the declaration which 
had ſtated the exorbitant demands 
of France, requiring that his majeſ- 
ty ſhould give up, without compen- 
ation, the neceſſary defences of his. 
poſſeſſions, and the future ſafegnard 
of his empire; nor was this demand 
brought forward as the price. of - 
peace, but of negotiation 
He remarked, that this proved 
the enemy was in the wrong, but, 
not that the miniſter was in the 
right. The declaration and the, 
papers were ſaid to have proved, 
« that every ſtep had been taken on 


bis majeſty's. part to accelerate _ 


6 


eace, and that the long delay: and 
Ea rupture of the negotiation. 
was ſolely to be aſcribed to the 
evaſive conduct and unwarrant-.. 
able pteteuſions of e 


2 


— 


»s 
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His grace obſerved, that no-ſuch 
papers had appeared before their 
tordſhips. The addreſs implied 
that it had been ſatisfaory, where- 
as it never had been ſeen, 
was a mode of voting approbation 
of the conduct of miniſters before 
they knew what it was; and there- 


fore he moved an amendment, of 


which the ſubſtance was, that after 
thanking bis majeſty, might be add- 
ed, „when their lordſhips were 
ſatisfied with the contents of theſe 
papers, no co- operations of theirs 
ſhould be wanting ta carry his ma- 
jeſty's intentions into effect.“ 5 
Lord Grenville ſaid the motion 
was moſt irregular ; he had no ob- 
jection to diſcuſs the ſubject of it, 
but not in its preſent form. It 
was the cuſtom of Parliament to 
come to a vote on the ſpeech from 
the throne, and to lay the docu- 
ments to which it referred before 
the houſe afterwards; this would 
bas done the next day, and he would 
predict that their lordſhips would 
be clearly ſatisfied that every thing 
had been done on the part of his 
majeſty which had been ſtated in 
the declaration. 
The queſtion was then put and 
carried. . | 
oa the commons, Mr. W. Bootle 
moved the addreſs; he 18 to 
do it with more ſatisfaction, be- 
cauſe whatever difference of opi- 
nion there might have been re- 
ſpecting the cauſe of the war, there 
could be but one, as to the necefli- 
ty of its continuance, when our 
enemies had left us no alterna- 
tive. - r ; 
The reſtoration ' ef tranquillity 


and of uninterrupted commerce 


were objects of as much importance 
to the ſovereign as to the ſubjects 
of a commercial country; and we 
could not doubt the pleaſure with 
which his majeſty would have 
come to parliament, to have inform- 


This 


ed them, that an honourable tren 
of peace had been the fruits of h 
ſecond ion; that he had 


met with an enemy equally diſpoſ- 


ed for conciliation, equally deſirous 
to act up to their loud profeſſions, 
and to make thoſe mutual ſacrifices 


and compenſations which the cuſ- 


tom of negotiation required. © + 

Very different was the preſent 
caſe : his majeſty indeed might tell 
us with truth, that, animated with 
the deſire of conducing to the 
tranquillity of Europe, he had agaim 
ſtepped forward in a manner which 
would have ſatisfied a reaſonable 
enemy ; that he had even riſked the 


dignity of theſe kingdoms by the 


renewal of his advances, and offer · 
ed to make ſacrifices which the re- 
lative. fituations of the powers at 


war did not warrant ; but his offers 


had been treated with contempt, his 
terms unattended to and unanſwer- 
ed, and, after-a long and fruitleſs 
attempt to bring the enemy to nego- 
tiation, his embaſſador had been 
diſmiſſed with inſult. e 

To all this he had ſubmitted, to 
prove to his ſubjects the fincerity 
of his wiſhes for peace. 
- Mr. B. ſaid, that it did not ap- 
pear to have been any queſtion of 
terms, any reſiſtance of aggrandiſe- 
ment on our part, nor a defire of it 


on theirs, but an inveterate reſolu- 


tion to preclude all © negotiation 


. whatever. | 


That an enemy ſhould have de- 
manded ſuch facrifices as no coun- 
try-had at any time yielded to an- 
other, as the price of peace, would 
at moſt periods have been a ſuffi» 
cient reaſon for a king 
himſelf on the pp and affec- 
tions of his ſubjects: there might 


poſſibly be occafions-which would 
juſtify the ſurrendering much more 
than the relative ſituation of two 


countries would make fair or rea- 


ſonable, provided by ſuch * 
. ers 


to throw. 
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ders peace could be purchaſed; 
but that which would be moſt dif- 
ficult for the ſovereign of a free 
people to avow, that which would 
argue him inſenſible to the duty 
which he owed them, would be to 
acquaint them, that in yeilding to 
every exorbitant demand, in ſacri- 


ficing all that had been acquired by 


their valour, in giving up their 
commercial and political intereſts, 
he had exhauſted the means of ne- 
gotiation without attaining the ends 
of peace. He truſted that a Britiſh 

ing, in applying to a Britiſh par- 
liament, need not apologiſe for hav- 
ing avoided unproſitable conce(- 
ſions and fruitlefs diſgrace, That 
all conceſſions would have been 
unprofitable, and that in ſacrificing 
the honour of the nation he would 
equally have failed in ſecuring its 
tranquillity, no 'man could enter- 
tain a doubt who looked not at the 
king's ſpeech, in which he had ſo 
ſolemnly appealed to his ſubjects 
and to the world, but who 'had 
looked at the conduct of the French 
government. oh 

Since the revolution of laſt Sep- 
tember, the directory had taken no 
pains to conceal their intention of 
continuing hoſtilities to remove 
all doubt upon the ſubject, they 
took the negotiation out of the 


hands to which it had been entruſt- 


ed, and ſent creatures of their own 


to Liſle, with pacific profeſſions in 


their mouths, but charged expreſſ- 
ly to break it off; or at leaſt to ad- 
vance propoſitions which had been 
before rejected by us and abandon- 


ed by them, and which they knew 


could never be accepted. It was 
evident that their object was not to 


treat more advantageouſly for them 
ſelves, that would have been ex. 


cuſable, but to render all treaty im- 
poſſible, to retra whatever the 


former ſituation of aff«irs in France \ 


lad induced them to concede, and 


4 * * 


- 


general ſenti 
er give them reaſon to hope that. 
they may deſtroy this their Carthag 


ſubmit, 


to ſhow that it was not the mode of 


peace, but peace itſelf that they dif 
claimed. | . 

Mr. Bootle declared it as his op 
nion, that no line of conduct on 
our part could bring about this de- 
fired object; at the ſame time he 


hoped that we ſhould not ſhow an - 


inability, or want of inclination, to 
carry on the war, but willingly de- 
clare our interition of ſupporting 


his majeſty in the meaſures he 


might judge neceſſary towards the 


good of the kingdom, and the pre- 


ervation of its conſtitution. Let 
us (ſaid he) give our enemies to 
underſtand, that whatever diviſions 


may have exiſted before, they have 


now united all Engliſhmen in one 
nt. Let us no long- 


againſt which they have ſo repea 

edly denounced vengeance, or carry 
into execution their iniquitous plan 
of revolutionifing this country, 
and of forcing. upon us the exam- 


many and Italy 
The choice was now before us; 
we might diſband our armies, our 


victorious navies, and 1 N no 
reſiſtance to the invading foe ; we 


might reſign our lives and proper- 
ties to the diſpoſal of France, and 
rank ourſelves in the number — 
her dependents; we might ex 

to ſee the throne, and the laws of 


the realm, overturned and trampled 


under foot, and prepare the con- 
tributions which would be levied 
upon us to defray the expenſes of 
our own ruin; to all this we muſt 


war! ] 
Mr. Boatle proceeded to conſider 


our preſent ſituation; we were, he 


ſaid, engaged in no' continental 


war, nor did we depend on the fait 


of other powers; we fought upon 


our own element, where we 


* 


or reſolve to continue the 


long 


ple of the defenceleſs ſtates of Ger | 


od 


— 
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long been uſed to conquer, and to 
regard ourſelves with reaſon as ſole 


and excluſive maſters. Nor were 


our claims ill-founded : in the an- 
nals of all maritime wars, in which 
we had been engaged, we ſhould 
find that a long and uniform habit 
of - victory h 
ideas of our on ſuperiority. Britiſh 
failors fight with a conſciouſneſs of 
this ſuperiority, and with a fpirit 
ariſing from it unknown to other 

The events of the laſt three years 


ſupplied ample materials for tri- 
umph and exkultation; we had 


— 


Europe: 


ſwelled the liſt of prizes to a de- 


gree unheard af in former wars, we 
had ruined the commerce, and 
crippled the nayies of our enemies; 


we had kept poſſeſſion of the ſea 
againſt three formidable and allied 
powers, blocked up their ports, 


whilſt ſuperior fleets lay mouldering 
within, inactive; and when the re- 


| | Shank e of their countrymen had 


rced them to battle, the reſult had 


 Invariably been what they had fp 


what we had ex- 
pected. e r 
Mr. Bootle then moved an ad- 
dreſs of thanks, which was as uſual 
an echo of the ſpeech, 6 2 
Mr. Drummond ſeconded: the 
motion: he faid he was truly ſorry 
that he had not now to congratulate 


the country on the ceſſation of the 


ſtorm which had fo long convulſed 


were evils ſtill greater, and thoſe 
were in ſtore for England if ſhe 
dic, not call forth all her energy in 
refſtance to a ferocious and impla- 
cable enemy, who had unequivo+ 
cally profeſſed a determination to 
ker extinction, and ſpurned from 
her every ' propoſition, however 
reaſonable, for peace. As a proof 


_ ofthis, he called the attention of. 


the houſe to the negotiation at 


- a of . 1 , 4 ' 4 * * = * „* 1 
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inſpired us with 


tained by our fleet under 


the evils of war were 
dreadful to humanity; but there 


Lifſte ; dwelt much upon the arro- 

gance of tho enemy, which increaſ- 
ed in proportion to our ſolicitude 
to canciliate, from the firſt refuſal 

at \Baſle, to the late diſmiſſal of 
lord Malmeſbury. He pointed out 
the extravagance of their ambition 
after having ſubjected Flanders, or- 
ganiſed Holland, attacked Venice, 
Genoa, and many ſtates of Italy 
and on the Rhine, pillaged Ger- 
many, adding two new principa- 
lities to their republic, and conclud- 

ed with modeſtly deſiring to de- 
ſtroy England !—to ſtrip her of her 
commerce, her conſequence, and 


her honour ! . 
„If (faid he) the enemy obſti- 
nately and inveterately determine 


to retuſe peace upon a fair footing, 


and to agree to mutual compenſa - 
tion for mutual wrongs, we are un. 
der the neceſſity of repelling force: 
by force; and let us meet them 
with one band and one heart, and 
with all the energy which the love 
of country aud of liberty can in- 
ire.“ ts 8 
Mr. Bryan Edwards roſe, and 
1 ſpeech by cordially aſ- 
ſenting to that part of the addreſs 
which related to the vict ny, G 
Dunęan; but declared it as his 
opinion, that notwithſtanding this 
brilliant victory, parliament had 
never aſſembled at a more perilous. 
period; we were (he ſaid) epgaged 
in a war expenfive and bloody be- 
yond example; with an enemy Wh 
ſeemed determined to continue the 
conteſt, more for our ruin, than 
their own advantage ;—our people, 
2 under the weight of exceſſive 
urdens, divided among themſelves, 


unanimous only in their diſappro- 
bation and diſtruſt of parliament; 


our ſtrongeſt ſupport, Ireland, no- 
in rebellion, or only kept down by” 
military force, —With no better 
proſpect in our view, how 2 


FORE1GN 
and aflicting was the ſcene! how fuch as he would now gladly ac- 
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feeble the conſolation which a ſin- cept, and which they decline to 
gle ny could ſupply !- Brilliant give, The French would have 
and deciſive as it was (adding one nted peace, on condition of hold- 


to the many diſtinguiſhed proofs 
which this war had afforded of the 
ſuperiority of our navy), it was, af- 
ter all, butthe triumph of an hour; 
a triumph which may have difcon- 
certed indeed 'a hoſtile expedition, 
. but had'certainly thinned the ranks 
of our gallant defenders. Amidſt 
our public rejoicings, what heart 
could reflect without ſorrow upon 
i the havoc of that day!—could me- 
ditate upon its advantages, without 
feelin for the men who fell 
This war had been attended with 
a waſte of wealth, and prodigality 
of blood, not to be paralleled- in | E a 
the hiſtory of human depravity, '' He would, for the ſake of argu- 
Two hundred millions of money ment, he ſaid, ſuppoſe, that the 
had been the waſte of four years; failure of that attempt was not-ow- 
and two, hundred thouſand the ing to the unreaſonable demands of 
number of lives which had been our miniſter, but to the extravagant 
loſt. He then proceeded to in- expectations of the French. But 
you what proſpect did the king's was it not one of many inſtances 
ſpeech hold out to us? Was it the of bad judgment, to place his lord- 
effectual relief of our burdens? ſhip again in a ſituation to be treat- 
5 No. Was it the hope of harmony ed with contempt? Mr. Edwards 
| in Ireland? No. Was it indemn;- declared, for his own part, e 
92 ty for the paſt, and ſecurity for the fu - thought it would have been a hap- 
ä ture No. Was it peace No; py circumſtance if that noble lord 
4 but the reverſe. It promiſed us had been empowered at the outſet . 
= the renewal of that devaſtation we to make the offer of reſtitution de- 
lamented—or had ceuſe to lament ; fired by France; and it ſurely ought: 
It menaced us with more carnage, to weigh againſt the profeſſions of 
more tears, more ſighs, and, per- the miniſter, ho did not thus em- 
haps deeper, of widows, ſiſters, and power him. R 
children! But it would probablß But to examine the queſtion an- 
be aſked, had no efforts been made other way: were the conqueſts we 
to obtain peace? None, ſuitable had made of ſufficient value to juſti- 
to the occaſion; none, founded in fy the hazard and loſs which we 
ſincerity, and breathing the genuine ' muſt ſuſtain by a farther proſecu· 
ſpirit of ſweet concord, _. © * tion of the war? No] Sir Francis 


ing what they then had; but the 
miniſter would , be contented with 
nothing ſhort of the reſtitution of 
Belgium ; and the fafety. of Eng- 
land was ſacrificed to the intereſt of 
the emperor. Mh 
| Mr. Edwards inſtanced, as one 
of the proofs of miniſterial error 
and diplomatic abſurdity, the ſend- 
ing the ſame man (lord Malmeſ- 
bury) a ſecond time to negotiate, 
who had once (as it was aſſerted) 
been diſgracefully diſmiſſed from 
Paris, and thus aggravating the 
contumely it brought upon this 
country. +7, PONY 1 


— 


If we recurred to lord Malmeſ- 
bury's firſt” miſſion to Paris, we 
might without heſi tation pronounce 
that the miniſter was not ſincere: 
the terms which the French would 


* 


have granted, and he refuſed, were 


1798. 


Baring (continued Mr. Edwards), 


whoſe acquaintance with the Bri- 


-tiſh intereſts in the Eaſt could not 


be doubted, had ſtated in the houſe, 


*that the Cape of Good Hope; in- 
ſtead of _ . 


= 
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be a burden, both grievous, and 
unproductive. He had alſo ſtated, 
that Trincomale, in Ceylon, could 
not be preſerved, unleſs we were 
maſters of the whole iſland; an ac- 
quiſition utterly hopeleſs; and that 
the fortifying of that port would 
coſt more than the whole would be 
worth; —ſo much for | the. eaſt. 
Now, as to the Weſt Indies, he 
would affirm, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that if it were in our pow- 
er to take the whole of the French 
iſlands, ſo far from being advan- 


tageous, they would be untenable, 


or ruinous. Whoever would re- 
view the conduct of the French in 
that quarter, would diſcern that no 
hope could be entertained from 
them as good ſubjects. Some of 
the iſlands. were ceded to us by 
treaty in the year 1961, and con- 
tinued thirty years in our poſſeſſion, 
and under our protection; yet at 
the end of that 
inhabitants ſeiſed the firſt opportu- 
nity to revolt; inſtigated the ne- 
groes to riſe and murder their ma- 
-ſters; and, urged by that monſter 
Victor Hugues, they committed 
the moſt horrid maſſacres z and by 
them the governor was, together 
with — 

-cruel death. In ſuch circumſtances 
we might poſſibly have a barren 
depopulated territory, but we could 
have no more: and it was a ſubject 
of ſerious: conſideration for the 
houſe, and of awful caution. to 
- minifters, to beware of laviſhing 


human blood on ſuch yaprofitable 


- conqueſts. Beſides, there was an- 
other argument, which no che 
could evade; another power, whic 
no human means could reſiſt: the 
hand of the Supreme Being, armed 


with plague and peſtilence, was 


held out againſt us, to ſcourge our 
cupidity and ambition. PEW 

And could we, without guilt, 
perſiſt in ſending our gallant fel- 


period the French 


Pen led out to a 


tives of perſonal ambition. 


low · ſubjects to St. Domi: Rey 
Send. them, knowing it — | 


ſi ble to conquer an ifland 400 miles 


in length and 165 in breadth, filled 
with hoſts of enemies, and guarded: 


againſt us by peſtilence! 7 
Mr. Edwards concluded his 
ſpeech with lamenting the abſence 

, of Mr. Fox, whoſe talents, tran- 
ſcendant as they were, were the 
leaſt of his merits, He expreſſed 
his, fears that this diſtinguiſhed pa- 
2 my 8 , and. with⸗ 
out hope, in filent. prophetic 
anguiſh. And when that moon 455 


ſpaired, who had once, in ſpite of 
parliamentary majorities, ſaved this 


country from a. war with Ruſſia, 
what remained for others of infe- 
rior endow ments, but, like him, to 
retire from the ſcene, mourn, aver 
evils which they could not prevent, 


and expect the diſſolution of an 


unhappy kingdomi 
Mr. Wilberforce faid, he was far 
from participating in the poignant 
grief expreſſed for the abſence; of 
r. Fox, if, indeed, the preſence 
of this gentleman, and the exertion 
of his acknowledged and great abi- 
lities, could extricate the country 
from the difficulties in which it 
was involved, the want of his ad- 
vice might be ſeverely felt, aud 
ſhould be bitterly lamented. Every 
body knew that the nation was in 
a_critical ſituation; but was this 
condition to be retrieved. by a de- 
reliction of public duty? For him- 
ſelf, he- avowed, that ſo far from 
imitating an example ſo unwarrant- 
able, the love his country in- 
duced him to purſue a line of con- 
duct very different; he would 


punctually attend to the diſcharge 


of his duty, and, however diſcou- 
raging the proſpect, would exert 
his beſt abilities to perform it with 
patience and attention, prompted by 
an inward-ſenſe of right, not by mo- 
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As to the propoſed addreſs, it 


preſented Tuch general aſſurances, 
as all deſcriptions of gentlemen 
might conſent to, who were ſenſi · 
dle of the bleſſings of our conſtitu · 
tion. Miniſters were ſincerely ſo- 
licitous for the reſtoration of peace 3 
indeed the only charge againſt them 
was, that. they proceeded in a poſ- 
tute too humiliating to accompliſh 
their end. But this humiliation 
was pardonable, for it was not de- 
grading: it did not tend to en- 
courage the enemy to conſider this 
ſubmiſſion as a ſymptom of weak- 
neſs; but after what we had ex- 
perienced of their 'rancorous\ and 
hoſtile diſpoſition, we ought to 
guard againſt it with . — vigi- 
nce: it had ſtimulated them to 


unremitted efforts to wreſt out of 


our hands thoſe poſſeſſions which 


were the reſources of our trade; 


and if any of them ſhould be ſur- 
rendered as the price of peace, it 
ſhould be not to Holland, not to 
Spain, not to France, but to our 
country. Peace was the object we 
purſued, but not with due attention 


to the relative ſituation of the na- 


tions: without having this point 
in view, we might fruſtrate our own 
purpoſes; of this we ſhould be 
well aware, whilſt we "profeſſed 
ourſelves willing either to make 
peace when the moſt brilliant ſuc - 
cels had crowned our arms, or vi- 
goroufly to proſecute the war, if 
the ambition and obſtinacy of the 
enemy reduced us to it. This 
ſhould be our conduct, whether we 
regarded ourſelves as Engliſhmen, 
or members of the conſtitution; 
and wegſhould feel it our duty to 
ſtand at our poſt to the laſt; nor 
imitate the example of thoſe, who, 
under circutmſtances of difficulty 
and danger, would pufillanimouſly 
deſert it. ; 
dir Horace Man coincided in all 
the hogourable gentleman had ſaid. 


evinced 


parliament ref; 
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He declared himſelf aſtoniſhed"td 
hear miniſters accuſed of inſinceri- 


4 


ty, when it ſo plainly appeared 


at it was the French who were 
averſe to peace; they had actually 


baniſhed two directors who had 
pacific diſpoſitions, and 
left us no alternative but perſeve. 
rance in the conteſt. He thought 
our ſituation ſuch as to arouſe” all 


the energies; and call forth the 


unanimity of the Britiſh heart; and 


therefore ſupported the addreſs, ''\ 


Mr. Nichols declared; he was 
heartily diſpoſed to lament the ab- 


ſenſe of Mr. Fox, however he 


- 


might expoſe himſelf to cenſure for 


his regret, He much extolled the 


talents of this accompliſhed ſtateſ- 
man, who had toiled for a number 


of years in oppoſing a majority of 
that houſe, which ſupported the 


American war; the termination of - 
which was principally to be aſcrib- 


ed to his unwearied -perſeverayice. 
By that war the houſe of Brunſwick 
was deprived of a valuable portion 


of its dominions—heaven' forbid 


_ Mr. Nichols) that it : ſhould 
ſtain additional priyation by liſe 
tening to the ſiniſter counſel 
which it has long been governed 
He then expatiated on the cenſure 
and obloquy which had been the 
recompence of Mr. Fox's labours; 
and was'inſtancing the conduct ot 
pecting the India bill 
rought” forward in 1783, though 
that bill contained a true ſtatement, 


and ſhowed the company to de 


four millions in arreats; he was 
proceeding to give an hiſtory 


of his whole parliamentary con- 


duct, when he was called to or- 


der by the ſpeaker, who obſer ved, 


that he ſeemed quite to have for- 


_ the queſtion under diſcuſ- 
on: 644 4 
Mr. Nichols inſtantly apolo- 
giſed; ſaid it was his fincere wiſh 
to = upporteroyalty, nobility, ___ 
2 a 5 the 
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the rights of che commons, the 


whole of which were in extreme 
danger; but while be ſaw it neceſ- 


ſary to wage a 2 arts et focis, 
he could not ſtifle his reſentment 
againſt a miniſter by -whoſe raſhneſs 
it was begun, and through whofe 
incapacity its progreſs had been 
diſgraced by difaſter and defeat. 
We were now without alles, our 


very exiſtence was threate ned, and 
be could not believe the endeavours 
in a late negotiation had been ſin- 


ere, What were the obſtacles 
which defeated thoſe endeavours ? 
Our» refuſal to ſurrender the Cape 


of Good Hope, Ceylon, and Trin- 


comale. But why did we wiſh to 


' retain them? Was it their value? 
Surely not, neither was it a point 


of honour to do ſo; the ſame rea- 
ſon might be urged for retainin 

Martinique, Demerary, & c. whic 

we ſhould not heſitate to reſign. 
Was it our intereſt to continue the 
war for the ſake of keeping what 
would ſoon coſt us more than they 
were worth? If ſuch were our in- 
tention, let us look into the ſtate of 


our finances. From July 1796, to 


July 1797, an addition of two mil 
lions ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
bad appeared in the dividends, 


which was equal to eighty-ſeven 
millions and a half in the three 


cents, and thus there would be four 


millions addition to them if the 


war continued another year. He 
could not pretend to ſay how this 


could be borne by the landed pro- 
perty, but the funds muſt give way, 
and the middling claſs of the peo- 


ple be ruined, and all theſe cala- 


mities were to be endured to ſecure 
ie Cape of Good Hope! Whilſt 
our ears were ſtunned with public 


rejoicings tor victories which avail- 
ed little, our finances required the 


moſt ſerious attention: we owed it 


as a duty to recommend to his ma- 


Lo 
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jeſty a change af miniſters; "they 
had long been tried, and tried to 
no purpoſe; nor would the people 


join cordially in the cauſe, until 


they were convinced that every 
thing was done which could -pof- 
ſibly be attempted. Ireland at leaſt 
would not join; the cruel treatment 
which ſhe had experienced muſt 
alienate her affections, and without 
peace the nation could expect no 
proſperitx. ee 
Nichols profeſſed himfelf 
ready to join any 'defcription” 

meu to promote the attainment 

this object, and to ſupport the con- 
ſtitution of his country in its pre. 
ſent eſtabliſhment of royalty, nobi. 
lity, the commons, and'epiſcopacy, 
Sir William Young faid, the lead. 
ing feature in the late negotiation 
had been overlooked; it was, that 
we ſhould ſurrender all our con- 
queſts, and then treat perhaps for 
our navy, Such was the terms 
impoſed on Carthage of old, and 
what was the conſequence? Delerida 
erat Cartlago. It was obtaining the 
ſybil's leaf at a double price; but he 
would'never conſent to meaſure the 
ſtake of a man merely by his wealth; 
it confiſted in his children, his re- 
latives, his liberty, his opinions as 
well as his property; he called 


upon liberal minds to ſupport the 


ſtatement of the ſtake of a man in 
the welfare of his country. 
Mr. H. Brown made an obſerva» 
tion upon one part of Mr, Edwards 
ſpeech, that we were only unani- 
mous in complaining of dur bur- 
dens. He ſaid, it was upon good 
authority he could affirm that the 
taxes of the country never 
better or more cheertully paid than 
at 3 But taxes ought not 
to be conſidered abſtractedly but 
relative to our ſituation, and this 
ought to afford us great comfort; 
for viewed in this point, our pro- 
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aſſertion. Let the reciprocal con- 
duct of the two governments on 
this occaſion be compared, and it 
wauld inſtantly be ſeen to hic 

party the failure of the negotiation 
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ſperity was a permanent cauſe, pro- 

ducing great reſources. Pk 
The addreſs was carried witho 

a divifion, . 
The next buſineſs which occu- 


pied the attention of parliament. 


was the unfortunate. negotiation at 
Liſle, On the 8th of November, 
the order of the day for taking 
into conſideration the papers rela- 
tive to the negotiation of Liſte be- 
ing read in the hopſe of lords, lord 
Grenville ſaid, there could be no 
difference of opinion upon the ſub · 
ject; every one muſt feel that the 
honour and ſafety of the country 
admitted but of one line of con · 
duct. The houſe was not now call- 
ed upon to bear teſtimony to any 
merits however high, or to beſtow 
reſpect and attention where they 
were moſt due; but to diſcharge a 
duty of a more extenſi ve kind, and 
of more general ĩmportance. They 
were called upon to perform a moſt 
ſolemn act of deliberation,” and to 
follow it up with a pledge of moſt 
ſacred obligation; it included a 
promiſe of ſupport to our common 


ſovereign, whoſe throne, Whoſe 


ſacred life, the honour and inde- 
pendence of the country (involvin 
at the ſame time the cauſe of civil 
ſociety ), the welfare of Great Bri- 
tain, and of Europe, were at ſtake, 
The impreſſion which the peruſal 
of thoſe papers had made upon his 
mind was indelibly fixed in every 
heart, and if there were any lords 
who had abſented themſelves on 
this occaſion; it was becauſe they 


were unwilling to confeſs what they. 


— no longer the confidence to 


Ny. 15 im 
His 19rdſhip contended that the 
ſteps taken by this country during 
the negotiation were open, fair, and 
manly, and ſuch-as would beſt cons 
duce to an honourable peace. The 


Papers would ſubſtantiate beſt this 


was to be aſcribed: let the publica 
tions of the enemy reſpecting that 
event be don. contrafted with' 
the mode'taken by the government' 
of Britain to promulgate the cir-- 
cumſtances belonging to it; theſe” 
papers exhibited a full, explicit, 


and detailed account of the whole 


tranſaction, and evinced that the 
principle of compenſation was un- 
derſtood at firſt to be the baſis of 
negotiation, and that the French 
took an early opportunity of re- 
cediag from iR... 

The preliminaries of peace (con- 
tinued lord Grenville) had been 
ſolemnly agreed upon between them 
and the emperor; both parties ob- 
liged themſelves to invite their re- 


ſpective allies to meet in a general 


congreſs to ſettle it: this agreement 
was openly violated. Even in 
limine it was obvious that they ace 
oepted the proffer of negotiation, 
merely becauſe they knew that ſueh 
was the general temper of the peo- 
ple of France that they could not 
venture to refuſe jt. However, 
they would only conſent to enter 
into it for a definitive peace with 


this country, and in the firſt in- 


ſtance deſired it might be à ſeparate 
peace; but that, his majeſty imme- 
diately rejected, being determined 
to guard the intereſts of his ally the 


queen of Portugal, and to put tho 5 


republic on an equal footing, intj · 
mated that he would allow them to 
treat for Spain and Holland their 


allies.” This point adjyſted; another 
difference roſe. contrary to the ęſta 
blithedvſage-fallnegotiation-—they: 
objected to the taking into vonſi- 
deration the treaties exiſting with v. 
ther nations, though France was's 

11S? guaranteg 
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guarantee to them. Anxious to 
reſtore. peace, his majeſty over- 
looked theſe difficulties, new and 
unprecedented as they were. 


The directory, defeated in their 


firſt objects, were obliged to proceed 
in the negotiation. In the paſſport 
ſent over for the perſon whom his 
. majeſty ſhould appoint to treat, the 
form was a direct and intentional 
departure from poſitive agreement 
and eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; it expreſsly 
1238 againſt a preliminary, and 
imited the object to à definitive 
ace, though the moment the ne- 
lation was opened they departed 
trom their own ſtipulation, and 
commenced with the propoſal and 
diſcuſſion of thoſe very preliminary 
points: to prove the kind of temper 


which the enemy brought to the 


Negotiation, they flung out baſe 
and unworthy infinuations againſt 
the perſon appointed to conduct it; 


this indeed only deſerved contempt, 


but it ſhowed a ſpirit eager to bring 
forward new cauſes of animoſity, 
and multiply obſtacles. His lord- 


ſhip then adverted to the negotia- 


tion itſelf ; his majeſty had (he 
ſaid) with an unexampled libera- 
lity, directed, almoſt in the firſt-in- 
tervie between the plenipoten+ 
tiaries, a full and detailed account 
to be given in of the terms upon 
which he would conclude peace. 
The paper was on the table, and 
every one might read and determine 


for themſelves on it's nature and 


character; might judge whether it 
was a full and fair ſtatement of ho- 
nourable treaty, or a project iu blank : 
lord Grenville particularly wiſhed 
it might be compared with the re- 
preſentation given of it by the ene - 
my in a paper of high authority, 
and publiſhed officially. This pro- 
ject however being delivered, the 
French government found itſelf 
embarraſſed; no auſwer was return 
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_ eſtabliſhedz it would 
under what military violence the 


ed, becauſe this would have diſap- 


pointed the ſchemes of the direc- 
tory; had they been; ſerious in 
their wiſhes for peace, would they: 
have brought forward the topics 
which they did bring forwardꝰ 
would they have ſtated the points 
of his majeſty's title as king of 


France? the reſtoration of the ſhips 


taken at Toulon; or a renunciation 
of the mortgages of this country 
upon the Netherlands? But the 
point on which tlie failure of the 
negotiation turned was the renewal 
of a 32 which had been de-. 
clared inadmiſſible; the complete 
renunciation of every thing which 
had been taken during the war, not 
ny __ Frm —— allies; 
they demanded, as a preliminary, to 
renounce all that we had to 

and to declare all that we wou 


concede. It would not have been 


merely folly, it would have been 
treaſon in any miniſterto have com · 
plied with a demand ſo derogatory 
to the honour, and ſo fatal to the 
intereſts, of his county. 

It would eafily be recollected. in 
what circumſtances, amidſt what 


violence the French conſtitution of 


1795, overthrown by the revolu- 
tion of the 4th of September, was 
recollected 


firſt elections were conducted: in 
no ſenſe was any freedom permitted, 
or the voice and ſentiments of the 
22 of France poſſible to be col - 
ected, till the month of April laſt, 


when a conſiderable change in the 


temper of the councils, as well as in 
the people at large, was obſerved: a 
majority in the legiſlativg bodies 
feemed diſpaſed to put an end to 
the miſeries of the country, to re- 


move the evils of which ſome-of 


them had been the authors, to atone 
for the crimes of which many of 
them had been guilty, and _ 
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ſtore ſome degree of order and tran- 


quillity to the unhappy people of 
France, 15 
They wiſhed alſo to oppoſe that 
revolntionary principle which the 
directory endeavoured to ſpread 


with too muck ſucceſs over Eu- 


rope, Theſe views, however, ill 
accorded with the ſchemes of the 
latter: but had they broken off the 


negotiation upon the terms we of- 


fered, immediately had they thrown 
off the maſk, and revealed their de- 
termination of prolonging the mi- 
ſeries of their own country on ja- 
cobin principles, and by jacobin 
means, they would have put the 
councils on their guard, they-would' 
have made all France and Europe 
the judges of their conduct. and 
they would have anticipated the 
event which they were preparing. 
Again, had they- brought forward 
another project of their own, the 

muſt have diſappointed the oby 

which they had in view, that of 
breaking off the negotiation with- 
out ſpecifying any terms, and throw- 
ing the whole odium of the failure 
upon us. At the moment they were 
practiſing every evaſion, creating 
every delay, refuſing to deliver in a 
counter project, they held a lan- 
guage directly oppoſite in their 
meſſages to the council. In theſe, 
they threw the charge of procraſti- 
nation upon us, wiſhing to gain 
time till their plot was ready to be 
executed; and hilſt their plenipo- 
tentiaries were daily apologiſing to 
us, for the extraordinary delays 
which took place, they unhappily 
ſucceeded in their deſigns, and the 


frail fabric of the conſtitution of 


1795 was pverturned, It was clear 
to every one Who had watched the 
ragreſs of events, that it was at 
aris, not at Liſle, that the reſult of 
the conferences would be deter- 
mined; it depended on the diſputes 


which agitated the couneils and the 
overnment ; and if the directory 
Neecesdöd, the event might eafily 
be foreſeen. N f 8 r 
This tormed the only excuſe for 
our miniſters having ſubmitted ſo 
long to the evaſions of the enemy 
and their hopes of attaining peace 
at laſt favoured the deception which 
the directory wiſhed to paſs upon 
the people of France, by ſo long 


keeping up the appearance of nego- 


tiation, and cheriſhing the expec - 
tations of ſucceſs, _ p41; 
When the revolution of Septem- 
ber arrived, and they had accom» 

iſhed their project at Paris, they 
immediately changed their ſyſtem; 


and avowed their object. Every 


thing which had been done was 
retracted; their views were evi- 


dently not confined to their own 
country, or to the rupture of the 


negotiation; they went further, | 
they declared it was our conſtitu« 
tion, our laws, our religion, and 
our liberties, with which they were 
at war; it was our public glory and 
our private happineſs which they 
laboured to ſubvert, and to eſtabli 
intheir ſtead French liberty, French 
principles, and French anarchy, with 
all.its train of horrors! With ſuch 


avowals, his lordſhip faid, he was 


at a loſs to conceive what pallia- 
tions could poſſibly be offered for 
the conduct of the enemy: he well 
knew and lamented that every mea · 
ſure of the French government, in 
its relation to this country, found' 
more able and ingenious apologiſts 
here than in France; and even what 
ſeemed' too flagrant for defence. 
was juſtified by more plauſible ar- 
guments, and placed in more fa« 
vourable lights, than the talents of 


the friends of the directory on the 


other ſide the water could pro- 
duce. | 3 090 
This was no moment for humi- 
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nation; it was not the period when 
the dignity and honour of the na- 


tion ought to be ſacrificed ; nor 


was it the ſeaſon to deſpair: the 
reſources of the country were great 


and powerful; public and private 


happineſs were at ſtake; every man 


in that aſſembly in partieular muſt 


know that his property and his 


exiſtence depended on the iſſue of 


the conteſt which we had to main - 
tain: but with the intereſt of the 
firſt claſs of men in the ſtate, the 
happineſs of the loweſt was con- 


ſulted ; the ſufferings, the perſecu- 
tions, the horrors to which the firſt 
orders in France were. doomed, 


though they began with the nobleſſe, 
were ſpread over all, and felt even 
by the humbleſt peaſantry of the 


kingdom; nay, bad been the 


ſource of more calamity to them, 


than to the unhappy nobility whom 
we every day ſaw groaning under 


their diſtreſſes: and this was the ſen- 
timent with which the people of this 
country at large were inſpired; they 


were convinced that a vigorous ef- 
fort was eſſential to ſecure an ho- 
nourable peace, that there was no 
ſafety without reſiſtance, no hope 
but in courage and magnanimity. 
His lordſhip concluded this ſpeech, 
of uncommon length, with ſtrenu- 
ouſly recommending perſeverance 
in the conduct we had hitherto 
purſued, and entreating the houſe 


to carry the declaration of theſe 


reſolutions to the foot of the throne, 
with ſolemn pledges to defend, at 
every hazard, his majeſty's perſon 


aud government, with the liberties 
and happineſs ef England. 


The earl of Darnley ſaid, he ap- 
Proved of the moderation, as well as 


dignity, with which thelate negotia- 


tion on our part had been carried on, 
and cenſured the conduct of the 
French on account of its duplicity; 


there was nothing in the relative ſi- 


1 . 
* - 


tuation of the countries at preſent to 


juſtify our deſpondency. He could 
not ſee how it was poſſi ble for the 
enemy to proſecute hoſtilities offen- 
ſively, when he conſidered the de- 
plorable ſtate of their navy, and the 
triumphant condition of ours: the 


reſources of our country were ade - 


quate to the conteſt, and he ex- 
pected the moſt perfect unanimity 
amongſt their lord ſhips. e 
HI addreſs was carried nem. 
On the toth of November the 
ſame. ſubject was taken into conſis: 
deration by the houſe of commons. 
Sir John Sinclair, though he 

felſed entire acquieſcence as to. 
its general tenor, moved an amend», 
ment to the addreſs of thanks, be- 
cauſe certain, phraſes appeared to 


him exceptionable, indicating an 


intention that there ſhould be no 
end to the war. He expreſſed aſto - 
niſhment at the mean manner in 
which the negotiation had been 
conducted. When it, was firſt pro» | 
poſed, he intended to have moved 
the houſe that no negotiation ſhould: 
have been ſet on foot till the French 
miniſter had giveq a contre project. 
He now regretted not having done 
ſo, but he was deterred by the fear 
that it might have been an impedi- 


ment. Miniſters by neglecting this 


in the onſet, had brought much 


diſgrace upon the country. He 


appealed to the papers whether the 
charge was unfounded, for by thoſe 
it would appear that the moſt un- 
wartantable inſinuations and foul 
calumnies upon our executive go- 
vernment had been patiently born 
by our miniſters. 1 was ſorry to 
ſee the country ſo lowered. Whilſt 
he lamented our management, he 
was obliged, he ſaid, to cenſure no 
leſs, the language of the declaration 
aud 9 as being at once full 
ol zaſucieks, and inciſeQtual to, any 
5 ; - good, 
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| ; they not only pro- expunge the words denoting an in- | 

, ood pupae perpetual hoſtili- Ron animoſity, and to declare, 
ties, but made charges which were that whenever France was diſpoſed 
not juſtified by the papers. to treat on reaſonable terms,” we 
The houſe was told that the pre · would not refuſe to negotiate. + | 

liminaries propoſed by the French Lord Temple ſincerely lamented 
government were frivolous and that the negotiatiom had evet been 

. offenſive; but on looking into them, attempted, and as ſincerely rejoiced- 

: they would find that the firſt ,of; when it had been broken off; for 
thoſe was, the abandonment by our he ſaw infinitely more danger (he 
king of the title of king of France; ſaid) in the concluſion of a- peace 
the ſecond, the reſtitution of the with the preſent rulers of France than 
ſhips taken at Toulon; and the in the continuation of war: indeed 

8 third, the relinquiſhment of our the diſpoſition of thoſe: men was ſo 

mortgage on the Low Countries: manifeſted in all their conduct for 

but for his part he could not ſee the laſt four years, that any one 
any thing in the papers that ſhowed; might have foreſeen the event of 
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an expreſs demand of thoſe points the overture; It was a matter of 


on the part of France. The decla- 
ration ſtated, that it was not their 
wiſh to make peace; whereas it ap- 
peared on the face of the papers 
that the French plenipotentiaries 
took much pains to prove the re- 
verſe, and this the houſe would 
find acknowledged by lord Malmeſ- 
bury in his firſt and ſecond. letters. 
Another charge was, that it was their 
intention to overthrow the govern- 
ment of England: ſir Jahn declared, 
that if he believed this to be the diſ- 
poſition of France, he would vote for 
the addreſs as it ſtood; but it was his 
opinion that ſuch an intention might 
be tranſiently expreſſed, only un 

the irritation of ſuppoſed wrong. 
France might probably be invete- 
rate againſt us, believing that we 
were iuveterate againſt her; the di- 
rectory might profeſs a deſign to 
overturn our government, becauſe 
we had endeavoured to overturu 
theirs, but at the ſame time, ſhow- 
ed they had no objection to peace, 
if we would leave them alone... To 
prevent- the perpetuation of theſe 
{ſentiments between the two nations, 
he moved an amendment, expreſſ- 
ing the reſolution of the houſe to 
tupport his majeſty in the war, bo 


utter indifference to England what 
form of government might take 
place on the other ſide of oh wa- 
ter provided it was ſuch as pro- 
miſed permanency. His only wiſn 
was that peace ſhould be laſting, 
and for this- reaſon he entertained 
hopes of pacification when the mo-- 
derate party was gaining ground 3 
but the moment it gave way, an 
end was ꝓut to all accommodation. 
The ſame animoſity which actuated 
them in che beginning of the con- 
teſt was viſible at Liſle, and had 
been avowed by the directory ſince 
the negotiation had been broken 
off; they had declared that delenda 
% Carthago muſt be the determina- 
tion of the conteſt. Of the extent 
and inveteracy of their deſigne, 
there could be no- ſtronger proof 
than their decreeing an army to 
march to the coaſt oppoſite to our 
ſhores, and dignifying it with the 
name of the Army of England ; nat 


to mention their ſcoffing at the rights: _ 


of nations, and difclaiming all-right 
to be bound by the molt ſolemnu 
treaties. What confidence could be 
placed in men who had broken 
them already? who had transferred 


nations who relied upon n 
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the dominion of other powers; of - 
fered aſſiſtance to the rebellious 
every countty; deceived their own 


people with the name of liberty; 
ſent off the legal conſtitutional re- 
er eee of the nation into 


o 


niſhment without proof of their 


guilt, or even trial, and impriſon 

2 printer for invectives again 

their war miniſter? © © 1 
The chancellor of the exchequer 


roſe: he expreſſed diſappointment 
that the concurrence 
upon ſuch a ſubject as was now 


the houſe 


ſubmitted to their conſideration, 


mould not be unanimous, and 


much ſurpriſe at the propoſed 
amendment of the honourable ba- 
ronet. The continuance of the war 


was to be aſcribed alone to the im- 
placable animoſity, to the inſatiable 


ambition, to the unwarrantable pre- 
tenſions of the preſent "frantic go- 
| Was it the 
buũneſs of a Britiſh-parliament to 


Content itſelf with mere lamentation 


of the miſeries of war, forgetting 


that it was the duty of the repre- 


ſentatives of a great nation to ſtate 
the ſource of thoſe miſeries. Our 


calamities proceeded from the ran- 


corous ſpirit of the enemy; and to 
them, not to us, the guilt and re- 
ſponſibility of future extremities 
were to be imputed. Miniſters 
had | exerted every endeavour to 
procure peace; and from the com- 
mencement of the negotiation to 


Its final rupture, the whole of the 
intermediate delay was owing to 


the evaſive conduct of France. Mr. 
Pitt reprobated with much ſarcaſm 
what he called the tenderneſs of 
the honourable baronet, who choſe 
rather to diſguiſe the truth, than 
riſk the tremendous evil of offend- 
ing ſuch an enemy, by uſing lan- 
guage which might diſpleaſe them 


compromiſing the character of the 


country, 
2 


L - 


leaving it doubtful to Eu- 


moment of our 


rope to whom the rupture of the 
negotiation was to be aſcribed, and 
fearing to purſue that manly con- 
duct which truth and dignity re- 
uired, leſt we ſhould cheriſh a 
irit of endlefs animoſity, * 
80 far from this being the proper 
inference, the very reverſe was the 
caſe: he who ſcrupled to declare 
that the government of France 


had acted in direct contempt” of 


every principle of juſtice; he who 
blinked the difcuſhon of this im- 
portant point, deprived us of the 
moſt conſolatory reflection which 
we could enjoy amidſt inevitable 
calamity and neceſſary war, It was 
from the conſideration that it was 
the government, not the people of 
France, who were to blame, that 
we now might indulge hopes of a 
more favourable change of circum» 
ſtances, Was there a word in the - 
addreſs which breathed the ſpirit of 
endlefs animoſity? Surely not! on 
the contrary, his majeſty aſſured the 
people of this country, he declared 
to France and to Europe, that he 
did not forego the hope of pacifica» 
tion, and that he was prepared to 
renew his endeavours to effect it 
whenever the enemy ſhould dif- 
cover a temper more correſpond- 
ing to his own. Nay more, whilſt 
the declaration diſclaimed all en- 
mity againſt the French nation, it 
profeſſed to have no objeRion to 


treat even with thoſe who exerciſed 
at preſent the functions of govern- 


ment. Even aſter the diſtinguiſhed 
ſucceſſes which had crowned his 
majeſty's arms, he was willing to 


conclude a peace with that very 


government, upon thoſe moderate 
terms which he propoſed in the 
greateſt difficulty. 
Mr. Pitt then went over all the 
grounds of the negotiation, which, 
as they have been detailed in ano- 
ther place? would be tedious and 

unneceſlary 
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by the conceſſions which they had 
made, merely to obtain peace we 
had offered to France all that we 
had conquered in the Weſt Indies, 
the ſtrong Iſland of Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Tobagd, that part of St. 


Domingo occupied by our troops; 


in the Eaſt Indies, Pondicherry and 
Chandernagore, with all their ſet- 


tlements and factories in that quar- 


ter. And in return for what were 
all theſe” ſacrifices offered for 

ace alone! to an enemy too, 
whoſe forces had never 


| _ 
met the military ſtrength of th 


country without adding to our na- 
tional glory and'renown—an enemy 
whoſe fleets had never encountered 
ours, but to increaſe” the liſt. of 
their defeats - an enemy whoſe 


commerce was extinguiſhed, whoſe 


navywas annihilated, whoſe financial 
diſtreſs, however palliated by their 

rtiſans here, was loudly proved 
in the groans of the people, in the 
contentions of the councils, and 


in the acts of violence of the execu- 


tive government. Of the allies, 
Spain had felt the war into which 
ſhe had been compelled to enter, 
only in the triumphs ſhe had added 


to this country, and her own dif- 


grace. One iſland had been taken 
from her by us, for which, in the 
circumſtances ſhe ſtood; ſhe could 
have no claim for compenſation. 
but the iſland Trinidad was claim- 
ed on another ground, as a condi. 


tion of our guaranteeing the ceſſion 


of the Spaniſh part of St. Domingo 
to France, which, by ſolemn trea- 
ties, could not be given up without 
the conſent of this country. To 
Holland we offered to reſtore all 
the ſources of her commerce, every 
thing valuable to her ee 


and only required that which would 


unneceſſary. to relate: be avowed 
in very ſtrenuous terms the fincerity 
of miniſters, fully proved (he ſaid) - 
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have enabled France to ſubjugate 
the other poſſeſſions of Holland, 
and to haraſs our own. eſtabliſh- 


ments in the Eaſt. All that we- 


demanded was, to ſecure what we 
already poſſeſſed, that which was 
eſſential to our ancient eſtabliſh- 
ment . and, naval power. 
viewing the ſtate of the two coun- 
tries, let the world judge the value 
of the conceſſion on one part, and 
the force of the claim upon the 
other: compare the mutual means 
of offence and reſiſtance, the power 
of the French to take from us, and 
the ability of this country to retain; 


D re. 


and upon that compariſon decide 
whether the projet of his majeſty 


and moderation? 40 
The chancellor of the exche . 
er proceeded here to make a 
atement of the arrogance and the 


duplicity of the French. Eadleſa 


delays enſued, he ſaid, to give a 


colour of attention to the wiſhes of. 


their nation for peace: time was 
conſumed in fending for inſtruc- 
tions to Madrid, and to the Hague; 
and the-confideration of the dif- 
ferent points ſtudiouſly protracted: 
after the negotiation had aſſumed 


this ſhape, what was done, what £ 


did not manifeſt proofs of fincerity | 


progreſs was made, when every - oa | 
hey 


tence for delay was removed? 
then required that we, whom they 
had ſummoned to treat for a de- 
finitive treaty, ſhould ſtop and diſ- 
cuſs preliminary points, which 
though diſcuſſed and ſettled, we 
did not know but the next mo- 


ment might be wholly laid aſide. 


They led the conferences to vague 


8 points; inſiſted that , 


his majeſty ſhould reſign the title 
of king of France — # harmleſs 
feather at leaſt, which his anceſtors 
had ſo long worn on their crowus; 


they demanded reſtitution” of the 


ſhips taken at Toulon, or a com- 
3 | penſation; 
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penſation; and a renunciation of 
any mortgage which this country 
might poſſeſs for the loan to the 
emperor. The French plenipo- 
tentiaries were immediately inform- 
ed that this country had no ſuch 
3 that there could be no 
conceſſion where there was no 
claim; and that the point was not 
worth talking about. 
We next were called upon to 
ſubſcribe as a preliminary, that we 
| were. prepared to give up every 
thing we had acquired during the 
war. Such a preliminary could not 
be admitted by any man who was 
not diſpoſed to adore the idol of 
the French power in proſtrate baſe - 
neſs. His majeſty did not heſitate 
in refuſing to comply with ſuch in- 
ſolent demandes. 
The directory, however, did not 
then adhere to the extravagance of 
them; a long delay to amuſe their 
people took place: they pleaded it 
as a proof of the ſincerity of their 
pacific. intentions, and pretended 
that they were under the neceſſity 
of ſending to their allies an account 
of what paſſed, that they were en- 
deavouring to prevail upon them 
to put an end to the calamities of a 
war into which they had brought 
thoſe allies, and who have ever 
ſince been in a flate of abject ſub- 
jection to them, whatever import - 
ance they affected to give them in 
this negotiation. They then di- 
rected their plenipotentiaries to in- 
form Lord Malmeſbury that they had 


obtained an anſwer, but it was not 


ſatisfactory; and they were obliged 
to ſend another meſſenger. K 
It was thus they concealed their 
inſincerity till the dreadful cata- 
ſtrophe of the 4th of September; and 
even ſome days after that violence 
broke out in Paris, they promiſed 
to produce their projet, {till paciſic 
in their profeſſions, and inimical in 
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which were to come 
This demand was, that lord 
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their deſigns, The ſtep whith they 
took after this laſt aſſurance was, to- 
renew in a more offenſive form the 
demand which had been rejected 
by lord Malmeſbury: two months 
before; in which rejection they had 
acquieſced, and we in the interval 
had been waiting for the propoſals: 
from them. 


Malmeſbury ſhould ſhow to them 
his powers, his inſtructions, and the 
uſe he was to make of them: as an 
inducement to comply with tbis+ 
modeſt requiſition, they -- aſſured; - 
him, that though this demand was 
made, it would never be urged to 
carry it into effect. Mr. Pitt ſaid, 
there appeared little reaſon for cen - 
ſuring miniſters for not truſting 
ſuch aſſurances from ſuch an ent- 
my. He would leave others to 
imagine what was likely to have 
been the end of a negotiation in 
which it was a preliminary to refign; 
every thing—in which it was de-, 
manded to reveal every thing re- 
quired; that our ambaſſador ſould 
make known,: not only his powers 
but his inſtructions, before even 
they had explained a word of 
theirs; and whilſt they informed us, 
that we were not to. expect to hear 
what their pbwers were until we 
profeſſed ourſely es ready to accede 
to any thing which the directory. 
might pleaſe to dictate. Lord 
Malmeſbury returned for anſwer, 
that his powers were ample : they - 
then went no further than to ſay, 
if he could not ſhow his inſtructions, 
he ſhould ſend. to England for the 
power to which he replied, that 
he ſhould not have it, if he ſent... 
In this they ſeemingly acquieſced, 
and amuſed us for two months; at 
the end of which time the pleni-⸗ 
potentiaries ſay, not what they ſaid 
beſore - ſend to England for powers 
to aceede io propoſals which N 
e 


England yourſelf for powers to ob- 
tain peace. Such was the manner 
in which the proſpect of peace was 
to be opened and broken off; for 
the groſs attempt to deceive all 
Europe by the affectation of mo: 
deration, in ordering the French 
miniſters to remain at Liſle for ten 
days, was unworthy à comment: 
they ſaid they expected an embaſ- 


ſador to return; they knew'it was 


impoſlible he ſhould after their ſtat- 
ing as a fine qua non, that we ſhould 


throw , ourſelves. at their feet for 
mercy before we knew what-terms 


they ſhould, be in the humour to 
dictate, to us. But it is eſſential 
that we ſhould know {continued 
Mr, Pitt) the real aim of the enemy: 
it is not our commerce, it is not 
our wealth, it is not our colonies in 
the weſt, or our. territories in the 
eaſt, nor is it our maritime great- 
neſs, or the extent of our empire: 
No! the object is our liberty / the 
baſis of our independence, the cita- 
del of our happineſs aur conſtiru- 


tion! They themſelves have declar- 


ed it—openly avowed that our go- 
vernment and "theirs cannot ſubfiſt 
together, and their endeavour is to 
deſtroy it, Should they come 
amongſt us, they would bring with 
their invading army the great peſti- 
lence to man, the genius of French 
liberty, which contains in it every 
curſe to ſociety. . In the place of 
our glorious principles and equal 
laws will be a hideous monſter 
whom nothing can content but the 
annihilation -of the Britiſh empire. 
And are we under circumſtances to 
be afraid or aſhamed to declare in a 
firm and manly tone, that we will 
defend ourſelves? are we to ſhun 
the truth, and forget the energy 


which belongs to Engliſhmen ? If 


therefore we value property, li- 
berty, law; if we value national 
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Have already rejected, . but go to pow 


29 
er or domeſtic happineſs; we 


mall reſiſt theſe demands with in- 


dignation. There was not a man 


| = _ let his enjoyments be ever 


o conſiderable, who ought not to 
ſacrifice atiy portion of it to 
oppoſe the violence of the enemy 
nor one whoſe ſtock was ſo mall 
that he ſhould not be ready to ſa- 
crifice his life in the ſame cauſe. 
We owed it in gratitude - to Provi- 
dence; whoſe goodneſs had placed 
us ſo high in the ſcale of nations, 
and cauſed us to be the admiration 
of Europe, with moſt of the go-— 
vernments of which outs was a 
happy contraſt. The means of our 
ſafery were ſtill in our hands; our 
blefings were many; and the — 
ſervation of them was our higheſt 
duty. He truſted that we never 
ſhould abandon it, to whatever ex- 
tremity we might de driven; but 
cheerfully enter into a pledge for 
the ſincere performance of it, de- 
claring our determination to ſtand 
or by the laws, liberties, and 
religion of our country.» 2 7 
Mr. Pollen, after complimentin 
the miniſter on his eloquent an 
able ſpeech, profeſſed his belief in 
the ſincerity on our part during the 
late negotiation ;' he im its 
failure ſolely to the French overn- 
ment, whoſe power the ſudden re- 
turn of | 
overthrown. Of many of the 
meaſures of the miniſtry he 
diſapproved, but he now felt the 
neceſſity of throwing a veil over 
the paſt: when we looked forward, 
the proſpect was too ſerious to per- 
mit us to waſte time in vain regrets: 
we now were called to à ſituation 
which required all our intrepidity 
and all our firmneſs. There was 
no longer a queſtion of conſuming 
our ſtrength in an euren, ſtrug- 
gle to maintain the balance of power 
and the former ſyſtem of Europeag 


politics. 


ce muſt inevitably have 


- 


- 


cover us with 


ed e piece of information of tob 


Politics, A more urgent care 
preſſed home on our feelings, and 
ſhould engage our whole attention. 


The danger was imminent, and fy 


every thing valuable was to be de- 
ſended - our laws, our liberties, and 
our conſtitution, which it was the 
| fixed object of the enemy to over- 
turn; and above all we had to de- 
precate and prevent what would 


ſhame—the permitting the French 
to irvade our kingdom, violate our 
females, and enſlave our children. 
The addreſs had his moſt cordial 
ſupport. r 
Mr. Martin much applauded the 
peech of Mr. Pitt; it was more 
convincing, he ſaid, than any he 
had heard upon the ſubject: in- 
deed, if the French would have 
acceded to any reaſonable terms, it 
was his opinion that tkey ſhould 
not be rejected; but when he ſaw 
they were determined to dictate the 
conditions, we ought not to permit 
ourſelves to be trampled on, but 


evince the ſpirit which became a 
great nation. He thought the pre- 


nt amendment unneceſſary, and 
that the original addreſs was more 
conſonant to the nature of our 
preſent circumſtance. 

Mr. N. Edwards roſe to ſay, that 
in bis county, Rutlandſhire, the beſt 
poſſi ble diſpoſition prevailed a- 
mongſt the inhabitants, and that 
the lord lieutenant of it was diſtin- 


guiſhed for the inſtitution of the - 


yeamanry corps. In many of the 


villages he knew, from perſonal ob- 


ſervation, and from repeated aſſur- 
ance, that the people were ready to 


make every ſacrifice for the defence 


of the country. There were a 
body of villagers, to the number of 
more than a thouſand, prepared 
to come forward whenever danger 
threatened, and to defend our fron- 


tiers: this, perhaps, might be dem- 


inextinguiſhable 


private a nature to be mentioned in 
the houſe; but he brought it as a 
mptom of the zeal and alacrity 
wy animated that part of Eng 
/ r 

Mr. Lloyd roſe to ' expreſs,” he 


ſaid,” his dete ſlation of tbe perfi- 


dious conduct of the directory : and 
although the county of Flint, as a 


mineral county, ſuffered in a par- 


ticular manner from the continu» 
ance of the wur (it having almoſt 
entirely put an end to th ey 
trade); yetthere would not be foun 

in the Hagen ſet of men more 
ready to oppoſe the tyrannic rulers 


of France, or more willing to repel 
their attacks, than thoſe men whom 


he had the honour to repreſent. 
Lord Carysford cordially con- 
curred in the ſentiments of the ad- 
dreſs: the French ſyſtem was ſet u 
for the annoyance" of Europe, an 
Europe could bear witneſs to the 


moderation and juftice of our cauſe. 


Our reſiſtance was pointed agajnft 
the exorbitant pretenſions of the 
enemy ; and it was in uniſon withthe 

rinciples upon which we had acted 
rom the beginning, as we had uni- 
formly declared, that whatever form 
their erer, might aſſume we 
would not decline entering into 
any negotiation conſiſtent with the 
honour and ſecurity of this Kine 
dom. To this pledge we ſtrictly 
had adhered; and the ſyſtem. of 
moderation upon which we had 
proceeded ſhould unite all men of 


every deſcription- in a cordial and 


vigorousdefence of our laws, rights, 
and conſtitution. Such an nnani- 
mous co-operation would have the 
double good effect of ſilencing the 
calumnies which were circulated 
abroad by the enemy, and of re- 
viving our ſpirits at home, if indeed 
they were permitted to droop,— 
There was nothing in our ſituation 

| Ki, | to 
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to excite deſpair; and whence could 
it ariſe? from the empty threats 
held out againſt us by the French? 
We had tried their ſtrength in many 
conflicts, and the trials were crown» 
ed with complete ſucceſs. France 
had aſpired to univerſal dominion; 
but their attempts had always been 
repreſſed by the valour- of this 
country, One circumſtance, it 
was true; ſeemed- to juſtify our 
alarms for the continuance of the 
war—it was an unproductive con- 
teſt; we had much to loſe, and no- 
thing to gain; nor could we — 
to make any ſucceſsful impreſſion 
on the enemy's territories ; but we 
had already conquered all their 
foreign poſſeſſions, though any at- 
tempt on France herſelf was not 
likely to ſucceed : und any on their 


rt reſpecting an invaſion g 
fand would prove ally impo- 
tent and ine ffectual. He was ſorry 


to ſee that Ireland was in 4 diffe- 
rent ſituation; but notwithſtanding 
its preſent diſturbances, and the at : 
tacks of the French, he was ſatis- 
fied they would meet with the ſame 
reception as on a former occaſion, 
if they endeavoured to land there, 
He expreſſed his wiſhes. that the 
houſe would carry to the throne 
full and forcible aſſurances of their 
united determination to exert che 
vigour, and tall forth the reſources 
of a country, not to be equalled by 
any other nation in Europe 

r. Lawrence, in a long and ela» 
borate ſpeech, blamed the mini- 
ſter for having offered ſo much to 
the French as the price of peace. If 
the directory had accepted the terms 
which were offered, ia what a ſitua» 
tion (he ſaid) ſhould we now have 
been! Had our project of a defini- 
tive treaty been then ſigned, how 


ſhould we now have ſtood? Did 


they not ſtill profeſs the ſame prin» 


ciples which weſooften pronounced 


through every 
the negotiation ſucceeded ſhould-we * 


CA FOREIGN HIS Tor. = 
regular eſtabliſhments? Bo 


fatal to all 


did they not uniformly act upon 


them? were they not as ready as 


ever to pour forth their hordes, to 
propagate them with the bayonet 
other nation? Had 


not now have been left upon the 
good faith of a power which never 

ad regarded any compact, any ob- 
ligation, any public law of Europe? 
No peace with men of ſuch opi - 
nions could be ſecuretill they knew 
that we had the ability to reſiſt and 
avenge every infringe 
nor was that ability to be diſplayed 
by a paſſive ſyſtem of defence, bat 
by purſuing the war with ſpirit and 


reſolution. 1 ! 


11483, 14 I'H Ro 
It had been ſaid that we had bet- 


ter give up ſor ever the right of 
ſearching -neutral veſſels, and make 
that conceſſion the ground of anew 
defenfive league, than. wait to havs 
it extracted from us. But the day 
in which any ſuch tteaty ſhould: be 
ſigned would be fatal to England: 
It was to our naval power that we 
owed the rank which we held as a 
nation our maritime ſupetiority 
which had hitherto enabled us to 


maintain the balance of European 


power, not to alarm and ſubjugate 
other kingdoms, but for the pre- 


ſervation aud general benefit of all. 


ment of ijt; 


If once we gave up the clear un- 


doubted right, which even America 
in her preſent diſpute with France 
had recogniſed, of ſtopping and 


ſearching the veſſels of countries in 


peace with us, our naval force 


would have little. againſt which it 
could operate in any future war. 
An enemy unable to meet us in 
arms on the ocean, by ſurrendering 


his navigation, might ſecure his 
whole commerce in neutral ſhips 
from our victorious force; and it 
was chiefly by diſtreſſing his-com+» 


merce that a naval power could ſo 


act 
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a as to compel a peace, It was been ſpent in gaining the princes 
thus bythe treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and ſtates of the Netherland to our 
Louis the XV. was contented to re- ſide than in the preſent war vet 


ſtore all his conqueſts that he might no reliance could be placed on the 
be releaſed from the preſſure of our allies whom we had ſo gained. No 
maritime power on the trade of his effectual aid; was detib ed from their 


kingdom. Dr. Lawrence ſaid; he co-operation, and, in fact, they ſoot 


thought it his duty to call the atten- after deſerted us. Commerce We 
non of the houſe and the nation to had none; our revenue was not to 
the danger which lurked under the be mentioned; then, as now, we 


ſpecious language of « the freedom were obliged to refort to an iſſue of 
of the ſeas,” which we had been re- foreign coin, to ſupply our cireula- 


commended to acknowledge, as if 


the right which we had invariably 
exerciſed was an act of uſurpation 


and injuſtice, There was one point 


more which he thought it proper to 
notice; the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had called his -majeſty's 


tion. We had ſcarcely any ſpecie 
of our own.” We had acquired 
nothing from the enemy; we had 


loſt our natural dominion of the 


ſea, our coaſts were inſulted and 
plundered. Harwich had been ſet 
on fire, the Iſle of Thanet, Folk- 


many centuries had ſhed luſtre on 


title of king of France a harm- ſtone, and Dover, had ſuffered more 
leſs feather. In his own opinion, lightly, Haſtings- more ſeverely. 


no ancient dignity; which for fo Southampton had been burnt to the 
ound: a great part of Plymouth, 
the Engliſn crown, ought to be con- with all the great ſhips in that har- 


n derꝭd as a mere light unſubſtantial bour, ſnared the fame fate; and the 
ornament. If we ſuffered that Ifle of Jerſey had been conquered 
feather to be plucked, be feared (as the records of the houſe cop - 
that three other feathers, which were 
nearly connected with the crown, land. Within our own iſland, the 
would ſoon follow. A great na- Scots, not as now united to us, but 
tion could never ſafely fubmit to the faſt allies of our enemies, were 


ſſed) to the great flander of the 


be diſgraced. He wiſhed the houſe threatening our borders, whilſt ia 
to recollect the time-when that title many of our counties and cities 
was firſt uſed; in the reign of exiſted a deſperate knot of conſpi- 


Edward III. then it was that we rators, bound together by oath;upon 
had the firſt full regular record the firſt intelligence of thoſe diſaſ- 
of the proceedings in parliament; ters which they wiſhed to their 


Whether it was ſrom the peculiar 


favour of Providence that we might 


have always before us an example 
to fix our wavering courage in mo- 
ments of terror; but ſo the fact was, 
that the firſt conferences of the tuo 


houſes, whichappear upon the rolls, 


are of that epoch,” and exbibit a 


ſituation of the country far leſs 
favourable than the preſent in every 
thing but the ſpirit of Engliſhmen; 


. 
ew * 
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country, to riſe in a general inſur- 
rectiou to rob and maſfacre their 


peaceadle neighbours. What then 


was the conduct of | parliament? 


the commons reſolved that the go- 


vernment had ſufficient power to 
protect the internal peace of the 
land; tbey propoſed methods of 
external defence; they agreed in the 
neceſſity of à large ſupply, and 
they declared their own good 


Allowing for the relative value of to grant what the exigeneies of the 
money, much larger ſums had then ſtate demanded. But to give greater 


ee 
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effect to the meaſure, they adviſed 
that another parliament ſhould be 
ſummoned, and promiſed on their 


country, and there uſe all thejr in- 


to the exigences of the preſent ſitua- 
tion. 
what was the concluſion of a war 
of twenty years? a peace dictated 
by Edward as he was marching back 
from the ſiege of Paris. Upon that 

lorious example Engliſhmen ſbould 
fx their eyes, gaze, till they kindled 
into the zeal and intrepidity which 
glowed in the hearts, and diſtin- 
guiſhed the conduct, of our ancel- 


ors, 


to that Being who ſees every thing 
in their fr cauſes and ultimate 
conſequences. It was our part to 
diſcharge our duty with fortitude 
in obedience to his moral law ; and 
what that duty was no man could 
heſitate to pronounce—danger with 
glory, or ruin with diſgrace, He 
concluded by pointing out to the 
honourable baronet, who moved 
the amendment, his total want of 
ſupport, .and joined in the 2 
which had already been ma 
him, to withdraw the motion. | 
Mr. Wilberforce. ſaid, that he 
coincided in regretti 
ment had been propoſed, and wiſhed 
that nothing had been ſaid expreſ- 
ſive of a want of unanimity, It 
appeared, however, that with 'this 
exception all aſſented to the addreſs, 
though with different views. For 
himſelf, he muſt ſay, that he could 
not lament that the negotiation had 
been commenced, nor rejoice that 
it was broken off; on the contrary, 
he fincerely regretted- with the 
king's miniſter. and the people at 
large, that it had ſuch 'an unpro- 
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loyalty to retire each into his or 
fluence to bring up the public mind 


And what was the reſult? 


What would be the event of 
our preſent conteſt was only known | 


e to 


ng an amend. 
ſed, 


% 
— 
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ſperous iſſue, ' So far from rejoicing | 


33 


at the obſtinate temper of the ene- 
my, he thought it matter of ſerious 
concern; and he looked out with - 
anxiety to the time, when, under 
the influence of returning reaſon, 
the French nation would negotiate 
with an earneſt deſire of that peace 


HISTORY. 


which was ſtill more neceſſary to 


them than to ourſelves. In the 
meantime he would tell the people 
that they muſt content themſelves 
to bear conſiderable burdens, be- 
cauſe all they poſſeſſed, and all that 
was valuable to them in life, was 
at ſtake; that as the conduct of 
the enemy proclaimed that the 
failure of the negotiation proceeded 
not from the king's miniſters, but 
their own ambition, Engliſhmen 
ſhould feel the neceſſity of coming 
forward to preſerve their conſtitu- 
tion, ſhould reflect on what their 
happineſs depended; and to ſecure 
thoſe opjects, ſhould join hand, and 
heart together, proclaiming to the 
world, that howeverdivided before, 
they would unite for general ſafety, 
Of this univerſal harmony of ſenti- 
ment. he thought the unanimity.of 
that night a happy omen, and he 
hoped the honourable baronet would 
withdraw his amendment, in order 
to give that begianing its full force, 
Sir John Sinclair ſaid, that he had 
not propoſed it without due conſi- 
deration, bat he candidly confeſſed 
he was not inſenſible to the weight 
of the arguments he had juſt heard. 
He ſincerely wiſhed for unanimity, 
and aſſured the houſe that he was 
willing to ſacrifice not only his opi- 
nion, but any thing elſe which he 
poſſeſſed, to the welfare of the. 
country; and would therefore cheer- 
fully withdraw his motion. © 
The amendment was then with 
drawn, and the addreſs paſſed nem. 
con. F. „ | 
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A4 Exchequer for a certain time rejected. 
* 2 „ 14 ; ; 


- cefſary to lay upon it. 


. February, 1797.“ He pointed 


which rendered the adoption of this | 
. meaſure neceſſary. Mr. Huſſey, probably not be diſpleaſed with the 
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Bill for reftraining the Payment of Caſt" at the Bank continued.” Produce 
" the Taxes for 1797. Army Eftimates and Supplies For 1798. Account of t 
i Budget and the Ways and Means. Treble Aſſeſſment Bill. The Outline 
of it as paſſed ihto a'Law. "Debates upon it. The Reſolution agreet to, 
' Read a fir time. | Debates on the ſecond reading—On the third reading. 
Introduced into the Houſe ' of Lords, and paſſed. Debate on Mr. Nichall"s 
Motion, that the Salaries of certain Offices ſhall be applied towdrds carryi 
on the War. Mr. Coke's Motion for limiting tie Fees of the Tellers of "thi 


f 


F the political buſineſs of the arguments to prove the preſent 


I ſeffion was little intereſting and meaſure to be replete with the moſt 
little important, the magnitude of dangerous conſequences, and could 


the details reſpecting the national by no means reconcile to his mind 


| finances have amply compenſated the idea of continuing the reftric- 
for this deficiency. The year 1798 tion to the extent of time propoſed, 
may be conſidered as the termina- one month after the cloſe of the 


tion of the funding ſyſtem in this preſent war. The miniſter replied, 
country; a ſyſtem which was now that, though by the bill the reſtrie- 
found inadequate to the emergencies tion was nominally continued dur» 
of the times, and could no longer - ing the war, ftill it empowered the 


ſupport the enormous weight which, bank, at any intermediate period, to 


without a new plan of political reſume its payments in cafh, by 
economy, it would have been ne- communicating its intention to the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
Nov. 15. The firſt financial mea- and giving one month's notice. It 
ſure of the chancellor of the exche- was neceſfary, he ſaid, to hold out 
quer this ſeſſion, was a motion for to the enemy, that the country was 
a committee to inquire into the ex- prepared to meet all the efforts of 
pediency of continuing the reſtric- deſperation ; but it did not follow 
tion upon the bank, which had been that the reſtriction would be con- 

id in the preceding ſeſſion by an tinned during the whole war. The 


act, intituled “ An act for confirm- bill afterwards went through the 
ing and continuing, for a limited ſeveral ſtages in both houſes with 


time, the reſtriction contained in little further oppoſition, and 'was 
the minute of council of the 26th paſſed into alaw. © 
Previous to the accuſtomed de- 
out many obvious circumſtances fail of the ſupplies, and ways and 
means, for 1798, the reader will 


in a ſubſequent ſtage of the bill, following ſtatement of the total a- 
contended againſt the neceſſity of mount of cuſtoms, exciſe, ſtamps, 
the reſtraint which had been laid and duties, for one year, endin 
upon the bank, with reſpect to pay- the roth of October, 527 whic 
ments in ſpecie, and urged ſeveral were laid before the hou py 
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| The total charge on the confolidared fund for one quarter, 


amounted to 952, 00l. This was 
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Cuſtoms, exciſe, and ſta moss 11,509,090 
Iacidentt e I, 31,606 
Duties impoſed in 1993. <a 4 pie”! == >» +  209jrot 
Ditto in 1794 —œũ et——3 ʒ x —— 2 914,241 
Ditto in 179 ͤ—— 1,152,626 
Ditto in 17990 1,096,990 
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Ditto in 1797 


. 


Total — — L- 17,4736 83 


— 


ending roth of October, 179%, was 1836 


CL. 5167939 
a f 1 — E. . | : - | — — 
On the aoth of November, the was ſtopped; in eonſequence of the 


Surplus of ditto for the ſame, w 36% ot. 


houſe having formed itſelf into a new regulation of pay. This ſum 


committee of ſupply, the ſecretary might be ſup to be 100,000. ; 
at war moved the uſual reſolutions making in all, with the former two 


on the army eſtimates. A charge, articles of 652,000 and 300, 000. 


he ſaid, had taken place this year, a ſaving of above one million.” 

upon ſeveral articles which was not The whole of the regular forte, 
proportional to the articles them- he ſaid, would amount to 78,6257 
ſelves. This circumſtance origi- men. Theſe confiſted of 3 
nated in the increaſe of pay voted and garrifons, that is, the "regular 
to the officers and ſoldiers in the forces in Great Britain, and the 


preceding year, - which had created Ifles of Guernſey and Jerſey, hie 


an obvious increaſe of expenſe. amounted to 48,609 men, and e 
Notwithſtanding this increaſe on the troops. in the + plantations, ins 
the face of the eſtimate, he was cluding all other regular force, e- 


happy to tate to the houſe, that, cept that in Ireland and the Baſt 


compared with the eſtimate of laſt Indies, amounting to 30, % men 
year, there was in the ſum total a Phe militia and fencibles had been 
ſaving of about 652,000l. ' But to a little reduced, and amounted" to 


aſcertain the real difference of the about 535,0 t men. The fentible- 3 


expenſe of laſt year and the preſent, cavalry would bear ſome reductiiu, 
it was neceſſary to take out of the as ſeveral of them had been ſent to 
eſtimate that ſum which was claſſed Ireland; theſe, however, amounted ' 
laſt year among the army extraordi- to about 691 r men, making in all, 
naries: this — was zoo, oool. fo of regular and -irregular force, 
that the difference of the eftimate 140,829; men. 
In conſequence of the ſuggeſtion 
not all; another change had taken of the committee of finance, it w 
place, ariſing out of the increaſe of propoſed to change the fees.whic 
pay laſt year. Troops on foreign had been hitherto received into fixed 
ſtations were furniſhed by govern- ſalaries. For his own part, how- 
ment with proviſions, and on this ever, he doubted whether this would 
account ad per day for each man be a real n to the et" 
ein 1 T3550 " 
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Tt had been falſely repreſented, as if 
the fees at preſent amounted to a 
permanent and regular ſum. No- 
thing could be more erroneous. 
They depended upon peace or war, 
and varied even during the years of 
war. The ſecretary concluded with 
moviug the firſt reſolution, relative 
to the amount of the troops under 
the denomination of guards and 
garriſons. Upon this queſtion, 
general Fitzpatrick aroſe and ſug- 
geſted a material alteration in the 
mode of recruiting the army. It 
had often been obſerved, he ſaid, 
that in this country, where we boaſted 
of ſo high. a degree of liberty, the 
condition of the ſoldier was worſe 
than in any other place in Europe. 
Here the ſoldier was bound to ſerve 
for life, In other parts of Europe 
14 the ſervice was limited. He urged 
wy * ſeveral reaſons why the period of 
1 ſervice ſhould be fixed, the princi- 
pal of which was humawty, as it 
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For Nova Scotia 

For New Brunſwick. . 
For the Iſland of St. John 
For Cape Breton — 
For Newfoundland 


For Bermudas 
For the Bahama Iſlands 
For Dominica + 


— 
- 

- - — 
- 

— 
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For New South Wales 
For the ſuffering clergy and laity of 


For ſ{ecret/ſervice abroad 


: South Wales - 
For maintaining convicts at home 
For bills on Douglas harbour - . 


On the 24th of November, Mr. 
Pitt introduced what may be called 
his f/f budget, for in April be 
brought up another. He ſtated to 
the committee the general outline 
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cellor of the exchequer moved the 


For the evil eſtabliſhment of Canada 


Far Fre and allowances to the American royaliſts 
if * 


For bills that are or may become due ſor the ſettlement of New) 


was well known that men were tos 
frequently entrapped into the ſer- 
vice, This idea was not new; he 
had voted for ſucha meaſure twenty 
years ago, when brought forward 
by colonel Barré, then the 
period of ſervice was fixed at ſix 
years: if that bill had then paſſed, 
the nation would now have felt an 
additional ſecurity in knowing that 
there were . over the country 


a large body of men accuſtomed to 


the uſe of arm. 58 
The ſecretary at war objected 
ſtrongly to the meaſure thus pro. 
poſed by the hon. general; and the 
ſeveral reſolutions of ſupply were 


then moved and carried. 


- The houſe again formed itſelf. 


into a committee of ſupply on the 


22d of November, when the chan- 


following reſolutions for the enſuing 
year, viz. That there be voted'- 
Mt 90 1 7 N 
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of the meaſures which he propoſed. 
as the foundation for raiſing the 


ſupplies, and for meeting the exi- 
gences of the enſuing year." As. 


intended 


"ep 


the principle of that part of the 
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intended plan to which he was moſt 


deſirous to direct the attention of 
the committee was new in the 
financial operations of this country, 
at leaſt for more than a century, he 
did not then call for a deciſion upon 


the buſineſs, but went fully into an 


explanation of it. The queſtion 
was, by what means the houſe was 


to provide for the annual expenſes 


in ſuch a manner as'to enable the 
country ſucceſsfully to reſiſt the 
avowed intentions of an arrogant 
foe to deſtroy its liberties and con- 


ſtitution, to cut off the ſources of 


its wealth, its independence, and 

lory ? The houſe, in pledging it- 
felt to ſypport the honohr and in- 
tereſt of the country at every hazard, 
had acted from the dictates of ſober 
reflection, and ſpoken the language 
of indignant feeling. 
ſtated, under the uſual heads, the 
amount of the ſupplies which would 
be required. He began with the 
ſums which would be neceſſary for 
the ſervice of the navy, There had 
already been voted for this branch 
the ſum of 12,539,0001.; and the 
eſtimates for the preſent year had 


been made out in a new form, in- 


tended, with more correctneſs than 
formerly, to preſent a full view of 
the expenſe thatwould be neceſſary. 
Inſtead of the former allowance of 
41. per month, which was found to 
be inadequate, the full expenſe had 
been taken into view, But even in 
their prefent ſhape 
were not to be conſidered as ſo ac- 
curate as to exclude the 323 
of any exceſs. Beſides the above- 
mentioned ſum, there was a navy 
debt, owing to the exceſs of the 
preceding year above the eſtimate, 
amounting to three millions. This, 
however, formed no part of the 
expenſe for which it was then ne- 
ceſſary to make a caſh proviſion. 


It would only be requiſite to pro- 


He then 


the eſtimates 


L 


HIS TO AKT. „ 


vide a ſum equal to the- intereſt ; 
and in the then ſtate of the funds, 
that proviſion could not be calcu- 
lated at leſs. than 250,000l. _ By a 
regulation adopted the year before, 
to e the depreciation of navy 
and exchequer bills, by providin 

that the period of 2 mould 
never be very diſtant from their 
date, there would be on their 


monthly iſſue of 500, oool. a floatin 


debt of 1,500,000], to be fund 
ariſing out of the exceſs. of the 
eſtimates for the year 1787. There 


would likewiſe be a ſimilar ſum of 


1,500,000]. falling due in the year 
1799 ; but for theſe no caſh pro- 


viſion was neceſſary, nor were they. 


included in the. ſupplies to be 
raiſed. The ſum of 12,539,000l. 
was all that entered into the ac- 
count of the ſupplies under this 
branch for the enſuing year. 
The expenſe for the army, ex- 
cepting only barracks and extraor 
dinaries, had likewiſe been voted. 
This article he took at four mil - 
lions, beſides the vote of credit, mak · 
ing an exceſs of about 1, 300, oool. 
at the end of the year, The- ac- 


count of the extraordinaries was 


taken at 2, Foo, oool. The charge 
under the head of barracks was 
eſtimated at 400, ol. The ex- 
penſe of guards aud garriſons, and 
the general articles included under 
this head, had already ben voted, 
amounting to 10.1 12. 0 l. The 


ordnance, he ſaid, might be taken 


at 1, 300, oool. and the various ar- 


ticles of miſcellaucous ſervice at 


673,000], There remained only 
two. articles to be noticed, the ſum 
af zoo, oo l. appropriated for the 
reduction of the national debt, and 


about 680,000. ariſing from defi- _ 


ciences of grants, From the whole 
then, it appeared, that the ſum now 
to be provided for was about tcuenty - 
ur millions au a half, Suppoſing 
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this ſum within the year, 
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the ſtatements of the expenſe of 


the amy and navy to be correct, 
there would be a recuction on theſe 
branches to the extent of two mil- 
lions and a half; and including the 
reduction on the head of extra- 


- ordinaries, the ſavings upon the 


whole. amounted to the ſum of 
6, 700, oool. But notwithſtanding 
this diminusion there ſtill remain- 
ed the above mentioned ſum of 


- 25,500,000]. to be provided for, as 


the ſupplies of the enſuing year. He 
then proceeded to ſtate the uſual 
articles which compoſed part of the 
annual ways and means, Theſe 
were the growing produce of the 


conſolidated fund, and the land and 


malt. The former he took along 
with the lottery, at ſo very ſmall a 
ſum as 500,000]. ; making, withthe 
land and malt, the ſym of three mil- 
lions and a half. There then re- 
mained the ſum of twenty-two 
millions to be ſupplied by ſome 
other means, After confidering 
the burdens which had already 
been impoſed upon the people, and 
the ſums which had been added to 
the national debt, it would be 
found to be no light matter to raiſe 
ſuch a ſum. In the firſt place, 
however, the bank would agree to 
advance on exchequer bills, to be 
repaid at ſhort periods, the ſum of 
three millions.. According to the 
received ſyſtem of our Eee 
the ordinary mode of providing for 
the remaining 19 millions of the 


ſupplies would be by a loan. But in 


lieu of this he ſhould propoſe a 
new mode; namely, that of raifing, 
by a general tax, feven millions of 
| The 
other twelve millions, he ſaid, he 


. Mould propoſe to raiſe by the uſual 


way of loan. | 

It had been underſtood for a 
conſiderable time that a great in- 
creaſe of the aſſeſſed taxes was in 


agitation. He then went into 4 


cauſe. 


* 


long detail of his intended plan. 
Thoſe who contributed to the aſ- 
ſeſſed taxes compoſed a number of 
about 7 or 800,000 houſe-keepers 
and maſters of families, including 
A population of nearly four mil- 
lions, on whom the propoſed ſum 
would be raiſed. The number of 


thoſe who were not included at all, 


on, account of their poverty, he 
eſtimated at 500,000 houſe-Reepers 
and maſters of families, covering a 
population of between two an 
three millions. | 290 
The aſſeſſed taxes, as far as could 


be aſcertained, amounted to about 


2,700,0001. Therefore the propoſ- 
ed additional - aſſeſſment would a- 
mount, on the whole ſum of the 
aſſeſſed taxes, to ſomething- leſs 
than a treble contribution. If he 


had not been deceived in the in- 


quiries he had made, the greateſt 
contributio would not exceed a 


tenth of the income of the higheſt - 


claſs of thoſe by whom it was to 
be paid; and no man would think 
ſuch a ſacrifice too great for ſuch a 


propofed, that not future but paſt 
aſſeſſments ſhould be made the 
baſis of the new'contribution : be- 
cauſe, prima facie, the moſt impar- 
tial. evidence that can be obtain- 
ed, of the ability of each Mndividual 
to contribute to the exigencies of 
the ſtate, was the amount of bis ex- 
penditure of income before he had 
any. temptation to lower it, in ors 
der to elude taxation. After have 
ing given the outlines of his plan 


for the treble aſſeſſment, he advert» 


ed to the remaining ſum of twelve 
millions, to be raiſed by loan, 
Four millions, he faid, might be 
borrowed without making any ad- 


_ ditional debt, for the ſinking fund 


would pay that ſum. 


F 


For the other eight millions he 


propoſed 


To prevent evaſion, he 


Mend bid oo. 6.4 a=. 
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ſed a different proviſion; 
— that the increaſed aſſeſſed 
taxes be continued till the princi- 
pal and intereſt be completely diſ- 
charged; ſo that after ſeven mil - 
lions ſhould be raiſed for the enſu- 
ing year, the ſame taxes in one year 


more, with the additional aid of 


the ſinking fund, would pay off all 
that principal and intermediate in- 
tereſt. His propoſitions, therefore, 
if carried into effect, would not on- 
ly furniſh a current ſupply, but 

uicken the redemption of the na- 


tional debt. This (he ſaid) would 


ſpeak a language to the enemy that, 
by cooling the ardour of their ex- 
pectations, and ſhowing them the 
abſurdity of their deſigns, would 
afford the beſt chance of ſhorten- 
ing the duration of the war, and of 
leſſening the duration and weight 


of our taxes.” He acquieſced in Mr. Pitt's calculations. , 
: | | bg / £ 
| SUPPLIES, \ | | 
Navy „ * — . - — "of * - - 12, 539,000 
Army: = en ne - = 10,112, 000 
Ordnanee' is TSS ee Soo =" LG HEE 
Miſcellaneous ſervices +». - | 674,000 
Reduction of debt — - - - ' ,, —  . 200,000 
Deficiency of-grants - '- | -  '- «  »- ' = G680,c00 
Total £.25,496,600 
„Wars any Means. IM 2 
| | 0 Fox £ - 
Growing produce of the confolidated fund -, - © > 750,009 
Land and male. OY; OG IPOS - - 2,750,000 
Exchequer bills '-/ »'» '-, 35,000,000 
New loan l - - Ye - - 12,000,000 . 
Increaſe on aſſeſſed taxes '. »  -' - «= = "7,000,000 | 
| N Total C. 6, 500. 


Mr. Tierney roſe, and declared, exche ver, he could never again. 


that after having heard the ſpeech 
juſt made by the chancellor of the 


- 


HISTORY. 


what had ſo often been ſaid, that 
it would have been fortunate if the 
a#ice of funding had never Mn in- 
oduced ; and, that it was not ter. 
minated, was much to be lamented; 
but if the nation was arrived at a 


moment which required a own. i 


of ſyſtem, it was ſome encoura 


ment for the people to look for- 


ward to benefits, which on all form- 
er occaſions had been unknown, 
becauſe the means of obtaining 
them had been neglected. He con- 
cluded” with moving, „That it 


was the opinion of the commit- 


tee, that there ſhould be paid a duty, 
not exceeding treble the amount of 
the duties impoſed by ſeveral acts 
of parliament now 'in force, on 
houſes and windows, &c. &c.” 

For the fake of perſpicuity, the 


following recapitulation is given of 


face his conſtitvents with confi- 


dence, if, by 3 ſilent, he 


4 gave 
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ed that he had 


hy it any ſort of countenance. 


e truſted that. the miniſter was 


now, become ſenſible of his former 
inaccwacies. He had ſtated in the 


preceding ſeſſion, that the new 


ſources of ſupply he then propoſed 
would not only make up for for- 


mer deficiences, but would amply ' 


meet the expenſes of the current 


ours and yet the iſſuing of navy 


ills, one part of his plan,- had in- 
creaſed the calculation one million 


and a half: he had propoſed five 


millions for the extraordinaries of 


the navy; and yet with this ſum 


voted, which he conſidered as a 
moſt ample ſupply, it now appear- 

. erroneous 
calculations, to the amount of three 


millions; ſor the expenſes of the 
navy had exceeded the eſtimate to 


the extent of that ſum. He oppoſ- 
ed the: miniſter's propoſal of the 
bank's advancing three millions, in 
the ſame manner as he had oppoſed 


the meaſure lately adopted by the 
houſe, for continuing the bank- 


ruptcy of the bank. He wiſhed to 
be ſatisfied upon what grounds the 


bank refuſed the people payment in 


ſpecie, whilſt at the ſame time it 


increaſed its advances to govern- 


ment. The preſent meaſure would 


his country to the extremity of 


"4 
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opinion even of the miniſter, ap- 
proaching its end. They would 
ſee the ſame man, who had brought 


ruin, no virtually confefſing his 
inability to purſue former methods 
of raiſing the ſupplies, and crouch» 
ing, as it were, to the bank to help 
him out of his difficulties. He 
aſked, what was to be done in the 
next year of .the war? For "3 
the preſent adminiſtration, he he 

it impoſſible the country could 
have peace: the right honourable 
gentleman wanted the requiſites to 
bring about a peace; he wanted 
the confidence and reſpect not ently 
of France, but of Europe. It was 


impoſſible that France could have 


any confidence in the pacific diſ. 
poſition of the. preſent cabinet, 
compoſed as it was of men avow- 
edly united by no other bond of 
union than .that of hatred 'to the 
French republic. - © In what con- 
greſs could an Engliſh embaſſador 
ſit, deputed by the preſent admint- 
ſtration, which muſt not preſent 
to him the -plenipotentiaries of 
courts which had either inſulted, 
deceived, or deſerted, his em- 
ployers.”. N He 

r, Nicholls and Mr. Curwen 


occaſion an emiſſion of paper to a alſo oppoſed the plan of the mini- 
conſiderable increaſed extent; and ſter. The former obſerved, that it 


he was afraid it would have this 
tendency, that it would be expected 


of the bank to advance ſtill more 


had been ſtated by the right hon. 
2 that in conſequence of 
is meaſures, the number of ſtock- 


and more, whenever future de- holders had been increaſed all over 
mands were made upon it. the country. He allowed the truth 

With regard to the meaſure of of that ſtatement; but conſidered 
raiſing ſeyen millions towards the it as. one of the calamities of the 
ſupply, by additional taxes within preſent war, and the funding iy+ 


the year, he contended that it 
would have an effect upon the ene- 
my, very different from what the 


chancellor of the exchequer had 
_ ſuppoſed in his ſtatement” to the 


houſe; for it would ſerve to ſhow 


that our funding ſy ſtem was, in the 


ſtem. by which it had been carried 
on, that their number was increal- 
ed. Hence no money could be 
raiſed by the tradeſman for the 
purpoſes of his buſineſs; while'the 
money borrowed by government 
was enormous in amount, and bor- 
| .row 


* 


to the houſe, that 
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rowed at enormous intereſt, the 
trade of the country muſt be ex- 
tremely prejudiced, In fact, there 
was now inſtituted a monopoly 
more ſevere, more oppreſhve than 
any monopoly that had ever pre- 
vailed: it was the monopoly of 
borrowing, entirely veſted in the 
hands of government. He took 
this opportunity of giving notice 

f the chancellor 
of the exchequer ſhould perſevere 


in his preſent plan, he would here- 


after make a motion, for compel- 
ling placemen and pen/joners to bear a 
very large part of the burdens to be 
impoſed by it. Thoſe gentlemen 
might recollect a reſolution adopt- 
ed in the. reign of queen Anne, 
that no placemen or penſioner 
ſhould receive more than five hun- 
dred pounds a year during the war. 
He concluded * obſerving, that if 
the miniſter's plan was adopted, 
and ſeven millions were raiſed 
within the year; and ſeven millions 
more within a year and a quarter, 
he was convinced the conſequences 
would be, that the middle claſſes of 
houſe-keepers would be completely 
cruſhed. - | 

Mr. Curwen contended that the 
war was no longer a war of neceſſi- 
ty; and it became gentlemen -to 
conſider, whether as a war of in- 
demnity, that indemnity was worth 
the price at which it was to be 
bought. Peace without indemni- 
ty, he believed, might have been 
obtained long before. It was not 
a war in which Great Britain was 
compelled to enter for any injury 
ſuſtained by herſelf; it was merely 
on account of her allies, the Dutch, 
and to procure indemnity for them, 
that we entered into the war. 

Mr. Dundas and Mr. Vanſittart 
offered ſeveral arguments to prove 
that the French had been called 
upon to ſtate their terms; but had 


— 
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abſolutely refuſed any anſwer to 
our projet ; that it was not any dif- 
ference about terms that broke off 
the negotiations for peace, but the 
implacable - hatred of the enemy 
againſt this government; —that they 
demanded indeed that we yore 
begin by giving up, every thing 
that we ke Gin 10 the courſe of 
the war, and then they would con- 
deſcend to tell us what more they 
had to aſk. T1. rk | 

The bouſe having reſolved itſelf 
into a committee on the 4th of 
December, the chancellor of the 
exchequer ſtated the particulars of 
his plan for increaſing the aſſeſſed | 
taxes, of which before he had only 
given the outline. He began with 
reminding the committee that he 
had ſtated the product of the aſſeſſed 
taxes at preſent to be 2,509,000L 
Some had not been collected hither- 
to; but he believed that the 

would not falt ſhort of their eſti- 


mate, which was taken at 600, oool. 


Theſe were the additional aſſeſſ- 
ments of the preceding ſeſſion, of 
which the actual returns had not 
then been made. He appriſed the 
committee, that the aſſeſſed taxes 
conſiſted of two deſcriptions, which 
deſerved a ſeparate conſideration, 
The firſt comprehended the tax on 
houſes, windows, the commutation 
tax, and the two additional 10 per 
cent. duties upon the amount of 
theſe; making in all the ſun of 
150,0001, ' This was but a ſmall 
roportion of the whole ſum col- 
ected by the aſſeſſed taxes; and it 
ſhowed that care had beey taken to 
avoid too hard a preſſure upon 
thoſe whoſe circumſtances would 
not bear it. The other deſctiption 


contained all the ſame charges up- 


on houſes, windows, the commu- 
tation act, and the 20 per cent. ad. 
ditional duties; while 1,300,000l. 
was raiſed upon male ſervants, 


42 
horſes, carriages, dogs, and watches. 
It was his intention, therefore, as 
theſe were chiefly articles of luxu- 
ry, to triple the duties upon the 
latter, while he took care to have 


the proportions of the former mo- 


died. He next ſtated to the com- 


mittee the different proportions of 


contribution which he propoſed to 
affix to the different claſſes of thoſe 
houſe-keepers, who came under his 
\ firſt deſcription, of ſubſcribing only 
to the houſe, window, and commu- 
tation taxes; he afterwards ſtated 
the different proportions of addi- 
tional aſſeſſment, which thoſe were 
to pay who came under his ſecond 
_ deſcription, of contributing not on- 


ly to the houſe, window, and com- 


BRITISH AND 


the various alterations which the 
bill underwent in its various ſt 


would be tedious and unintereſting, 


and would carry this publication 
greatly beyond its uſual limits. Let 

ſuffice, therefore, to ſay that the 
following were the outlines of the 
bill when it was paſſed into a law, 
which were all founded Mr. 

itt's firſt propoſitions tothe ooh 


.mittee. 


Perſons paying aſſeſſed taxes were 
divided into three claſſes. The firſt 
claſs conſiſted of thoſe perſons 
ing for male fervants, carriag 
and horſes, on or before the 6th of 
April 1798, and were to pay in the 
following proportions. | b 
Where the old duties were under 
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mutation taxes, but alſo to the 257. per annum, an additional duty 
taxes raiſed upon male ſervants, equal to three times the prefent a- 
horſes, carriages, dogs, and watches. mount; that is to ſay, the addi- 
To detail at length the hiſtory of tional ſum of /eventy-five pounds. 
£ Y: £ 4 15 a 64 
From 25 to 30 per an. 3+ times the amount. p 
From 30 to 40 per an. 4 anto. 1 F 
From 40 to 50 per an. 43 ditto. 
From $o and upwards 5 — ditto, t 
e ̃ x 
| f | f 
The ſecond claſs conſiſted of mount to one pound, the perſom Wl . 
| perſons paying duties on houſes, were exempt from the additional f 
windows, dogs, clocks, and watches. duty. | 2 
Where theſe . taxes did not a» - D 
A Perſons paying under 27. were to pay an additional duty equal to oe . 
19 fourth of the preſent amount. N * 
128 Perſons paying 27; and under 31. one _ the preſent amount. "RY b 
is Ditto 31. and under 51. three fourths ditto. * LI 8 
"mM Ditto Fl. and under 7/. 105. equal to ditto, pt... Je 
1 Ditto 71. 10s. and under 100. one and a half ditto, | - 4 
A Ditto 107. and under 127. r0s. twice ditto. ; Fry 
1 Ditto 121. ioc. and under 15]. twice and a half ditto. 57 * 
1 Ditto 1 fl. and under 201. three times ditto. | tt 
Ditto 20, and under zol. three times and a half ditto, * 
Ditto zol. and under gol. four times ditto. | by * 
Ditto 40l. to E po four times and a half ditto, "760 as 
Ditto ol. and upwards, five times ditto. 7 
5 2 0 The of 
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The third claſs confiſted of per- 
ſons keeping boarding ſchools (nbt 
leſs than ten boarders), ready-ſur- 
niſhed or lodging houſes, ſhops, 
and licenſed victuallers. 

Thoſe perſons of this claſs, the 


Where the end of ſuch taxes 


4. **% 


7 10 and under 10 ©, 
10 © and under 12 10 
12 10 and under 15 © 
15 © and under 20 © 
20 o and under 25 o 
25 © and under 20 ©- 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto equal to the amount thereof. | 
ditto equal to one and a 
ditto equal to cne and a half thereyf. 
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amount of whoſe laſt aſſeſſment for 
duties on houſes, windows, 

clocks and watches, did not amount / 
to three pounds, were exempt from 


- the additional duty: 


* — 
- 


was three pounds, and under five 
pounds, an addition equal to one tenth of the amount. | | 


| „ 4. 
o and under 7 10 an addition of f. 4 
ditto ; of one fourth, 


of one half. 
of three fourths. 


arter thereof. 


30 © and upwards, an additional duty equal to wice the preſent 


amount. 


To this bill there was added alſo 


a ſcale of reduction of duties on 


account of income. 

Perſons whoſe annual income 
was leſs than 601. upon proof there- 
of were to he exempt from all ad- 
ditional duties. | 

Perſons whoſe income amounted 
to Gol. and under 631. were to pay 
an a'ldititonal duty of only 120th 
part of ſuch income. Thoſe whoſe 
income was 100/, and under 105g. 
to pay an additional duty of one 
fortieth part, and ſo on, in an in- 
creaſing ratio, to incomes of 2007. 
per annum and upwards, which 
were to pay an addition equa! to 
the tenth part of ſuch income. No 
abatement of the treble duty was to 
be allowed to perſons with an in- 


come above 2000. per annum, un- 


leſs they made a declaration upon 
oath, purporting that the charge 
exceeded one tenth of the party's 
income; becauſe the chancellor of 
the exchequer, in his opening of the 
buſineſs, had declared that he did 
not intend to burden an income of 
2001. and upwards with more than 
an additional duty of one tenth part 
of ſuch income. Is 


” | 7 


He eſtimated the amount of this | 
additional aſſeſſment at ſeven mil- 
lions; and contended that thert 
could not be a plan which en- 
braced more neceſſary abatements, 
allowed more juſt and neceſſary ex- 
emptions, or which regulated the 
proportionsof wealth,circumſtance, 
and ſituation, with more fair and e- 
qual juſtice. The queſtion was,ought 
we, or ought we not, to encounter 
ou and extraordinary difficulties 
or the defence of our country, the 
preſervation of our property, the 
fafety of our families, the ſecurity 
of our freedom, and the innumer- 


able other privileges which we en- 


joy? We ought to make any vo- 
luntary facrifice, rather than ſub- 
mit to the infolent dominion of an. 
enemy who would exult in our de- 
ſtruction; we ought rather to con- 
ſent to the loſs of our preſent eaſe, 
and the lofs of a part of our pro- 
perty, however large, to enjoy re- 
poſe in future with the remains, 


the whole of which would be other- 


wiſe completely ſwallowed up. 

In the courſe of the debate which 
enſued upon the introduction of 
the bill, Sir W. Pulteney thought 


Fama 
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the plan of raiſing the ſupplies of 
the year within the year was very 

oper, and therefore declared him- 
elf ready to ſupport the propoſi- 
tion of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, as far as it went. But he was 
afraid that, notwithſtanding every 
modification that could be fopgeſi- 


ed, there would ſtill be a conſider- 


able inequality in the operation of 


the tax. There was no doubt but 


fome men of large property ſpent 
leſs than men of inferior fortunes, 
and conſequently would pay leſs to 
this tax. 8 
He was inclined to carry this 
principle of providing the whole 
ſupply farther than the right hon. 
entleman had done; and he was 
3 that the burden would be leſs 
felt by tbe community at large, if 
the plan had been formed upon a 
larger ſcale. In the firſt place, if 
the whole ſum of twenty-one mil- 
lions had been raiſed within the 


7 


rh government would not have 


ad occaſion to borrow any money; 


and by that means individuals 
would have had it more in their 
power to have raiſed money upon 
their property than they had then, 
when the high intereſt given by 
133 precluded them from 


rrow ing at zl. per cent. the legal 


intereſt of the country. It was 
well known that the conſequence 
of monied tnen obtaining ſuch large 
intereſt in the public tunds was, 
that the country was in a manner 
drained of money. If the plan was 
: adopted in the extent he propoſed, 
this inconvenience would be avoid- 
ed, and a great ſaving would be 
made; for government now paid 
8 per cent. for money, and that 
expenſe of courſe fell upon the 
country at large. But it might, he 
cenfeſſed, with great propriety be 
aſked, what ſecurity the public had, 
that, after advancing ſo . a ſum 


had been made in t 


port [this mraſure; 


of money, it would be better di. 


pulſed of than that which 2 had 
already given. The chancellor of 


the exchequer had ſtated, on a for. 
mer night, that great rednQions 
| expenditure of 
the country without diminiſhing its 
force. He had eftimated this faving 
at fix. millions. Would not the 
people naturally aſk why theſe fix 
millions had not been ſaved before? 
It followed from hence that the 
public gave their money too readj- 
ly and too liberally; Ws 

He then adverted to the war; 
and allowed that the enemy had 
ſpoken in a tone ſufficiently high 
to rouſe the ſpirit of every Eng. 
liſhman ; but he did not approve 
of the idea of a defenſive war, be- 
cauſe he did not think it could be 
carried on longer with advantage 
to this country, What was the 
reaſon, be aſked, that, at ſuch a 
criſis as the preſent, we had not 
been able to preſerve one ally} 
He diſapproved of the lofty and 
imperious tone aſſumed by people 
in office to forcign- powers, and 
was not ſurpriſed at thoſe powers 
being offended at it. Why did we 
not endeavour at this time to ſtir 
up the powers of the continent, to 
ſupport a cauſe in which they were 
much more intereſted than we 
were? He concluded with obs» 
ſerving, that upon the grounds 
which he had ſtated, he ſhould ſup 
| though h 
ſhould have done it with greater 
pleaſure, if it had been carried to a 
greater extent. + 1] 

The principal ſpeakers in oppo- 
ſition, who oppoſed the bill upon 
its introduction into the houſe on 
the 4th of December, were Mr. 
Nicholls, Mr. Hobhouſe, Mr. Tier- 
ney, and Mr, Plumer. * 

Mr. Nicholls objected to the 
meaſure, as It did nat r 
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him either juſt or neceſſary. If it this, ſome of them coincided in 
was conſidered as a tax upon lax- opinion with the late Mr. Burke; 
ury, it was not juſt becauſe it was and his opinion was, that the repre- 
not optional; the tax was unjuſt, ſentative government of France 
becauſe it was retroſpective. If it ought to be annihilated; for if not, 
were conſidered as à tax upon ex · French principles might be propa- 
penditure, it was alſo. unjuſt, be- gated here, and the commons might 
cauſe expenditure was not propor- aſſume a power they did not poſſeſs 
tional to property. The chancellor before. To prove how far the 
of the exchequer had calculated, opinion of Mr. Burke went, he read 
that a man who ſhould pay thirty an extract from the 5ſt page of 
pounds, was a man of one thouſand that gentle yan's charges againſt Mr. 
a year; the largeſt ſum propofed Fox, and concluded with reprobat- 
to be paid was four hundred, and ing the unjuſt interference of peers : 
of this there were only two in · in elections. 
ſtances: according to this rule, Mr. Hobhouſe contended, that 
then, there would be ouly two per- judging from paſt events, he could 
ſons who ſpent thirteen thouſand a not think that the eſtimates of the 
year; and ſurely it would not be - chancellor of the exchequer were to 
contended that there were not any be relied. on. The exceſs of the 
more in this country of much more preceding year, he faid, in the 
conſiderable fortune; but the right fingle article of the navy, amounted 
honourable - gentleman had ſaid, to 3, ooo, oool. For this ſum no 
that it would be expedient to light- proviſion was now made in the 
en our unfunded debt, and to raiſe ſupplies ſo that; independent of 
the ſupplies within the year. This any other loan which might'be ne- 
declaration came with a bad grace ceſſary during the year, 28,500,000l. 
from a gentleman who had, during was to be raiſed. As to the ways 
his adminiſtration, - increaſed our and means, he obſerved that 
national debt one half, by an ad- 2, 50,0001: were to be raiſed in the 
dition of 185 millions. The tax, uſual manner, upon the land and 
he ſaid, would cruſh the middle or- malt tax. The growing ſurplus of 
ders of the people. He inſtanced of the conſolidated fund and the 
the caſe of coach- makers, who lottery were taken together at 
would loſe a conſiderable of 750,000}. But inſtead of boaſtin 
their employment by the 3 of the ſurplus of the conſolidat 
of the bill; they would be in the fund, it would be more the lan- 
ſame ſituation as the watch-makers guage of truth to ſpeak of its grow- 
now were. He boldly aſſerted (not- ing deficiency.” By the papers on 
withſtanding a laugh againſt him) the table, it appeared that, in 1796 
that this tax was not neceſſary, be- and 1797, there was a deficiency 
cauſe the war was not neceſſary, of more than 250, l. Therefoie 
Mr. Nicholls then alluded to the ſome proviſion ought to be made 
inſincerity of miniſters in their for the amount of the deficit. He 
profeſſing a deſire for peace. Until expreſſed his diſlike of the cloſe. 
they diſavowed the opinions they connexion between the bank of 
expreſſed at the beginning of the England and the government of 
war, he never would believe them the country, and thought it ex- 
ſiucere in their endeavours for its tremely curious that the bank direc- 
diſcontinuance. His reaſon was tors, after having invariably r 
| Oe b 


buted all their former difficulties 
to the large ſupplies which they 


had been obliged to make to go- 
vernment, and after having ſhown 


ſuch ſtrong tokens of diſtruſt of the 


Chancellor of the exchequer, that 
they ſhonld give ſuch renewed 
zofs of their confidence as to a- 

ee to the further advance of three 
illions towards the ſupplies of the 
urrent year. If they relied on the 
promiſe of the miniſter for ſpeedy 


payment, it appeared from their 


own correſpondence that they had 
deen often r He then 
alluded to the ſeven millions to be 


raiſed by an aſſeſſment upon the aſ- 


ſeſſed taxes. His principal objec- 
tion to the plan propoſed was, that 
it would fall unequally.. Lar 

capitaliſts who. lived upon little, 
and continued from year to year 
to place the remainder out at inte- 
reſt, would pay but little, while 
the generous man who lived in a 
ſtyle equal to his rank in life, and 
by his expenditure promoted the 
ſuhſiſtence and happineſs of the 


tradeſman, would be obliged to pay 


a large quota. The inequality of 


this tax was alſo diſcernible in its 


1 upon different claſſes. 
hoſe in the middling walks of life 
would pay a full tenth of their in- 
come, while thoſe in the . higheſt 


would not pay a fifteenth or twen- 
The largeſt ſum at that time 


tietn. 
paid by any individual for aſſeſſed 
taxes was 400l. and upwards. This 
appeared by a paper which had been 
laid before the houſe a few davs be- 
fore. This meaſure would alſo fall 


unequally upon different trades; for 


many perſons. carried on trades in 
large buildings with leſs profits than 
thoſe who carried them on in ſmall 
counting houſes; the former muſt 
contribute a larger proportion than 
the latter. pl = 

Mr. Hobhouſe next ſpoke to the 


thou 
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chancellor of the exchequer's plan 
of raiſing twelve millions by loa, 
It had been ſaid that the ſinking 


fund would in the courſe of "the 


year 1708 be productive of a ſay. 


ing of four millions, which ſum 
would cancel as much of the fund 


ed debt as the four millions, part 
of the twelve millions, would have 
created. The remaining eight mil. 
lions he propoſed to extinguiſh, by 
continuing the foteed aſſeſſment 
fifteen months beyond the Year 
1798. This was ſurely a melan- 
choly proſpect for the country; if 
auother ſupply ſhonld be wanting 
during the year 1798, or if the Wat 
be prolonged beyond that 
year, the public would be paying 
the preſent aſſeſſment in Aileen 
of a paſt debt, and have to provide 
millions upon millions beſides; the 


triple would be tripled, and the 


quadruple be quadrupled. ' He con- 
cluded a long ſpeech, by afſerting 
that he would give a hearty nega- 
tive to the propoſed reſolutions, 

Mr. Tierney with great force of 
argument oppoſed the miniſters 


plan of taxation, upop the ground 


of its falling ſo partially upon the 
ſubject. His obſervations upon 
the other ways and means for rail- 
ing the ſupplies were very fimilat 
to thoſe made by Mr. Hobbouſe. 
In this long debate many allufions 
were made on both fides to the 
juſtice or injuſtice of the preſent war, 
irrelevant to a queſtion of finance. 
The committee divided on the 
firſt reſolution, 4 * 
Ayes 214 
—Ṽ ̃— 4 Rs 
I be bill was read a firſt time on 
the 7th of December. On the 
mee that the bill be read 3 
econd time, it was acknowledged 


that the bill which 'had been 


brought in contained conſiderable 
abatements and modifications 4 
the 
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. by ſeveral members, profeſſ 
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inciple on which it went. 


ed friends 
to the miniſter, that the adoption of 
the meaſure would bear down the 
middle order of manufacturers, who 
by long economy and labour had 
raiſed a ſmall capital; among theſe 
was Mr. alderman Luſhington, who 
was decidedly againſt over-burden- 
ing the middle claſs of ſociety. He 
was for throwing the burden upon 
the upper claſſes. He ſhould not 
care much that men from 5 to 
10, oool. a year, and . 
plained of their b n; but he 
ſhould be ſorry if thoſe from 1 gol. 
to 200l. a year were oppreſſed. He 
thought that the operation of the 
— in its preſent ſhape went 
to do away that middle claſs, and 
divide the ſtate into the two de- 


| ſcriptions of the very poor and the 


very rich. His idea in general up- 
on the ſubject was, that he who 
paid leſs than 10l. a year of aſſeſſed 
taxes ſhould not be included in 
the meaning of this bill. By im- 
poſing an additional half rate in the 

igher clafſes, he was convinced 
that the ſum of ſix millions and a 
half might be raiſed without the odi- 
um and the danger of extending the 


tax ſo far to the lower and middling . 


claſſes of ſociety; He had the ut- 
moſt confidence in the preſent ad- 
miniſtration, and thought they had 
as much talent and virtue as any ſet 
of men that could be found in the 
country. The further difcuſhon 
of the bill took place on the 14th, 
vo Mr. Pitt 1 — 
reading. Upon which Mr. WI 
ſaid, - 45 ſuffer the bil 4 
proceed further, without ſuch op- 

tion as he was able to give it. 

he houfe would remember; that, 
at the opening of the ſeſſion, the 
ſpeech from the throne (which he 
couſidered as the ſpeech of the 


the 
But it was ſtill ſtrongly contended 
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miniſter) ſtated that the reſources 
of the country were ample, yet the 
preſent meaſure went to ſay, in con- 
tradition to that ſpeech, that the 
funding reſource was exhauſted; 
and that. to avoid laying a ter 
weight it than it bear, 
the people muſt ſubmit to a novel, 
unprecedented, vexatious, and, to 
ſome claſſes, oppreſive mode of 
taxation. As the voice of the eoun- 
try was then very loud againſt it, 
he had entertained ſorne hopes that 
the minjſter would have abandoned 
it, and thought of ſome means of a 
better kind; but was ſorry to find 
that it was his intention obſtinately 
to perſiſt in a meaſure ſo impolitie 
and unjuſt, which bore fo heavy 
upon the middle ranks of the peo- 
« "yy inaſmuch as the lower and the 
higher were entirely exempt from it. 
Mr. Henry Thornton faid, that 
he had received the particular and , 
unanimous inſtruction of his con- 
ſtituents to oppoſe the bill, at a 
meeting which had been held for 
that purpoſe, not only the particu- 
lar proviſions. and modifications, 
but the principle, of the bill, was 
alſo unanimouſly condemned. For 
his part, were he merely to ſpeak 
his own ſentiments, he would wiſh 
the bill to go into a committee, in 
order to fee how far it might be 
new modelled, and rendered more 

alatable to all claſſes of people. 

r. Vork ſupported the meaſure, 
and reprobated as unconſtitutional 
the doctrine of members of parlia- 
ment being guided by the inſtruc- 
tions of their conſtituents. Lord 
Hawkeſbury alſo defended the bill, 
and contender, that whether the 


war was juſt and neceſſary was not 


then the fubject. of inquiry; that 
queſtion had been frequently dif- 
cuſſed, and the houſe had in that 
ſeſſion come to an unanimous de- 


eiſion upon the late negotiation to 


which 
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46 
which ſome gentlemen had alluded. 
The two great opponents of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan, came for- 
ward, at the deſire of their conſti- 
tuents, on this day, and diſplayed 
_ uſual abilities againſt this 
Mr. Sheridan roſe firſt, and after 
making fome . remarks. upon his 
and his right honourable friend's 
abſenting themſelves from the 
| houſe, he entered into a long diſ- 
cuſſion of the queſtion, whether the 
war was juſt and neceſſary, or un- 
juſt and unneceſſary; but as the 
arguments uſed upon this occafion 
have often been detailed before, 


and as they are ſomewhat irrele- 


vant to a queſtion of finance, they 
are omitted here. Reſpecting the 
bill, he obſerved, that the people 
were now called upon to ſubmit to 
great burdens; but when they are 
called upon to raiſe large ſums, 
they ſhould, in his opinion, have 
great examples to encourage them. 
They were told that their private 
intereſt was nothing; the public 


intereſt ought to be their only con- 


ſideration. But with, what pro- 

riety and conſiſtency could this 
9 — e be held by ſome members 
of adminiſtration, when it had been 
publicly ſtated, that in one office, 
that of the ſecretary of war, the 
clerks had ſees and perquiſites from 
the amount of 5, oool. to 18,0001, 
per annum. Some gentlemen might 
treat ſuch perquiſites as mere & par- 
ings of cheeſe and ends of candles“ 
(alluding to a former ſpeech. of the 
right honourable ſecretary), but the 
public muſt wonder at the immenſe 
ſize of this conſecrated cheeſe, and 
be dazzled with the light of thoſe 
flaming tapers, that thus blaze on 
the altar of corruption. To'ſhow 
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mode of raiſi 


in ev 


the impracticability of the plan of 


| | 7 
taxation then before the houſe, h 
alluded to certain reſolutions wie 
had been voted that day by the eig 
of London, which went to ſhowy 
that it was impoſſible for a very 
numerous claſs of houſeholders ev 
to pay the tax, ſhould the propoſed 
it be unfortunately 

(ſed into à law. Another obs 
jection to the tax was, that it meant 
to ĩmpoſe a tax on the expenditure 


and not upon the propertx. 
If the ſyſtem was en , he 
contended that it would go to ere 


pariſh a fiſcal in uifitions 
to pry into the property of indie 
duals, to aſcertain their gains 
thine panes, and thus lay open and 
expoſe the improvement or decay 
of their - circumſtances. // By the 
bill it appeared, that perſons over 
rated might appeal; but to whom 
To their own neighbours and fele 
low-pariſhioners, if any deſcriptions 
of men ſhould be found baſe enough 
to undertake ſo degrading an offices 
If the, ſpies of government ſhoula 
doubt the word of thoſe who ape 
pealed, they might then be e 
mined upon oath, and ' evident 
upon oath; might alſo be broughll 
to contradict. their declaration 
They. would then be reduced to 


* 
7 


this dreadful ſituation, either to i 


cur the ſuſpicion of being perjuredi 


men, ſo ſtrong were the temp 
tions held out to them; or, if thewsl 
made a fair avowal of their circum 
ſtances, and ſaid that their income 
amounted to aol. without taking 
into tlie account the accident 
circumſtances which might imp a 
it, mould it come to be impaſte 
and the next year it amounted bull 
to 1 fol. either ſuch perſons mull 


appeal, and divulge the wy 1 
their circumſtances, or muſt hal 


up a falſe front to thoſe with whom 
they dealt; and,-ſhould they fail, By 
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axcuſed of baving held out falſe 
pretences, for the purpoſe of ſup- 
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When Mr. Fox rofe, he avowed 
that his attendance that night was 
in conſequence of what was to him 
at leaſt an im — 3 
the riety © I tot re- 

veſt 0 — — they had 
eſired him to attend this Bill, and 


their caſe to the houſe,” The 
thought and ſo did he, that by the 
adoption of this meaſure; all the 


abandoned. In the courſe of his 
ſpeech, he went over a large field 
of argument againſt the bill, and 
fairly deduced a train of ſtrong ob- 
jections. For the purpoſe of 
ing out its partiality, he puta ver 

plain but forcible caſe. He ſup* 
poſed two gentlemen of equal for. 
tune to ſet out in life, *the one of 
them with his ten thouſand pbunds, 
laying it out upon mortgage, and 
living upon the intereſt of his mo- 
ney, which would be 5o0l. per an- 
num; according to the principle of 


income, and no more: ſup the 
ſecond applied his ten thouſand 
pounds in commerce; and it pro- 
duced to him 10001. per annum; he 
would be taxed at the tate of a thou 
ſand a year. 4 What was the rea 
ſon,” he aſked, of this difference?” 
They were both equal in point of 
real property. But as the rhinifter, 
by this plan, made income the baſis 


impoſed upon diligence, activity; 
choſe ta repoſe in indolence aud 


pital paid but half. With reſpect 
to that part of the bill, which put 


retrench their expenſes, by givin! 
1798. | 
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porting their crgdit Dy fraud. 


he thought himſelf bound to ſtate 


principles of our anceſtors were 


point- 


the bill, he would be taxed for timt 


of taxation, a double weight was 
and induſtry; while thoſe who 
ſnpineneſs upon the produce of cal 


It out of the power of perſons to 


up the uſe. of ſome artigles of luxu: 
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ry, ſuch as coaches, horſes, Ec. but 
compelled them even in that cafe to 
pay the fame taxes as they did in the 
. year; this principle of 
"juſtice, he ſaid, reminded him of 
the illuſtration which Sterne gives 

of the violent extortion of the 


ancient * "of France 
„When it Lyons, Yorick reſolv 
to change his mode of travelling, 


and fail down the Rhone, inſtea 
of going poſt. The poſtmaſter; 
however, applied to him for fix. 
livres, fix Tous, as the price of the 
next poſt. 4 But I de not intend. 
to travel poſt,“ ſaid Yortck, “„ 1 
mean to go by water.” * That's no 
matter,” ſaid the poſtmaſter, “ you 
muſt pay for the next poſt whether 
you" have changed your mind or 


not.“ And here ſaid Mr. Fox, the 


word pit of principle was uſed, as 
they are always uſed to ſanctify in- 
juſtice; for ſays the poſt-mäſter, 
«the" ſpifit'of the impoſt is, that 
the grand monargur fall not ſuffer 
by your net⁰α ede 
He remarked' alfo; that. to rouſe 
the energy of the people, it was - 
neceſſary ts hear of the ſacrifices 0 
the erown. It was from the higheſt 
place that the example ought. to be 
wen It would animate and cheer 
he heart of the Kingdom. 
% Solamen miſeris ſocios ltabuiſſe ldhorum. “ 
He concluded à ſpeech of great 
length; by derbe that be Lp 
would have 4 feat high. or low in 
any adminiſtration, until public 
opinion ſhall have decided. for 
thorough and perfect reform of at] 
our abuſes, and fox. A direct reti 
to the genuine principles of 
Britiſh confiitWiorn. T 
Mr. Pitt rofe/to anſwer the atgu- 
ments of his dppbtients. He began 
that in the pre- 
ill, and without 
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liable to great and important ob- 
jections. Very large and induſtri- 
ous claſſes of the people might be 
affected by it, and 2 it 
would admit of amendments. But 
the principle of the bill ſtood un- 
ſhaken, and the objections migbt 
de eaſily obviated in a committee. 
He truſted that by the conduct the 
houſe would adopt upon this occa- 
fion, they would ſhow that they 
were the real repreſentatives of the 
zeople, and conſulted. their true 
ntereſts. His opponents had de- 
clared, that no poſſible modification 
could make the bill unobjection- 
able, and had expreſſed themſelves 
hoſtile to the whole principle of it.; 
but he had no doubt but the reſult 
would prove them to be in error. 
Mr. Sheridan, he obſerved, had be- 
gun and ended his ſpeech, by ſay; 

ng directly, that he would not vote 
for granting any ſupplies towards 
tbe farther proſecution bf the pre- 
ſent war, and that he would not 
conſent to grant the money while his 
majeſty's preſent miniſters conti- 
| nued 128 In purſuing this 
argument, both Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Fox had branched their ſpeeches 
into a variety of topics, which at 
firſt view did not appear to have any, 
great connexion © with the ſubjedt 
then before the houfe. . I hey had 
aſſerted that there was an impoſ- 
ſibility of the.preſent adminiſtration 
making peace; but they had neg - 
lected to ſtate the means by which 
other miniſters would be enabled to 
effect the object which every man 
wiſhed forg viz. the reſtoration of 
peace, upon ſecure and honourable 
terms. Here Mr. Pitt contended, 
that if, when the ſubject of a Change 
in adminiſtration of . this country 
was formally 
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diſcuſſed, theſe gentle- 
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guments; if they bad not thee 
clearly wan they had for. 
merly aſſerted, that his majeſty 
could not find- any nine men, 
in his — 4 from Windſor 
to London, capable than the 
pageant miniſters nog os 17 
the public affairs, they 
ſtrengthened much their arguments 
by any thing which had fallen from 


them that night, or by any ey 

which had occurred — hs — 
they had quitted their duty in par 
ith 


liament to the preſent hour. 
reſpect to the radical change which 
the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) had fo ſtrenuouſly in · 
ſiſted upon, he urged that it, was 
not eaſy, to conjeci ure what it was, 


for that part of his was 
appeared 

One 
be 


couched in terms hic 
to be ſtudiouſly obſcure. 
thin | however, might eaſily 
collected from what he had ſaid, 
that a. parſiamentary reform vn; 
only a part of that general change 
which he was ſo anxious to obtain; 
a change from, which it appeared 
no part of the preſent exiſling go · 
vernment was .exempted. - It ap- 
peared, however, a little Gagular, 
that the right honourable yp 
man ſhould conſider an unlimited 
change as the beſt means of pre · 
ſerving every thing as it ſtood. at 
preſent, With elpedt to. a fad, 
advanced by the right honourable 
gentleman, that miniſters. had de- 
clared that they would not make 
ace with à republic in France, 
could only 1 that no ſueh 
declaration was ever made by any 
of his majeſty's miniſters. Here 
Mr. Pitt entered at conſiderable 
length into the defence of mini- 
ſters in their conduct relating to 
the negotiations for peace, which 


men had failed, after a full-exertion naturally led to the old queſtion, of 
of all their abilities, to convince a 


majority ofthe jullice. of their ar- 


the juſtice or injuſtice of ' fhe war, 
The coutendely that hou gh LORIE 
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had not been entered into for the 
purpoſe of deſtroying any ſet of 

inciples in France, yet it did not 
fellow, that having been forced 
into the war by the unjuſt aggreſ- 
ſion of France, we were not to op- 
poſe thoſe principles - which were 
ſo dangerous to every civiliſed go- 
vernment, and particularly as t 7 
had led to that unprovoked aggret- 
fion againſt us, The principles of 
thoſe who were ſo forward in call- 
ing for peace with France had been 
gradually increafing from the com- 
mencement of the war to the pre- 
ſent time; they now had reached 


the point of ſaying, that the war 


was perfeclly juſt on the part of 
France, Theſe gentlemen had now 
pretty clearly diſcovered their opi- 
nions; they faid the ordinary mode 
for raiſing the ſupplies was gone, 
but they had not ftated what was 
the mode they themſelves would 
ſuggeſt. They went, however, to the 
length of ſaying, that all extraofdi- 
nary means of raiſing them were 
bad, So that, upon the whole, the 
mode theſe gentlemen would re- 
commend, as the beſt and ſafeſt 


to obtain peace, would be to tell 


the enemy, „ you may alk what 
terms you - pleaſe, becauſe we art 
the aggreſſors; beſides our finances 
are ſo exhauſted, that we have not 
the means of reſiſting any terms 


you may think proper to impoſe 


upon us.” He concluded, with 
hoping the houſe would read the 
bill a ſecond time, and let it go into 
a committee, Co 
Mr. alderman Combe, Mr. T 
ney, and Mr, Mainwaring, an- 
nounced that they had all received 
inſtructions from their reſpective 
conſtituents to oppoſe the bill. The 
words uſed in the reſolutions en- 
tered into by the conſtituents of 


Mr. Mainwaring were ſo ſtrong, * 


that, he ſaid, he was forty to be 


obliged to them ta the houſe. 
The people declared, that if the 
meaſure was enforced, they would 
either reſiſt or ſink under it.“ 
The houſe divided for the ſe- 
cond reading 175, againſt it o. 
The houfe having reſolved itſelf 
into a committee on the 18th of 
December, Mr. Pitt roſe and ſtated 
the modifications he meant to pro- 
poſe in this bill. But as an outline 
of it, as it was finally paſſed, has 
already, been given, it would be 
ſuperfluous to detail in this place 
the debates upon thoſe mod 
tions. 46 
The third reading was propoſed 
on the zd of January, 1798, upon 
which a long debate took place be- 
tween the miniſterial and oppoſition 
fides of the houſe, . Mr. Nicholls 
ſaid, that he had not as yet heard 
an anſwer to any of the objections 
which had been made to this rax 
when firſt propoſed, and in the ſuc- 
ceeding ſtages. The firft objection 
made to it, was, that it was un- 
equal, and therefore unjuſt. © If 4 
tax was to be impoſed on income, it 
ought to be on the idea, that in- 
come was the evidence of property, 
Let two men draw l 
year, one from the long annuities, 
the other from the ſhort annuities, 
their income would be the fame; - 
and they would therefore pay the 
ſame tax, viz. rol. yet they had 
manifeſtly different portions of pro- 
; the annuity of one being 
worth twelve years purchaſe, while 
the annuity of the other- was only 


worth ſix years“ purchaſe. But 


equal burdens on. unequal portion 
of property were anjvs. The 8 
objection which had been taken 
was, that by compelling the higher 
orders of the middle clafs to œco- 
nomiſe, it would deſtroy the em- 
ploy of the artifan, and diminiſh 
the revenue, by rendering the taxes 
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on conſumption leſs productive. 
To this ſome anſwer had been at- 


tempted ;. the chancellor of the ex- 


chequer ſaid, he had telieved the 
lower orders by diminiſhing the 
tax on theirs. As far as the relief 
granted to the lower orders would 
occaſion leſs, money to be raiſed, 
he acknowledged the modification 
to be beneficial; it was pro tauto 
an abandonment of the bill. But 
as far as an additional burden was 
laid upon the higher orders of the 
cl claſs, he thought the modi- 
fication was not beneficial, For 
the miſchief was, that the direct 
preſſure on the higher orders of the 
middle claſs would occafion an in- 
direct preſſure on the lower orders, 
for it would deſtroy their employ · 
ment. He denied that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ſpared the 
lower orders. He deſtroyed the 
life of the poor man, if + took 
away the employment N which he 
lived. He regarded Mr. Pitt as 
being mote famous for his talents 
as à debater in that houſe, for the 
* of amuſing the members, 
han for his talents as a ſtateſman; 
this reminded him of an expreſſion 


of Themiſtocles the Athenian, ho 


- ſaid, „ he could not play upon the 


fiddle, but he could make, a little 


City a great ſtate,” The chancellor 
was the reverſe of this, he could 
lay on his fiddle and amuſe that 
Roſe. but he had reduced a great 


e 


empixe to a little ſtate. Even his 
friends acknowledged that he was 


* 


no great war- miniſter; facts had 


compelled them to make this ac- 


knowledgment. Beginning the war 
with all the powers of Europe 
on his fide, he had ſo conducted it, 
that every ally had either aban- 
doned him, or been fubdued, while 


- France had beet exalted to a power 


almoſt beyond the dreams of am- 
„ 


Ez oo * 
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dir Francis Burdet ſtated 1 
terms many objections to the bill; 
but theſe objections, and alſo thoſe 
of other gentlemen on the ſam 
fide, were ſo ſimilar A objec- 
tions made on the  fecond readin 
that to repeat them is ſuperfluous, 
He accufed the miniſter of having 
ſſed decrees that would not have 
iſgraced the moſt tyrannical, code, 
deſtructive of that freedom of opi- 
nion, once the pride and ſecurly 


of Britons; and aſſerted that thoſe 


laws ſs highly prized by our an- 
ceſtors, for the protection of general 
freedom, had been by him ſuſpend- 
ed or repealed. He had placed, he 
ſaid, error in the throne of reaſon; 
and under pretence of maintainin 

the.conſtitution, he had favandered 


. the wealth, ſhed the blood, and an- 


nihilated the liberties of the 25 
of England. Theſe were the at- 
chievments of the right honour: 
able gentleman, and this was the 
miniſter and the ſyſtem the hou 

was then called upon to drain thi 
blood of the country in order to 
ſupport. He called upon thole 
country gentlemen who might wr 
been, frightened into l | 

the preſent ſyſtem, to ſtand forward 
at length in ſupport of their coun» 
try. Mr. Jekyll alſo. oppoſed the 
bill; and on the next day the debate 
was reſumed and carried to a great 
extent. The principal ſpeakers 
were, Mr, Sheridan, and Mr, Fox, 
on the oppoſition fide of the houſe, 


and Mr, ſecretary Dundas, Mr, 


Pitt, and Dr. Lawrence, on the mi- 
niſterial ſide. The argu ments made 
uſe of upon this occaſion one 
principally to the old queſtion ol 
the juſtice or injuſtice of the war, 
and to an elaborate defence of the 
conduct of adminiſtration on one 
ſide, and an ardent and open Te: 
probation of their meaſures on the 


ther. Mr, ſecretary Dogs 


\ 
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the courſe of his ſpeech in vin- 
dication of the bill and the mea- 
ſures of adminiſtration, alluded to 
an intereſting letter which had re- 
cently appeared in the public prints, 
from the earl of Moira to colonel 
M*Mahon, reſpecting a plan for 
forming a new adminiſtration. The 
right honourable ſecretary ſaid on 
this occaſion, that at the very mo- 
ment when the adherents of Mr, 
Fox held him out as the only perſon 
capable of retrieving the affairs of 
the nation, the great body of mem- 
bers alluded to, who had attempted 
to effect a change of miniſtry, had 
actually excluded him from any 
ſhare in it, 0 81 
At the cloſe of the debate, the 
queſtion was put, on a motion of Mr. 
Sheridan's, for poſtponing the bill, 
Ayes »-.@ we "8 
Noe 204 
Majority — 127 
On the queſtion that the bill be 
now read a third time, there ap- 


Ayes, - - - = - 196 
Noes 71 


Majority '- 12 

Lord Grenville, In the hoaſe of 
lords, on the 5th of January, moved 
the order of the day for the ſecond 
reading of the aſſeſſed rax bill, and 
for ſummoning the houſe thereon ; 
which being read, he roſeand ſtated, 
« that by the addreſs of their lord- 
ſhips to his majeſty on the 15th of 
November, they had ſignified their 
determination to defend with their 
lives and properties the govern- 
ment and conſtitution of the coun- 
try, and the honour and independ- 
ence of the Britiſh empire, and that 
they were prepared to make the. 
great exertions neceſſary for that 
purpoſe.” ' After this addreſs had 
been read to the houſe, lord Car- 
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rington declared that the fitudtion' 
of the country required great ſa- 
crifices to be made for its ſa — 
but contended; that if inſtead o 
railing the money in this indirect 
manner, every individuat had been 
called upon to contribute, in dire& 
proportion, to his income, but the 
igher claſſes in a larger proportion 
than the lower, it would have been 
attended with fewer inconveniences 
than the preſent plan. He con- 
ceived, that one twentieth of real 
income would produce a larger 
contribution than one-tenth in the 
manner propoſed by the bill. 
Lord Holland rofe and made his 
firſt ſpeech upon this , occafion 
he ſaid, the addreſs of both houſes - 
of parliament, cited by the noble 
ſecretary of ſtate, as having been 
voted unanimouſly, appeared * to 
him to be a mere ſtatement of the 
exigencies bf the times, under the 
circumſtances of the country, but 
did not warrant any ſuch meaſure 
as that which was now before them. 
He contended, that under the 
preſent adminiſtration, for the laſt 
five years, the condition of this 
country had grown worſe and 
worſe; that when parliament was 
called upon to vote for a meaſure 
which had for its object the raiſing 
ſo large a ſum of money as was 
then propoſed, it became neceſſary 
to inquire, whether thoſe men to 
whom millions upon millions of 
the money of the people had been 
entruſted, and who had in return 
for it, heaped upon them diftreſs , 
upon diſtreſs, were about to change 
their ſyſtem, as the old one had pro- 
duced ſuchdiſaſtrous conſequences? 
When therefore we heard of our 
preſent ſituation being ſuch as re- 
quired ſuch great exertions, he wiſh- 


ed the argument to have a retro- 


ſpe&ive effect, that the cauſes of 
our preſent calamity might be ſeen, 
D 3 otherwiſe 


50 
ether wife we ſhould have no chance 
of | avoiding future ruin, But how 

ould. it be expected, he aſked, that 

he people would approve of the 
oh. — then before their lordſhips, 
when it was known that in no one 
inſtance had that miniſtry anſwered 
the expeQation of the public. He 
thought that this country out not 
ta grant any more money without 

| pledge, not only that miniſters 
fbould changed, but that mea- 
fures ſhould alſo be changed. He 
concluded with pointing out ſeveral 
objections to the bill, mott of which 
had been noticed in the debates of 
the commons upon the ſame ſub- 


- EM 
B The duke of Bedford alſo op- 
poſed the bill: he ſaid, there was a 

eat variation in the deſcription of 
the meaſure then before their lord- 

ips; one noble lord had ſaid it 
Was a tax upon expenditure ; ano- 
ther ſaid it was a .contribufion on 
property. The firſt queſtion which 
occurred to him was, whether it 
was expedient to raiſe a part of the 


fopplies within the year? At the 


. commencement of the war, this 
mode might have been expedient, 
| becauſe it would have inclined the 
ople to reflect whether the objects 
For which they embarked in the war 
were worthy of ſuch exertions 
and expenſes. But it was not ex- 
dient at a time when 'the public 
unds were fo reduced, when by the 
laws which prohibited individuals 
to lend to individuals beyond a cer- 
tain rate of intereſt, government 
had-a monopoly of re and 
others had no means of pro- 
euring it. His grace contended 
that the meaſure would occaſion a 
great reduction of expenditure, and 
conſequently a great defalcation of 
the public revenue. Suppoſe a 
perſon then contributed to the 
afſeſſed taxes a ſixteenth part of his 
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income, the quintuple aſſeſſment 
would become a tenth part of the 
whole. It was not only millinery 
and coackmakers,-but, perhaps, one 
hundred thouſand perſons in the 
metropolis ſupported by manu - 
factories that would ſuffer. . The 
old taxes were about ſeventeen 
millions: if then a tenth part of 
the income of the country was re- 
quired by this bill, the reduction of 
a tenth part of this income would 
on thoſe ſeventeen millions create 
a defalcation of 140, 001. 
The bill was defended by the 
miniſterial fide, upon the ſame 
ground of argument as it had been 
in the commons. : 
The houſe divided—contents 50, 
proxies 23, total 73 — non- con- 
tents 6, - s $4.4» 
Mr. Nicholls, in purſuance of 
notice he had given, moved in the 
houſe of commons, on the 8th of 
December, a refolution for apply- 
ing certain parts of the emoluments 
of certain offices for the public ſer- 
vice during the war. This was a 
meaſure. that was adopted in the 
reign af William and Mary. He 
pointed out two kinds of places; 
one that way dependent on the plea- 
ſure of the crown, and the other 
which was independent of it. As 
to offices which were dependent on 
the crown, they might be ſaid to be 
fairly enjoyed, becauſe they were 
ſuppoſed to be dependent on. the 
talents of the perſons who enjoyed 
them; but in time of public 
emergency, he contended, they 
might as fairly be diminiſhed as the 
income of any other perſon was 
diminiſhed by taxes. As to the 


offices \in which the grantee had a 
freehold intereſt, it was obſervable, 
that in the time of William and 
Mary, there was no difference be- 
tween them and thoſe that were 
held at the pleaſure of the e f 

| ut 
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but he thought there ought to be a 
diſtinction: and in the reſolution, 


mittee, that diſtinction would be 
regarded, for it would only refer to 
thoſe offices which were held at the 


pleaſure of the crown. Another 


difference which he intended to 
make was in the ſum on which the 
reſolution ſhould attach: inſtead 
of cool. he ſhould propoſe 2000l. 
With theſe variations, his ng 
reſolution would be the ſame, in 
every other reſpect, as that which 
paſſed the houſe of commons in 
the time of William and Mary, 
riemine contradicente ; and the reaſon 
which was then given for it was, 
that owing to the great expenſes of 
the war, it was feceſſary to the 
public ſervice. If he ſucceeded in 
this ſtep he ſhould proceed to other 
regulations reſpecting penſions and 
the civil lift, He concluded with 
a motion to the-following purport : 
« That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the ſalaries and fees 
of all offices under the crown ſhall 
be applied to the uſe of the war, 
except ſuch as amount to leſs than 
20001. per annum, which ſum is to 
be allowed ro all officers whoſe ſala- 
riesand fees at preſent exceed a, oool. 
per annum; and alſo except that of 
the lord chancellor, the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, the judges, 
foreign miniſters, and commiſſioned 
officers of the fleets and armies, or 
any perſons who have a freehold 
intereſt in their reſpectiye offices.” 


Upon the reſolution of the third 


of William and Mary being read, 
the chancellor of exchequer 
contended that a more extraordinary 
miſapplication of a precedent never 
occurred, If ſuch a refolution had 
actually been agreed to, and ratified 
by the houſe in the time of king 
William, to agree to one on that 
day ſo directly oppoſite to it as that 
propoſed would indeed be à very 


which he ſhould ſubmit to the com- 
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extraordinary way of ſhowing re- 
2 for,” and adherence to, prece- 
nts. Befides, though the refolu- 
tion was to, it ſo happened 
that what was ſo haſtily agreed to 
without a diſſentient voice, when 
it came to be deliberately inveſti- 
gated, on the bringing-up a clauſe 
of a bill to carry it into eſſect, was 
rejected without a diviſion, as im · 
. and abſurd. He therefore 
ped that the houſe, out of exceſſive 
fondneſs for — would not 
adopt a meaſure which was never 
ted beſore. *. N ö 
ith reſpect to the reſolu 
not extending to ſalaries under 
2000l. a year, he aſked, whether it 
could be faid _ there many nd 
alifying circumſtances which ke 
— Tk the various — 5 
of ſalary, and rendered the higher 
proportionate to thoſe below ? Was 
there no difference in the import- 
ance of truſt, in the labour, in the 
talents, in the qualifications, in the 
reſponſibility, and in the claſs of 
life in which they ſtood ? Would 
the honourable gentleman ſay, in 
the fulneſs of his equitable economy, 
that the ſame gradations ought nos 
to be obſerved wr office as in 
taxin perty honoura- 
ble . A1 had inveighed, in 
an elevated tone, againſt the diſpro-— 
portion of the a taxes to the 
pony of the claſſes' taxed, and 
yet out aplan of indiſcriminate 
taxation, ſweeping down all to a 


level — exacting from an office of 


3500l. a year, one fifth; from: an 

ce of four thouſand, one half ; and 
from one of fix thouſand, two thirds, 

Mr. ſecretary at war obſerved, 
that though the extravagance and 
abſurdity of the motion had been 
ſucceſsfully expoſed by Mr. Pitt, 
he thought it neceſſary to remark, 
that as the honourable mover had 
declared that his object was not to 
raiſe revenane, but for other pur- 
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poſes, thoſe purpoſes muſt be to 


ſubject miniſters to a fine while the. 


war continued! This he thought 
a whimſical idea, eſpecially when 
it was conſidered that the ſentiments 
of the houſe and of the country 
had already been expreſſed upon the 
ſubject; and when it was manifeſt 
that peace at preſent could not be 
obtained. 
Mr. Tierney reprobated the in- 
vectives which had been thrown 
out by the miniſterial ſide of the 
houſe againſt his hauourable friend 
the propoſer of the reſalution. 
contended that the reſalution which, 
with a mere error. of tranſcription, 
formed the model of the preſent. 
motion, had been paſſed in times 
fully as good as the preſent, and by 
a parliament fully as much en- 
lightened: he could not ſee, there- 
fore, what reaſon there was for the 
ſneer which the right honourable. 
gentleman had indulged. After ſome 
explanation from Mr. chancellor 
Pitt, and Mr. Nicholls had-explain- 
ed, the latter withdrew his motion.. 
The mm e relative to 
finance, diſcuſſed by the commons, 
was a — D. P. Coke, 
for limiting the fees of the tellers of 
the exchequer during the preſent 
diſtreſſed and calamitous ſituation 
of the country. The houſe was 
then fitting in * on ſome 
clauſes in the triple aſſeſſment bill. 
At the time he made this motion 
(December azad) he aſſured the 
committee that he was prompted by 
no perſonal hoſlility againſt any of 
his majeſty's miniſters; on the con- 
trary, he wiſhed them to retain their 
places, becauſe he felt extremely 
averſe to the deftrines, of the gen- 
tlemen who were likely to ſucceed: 
them, eſpecially to the doctrine of 
parliamentary reform, which, if at- 


tempted, and effected, muſt, in his 
'( * 


He 
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opinion, be productive of much 
miſchief, and muſt neceſſarily end 
in a revolution. But he thought, 
at the ſame time, that the country 
muſt feel ſurpriſed, bert 


if the houſe were to oppoſe bring · 
ing up a clauſe tending to limit the 
enormous fees which the meaſure. 


then under diſcuſhon would throw 


into the hands of the nohle lords. 
who held this and other lucrative 
offices, and that at a moment when 
the people was groaning under an. 
almoſt unſupportable weight of 
taxes. * 5 a 1 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer contended, that though the 
motion might be free from a ſpirit 
of hoſtility to the noble lords in 


ueſtion, it was very far from being 


ree from very great injuſtice; for it. 
went to deprive thoſe noble lords of 
what they poſſeſſed as the juſt” re- 
wards of the great public ſervices- 
which their fathers had rendered to 
the country, and which they held 
as a freehold tenure confirmed to 
them by an act of parliament ; nor 
was there any thing in the preſent 
act to warrant their being thus de- 
prived of two thirds of their income, 
as it would not make the addition- 
of one ſhilling to the fees of the 


tellers of the exchequer. 


Sir William Pulteney thought the 


motion of Mr. Coke had à cloſe 
connexion with the © affeſſed tax 
bill, and expreſſed his ſurpriſe that 
gentlemen appeared averſe to a 
clauſe which propoſed the applica» 


tion of ſuch enormous fees to the 


exigencies of the country inſtead of 


putting them in their pockets when 
the people laboured under ſuch 


general diſtreſs. -After ſome ani- 
madverfions from Mr. ſecretary 


Dundas, the houſe divided on the 


motion of Mr, Coke — Ayes 6, 
nan 5g. 1h 0 


CHAP. 
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1% Bill, | Debates upon that Gedi the Hoaſe of: 
Lords. Second Rudget, and a Recapitulation of the ark 


Commons in 


Ways and Means fur the Year 1 798. 
1 


Bill fe ar conſolidating the ſeveral 
for impoſing new 
Purpoſe agreed to. 


HE favourite meaſure of fi- 
nance, of all which were pro- 
poſed by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in the courſe of the ſeſſian 
of 1798, was a bill for the redemp- 
tion, or more properly for-the per- 
tuation and ſale; of the land tax, 
For this purpoſe he roſe an the 2d 


of April, in purſuance of notice he 


had given to the houſe, and ſtated 
the outline of his plan, the abject 
of which was to abſorb a large 
quantity of ſtock, and in the pro- 


ceſs to transfer a portion of the 
national debt intoa landed 8 


the quantity of ſtock thus to 
—— was to equal, at leaſt 
in its amount, the quantity of land 
tax which ſhould by theſe means be 
extinguiſhed, and 
cable to the public ſervice. He 
2 to the committee, that 
$ 0 


was at preſent produced by the land 


tax; and that conſiderable gain, in, 


2 pecuniary point of view, would 
neceſſarily refule to the public.— 
But this was only a collateral ad- 
vantage attending the meaſure, aud 


one upon which he laid the ſmalleſt. 


ſtrefs. The and important 
benefit which he expected to ariſe 
to the public, from the adoption of 
this plan, would be the diminution 


of the ſtock, which at that moment 
preſſed fo hard upon the public 


ould be appli- 


peration would produce a 
much larger ſum than that which 


Repeal of the Clock and Watch Tax, 


ties upon Houſes and Windows, Bill 
Duties upon Imports and Exports. Reſolutions for that 


credit. He ſaid that the amount 
of the land tax was about two 


millions a year, which had for near 


a century been annually gran 
and according to the ſame Leroy} 


different counties. He propoſed by 
this meaſure, to reduce ſo much of 
the public debt as ſhould leave an 
income of two millions four hun« 
dred thouſand paunds applicable 


to the public ſervice. * 


The pecuniary advantages ariſing 
from this ure were obvious 
from this ſtatement, becauſe the 
public would diſpoſe of a revenue 


* 


of 2, ooo, oool. for which 4 
= C 


would clear of public debt to ſu 
an amount, that the intereſt would 
roduce a ſum of a, 400, oool. leav- 
ing a clear gain of 40, 0ol. 
Under theſe circumſtances, the 
ſituation of the perſon who pur- 
chaſed the land tax would be that 
of having a landed ſecurity for his 
property, and that at a rate ſo fa- 
vourable as to render it a very 


deſirable object; the public would 
be a conſiderable gainer, and eighty 


millions of capital would be faken 
out of the market. He ſhould not 
only propoſe to place à ſum of 


2, ooo, oool. under the annual con- 
troul of parliament; but be ſnould 


propoſe; that the ſum of a, 400, oool. 


ſhould be placed in that ſituation; 
, inſtead of laſi ng any 


ſo that in 


of the conſtitutional checks whic 
parliament 


% 


be upon any 
which the old land tax ſtill remained, 
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e poſſeſſed before, it would 
ve a greater check over the public 
revenue than it had at that moment. 
It had been objected to this plan, 
he faid, that the land tax, which it 
was the object of this meaſure to 


etuate, was in many inſtances 
. which attached 


o unequal as to amount abſolutely 
to an abuſe; and to perpetuate. an 


abuſe was certainly a great evil. 
Many gentlemen had ſtated to him, 


that if the land tax was at preſent 
equal in its operation, mm would 
conſent to this meaſure; but they 


could not give their conſent to 


make abuſes more permanent than 
they were. To theſe objections 
he anſwered, that if gentlemen had 
ſeen thetax voted from year to year, 
for near a century, without any at- 
tempt being made to correct this 
inequality, he thought it was not 
unfair to conelude, that as long as 
the land tax continued, it was as 
likely to continue under its preſent 
arrangement by annual votes, as it 
would be if rendered perpetual. 
This obfervation he wiſhed to put 
ſtrongly to the ſenſe of the 
houſe. As eſtates had deſcended 
frot hand to hand for near a cen- 
tury, with the inequalities originally 
inſtituted in the land tax, it would 
be exceedingly, difficult to impoſe 
new valuations upon property. It 
had been faid, that this regulation 
would lead to a new landtax: ſup. 


Poſe a new land tax ſhould be im- 


wg ; it was clear that it could not 
e impoſed upon any eſtate which 
had been diſcharged 'of the old, in 
any other proportion than it would 
other eſtate upon 


except that the amount of the land 
tax, at the time it was redeemed, 


ſnould be deducted from the eſtate, 


otherwiſe the operation of it would 
be unfair. He contended, that by 
this plan, all perſons who redeemed 


transfer of ſtock. 
queſtionably as good a mode of pay- 


their land tax would be fully as 
ſafe ſrom any additional burden as 
thoſe who had not redeemed it, 
With reſpe& to the operation which 
this meaſure would have upon land- 
ed gentlemen, ſup oſing that other 
perſons purchaſed the land tax 
n their eſtates, 
he remarked, that this objection was 
founded upon an idea, that 
gentlemen poſſeſſing a landed eſtate 
might not be able to purchaſe hi 

land tax. In the plan which he ha 

to propoſe, every —— would 
be given to the owner of the eſtate, 
not only to induce him'to ſe 
the land tax, but to facilitate his 
effecting that object. But if within 
a certain time (which the committee 
would hereafter limit) the owner of 
the land ſhould not be able to pur- 
chafe, proviſion would be made, 
that even in that caſe, their ſitua- 
tion, or that of their heirs, ſhould 
not be left entirely hopelefs ; but 
that a fayther period ſhould be al. 
lowed them, to take advantage of 
the purchaſe. With reſpect to the 
terms of the — . — it was pro- 
pofed, that the payment ſhould be 
regulated by the price of ſtock ; and 
that the payment ſhould never be 
made in money, but always in a 
This was un⸗ 


ment as if it was paid in money, and 
would have the effect of ſaving the 
intereſt, and would accommodate 
itſelf to every fluctuation of the 
ſtocks. Suppoſe the ſtocks were 
taken at zo, which was about the 
rice at which they now were, the 
intepeſt which a perſon might make 
of money in the funds was 6 
cent.; and conſequently the numb 
of years purchaſe was between fix+ 
teen and ſeventeen years. He meant 
that the land tax ſhould be taken at 
twenty years purchaſe. From this 


' ſtatement it would appear, that 
there 
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there would be à transfer of forty 
pounds of ſtock for every one 
pound of land tax redeemed. Upon 
this principle, if the ſtocks were at 
75, then it would be at thirty years 
urchaſe, and ſo on, always makin 

2a difference of one year's purchaſe 
for — per cent. variation in 
the ſtocks; 

whole of this meaſure would be 
that the public would gain one-fifth, 
or 400,000l. As for landed gen- 
tlemen, ſuppoſing them capable of 
purchaſing their tax, he thought 
that giving them an appenynity of 
doing it at twenty. years purchaſe 


was 2 ſufficient temptation, to in- poſi 


duce them to make the purchaſe ; 
and, on the other hand, it was a 
conſiderable advantage to the pub- 
lic to ſell the land tax, at twenty 
years purchaſe, while others were 
redeeming the ſtock at the rate of 
between {ixteen and ſeventeen years 
purchaſe. He admitted, that there 
was a difference between funded 
and landed ſecurity, in point of 


e 


and the reſult of the - 


man who had even a temporary 
right to the eſtate, to ſecure on the 
ſtate the money which he might 
borrow for that purpoſe, thus to 
put the tenant in tail and the te- 
nant for life in the ſame. ſituation 
with the tenant in fee; and it was 
alſo propoſed to give a power of 
ſelling part of a ſettled eſtate to 
free the reſt from the burden of 
the tax. If the owner was not able 
to redeem the tax, then it was pro» 
poſed that he ſhould not be per- 
mitted to redeem it till that period 
when the monied men would have 
the leaſt objeRion to return to the 
eſſion of ſtock : the period he 
would fix would be, when the old 
ſinking fund ſhould be at what was 
called the maximum, that is, when 
the intereſt was no longer to go on 
in a compound ratio; this would 
be when the old finking fund 
would amount to 4, 200, oool. an- 
nually. If then the country ſhould 
be able to get through the difficul- 
ties of the preſent moment, they 


value; landed poo was hardly had a right to look forward with 
$ any 


ever ſold for le | 
righty to thirty years purchaſe ; 
whereas funded property was at 
about ſixteen or ſeventeen years. 


m twenty- 


It was therefore obvious that great 


advantages were given to the pur- 
chaſer when he was given that 
which was equivaleut to landed pro- 
perty at twenty years purchaſe; the 
ſhare, therefore, aſked for the pub- 
lic, was little, while the ad vantage 
it afforded to the individual was 

eat, if it was to be called landed 

urity; but he did not mean to 
ſay it was in every reſpect the ſame, 
becauſe it was an unimprovable 
eſtate. It was his intention to give 
every poſſible advant to the 
holders of land, and of courſe to 
exclude ſtrangers from purchaſing 
the tax, For this purpoſe it was 
propoſed to give a power to every 


difficulties reſpecting 


confidence; they would ſoon arrive 
at a. period at which they would 
have a ſinking fund of between 
ſeven and eight millions, applica- 
ble annually to the reduction of 
the national debt. When that hap- 
pened there muſt be an end of all 
the public 
credit; there would then be an end 
of all difference between landed 
and funded property. He next 
ſpoke to the fluctuation to which 
the land tax on particular eſtates 
was liable.. By the mode of divi- 
ſion pointed out in the land tax 
act, the charge on particular di- 
ſtricts continued unaltered; but 
this was not the caſe within the 
diſtricts; there alterations would 
be found to take place. He be- 
lieved, however, that in moſt part 
of the kingdom the operation — 
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individual eſtates was very little. 
The places moſt liable to variation 
were towns, and parts where new 
buildings were eſtabliſhing, ' In 
the metropolis it was very conſider- 
able. In Mary-la-bonne the tax 

was every day lighter. Where a 


change was likely to take place, ii 


was thought moſt agviſable to 
ſuffer .the proprietor to redeem it 
at its preſent rate, and he might 
then wave. the advantage in the 
event of an increaſe in the tax, and 
ſubmit to the loſs which he would 
ſuſtain by an abatement; or he 
might, if the commiſſioners thought 
ee 58758 receiving the 

rence between the preſent and 
future rates of the receiver. general, 
in caſe of an increaſe, and ſettling 
with the pariſh in the other alter- 
native. It might happen that a 

urchaſer might contract not'only 
lor the land tax of individual e- 
ſtates, but alſo for that of a diſtri, 
in which caſe no fluctuation would 
ariſe. 4 | 

Such were the outlines of a plan, 
the details of which were neceſfari- 
ly long. Mr. Pitt concluded with 
propoſing fifteen reſolutions, which, 
as they formed the ffratum of the 


bill, are inſerted here. 


F. That it is the opinion of this 


committee, that the ſeveral and re- 


ſpective ſums of money charged by 
virtue of an act of the preſent ſeſ- 
fion of parliament, intituled, « An 
act for granting an aid to his majeſ- 
by a land tax, for the ſervice of 
year 1798,” on the reſpective 
counties and places in Great Bri- 
tain, in reſpect of the premiſſes in 
the ſaid act mentioned, lying with- 
in the ſame counties and places re- 


ſpectively, to be raiſed, levied, and 


paid unto his majeſty, within the 
ſpace of one year, from the 25th 
day of March, 1798, ſhall, from 


BRITISH AND 
the partition of the charge on 


or perſon, bodies 


if. 


and after the expiration of the faid 
term, continue, and be raiſed, le. 
vied, and paid yearly, to his nas 
zeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, from 
and after the 25th day of March, 
in every year, for ever; ſubject, 
nevertheleſs, to the ryles, regula- 
tions, reſtrictions, and conditions 
of redemption, to-be preſcribed. 

II. That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that it ſhall be lawful 
for commiſſioners to he appointed 
for that purpoſe, to contract and 
agree with all and every 'perfons 
politic or cor- 
porate, having or holding any ma- 
nors, meſſuages, or tenements, fer 
the redemption of the land tax 
charged upon their reſpective ma- 
nors, meſſtiages, or tenements, ac: 
cording to the aſſeſſment and pound 
rate to be made in purſuance of the 
ſaid act; and that the confideration 
to be given for ſuch redemption 
ſhall be ſo much capital ſtock of 


public annuities, transferable at the 


ank of England, bearing an in- 
tereſt after the rate of three pounds 
r centum pex annum, commonly 
called the three pounds per centum 


conſolidated annuities, and the 


three pounds per centum reduced 


- annuities, as will yield an annuity 


or dividend, exceeding the amount 
of the land tax ſo to be redeemed 
by one-fifth part thereof ; ſuch 


capital ſtock, to be transferred to 


the commiſſioners for the reduction 
of the national debt within the pe- 
riod of five, years, from the | 


| f _- by four inſtalments 
every year; videlicet, on the firſt 
d 


ay of May, the firſt day of Au- 
guſt, the 12 day of November, 
and the firſt day of February, in 
each year: the firſt inſtalment ta 
be made on ſuch of the ſaid days as 
ſhall next enſue. after the entering 


into ſuch contract; but with hber- 


ty to any perſon. to ſtipulate oe 
the 
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the ſaid "commiſſioners for the trans- 
fer of the whole of the. ſaid capital 
ſtock at one time, or within a leſs 
period than five years, ſo that the 
ſame be made by even inſtalments, 
at equal intervals within the period 


agreed upon, and by not leſs than 
four inſtalments in each year of the 


ſaid period. 

III. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that all bodies po- 
litic, corporate, or collegiate, cor- 
porations aggregate or ſole, and all 
zuilds, myſteries, fraternities, or 

rotherhoods, and all truſtees or 
feoffees in truſt for charities or 
other public purpoſes, having any 
eſtate or intereſt in any ſuch ma- 
nors, meſſuages,, or tenements, 
whatever may be their eſtate or in- 
tereſt. therein, other than tenants at 
rack rent, and all committees of 
lunatics or ideots, and guardians of 
infants, and all executors and ad- 
miniſtrators, and all gther truſtees 
whatſoever, may contract with the 
ſaid commiſſioners to be appointed 
for the ſaid purpoſes ; and that per- 
ſons in the actual poſſeſſion, or be- 
neficially entitled to the renjs and 
profits of any manors, meſſuages, 
or tenements (other than tenants at 
rack rent), ſhall be preferred in 
the purchaſe of ſuch land tax to 
perſons in remainder, reverſion, or 
cobra ovided they offer to 
contract for the redemption of ſuch 
land tax on or beſore a day to be 
ſpecified; but that the perſons in 
remainder, reverſion, or expectan- 
cy, ſhall be entitled to redeem 
ſuch land tax in preference to any 
other 2 having no eſtate or 
intereſt therein, according to the 
priority of ſuch their reſpective 
eſtates or intereſts, and in the order 
in which they will be reſpectively 
entitled to ſucceed to the ſaid ma- 
nors, meſſuages, or tenements; and 
that in caſe of demiſe at rack rent, 


the perſons beneficially entitled to 
the rent reſerved ſhall (notwith- 
ſtanding any covenant) be conſider- 
ed as being in the actual poſſeſhan 
of ſuch manors, meſſuages, or tene- 
meiits, for the P of l 
ſuch benefit of preference, wit 
wer to add the amount of the 
and tax ſo purchaſed to the rent 
reſerved, and to uſe the ſame pow- 
ers for the recovery thereof as for 
the recovery of rent in arrear; and 
that on the completion of any con- 
tract for the redemption of the land 
tax, by the perſon having ſuch ti- 
tle to preference, or by any other 
on his behalf, and payment of the 
firſt inſtalment thereof, the manors, 
meſſuages, or tenements, compriſ, 
in ſuch contract, ſhall thenceforth 


be wholly freed and exonerated 


from the land, tax charged there» 
on, and from all farther aſſeſſments 
thereof, unleſs the perſon contract» 
ing for ſuch land. tax ſhall, at t 
time of entering into the contr 
for the ſame, declare his option to 
be conſidered as on the ſame foot» 
ing with a third perſon purchaſing - 
the land tax; and that upon every 
contract to be entered into as afore- 
ſaid, upon which the transfer of 
ſtock ſhall be made by inſtalments, 
there ſhall be paid at the time; of 
making the ſecond inſtalment up- 
on ſuch contract, and ſo of every 
ſubſequent inſtalment upon ſuc 


contract, into the hands of the 


caſhier or caſhiers of the governor 
and company of the bank of Bug 
land (whoſe receipt ſhall be a ſut> 

ficient diſcharge) to the ufe of his 
majeſty, his heirs, or ſucceſſors, a 
ſam of money, by way of intereſt, 

to be computed from the period of 
the firſt inſtalment, equal to four; 
fifth parts of the amount of what 

would have been the produce up 

to the time of making. ſuch pay: 
ment of the whole of the. lock e 
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be transferred upon ſuch contract, 
after deducting therefrom the a- 
mount of the produce of ſuch part 
of the ſtock as ſhall then have been 
transferred; and in every ſuch 
caſe the perſons beneficially en- 
titled to any eſtate in remainder, 
reverſion, or expectancy, in the 
manors, meſſuages, or tenements, 
whereof ſuch land tax ſhall have 
been fo contracted for, ſhall, at 
any time or times after ſuch eſtate 
mall veſt in poſſeſſion, by reaſon 
of the determination of the next 

receding eſtate or intereſt, be en- 
itled, upon an affignment of ſuch 
contract, upon trausferring touch 
original contractors the like a- 
| entum 
bank annuities as was transfetred 


by ſuch original contrafory as the 
confideration for the mption 
of the land tax, or upon paying to 
fuch original contrary (at eir 
all be of 

qual value therewith the time 

of ſuch conveyance, and in the 
fame option to be confidered on the 
footing of a third perſon, with re · 
ſpect to ſuch land tax as the perſon 
or perſons firſt redeeming the ſame 


mi t have. N E 


IV. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that all bodies po- 
litic or corporate, and other per- 
ſons being in the actual poſſeſſion, 
— beneficially to the rents 
and profits of any manors, meſ- 
ſuages, or tenements, may fel any 
part or parts thereof, for the pur- 
fe of redreming or Pn 
uch land tax, br charge the ſal 
manors, meſſuages, or tenements, 
with ſuch ſum or ſums of money 


as ſhall be ſufficient to redeem or 


purchaſe the land tax charged 
thereon ; and for ſecuring the re- 
—_— of ſuch ſum 'or ſums of 

1oney, with intereſt, may convey, 
ſurrender, or demiſe the ſame by 


way of mortgage; or may frat, 
limit, or appoint, any yearly ſum 
or ſums of money, by way of 4 
rpetual rent charge, not exceed. 
ng the amount of the land tat 
charged upon the ſaid manors, mel. 
ſuages, or tenements, to be iſſuing 
out of and charged upon ſuch ma- 
nors, neſſuages, or tenements: and 
every ſuch ſite, conveyance, mort- 
ge, or grant of any rent charge, 
ſhall, after the ſame ſhall be dul 
enrolled, be good, valid, and 
fectual in the law, to all intents, 
notwithſtanding any defect of title 
in any of the parties thereto; and 
the 5 op rp perſons to hom 
any ſuch ſale or mortgage ſhall be 
made, or any ſuch rent ogy ſhall 
be granted, ſhall reſgectively hold 
the fmanors, meſſuages, or tene- 
ments, or the ſaid rent charges, 
freed and abſolutely diſcharged 
from all former titles, charges, and 
incumbrances whatſoever; and 


that where-ever there ſhall, be any 


SO after paying ſo much as 
ſhall be ſufficient for the purchaſe 
"of three per centum annuities, to 
be transferred as the conſideration 
for ſuch land tax, the faid ſurplus 
ſhall be paid into or placed in the 
bank of England, in the name and 
with the privity of the accountant- 
general of the court of chancery, 
to the intent that ſuch ſurplus mo- 
ney may be inveſted, as ſoon a 
conveniently poet be, under the 
direction, and with the approba; 
tion of the ſaid court, in the pur- 
chaſe of other eſtates to be con; 
veyed to the like uſes, and in the 
ſame manner as the ſame ſtood ſet- 
tled; and in the mean time ſuch 
ſurplus to be inveſted in govern- 
ment or other public ſecurities, in 
the name of the ſaid accountant» 
general; and the dividends and an- 
nual produce thereof ſhall, from 
time to time, belong to'the pan 
| w 
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have been entitled to the rents and 
ofits of the manors, meſſuages, 
— tenements purchaſed. 

v. That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that if, within a time 
to be named, no contract ſhall be 
entered into with the commiſſioners 
to be appointed for the redemption 
or purchaſe of the land tax, or any 
part or parcel thereof, charged in 

y pariſh or place by any perſon 
entitled to the benefit of preference, 
or by any perſon ſubſtituted in that 
behalf, the — — — 
then up to ſale, either by pub- 
lic 1—— or otherwiſe, as the 
commiſſioners for the treaſury for 


the time being ſnall direct, the whole 
or any or parcel of the ſaid 


land tax charged in any county, 
or diviſion of any county, or in any 
pariſh or place, or any 
ſhare or ſhares thereof, or any land 
tax charged on any particular eftate 
or eſtates, or any part or .parcel 
thereof, which ſhall not be redeem · 
ed or purchaſed within the faid pe- 
riod, and to contract and a 

with any ns for the ſale of the 
lame, ſubject to a proviſo: for the 
redemption of ſuch land tax, at the 
time and in the manner to be pro. 
vided ; and the manors, meſſuages, 
or tenements whereon the land tax 
purchaſed is charged ſhall be ſub- 
ject to a new — — 
to year by an equal rate, ac · 
cording to —— in 
common with all other eſtates in 
the ſame pariſh which ſhall remain 
chargeable to the land tax; and the 
conſideration ſhall be the transfer 
of ſtock in the three. 
nuities, transferable at the bank 
of England as aforeſaid, of the like 
amount as is hereinbefore directed, 
unto the commiſfioners appointed 
for the reduction of the national 
debt, to be made within the period 


per cent. an · 


of one year from the time of enter- 
into ſuch contract, by four in- 

«of not leſs than one- 
of the whole amount of 


i 

ſta 
fourth part 
the ſtock to be fo transferred 8s 
aforeſaid, at intervals of three 
months from each other; the trans. - 
fer of ſuch ſtock for the firſt in- 


ſtalment to be made at the end of 
three months from the time of en- 
tering into ſuch contract, but with 
liberty to contract and with 
the ſaid commiſfioners to be ap- 
pointed, to. transfer the whole of 
the ſtock agreed to be transferred 
as the conſideration for ſuch re- 
demption or purchaſe at the time 
cribed for the transfer of the 
— dock i — 

r ſuch in any greater pro- 
portions, aud n any leſs number 
of inſtalments than are before pre · 


fic ſcribed, fo as that ſuch inſtalments 


ſhall not be made at à greater in- 


terval than three months from each 


other; and that ſuch rate of inter- 
eſt ſhall be payable as in the caſe of 


land tax med $ hav- 
ing a title tF wee ſach 
perſons ſhall be entitled'to demand 


and receive, for their own ufe, the 
full amount of the land tax pur- 
chaſed 
and deduQions whatever, at the 
reſpective times, and in the re. 


Tpective rtions at which the 
ame ſhall be payable, but which 


ſhall-be redeemable by the perſon 
or perſons reſpeRively eatitled to 
the benefit of preference in reſpeR 


to their tenure in the ſuid manors, * 


meſſunges, or tenements, at the pe- 
riod to be limited for the redemp · 
tion of the ſame. 8 Ke 

VI. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the regeiver- 
general of each county, nous of 
place, where any ſuch land tax 
ſhall remain chargeable as afore« 


ſaid, aſter the ſame ſhall have Seen 
purchaſed, 


by them, free of all charges * 
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purchaſed, not as a ſpecific charge 
on any manors, meſſuages, or tene- 
ments, in ſuch pariſh: or place, or 

is deputy or deputies, ſhall, before 
ſuch land tax ſhall have become 
due and payable, on the twentieth 
day of September, for the half year 
ending the twenty-ninth day of 


September, and on the fixteenth 


day of March for the half year end- 


ing on the twenty - fifth day of 


arch in every vear, upon de- 
mand, pay, —— to be paid, to 
the purchaſer or purchaſers there 
of, or the heirs, executors, admini- 


' ſtrators, or aſſigus, of ſich purcha- 


ſer or. purchaſers reſpectively, the 


full amount of the land tax ſo, pur 


chaſed, free of all charges and de- 


ductions whatever, without fee or 
reward, out of any publie monies 


in his hands, in the manner to be 
provided: and that where any — 
chaſe ſhall be made of an d 
tax as a ſpecific charge on any ma- 
nors, meſſuages, or tenements, or 


where any perſon, &c. entitled to 


preference ſhall have made his op- 
tion, to be conſidered on the foot - 


ing of a third perſon purchaſing 


the land tax, and any abatement 
ſhall afterwards take place in the 
ſum ſo charged, the receiver gene · 
rai ſhall, upon the production of 


the certificate of ſuch abatement, 
pay the full amount thereof, free 


of all charges and deductions what- 
ever, and without fee or reward, 
to ſuch perſon or perſons as afore · 
ſaid, in Fe manner, and out of 


ſuch monies, and at ſuch times of 


payment, as is directed, for the 
payment of the whole of the land 
tax purchaſed: and that in default 
of fachpaymunt by the receiver- 
general or his deputy, the pur- 
chaſer, or the heirs, executors, ad- 


miniſtrators, or aſſigns of ſuch-pur- 
chaſer, may cauſe notice of ſuch 
default to be given to the occus. an intereſt enceeding the 2 


collector of the 


eſt impro 


pier of the manors, niefſuages; ot 
tenements on which the land tax 
ſo purchaſed ſhall be charged; and 
ſuch occupier ſhall be obliged to 
— — ſame upon demand; unleſs 
e ſhall have previouſly paid the 
ſame for want of ſuch notice to the 
pariſh 5; or- unleſs 
the yearly value of the eſtate, 
whereon ſuch land: tax ſhall have 
been charged (eſtimating ſuch va- 
lue by the rack rents and the high- 
rements made thereof 
ſhall be reduced ſo that the eſta 
ſhall be charged with a bigher rate 
than four ſhillings in the pound on 
ſuch value:; in which caſe the oc- 
cupier 3 be wer to the 
payment of any greatet ſum than 
after the rate of four ſhillings in 
the pound on ſuch value; or un- 
leſs the land tax ſhall, by any abate 
ment thereof, be reduced to a ſum 
leſs' than the ſum charged on the 
ſame manors; meſſuages, or tene. 
ments, at the time of the purchaſe; 
in which caſe, ſuch occupier ſhall 
not be liable to the payment of any 
greater ſum than the ſum actually 
charged on ſuch manors; meſſuagey; 
or tenements; at the time of the 
demand; with the like reniedies for 
the recovery as landlords may by 
law have for the recovery of rent in 
arrear: and that in caſe of any di- 
minution of the ſum to be paid to 
the purchaſer of any land tax, by 
reaſon of any reduction in the vas 
lue of the eſtate charged therewith; 


the purchaſer ſhall have the option 


of continuing to receive a ſum ne. 
ceſſary to complete, in each year 


the whole annual amount of the 


ſum originally purchaſed by him; 
or to demand of and from the coms 
miſſioners for the reduction of the 
national debt a transfer of ſo much 
capital ſtock in the three per cen. 
tum bauk annuities as ſhall yield 
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of ſuch abatement by one-fifth part 


thereof. 1 
VII. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that if the receiver- 
eneral of any county where any 
End tax ſhall be purchaſed, not as 
a ſpecific charge upon any particu» 
lar manors, meſſuages, or - tene- 
ments, in any pariſh or place, but 
a charge upon ſuch pariſh or place 
at large, or upon ſuch part thereof 
as ſhall continue chargeable, ſhall 
negle& to pay to the purchaſer of 
any land tax the full amount of the 
land tax ſo purchaſed, the -pur- 
chaſer may cauſe notice of fuch de- 
fault to be given to the collector 
of the ſaid land tax, and of his in- 
tention to receive the land tax in 
future from ſuch colleRor; and on 
ſuch notice, every ſuch purchaſer 
ſhail be entitled to receive the a- 
mount of ſuch land tax from ſuch 
collector accordingly : or if ſuch 
receiver · general where any land tax 
ſhall be purchaſed as à ſpecific 
charge on any particular eſtate or 
eſtates, or where any land tax ſhall 
be redeemed by the perſon entitled 
to preference, who mall have made 
his option to be conſidered on the 
footing of a thitd perſon purchaſing 
the land- tax, and any abatement 
ſhall afterwards take place in the 
ſum ſo charged, ſhall neglect to 
pay to the perſons entitled to ſueh 
land tax the full amount of ſuch 
abarement, ſuch purchaſer may 
cauſe the like notice to be given to 
the collector to entitle ſuch pur- 
chaſer to the land tax ſo purchaſed 
from ſuch colle&ot in the manner 
before directed; and that every 
ſuch colle&or, on the production 
of the contract of purchaſe, ſhall, 
from time to time, pay, or cauſe 
to be paid, to ſuch purchaſer, the 
full amount of the land tax purthaſ- 
ed, free of all charges and deduc« 
tions — and without fee or 
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reward, out of any monies in the 
hands of ſuch collector, arifing . 
from- the produce - of the land tax 
in ſuch pariſh or place, unleſs ſuch. 
collector ſtiall, for want of ſuch no- 
tice as aforeſaid, have paid the 
whole of the land tax charged in 
ſuch pariſh or place to the receiver · 


general of the mg | wat 
| inion of 


VIII. That it is the opi 
this committee, that the land tax 


purchaſed ſhall not be ſubjeR to 
"redemption until the period when 


the dividends arifing from the pur. 
chaſes of ſtock made by the com- 
miſfioners for the reduction of ſuch 
part of the national debt which exe 
iſted previous to the commence- 
ment of the preſent war, ſhall, ac- 
cording to the true intent aud 
meaning of the acts now in force, 
ceaſe to accumulate, and be con? 
ſidered as redeemed, and in the 
diſpoſition of parliament; and that 
after that period, and at any time 
during three years then next en- 
ſuing, every perſon being in the 
poſſeſſion of or beneficially entitled 
to any manors, meſſuages, or tene- 
ments, charged with any land tax 
which ſhall have been purchaſed, 
ſhall, in the order in which they 
reſpectively ſhall be entitled to the 

benefit of redeeming their land tax 
according to the rate of preferen 

for ſuch redemption, be entitled t 

treat with the commiſſioners to b 

appointed for the redemption * 


ſuch land tax, or any part or par- 


cel thereof, in ſuch and the like 
manner in all reſpects as he might 
have done within the period to 


be firſt limited; provided that no- 


tice in writing be given to the re» 
ceiver general, ſpecifying the a. 
mount of the land tax ſo redee meg, 
who ſhall cauſe notice thereof to 
be given to the original purchaſer, 
his executors, © adminiſtrators, of 


aſſigns; and _ payments to ſuch 
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original purchaſer on account of 


ſuch land tax ſhall ceaſe and deter- 


mine from the end of the quarter of 
the year next enſuing ſuch pur- 
chaſe; and that the commiſſioners 
for the reduction of the national 


debt, on application made to them 
by the original purchaſer, his heirs, 
executors, ad miniſtrators, or aſſigns, 
and on production to the ſaid com- 


miſſioners of the original contract 


or purchaſe, and of the notice 
given to ſuch purchaſer, his heirs, 


executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, 
by the receiver general, of the re- 


demption of ſuch land tax, ſhall 
either transfer to him ſo much 


capital ſtock in the three per cent. 
annuities as ſhall have been traus- 
ferred by ſuch original purchaſer, 
his heirs, executors, adminiſtrators, 


or aſtigns, as the conſideration for 
the purchaſe of ſuch land tax, or 
at his option ſo much money as the 
capital ſtock ſo transferred was 


worth at the time of the firit pur- 


chaſe, and ſuch contract ſhall there- 


upon be determined, and of no ef- 
fect; and that whenever any land 
tax purchaſed ſhall: be afterwards 
redeemed, the manors, meſſuages, 


or tenements, compriſed in ſuch 
contract ſhall be wholly freed and 


exonerated from the land tax 
charged thereon, and from all ſar- 


ther aſſeſſments thereof. 
IX. That it is the opinion of 


this committee, that the non- per- 


formance of any contract ſhall ſub- 
ject the party contracting to a pe- 


cuniary penalty, not exceeding 
part of the purchaſe money. 


And that the court of exchequer, 
on the application of the perſon 


who ſhall have incurred ſuch pe- 
nalty, or any other. perſon who 
may be prejudiced thereby, by pe- 


tition, to be preferred in a ſumma- 
ry way, may enlarge the time for 
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the making good any ſubſequent 
inſtalment or inſtalments, and grant 
ſuch relief to the party or parties 
as to the ſaid court ſhall ſeem mee, 
X. That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that if any aſſeſſment 
of lavd tax which ſball continue to 
be charged ſhall at any time be 
found to exceed the rate of four 
ſhillings in the pound on the an. 
nual value of the manors, meſ. 
fuages, or tenements, the ſame ſhall 
be ſubject to an abatement in the 
manner in ſuch caſes, directed by 


ae of the preſent ſeſſion of par. 
I 


liameut. 1990 4 | * 
That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that, where am 
manors, meſſuages, or tenements, 
which now are rated together, aud 
chargeable with the payment ol 
one. groſs ſum by way of landl tax, 
ſhall be ſeparated or divided, and 
come into the poſſeſſion of different 
perſons prior to the time when 
ſuch, manors, meſſuages, or tene. 
ments, ſhall be exonerated there. 
from; then the commiſſioners of 
land tax acting in or for the div 
ſion wherein ſuch land tax ſhall be 
charged, ſhall cauſe ſuch. land tax 
to be apportioned as between ſuch 
perſons reſpectively, according to 
the value of their reſpective eſtates, 
and to aſſeſs and charge the pro- 
portions. in which their reſpective 
eſtates ſhall bear and ſuſtain the 
ſame; and in caſe any one of ſuch 
perſons ſhall, after ſuch appoint- 
ment, be compelled. to; pay. the 
whole of the ſaid land tax, or-more 
than his due proportion thereof, 
ſuch perſon ſhall be reimburſed by 
the perſon who under ſuch afſel- 


ment ought to have paid 


1 


the ſame, 


ſuch ſum or ſums of money as he 
or ſhe ſhall have been compelled to 


pay over and above his due propor 


tion of ſuch land tax, wi 
62 


th the like 
remecj 
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remedy for the recovery thereof as 
landlords have for the recovery of 
refit in arreakk. ih ie 1d 
XII. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that whenever in 
any pariſh_or place the whole of 
the land tax charged upon the ma- 
nors, meſſuages, or tenements, in 
ſuch pariſh or place ſhall have been 
redeemed, and all the manors, meſ- 
ſuages, or tenements, in ſuch pariſh 
or place ſhall be exonerated from 
the payment of any ſum or ſums of 
money as land tax, all aſſeſſments 
in ſuch pariſh or place ſhall ceaſe 
and determine. | | 
XIII. That it is the opinion, of 
this committee, that When any, 
capital ſtock of the three pound 
per centum bank annuities ſhall be 
transſerred to the commiſſioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, 
the intereſt or dividend which 
would have been payable on ſuch 
ſtock, ſhall, from thenceforth, ceaſe. 
to be iſſued from the receipt of the 
exchequer, or to be charged on the 
conſolidated fund; and the money 
which would have been applicable 
to the payment thereof ſhall remain 
and be a part of the growing pro- 
dace of the conſolidated fund to 
be applied in ſuch manner as par- 
liament ſhall, from time to time, 
ant. OS a 
XIV. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that in all caſes 
where the land tax on any manors, 
meſſuages, or tenements, ſhall have 


been redeemed by perſons entitled 


to preference, ſuch nianors, meſ- 


ſuages, or tenements, ſhall from 


thenceforth for ever be free and 
diſcharged from any tax, other 
than ſuch as ſhall be impoſed there- 
on, in u to the annual 
value of the ſame, in common with 
all other property of the ſame de- 
ſcription ; provided always, that in 
eſtimating the value of ſuch pro- 
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perty the annual amount of the 
and tax ſo redeemed ſhall be de- 
ducted therefrom, and that in all 
other reſpects the value of fuch 
property ſhall be eſtimated in like 
manner, and according to the ſame 
regulations as ſhalt be applied to 
roperty of a like deſcription, the 
and tax on which ſhall not have 
been fo redeemed. 
XV. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the ſeveral du- 
ties impoſed on malt, 27 Geo. III, 
and on. ſagar by the acts of 27th, 
34th, and 35th Geo. III., and on 
tobacco abc ſnuff, 29th Geo. III. 


ſhall continue in force till the fifth” 


day of April, one thoufand ſeven 


hundred and ninety-nine, and no 


longer, but ſhall from thenceforth 
ceaſe and determine, except as to 
arrears due or to grow due, unleſs 
the ſame ſhalf be Pecialfy contiau- 
ed by parliament. n 
Tbe report of theſe reſolutions 
was brought up on the 16th of 
April, upon which Mr. Harriſon 
obſeryed, that wrong and excep- 
tionable as he conceived the mea - 
ſure to be in principle, he would 


have given it his ſupport, were 


there any hopes of its tending to 
relieve the nation in its preſent 
ſituation, If the meaſure Were in- 
tended to relieve the country, its 
operation ought to be quick and 
extenfive; but the reſolutions juſt 
read tended obviouſly to narrow 
and retard any benefit that might 
ofibly ariſe from this crude and 
inconſiſtent ſcheme, If the plan 
were ſucceſsful it would only pro- 
duce a ſaving of 400,000]. per an- 
num, and this not till a period of at 
leaſt ſive years. The miniſter might 
ſoon realife a much larger ſum by fet- 
ting his mind at work to reduce the 
public expenditure, by lopping off 


every unneceſſary extravagance and 


peruicious wafte; but what was 
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the ſituation in which the land- 

der muſt be placed by this plan? 

e was to be called upon in twelve 
months to ſay, whether he would 
or would not purchaſe his land tax? 
This ſcheme appeared. ſo unlikely 
to anſwer the end which the au- 
thor ok it held out to the houſe, 


that he could not help thinking 
there was ſome ſecret purpoſe in 


view; it ſeemed to him, that it was 
intended to give a_ new, kind of 
landed ſecurity to certain funds. 
Tf 80,000,000. of 3 per cents. were 
taken out of the market and in- 
veſted upon land, the meaſure 
might be followed up ſtill farther, 


| 11 all that deſcription of ſtock 


hould obtain this new ſecurity, 
and be thereby rendered more va- 


luable; but no act had been paſſed 


to implicate land as. collateral. ſe- 


curity for the funds, and he was 


therefore very unwilling that ſuch 
à new meaſure ſhoald at once be 


228 to no leſs a ſum than 


ourſcore millions of ſtock, For 
theſe reaſons he would oppoſe the 
was off the ſecond reading. 
. Mr. Pitt contended, that part of 
the plan was a pecuniary gain to, 

e public, and that to a conſider- 


able amount; but that was an ob- 


je& of a ſecondary nature; it would. 
have an influence.to raiſe the price 


of the funds, which would tend to 
raiſe the credit of the country, and 


by ſo doing increaſe. its reſources, 
is motive in this meaſure was not 


that of raiſing the three per cents, by 


taking away the value of land, but 
it was to raiſe the value of ſtock in 


the funds; which, by the way, was 


a mortgage upon all the land, and 


upon all the commerce of this 


country; and by raiſing that vas, 


hue, to raiſe the value of every 
other ſpecies of property in the 


kingdom, by increaſing our re- 
There was not land to' 
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be made collateral fecurity to-the 
funds; this was intended as a ſecu- 
rity to. the public, in Heu of a duty 
upon land., The particulars of the 
meaſure would come forward on 
the detail of the bill; and he could 
not regularly allude to them in the 
courſe of a debate on the reſolu- 
tions. ' f 4 , 77 3 b 
Mr. Hobhouſe obſerved, there was 
one objection which attached to the 
very principle of the N ; namely, 
that, according to the reſolutions, | 
the land tax now granted annually 
was to be converted into a perpe- 
tuity ; this tax from its firſt intło- 
duction in its preſent ſhape, more 
than a N paſt, had been ſome- 
times at 28., ſo | | 
ever more than 4s. i 
When it was raiſed by lord Nort 
in 1775, from 3s, to 48., it received 
the conſent of the country gentle- 
men expreſsly upon the ground, 


that other taxes were ſcarcely ever 


leſſened, but that the land tax had 
frequently been reduced. _ But it 
was now propoſed to make a tax 
perpetual, which was only aſſented 
to at a period of national exigency, 
in the hope of one day ſe 
mitted, He then. reverted to the 
been there was of a freſli 
and tax being impoſetl; The mb 
niſter himſelf had not denied that 
robability; and one of the refo- 
utiohs provided; „That all lands, 
c. which ſhall have been redeem- 
ed, ſhall for ever be, and diſcharg- 
ed from any tax, other that ſuch at 
ſhall be impoſed thereon in proportion tt 
the annual value of the ſame in com- 
mon with all other property of the ſame 
deſcription; and that in eſtimatin 
the value of ſuch property, th 
annual amount of the land täx e 


— 


redeemed ſhall be deducted.“ He. 
cantended, that it might be 1h» 


ferred from this reſolution, that 


the ſale of the preſent land tax. 


might 


— 


metimes at 3s., but 


ſeeing it re- 
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might lead to the impoſition of an- 
other, according to the pre/ent value 
of the landed property of the king- 
dom. Six-pence in the pound up- 
on the improved rents, would. pro- 
bably ſubje& every landholder to 
the payment of as large a ſum as 
the preſent, When the meaſure 
was viewed in this light, it could 
only be regarded as an invaſion of 
the ſacred right of private property, 
and deſerved to be reprobated no 
leſs than the contribution act; by 
which a man's fortune was inferred 
from the quantum of his payment 
to the aſſeſſed taxes, and a portion 
of it ſeiſed for the uſe of the ſtate. 
He concluded with hoping, that 
the houſe would not allow the re- 
ſolutions to be read a ſecond time 
The hon. Mr. D. Ryder and lord 
Hawkeſbury entered into a vindica- 
tion of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ; and contended far the 
utility of a,meaſure to which they 
had paid ſuch feriobs attention, 
and propoſed with ſo many co- 
gent arguments in its favour, ' 
The reſolutions were then read 
a ſecond time, and bills ordered to 
be brought in purſuant to the ſame. 
Whea the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, on the 23d of April, mov- 
ed the order of the day for the ſe- 
cond reading of the bill, Mr. Jol- 
life wiſhed the ſecond reading 
to be delayed, and moved an 
amendment to that effect. Mr, 
Pitt was againſt the delay, aud en- 


tered.into an argument in ſupport 


of the meaſure, Jt was unneceſſa- 
ry to detain the houſe, by going 
over all the various topics which 
had been urged before; but he- 
begged leave to bring to their re- 
collection, that the principal point 
at iſſue between him and thoſe who 


oppoſed the bill was, ſuppoſing he . 
ſeconded the amendment propoſed 


did ſucceed in transferring ſuch a 
quantity of ſtock into another de- 
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ſcription of property, whether it 
would have a tendency to invigor- 


ate public credit, by raifing-the 


price of the funds, and reauci 
the national debt? They wou 
alſo recollect, that when he fir 
propoſed the meaſure, he ſtat 
that its not being ſuccefsful in t! 
firſt inſtance was no proof againſt 
its ultimate advantage; though jt 
was then rather uncandidly urged 
by his opponents, that it was not 


likely to prove of any benefit to 


the public, ſince the bare mention 
of the propoſition on that day had 
not raiſed the price of the funds. 
He was happy, however, to have it 
in his power to aſſure the houſe, 
that a confiderable advantage to 
the public had already reſulted 
from the agitation of this , meaſure. 
It had happened, that, notwith- 
ſtanding a loan was contemplated 


and even in actual negotiation, the 
funds were that day higher ny 


they had been on any day ſinge 

firſt propoſed the ſubject to the 
houſe; but upon this circumſtande 
he ſet the leſs value, as it was not 
the ground upon which he origin- 


ally recommended the meaſure to 
the houſe. 


That recommendation 
was founded entirely upon a diſtant 
benefit—not upon an immediate 
one. He had that day been; treat- 
ing for a loan, and he had the ſa- 
tisfaction of aſſuring the houſe, that 


the monied-men- entertained the 


higheſt opinion of the advantages 
likely to reſult from the ſale of the 
land tax. In conſequence of the 
2 lityation of the country, he 

made a bargain (uchich would 


be made known to the houſe in a 


few days) more advantageous-. to 


the public than any he had made 


in times of the greateſt tranquillity. 
The honourable Mr. Pierrepoint 


by Mr. Jolliffe, and gave it as his 
. 3 opinion, 
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opinion, that the meaſure would 


not be of advantage to the country. 
Lord Sheffield, who had before 
objected to the principle of the 
bill, ſaid, that after a more mature 
conſideration, he found it ſo un- 
uſt, ſo partial, and in every reſpect 
ſo bad, that no mode of carryin 
it info execution, or even any i 
vantage that might poſſibly be ob- 
tained, could reconcile him to it, 
becauſe he was convinced that the 
mode propoſed could not attain 
the object which he -underſtood 
was to raiſe the value of certain 
funds; or, in other words, to eaſe 


that property which was not taxed 


at all, at the expenſe. of another 


kind of property, viz: land and 


houſes, which were at preſent over- 
whelmed with taxes, He, ſhould 
never ceaſe to remonſtrate againſt 
ſuch conduct towards the landed 
Intereſt. His lordſhip faid, that 
an honourable baronet (Sir Wil- 


Ham Pulteney) had very ably ſtated 


the fallacious expectation that was 
held wut by the bill now before the 
houſe. W AAS 
Mr. ſecretary Dundas ſupported 
the bill, and expreſſed ſome ſur- 
riſe that gentlemen ſhould be call- 


ing for the delay of a bill, the eſ- 


ſence of which had been printed, 
and in their hand above a fortnight 


ago, for the eſſence of it was to be 


found in the printed reſolutions, He 
thought it ſtrange alſo that they who 
could argue coolly and deliberately 


enough upon mòſt topics which came 


before them, ſhould mix in the diſ- 
cuſfion of this matter a degree of 


heat which certainly did not belong 


to it, for this meaſure certainly re- 


* quired a temperate diſcuſſion. He 


approved of the bill on account of 


its utility, as well as fairneſs and 
equity. The landlord was under 


no obligation to redeem his land 
tax, and had therefore no ground 


for complaint,” He r 
ſecond reading of the bill without 
delay. Mr. Hobhouſe contended 
that ſome allowance ought to be 
made to country gentlemen when 
they did uſe warmth upon the dif. 
cuffion of this bill, when it waz 
conſidered how great. an injui 

they would ſuffer by the adoption 
of the meaſure. He agreed in the 
'obſervations made upon' the bil] by 


lord Sheffield. If it were proper 
ol 


that an additional poundage ſhoult 
be laid upon the land (which he 
did not admit), it ought to be im 


poſed without interfering with the 


eee tax. Suppoſe the land. 
olders, by a rigid economy, to &. 
fect the redemption of the exiſting 
tax, the old account would fooh 
be forgotten, the new one only 


would be remembered. The lau- 


guage of the miniſter would then 
be, « You gentlemen of landed 
property pay at preſent but a very 
trifle; you certainly can afford to 
contribute à little more in ſup 
of the exipgencies of the ſtate,” - AF. 
ter Mr.“ Baſtard and Mr. Tierne 
had oppoſed the bill, the houſe 
divided, Wenn 
For Mr. Jolliffe's amendment 48 


Againſt it'** © ©," 4s om 
* "Majority jn J 


A debate took place on the third 
reading of this bill, on the zoth of 
May, in which very few additional 
arguments were urged-either for or 
againſt it. The diſcuſſion prinei. 
pally conſiſted in a recapitulation 
of tlie advantages and diſadvantages 
which had been urged in the for- 
mer ſtages of the bill. Lord Shef. 
field perſiſted in wiſhing the entire 
rejection of the meaſure. Here; 
peated, that the houſe did not know 
the bill; and that thoſe Who 
brought it in did not underſtand 
their own plan; this was clear, be 
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ſaid, from the ſtrange botchwork 
which they had made of it, adding 
every day many new clanſes, and 


altering others, ſo that it was by 
no means the fame as was firſt 


brought in, and conſequently un- 


known to the country: that the 


chancellor of the exchequer had 


proved in a very extraordinary 


manner that he was unacquainted 


with the bill, by ſaying that the 


clauſe relative to the future land 


tax of Scotland had been inſerted 
without his knowledge. Sir Rich- 
ard Carr Glynn ſtrongly ſupported 
the meaſure, and expreſſed his 
aſtoniſhment that gentlemen of 
gh reſpectability, and known at- 
tachment to their country, ſhould 
ſo decidedly and warmly oppoſe it. 


He contended, that the country 


had already received much advan- 
tage from the bill. 
the rumour of this meaſure, the 3 
per cent. annuities were at 47 per 


cent. and mauy gentlemen con- 


verſant in the operation of the 
funds had given it as their opinion, 
that if ſome meaſure finilar to this 
in effect had not been brought for- 
ward, the 3 per cent. annuities muſt 
have been ſold to the loan-con- 
tractor at 45 — cent. The houſe 
would recollect, that fince the 
bringing forward this bill, the 
miniſter had bargained with the 
loan- contractors for the ſame ſtock, 
at upwards of 48_per cent. Here 
was a gain to the public of 3 per 
eent, on every 10ol, ſtock, making 
on the whole loan a gain of up- 
wards of one million of ſtock. Af- 
ter Mr, Sheridan had fpoken in 
oppoſition to the bill, and lord 
Hawkeſbury in its favour, the 


houſe divided upon the motion of 


lord Sheffield, namely, “That in- 
lead of the word now, the words 
* this day three months, might be 


inſerted.“ 


Previous to 


n 71 
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The hill was then read a third time. 
This being a money- bill was not 
diſcuſſed at great length in the 
houſe of lords; but was oppoſed 
by ſeveral of their lordſhips upon 
nearly the fame grounds as it had 
been in the commons. Upon lord 
Grenville's motion for the ſecond 
reading on the eighth of June, the 
bill was ſtrongly oppoſed by lords 
Caernaryon, Suffolk, Thurlow, 
and Holland, The arguments 


urged by lord Thurlow were par- 


ticularly energetic. The bil, he 
contended, was grunt its provi- 
ſions were more favourably framed 
for the Scots land-holder than for 
the Engliſh ; the latter could not 
apply to the court of chancery for 
redreſs with the ſame facility that 
the former could appeal to the 
court of ſeſſion. He urged, that a 
meaſure which entitled every man 
to buy, and obliged ſo many to 
ſell, was no other in effect than a 
requiſition for the diſpoſal of an 
aliquot part of every man's eſtate. 


He conſidered the idea of taxing 


the perſonal property of every in- 


dividual equally neceſſary with tax- 


ing the landed property, His lord- 
ſhip repeated a fimile, which be had 


read in a work reſpeting the ad- 


miniſtration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, where the Funny gentlemen 
were compared to ſheep, who 

ietly ſuffered themſelves to be, 
7 pm and re- ſnorn; and the monied 
men were compared to hogs, who 
always made a noiſe and buſtle 
whenever they were attempted to 
be touched. For this reafon, he 
ſuppoſed, in the preſent inſtance, 
the latter deſcription ' of perfons 
were left untouched; but if the 


_ 


% 


land-holders or conntry-gentlemen-' 


were ſatisfied with this  meaſnte, 
they would deſerve every evil that 
B44 - covig 


* 


— 


% * 
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chald pefall 1 After 8 
Auckland and Lord Grenville had 
ſpoken in ſ of the bill, their- 


Was divided upon the ſecond 


reading, 


x Hons (including proxies) 27 „ 


on contents 9 20 
The bill was read a third time 


on the 12th of 1255 when a pro- 
teſt againſt it 


res of Leeds Fe aſter, and 
lords: Cornea. TOP and 


x 774 erk(hire 


The next financial bubneſs 
which occurred in the parliamen- 
tary proceedings of 1798 was the 


ſecond budget, introduced into the 


| houſe of commons in a committee 


the committee, 
niſhed an eſtimate of the total ex- 
oy 8h in the: preceding, Novem- 


. 


_ eſtimate which he had given in be- 


of ways and means, on the 25th of 


April; by the chancellor of the ex- 


chequer. He began, by reminding 


t when he fur- 


r, for the enſuing year, he then 


ſtated it at nearly twenty-five mil- 


lions and a half, to be 
the -exigencies of the 
vice. It was a great ſatis faction to 


provided for 


him, and he truſted it would be 


equally ſo to the committee, that 
: t he had now to lay before 
them differed. but little from the 


fore; and that difference , aroſe 
from ſucli obvious objects as to 


make it unneceſſary for him to 


take up much of their time in ex- 


lanation. 


differing by the ſum of three mil- 
lions of exceſs from his firſt. 


ons of the enemy againſt us. 
He then N to ſtate the 


apes by the 


public ſer-. 


The total amount of 
is ſecond eſtimate was 28, 490, 000l. 


This 
. exceſs had unavoidably ariſen from 
the unforeſeen and additional pre- 
parations on the part of this coun - 
try, occaſioned by the threats, and 
produced by the formidable exer · 


1 2 


head. firſt was the navy, 
which he bad eſtimated in Novem. 
ber at the ſum of 19,538,000; tg 
. the committee ha 
the ſum of 910 ö, making.a 
total of 13,448, l. The next 
article of "REF was ,the army, 
which 'the heya would re- 
collect had been eſtimated 3 
10% 12, 00l. To this ſum there 
had been fince added the charge of 
1,34 5z000l. for defraying he * 
penſe incurred by the coal fr 
ary militia; and 130,000 for ths 
proviſional FI 


alſo a ſum of wo why pc | 
volunteer c infantry; which, 
he had the pineſs to remark, 


amounted to no "leſs than 40, 9000 
men. The next article related 80 
the foreign corps, and made an ex- 
nditure of 226, 00l. He formier- 
y ſtated that the extraordinaries in» 
curred in 1797 were likely toamoumt 
about to 1, 300, oo0ol.; and they had 
only exceeded that ſum by 61,600), 
The original eſtimate of the charge 


for barracks was 400, oool. to which 


he now added the further increaſe 


of 120,000). Theſe were the 


whole of the articles which re- 
ſpected the army, with the engeß⸗ 
tion of 700, oool. for future extra» 
ordinaries. The extraordinaries he 
hadformerlycalculated ata, 500z000l. 
but be now took themat 3,500,000, 
Theſe items, taken together, 2 
the total ſum of 12,857,000 
the army eftimate bad 
been vat few additions 1 the 
charge, for miſcellaneous articles, 
and the total of the ſums appro» - 
priated to 8 he ſtated at 
682,0001. | Upon the whole there 
appeared an, 1 of 3,674,000; 
in this ſecond eſtimate above t that 


made in November. The bank 
had been paid the ſum of , 


3 | 


finceadd- | 
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by the early product of the land 

tax, which ane e would Al 

gone to the conſolidated fund. 
15 


Beſides, in the diſtribution 
k appeared , that of. _ ww 


of money granted to the iſland of 
Grenada, 1 50,0001; had not been 
ſent, and ed a the groſs ſum 
| re n * an ex- 
ceſs. f 


148 


4 webe dessau. eee oss „nas, 


Navy S is , 
Stated 3 in Neven Ges l 9 
N A n e 1 12 5 * 8 91 | 1 : | 
Arm 3 fb; 12 I 
i Stated i in \ November P - - | i 10,1 12,950 = 9 5 
Ae ee F 
Ordnance . 15,303, 880 
Stated in None © PANE. 08 0! 2,291,038 Teng ty 
Added in April KS: das th 13,548 . 
Miſcellaneous | * 8 N | | 680,608 F 
Stated in 3 8 © 673,000 a re, 
Added in April - Wo = 1 N e * el ML 
For diſcharge of the national apt mts nt '._. 200,000 | 
LY 7 Total ofthe e £ 49099 BY 
The rinci I variation which the houſe; it . 1 5 7 


are he two bud in 
8 of the — 


means for the year 1798, was in 


the article not the aſſeſſed taxes, | 


which the miniſter had-eſtimated in 
November Jeven millions ; but 
from the various modifications 
which had been made in what was, 
called the Treble Aſeſſment Bill, 
he ſtated them in April at the ſum 
of four millions and a half. 

Here Mr. Pitt alluded to a tax, 
which though he did not mean to 
or ſe on that day, yet he thought 

ely'to receive ht * « 


* 


y 2 * 


fiderable ſhare of the attention 


the mercantile world, and had al- 


ready been much diſcuſſed by the 
blic. Without entering into a 


Totail of the particulars, he remark- 


ed, that it referred to a ſtate of war 
only—he meant ſuch à tax upon 
exports and im 
tend in the leaſt to the diminution 
of trade. As a remuneration to 
merchants for the payment, of this 
— the government were to ap- 
22 .convoys, fo . l 
b n eee 1.5 


as might not 
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. 1 5 Summary of the Ways and 
Aunual produce of the land and malt au e 
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The aſſeſſed taxes "AP 
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A duty upon imports and exports, which Mr. Pitt ſuppoſed, 
would be ſaved to the merchant by the diminution of, 
che inſurance which would take place in conſequence 
of regulations which were to be 


a Hg of convoys - 
Bank advance on exchequer bills 


<> 
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The loan, excluſive of two millions for Ireland 3 
Lottery 4 Fu FE, N — a * | 7 c f 4 
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made reſpecting he: 
- 9 n ' ( 0001088 
5,000,000 
T 


Total C. 28,480,009 


— 
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The vext object to which he called the attention of the committee 


was the loan, and the ad vantageous terms upon which be had agreed for 
it. Meſſrs. Boyd and Co. being the loweſt bidders on the annnity, wen 
the purchaſers of the loan on the following terms; vg. 


4 


vo "A "s 
"+ 06 £ 1, d, 
. 7 


For every 1col.” ſubſcribed; the "ſubſcribers had gol. of 428 11 
conſols at 485 when the bargain was made, valued at 7 


Alfo each ſubſcriber of 1col. had 50 of reduced at 475 


" valued at 


And 4s. 11d, of long annuities at 135 years, valued at 


The diſcount for prompt payment was taken alt 


4 N C. 105 13 05 


2 This bargain, he faid, was con- 


cluded at eight ſhillings intereſt leſ# 


than the bargain of the preceding 
year. As eight millions of the loan 


were mortgaged on the general 


produce of the increaſed aſſeſſed 
taxes, the permanent addition to 
the national debt was only ſeven 
millions. He had therefore ſeven 
millions to find taxes for; and add- 
ing to this 200,000l. to be applied 
to the ſinking fund, and taking the 


intereſt of the whole ſum of 


7 co, col. at Sl. 5s. per. cent. he 
had 57%, o00l. to provide for an- 


nually. He had thought of fund- 
ing two or three millions of the 


n * 
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hary debt, but had ſince concluded 
that it would be better to leave it 


in its actual ſituation until peace. 


In the year 1792 it amounted to 
2,74 Fol.; but at the preſent time 
it exceeded 6, ooo, oool.; ſo that the 


intereſt to. be provided for -would . 


be 186, 000l. which added to the 
above-mentioned ſum of 5%, 000. 
amounted to 763,000). for the 3g» 
tereſt of all the charges of the pra. 
ſent year which was to be provided 
for by new taxes. The firit tax 
fpr this purpoſe which he propoſed 
as an additional duty of five ſhik 

per buſhel vpon ſalt, the pro- 


ce of which he eſtimated at 


A : "I." 8 r 582,0 
» 
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502 oodl.” anmially. He ſuppoſed oppoſite grounds, and was can | 
8 the ſalt conſumed upon an i 2160 ns the country, inftead of 


average annually in every family entertaining ſuch ſentiments, would - 
compoſed of the labouring claſs of be found ready to ſer a value upon 


ople amounted to no more than that which was one of the moſt im- 
halt a buſhel. He propoſed, there - portant links in ſociety.” Faſhion. 
fore, to lay only 25, d. on each and reaſon; would therefore cone 
family of this deſcription. He in giving effect to this 'meafore. 


then propoſed a duty of five pounds He therefore propoſed tfat a tax 


per cent. upon tea which fold for of two guineas be impoſed upon all 


more than half-a-crown per Ib.; perſons ufing carriages decorated 
which tax, he ſaid, would not touch with armorial bearings; one guinea 


that ſpecies of tea ig general uſe on thoſe who were bouſe-keepers 
among the poorer claſſes of the and made uſe of plate decorated in 


people. This tax he eſtimated to the ſame manner; and 108. 6d. on 
roduce the ſum of rrr,cool.; for all other perſons who were not 
it was undeniable that the tea va- houſe-keepers uſing their armorial 
lued at above 25; 6d. per Ib. had bearings in other Ways. The data 
conſiderably increaſed in the quan- upon which he proceeded to make 
tity of its conſumption, The next an eſtimate of the produce of this 


ſubje& to which he alluded as pro- tax were founded upon the in- 


per for taxation did not affect the ſpection made by the heralds be- 


neceſſaries of life, and the perſons tween törg and 1670, when it ap- 


paying would have.a choice either peared that the number of the heads 
to make uſe of the article or not, of families; by the laſt return given 
which was a Rog le he wiſhed to in the year 1670, amounted to 
e wiſhed to impoſe 8405,—But allowing'for many who 
a duty upon every perſon uſing ar- had aſſumed armorial bearings fince, 
morial bearings. He obſerved that he took the whole number at 9453. 
it might be ſaid, that he was a con- and the whole tax he eſtimated at 
vert to the ſyſtem of levelling, but 150,000l. rann | 
he certainly progeeded upon very ne PEE 


* 


© *RrcarituLaTiON, 
New duty on falt: „303005 
On tea er At dr e e „oe * 111,500 
Armorial bearings e 4 5 2 = — — 150, 00 


42 nn 1 ——— 
e $3) Tauootal amount 763,500 | 
The intereſt for which theſe new taxes were to provide was the intereſt on 
8 ä . I 5,00G,000l. f 

On 3,13, 00 navy debts, at 5 per cen. 3763,16 
Mr. Pitt concluded by moving would bear harder upon the lower 
reſolutions purſuant to the ſtate - orders of the people than the chan- 
ments in his ſpeech. Cebllor of the exchequer had tated; 
dir Mathew, White Ridley, and and that by the adoption of that 


Sir William Pulteney, contended, tax, ſeveral manufaQurers would be | 


rhat the propoſed duty upon ſalt obliged to enlarge their capital, in 
| ; ' _ , order 4 


: [ 


76 | 
order to. carry on their buſineſs, 
Mr. Samuel Thornton thought that 


the preſſure of the new duties upon 
f imports and exports would be much 
too ſevere upon the Eaſt India 
company. W 

Ir. Tierney made ſeveral ob- 


ſervations upon the ſubjects of 


this ſecond budget af the mini- 
ſter, He ſaid, that if this loan 
was a proof of the high and flou- 
riſhing ſituation of this country, 
and of the confidence of monied 
men in its reſources, he was very 
glad to hear it. But he objected to 
the tax on ſalt, as falling too heavily 
on the lower claſſes of the people. 


The tax on armorial bearings he 


rather conſidered as whimfical 3 un- 
til that moment he never had learnt 
the utility of the right hanourable 
' gentleman's having created ſo many 

eers. He adviſed him, however, 
to claſs the orders of diſtinction ; 
to charge, for inſtance, .a certain 
handſome ſum for a coronet, a 


ſmaller ſum for a creſt, and ſo on; 


by which the lower orders of ſo- 
ciety might be relieved from ſome 
of their burdens. 

The reſolutions were then ſeve- 
rally put and agreed to. On the 
next day the report of the com- 
mittee upon thoſe reſolutions were 
agreed to, and the bills ordered to 
be brought in, which were after- 
wards ſeverally paſſed into laws, 
with very little variation from the 

ſhape in which Mr, Pitt firſt pro- 
poſed them. 


Before e conclude this chapter, 


we have to notice another meaſure 
of finance adopted this ſeſſion, at 
the ſuggeſtion of the. chancellor of 
the exchequer, namely the 2 85 
of the tax j pon clocks and watches, 


and the conſolidation of the ſeveral 
* See the ſcale for conſolidating the above-mentioned duties in the 6th volume of 
Fi | be 


Debrett's Debates, page 292. 


* 


* 


duties upon houſes and windows. 
bly to notice he had 4 
he moved the repeal of the above. 
mentioned tax on the th of March, 
And as the exigencies of the ſtate 
required that the de ficjency ſhould 


be made up by other means, he had 


the ſatisfaction of ſtating to the 
houſe, that the lubſtitute he meant 
to propoſe in lieu of this tax, would 
be ſuch as would afford as little 
diſcontent as poſſible. He remarked 


that the watch and clock duty had 


been calculated at about ac. 
It was therefore requiſite that hat- 


ever might be adopted.inſtead ſhould 
at leaſt produce that ſum ;- for this 
purpoſe he propoſed an increaſe cf 
the aſſeſſed taxes, in ſuch way as 
would nearly accompliſh this ob- 


jet. The produce of theſe taxes al. 
ready amounted to about 1,400,000]. 
if therefore the intended w_ 
was taken at a ſeventh of the whole, 
the ſum thus obtained would a 
mount to the ſum required. But 
as he could not move for a repeal 
of a tax, and alſo introduce ano» 
ther in lieu of it on the ſame day, 
it was therefore poſtpoges a few 
days. Accordingly on the 19th of 
March, he informed the houſe that 
it was his intention to conſolidate, 
and inſert into one table, the vari- 
ous duties now exiſting upon houſes 
and windows, and he wiſhed them 
to be regulated according to a table 
which he then held in his hand, 
and which was afterwards printed 


for the inſpection and conſideration 


of the members *. 

When the report of the com- 
mittee on increaſing the aſſeſſed 
taxes was taken into conſideration 


on the 21ſt of March—the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ſtated to 
the houſe the principle on which 
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be had brought forward his plan. 


The ratio which” he had adopted, 


was that of laying an increaſed rate 


on each houſe in proportion to the 
number of windows. But in order 
to prevent windows from being 
ſtopped up, it had been found ne- 
ceſſary in ſome parts of this ſcale 
to have a decreaſe inſtead. of an 
increaſe. To uſe an uncommon 
expreſſion, he obſerved, that the 
intended tax increaſed © in à de- 
creaſing proportion. 6 
Mr. Roſe (the houſe havin 
formed itſelf into a committee o 
ways and means on the r6th of 


of the exchequer, when opening 
the budget to the houſe, and ſtating 
the ways and means, had taken 
credit for various ſums, and among 
others, for a ſum to be — 


by ſome propoſed new duties upon 
exports and —— He firſt pro- 
poſed ve of one-half per cent. 
upon Britiſh goods exported to Eu- 


ropean markets: it had been at firſt 
intended to have mide this duty 
much higher; but, upon delibera- 
tion, it had been found that it 
would be injurious to lay a large 
duty upon goods for thoſe markets, 
becauſe in ſome inſtances it might 
enable foreigners to underſell us. 
With reſpect to goods ſent to 
America and the Weſt Indies, he 
propoſed a higher duty, becauſe 
there was no danger of any compe- 
tition, Upon goods exported to 
thoſe places he therefore propoſed 
a duty of two per cent. Goods ex- 
ported to Ireland and the Eaſt In- 
dies he meant to exempt from any 
new duties. He eſtimated that the 
amount of the duty upon exports to 
European markets would produce 
the ſum of 256, oool. including 
ſome regulations reſpecting ſugar 
and coffee. With reſpe& to the 
ports, he meant to- propoſe a 


cent. 


be as ſpecific as p | 
Bryan Edwards, fir Francis Baring, 
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It 
from the Eaſt Indies, he meant 
that the duty ſhould fall upon thoſe 
articles which came in competition 
with our manufactures, ſuch as cot - 
ton, &c. With reſpect to ſugar and 


coffee, articles which were re-ex-- 


ported, this addition would not be 
prejudicial, becauſe there- was no 
danger of any competition with as 


as to thoſe articles in the European 


market. The whole of theſe duties 


heeſtimated at the ſum of 1,1 70, ol. 
In addition to this, he propoſed a 
duty upon tonnage, whether Britiſui 
May) remained that the chancellor 
cording to the place of deſtination. 
This duty he eſtimated at 208,600, 


or foreign, varying in amount ac- 


which; added to the duties upon ex- 
ports and imports, would' amonnt 
to 1,378;000], - This ſum was ſhort 


of what the chancellor of the eä. 


chequer had eſtimated theſe duties 
At. 
from impoſi 
exportation of Britiſh goods to Eu- 
ropean markets than been at 
firſt intended. * 
The reſolutions he had to pro- 
poſe, he ſaid, were exceedinꝑly nu- 
merous, becauſe it was the 
the merchants that the rates ſhovld 
ſible, Mr. 


and Mr. Tierney, made ſore ob- 
ſervations upon the propoſed du - 
ries: 
Weſt India planters, who impor 
to the value of eight millions au- 
nually into this country, were ſo 


regard to the imports 


his difference had taken place 
a leſs duty upon the 


h ot 


the firſt contended that the 
ted 


far from having given their appro« 


bation of this meaſure, that they did 
not even know of it. Sir Francis 


urged, that theſe duties would fall 
very heavy upon goods ſent to 


America; this he thought impolitic, 
becauſe America wa our beſt cuſ- 
tomer, - With reſpect to the con- 


tinuance of theſe duties, Mr. Roſe 


aſſurech 


5 


1 
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affured theſe gentlemen; that as this 
was a war-tax, it would certainly 
ceaſe with the war. The reſolu- 


tions were then agreed to, and the 


H AND / 


rt received the next day; upoꝝ 
which a bill was framed, woke: 


in, and 


paſſed into a law in a 
days. N N * 4 jd | 


ew 
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Alarms refefling an 1 aon. "Means propoed by Minifters for the Safetyaf 


the Kingdom. Motion of Mr. Dundas. in the Howſe of Commons o that 


Effect. Detail of the Plan Debate on that Subject Ia the Common 


In the Lords. Alien Bill Debates 


Commons on the, Suſpenſion of the Habeas 


on that Subject. Debates in the Hon 
— Ad. Bull for mure 


| 2 manning the Naa Debates on that Subject. Debate on the 
N Trade Slave Carrying Bill—Slave Reftraining Bil. 


nn continued threats of in- 
1  vaſion, which had been held 
out by the enemy, ſeem to have 


excited the apprebenſions, and rouſ- 
ed the attention of the Britiſh mi- 


of 
of 
anuary a meſſage was ſent by 
1s majeſty to each houſe, ſoliciting 
their attention to that important 


niſtry ſoon after the meetin 


ſubject. It was, however, ſome 


time before a plan could be ma- 
tured to the ſatis faction of miniſters 
for the defence of the kingdom; 
and the neceſſity of agitating the 
ſubject in parliament deferred its 
execution, till the face of affairs in 
Europe began to aſſume a different 
appearance, and till the kingdom 
was in part relieved from the alarms 


excited by the formidable prepara- 
tions on the oppoſite ſide o 


the 
channel. On the 8th ot February, 
Mr. Dundas moved for the intro- 


duction of a bill to enable his ma- 


zeſty to call out a certajn portion of 
the ſupplementary militia, and in- 


corporate them in the companies of 
the regular militia. The bill was 


aſſed with little of debate; and on 
"veigay, March 27, the ſame mi- 


- Diſter roſe in purſuance of a notice 


iven the preceding day, to moye 

or leave to bring in a bill, to en- 
able his majeſty to take meaſures 
for the more etfe&ual ſecurity: and 
defence of theſe realms, and to in- 
demnify perſons who might-duffer 
injury in their property by the ope- 
ration of ſuch meaſures. It Was, 
an affair of the greateſt importance, 
and he was aware, that on à motion 
for a bill of ſo general a deſcription, 
gentlemen would aſk, “ whether 
we are not now in poſſeſſion of 
navy, which would: render futile 
every attempt of the enemy to in- 
vade our coaſts? This he Was ready 
to admit. But, notwithſtanding 
the ſplendor of our naval -charac- 
ter, there exifted circumſtances: at 
that moment which rendered it im- 
prudent to reſt the defence of the 
country on one branch of its force. 

It might probably be aſked, *1s 

not our army the greateſt we ever 

had? and can we. not, defend, the 

country by means of the regular 

forces and the militia?“ But not- 
withſtanding theſe guarantees, be 
would not altogether reſt on them 
our ſecurity and ſafety. Mr. Duv- 
das then made ſome remarks on the 
ſpirit and 2 eal that diſtinguiſhed the 
n voluntary 
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voluntary exertions of the great 


body of the people in the different 


corps of yeomanry and county 
cavalry; theſe, he obſerved, were 
known friends of their country, and 
ready to come forward in its de- 
But while he felt theſe ſen- 


forward moſt. effectually, were a 
meaſure like the preſent not ad- 
opted . and purſued. Many rea- 
ſons might be aſſigned for the zeal 
which diſtinguitbed the preſent 
period ; however, it was ſufficient to 
mention one, viz, that we were 
fighting for the deepeſt flake: that 
ever the country had at iſſue in any 
conteſt. This was the opinion of 
wiſe men, even in the early ſtages 
of the French revolution. Mr. 


duced the theriff to hdid ſevieal 


meetings; but as from the nature 


of his office, he could only call out 


the p:/e comitatus in caſes limited 
hy circumſtances of mere local 
urgency, theſe meetings had no 
other etfect than giving a collected 
expreſſion to the patriotiſm of that 


neral diſpoſition of the people, he county. Ia other counties, the 
ſhould think that the executive go- lord lieutenants had done more; but 
of vernment did not enable the zeal it was doubtful whether ey could 
bat and ſpirit of the country to come go beyond certain bounds. It was 


the object of this bill to provide for 
every poſſible emergency, by giving 


a power to his majeſty to diſcover. 


who- were the perſons prepared to 
appear in arms, to embady for their 


awn defence. Another proviſion 


of the bill was to ſee what number 
of the inhabitants of certain di- 


ſtrits would be able to act as pio - 


neers, or in other laborious ſitua» 
tions. He alſo remarked, that in 
the criſis of real danger, ſome per- 
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ſons might be influenced by mo- 
tives of pore ſafety, or the na - 
tural wiſh of preſerving their prov 


Dundas next made ſome remarks 
on the conduct of the French con- 
vention relative to their multiplied 


attempts to introduce anarchy a- 
mong the people of England, by 
the emiſſaries of ſedition and revolt. 
Happily, howeyer, he remarked, 


the evil ſpirit had been obſerved 


lurking inſidiouſly in the ſilence of 
the haunts ſacred to ſedition; and the 
enemies of order. The honourable 
ſecretary did not think it neceſſary 
to enter into a detail of the acts of 
parliament to prove that ſuch 


was the ſtate of things at that 


period, he thought it enough to 
mention it generally. — He ſaid 


it was now his wiſh to ſtate. the 
made. The bill, he obſerved, was 


object of the bill; in truth, it 


perty; which might lead ſome to 
withdraw from their country; the 
preſent bill, however, would pro- 


vide, that ſhould the property of 
individuals be deſtroyed by a mare bh- 


ing army, or fall into the enemy's 
hands, or be taken for the ſervice 


of the country, indemnification. 


ſhould be rendered according to its 


value. The other proviſions were, 


that in the event of its being neceſ- 


ſary to employ perſons as pioneers, 


to remove ſtock, or aſſiſt in facili- 
tating the carriage of military ſtores, 
proper compenſation would be 


had two or three objects of im- intended to give a power of em - 
portance connected with it. Al- bodying alſo a portion of the re- 
ready ſome counties had expreſſed gular militia, and employing them 
a wiſh to adopt meaſures in their in the defence of the country. 
nature ſimilar, For inſtance, Dor- Upon theſe broad principles of 
let, where propoſitions were made juſtice, he was confident, the ſpirit 


by the men of property, which in+ of the country would he exerted ; 


— 
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ind he believed that there was no- 
thing that could infuſe confidence 


into a people, and make them feel 
© . that, their ſecurity depended on the 


meaſures taken for their defence, 
but enabling them to, unite to de- 
fend thenrfelves. Mr. Dundas next 
made ſome remarks on the conduct 
of certain individuals in this coun- 
try, who, under the pretext of a 


liamentary reform, were corre-" 


fponding with the enemy on ſub- 
jects highly treaſonable. It muſt 
be obvious, that, however plauſi- 
ble aſſociations for reform might be 
at other times, the preſent was not 
a poriod fit either to 33 or 
diſcuſs that queſtion. After mak - 


ing ſome obſervations on the con- 


duct of the French relative to 
Genoa, Venice, and Switzerland, 


who had announced, be ſaid, to 


their troops, that every battle gain- 


ed, was an advantage over Eng- 


land—fuch an enemy, he ſaid, it 


became us to oppoſe, who ſought 


for nothing leſs than the deſtruction 


of our fleet, the annihilation of 


our commerce, and the overthrow 
of our. conſtitution. He then 
moved; „That leave be given to 
bring in a- bilt to enable his ma- 
jeſty more effectually to provide 


f;or the ſecurity and defence of theſe 


realms, and to indemnify perſons 


who may ſuffer injury in their pro- 


perty by 'the operation of ſuch 
meaſures,” $544 | 

General Tarleton did not riſe 
to oppoſe the motion; but what- 
ever might be the danger appre- 


hended by . miniſters, he believed 


there did not exiſt in the country 
any body of men excluſively attach. 


ed to France. The country, how- 


ever, abounded in military refoure- 
es, which; - if rightly managed, 
would enable it to reſiſt any enemy. 
In his opinion, the beſt way of pro- 
viding for our defence would be 


4. 


to examine the parts moſt vulnera. 


ble, and there put ourſelves in a 
ſituation to reſiſt the enemy He 


/ 


could not be ſo well informed as * 


miniſters relative to the prepara» 
tions. going on in France; but it 
did not 
were ſuch as could induce 4 belief 
in the probability of a ſpeedy in- 


vaſion. That they meant to make 


an attempt was evident, by the 
preparations in their dock - yards; 
and though much had been faid of 
the impra&icability of a ſucceſsful 
deſcent on our coaſt, whatever was 
the ſituation of ſome places, he en- 
tertained no doubt of the practi. 
cability of landing. The general 
obſerved, that the military opera- 
tions of France were conducted on 
a plan different from that of any 
other European power; -4 plan 
which had aboliſhed the old trans. 
port ſyſtem, while it facilitated the 
debarkation of troops; this, joined 


to the uncertainty where the enemy 


would land, induced him to recon. 
mend that all the attention of go- 
vernment might be directed to the 
defence of the metropolis, in the 
environs of which, he. thought the 
efficient force of the country ought 
to be concentrated, He remarked, 
that it was no information to the 
French, and that he was therefoft 


in order when he ſtated, that be» 
- tween Lonton and any part of the 


coaſt there was no fortified place to 
refiſt the progreſs of the enemy. If 
they effected a landing, it muſt be 
at a conſiderable- diſtance from 
the metropolis, perhaps 150 miles, 


which would take them ſix days 


to accompliſh their march, during 
which period an advantageous ſitua · 
tion might be taken to defend the 
capital, The general concluded by 
ſaying, that he bad thrown out 
theſe obſervations from a ſenſe 


his duty to the houſe and the coun 


try, 


r to him that they 
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try, but that he would not oppoſe 


the meaſure. 9 
General Delancy ſaid a few words 
in anſwer to general Tarleton. He 
remarked it was not true that no 
preparations had been made to put 


the country in a proper ſtate of de- 


fence. The illuſtriòus commander 
in chief had, he knew, with great 
productive diligence, applied him- 
ſelf to the conſideration of the 


ſtate of the country, and was able 


to draw out the forces to the beſt 
advantage. Nr 

Sir William Pulteney ap d 
the plan which had that day been 
offered to the houſe, although he 
could have wiſhed that a fimilar 
one had been brought forward at 
an earlier period: but it was not 

et too late, and for the lateneſs of 
it, the country had only to- uſe 
greater exertions. He agreed with 
the honourable general, that the 
metropolis ought to be guarded 
with a very great force; and alſo 
all the other great towns through- 
out the kingdom. With regard to 
the aſſertion of the right hondura- 
dle gentleman (Mr. Dundas), that 
there was a large body of people 
in the country who wiſhed to fa.” 
vour the deſigns of the enemy; 
for his pact; he was ſure that there 


were ſcaroely any of ſuch a deſcrip-  * 


tion; and if there were, they muſt 
be very few. Whatever opinions 
might have been once entertained 
concerning the French, he would 
venture to ſay they were now 
changed. He knew that many 
perſons,” in a moment of warmth, 
would ſay things of which they 
afterwards repented, and there was 
no circumſtanee that could ſerve to 
rouſe the ſpirit and indignation of 
the country more effectually than 
the recent example of Switzerland. 
Mr. Nicholls did not xiſe to op- 


poſe the meaſure, but to declare 
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it as his opinion, that all the exers ' 
tions which could be made in con- 


ſequence of this ꝓlan could pro- 


duce but little effect, if the preſent 


ſyſtem of coereion in Ireland was 
continued. There was no chance 
of making any effectual refiſtance 


whilſt the people of the ſiſter kin — 
reflec; 


dom were kept downandopp 
for the remaining 
pire, he obſe „could be but 
eebly ſupported. He made fome 
remarks on the ſucceſs” of the 


French, relative to Auſtria” and 


Rome; and ſaid, that Naples and 
Spain were in danger of experl. 
encing the ſame fate. 
could lament the "fate of Switzer. 


land more than he did. But hat 


was the cauſe of their calamities'? 
It was the diviſions which had 
exiſted among them, which pre- 
vented them from making the ne- 
ceſſary preparations to reſiſt an in. 
vaſion. 
fate of this country, if that dreadful 


diviſion exiſted between England 


and Ireland. It was of the moſt 


ſerious importance to conſidet of 


lenient meaſures, and the wen 
wiſhers of the Brit)ſh ' conſtitution 
ſhould try all means, and do every 
thing in their power, to put an en 
to thoſe dreadful diviſionss. 
Mr. Wilberfore-conceived it ne- 
ceſſary for him to riſe to give 
ſupport to the preſent meaſure; 


becauſe he perceived there werk 


ſome gentlemen on the oppoſite fie 
of the houſe who, although they pres 
tended to ſupport it, yet gave it a 
kind of ſecret oppoſition. Iu his 
opinion, it became every man to be 
unanimous on an occafion like the 


preſent. He made ſome remarks 


upon what had fallen from "the 
honourable baronet relative to the 


meafure not having been aJopted | 


t of in 


No perſon - 


Such, he ſaid, muſt be the 


* 


fooner. He obſerved; that for 


theſe three or ſout years paſt; the - - 
- 7 
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ſiame plan was acted upon in ſpirit, 


and that fimilar meaſures; all tend - 
ing to the defence of the country, 


had been adopted during the whole 


of that time. In that county, 


which he had the honour to repre- 


ſent, he could ſay, that great num- 


ders of the people, who had never 

been in the b 

military affairs, had come forw 
long ago, and offered their ſervices 


abit of underſtandin 


for the defence of the country. 


The people of York highly ap- 


ved of the conduct of his ma- 
jeſty's preſent miniſters, which they 
knew to be directed to the ſafety 


would not trouble the houſe with 
any more obſervations, he found it 


neceſſary thus to declare what were 


the ſentiments of his conſtituents, 
às well as to expreſs the ſatisfation 


he — at hearing the preſent plan 
ed N * | , 


propoted. | 
- Mr. Buxton faid a few words in 
ſupport of the preſent meaſure, 


and obſerved that he had propoſed 
ſomething ſimilar in the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, where it 


had been a ved of; and it was 
determined that carts and waggons 
ſhould be in a ſtate of readineſs to 
carry away the property of farmers 
living near the coaſt. CET 

Mr. Dundas roſe to make a ſhort 
reply to the honourable baronet, 


relative to the plan being attended 


with no expenſe : he ſaid, no gen- 


tleman could fuppoſe, that perſons 


being employed in the bufineſs of 
being trained, & c. ſhould have no 


compenſation, though many of the 


volunteers had come forward and 


_ refuſed any pay at all. 0 


Mr. Hobhouſe roſe to aſk, whe- 


ther perſons under this plan would 


be Forced to ſerve ? 15 00 
Mr. Tierney ſaid he highly ap- 
roved of the meaſure, and ſhould 
ave contented himſelf with giv- 


ing it his filent vote, had not au 


honourable gentleman thrown out 
ſome ungrounded aſſertions againſt 
ntlemen on his.fide of the houſe, 

y ſaying that they had made 3 


ſecret oppoſition to the intended 


This he obſerved was an 


plan, 


illiberal inſinuation, and ſuch as 


he might naturally expect to come 


from that quarter. But (ſaid Mr. 


Tierney) I will tell that honourable 
entleman, that I am as animated 
in the cauſe of defending my coun- 
try as he can be.” When any 
tleman in that houſe, he ad 
propoſed a meaſure which he con- 


He ceived had a tendency to promote 


the intereſt of the empire, he would 
aſk, whether that man could be a 
friend to his country, or acted in a 
manner becoming a member of 


that houſe, who from any little 


petulance ſhould ſneer at what had 
been offered from the beſt inten. 
tions? For his part, he did not con- 


ſider himſelf bound to give a blind 


ſupport to any meaſure, though he 
highly approved of the preſent, 
r. Wilberforce roſe. to explain, 
and ſaid, he only meant to ſtate to 
the houſe, that the language-which 


had fallen from gentlemen; on the 


other - fide of the houſe was not 
like that warm and cordial ex- 
preſſion of ſentiment which was 
naturally to be expected in a criſis 
ſo eſſentially different from a 
others that had ever occurred. In 


ſuch a criſis, he thought, all ought 


to be united, that the people of 
the country without doors might 
be ready to put into execution 
thoſe plans which the houſe might 
think proper to adopt. 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer roſe to make ſome remarks an 


what he termed the unwarrantable 


language thrown out by the ho- 
nourable gentleman on the other 
fide of the houſe towards his he- 

| nourable 
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nourable friend (Mr. Wilberforce) 


which he ſaid was the moſt unpro- 


voked attack he had ever heard. 


It was rather extraordinary, becauſe 


his honourable friend complained 


that certain members did not give 
their bearty ſupport to the meaſures 
the honourable 


propoſed, that th 
gentleman on the other fide of 


the honſe ſhould make a direct 
and violent attack againſt his 


honourable friend, as if he had 
been convinced that the infinua- 
tion had been thrown out againſt 
lim. The honourable gentleman 
had not been ſo warm in the im- 
portant cauſe of the defence of the 
country as his honourable friend, 
for though he had not objected to 


the plan under diſcuſhon, one 


might, with great conſiſtency, ſup- 
poſe, that his opinion in favour of 
It was too lukewarm. With re- 
ſpect to the honourable general's 
opinion as to the exact manner of 


defending the country, he would 
not pretend to diſcuſs that point at 


preſent. The honourable general 
had allnded;to the impracticability 
of driving away from the coaſts the 
cattle of the farmers; he did not un- 
derſtand from him that we ought 
not to drive away the cattle in caſe 
of an invaſion; but if he meant to 
lay it ought not to be done, Mr. 
Pitt ſaid he was the more ſurpriſed 
that the general ſhould entertain an 
opinion of that kind, becauſe from 
experience, as a military man, he 
ought to have known that it was 
expedient and neceſſary — The 


chancellor made alſo ſome remarks. 


on what had fallen from an ho- 
nourable member relative to the 
coercion in Ireland, who had com- 


pared the ſtate of that country to 


that of Switzerland, and had en- 
deavoured to ſhow that the want of 
unanimity among the people of that 
confederacy had produced thoſe 


misfortunes in which they were at 

ſent involved, and had thus la- 
boured to prove that ſimilar cala - 
mities impended over this country. 
The honourable gentleman, he ſaid, 
ſhould know, that the Britiſh par- 
liament, and the Britiſh: govern- 
ment, _—_ the whole of his- 
preſent majeſty's reign, had ſhown 
every indulgence, an "TT every” 
poſſible favour to that country. 
« The hon. gentleman ſpeaks (ſaid 


Mr. Pitt) of conciliation with Ire- 


land: does the honourablegentleman 
mean, that we ſhould make every 
conceffion, and every ſacrifice, to 
traitors and rebels ? to men who are 


induſtriouſly propagating the moſt 


dangerous principles, wantonly ſe- 
ducing and deluding the ignorant 


multitude under the ſpecious pre- 


tence of parliamentary reform? 
No! the only meaſure of ſafety we 
can adopt, is a vigorous ſyſtem of 


oppoſition to thoſe who would com- 


pletely deſtroy the country.” He 
concluded by ſaying, hetruſted that 


the example of Switzerland, that 
brave, but unhappy people, would 


animate this country to vigorous 
and neceffary exertions, that we 
might avoid thoſe - misfortunes 
into which they had unfortunately 
fallen. 1 

Leave being given to bring in 
the bill, it was accordingly preſent- 
ed, and ordered to be read a ſecond 
time the next day. F 
On Wedneſday, March 28, the 


chancellor of the exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the ſecond 


reading of the bill, relative to the 
defence of the nation, and ta in- 
demnify perſons who might ſuffer 
in their property by ſuch meaſures. 


time, and on the following day 
the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 


committee to conſider of the ſame. 


bill, 2 
F 32 Mr, 


The bill was then read a ſecond 
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Mr. ſecretary Dundas ſaid, that 
ſince the bill had been before the 


houſe, he had endeavoured to aiter 
it according to various ſuggeſtions, 
he had received—he did not know 


whether thoſe alterations would 


come fully up to the deſires of 


thoſe who propoſed them. How - 


ever, he obſer ved, that as the ſer- 
vice required by the bill was to be 
wholly voluntary, he propoſed to 
omit the exceptions in favour of 
particular perſons. 


Mr. Tierney declared bimſelf 
extremely anxious not to diſturb 


that unanimity which appeared ſo 


general in favour of the meaſure; 


yet he could not admit it to paſs 
preciſely in the form in which it 


ſiood : he approved of the ſervice 


being voluntary, but he apprehend - 


ed that the bill, as it was worded, 
would, without uſing actual com- 
pulſion, do worſe; for it would 


put thoſe who did not enter in a 


very invidious ſituation. There 
were many ſituations in life which 
rendered it impoſſible for men to 
attendin order to be regularly train- 


ed and arrayed, who, when real 


danger approached, would be found 
to be as cordial and zealous as any 
others. He wiſhed the ſervice to 
be voluntary, and that the meaſure 
ſhould'go ſo far, as that the king 
ſhould know what number, and of 


what deſcription, he ſhould call 


upon, diſtinguiſhiog thoſe who were 
willing to come forward immedi. 
ately; as it was, one man, he ſaid, 
would come forward in glowing 


language of zeal to offer his ſer- 


vices, while another, not leſs zea- 
lous, would be branded with the 
imputation of coldnefs to the cauſe. 

his, then, was the only part to 
which he had any poſitive ob- 


jection, as, in his opinion, it would 
on, AS, 


have a tendency to create invidious 
diſtinctions. 


— 


Mr. Dundas d that the hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney). 1 would 
ee, 


on conſideration, that the, bill | 


muſt remain as it was, or it wou 
have po effect. Having ſaid Fx 
much, he would add, that if there 
was any difference as to the prg- 
viſions, it was not owing to any 
difference. of ſpirit. But if the 
proviſions were otherwiſe, the com- 
manding officer of any diſtri& 
would not know. how to apply. 
But in order for a commander to 
know what he was to expect from 
the volunteers, they muſt firſt af. 
certain the nature of their ſervices; 
and this could only be done by a 
return of the lord - lieutenant of the 


particular ſtate, that there were ſueh 


a number of perſons for ſuch a pur- 


pm and ſo forth: but if left at a 
0 


{s, as to the diſtribution, a con- 
ſiderable part of the benefit would 
be loſt. In order, however, to ob- 
viate Mr. Tierney's objections, he 
had left out all that related ta the 
publication of names on the church 
doors, with which 1 


Mr. Tierney now declared him- 


ſelf ſatisfied, VIE. 
On Saturday, March 31, Mr. 
Douglas brought up the report of 
the committee on the bill for the 
defence of the nation, when 
Mr. ſeeretary Dundas propoſed 
ſeveral additional clauſes, which 
were agreed to. 7 
The ſolicitor- general propoſed a 
clauſe to empower the deputy lieu» 
tenants to make compenſation to 
the clerks, &c. to be paid by the 
receiver-general of the land tax in 
the county; and after ſome con- 
verſation, it was agreed, that ng 
.expenſes ſhould be paid, unleſ 
confirmed by a general meeting of 
the county. + 14 Me rd? 
Mr. Dundas faid, he that morn- 
ing received ſeveral letters from 
farmers in the county of Kent 
: | __  Ntating 
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availed himſelf of this bill, to de- 
tach a part of our regular army to 
enforce a ſyſtem of coercion in Ire. 
land, his concurrence to this bill 
was procured by deception. — 
Hiſtory had ſhown us that all at- 


* 


fating their willingneſs to ſerve in 
various capacities againſt the ene- 
my, in caſe of invaſion. However, 
he ſaid, they were deſirous to be 
called out only upon ſuch emer- 
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faid he ſhould move, that it be 3 


gency as might induce the com- 
manding officer of the diſtrict to 
drive cattle, remove property, &c. 
Therefore, on the third reading of 
the bill, he ſhould move for a clauſe 
to accommodate the farmers, by 
not calling them out, except in caſes 
of real neceſſiei xp. 

The report being then agreed to, 

Mr. Huſſey expreſſed a with that 
the bill, withits amendments, ſhould 
be printed. He Was fearful, he 
ſaid, that the alterations which were 
made would have a tendency to 
deſtroy that energy which it was at 
firſt calculated th mſpire. 

Mr. Dundas faid, the alterations 
were, in his opinion, only ſuch as 
were neceſſary; and begged Mr. 
Huffey then to ſtate in hat manner 
he thought ſuch an injurious effect 
was like to be produced?) 

Mr. Huſſey replied, that he was 
not then prepared to ſtate avy thing 
on the ſubject, but thought 1 
adviſeable that the bill ſhould be 
printed. | 

Mr. Dundas, underſtanding from 
the ſpeaker that the priating of the 
bill would be no delay to its paſſing, 


ed and read a third time on. Mon- 
day next, if then engroſſed. 

On the motion of the third read- 
ing of the bill, more effectually to 
provide for the ſecurity of the na- 
tion, &c, | b 

Mr. Nicholls faid, he would not 
reſiſt the demand of the additional 
powers adout to. be granted by 
this bill; but, deſired that it might 
be Underſtaod, he concurred in it 
ſolely on the ground that theſe ad- 
ditional powers were neceſſary for 


our defence—that if the miniſter 


tempts to coerce free men, who 
complain of their rights being vio- 
lated, have been uniformly in- 
effectual. F n 
(Mr. Nicholls was here called to 
order by Mr. Banks.) 2 
The ſpeaker, however, obſerved 
that he thought the honourable 
gentleman perfectly regular, other» . 
wiſe he would have called him to 
order, | At 
Mr. Nicholls then proceeded, 
obſerving, that if thoſe powers w 
wanted for the defenceof the realm 
he afſented to the grant; but if for 
the coercion of Ireland, he thought 
it is duty to reſiſt the demand, The 
king had loſt fix millions of fub- 
jects in America by the folly of 
former miniſters. , _ __ 7 
Mr. Nicholls was now called t 
order by the ſpeaker, as digrefſjn 
5 5 American war. Bot 
apologiſed, and again proceeded, 
Na ade ſome funke 1 re. 
lati ve to coercion in Ireland; but 
was called to order, and fat down, ' 
The chancellor of the exchequet᷑ 
obſerved, that if the honourable 
gentleman who had juſt ſat down 
was nat diſorderly, his obſervations, 
at leaſt, were ſuperfluous, as Ire. 
land was not ſo much as hinted at: 
for his part, he would never ſuffer 


any gentleman to carry his igno- 
rance fo far as to indulge wantonly 


the moſt miſchievons miſrepreſen- 


tations relative to Ireland, and to 


repreſent men in open rebellion as 
ſtruggling for the enjoymenit of their 
legal rights. Was that honourable 
entleman duly aware, that while 
be thus ſpoke of relaxing the 5 — 
ſeverity of government againſtfuch 
F 3 men 
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men as he had deſcribed, he was 
only encouraging the. apoſtles of 
the Rights of Man, who, after the 
imitation of France, were ſpread- 
ing through every part of Ireland, 
carnage, bloodſhed, and devaſta- 
tion, he would be rather diſpoſed to 
ſtrengthen the hands of govern- 
ment, by which alone this daring 
and outrageous ſpirit could be ſup- 


preſſed, than contribute to give it 


countenance, -' | 
Mr. Nicholls roſe to explain ; 


but as he digreſfed into the ſtate of 


Ireland he was reminded by the 
ſpeaker that it was not explanation, 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
then brought up a clauſe, enacting, 
that all thoſe who ſhould enrol 
themſelves in volunteer corps 
ſhould not be called out but in 
caſe of actual invaſion, or in caſe 
of real danger, &c. | 
This clauſe was added to the bill, 
which was then read a third time 


and paſſed. 


On Friday the 20th of April, the 
ſame ſubje&t was agitated in the 
houſe of lords. — On that day a 
e was brought down from his 
majeſty of the ſame tenor as that to 
the houſe of commons; viz, to en- 
able his majeſty to provide more 
effectually for the defence of the 
nation. | 3 | 

Lord Grenville then roſe and re- 
marked,. that the meſſage ſo fully 


explained the points to which the 
- attention of their lordſhips was di- 


rected, that he ſhould ſay but a ve- 
ry few words in ſupport of the ad- 


dreſs to his majeſty which he bad 


to propoſe. Their lordſhigs were 
now called upon to give another 
. to the principles which they 
had profeſſed, and to demonſtrate 
that their ſpirit and energy roſe with 
the danger to which they were ex- 
poſed. In guarding againſt the 
open hoſtility of an enemy abroad, 


their lordſhips would likewiſe ex- 
tend their vigilance to check the 
hopes which they, might entertain 
from their abettors at home. He 
ſhould ſay nothing farther, there. 
fore, in ſupport of the "addrefs, 


The meaſure which he meant to 


propoſe after the addreſs was. dif- 
poſed of, was one which their an- 
ceſtors had often adopted in caſe 
of far leſs urgency and danger than 
the preſent. He ſhould therefore 
content himſelt with moving the 
addreſs. +649 
The queſtion being then put, it 
was carried ace 4 Nenne Pat 
Another meaſure of precautian, 
which miniſters thought it necel; 
to adopt in the. courſe of the el- 
ſion, was the revival of the alien 
bill. —-On the 29th of March, | the 
bill was introduced to the houſe, in 
an amended ſtate, by the ſolicitor- 
general; who again, on the 19th 
of April, moved the order of the 


- day upon that_ bill ; which . being 


read, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee of the whole houſe,” 
The ſecretary at war began by 
remarking ſeveral of the vulgarpie- 
judices which gentlemen ought to 
guard againſt on the preſent ſub 
ject relative to foreigners. Thus, 
there was a very prevalent error 
concerning every foreigner, that 
he muſt be a Frenchman, and that 
every Frenchman muſt of neceſſity 
be an emigrant, Thus, it had been 
ſtated in the houſe; that à perſon 


had been apprehended who. was 


neither a Frenchman nor an emi- 
grant, and, as it turned out, had not 
een guilty of any crime, There 
were other miſtaken - opinions; 
thus, ſome were apt to ſee in emi- 
grants nothing but perſons com- 
ing into this country, in diſtreſs; 
and in this view it was ſurely no 
light matter to expel perſons mere- 
ly becauſe they were eee 
| ; Fl m 
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in many of whom, 
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from mere ſurmiſe or fancied appre- 
henfion of danger. But in his opi- 
nion the emigrants ought to be con- 
ſidered as men who had made great 
ſacriſices for their loyalty and at- 


tachment to their ancient govern- 


ment: many of them were the re- 
ſpectable repreſentatives of all that 


remained of the clergy, nobility, 


magiſtracy, and proprietary of the 
land; therefore had a claim to be 


conſidered not merely as ſuffering + 


individuals, but alſo in their collec- 
tive and repreſentative capacity, 
which was of greater conſequence, 
He thought the country 

not upon light grounds, to withhold 
that aſylum and aſſiſtance they had 
hitherto received from this coun- 
try; for that would be putting them 
in a worſe ſituation than if they had 
never been taken under our pro- 
tection. Thoſe who wiſhed the 
expulſion of the emigrants, did fo 
merely from an apprehenſion of 
danger to this country. He would 


aſk, what inſtance could be pro- 


duced during the long period of the 
Gen war of theſe emigrants prov- 


g untrue, or betraying whatever 
traſt was repoſed in them? They 
compoſed a part of the army of the 
duke of York, upon the contigent : 
had they proved betrayers of their 
truſt then, or been deficient in their 
duty? He alſo made ſome remarks 


on their conduct in the corps of 


Rohan, of la Chatre, of Montalem- 
bert, and of the army of the prince 
of Condé, where, he obſerved, 
whole ranks were to be found com- 

ſed of perſons who had been 


oaded with honours for their ſer- 


vices, He did not doubt but ſome 
worthleſs characters might be found 
amongſt the emigrants, as was the 
caſe in every community; but this 
did not extend to the general body, 
meant the 


French nohility, he could place al 
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ſible confidence with regard to 


is own life, and, what he did not 
value leſs, the ſafety and honour of 
his country. He concluded, by; 
ſaving, he hoped the wiſdom and 
prudence of that . houſe would nat 
give countenanse to the impreſſion, 
that in caſe of invaſion, the French 
emigrants would turn upon their 
benefactors. Were this impreſſion 
to gain ground, it might endanger. 
the ſafety and lives of this unfortu- 
nate deſcription of perſons. 
Mr. Tierney roſe to repeat his 
reaſons relative to having voted for 
the ſuſpenſion of the habeas cor- 
pus act, and ſaid, when a meſſage, 
came from his majeſty, ſtating that 
a correſpondence exiſted between. 
certain perſons in this country and 
France, a man would pauſe before 
he voted for a meaſure which has. 
the effect of depriving the public 


for a time of one of the great bul- 


warks of freedom; but under this 
adminiſtration, and under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of this country, 
he had voted for the ſuſpenſion of 


the habeas corpus act, wiſhing, 


however, not to ſtrengthen admi- 
niſtration, but the executive go - 
verament. Mr. Tierney next made 
ſome pointed remarks on the con- 
duct of the ſecretary at war, which, 
he ſaid, was the moſt inhuman he 
had ever witneſſed - before, viz. ta 
Mr, O*Connor, a gentleman. with 
whom he had long lived in terms 
oß the greateſt friendſhip ; . and; 
will fay, (ſaid Mr. Tierney,) that 
I never met a more intelligent man 
in my life, or a better friend to the 
conſtitution, With reſpe&-to the 
brother of Mr. O*'Cannor, who 
was «confined in Ireland under a 
very ſerious charge, and who was 
brought to trial, no witneſſes ap- 
„nor was the ſhadow of a2 
roof adduced againſt. him. The 
—— judge before whom he was 
F 4 | brought 
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oroug nt for trial, lamented that! no 
evidence was brought forward. 


ſuch 
ierney 


Thank God, we have n 
julge in England!” Mr. 


was proceeding, v hen be was call- 


ed to order by Mr. Carew. 


Mr. Tierney acknowledged that 


he was not ſpeaking ſtrictly to the 
ew to proſcribe them. At the ſame 


time he ſuggeſted the propriety of 


queſtion; but what. he ſaid grew 

out of what was infinuated by the 
ſecrerary at war. 
nuing his remarks relative to Mr. 
O«Connor, but was called to order 


the chancellorof the exchequer, 


Who ſtated his reaſon for calling 


the honourable gentleman to order, 
viz. that he was making his re- 


marks on a cauſe now pending in a 


court of juſtice, and which now 


ſtood for trial. In his proceeding 
thus, he muſt do one of two things; 
either he muſt make a falſe im- 
preſſion upon the public, and pre- 
judice the public mind againſt the 
proſecution, or C | his majeſ- 
';. miniſters to diſcloſe that which 
might make a falſe impreſſion, and 
create a'ptejudice againſt thoſe who 
are charged. It was therefore im- 
poflible to proceed with this dif- 
cuſſion with propriety.  -'The ho- 


nourable gentleman had made ſome. 


remarks on, the conduct of the 
judge who was appointed to try Mr. 
O'Connor, and ſaid, he lamented 


that' no evidence was brought for- 


ward This, he 6bſerved, was not 
a correct ſtaternent, The ſenti- 
ment was this“ that it would 
have given him more ſatis faction, 
if Mr. O'Connor. had been pro- 
nounced innocent, ora full trial of 
the merits of the caſe,” inſtead of 
there being no witneſſes called.” 
Mr. Tierney ſaid, he would re- 
tract what he had Cid againſt the 
learned judge, if the facts were as 
the miniſter now ſtated them, as he 
knew nothing of the cafe hut what 
appeared in the newſpapers. 


He was conti- 


: reigners the 
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Mr. e ſaid, he yy why 
draw. if any thing- more was ſuf« 
fered to go on reſpecting Me 
O'Connor, becauſe: he was one of 
the grand jury who found the bill. 

Lord Malden thought that whilſt 
the emigrants conducted themſelves! 
with propriety, it would be cruel 


removing them to ſome en 
from the metropolis. 
Mr. Jones profeſſed himſelf whok. 
77 unſatisfied as to the propriety of 
uffcring fo many emigrauts to 35 
main in this county. | 
The chancellor of the ran 
made a ſhort reply; | 
General Tarleton thought there 
were ſome of the emigrants who 
might be ſerviceable at the preſent 
cridy. . 
Mr. Jefferys (of Coventry) ſpoke 
in ow of the bill. | 
r. H. Brown approved of 1 


dil, as a proper meaſure of cautionþ 


but he wiſhed to bear his teſtimony 
to the general good conduct of — 
emigrants. 5 
The ſolicitor: meral .wiſhed 10 
explain the object of a new clauſe; 
which he intended 8 to propoſe. 
the former act captains: af ſhips 
were obliged to deliver to the” offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms, at The: port 
where they arrived, a'liſt of the #0- 
had on board; but 
there exiſted no power to prevent 
them from landing, therefore he 
wiſhed to introduce a clauſe to yive 
a power to prevent them from lands 
ing, until they had permiſſion; 4 
Mr. Jolliffe made fome-remarks 
on the harſh language made uſe of 
in the preamble of the bill againſt 
the enemy, Which he thought uns 
worthy the dignity of the cheque 
The chancellor of the exche 
defended the language, ad 4 
that tyranny and oppreſſion — 
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now univerſally imputed to the go- 


vernment of Robeſpierre by wa 
rty in France. 


The ſolicitor· general ids: 
thought the man unworthy: the O00 


racter of an Engliſhman Who was 


afraid to ſpeak the language of 
truth to the enemy. 


Mr. Jolliffe fad, if ibe learned 


gentleman did not retract, or ex- 
plain. the obſervation he bad made, 
he muſt expect to hear from him i in 
another manner... 

The chancellor of the exithequer 
ſaid, that nothing could be inte nd - 
ed perſonal to the honourable gen- 
tleman. His learned friend had 
ſtated his propolition generally. 

The ſolicitor-general ſaid, he 
would ſo far Wb what he had ſaid. 
What he ſaid was generally ſpoken. 

Mr. Jolliffe then declared himſelf 
ſatisfied with the explanatian.. 

The chancellor ot the exchequer 
ſuggeſted, that it would be better 
— his learned friend ſnould bring 
up his clauſes, that they ſhould be 
read pro forma; and the diſcuſſion 
poſtponed till another day. This 
was agreed to; and the bill ordered 
to be printed. 


On Ftiday, April 27% the houſe 


agreed to the amendments of the 
committee on the alien bill. 

Mr. Jones propoſed a alauſe;- 
which. was, that the ſecretary of 
ſlate ſhould take a ſecurity from 
every alien, or French n eur in 
this country, 

The ſecretary at war reprobated 
the principle of it, as having a cruet 
tendency, and pronounced a warm 
panegyric on the emigrants for 
their attachment to theic: een 
and conſtitution. 

Mr. Jones ſaid, his main objeRt 


"_ 


vas to ſeparate the good from the 


bad, He obſeryed, that there were 


10,009 ſervants, Englimmen, out 


of place, and as many French 
employed this circumſtance lie 
thought ought to be attended to. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 

ſaid, the honoarable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt had taken a very ſtrange _ 
method of ſeparating the good from 
the bad: for his method had a ten- 
dency to confound both good and 
bad together. He obſerbed, that 
the emigrants had offered to take 
arms in defence of this country, 
and he was confident they would 
not betray it. From this tonlide2 
ration we would not be ſo ungene· 
rous as to refuſe protection, nor 
would they be ungratefül, As to 
aliens, whether French or othe 
on whom any reaſonable ſuſpiciot 
fell, goverament would rake eve 
precaution neceflary for the inte: 
of this country. 

Mr. Martin ſaid, he e 
the motives of the bon. genttewan 


who propoſed the clauſe; be 


hoped he had heard endugh to ins | 
dute him to withdraw it. 

Mr. ſones ſaid, he had done his 
duty in propoſing the clauſe. © 

The clauſe was then withdrawn; 
aſter which the alien bill was read | 
third time and paſſed.” 

The bill for the ſulßenſt on o 
the habeas corpus act was revived. 
during the courſe of the ſeſſion, ia 
conſequence of the ſuppo 
nexion of the united Iriſumen with 
traitors in this country, and, on the - 
2ath'of April, after a meſſage from. 
his majeſty had been teceived; ſtaté 
ing farther accounts felative to the 
preparations for invaſion making in 


France; the houſe of commons dere 


informed that the lords had paſſed 
bill, iatituted © an act to empower , 
his majelty to ſecure and detsid 
ſuch perſons as he may ſuſpect to be 


conſpiring againſt os 4 and go- 
vernment?” * 
On 
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On a motion from Mr. ſecretary 
Dundas, that the bill be read u 
firſt time, 14 #243, 

Mr. Sheridan roſe and ſaid, he 
was ſo tenacious of the liberty of 
the ſubject, that he could not aſ- 
ſent to ſuch a meaſure without 
much ſtronger proofs of its neceſ- 


fity than any which had pet been 
t 


given. It might be ſaid, that there 


were perſons now under trial; and 


that therefore to produce ſpecific 
evidence in ſupport of the neceſſity 
of the bill now before the houſe, 
would be doing that which might 
gperate to the prejudice of ſuch ac- 
cuſed perſons. To this he would 


anſwer, that the very paſſing of 


ſuch a bill as this, was in truth 


creating the greateſt alarm, - and 


raiſing the higheſt prejudices, In- 
deed there was not before the houſe 
2 ſo plauſible a ground for 
pending the habeas corpus ag 
as there was when it was laſt ſuſ- 
nded. Then a committee of 


each houſe of parliament. ſat for 
ſeveral days, and declared their 
opinion to be, that there exiſted in 
this country a conſpiracy againſt 
its. conſtitution and government, 
and the R acted upon that 


ere there was no evi- 


report. 


dence; on the contrary, the aſſur- 


ance of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer tended to ſhow that there 


. Exiſted, at the moment he made it, 


in this country a general ſpirit of 


loyalty and attachment to the go- 
_ vernment. He therefore conſider- 
ed the preſent meaſure rather un- 


neceſſary than otherwiſe, and con- 
ving his decided nega- 


The chancellor of the exchequer 


_ replied, that with regard to the 


exiſience of a 2 what he 
had ſaid had been miſrepreſented 


dy tae. honourable gentleman. 


\ : 


That loyalty, indeed, he was happy 
to ſay was general; but ſo far was 
he from ſtating it to be unanimong, 
that on the . contrary he expreſiy 
aſſerted, that although a large por. 
tion were favourable to govern- 


ment, there were nevertheleſs 3 


deſcription of perſons too confider- 
able, both in number and activity, 
to be paſſed unnoticed, whoſe con- 


duct was oppoſite to the general 
ſenſe of this nation. Was it then 


to be contended that becauſe theſe 
circumſtances were ſo plain as to 
call forth the zeal of almoſt eyery 


man in the country except its ene · 


mies, that therefore we were to take 
no precaution. whatever for our 
own ſafety? - 2 
The honourable gentleman had 
ſaid there was a period when we did 
not think it neceſſary to take this 
precaution, without laying before 
parliament evidences very different 
from thoſe which were before it 
now. There was indeed a time 
when evil-diſpoſed ſons were 
active; but would the honourable 
gentleman undertake to ſay, that 
the preparations made by the en- 
my for a deſcent upon this country 
were at any other period during 
the war ever ſo ripe, ſo extenſive, 
or ſo truly alarming as at the pre- 
ſent crifis. The French govern · 
ment, freed from the perplexities 
and ſtruggles in which it had been 
involved by the military exertion 
of the continental powers, was 1 
liberty to employ its troops direct iy 
againſt us, who had fo gloriouſſy 
oppoſed the torrent of - general 
anarchy, and manfully continued 
the conteſt againſt all the force and 
machinations which it could em- 
ploy: The honourable gentleman 


did feel, from the natural effuſton of 


the warmth, and impaſſioned ſenti. 
ment of patriotiſm which be bad 


. 
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delivered, that the zealous co- 
operatidn of every individual was 
required at this important crifis in 
the defence of the country, and 
ſurely he would not now- attem 
to weaken that defirable end b 
his oppoſition to a bill which di- 
rely went to invigorate SA 1296 
mind, by freeing every well 

ed perſon from the apprehenſion 
and diſmay to which they were 


liable by ſuffering mea tainted with _ 


principles hoſtile to the conſtitution 
to remain at large, to contrive and 
carry into execution their horrid 
projects. That there were men 
diſaffected to government, no doubt 
could poſſibly exiſt, for the pream- 
ble ot tho bill was proved in the 
moſt ſatisfatory manner, by clear 
and notorious teſtimony, and the 
conſequence followed of courſe. 
He therefore earneſtly called upon 
the houſe, and the hon. gentleman 
in particular, to agree to the bill, 
oy not to ſuffer the enemy firſt to 
come here, and proceed afterwards 
to deliberate. 

Mr, Sheridan replied, that he 
wiſhed to act on principle, and not 
on confidence. He was told, in- 
deed, that the French had publiſh- 
ed their intention of invading the 
country, and chat they truſted to 
the aid of traitors here: he did not 
think that much credit was due to 
that aſſertion. For the French 
themſelves had ſtated, that they 
would be joined in this country by 
all the friends of parliamentary re- 
form: taking 
either of their judgment or veracit Yo 
there did not ſeem to him to 
much reliance dueto either, He was 


clearly of opinion, that this coun- 


try ought to be well. prepared to 
meet the enemy ; that could only 
be done in raifing the ſpirit of the 
people ; bur, in his opinion, to de- 
prive them of ſo material a bulwark 


iſpoſ- 


that as a ſpecimen, 


as the habeas corpus a&, was not 
the way to do it, but would have 
a tendency to ſpread. diſcontent 
and diviſion, I 
On the queſtion being put 
« that this bill be now read,“ the 
houſe divided, ; | 
Ayes - - - 183 
Noess 5 
Majority - 178 
Mr. Sheridan then ſaid a few 
words for ſhortening the duration 
of the bill. : 
The chancellor of the exche - 
quer thought it adviſable to cons 
tinue the bill after the preſent 
ſeſſion; and to limit its duration 
to a ſhorter period than that which 
was ſpecifiedrai ht poſſibly prevent 
the members of that houſe, from 
being active in different parts of the 
country in the manner they might 
wiſh. to be. FF | 
The ſpeaker obſerved, that the _. 
quay relating to the duration of 
the bill could only be diſcuſſed in 
the committee; and that if the bill 
had originated in that houſe, the 
part of it which reſpe&ed the du- 
ration muſt have been in blank. 
Mr. Hobhouſe ſaid a few words 
relative to the ſuſpenſion of the 
habeas corpus act, and contended, 
that he ſaw no neceſſity for the 
meaſure. | | 8 
Mr. Tierney alſo ſaid a few 
words in juſtification. of his voting 
for the ſuſpengon of the habeas 
corpus act; and contended that hg 
voted upon much better evidence 
than upon the word of the miniſter, 
for the preamble of the preſent 
bill was founded upon the verdi& 
of the grand jury ; and ſaid it was 
upon the verdia of the jury he 
founded his vote, and he thought 
that no man ought to be aſnamed 
to give a vote of confidence upon 2 
verdict of a jury of his ne 
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The queſtion was then put für 
the ſecond reading, and carried. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
aſked, il any 8 had any 
amendments to propoſe ? 

Mr. Tierney faid he ſaw no re- 
city for continuing the bill till 
the firſt of February, becauſt the 
next ſeſſion would commence long 
before that period; therefore he 
wiſliechthat the bill might be limited 
to the firſt of November. 
The ſpeaker ſuggeſted, that this 
converſation could only be regular 
in a committee. 

The queſtion was then put, that 
the dill be committed, and ordered. 

The Houſe being 7 in a committee, 
bord Hawkeſbury in the chair: 

Mr. Tierney moved, that the du- 
ration of the bill ſhould be 'only 
till the firſt of November, or ſor 
ten · days after the commencement 
of the next ſeſſion of parliameht. 

Tze chancellor of the exchequer 
wiſhed to know, whether the ho- 
nourable gentleman intended to fix 
it for the firſt of November next? 
as there might be a material differ- 
ence betwixt that and ten days af. 


ter the beginning of the ſeſſion. 


Mr. Tierney anſwered, that he 
wiſhed to leaveit tothe firſt of No- 
vember. 

The chanetllor of the exchequer 
obſerved, that the date of the ex- 
piration of the bill would thus be 
made abſolute, when, perhaps, the 
ren ſervices of members might 

ſo employed, as to ned the 

hat hoafe. . 

Mr. Tierney could not conceive 
any fituarion of affairs, without 
the whole country was in the ene- 
my's poſſe ſfioh, in which the Par- 
Hament could not mect. : 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
donbted whether they conld meet 
with that full attendance neceſſary 


to the difcuftion af the que ſlion, 


YET EC 


withsuit ally, tos many wars 


from objects of equal er Heat 


importance. 4 


r. Sheridan again repeated bbs 
6bjcHivais to the whole of the mea. 
ſure, and replied to Mr. Tierney 
relative to the meaſure being boryt 
our by the vetdict of a grand jury; 
and faid, that the laſt uſpenfion, 
to which he, had objected, was 
founded on equally good authority, 
being found by a committee "of 
both | houſes of parljament; for 
both the grand jury and the comm. 
mittees proceeded on ex parte Evi- 
cence. He ſaid; he could not for. 
get the conſequences of the laſt 
-ſuſpenfion, when about a hundred 
perſons had been apprehended, and 
all of them diſcharged, w -itholit 


long copfinement. 

Mr. Tierney: admitted, that 
verdict of the committees and 

grand jury proceeded on ex pate 
evidence) brit that he preferred tlie 
verdi@ of the grand jury, as 1 
leſs under the influence of the 
niſter. | 
The chancellor of the eiche 
obſerved, that the perſons to * 
the bonourable gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan) nad alli ded were 6008 
longer in cuſtody than, they might 
be by the law of treafon as it ever 
ſtood. 

General Tarleton fupiſched the 
amendment, on the ground that, 
with reſpect to this country, 
danger of an invaſion muſt be oe 
by the firſt of November, 9 
might de greater. as to the ſter 
Kingdom. 55 a 


y ſpot of ofa after a rigid. and 


Ayes (for the amendinzit) i. 
Noes ';/- _ - | +. »- 131 


— — | 


Majority | - 5 5 f 


The * of the bill, ME; 
fore, 
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fore, was fixed tiil the firſt of Fe: 


bruary. | ptr dh 

The bill then went throagh all 
its ſtages, and was palled.-; 11.1 

As the alarm of an inyafion fill 
continued to operatę on the miniſ- 
ters, on the 25th of May the chan - 
cellor of the exchequer moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the more 


effetual manning of the navy. 


The object he had in view was to 
ſuſpend for a limited time the pro- 
tections which various deſcriptions 
of perſons enjoyed, to prevent 
them from being impreſſed into the 
ſervice of the navy. It was his 
wiſh, he ſaid, that the bill ſhould 
this day paſs through its different 
ſtages, with a ſuitable pauſe at each, 
if required; and that it ſhould be 
ſent to the lords for their concur- 
rence, Mr. Pitt coneluded, by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill, 
for the more ſpeedy. and effectual 
manning, of the navy. 

Mr. Tierney ſaid, the very ex- 
traordinary manner in which the 
right honourable gentleman called 
upon the houſe to adopt this mea- 
ſure could not fail to create great 
alarm. He had ĩmagined, that the 
augmentation of the navy was to 
be provided for in the uſual way; 
or if any very uncommon mode. 
was to be reſorted to for the attain- 
ment of that object, notice ſhould 
have been given to the houſe. For 
his part, he had heard no arguments 
that proved its propriety ; and eyen 
if be had, ſame time ought to 
have been allowed him to weigh 
the force of ſuch arguments before 


he proceeded to give three or fout 


votes on a meaſum® of which no 
notice of any kind had been given. 
If the honourable gentleman per- 
fiſted in hurrying the bill through 
tie honſe in the manner propoſed, 
he mult give it his decided negative, 


HIS TOR. 8 
Indeed, from -whats lie bad lately; 


ſeen, he muſt vie all the meaſures 
of mi :iſters as hoſtile. to h 


- 


of the ſubject. 7 2 
Tbe chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that if every meaſure adopts 
ed Ag-init the deligns of France was) 
to be conſidered as hoſtile to the li- 
yerly of this country, then, in- 
deed. his idea of liberty differed! 
widely from that of the honourable; 
entleman. He obſerved, that he 
ad given notice before of the pre- 
ſeat motion; and that, were it not: 
paſſed in a day, thoſe whom it 
might concern might elude its ef- 
feats. But if the meaſure was ne- 
ceffary, and that à notice of it: 
would enable ita effects to be elud- 
ed, how could the honourable gen- 


tleman's oppoſition to it be ac- 


counted for, but from a deſire to 
obſtruct the defence of the coun- 
try ? of 11 
Mr. Tierney called the right ho- 
nourable gentleman to arder. 
Theſpeaker obſerved, that what- 
ever had a tendency to throw ſuſ- 
picion on the ſeatiments of a mem 
ber, if conveyed in language that 
clearly marked that intention, was 
certainly irregular; this the houſe 
would judge of; but they would 
wait to hear the right honourable 
gentleman's explanation. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, if the houſe waited for his 
explanation, he feared it muſt wait 
long time. He knew very well 
that it was unparliamentary to ſtate 
the motives that actuated the opi- 
nions of gentlemen ; but it was 
umpothble to go into arguments in 
favour of a queſtion, without ſome- 
times hinting at the matives that ins 
duced an oppoſition to it. He ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of the houſe 
the oper ot what he urged, 
and he would not depart from any 


thing 
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| bevy read a ſecond time, Mr. Ni- nals; therefore 
cholls 


our rights; for after paſſing a Jaw, The bill vas then read a ſecond 
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and juſtified (if any occaſion could) propoſed, that it ſhould commence 


94 BRITISH AND 


thing he bad advanced, by either ed much to derange that genen 
retracting or explaining them . harmony. | 


Mir. Jolliffe approved of the mea - Mr. Wigley contended, that the 


ſure, bs manner propoſed for carrying the 
Leave was given to bring in the bill ſuddenly through the houk: 
bill; and, on the motion of its, could not he 665 by the jout- 
e would give his 
obſerved, that he could not negative to the ſecond reading. 

bring himſelf to conſent to paſſing General Tarleton would not vote 
the bill with ſuch rapidity. It was againſt the meaſure, though he dif. 
a meaſure of great ſeverity, and approved of it FH 
ought to be impartially and mature- The ſolicitor-general defended 
ly conſidered. He ſaid, if a bill the neceffity of the meaſure; but 


might be ſuddenly introduced, and wiſhed that one deſcription of per. 


ſuddenly paſſed, there would be no ſons might be exempted ; viz, the 
longer any ſecurity for our rights. inhabitants of the coaſts, who were 
Mr. alderman Luſhington ſaid, moſtly ſeamen. nie; , SH ON 
that as a member of the corporation The chancellor of the exchequer 
of London, he would never agree ſaid the bill would not affect that 
to the preſent bill, unleſs he believ- claſs of people alluded to: 
ed there was ſome ſtrong emergen- Sir Francis Baring ſaid, it ap- 
cy to juſtify it. | | peared, that 6000 of the intended 
Mr. Curwen ſpoke in favour of ſeamen werealready provided. He 
the bill. hoped that thoſe ſeamen would not 
On the motion, that the bill be be affected, who had voluntarily 
read a ſecond time, it was oppoſed enrolled 'themſelves for particular 
by Mr, Hobhouſe, who ſaid, he ſervices. © 
could not but reprobate the mode The chancellor of the exchequer 
propoſed for the augmentation of ſaid, nothing in the bill applied to 
our navy, as a groſs violation of them; pF ods * * 


by which no ſhip was to be per- time, 


mitted to fail without a convoy, The bill being in a committee, 


they were now about to paſs ano- the blanks were filled up; the dut- 
ther, by which no ſhip would be ation of the bill was limited to one 
permitted to have failors ! month, as far as it ſuſpended pro- 
The chancellor of the exchequer tections in the coal trade, and fi 
obſerved, that the-preſent caſe was months in other caſes. | 
more than an ordinary emergency, The chancellor of the exchequer 


the taking away certain privileges. from the 24th of May inſtant, 
Parliament had already aſſented to Mr. Wigley objected to the date: 
meaſures of a ſimilar tendency, he thought it a dangerous thing 


with the exception of a very few in itſelf, as well as dangerous in 


perſons, who could not be ſuppoſ- precedent to make ſuch a law a 


*The offenfive words ſpoken by the chancellor of the exchequer in this debate, and 
his obftiuacy in refuſing to retract them, was the occaſion of a very. extraordinary duel, 
which took place between him and Mr. Tierney on the following Lord's-day ; ande- 
count of which will be found in our Domeſtie Occurrences, that 
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that to operate in an ex poſt facto 
manner. | AR 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
made a ſhort reply. 1 An 
Mr. Wigley then propoſed an 
amendment, viz, that the opera- 
tion ſhould commence on the 27th, 
inſtead of the 24th of the preſent 
month. The motion was, howe- 
ever, put and carried for the 24th. 
The bill then went through all 
ts ſtages, and was ordered to be 
carried to the lords; and in a few 
minutes the houſe was informed 
That their lordſhips had agreed to 
the bill. * 
The buſineſs of the ſlave trade 
has been ſo frequently agitated, that 
a very ſhort account will ſuffice of 
the debate which took place on the 
ſubject this ſeſſion. dp 
On the zd of April Mr. Wil- 
berforce, in a very impreflive 
ſpeech, addrefſed the | houte once 
more for the abolition of that abo- 
minable ſpecies of commerce; a 
ſubject on which, he ſaid, fo many 
new and powerful feelings ruſhed 
into his mind, as almoſt to diſqua- 
lify. him for the cool and deliberate 
diſcharge of the duty he was now 
undertaking, It was a matter of 
ſolid comfort to his mind, that 
whatever were the various feelings 
which the preſent occaſion called 
forth within him, the feeling of re- 
morſe was not of the number. His 
conſcience did not reproach him 
with having betrayed or neglected 
this important buſineſs ; and it was 
becauſe he was reſolved to continue 
a ſtranger to this worſt ſpecies of 
accuſation, that he was again about 
to bring forward the queſtion. He 
begged, therefore, the reſolution to 
be read which had paſſed in 1792, 
declaring that the ſlave trade ſhould 
ceaſe from and after the firſt of Ja- 
nuary, 1796. Fhis being read 
The circumſtances, he ſaid, under 


1 


which the houſe came to that deter- 
mination, were well worthy of re- 
mark. All the charges he _ 
brought againſt the flave trade were 

ſubſtantiated, and the rrath of tbem 
acknowledged by his wüßmeſt op- 

ponents. The ſlave trade was prov- 
ed to be the cauſe of long and ex- 
tended wars, between nation and 
nation, which produced innume- 
rable acts of individual depredation. 


The petty chieftains were rendered 


the 9 and ravagers of the 
very diſtricts of which they were 
the natural guardians. Mr. Wil- 
berforce then mentioned a moſt 
ſtriking fact in proof of his aſſer- 
tion: that two gentlemen being em- 
ployed by the Sierra Leone com- 
pany, had penetrated to a conſi- 
derable diſtance in- land, where the 
face of a white man had never been 


ſeen.— They found the ſtate of ſo- 


ciety more advanced, by two or 
three centuries, than upon the coa 

where the natives had intercourſe 
with the "moſt poliſhed nations of 
Europe for two or three hundred 
years before. This proved, that 
our interference tended only to cor- 
rupt, darken, and barbarife; and 
that it muſt be the ardent wiſh of 


theſe African ſavages to be left un- 


moleſted in their native defarts, and 
not be curſed by our ruinous intru- 
ſion. Mr. Wilberforce remarked, 
that even they who could not brin 

themſelves to vote for immediate 
abolition, yet condemned the ſlave 
trade in the ſtrongeſt terms of re- 
probation. His right honourable 
friend, with a minuteneſs of re- 
ſearch, and detail of calculation, 
had eſtabliſhed beyond diſpute, that 
the ſlaves actually in the iflands 
were ſufficient in number to enſure 
the population being maintained 
without any freſh recruits from 
Africa. But even they, who con- 
tended, that ſome additions to the 
| population 
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not deny thai theſe had more than 
been ſupplied by the Auer 
hich. had been brought from 
\frica,. from the year 1792, to the 
preſeat,period. £1 8 
"Te might be alleged, that laſt 
vear the houſe of commons had ad- 
dreſſed the crown, humbly requeſt- 


1 dew thr neceſſary, could 
p 


Ing his majeſty to ſend inſtructions 


to the governors of the Welt-In- 
dia illands, directing them to con- 
cert {ſuch meaſures, with the differ - 
ent legiſlative aſſemblies, as, by pro- 
moting the population of the iſlands, 


might gradually render the ſlave 


trade leſs neceſſary, and finally lead 
to its total termination. But ſo far 
was this from being the caſe, that 


the very contrary was the truth. 


he . meaſure adopted laſt year, 
without that which he was now 
1 ng forward, would be illuſo- 
ry and unavailing; but aſſociated 
with abolition, it would be efficient 
and complete. The right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Dundas) had 

ropoſed an addreſs to the crown, 


' _Gmilar, to that which had been 
adopted laſt year: the right ho- 
| 1 . gentleman differed with 


Ir. Wilberforce as to the time 
when this abolition ſhould take 
place; hut concurred with him in 
thinking that its duration ought to 
be limited. Mr. Wilberforce then 


took a view of the regulations 


framed by the colonial legiſlatures 
with reſpect to the population of 
the iſlands, and. alſo of the food, 
religion, and neceſſary correction; 


and contended, that no ſet of re- 


gulations would be framed- which 
ould be univerſally applicable. 
Confdering how diſlicult it would 
be to attempt to enforce the prac- 
tice of theſe legiſlative proviſions, 
which would go to the interior of 
every domeſtic arrangement, could 


it be ſuppoſed that it would be ſub- 


* 
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mitted to? For what? For the 
avowed purpoſe of accelerating the 
abolition of the ſlave-,trade,;'/an 
event which the Weſt-Indians in 
general have frankly, confeſſed they 
conſider as in the higheſt degree in- 
jurious to their intereſts. With fe⸗ 
gard to any regulations operating in 
the Weſt - Indies for the protection 


of ſlaves, gentlemen muſt bear in 


mind, that there is a certain n 
de corps, which, varying in nature 
and kind, naturally belonged- to 
every community, In the Weſt- 
Indies, it was a fellow-feeling for 
the rights and authority of — 
ſome curious proofs of this were 
afforded by the papers — 
tranſmitted from the colonial af. 
ſemblies, and laid on the table af 


the houſe. It appears that the com- 


mittee of the aſſembly of St; Chriſ. 
topher's, when the e/prit de corps was 
in action for the defence of all the 
planters in general, againſt-char 

never urged but againſt individu; 
maintained. that all was perfect in 
their management; yet that aſſem 


bly frankly declared, that the al- 


lowances of food given by maſtert 
to their ſlaves were too ſmall to en- 
able them to go through their work 
with ſpirit. Mr. Wilberforce next 
made ſome remarks on the criminal 
courts of juſtice: in the Weſt- Au- 
dies, aud particularly. that of St. 


Chriſtopher's, which pretended to 
have taken-cogniſance of the bar. 
barous treatment of ſla ves in the 
ſame manner as crimes of afimilat | 


nature committed againſt White 


men. The act of afſembly; which 
was paſſed in 1783, expretsly de- 


clares, that “ any owner or 


ſeſſor of any negro, or other ſlave, 


who ſhall wilfally or wamonly- cut 
out the tongue, put ont an eye, fit 
the noſe, ear, or lip, &c.-&c. ſhalt 
be fined five hundred pounds, and 
impriſoned for ſix months.“ Mr. 


Wilberforce | 
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Wilberforce then produced an 
inſtance which took place in the 
year 1784, where the penalty was 
not ſanctioned by the courts: for 
two delinquents being convicted, 
were only fined, one in '1ool., 
the other gol. ; and in neither 
caſe was there any impriſonment. 
He next mentioned another cafe, 
to ſhow that the court did not 
not take that cogniſance of the ill - 
treatment of ſlaves which they pre- 


tended, and to prove that negroes 


did not enjoy the ſame legal right 
and protection as the white people. 
But in addition to this, let it be 
remembered, that the aſſemblies, 
and particularly that of Jamaica, 
have always plainly acknowledged, 
that it was their object to go on 
importing until they ſhould have 
brought into cultivation all their 


barren lands, amounting to more 


than twice the number which are 
now cultivated. | 

He then made ſome obſervations 
on the extreme danger of infurrec-- 
tions, and on the new grounds of 
apprehenſion which were laid in 


the emancipating ſyſtem intraduced 


by the French into their iſlands ; 
and faid, could we be weak enough 
to believe, that our iſlands would 
remain in their preſent ſtate in the 
vicinity of the French iſlands, in 
which the ſlaves were relieved from 
all the galling marks of4oferiority, 
He faid he had been at the trouble 
to inquire into the number of ſlave 
ſhips taken on their paſſage from 
Africa to the Weſt Indies, which, 
he ſaid, were all carried by the 
French to ſome port in their 
iſlands, where they were made free, 
and trained as ſoldiers, The num- 
ber was confiderable ; in- the year 
1796, there were above three thou; 


ſand of theſe ; in 1 797, above 1700 


which in fact furniſhed our enemy 
with the beſt inſtruments for the 


— 


- 


. mortgages, &c. &c. 1 
able gentleman who brought for- 
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ſubjugation of our iſlands, Mr. 
Wilberforce then made ſome ob- 
ſervations on the petition which he 
had that day preſented from a body 
of reſpectable men (the Quakers), 
whoſe vnwearied e this 
reat eauſe did them the bigheſt 
onour. He concluded by ſay- 


ing, if in times like 5 
cially, if we have any ſenſe of the 


value of the favour of Heaven, if 
we have any feeling of juſtice and 
humanity, let us no longer heſitate 
to do that which has been too long 
delayed, but embrace the opportu- 
nity which is afforded us of feſcu- 
ing a great continent from the de- 
ſtructive ravages to which it has 
been doomed for centuries by our 
ſelfiſuneſs and rapacity. He then 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the abolition of the ſlave trade, 
&c. | . W 
Mr. B. Edwards deſired that the 
addreſs which had been preſented 
to his Majeſty in 1797, concerning 
the abolition of the ſlave trade, 
might be now read; which being 
done, he then proceeded to ſhow 
that its object was to recommend 
to the colonies the adoption of ſuch 
meaſures as might lead to a gradual 
abolition of this trade. Thoſe who! 


| — — the addreſs, as well as 


thoſe who wiſhed for an immediate 


abolition, were equally ũncere in 


their deſire that ſuch meaſures 
might be adopted as might finally 
tend to aboliſh the trade; but 
they were far from ES 
this object was to be accompliſhed 
by any ſudden violence, ſuch as he 
might ſtyle the ptefenr motion; 
becauſe they prudently ſaw, that 
the exiſtence and limited continu- 
ance of the trade involved ſuch a 
maſs of complicated intereſts of 
The honour- 


ward his motion could not be. ig- 
9 _ *norant + 


g 
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norant of the correſpondence which 
had taken place between the iſlands 
and the ſecretary. of ſtate; by 
which it appeared, that they all, ex- 
- cept” Barbadoes and Jamaica, had 
acquieſeed in the propoſals that 
had been made to them, and aſ- 
ſured that houſe, that they conſi- 
| _ themſelves -happy by diſco- 

vering and adopting the means that 
might lead to a final abolition, 
This was evident from the anſwers 
of the iſland of St. Vincent's and 
Tobago to the duke of Portland, 
which ſhowed they had under con- 
ſideration the beſt meaſures for li- 
miting the cauſes that increaſe the 
trade, and which might gradually 
lead to its total abolition. The 

Royal Gazette of Jamaica, which 
he had juſt ſeen, mentioned that 
ſimilar meaſures were under con- 
ſideration, and that a tax of 10l. 
was to be levied forall flaves above 
à certain age, to prevent the hard- 
ſhips of ſlavery from being doubled 
on the old. At had been alleged 
that the penalty of gool. had not 
been inflicted on ſome maſters who 
had been convicted of having mu- 
tilated their flaves;—but it was 
well known, and it was a cuſtom 
that prevailed in every civiliſed 
country, that judges were inveſted 
with a diſcretionary power to mi- 
tigate puniſhment as the nature of 
circumſtances might ſuggeſt and 
require. But the caſes alluded to 
happened before the paſſing of the 
act, by virtue of which the penalty 
| |. was to be inflicted; and 
how could the law have been vio- 
lated before it had received exiſt - 
ence? However fines of sol. and 
100l. had been impoſed before the 
act paſſed, which proved at leaſt an 
exiſting diſpoſition to difcounte-. 
nance and puniſh the eruelties that 
were ſo induſtriouſty exaggerated. 


With reſpect to the inſtance of the 
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child whoſe mouth was aid to 
cut from ear to ear, it was w 


known to be an act of inſanity, aud 


proved to be ſuch in a court of law, 
Mr, Edwards next took occaſion 
to mention the conduct of the king 
of Caſſon, who, in ſpite of-evgry 
entreaty, had a number of priſoners, 
whom he had taken in battle, or- 
dered into his preſence, and all 
their throats to be cut. Iuſtances 
of this kind might be collected from 
Mr. M.”Parke's Journal, on which 
Mr. Edwards beſtowed the higheſt 
encomiums, and from which he in- 
ferred that the diſpoſition of the 
natiyes, and not the intrigues of 
the ſlave traders, was the real cauſe 
of the barbarities they exerciſed, 
He would aſk the honourable gen- 
tleman whether it was better for 
the Africans to have their throats 
cut as he deſcribed, or to be fent 
to the Weſt Indies? By bringing 
in this bill, the honourable gentle- 


| 

man would only teach the negroes 
that they were treated with injuſ- 
tice; and, by this lefſon, would 
pretty plainly tell them to riſe upon 
their maſters and murder them. t 
Mr. Edwards concluded by aſſur- F 
ing the honourable gentleman, that 0 
if the Weſt- India planters were 0 
doomed to fall, he ſhould ſee theß . 
ſhould not fail without a Ce. V 
_ Mr. Wilberforce ſaid a few words P 
in enplanation, * obſerved 425 

e had ample proofs in his poſſe 
with j ” the 285 kc 
had adduced relative to the mutilat- b 
ing of the ſlaves. The honourable Wl ” 
gentleman had inſiſted.that the caſes a 
of cruelty which he had mentioned 2 
had not taken place after the act cr 
had paſſed, but long before the paſs A 
ing of it; in contradiction to which n 

fr. Wilberforce read the records ab 
of the council, and the words of thy 
the act itfelf, which fully eſtabliſhed th 
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of 2 child cutting its mouth from 


ear to ear, it was equally eaſy to be 
ſubſtantiated ; and as to the report 
of the maſter being deranged, no 
allegation of inſanity had ever been 
brought againſt him; and even the 
jury who ſat on his trial, proved 
that no ſuch plea was ever ſet up in 
his defence. Na 

Mr. B. Edwards acknowledged 


he had made a ſtight miſtake as to 


the preciſe date of the act; but 
with reſpect to the maſter of the 
negro child, who he ſaid was in- 
ſane, it was notorious to all rhe 
country. 

Mr. Canning ſaid, if there ever 
hung any doubt or heſitation upon 
his mind with regard to the pro- 
priety of the vote which he ſhould 
give on the preſent queſtion, that 
doubt was completely done away 
by the ſpeech of Mr. B. Edwards, 
The honourable gentleman had 
laid down two propoſitions which 
he Mr. Canning was very anxious 
ſhould be minutely attended to; 
for, if there were any who enter- 
tained a doubt reſpecting the pro- 
priety of an immediate abolition 
of the ſlave trade, ſuch would do 
well to conſider, whether, by ac- 
ceding to theſe propoſitions, they 
were not going to vote a com- 
plete perpetuity of that "trade? 
Theſe propoſitions held out to us, 
that as long as there was a market 
for ſlaves, there would be found 
buyers; and, that as long as Africa 
would furniſh negroes, there would 
not be wanting other countries to 
purchaſe them. The ſpecimens of 
cruelty to which the miſerable 
Africans were expoſed was, ſeem- 
ingly, in the opinion of the honour- 
able gentleman, ſome apology for 

continuance of the ſlave trade; 
and under this perſuaſion, he put 
the queſtion, whether they would 
not prefer being fent 10 the Weſt 
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Indies, to having their throats cut 
at home? For his part, were the 
queſtion put to him—whether he 
would finiſh his being in his native 
land, or be ſent in flavery to the 
Weſt Indies, where. he might, at 
the cruel caprice of a tyrant maſter, 
be ignominiouſly maimed and mi- 
ſerably mangled ? much rather he 
would ſay, « May I periſh at home! 
than yield up my liberty and ex- 
poſe my * to ſuch cruel and 


_ Gutrageous indignities.“ The ho 


nourable gentleman prgceeded to 
urge the neceſſity of continuing the 
flave trade as long as there re- 
mained uncultivated lands in our 
Weſt- India iſlands, and the impro- 
priety of diſcuſſing the queſtion of 
the abolition of the flave trade un- 
til this object had been accom» 
liſhed, Mr. Canning ſaid he could 
not ſpeax from local knowledge; 
but he undetſtood, from good au- 
thority, that a third of the lands in 
the iſlands ſtill remained unculti- 
vated. On this he would only ob- 
ferve, that thoſe who did not di- 
ſtinctiy diſclaim this ground, for 
ſupporting the further continuance 
of this trade, could never. perſnade 
him that they had ever been fincere 

in their wiſhes for its abolition. 
Mr. Thornton roſe and made 
ſome remarks upon Mr. Parke's 
Journal, from-which Mr, Edwards 
had collected his information. He 
allowed Mr. Parke to be a gentle- 
man of probity.; but as Mr, 
Parke's route was by water, for 
many hundred miles up the great 
river Gambia, he had Lepa 
been in a ſituation to make exten- 
five obſervations and inquiries near 
the ſea-coaſt, concerning the ſlave 
trade. Certain, however, it was, 
that no part of Mr. Parke's infor- 
mation could invalidate the poſi- 
tive evidence that had come from 
other quarters. Mr, Thornton 
G 2 then 
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then read from governor Macau- 
lay'sJournal ſome extracts concern- 
ing the mode of procuring flaves 
in the Mandingo country, a part in 


which Mr. Edwards ſeemed to ſup- 


poſe that no enormities were prac- 
tiſed, and proved that kidnappin 
was frequent; and, it was agree 
upon between the flave traders 


and the kidnappers, that none of 
the natives round ſhall be admitted 


to a ſight of the ſlaves, who were 


_ uſually conveyed away by the craft 


in the night. Mr, Thornton pro- 
ceeded to deſcribe the ſources of 
the ſlave trade in Africa, which he 
ſaid were four, viz. wars, crimes, 
debts, and kidnapping. At Sierra 


Leone, there were abandaat proofs, 


that wars were both fomented and 
rolonged by this traffic. It had 
en ſaid by the honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Edwards), the abolition 
of the ſlave trade would cauſe man 
of the Africans to be eee 


becauſe there would be no market 


for the priſoners of war; on the 
contrary, in that country it ap- 
peared that the flave trade was 
chargeable, not only with the wars 
themſelves, but with the murder of 
theſe priſoners who were unfit for 
ſale. With regard to ſlaves ſold 
for alleged crimes, as far as he had 
learnt, of flaves ſold from Sierra 
Leone, not one conviction was 
ſupported even by the ſemblance 
of juſtice, The pretended crimes 
were'generally witchcraft and adul- 
tery. Somebody or other was ac- 
cuſed of witchcraft on the death of 
almoſt every great man. The per- 
ſon accuſed was compelled to 
drink a poiſonous draught, called 
red water; if he died, his relations 
were NN ſeiſed and ſold as 
fla ves; if the wretch ſurvived, he 
himſelf was fold for a ſlave—and 
there were not wanting inſtances 


of Engliſh ſlave - traders encourag- 


traffic as he had deſcribed on the 


ing this iniquitous kind of ſuperil. 
tion. Mr. Thornton next made 
ſome remarks on the practice of 
ſeiſing and ſelling debtors; &c. 
which he ſaid neceſſarily led to 
nt ſince when any man 
was threatened, or actually ſeiſed 
for debt, he or his conunexions 
were under the ſtrongeſt tempta- 
tion to go and kidnap ſome other 
perſon, in order to redeem him ot 
thoſe who were ſo threatened or 
ſeiſed. Mr. Thornton next touched 
on the various obſtacles to civilifa- 
tion which attended the ſlave trade; 
and concluded by making ſome 
obſervations on the duty of the 
Britiſh legiſlature to aboliſly ſuch a 


principles of morality, juſtice, and 
ſound policy. | 
Mr. Sewell ſaid a few words + 
inſt the motion, and obſerved it 
would unſettle the legal tenures, by 
which the proprietors of Weſt India 
eſtates held their poſſeſſions. He 
would aſk, was the houſe prepared 
to take ſuch a ſtep without, at the 
fame time, offering them adequate 
compenſation? He objected alſo 
to the motion, as it went to coun- 
teract the addreſs of laſt ſeſſion, in 
which his Majeſty. was requeſted | 
to recommend to the colonies to 
adopt ſuch meaſures as feemed nt. 
ceſſary to meliorate the condition 
of the ſlaves. © 7 + 
Colonel Gaſcoigne ſpoke againft 
the motion, and faid it called upon 
the houſe to reſcind its former reſo- 
lution, which was neither confiſt | 
ent nor prudent. 
Mr. Buxton ſupported the mo- 
tion, and ſaid «it could not be 
thought that the negroes in our co- 
lonies could be long continued in 
a ſtate of ſlavery, when, at the ſame 
time, they ſaw thoſe in our enemies 
colonies emancipated, 


Mr, Hobhouſe remarked, * 
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the correſpondence with the colo- 
nial aſſemblies, which had been laid 
before the houſe, he could not ſee 
any thing like a ſerious diſpoſition 
to meet the wiſhes of the houſe. 
The governors of two of the iſlands 
had remained filent, and in ſome 
of the iſlands no meaſures had been 
taken, ſo that he thought little was 
to be expected from that quarter, 
Though all agreed that the trathc 
of ſlaves was cruel, yet he was 
ſorry to ſee that this trade had lately 
been on the increaſe; and here he 
could not but advert to the en- 
couragement given by his Majeſty's 
proclamation, to export ſlaves from 
our iſlands to the Spaniſh, colonies, 
even though in a ſtate of war with 
them. | 


The chancellor of the exchequer 


ſaid he could not let this opportu- 
nity paſs of rectifying the miſun- 
derſtanding which has gone abroad 
upon the ſubject, to which the 
honourable gentleman alluded in 
the concluſion of his ſpeech. The 


fact however was, that a'free port 


being eſtabliſhed in one of the 
Weſt-India iflands, without any 
proviſion at all relative to negro 
ſlaves, it ſo happened that reference 


was made to an act of parliament, 


(and he was ſorry to ſay ſuch a 
practice ſhould have received the 
ſanction of the legiſlature), in 
which flaves» were enumerated a- 
mong a variety of articles of com- 
merce; it being however repre- 
ſented, inſtructions were imme» 


diatcly ſent out, directing that 


ſlaves ſhould not be included as 
articles of commerce. — This was 
the ſimple ſtate of the caſe. 

The chancellor then contended 
tor the immediate abolition of the 
llave trade, even for the ſafety of 
the Weſt-India iſlands. - Some had 
contended he ſaid for its farther 
continuance upon the ground, that 
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it was neceſſary for the intereſt of 
the iſlands: this at beſt was but 
doubtful; however, the balance 

ſeemed to incline the other way; 
and now the neceſſity of the imme- 
diate abolition was preſſed for the 
ſalvation , of thoſe very iſlands, 
which it was argued ſuch a meaſure 
would deſtroy, The contempla- 
tion of future advantages ſome- 
times makes men blind to preſent 


dangers: for ſome diſtant improve- 


ments, the gentlemen on the other 
ſide overlooked their real intereſts; 

and to favour the falſe calculation 
on which this principle proceeded, 
they would have us not only over- 
look that very intereſt which, 
whether they ſee it or not, it was 
our buſineſs to guard. We were 
told to poſtpone the conſideration 
of the abolition till ſome future pe- 
riod ; but we hear of no ſpecific 
time fixed at which the ſubje&t 
may be reſumed. The honourable 
gentleman (M. B. Edwards) con- 
tended that all the waſte land in the 
Weſt-India iſlands muſt previouſly 
be cultivated, Upon this int it 
was impoſſible to comment in more 
appropriate language than was 
uſed by his honourable friend (Mr. 
Canning). From his not having 


documents before him, there was 


one point which he did not ex- 
pou ſo fully as he (Mr. Pitt) could 
ave wiſhed to the houſe, It 5 4 
red, from a ſtatement which he 
Id in his hand, that the quantity / 
of uncultivated land in the iſland 
of Jamaica was about two-thirds 
more than that already in cultiva - 
tion. It appeared that for this 
250,000 negroes were required. 
o ſuffice for the cultivation of 


other parts, the complete number 
of 600,000 more at the ſame time 
would be neceſſary; To procure 
this ſupply then, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to import not merely this 
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the frightful waſte of mortality 
with which this importation is at- 
tended, till the full number ſhould 
be completed. From a compariſon 
of the importation neceſſary to 
make out 250,000 employed in the 
preſent cultivation of this iſland, 
and taking into view the increaſed 
ratio of mortality, in proportion to 
te number required, in order to 
keep 600,000 negroes living at the 


ſame time, an importation of be- 


tween 11 and 12,000 was neceſſary. 
We-know that in the laſt hundred 

ears the cultivation had been go- 
ing on, till the number of negroes 


amounted in the iſland of Jamaica. 


to 250;000, Upon the calculation, 
that with 600,000 negroes a cor- 


reſponding. length of time would 
be neceſſary for the cultivation of 


the remaining two-thirds ſuppoſed 


capable of cultivation, the period 


af the final abolition, upon the ho- 
nourable gentleman's plan, would 
be protracted for no leſs. than 240 
years. If this was to be the rule 


by which the abolition of this hor-. 
rible traffic was to be determined, 


he could not but underſtand it as a 
declaration that it was to be perpe- 
tual. It had been faid, that as this 
traffic was encouraged by the legiſ- 
lature, the abolition would be un- 


Juſt toward thoſe who had acted 


upon the faith of the exiſting laws. 
It was well anſwered, that the 
legiſlature often. beſtowed: encou- 


ragement upon branches of com- 


merce, which, in different circum- 


ſtances, it was prudent to with- 
draw. After commenting upon 


the ſubject, he contended that no 
partial inconvenience ought to 
weigh againſt the indiſputed prin- 
ciple of juſtice, and againſt - the 
ſafety of the iſlands themſelves. 


Sir W. Young ſpoke againſt the 
motion, and ſaid gentlemen were 


„ ne AND. 
number, but to import, with all 


not aware how difficult the ben 
ation was of the colonial aſſemblies 
with regard to the ſubject referted 


to their regulation. It was the 


prevalent opinion in the iſlands, 
that the emancipation of the ne- 
groes and the abolition of the ſlave 
trade would go together. He 
wiſhed the houſe to reflect on the 


calamities that might ha Penh ſach 
, diſeaſe, &c, 


as war, conflagration, 


to deſtroy the population of ne- 
groes belonging to an eſtate, without 
any remedy, if freſh importations 


were prohibited; and thus a fatal 


blow might be given to the pro- 
perty of the Weſt- India planters, 
whilſt-that gradual ſyſtem- af meli. 


orating their condition, which was: 
urſuing in the iſlands by the c- 


onial aſſemblies, would have quite 
a differeñt effect. He ſaid: be had 
been told by Mr. Cooper, who 
was a priſoner at Guadaloupe, that 
when the negroes were emanci 


and told they muſt be ſoldiers, and 


give their labour to the-ſtate;;many 
of them refuſed emancipation on 
ſuch conditions. He N W 


ſaying, that he thought the-Britiſh 


legiſlature ought to wait afew years, 
in order to ſee. whether the meg- 
ſures now adopting in the Weſt⸗ 


India iſlands produced- the deſired 


effect. 


ſlave trade, from the year of 1596 
to the firſt of January 1796, 
when it was determined by a ma- 
jority in favour of a gradual aboli- 
tion. Much ſtreſs had been laid, 


he ſaid, upon the arguments of its 


being the intereſt of the-planter-to 


render the condition of the ſlaves 


as comfortable as poſſible, aud two 
colonial gentlemen had depoſed to 
that effect; however, this was con- 


tradicted by the reſolutions of the- | 
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Mr. W. Smith ſaid, that the 
Weſt- India planters had ſufficient 
warning of the abolition of the 
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iſſembly of St. Chriſtopher's ; by 
which it appeared, that too little 
attention was paid elther to the 
food or clothing of theſe unhappy 


He contended that the 
ſhocking accounts given of thoſe 
parts of Africa, where the traffic 


prevailed, were ſtrictly true, and. 


not even contradifted by the tra- 
veller Mr. Parke. Therefore he 
thought it was Incumbent on the 
houſe to do their duty by aboliſh- 
ing the trade, and not content 
themſelves with paltry meliora- 
tions, by countenaneing a ſyſtem 
too, execrable for the powers of 


human language to deſcribe. 


Mr. Ellis thought there was too 
much precipitation in bringing on 
the queſtion. Gentlemen ſhould 


have waited until the legiſlatures, 


of the iſlands aſſembled, when their 
intentions reſpecting the buſineſs 
could be aſcertained. N | 

Mr. Fox (who attended for this 
evening at the ſolicitation of the 
friends of abolition) roſe and faid, 


after the repeated diſcuſſions which 
this ſubje& had undergone, he did 
not wiſh to detain the houſe long 
with a tedious — iry into the 


principles by which the queſtion 
ought to be decided, The gentle-. 
men who were againſt the motion 
are extremely anxious to have it 
underſtood that there was but one 
opinion of the injuſtice and immo- 
rality of the flave trade ; the only 


difference was, what is the beſt. 


mode to abandon it? To me (faid 
Mr. Fox) it is 'a matter of ſhame 
and of lamentation that the coun- 
try ſnould be fo degenerate from 
every ſenſe of virtue, ſo ſunk in 
hypocriſy, that however convinced 
of the enormity of the wickedneſs, 


we have not yet abandoned that 


courſe which we ſo unanimouſly 
condemn, The Britiſh parliament 


has been acquainted” with the guilt 
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and the reproach with which the 
nation has been loaded; not two 
opinjons exiſt upon the ſubject; 
and yet not a ſingle flep has been 
taken, till laſt year, to remove the 
cauſe. Thoſe gentlemen who op- 
poſe the motion ſay, we are told 
that the ſavage nations go to war 
with each other; and, that as their 
priſoners are brought to market, it 
would be inhumanity not to pur- 
chaſe ; aud, as the miſchief is done, 
why ſhould not we derive ſome ad- 
vantage from it? If a paſſenger is 
to be robbed, why may not we be 
the firſt to. plunder him? Such are 
the arguments by which one of the 
greateſt wickedneſſes that ever diſ- 
graced a nation is palliated. We 
are aſked, is it not better to ſend 
them to the Weſt Indies, than con- 
tinue in Africa to have their throats 
cut? Intereſt, they ſay, is ſufficient 
to _ induce kindneſs, We know 
(continues Mr. Fox), that ſuch is 
the nature of man, that the idea of 

poſſeſſing an unlimited authority, 
ſo far from inſpiring endbrheſs 
produces contempt of the object as 
worthleſs. An honourable gentle- 

man tells us, that we ought not to 
be precipitate, that we ought not 
to be violent, and that we ought to 
prefer 'meaſures of conciliation ta 
meaſures of ſeverity. -Gracious ' 


God! what ſeverity are we about 


to commit? Are we to ſuſpend the 
trade for two or three years, till 
you ſee whether an act of parha- 
ment be neceſſary to aboliſh it, or 
will vou truſt to the regulation in 
the Weſt Indies? Mr. Fox faid 
he liſtened with great attention to 
what fell from the miniſter in the 


debate; and contended that it wes 


impoſſible to anſwer the arguments 
he had urged in favour of the motion. 


« He told you (faid Mr. Fox) the 


ſafety of the Weſt-India iflands de- 
pended on your adoption of the 
9 meaſyre;*! 


or ever. 


Mhy, in its nature it mu 
meaſure calculated to give them 


* 


04 


often in the habit of paying im- 


plicit deference to his aſſertions; 


but on this occaſion he could-have 
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meaſure,” He (Mr. Fox) was not to aboliſh a trade, which they had 


no, doubt of the truth of what he 


ſaid. After paſſing ſeveral enco- 


miums on the chancellor of the 
exchequer for his eloquence in ſup- 
port of the motion, he proceeded 


* * 


by ſaying, what ſhould he think of 


thoſe who had, acknowledged the 
injuſtice and inhumanity of this 


trade, but who nevertheleſs would 
vote againſt the motion, rather than 
make a ſacrifice of their intereſts? 


Mr. Fax remarked,. that if he 
aſked thoſe gentlemen. who were 
againſt the motion, when they 
would aboliſh the flave trade? they 
would anſwer, when the i{lands are 


+ Cultivated. None of theſe gentle- 


men agreed in any thing like a defi- 
nitive anſwer; but each had an 
anſwer of his own, and each tend- 
ing to the ſame point, viz. to op- 
noſe the abolition of the ſlave trade 
W hat. is the nature of 
the bill propoſed to be ang in? 

de a 


notice when the trade ſhall be aho- 
liſhed; for the motion is, That 
you do now reſolve yourſelves into 
a committee to conſider of a mo- 
tion, that the ſlave trade be abo- 
liſhed at a time to be limited,” 
What time do theſe gentlemen re- 
quire? Why, till all 
tions to the abolition be done away. 
Mr. Fox obſerved, if notice be the 
object, this motion was the object, 
this motion was peculiarly adapted 
to that purpoſe; and ſhould the 
houſe give leave to bring in the 
ropoſed bill, he ſhould, when the 
lank came to be filled up in the 
committee, moſt certainly vote for 
the direct and immediate abolition 


of this trade; being mindful of this. 
ground, that the houſe was bound 


* 


theſe objec- 


declared to be a trade of injuſtice 
and immorality; being mindful 
alſo that the miniſter had declared 
that the ſafety of the iſlands de- 
ee upon it. Mr. Fox ſaid he 

ad now delivered his opinion 
upon this ſubject, though he was 


not ſanguine in hopes of ſucceſs, 


With regard to what had been ſaid 
to night, viz. that individuals 
might have been cruel, and that 


we ovgat not to judge of the ſlave 


trade from the poſhbility of ſome 
perſons having miſconducted them» 


ſelves in it— if man had not been 
cruel, ſlavery would never have 


been complained af in this world; 
indeed if man were not ,cruel, 


ſla very would not exiſt. 
The ſecretary at war ſaid he 


ſhould have not been induced. to 
trouble the houſe this night, had 
it not been for ſome of the obſer. 
vations of the right honourable 
ee who had juſt ſat down. 

e agreed with him, however, in 
ſome of his opinions, although he 
could not agree with him in the 
reaſons which he aſſigned for them, 
He obſerved, that he had not the 
leaſt hefiration in declaring, that if 
the queſtion - were now, whether 
the ſlave trade ſhould be imme - 
diately aboliſhed, or be continued, 
until all the lands in the Weſt In» 
dies ſhould be cultivated? his alter- 
native would be that of voting for 


the abolition; but, whether be 


ſhould vote for the motion now 
before the houſe, or leave it to 
the legiſlatures of the iſlands? to 
hom by the laſt addreſs of the houſe 


it ſcemed to have been entruſted, 


was a different queſtion; and be 
conceived that leaving it to their 
care was the beſt mode that could 
be adopted. Much had been ſaid 
upon the interior ſituation of Africa, 
and the horrors of the ſlave * 
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and the depravity which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily attend it theſe were points 
which admitted of no diſpute ; but 
the right honourable gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt aſked a very im- 
portant queſtion : * Are you, after 
having acknowledged the injuſtice 
and inhumanity of the trade, 'to 
agree to its continuance?” which 
he followed up by aſking, “ Are 
you to ſay, I will rob, becauſe an- 
other man will rob?“ Whatever 
may be the ſoundneſs of the right 
honourable gentleman's judgment, 
the inſtance did not appear appli- 
cable to the meaſure before the 


houſe, He allowed that inaſmuch 


as example operated, each perſon 
concerned in the trade muſt incur 
ſome cenſure. - * - 

The right honourable gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt ſtated, that this 
houſe, by continuing the flave 
trade, would be guilty of a breach 
of duty. Whether it would be a 


breach of duty, or not? he would 


take it upon. him to ſay was the 
whole queſtion. The 


create a greater evil than that which 


we would willingly remove ? be-- 


cauſe our intereſt is uot any con- 
ſideration at all with us, except in a 


comparative ſenſe; and that in- 


cludes not only the ſaſety of the 


whole of our iſlands, but alſo the 


happineſs of the very people who 
now endure the hardſhips of flavery 
in the Weſt Indies. Gentlemen 
may aſk, why do you not fix the 
period beyond which you will not 
allow the traffic to continue? He 
might be told that he is acting in- 
conſiſtently with his former princi- 
ples, becauſe he agreed to the ad- 
dreſs, conſidering it as a notice to 
the planters to diminiſh the im- 
portation of negroes; to which he 
ſould anſwer, that if you conſider 


int then 
would be, whether by aboliſhing . 
the trade now, we were likely to 
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the. immediate abolition of the'trade 
as a puniſument upon thoſe who 
were intereſted in its continuance, 
the reaſoning is correct; but af 
otherwiſe, the reaſoning is inconclu- 
five. Thoſe who with for the abo- 
lition of the flave trade may have 
very good wiſhes, but he did not 
know that their wiſhes would have 
the etfe& which they expected. If 


the planters go on in a ſyſtem of 


ameliorating the condition of the 
negroes, that would of itſelf have 
a good effect. This was the view 
he had of the queſtion, which he 
thought it his duty to ſtate to the 
houſe, although he ſhould have 
forborne but for the warmth of 
the right honourable gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt, whoſe erroneous 
reaſoning in ſome parts of his 
ſpeech he could eaſily excuſe on 
ome occaſions, as he could admire 
the force of his. arguments on. 
others, BY dis | 
Mr. Barham ſpoke againſt the 
motion: he thought ſuch motions 
had a tendency to ſpur on, inſt 


of diſcouraging, the traffic, He id. 


he was not a very conſiderable pro- 
prietor; but as far as he was in- 
tereſted, he was ready to forego an 


ſhare of compenſation for bimſelf ; 


but neither himſelf nor any other 

perſon had a right 1 away the 
property of others. Much had been 
urged to that houſe about abo- 


liſhing the trade; but he wiſhed 


gentlemen to put to themſelves one 
queſtion. The queſtion was, whe- . 
ther the Houſe of Commons had 
the power to put an end to the ſlave 
trade without the conſent of the 
colonial aſſemblies? ' | 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
made a ſhort reply relative to com- 

nfation, which he ſaid related 


ſolely to lands, under certain cir- 


cumſtances, which were derived 


from the crown, in thoſe * 
or 
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for valuable conſiderations. In thoſe 
caſes, and where the conditions 
ſtipulated for were faithfully per- 
formed by the grantees—he thought 


it fair that certain proportionate 


compenſation ſhould be allowed. 


The'queſtion then being loudly 


called for, the houſe divided, when 
there appeared — For the motion, 
83—Againſt it, 87—Majority, 4. 
As parliament has not thought 
proper to enforce their own reſolu- 


tion, that the flave trade ſhould be 


aboliſhed in the year 1796, it be- 
came neceſſary to renew, for a li- 


mited time, the ſlave trade · carrying 


bill. On this ſubject, however, 


nothing intereſting occurred till the 


Ath of May, when fir William Dol- 
ben moved, that the houſe reſolve 
itſelf into a committee on the 


bill for regulating the quality of 


the ſhipping employed in carrying 
ſlaves; | | op 
Mr. William Smith propoſed” a 


clauſe'for'niaking the cubical con- 


tents between decks the criterion of 
the fitneſs of ſhips, inſtead of their 
extent of tonnage. | | 

Colonel Porter obſerved, that the 
attendance was too thin for a ſub- 


ject of this importance, there being 


only thirty-three members. It was, 
conſequently, ordered'to be again' 
confidered on Thurſday next. 

On Thurſday, roth May, there- 


fore; ſir William Dolben moved 


tliat the houſe reſolve itſelf in a 
committee, to conſider further of 
the ſlave carrying bill. 
The houſe reſolved itſelf accord- 
ingly into a committee. 
Mr. William Smith propoſed a 
clauſe for increaſing the height of 
thips' between decks, which ſhould 
not be Jeſs, he ſaid, than five feet 
perpendicular. — 
General Tarleton oppoſed the 
clauſe, as there were no arguments 
adduced to prove its neceflity, The 


/ 


mortality he contended was not 
near ſo great as on board the ſhi 
employed as tranſports for the 
troops to the Weſt Indies. 

Sir William Young ſupported the 


clauſe. 


Mr. Sewell oppoſed the clauſe; 


and, if it ſhould be negatived, he 


ſaid he would bring forward : 
clauſe propoſing a certairf ſcale in 


© flave-carrying, ſhips, to regulate 


their depth; thoſe of 150 tons'and 
under ſhould have 4 feet 4 inches 
depth; thoſe of 200, 4 feet 6; of 230 
tons, 4 feet 10; thoſe above 2 50 
5 feet 2; and thoſe of 300 tons and 
upwards, 5; feet 8. K 
Colonel Gaſcoigne and Mr, 
Sewell oppoſed the clauſe; Mr, 
Smith and Mr. Vanſittart ſupported 
it: when the houſe divided. Ayes 34, 
Noes 6. | 


Mr. William Smith next propoſed 


a clauſe for regulating the ſupetfi. 

cial ſpace, which he eſtimated for 

each ſlave at 8 feet. 
This clauſe was oppoſed by co- 


lonel Gaſcoigne, Mr, Sewell, and 


general Tarleton. After which the 
ouſe divided. Ayes 34, Noes g. 


The other clauſes were agreed to, 


and the report ordered to be re:. 
ceived on Monday. Adjourged. 
On. the following Monday, fir 
Willian Dolben brought up the re: 
port of the committee on the ſlave . 
carrying bill. 1 
Colonel Gaſcoigne preſented a 
petition from the merchants of Li. 
verpool, and other great places of 
trade, ſtating objections - againſt 
many of the clauſes that were in- 


troduced into the bill. The peti- 
tioners prayed that they might be 


heard at the bar of the houſe againſt 
the bill. He intended, after the pe- 
tition was read, to move that the 
report he taken into conſideration 
that day ſe'nnight. 
Mr, William Smith faid, that 
| haviog 
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Having heard no reaſon for hearing 


counſel againſt” this bill, except 


that the parties intereſted in the 


trade wiſhed it, and knowing that' 
the ſtatement made in beha:f of the 


petitioners was a' miſrepreſentation 
of facts, he therefore 
that the report be read immediately, 


The further conſideration of the 


report, however, was deferred to 

edneſday, when counſel 'was or- 
dered to be heard for the peti- 
tioners, i 


On the 21ſt of May, counſel 


was called in behalf of the mer- 
chants of London, Briſtol, and Li- 


verpool, relative to ſome clauſes. 
introduced into the ſlave- carrying 


bill. f | 
Mr. Law, having proceeded for 


a few minutes at the bar for the 


titioners, 


Colonel Gaſcoigne deſired that 


counſel ſhould withdraw; which 


1 


"CI" 


ould move 


* 
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the houſe to be counted; which 
being done, there appeared only 
thirty-two members. An adjourn» 
ment took place of courſe, and the 
ueſtion was afterwards adjourned 
or ſome monts. 

Mr. R. Thornton wiſtied'to defer ' 
the conſideration of the flave-re- 
ſtaining bill, on account of the 
advanced period of the ſeſſion, till 
the following year; when he moved 
that the bill be deferred to that 
day two'months, _ 

Mr. Wilberforce concurred; and 
wiſhed that it might be diſcuſſed in 
a full houſe, 

Col. Tarleton ſaid a few words. 

After which the motion was put 
and. carried; and thus ended the 
proceedings of this ſeſſion on a. 
queſtion of the utmoſt magnitude 
and importance to the intereſts of 
Juſtice and humanity. . 
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Debate concerning the Office of third Secretary of State—Mr.. Ti 
negatived. Motion by. the Duke of Bedford, in t Houſe 
onion of his Majeſty's Miniflers—Negatived, Bill 


tion on that Subjedt 
of Loras, for T D 
reſoecting Newſpapers, 
Abe the leſſer debates 


which were agitated in the 
itiſh legiſlature during this ſeſſion, 
we may reckon an attempt matle 
by Mr. Tierney to diſqualify Mr. 


Dundas frotn a feat in the houſe of 
commons, «ve the plea that the 
e 


ochce which he held as ſecretary of 
ſtate was contrary not only to the 
ſpirit, but to the letter of Mr. 
burke's famous bill in 1783, for 
retrenching the public expenſes, 
and diminiſhing the influence of the 
' crown, 

On the zd of November, Mr. 
Tierney gave notice of a motion 


"5 Mo” 


be intended to make. It had been 


ſtated, he ſaid, on a former occa- 
ſion, that Mr. Dundas ought to 
vacate 'his ſeat in conſequence of 
being appointed third ſecretary of. 
ſtate, arid 'it had been anſwered, 
that the duke of Portland held that 
office himſelf. From the report of 
the ſecret committee, however, it 
now appeared, that it was Mr. 
Dundas who held this office, and- 


Mr. Tierney ſaid, he ſhould ſub- 


mit the ſubject to the conſideration 
of the houſe on the following Mon- 


day. | 
On Monday the 7th, when Mr. 
y the 7th, 3 
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Hobart brought up the report of 
the committee of ſupply, which 


was read a firſt and ſecond time, 
on the ſpeaker putting the queſtion, 
That the reſolution contained in it 


be agreed to? Mr. Long propoſed, 


that it ſhould be expreſſed nemine 
contradicente ; to which Mr. Tier- 


ney ſtrenuouſly objected, declar- 
ing, that whilſt he had a voice it 


ſhovild not be allowed to paſs ſo. 


Were it a matter of mere form, 
and his the uſual way of paſſing 
the reſolution, he ſhould not ob- 


zect to it; but he was determined 


to give his negative, not only in. 


this inſtance, but to every other act 
of the preſent adminiſtration. He 
aſſured the houſe he had a general 
retainer. for the whole ſeſſion. 

Mr. Hobhouſe moved to have 
laid before the houſe a variety of 
papers, ſome reſpeRing the loan 

nted to his Imperial majeſty, 


and guarantied by this country, 


which were ordered accordingly. 
Mr. Tierney being now called 
upon by the ſpeaker, roſe, and ſaid, 
be ſhould ſtate the reaſons why Mr. 
Dundas ought not to hold a ſeat in 
the houſe : it was not from per- 
ſonal diflike, or private animoſity; 
but the tranſaction, of which he 


complained was a corrupt job - a. 


job not avowed but detected, and 


never would have been brought to 


light if it could have been kept in 
concealment, and which appeared 


at laſt only by the labours of the 
committee, to whoſe reports he 


ſhould refer for evidence' of the 
fats on which he grounded the 
0 h In that.report it was com- 
pletely deciphered; and when that 
ſhould be ſubſtantiated, it would 
become matter of deliberation and 
opinion, whether it was not aggra- 
vation of the offence, that Mr. 
Dundas, after having been remind- 
ed of the doubts that aroſe, and 


SH. AND 
thereby ſypplies with materials to 
judge of the law, and correct his 
error, had yet preſumed, after ſuch 
warning, and with the letter of the 
law. before his eyes, to hold” his 
ſeat in the houſe? Many. of the 
gentiemen who now, held their 
ſeats were members of parliament 
in the year 1782, when Mr, Burke 
made a ſpeech deſerving much ap- 
plauſe, on bringing in a bill ſor in. 
troducing a ſyſtem of economy in 
the public adminiſtration, and for 
aboliſhing all uſeleſs places. This 
great man bad, a more extenſive, 
view than merely to diminiſh. the 
public expenditure; namely, to pre- 
ſerve the iudependence of parlia- 
ment. In this ſpeech, Mr. Burke 
aſſerted, that · the office of third ſe- 
cretary of ſtate was an office per- 
fectly unneceſſary, and inſtituted 
for no other purpofe than that of 
creating new patronage for the, 
crown, Taking this as the dan 
upon which the abolition of that 
office was then 1 1 
could. be pleaded in juſtification 
its revival but the moſt urgent ne · 
ceſſity. . 6 
Mr. Tierney ſaid, he would un- 
dertake to prove that this office 
had been revived; and it was in- 
cumbent on his majeſty's miniſters 
to ſhow the houſe. thofe cjroum- 
ſtances which made it neceſlary, 


He reverted to Mr. Burke's ftate» 


ment, that lord Suffolk and lord 
Weymouth, being the two princi- 
pal ſecretaries, and the former be- 
ing “though not dead to nature, 
dead to the public,“ the whole bu- 
ſineſs devolved upon the latter, and 
for more than a year after no new 
ſecretary was appointed; from 
whence it was argued, that if lord 
Weymouth was able to do the bu- 
fineſs of himſelf and of lord Suf 
folk, two ſecretaries. could do the 
buſineſs of three. In the year 


1783. 


— 
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1783, the object of Mr. Burke was 
effected. Mr. Tierney, then called 
the attention of the houſe to the 
ſent moment. A third ſecre-- 
tary of ſtate had been appointed 
fnce that time with a new eſta- 
bliſhment of 13,0001; a year, When 
in the year 1768, the office abo- 
liſhed by Mr. Burke's bill was 
eſtabliſhed, the pretext was, the in- 
creaſe of buſineſs on the continent 
of America; at that time, how- 
ever, three ſecretaries were at leaſt 
ſuffcient; but having contrived to 
loſe the American .colonjes which 
furniſhed - the pretext, -- miniſters 
could not very well inſiſt on the 
continuance of the office, nor deny 
that there was no occaſion for 
more than two, who went under 
the name of ſecretaries for the 
northern and | ſouthern depart- 
ments. In the year 1786, a com- 
mittee was appointed to report on 
the nature of the offices of govern- 
ment, and the amount of their ſa- 
lajes; in that report the two ſe- 
cretaries were ſtated at falaries of 
6oool. each: now if the labour be- 
came ſo extremely arduous to mi- 
niſters, as to juſtify! an additional 
office, would they not have called 
for more, rather than leſs, than the 
ſtated ſalary? But fo, far was this 
from being the. caſe, the honour- 
able gentleman did not ſeel that he 
had any claim, diminiſliing bimſelf 
the allou ance of the report of 2786; 
fixing his falary at 4500l. a year, 


inſtead of 6000l, and inſtead of 


linking under the buſineſs, he was 
able to carry a little more, taking 
upon himſelf the office of preſident 


of the board of control, without 


fee or reward additional; nor was 
any complaint _ heard of, theſe 


offices being too laborious. 


By the war in 1793 the buſineſs 
was conſiderably increaſed ; but 


-Mr. Dundas never, looked for a 
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third ſectetary, but conducted the 
whole with much credit to himſelf 


for a year and a half, and in bring- 


ing in his India bill took 6000. a 


year as preſident of the board of 
control, aſſuming the whole weight. 


of that arduous employment: but 
this was not all; with the home 
deparzment he took that of the 
war, ſo far was he from conſider- 
ing a third ſecretary needful. Un- 
der theſe circumſtances then, what 
was it which created the neceſſity? 
It could not be that which was 
made the pretext. for it in 1768, 
for the colonies were loſt : neither 
could it be inability, becauſe it 
appeared that the buſineſs bad been 
accompliſhe.|, with diſpatch, by 
two, 1 1 
Mr. Tierney profeſſed himſelf at 
a loſs to imagine, why in 1794 
there ſhould be a new diviſion of 
the buſineſs ; and inſtead of the old 
eſtabliſhment of the two ſecreta- | 
Ties and offices, at an expenſe of 
29,000]. there ſhould be three, at 
an expenſe of 40,0001. He knew 
that the accumulation of the affairs 
of war with thoſe of the other de- 
partments of ſtate rendered an en- 
largement neceſſary, and pointed 
out the expediency of a ſeparate 
eſtabliſhment for war. The rſt 
clerk of that office was the only 
perſon examined touching that 
point before the committee; but in- 
ſtead of ſay ing any thing to juſtify 
that concluſion, which he faid tended 
to prove, that with the help of four 
additional clerks they might go on 
as well as ever. But this mode 
would not anſwer the purpoſe af 
miniſters: no; an increafe of the 
patronage of the crown was their 
object, and à new eſtabliſhment, 
with enormous additional ſalaries, 
muſt effect their purpoſes. - When 
the diſcovery was made of the »e- 
cefſity of a * | 
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Hobart brought up the report of 
the committee of ſupply, which 
was read a firſt and ſecond time, 
on the ſpeaker putting the queſtion, 
That the reſolution contained in it 


be agreed to? Mr. Long propoſed, 


that it ſhould be expreſſed nemine 
contradicente ; to which Mr. Tier- 
ney ſtrenuouſly objected, declar- 


ing, that whilſt he had a voice it 


ſhould not be allowed to paſs ſo. 
Were it a_matter of mere form, 
and his the uſual way of paſſing 
the reſolution, he ſhould not ob- 
ject to it; but he was determined 


to give his negative, not only in. 


this inſtance, but to every other act 
of the preſent adminiſtration. He 
aſſured the houſe he had a general 
retainer. for the whole ſeſſion. 

Mr. Hobhouſe moved to have 
hid before the houſe a variety of 
papers, ſome reſpecting the loan 
granted to his Imperial majeſty, 


and  guarantied by this country, 


which were ordered accordingly. 
Mr. Tierney being now called 
upon by the ſpeaker, roſe, and ſaid, 
be ſhould ſtate the reaſons why Mr. 
Dundas ought not to hold a ſeat in 
the houſe; it was not from per- 
ſonal diflike, or private animoſity; 
but the tranſaction of which he 


complained was a corrupt job - a. 


job not avowed but detected, and 
never would have been brought to 
Tight if it could have been kept in 
concealment, and which appeared 
at laſt only by the labours of the 
committee, to whoſe reports he 
ſhould refer for evidence' of the 
fats on which he grounded the 
charge. In that report it was com- 
pletely deciphered; and when that 


become matter of deliberation aud 
opinion, whether it was not aggra- 
vation of the offence, that Mr. 
Dundas, after having been remind- 
ed of the doubts that aroſe, and 


its reviv 


thereby ſu lied with materials 4 
judge of the law, and correct his 


error, had yet preſumed, after ſuch. 
warning, and with the letter of the 


law before his eyes, to hold his 
ſeat in the houſe? Many of the 
gentiemen who now, held their 
ſeats. were members of parliament 
in the year 1782, when M 

made a ſpeech deſerving much ap- 


plauſe, on bringing in a bill ſor in- 


troducing a ſyſtem of ceconomy in 
the public adminiſtration, and ſot 
aboliſhing all uſeleſs places. This 


great man bad, a more extenſive 


view than merely to diminiſh 
public expenditure; namely, to pre- 
ſerve the iudependence of parlia 


ment. In this ſpeech, Mr. Burke 
| aſſerted, that- the office of third ſe- 


cretary of ſtate was an office per- 
fectly unneceſſary, and inſtituted 
for no other purpofe than that of 


creating new patronage for the 


crown. Taking this as the prog 
upon which the abolition of t 

office was then grounded, 1 
could. be pleaded in juſtificatjon 
but the moſt urgent ne · 
ceſſity. f 


- 


Mr. Tierney aid, he would un- 


dertake to prove that this office 
had been revived; and it was in- 
cumbent on his majeſty's miniſters 
to ſhow the houſe thoſe cjreum- 


ſtances which made it neceſlary, 


He reverted to Mr. Burke's ftate» 


ment, that lord Suffolk and lord 


Weymouth, being the two princi- 

1 ſecretaries, and the former be- 
ing „though not dead to nature, 
dead to the public,” the whole bu» 
ſineſs devolved upon the latter, and 


for more than a year aftef. no new 
ſhould be ſubſtantiated, it would 


fecretary was appointed; from 
whence it was argued, that if lord 
Weymouth was able to do the bu- 
fineſs of himſelf and of lord Suf- 
folk, two ſecretaries could do the 
buſineſs of three, In the year 


1783 


r. Burke 
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1783, the object of Mr. Burke was 
effected. Mr. Tierney, then called 
the attention of the houſe to the 
preſent moment.. A third ſecre- 
tary of ſtate had been appointed 
fince that time with a new eſta- 
bliſhment of 13,000]: a year. When 
in the year 1768, the office abo- 
lihed by Mr. Burke's bill, was 
eſtabliſhed, the pretext was, the in» 
creaſe of buſineſs on the continent 
cf America; at that time, how- 
ever, three ſecretaries were at leaſt 
ſufficient ; but having contti ved to 
loſe the American colonies which 
furniſhed the pretext, -- miniſters 
could not very well inſiſt on the 
continuance of the office, nor deny 
that there was no occaſion for 
more than two, who went under 
the name of ſecretaries for the 
northern and | ſouthern depart- 
ments. In the year 1786, a com- 
mittee was appointed to report on 
the nature of the offices of govern- 
ment, and the amount of their ſa- 
la jes; in that report the two ſe- 
cretaries were ſtated at falaries of 
boool. each: now if the labour be- 
came ſo extremely arduous to mi- 


niſters, as to juſtify an additional 


office, would they not have called 
for more, rather than leſs, than the 
ſtated falary? But fo, far was this 
from being the caſe, the honour- 
able gentleman did not feel that he 
had any claim, diminifliing bimſelf 
the allou ance of the report of 1786; 
fixing his ſalary at 450ol.- a year, 
inſtead of 6000l. and inſtead of 
ſinking under the buſineſs, he was 
able to carry a little more, taking 
upon himſelf the office of preſident 


of the board of control, without 


fee or reward additional; nor was 
any complaint heard of, theſe 


offices bei ng too laborious. 


By the war in;-1793 the buſineſs 
was conſiderably increaſed; but 


Mr. Dundas never, looked for a 
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third ſecretary, but conducted the 
whole with much credit to himſelf 
for a year and a half, and in bring- 
ing in his India bill took 6000l. a 
year as preſident of the board of 


control, aſſuming. the whole weight. 


of that arduous employment: but 
this was not all; with the home 
deparzment he took that of the 
war, ſo far was he from conſider- 
ing a third ſecretary needful. Un- 
der theſe circumſtances then, what 
was it which created the neceſhty? 
It could not be that which was 
made the pretext for it in 1768, 
for the colonies were loſt : neither 
could it be inability, becauſe it 
appeared that the buſineſs bad been 
accompliſhe.|, with diſpatch, by 
two. | Lb 
Mr. Tierney profeſſed himſelf at 
a loſs to imagine, why in 1794 
there ſhould be a new diviſion of 
the buſineſs ; and inſtead of the old 
eſtabliſhment of the two ſecreta- | 
Ties and offices, at an expenſe of 
20, oo00l. there ſhould be three, at 
an expenſe of 40,0001. He knew 
that the accumulation of the-affairs 
of war with'thoſe of the other de- 
tments of ſtate rendered an en- 
argement neceſſary, and pointed 
out the expediency of a ſeparate 
eſtabliſhment for war. The firſt 
clerk of that office was the only 
perſon examined touching that 
point before the committee; but in- 
ſtead of ſay ing any thing to juſtify 
that concluſion, which he faid tended 
to prove, that with the help of four 
additional clerks they might go on 
as well as ever. But this mode 
would not anſwer the purpoſe of 
miniſters: no; an increafe of the 
patronage of the crown was their 
object, and a new eltabliſhment, 
with enormous additional ſalaries, 
muſt effect their purpoſes. When 
the diſcovery was made of the : 


cefſity of a new eſtabliſhment, 2 


a S ARATUSs H AND 


difficulties occurred reſpecting the 
arrangement. Mr. Pitt, ho 4s fo 
ond of mutual compentfation” 
an all negotiations, probably inter- 
. tfered, and made it the baſis of 
:treaty; and hence might have ari- 
:ſen reciprocal facilities.“ It was 


only ſaying, I am ſecretary at war, 


and you are war ſecretary, and 

the difficulty was at an end; and 
on that day ſtarted out an arrange - 
ment, giving to Mr. Dundas the 
office of ſecretary of the war de- 
partment, with an enormous eſta- 
bliſhment. Mr. Tierney profeſſed 
; himſelf at an utter loſs to compre- 
hend how ſuch a palpable job 
could be defended, or in what 
manner miniſters could juſtify the 
creating ſuch an office. The pre- 


ſent commander in chief was al- 


Jowed to be moſt accurate, active, 
and induſtrious ; nor did he mean 
diſreſpect to lord Amherſt, when 
he attributed wholly to age his in- 
ſufficiency. Lord Cornwallis had 


made no improvements in the ord- 


nance department; and yet, with 
theſe advantages, the office of fe- 
cretary of the war department was 
thought neceſſary for the right ho- 
nourable gentleman! 2 
It was not ſo much as ſtated that 
the duke of Portland couſd not do 
the duty of both; and his grace's 
department, inſtead of being re- 
duced, had four clerks added 
to it. One, a precis, that is to 
ſay, an abridger; another, a law 
clerk, which had been aboliſhed in 
1774, and now revived; a third, a 
clerk for felons and convicts; 
and the fourth, a gentleman who 
left his profeſſion. (Mr. Baldwin), 
and was. ſo good as. to give his 
opinion when a caſe is ſent with 
the uſual compliment (the fee) 
marked on the back of it. Be- 
ſides which, there was an active 


magiſtrateemployed, whotranſacted 


the office huſineſs with the variow 
magiſtrates, and took the Whole 
weight of that trouble off hi 
grace's ſhoulders. 

But to come to the other point, 
the illegality of the: office; © Mr, 
Burke's bill had provided that the 


office of the © third ſecretary 'of 


Hate, or ſecretary for the 'colonies (a 
it was then called) Hana be abs 
Ahe, and that two only \fhould 16. 
main, thoſe for ee. ant ſouth 
ern departments; and that if any of. 


fice of the ſame name, nature, or d. 


ſcription, flould thereafter he eftablifi. 
ed, the ſame ſhould be taten as anew 
office.” Could-any terms (he faid) 
be found to comprehend 'a more 
large, diſtin, and plain explans- 
tion of the intent of that provi- 


ſion? e 
Lord G Germaine, hd 


eorge 
held the office of third ſecretary, 


was more. cautious than the bo- 
nourable gentleman, for he never 
gave any ſpecific name to the of- 
tice he held, but held it generally 


by the title of “ one of his ma- 


jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate.” 
And Mr. Burke was driven there- 


by to Rate it ſo ſpecially as he had 


done, that was to ſay, there ſhould 
be only two, and if a third were 
made of the ſame nature with that 
aboliſhed, the perſon ſhould be in- 
<apadle to fit in the houſe of com- 
-mons. He would undertake to 
3 that the office held by Mr. 
u 


ndas was of the ſame deſcription, 


and, though not of the ſame name, 
for the ſame purpoſes. Let the 
report be — and the three 


diſtinct officers would be diſtincti 


Tecogniſed by the authenticated fig- 
natures of the reſpective ſecretaries. 
In appendix B. 1. they will meet 
the ſignature Portland as princi 


ſecretary ; in B. 2. lord Grenville, 
Principal ſecretary ; and then will 
come to Henry Dances, principal 

| wat 
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war ſecretary ! Mr. Tierney at- 


frmed, he had mage out ſatisfac- 


fly that no necellity for creating 
this /fice had been proved; an 
that if it had been ,proyed, {fill 
under the law it was impoſſible that 
the honourable gentleman could re- 
vin his ſeat. He was not actuated 
(he ſolemnly declared) by any de- 
bre to throw difficulties in the way. 
of public proceedings, but by an 
anxious wiſh. to vindicate the ho- 
nour of the houſe, and. to prevail 
on them to ſhow their reſolution. 
to preſerve 1nviolate the law, and 
particularly as the king's ſpeech 
recommended, to them ſo ſtrongly 
to enforce obedience to the laws. 
He requeſted that tha act to which. 
he alluded ſnould be read, and, af- 
ter it had been read, moved the 
following reſolution : | 2 

« That it was the opinion of 
that houſe, that the office of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for the war department 
was in addition to the office of 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign aifairs. 
and for the home department; and 
that the honourable Henry Dun- 
das, having accepted of the office 
of ſecretary for the war depart- 
ment, was diſqualified from fitting, 
in parliament, &c.“ 4 > 

Mr. ſecretary Dundas ſaid, that 
Mr, Tierney bad ſo particularly 
alluded to him in the manner in 
which he had introduced. the pre- 
ſent motion, that he could not bet- 
ter refute the objections which, had 
been ſtated, or demonſtrate the im- 
propriety of the meaſure propoſed, 
than by giving an accurate ſtate- 
ment of the circumſtances to which 


be had directed the attention of the jeſty, 
. cuſtodier of thoſe which had be- 


houſe. In the year 1791 his ma- 
jeſty called upon him to undertake. 
the office for the war department: 
at that period, the duty attached to 
the ſituation comprehended the in- 


ternal correſpondence with the dif- 
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ferent parts of the country, with 


Irela „ with the colonies, and in 


general every thing relative to the 
executive adminiſtration. When 
the war brake aut, the military 
correſpondence was likewiſe con- 
ducted by him. He ſaid be ſhould 
not enter into the conſideration, 
whether the place of third ſecre · 


tary. of ſtate was rightly aboliſhed, 


or ;rightly reſtored ? but he could 
not avoid embracing this opportu- 
nity of ſtating diſtinctly the buſi- 
nels of the office which was now 


under diſcuſſion, and ſubmitting it 


to any reaſouable man's opinion, 


whether it was not more than 


: 


would be proper to commit to any 


individual, whatever might be his 
The in- 
creaſe of employment ariſing out 


talents or bis affiduity 


of the war, the new and ſtrange 
ſcenes which had been aQed in Va- 
rious parts of the country, the 
frantic and dangerous deſigns 


which had been proſecuted with 


ſuch perſeverance, to diſturb the 
public tranquillity, and overthrow 
our happy en ning, had re- 
quired an additional portion of vi- 


gilance, and additional means of 


carrying on the affairs of ſtate 
with undivided attention. 

The only queſtion, however, far 
the deliberation of the houſe we 


whether he was a third ſecretary of 


ſtate in the terms of the act? and 


in anſwer to Mr, Tierney's argu» 
2 wig he ſhould boldly fiate the 


In the year 1591, Mr. Dundas 
ſaid, he received the ſeals of the 
home department from his ma- 
and at the ſame time was 


longed to loxd George Germaine. 
A new arrangement having taken 
har he carried the ſeals of which 


e had been the cuſtodier to | his. 
majeſty, ho delivered * the: 
* uke 


* 
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duke of Portland. He was then 
ordered by his majeſty to continue 
the military correſpondence, and to 


conduc the buſineſs of ſecretary 


of ſtate ſo far as related to that ob- 


ject. How, then, could he be con- 


fidered as third ſecretary of ſtate ? 


If two. known and eſtabliſhed ſe- 


cretaries exiſted, and another was 


- aided, in what manner could it be 
proved that the perſon who diſ- 


charged one of theſe offices was ei- 


ther a new or a third ſecretary, 


when none of the bufinefs which 


| belonged to that aftice aboliſhed by 
Mr. Burke's bill was attached to 
the office which he held? —it was 


an employment quite diſtinct from 
that which the bill deemed unne- 
ceſſary, and was poſterior to it, 


The military branch, and the mat- 


ters connected with it, were car- 
ried on in his department; but 
this did not ſerve as proof that he, 
who performed that duty before, 
muſt be the new fecretary now, 
or that he came under the incapa- 


* Cities which the bill enacted. He 
received no new patent from his 


majeſty, no increaſed falary; the 


emoluments were neither aug- 


mented nor diminiſhed, they re- 


mained preciſely as they did before 
the new arrangement took place. 


He was then, and continued till, 
one of the principal ſecretaries of 
Nate, whilſt there' were three to 
whom this character belonged, 
without its being at all ſpecified 
with what particular department 


they were entruſted. 


But the ſpirit and object of the 
bill opght alſo to be conſidered. 


b It was intended to guard againſt 


the increaſe of public offices in fo 


far as thoſe who occupied them 


were, or were not, to be members 


of the houſe : bur, becauſe it ſuited 


the ſtate of the civil lift at the — 
riod when it was paſſed, did it fol - 


0 


no leſs ſkill than 


low that it muſt be ap licable t9 
the preſent times? It did not ena 
that a third ſecretary ſhould not 


be appointed; but that be ſhould 


not be a member of the houſe. 


Before any ne took place he 


had ſat in it, and now claimed the 
right both on his own account and 
from a regard for the privileges of 
his conſtituents to exerciſe” his le. 
giſlative capacity. There had been 
no change in his ſituation fince 
1791; but the duty which he had 
performed was now executed by 
the dnke of Portland. Upon what 
und, then, had he forfeited his 
eat? No incapacity arofe from 
the circumſtances to which the at. 
tention of the houſe was called. 
The queſtion had been apitated 
before by an honourable friend of 
his, with equal capacity, and with 
r., Tierney 
ſſeſſed, and the opinion of the 
ouſe had been pronounced upon 
it. He would, therefore, add no 
more than his negative upon the 
motion. 133 
Mr. Martin ſaid, that whether 
the preſent office violated the let. 
ter of Mr. Burke's bill, or not, 
the ſpirit of it had been diſre- 
garded; its object was to guard 
againſt the influence of the crown, 
and to ſecure the independence of 
parliament, which, by the proceed - 
M_ ee would be defeated. 
Mr. Tierney again roſe, and la. 


mented that a ſubject on which he 


might have expected that the crown 
lawyers would have favoured the 
houſe with their lights; and that 3 
queſtion, which turned upon -the 
interpretation of an act of parlia- 
ment, andrequired legal knowledge, 
ſhould devolve holly upon him- 
ſelf, Even the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt), he faid, who 
was not-backward to ſpeak, ſeemed 


to decline. He too was impli 


' 
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zn one of the moſt wanton, unne- him. The ſtatute of queen Anne, 
ceſary, inſulting jobs, by which the and the bill of Mr. Burke, created 
country had ever been diſgraced, an incapacity : no matter by what 
Mr. Dundas had affirmed, that he motive he may be actuated, the in- 
was not third ſecretary of ſtate, be- capacity is legally declared. It was 
cauſe he was ſecretary of ſtate be- againſt the admiſſion of the princi-+ 
fore! If it were true that he had ple (Mr, Tierney ſaid) that he con- 
only a part of the duty, he was, in tended: it was to prove what-was 
fact, no more than an officer of the meant by the conſtitution; to en- 
duke of Portland, and diſqualified force odedience to the laws, that he 
equally to fit in parliament, as com- urged the queſtion; Would the 
ing under the exceptions of the 15th people be ſatisfied, when the debate 
of Geo. IT. By that act, one under went abroad, with the juggle with 
ſecretary in each department, and which his ſerious charge had been 
no more, was allowed to fit in par- anſwered? When it bad been 
liament. Mr. Dundas did not act proved by the evidence of a ſelect 
in that character for the home de- committee, and demonſtrated by an 
partment. What difference, then, act of parliament, that a gentleman 
exiſted between him and any other fat in that houſe, who was diſquali- 
perſon out of the duke's office? fied by law? Would it content them 
But the ſubje& had formally been to ſay, it was not proved whether 
diſcuſſed: now, however, circum- he were firſt, ſecond, or third ſecre- 
ſtances were altered, and the queſ- tary? Would it convince the pub- 
tion came forward in a different lic, that the office had not — 
int of view. Here the job, which created to extend the influence f 
fore was imperfectly known, is the crown, and to corrupt the inde» 
detected; it was not then known pendence of parliament? At a mo- 
that he held the office which was ment ſo perilous as the preſent, it 
now diſtinguiſhed by the title of the ought to be their buſineſs not to 
war department, hitherto uncreated. outrage, but conciliate the opinion 
As to the charge of holding the of the people; nor, by a quibble, to 
third office, an old jeſt was again evade the execution of law. As. 
repeated; and we were aſked, whe- to himſelf, he was not inclined to 
ther thoſe who were in, or he WH deſpond; he believed that the enen 
Joined, was to be deemed new ſecre- of the country was great, and 
tary? Doubtleſs his majeſty might its reſources extenſive: but they 
divide his office into as many parts were not the reſources of abun» - 
as he pleaſed, if he did not call up- dance: they cbuld only be called 
on the houſe for the payment of forth by a houſe of commons po- 
thoſe who were 2 He ſeſſing the confidence of the na- 
could make placemen, but not tion. If that houſe evinced by 
members of parliament; nor by their conduct that they were more 
extending the number of principal diſpoſed to curry favour with the 
ſecretaries increaſe that of under king, to employ a vigour beyond the 
ſecretaries, qualified to ſit in the Jaw againſt the people, and Ieſt than | 
kouſe of commons, By the new the law in the vindication of their 
arrangement, two members were rightz, they might, indeed, vote 
made. It was affirmed, indeed, that grants, but they would be barren z 
be took no falary ; but others in his impoſe taxes, but they would ds 
btvation in future might differ from unproduRtive, It was only by en- 
49%. | „ 
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| forcing the laws equally againſt 
high and low, rich and poor, that 


we ſhould find in the people ener- 
gies" inexhauſtible, and reſources 
without end, | 


The honourable gentleman, how 


ever, had ſaid, * prove me to be 
third ſecretary of ſtate; T went with 
-the ſeals, and delivered them to the 


duke of Portland.” Thus he en- 


deavoured to eſcape by a juggle, 
and ſhowed himſelf aud his grace 
ſo cloſe together, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to diſcover which had the 
truſt. The facts, however, were 
founded on no quibble. The two 
departments for home and foreigh 
affairs where known. Since 1794, 
there had been a ſecretary for the 
war department; and the whole 
matter was, whether Mr. Dundas, 
or the duke of Portland was the 
new ſecretary? and becauſe the 


duke came laſt into office, it was to 


be inferred, forſooth, that it was his 
ce. | | 


; Tee the law does not aſk, who is 


the officer? it looks at the office: 
and if the new officer be found in 
the old department, and the former 
ſecretary in an office unknown, it 
cannot be difficult to decide which 
of them was to be held as the new 
ſecretary. 8 OS 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, that the office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, in the legal ſenſe, 
depended upon the grant and deli- 
vering of the ſeals; there was no 


limitation of their numbers; they 


had varied in different periods of 
hiſtory, and each became a legal 
organ to counterſign any act of ſtate, 
and was placed afterwards in that 
department of buſineſs which his 
majeſty, in his wiſdom, thought fit 
ro allot him. LP | 2c 
The language of the report, and 
that of the clerks, who gave their 
evidence before the committee, had 
ne reference whatever to the real 


9101 
LD 


and legal definition of the office, 
Mr. Dundas had no new grant fince 
the . 1791. He had now the 
old ſeals and the old grant. Ac. 


cording, then, to the ſpirit of the 
act of the 6th of queen Anne, he 


had not forfeited his right to fit in 
the houſe; nor would it be eaſy to 


perſuade them, that holding the old 


grant and the old ſeal conſtitute a 
new ſecretary, merely becauſe he 
happened to have leſs duty now in 
the office than in the year 1791 
and after this he left the queſtion 
to be decided on which fide the 
quibble lay. But after all, what 
was the ſpirit of Mr. Burke's bill! 
It was not a bill to reſtrain the cre- 
ation of offices generally; not to 

revent his majeſty even from hay. 
ing a third ſecretary of ſtate by 
name; but it ſtated, that if a third 
ſecretary be added, he ſhould not it 
in the houſe of commons. Non 
who was the perſon who was the 
third ſecretary? A member of the 
houſe of lords ! Gentlemen might 
ſay, that the act of parliament to 
which he alluded was paſſed to 
prevent his majeſty's influence be- 


ing extended in the council of the 


nation; and that the third ſecretary 


of ſtate ought to have no ſeat in the 


houſe of lords, any more than of 
commons: to which he replied, that 
we muſt obſerve the law as it was, 
= as ſome people thought it ought 
to be, he 
Mr. Tierney ſtill aſſerted he was 
juſtified 'in the ſtatement he had 
made; and if his language had a 
peared harſh, it bees out--of*t 
ſubject. He had called it a job, and 
he thought ſo ſtill. The office of 
ſecretary of the war department ex 
iſted fince the 1rth of July, 1794, 
and the diſcloſure was made be 
committee to which he referred. 
Mr. Burdon roſe, he ſaid; to juſti- 
fy the proceedings of the cones 
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of finance, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and upon which Mr. Tierney 
had built the principal arguments 
of his ſpeech. The appointments 
under diſcuſſion were viewed by 
that committee only in the general 
light of ſtate offices, nor was there 
ever any thing hinted reſpecting a 
legal view of the ſituations in which 
the ſecretaries were placed. No- 
thing could, therefore, be deduced 


from their reports to diſentangle the 


litigated point, or prove that a new 
or a third ſecretary, and he gave his 
vote againſt the preſent motion on 
the ſame principle which directed 


his conduct in the committee of 


finance, 1 

Sir William Geary gave it as his 
opinion, that it was evident, from 
the report of the ſecret committee, 
that there exiſted three appointments 
to the offices of ſecretary of. ſtate ; 
and that theſe appointments were 
acknowledged under the abſolute 
ſignature of the perſons who held 
them. At the head of the war de- 
partment appeared Mr. Dundas; 
and if he appeared.in this new de- 
partment he muſt naturally be re- 
arded as the new ſecretary : now 
e did preſide in this new office, 
and, conſequently, in point of fact 
and common ſenſe, he muſt be con- 
lidered as the new ſecretary of ſtate. 
As to the tranſaction being deno- 


minated a job, it was act 2 queſtion 
now before the houſe, though he 


would not heſitate to ſtyle it ſuch 
if the place was proved to be unne- 
ceſſary. In this light be viewed 
the matter, and his conſcience 
directed him to vote againſt the 
motion. 12 1225 

Sir William Young ſaid, that a 
parallel caſe to this under difcuſhon 
had taken place with regard to a 
noble friend of his, who Pad paſſed 
from the home to the foreign de- 


partment, When that noble lord 


\ 


had been removed from one office of 
ſecretary of ſtate to another, there 
certainly was no. Jea that this change 
ſhould be regarded as a creation of 
a new office. In like manner Mr. 
Dundas had been removed, but this ' 
was not to be conſidered as ſuch, 
He, therefore, ſhould oppoſe the 
motion, | 

The houſe divided —Ayes 8, noes 


139. | IG, 

With the debate which has juſt 
been concluded we ſhall claſs ano - 
ther of a ſimilar, but of a more ge - 
neral and extenſive nature a mo- 
tion which was made in the houſe 
of lords for the -diſmiſhon of the 
whole of the miniſtry, On the 22d 
of March, the duke of Bedford 
roſe, and addreſſed the houſe to the 
following effect: 

It would not, he ſaid, require 
much argument to prove that the 
preſent miniſters had been ſupport- 
ed in their career by the implicit 
confidence of the houſe ; they had 
been uncontrolled by their inter- 
ference, they had been ſtrengthened 
by their concurrence, nor had they, 
at any time, been thwarted by an 
oppoſition from any quarter which 
could obſtruct their purſuit of the 
contradictory ſyſtem on which they 
acted, or impede its ultimate ſuc- 
ceſs, If miniſters, then, having 
been inveſted way, the cnn 
ry powers which they poſſeſſed, an 
— .the 5 
repoſed in them by parliament 
from the commencement of the 


war, notwithſtanding all the means 


with which they were entiuſted, 
had, by their incapacity and mis- 
conduct, reduced the country to 
the calamitous ſtate in which it was 
at preſent, their diſmiſſion was the 
only remedy for our diſtreſs. | 
Without entering into the cauſes 
of the war, his grace ed to re- 
mind the houſe. that, prior to ita 
. con- 
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- commencement, thiniſters had been 
Charged with 


purfuing a line of 
conduct which infallibly muſt lead 


to hoſtilities; and ſo it had proved. 


But his wiſh was to remove, not 


criminate them, as the ſituation of 


a ſecondary conſideration; and the 

ubje& would be better ſuited to a 
moment of tranquillity, when theab- 
ſence of danger would enable them 
more coolly to enter into the in- 
veſtigation of guilt, It was from a 


af times rendered ſucha meaſure but 


conviction that our only chance of 


ſafety depended on their removal, 
that he now earneſtly called upon 
their lordſhips to ſupport the mo- 
tion; not doubting but, if he could 


authenticate his ſtatement, they 


would feel themſelves compelled, 


by a ſenſe of duty, to vote in its 
favour. by 


With whatever ſentiments miniſ- 


ters had been ſuppoſed to contem- 
within, their own territories, miniſ- 


pre an approaching war, it muſt 
recollected that its declaration, 
on the part of the French, excited 
their moſt lively joy. They con- 
cealed not their ſatisfa&tion, that the 
French had furniſhed a pretext for 
it; and the war was not conſidered 
as « matter of melancholy and re- 

ret, but of triumph and exultation. 

hoſe perſons, however, who 


thought a rupture with Frances. 


ſhould be prevented, left no effort 
untried to put an end to the evils 
in which we were involved, and to 
retard their progreſs. Remon- 
ſtrances were made againſt the mea- 
ſures of the miniftry. Parliament 
was called upon to declare, that this 


country would not interfere in the 
internal affairs of France; and when 


the hoſtile views of miniſters were 
leſs diſguiſed, entreated to enter in- 
to no alliances with foreign powers, 
which, would form an obſtacle to 
peace, and embarraſs its attain+ 
ment, ry: fy Og 


To theſe remonſtragcen 10 26. 


ſwers were given. Parliament a. 
terwards declared, that if Great 
Britain engaged in a war, it ſhould 
838 ſol ſ | 
upon for the ſole purpoſe of 
tecting and fulkiling our ll 
with our allies, and checking any 
views of agrandiſement which the 
French might have entertained, at 
the expenſe of other powers, To 
this no anſwer was made; but 
that, ſince we were embarked in 
the conteſt, England could only be 
ſafe by weakening France. Again, 
to remove all miſunderſtanding of 
the objects and the views entertain · 
ed in the proſecution of the war, 
parliament was required to teſtify, 
that the war was undertaken, not 
for the purpoſes of agrandiſement, 
but on the moſt benevolent: prinei- 
les of general intereſt. When the 
rench were defeated, and reduced 


ters affirmed, that his was not the 
moment to come forward with of. 


fers of peace, When they were 


ſucceſsful, it was ſaid, © that we 
ought to perſevere, till their exiſting 
government was replaced by a bet- 
ter ſyſtem; and that their proſperity 
was not the time for our reconciliz 
tion. Such was the language with 
which every attempt to oppoſe the 
prope? of bloodſhed was reliſted! 

iniſters, indeed; had not then de- 
veloped all their ſchemes, and 3. 
vowed all their objects. They 
wiſhed not to alarm the-country 
with too extenſive a plan of war- 


fare, leſt we ſhould have been di- 


HO EY its ſecution, aud 
inclined to e. At this period, 
the debt 1 was ſeven mil - 
lions; with an added annual charge 
upon the country of no more than 

The next ſeſſion of parliamest 


opened with a ſpeech from dhe 


| . throne, 


efenſive, and entered 
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throne, in which miniſters (for the miniſters contended that it was im- 
peech was ever to be conſidered politic to ſtate their reaſons at ſuch 
= of the miniſter) expreſſed a a moment, and aſked, whether we 
different language. We then were were to treat, in the hour of victory 
told, that we were engaged in the with jacobins? with men who had 
conteſt, not merely for the defence embrued their hands in the blood 
of our allies, and the —_— ag · of their ſovereign, who called our 
ſion, but to reſiſt the progreſs king a tyrant, and our. parliament 
of anarchy, impiety, and irreligion; -uſurpers! No Jet us die with 
and that it was impoſſible to talk of arms in our hands?” was their boaſt». 
peace till the monarchy of France ful cry—“ Never can we treat 
was reſtored. - Now it was that the with jacobins !” But did they per- 
moſt abſurd plans were deviſed, ſevere in this high tone ? did they 
and the moſt frantic projects con- diſcover a firmnets in adverſity cor- 
ceived ; and in the pride of mo- reſponding to their preſumption in 
mentary ſucceſs, miniſters: hoped ſacceſs ? Look at their conduct the 
to rival the proudeſt of their pre - enſuing” year, and ſee how theſe. 
deceſſors in the proudeſt days Eng- — ole were juſtiſied. The 
land had ever ſeen; Infatuated ſeſſions clofed; and if peace had 
men! they imagined that temples and then been obtained, we ſhould not 
trophies would be erected upon the have experienced the financial diffi- 
mutilated carcaſes of their enemies. culties under which we fince had 
In theſe wild and viſionary ex- laboured, nor have to dread the dan- 
pectations they were diſappointed; ger which imp enden. 
but in their deſtructive career they Next ſeſſion the ſentiments of 
were ſupported by this houſe ! In- the people had undergone 'a con 
flamed with indignation (continued fiderable change. The proſpects 
his grace) you too became unjuſt, held ont to them had been diſap- 
and, as a learned prelate has recently pointed, the appearance of a war 
obſerved, „ aſſumed the right of of extermination now. threatened . 
that vengeance- which belongeth them, when it was doubtful whic 
not to man, but to the Deity party would be its victim. When 
alone.” A few indeed there were, the French were to be the objects, 
unblinded by this miſtaken zeal; a the idea was agreeable; but When 
tew unawed by clamour, undaunted it turned againſt ourſelves, its aſpect 5 
by prejudice and undiſturbed. by changed. Not merely out of doors, 
calumny, who, as ardent friends but in parliament itſelf this altera- 
to their country, ſed the mi- tion had taken place. It was ne- 
niſter. They contended, that if our ceſſary therefore to uſe ſome ma- 
. views were directed to the conqueſt nagement with thoſe with whom it 
of France, they were chimerical; if was not popular, The diſtraction 
meant to ſow diſſention amongſt of the French republic ; the diſor- 
them, vain: for they only confirmed der and approaching ruin of her 
the power and ſtrengthened the finances; the cauſe of religion and 
hands of the exiſting rulers. At ſocial order, were infiſted upon. 
tne cloſe of the ſeſhon the ſame Still, however, the deſire of peace 
efforts were renewed, but without gained ground. 50 
effect. Reſolutions were formed In the houſe of commons, thoſe 
in the other houſe, to aſcertain pre- who had uniformly exerted them- 
ciſely the real object ef the war; ſelves for its reſloration made new 
1 H 3 attempts 
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attempts to pave the way for that 
object. Upon this occaſion mini- 
ſters moved an amendment, in 
which it was ſaid that we were de- 
termined to perſevere in the con- 


teſt till ſuch à government was 
eſtabliſhed in France as might be 


able to maintain the accuſtomed 
retations of peace and amity. Not 
a word was added to explain when 
ſuch a government was to be ex- 
pos; or in what it would be al- 
owed to conſiſt, It was affirmed 


dy the friends of peace, that it was 
neceſſary to abandon that ſyſtem 


which led to extermination, and to 
treat at a period when, if unſyc- 


ceſsful, we ſhould be able to con- 


tinue the war with vigour, To this 
it was anſwered, Would we throw 
our country at the feet of France, 
and recogniſe their ſuperiority ? 
No—it was replied ; but we had 
reaſon to diſtruſt the capacity of 
thoſe who had involved us in our 
preſent difficulties, Miniſters, how- 
ever, continued to exclaim, Would 


we treat with the republic? would 


we acknowledge that our king and 
parliament were unfit to govern us? 
would we ſurrender our Weſt- India 
Wands and our commercial ad- 
vantages? They told us alſo, that 
the finances of the enemy were ex- 


hauſted, and he was incapable of 


maintaining the conteſt, Amidſt 
all theſe topics, however, their 


lofty tone was ſoftened ; they no 


longer ſaid they were fighting to 
reſtore the ancient government of 


France: their ſpirit ſunk as their 
_ difficulties increaſed, their con- 


ceſfions advanced in proportion as 
their embarraſſments thickened ; but 
it was no advantage to their coun- 


try, it only produced diſgrace, with- 


out promoting conciliation. 
In the next ſpeech from the 
throne, France was declared to have 


come to a criſis which might lead 


to peace. Many doubted the pr 
alty of the ſteps taken to Ks 
it; many ſuſpected they were not 
ſincere; ſome advances to negotia- 
tion, however, were made by Mr, 
Wickham to Barthelemi, the French 
envoy at Baſle. The ſucceſs of 
that application was well known, 
and its object was wenn. ſuſpect. 
ed to have been merely to ſatisfy 
the prevailing. inclination- of the 
e The conduct of lord 
Ma meſbury, in the firſt inſtance, 
proved alſo, that if miniſters were 
ſincere, they muſt have been the 
moſt incapable adminiſtration” that 
ever exiſted, A miniſter was ſent 
with power to conclude, and-not 
to treat, except for the emperor; 


and that was without his authority! 


Vain attempts had been made 0 
obtain thoſe documents and Rübe 
without which it was impoſſible to 
develope the true ſtate of ſome very 
important points in the negotis- 
tion; and his grace confeſſed, that 
he was not able to form a correct 
opinion npon the ſubject. But as 
thoſe documents were refuſed, he 
concluded that they contained no- 
thing which could juſtify miniſters 
in the demands of Belgium as a fine 
qua non, Notwithſtanding the pre. 
tences upon which the war wasfaid 
to be undertaken (as to give pro- 
tection to the oppreſſed, to check 
the career of 8 and to 5 
fend property), what were ide 
terms gt pa 4 we Propoſed to 
conclude a peace? All the greater 


powers were to be benefited at the 


expenſe of the ſmaller. Whilſt 
Poland was allowed to be divided 
without a remonſtrance, - ſchemes 
of partition were deviſed by thoſe 
who pretended to interfere for the 
advantage of the weak, and the in- 
tereſt of all parties. France was to 
have retained ſome of her con- 
queſts, the emperor to have e. 

ceived 
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ceived compenſation for his loſſes, 
and Great. Br itain to have taken 
the Dutch ſettlements in the eaſt. 
Upon this occaſion (as a fine qua 
non) Belgium was not to have re- 
mained with France. Lord Malmeſ- 
bury's firſt negotiation was broken 
off upon this point, though it was 
the opinion of many (well calculated 
to judge of it) that ĩt ought to have 
been ceded as the means of obtain - 


ing peace. CS is 
This ſurrender would have been 
yet more neceſſary had it been 
known that the bank was in danger 
of ſtopping payment; and what 
muſt have been the capacity of 
thoſe miniſters, who, being warned 
of the conſequences, pet ſted in 


the meaſures! | | 


The duke proceeded to point out 
the difference of our ſituation now, 
and five years ago: the country 
was obliged to pay intereſt for a 
debt of = millions, the moſt enor- 
mous that ever was incurred in 
any war. This was the ſum 
which 7 7 thought neceſſary to 
expend for the deſtruction of jaco- 
bins! And, after all, the jacobin 
rulers ſtill exiſted in France, and 
poſſeſſed more honour tban ever 
they did! Notwithſtanding this 
debt, another was to be contracted: 
and an additional charge of nine 
millions and a half annually was to 
be laid on this country. A greater 
burden than what the whole intereſt 
of the loan amounted to at the end 
of the American war!. Could no 
blame attach to the men who had 
ſquandered . ſo profuſely the re- 
ſources of the nation without, fruit 
or advantage? . * 

The war began in conjunction 
with the greateſt confederacy ever 
known in Europe, and we were now 
without a ſingle ally but Portugal! 
we were reduced to a ſtate of inert 
{clf defence j we had no proſpect 
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to cheer our gloom, or compenſate 
for our ſacrifices ; and our exertions 
under the preſent miniſtry were as 
hopeleſs as they were incalculable. 
Whilſt this was our outward fitua- 
tion, there was nothing in our in- 
ternal ſtate to afford us conſolation: 
whilſt our burdens increaſed our 
privileges. had been abridged ; we 
now were living under laws which 
were hoſtile to the beſt principles 
our anceſtors had laboured to eſta- 
bliſh. - But there was another topic 
which this review ſuggeſted; this 
was the affairs of Ireland: did not 
the miniſtry. of this country, by the 
ſyſtem which they purſued, alienate 
the affections of the ſiſter kingdom 
His grace declared, that if he were 
to enter into the detail of the a- 
trocities committed in Ireland, the 
2 would appal the ſtouteſt 
earts. What could be expected, 
indeed, if men, kept in ſtrict difci- 
pline, were all at once allowed to 
give looſe to their fury and their 
ſſions? Yet it was not to the mi- 
fitary to whom he would impute the 
blame, but to thoſe by whom their 
exceſſes had been permitted and en- 
2 Certain it was that two 
diſtinct and oppoſite orders had been 
iſſued forth for regulating the con- 
duct of the military: one by which 
they were reſtrained from acting 
without the magiſtracy, and the 
other by which. they were allowed 
to ad without them. Theſe pro- 
ceedings were ſanctioned by go- 
vernment, and what would be the 
cauſequences ? the loſs of Ireland 
A reform in parliament was abſo-- 
Jutely neceſſary to check the in- 
fluence of the crown, and the power 
af the ariſtocracy : to check that 
enormous influence which the mi- 
niſter had derived by the creation 

of peers, when peers were ſent into 
the houſe by dozens. Fe 
(The duke was here called to 
1 HI order 
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order by lord Fauconberg, who 
ſaid he had never heard ſuch lan- 
guage poured forth in that houſe 
upon the members of it.) His grace 
affirmed that he had uttered nathin 

injurious to the characters of thoſe 
elevated to the peerage: they were 
men of talents, of conſideration, and 
e but if all men of this 
deſcription, or rather, of great 
landed property, were ſelected by 
the miniſter out of the houſe of 
commons, and ſent up to that 


houſe, the independence of the 


commons muſt ultimately be affect. 
ed, If no country gentlemen of 
wealth and conſideration. remained, 
the miniſter would acquire the 
command of every election, eſpe- 
cially ſupported as they were by all 


the influence which the overgrown - 


revenue of this country muſt every- 
where place in his hands. 
._ His grace next took notice of the 
calumnies which were caſt upon all 
who oppoſed the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration, They had been ac- 
cuſed of inflaming the minds of 
the people, of being hoſtile to the 
conſtitution ; nay, he himſelf had 
been charged with rejoicing in the 
ſucceſſes of the French againſt this 
country ! He could not help confi. 
dering it as a diſgdvantage to hold 
out to the enemy, that on landing 
here they. would find ſupporters ; 
but in caſe of invaſion, who would 
be the men from whom the di- 
rectory might hope affiſtance? from 
thoſe mean ſycophants of power, 
who readily and ſervilely followed 


every change, who had been the 


creatures of every one in authority, 
and whoſe loyalty depended on the 
times! Every: Engliſhman” well 
knew, that if the French ſucceeded, 
we ſhould be the moſt degraded 
ſlaves that ever exiſted ; and no rea- 
ſonable perſon would believe that 
the oppoſers of faulty miniſters 


His grace ſolemn] 
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would be the abettors of the French, 
avowed, that 
for his own part, though he never 
would contribute to keep the pre 
ſent miniſters in their places, be 
would exert every effort to repel 
invaders from our coaſts. He would 
wait for his ſoyereign's command 


to take arms in defence of his coun. 


try, and in the foremoſt poſts of 
anger prove his loyalty ; ſuſpend. 
ing all difference of opinion till the 
attack was ended; but if he return. 
ed ſafe, he ſhould return with the 
ſame abhorrence and deteſtation of 
the miniſter's conduct, and vow 
eternal enmity to his ſyſtem-—and, 
if ever he contracted any alliance 
with any adminiſtration upon any 
other. baſis than that he had de- 
e 9 2 men 
n public principles different 
fire thoſe ke had f rofeſſed, he 
wiſhed the juſt indignation of his 
country to purſue him, and the bit- 
tereſt execrations of mankind to be 
his portion. As the duke was 
much exhauſted with ſpeaking ſo 


long, and the addreſs was copious, 


his grace was diſpenſed with read. 
ing it, and it was read by the lord 
ene. Reween 

The following is an abſtrac of the 
addreſs : That it be humbly re- 
preſented to his majeſty, that after 
all the advantages his miniſters had 
received from parliament," as their 
ſupport, their confidence, and the 
revenue of theſe kingdoms, Great 
Britain had been expoſed , to all 
thoſe dangers which it was alleged 
could only be prevented by reſiſt- 
ing the power of the French go- 
vernment ; and, after an unavailing 
expenſe - of blood, and treaſure, it 
was now the petition of the houſe 
to compel the miniſters to open a 
negotiation for peace, with a total 
dereliction of the principles on 

which they had hitherto acted * 

i 6 
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« That our ſituation was too Criti- 
cal to admit of further trial of 
councils, which had failed; or the 
ſame perſons in office, ho, not w ith- 
ſtanding the heavy charges brought 
againſt them, retained their places 
by their policy, to the great danger 
of our country, our- conſtitution; 
and our liberties. Our privileges 
had been violated, our ſecurities 
deſtroyed, the connexion with our 
ſiſter kingdom threatened with dif- 
ſolution, and all the foundations of 
our importance in Europe rendered 
precarious and uncertain.” To ex- 
tricate us from fuch difficulties re- 
quired much fortitude and wiſdom ; 
and as we could not look to his ma- 
jeſty's preſent adviſers for theſe 

ualities, neither could we expect a 
ficceſsful proſecution of the war 
or a ſecure and equitable peace. 

«The repreſentation therefore was 
ſubmitted, truſting, that his majeſty 
would ſee, as his ſubjects did, the ur- 
cent neceſſity of employing otherper- 
lons, and adopting other councils.” 

Lord Boringdon faid, that the 
propoſition was of à moſt plain and 
ſimple nature; at the ſame time it 
was of the utmoſt importance ; for 
upon their lordſhips* rejection or 
adoption of it, depended, in his 
opinion, the independence of the 
country, and the exiſtence of the 
conſtitutlotit, +7 Phe TORE 

The duke, he ſaid, in all his ob- 
ſervations upon our preſent ſitua- 
tion, had wholly abſtained from 
ſpeaking of it, with reſpect to the 
other powers of Europe. He had 
made no compariſon between 
them and us, and had, conſequently, 
given a very inadequate idea of our 


real ſtate, eſtimated, as it had always 


been, by the conſideration of its 
relation to others. The impreſſion 
ariſing from ſuch a diſcuſſion muſt 
have been, contentment and exul. 
{2.100 at our own ſuperiority, at 


the unrivalled bleſſings we enjoyed, 
at the dignified ſtation in which we 
were held by all who looked with 
horror to the dominion of foreign 
tyranny, and to whom religion, 
liberty, and law, were ſtill objects 
df veneration and love. Had the 
ſituation of the Batavian republic, 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, or of the 
neutral maritime powers, been ſtated; 
had his grace talked of the tran- 
quillity of Italy or Switzerland ; or 
bad he expatiated on the happineſs 
enjoyed even in the French repub- 
lic, the effe& muſt have been the 
raiſing the opinion of the houſe of 
thoſe miniſters, who, amid fuch a 
eneral wreck of empire, had pre- 
el this country in a ſtate of. 
proſperity and vigour which in no 
former- period had been exceeded. 
If ſuch a ſum as 164 millions had 
been added to the public debt, with 
all thoſe other calamities ſo elo- 
quently, and, he muſt ſay, ſo care- | 


fully, enumerated in a time of tran- 


quillity, the miniſters might be 
conſidered as weak and wicked; 
but the contrary was the fact: that 
debt and thoſe calamities had been 
the conſequences of a war which 
had deſolated Europe, and were 
light when balanced with thoſe of 
other nations. The reſtoration of 
monarchy in France had been at one 
time regarded as a mean of peace, 
but he would ever deny that it had 
been the object of the war. In taking 
advantage of the royaliſt party, we 
had acted accordingtojuſtand ſound* - 
policy of the time, and according to 
he general practice of civiliſed na- 
tions. In all the wars in Europe, 
during the preſent century, the ſame 
conduct had been purſued. . Louis 
the XIVth, on the one hand, and 
enn = and Auſtria on the other, 
took pains to influence the Spa- 
niards, and ſecure their co- opera- 
tion in what was commonly called 
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the ſucceſſion · war. The ſame 
principle occurred with, regard. to 
the powers which ſupported the 
intereſts of Charles VII. and Francis 
the Firſt, as emperor of Germany; 
nor were the repeated ſuccours af- 
forded by France to James II. and 
his ſucceſſors, againſt England, con- 
ſidered as contrary: to the law of na- 
tions. Be this however as it might, 
he had authority for ſaying, that the 
reſtoration of monarchy was not 
our object in the preſent. caſe. 
Tallien addreſſed a public paper to 
the French nation, affirming, „that 
it was againſt France, and not 
againſt their republic, that England 
was fighting ; and that if France was 
to declare or a monarchy, England 
would ſupport the republic.” This 
was intelligible language, and could 
be ſuppoſed to mean nothing more 
of lefs than that it was not againſt 
any form of government in France, 
but againſt- her gigantic and ambi- 
tious 23 at England would 
e ES 
Upon another ſubject His lord- 
ſhip ſaid, be was ſorry to perceive 
the duke had not obſerved that 
tri delicacy which it demanded ; 
namely, the ſituation of Ireland. 
Could any ſyſtem of conciliation 


produce the effect of tranquilliſin 


men who had avowed their deter- 


' mination to hear of nothing but 


what came from themſelves 2 He 
was much furpriſed alſo to hear his 
grace deſcant on the numberleſs 
atrocities committed by the. mili- 


tary in Ireland, and at the belief 


with which ſuch accqunts were 
received by this country. © 

Lord Moira had, a few months 
ago, brought forward this ſubject, 
and had been aſſiduous in collect- 
ing the inſtances he adduced; but 
it had been proved ſince, that he had 


been extremely miſtaken in ſome of 


the principal caſes which he had 
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laid before the houſe. No one, his 
lordſhip ſaid, could be more friend. 
ly to Ne conciliation than 
himſelf; but he thought, if the 
Iriſh legiſlature was now toadoptthe 
two meaſures which were compre- 
hended.under the term, no poſſible 
good could reſult from it. 


In propoſing to the houſe the ad. 


dreſs, to remove the preſent mi. 
niſters, it was calling upon their 
lordſhips to obliterate their former 
ſervices, to forget that to them we 
were indebied for the advantageous 
commercial treaty with France in 
1788: to them we owed the 1m- 
provements which the juriſprudence 
of this country had derived from 
juries, and from the deciſion of the 
queſtion reſpecting the abatement 
of impeachment ; the admirable 
ſyſtem of finance which had raiſed 
the funds to the extraordinaty pitch 
at which they had arrived, previous 
to the year 1793. Nor was this 
all; the duke had called for their 
removal at a period when the ful. 
penſion of the powers of govyern- 
ment, even for a week, mult be at- 
tended with the moſt ſerious con- 
ſequences; at a time when 4 con. 
ſpiracy, exiſted againſt all the old 
overnments_of the earch; "when 
the power and animoſity of the ene. 
my were increaſed ; when common 
ſpoil would not ſatisfy him; when 
he was actually at our gates; when 
his language was clear and de: 
„% Actum,“ inquit, © nihil eſt, ni Page 
milite portas, . I E 
Frangimus, et media vexillum pon 
m — 
This was preciſely the moe 
when his grace had recommended 
to the houſe to addreſs the King to 
change the whole executive govern 
ment of the country! But what 
mult be the effect of fack a change! 
The. Britiſh conſtitutſos would be 
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' committed to men whoſe ideas of 
parliamentary reform muſt neceſ-- 


farily weaken our means of na- 
tional defence, and create diſunion 
throughout every part of the king - 
dom. Neil 

Their lordſhips were totally un- 
acquainted with the ſyſtem on 
which this new government would 
act; ſeveral: of the perſons, moſt 
likely to compoſe it, had virtually 
declared the houſe of commons to 
be no longer the repreſentatives of 
the people. Would they conde- 
ſcend to reſume their ſeats in that 
aſſembly? and would their firſt acts 
be propoſed to the conſideration of 
parliament, or uſhered into the 


world through any other channel ? 


In ſhort, their intentions were un- 
known, or how far, in their defiring 
to obtain a nominal peace with 
France, they might humble this 


country at its feet, or be carried be- 


yond their own 2 in the pro- 
ſecution of this favourite object a 
radical reform. inn 

The duke of Bedford here roſe 
to explain, that the addreſs could 
not have that effect: he haddiſtint- 
ly ſtated, that if there were men of 
integuty and talents in that houſe, 
and in the houſe of commons, on 
the removal of the preſent miniſtry, 
they might - procure e with 
France, and conciliate Ireland. He 
had not ſaid, that if the preſent 
miniſters were diſmiſſed, thy muſt 
neceſſarily be ſucceeded by others 
who were determined on a radical 
reform in parliament, | 

Lord Holland was ſurpriſed that 
the nobles who eſpouſed the pre- 
ſent miniſters could aſſert, that 
this country was not in a ſtate of 
unprecedented calamity: the raſh- 
neſs of the preſent adminiſtration 
had brought us into the war, and 
their incapacity had rendered it pe- 
euliarly diſaſtrous. 


* 
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The noble Lord, indeed, had ad- 
mitted that our ſituation was preg- 
nant with danger, whilſt he boaſted 
of the'dignified ſtate. of the coun- 
try, If then we were *threatened 
with a conſpiracy ;” if the enemy 
was at onr gates; did we not need 


the affiſtance of men of abilities, 


fortitude, and vigour? and did not 
our ſituation require the bouſe to 
withdraw its ſupport fromthoſe who 
exhibited throughout their miniſte-. 
rial office a total inſufficiency to 
diſcharge it properly ? | 
That the preſent miniſter had 
2 talents he did not deny; but 
ey were talents unfitted for the 
preſent times. ST. 14g 
Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis, 
Tempus eget. | TTS 7 ev 
Lofty declamation without ener, 
gy, boaſted eloquence without vi- 
gour, littlecunning without wiſdom, 
eble efforts, or temporiſing expe- 
dients, would never reſcue us from 
the impending evils. The autho-- 
rity of Tallien was adduced to prove 
that the reſtoration of monarchy in 
France was not qur object; it was 
not the republic, but the French na - 
tion, „ which we waged the 
war. This was true at one time, 
and at another falſe, as it happened 
to ſuit the views of miniſters. Mr. 
Burke had maintained, that with- 
out a monarchy was eſtabliſhed. in 
France, there was no ſecurity in 


Europe; and whilſt he was urging 


the necelfity of overturning. the re- 
public, miniſters thought it a proper- 
pretext; for attacking; the nation, 
and thus unbappily- contrived to 
enliſt every man in France, whether 
republican or loyaliſt, againſt them. 
It was to the confuſion of thoſe two 
doctrines we owed all the errors and 
calamities of the war, imitating and 
r thereby all the French 
againſt this country. By this con- 


fuſion of principle and duplicity of 


conduct, 
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conduct, and the obvious treachery 


of their vie us, did the allies provoke, 
not only the intereſts, but the va- 
"nity, of France; for every indi- 


vidual felt it to be his duty to re- 
ſiſt the combination of princes. 


England, as had been ſtated, was at 
that time in a condition of unex- 
ampled proſperity; yet flouriſhing: 
as it was, found it impoſſible to 
check the progreſs of France: and 
might we not preſume that ſuch" 


miſcarriages, ſo uniformly attend- 


ing every plan of miniſters, could 
only be owing to their want of ca- 


pacity as ſtateſmen ? © 


They fet out with a confident 


. promiſe that the war would be of 


ſhort duration: it had turned out 
otherwiſe : and it was natural for 
them to plead, and candid for us to 


admit, ſo far they were in error: 


but if a long ſeries of action was 
found to be but one long ſeries of 
error; if, in a period of ſix years, 
changing from principle to princi- 


ple, from expedient to expedient, 


they are not once in the right, were 
we not juſtified in ſaying they were 
unfit-for their offices, and requeſt- 
ing their diſmiſſion? 711 
But this, it is anſwered, would 
be ingratitude; they have rendered 
ſervices to the country, and raiſ- 
ed its finances to affluence, But 
ſnould ſuch a paltry evaſion be 
deemed a juſtification for their hav- 
ing deſtroyed the finances of the 
country ſince? Let miniſters re- 
ſtore them even to the ſtate in 
which they ſtood previous to their 
boaſted ſervices: not only have they 
undone what they themſelves did, 


; but all that had been before their 
times. © Ought we, out of gratitude 


for a ſmall and temporary benefit, 
to devote our country to them and 
to deſtruction? | | 

At the beginning of every ſeſſion 
we were told, © theſe are your ex- 
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penſes for this year and con. 
ſtantly the ſum had: been doubled 
before the end of the ſeſſion This 
was called! & an unforeſeen acei. 
dent.” Subſidies were unexpected. 


ly found neceſſary, and the — 1 


mode of ſupply was aboliſhed. 
Here too they pleaded error; but 
were they never cautioned "againſt 
thoſe ſubſidies? were there no me 
eminent for virtue and capacity, 
who predicted at the time, that the 
ſubſidiſed powers would deſert the 
alliance, and the treaſures of the 
nation be ſquandered in van? 
He would not dwell on the known 
deſertion of Pruſſia; but Auſtria and 
Sardinia were ſubſidiſed to carry on 
the war. Holland did not defire our 
3 at all; _ as they be. 
n, ſo they continued to do it, 
As becauſe we perſuaded them. 
But happy would it have been for 
this country if miniſters had ſub- 
ſidiſed theſe powers to make peace 
inſtead ; unfortunate it was, that 
Auſtria was not perſuaded ſo to do; 
before Belgium was loſt! When 
Sardinia, in return for our ſubſidy, 
concluded peace with France, it 
was alſo “ an unforeſeen accident.” 
The miniſter- had been the« moſt 
unfortunate man in the world in 
the multiplicity of his “ unforeſeen 
accidents! It was the admirable te. 
mark of the marquis of Landſdown, 
«that the allies, by their conduct 
i the war, would eſtabliſh a mili- 
tary republio in the heart of Europe” 
Hand thus it had turned out! 
Of Ireland, he had but few ob- 


ſervations to offer; and the chief 


was, if conciliation would not pro- 
duce tranquillity, would coercion! 
Was there any inſtance of ſuch an 
effect proceeding from ſuch mea. 
ſures? Had the war with France ot 
with America, both of which in- 
ſpired their advocates with the 


ſanguine hopes, afforded us any 


reaſon 
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reaſon to put conſidence in force? His ledged by Ireland, and, that that. 
majeſty's . preſent miniſters, indeed country ſhould be a, province to 
were not likely to tranquilliſe Ireland France, that point might be obtain- 
by conciliation z how could they, ed by conciliation : but he confi- 
when their conceſſion had always dently could declare, that it was the 
been known to proceed from fear? general wiſh of that kingdom to 
and when they refuſed to ſupplica - ſtand or fall by this. Every ſylla- 
tion what they granted to menace ? ble which a. noble earl had ſtated 
when they never accorded even tothe upon certain neceſſary ,meaſures 
Iriſ any thing which they had not had been contradicted by facts. 
before refuſed, or without ſtruggle There were indeed two ſets of peo - 
and reſiſtance. | And it was thus ple in Ireland; one ſaid they wiſhed 
the rulers of France argued, and only the emancipation of the ca- 
hence aroſe their reluctance to make tholics, the other, parliamentary 
ce till they could exact from the reform; in which they were not 
fear and feebleneſs of adminiſtra- ſincere. They made uſe of theſe 
tion what they would deſpair of pretexts to deceive the vulgar and 
obtaining from any other ſet of the ignorant. He confeſſed he was 
men. Obſerving in the politic not afraid of the effects of coercion, 
tactics here the nature our although he liked conceſſion in the 
miniſter, and his jealouſly of the right place: but not of that kind 
people, they naturally thought he which muſt endanger the ſtate. 
did not alk for peace in its true Ever ſince our ſovereign. had aſ- 
ſpirit, but becauſe. he would ap- cended the . throne, conceſſion had 
peaſe the clamour by the pretext of been granted after conceſſion. Ire- 
negotiation 3 and the directory bad land had a free trade, as free as could 
withheld that peace, which, if any be ſecurely made with regard to 
other men were our miniſters, they the other parts of his majeſty's do- 
would have found it their intereſt minions., Every catholic was free 
to grant. | OOTY who choſe to beſo—that was, as free 
The Britiſl miniſter, who was ſo as the ſafety of the ſtate would ad- 
dignified, that he would. hold no mit. Were the catholics to have 
terms with the murderers of the an equal ſhare in the government as 
king of France, had ſent a pleni- the proteſtants, the government and 
potentiary over to crouch to one of the country would be loſt. He 
the very worſt of his murderers ; was ſorry to be obliged to ſay, that 
and the enemy judging by. this, coercion was abſolutely neceſſary 
that by waiting longer they would in Ireland, to check and prevent the 
have more ample conceſſions, re- deſigns of the united Iriſkmen, , 
pulſed bim; = the malus animus Bat their efforts were now becoms 
was no more dead amongſt the ing more feeble, and the deluded 
rulers of France than amongſt ours, people awakened. to, their ſenſe of 
Lord Holland concluded with duty and allegiance by theſe mea- 
ſupporting ſtrongly the addreſs for ſures. He could not but obſerve 
diſmiſſion of the miniſters. the united Iriſhmen would never 
The marquis of Downſhire af- have committed ſuch atrocities F 
firmed, that no conciliation would they had not received ſupport from 
ſave Ireland: if, indeed, thereby was the clubs and ſocieties of this coun- 
meant, that the king of Great Bri - try; and he was aſhamed to ſee 
tan ſhould no longer be acknow- that too many A 22 
b 7 8 | og 
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+ Ntrength to theſe ſocieties, by be- 
longing to them. And that the me- 
naces of aſſaſſination, and the mur- 
ders, ſo ſhocking to human nature, 


were to be attributed to the princi- 


les which had been diſſeminated 
by the emiſſaries of France, by 
the correſponding” ſocieties, and by 
thoſe who had affiliated themſelves 
to the directory. Believing this, he 
had only to add his decided nega- 
.tive to the addreſs. | 
Lord Romney ſaid, it had been 
obſerved by lord Holland, that 
the two wars had been owing to the 
want of parliamentary reform now 
he could affirm (for he was in par- 
liament during the whole of the 
American war) that if ever there 
was a war ended by parliament, it 
was that, to the great joy and exul- 
tation of the country, He did not 
fee the ſlighteſt ground for the pre. 
ſent motion : miniſters poſſeſſed the 
Public opinion as much as at any 
riod of adminiſtration, and they 
deſerved the thanks, not the cen- 
ſure of the houſe. This. war had 
not been unſucceſsful; in no f 
upon the whole globe had we loſt 
a ſingle point. The enemy had 
been blocked up in their o] ports, 
and dared not attack us, even with- 
ina league of their coaſts, for they 
had not attempted it at Guernſey or 
Jerſey. Diſpiriting language ill be- 
came us; we ought to remember 
the fituation in which 'we ſtood 
laſt year, when ſurrounded with fo 
many domeſtic difficulties, and fo 
many domeſtic enemies. How was 
the picture changed! Men of eye- 
ry deſcription were now eager to 
ſhow their zeal in the cauſe of their 
country, and to contribute to the 
vernment under which they were 
o happy as to live. Reſpecting 
Ireland, he referred the houſe to 
the teſtimony of the marquis of 
Downſhire, who, from connexjons 
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in that kingdom, had much better 
information than any other perſon, 

It was matter of indifference 10 
him who were the miniſters, pro. 
vided they did their duty; and our 


capability of carrying on the war 


with more reſources this year than 
laſt, he conſidered as the effect oi 


the wiſe policy of the preſent ad. | 


miniſtration, So clear was his con- 
viction on this point, that if this 
motion (which had his total * 
probation) was not carried, 
ſhould vote for approving the con- 
duct of miniſters during the pro. 
greſs of the war. 
Earl Darnley roſe next, and ar. 
gued for a conſiderable time againſt 
the propoſed addreſs. He ſaid, be 
did not mean to deny there might 
be many men in the kingdom com- 
tent to form an "adminiſtration 
ſides his majeſty's miniſters, or 
his grace's particular friends; but 
he ever ſhould maintain that it was 
novel in the practice of the conſti- 
tution, that the crown ſhould en- 
truſt its power to men unknown to 
the country, either as to their cha- 


racter or principle, which muſt be 


the caſe if neither any perſon at 
pre ſent in adminiſtration, or ayow- 
edly in oppoſition to it, was ad- 
mitted. by © 
The queſtion was called for, and 
the lord chancellor began to read 
the motion, when the marquis oi 
Landſdown addreſſed the houſe. 
He faid, the queſtion before them 
was, whether the preſent miniſters 
were capable or incapable of con- 
ducting the affairs of the country 
at this critical juncture? Judging 
by their paſt conduct; and 
was no other way to judge, but by 
the conduct and actions of men. 
To form an accurate opinion, 
we had only to examine what they 
had promiſed, and what they had 


formed; and if they had pr 
perfo and if they | 10 
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miled any thing which they had not 
erformed, what reaſons could be 
alleged for their failure? If they 
had been proved to have acted as 
wiſe men ought to have acted, let 
them not only be free from cenſure, 
but receive applauſe”; for that man 
muſt be wea 
could adviſe the ſovereign to diſ- 
miſs miniſters who had acted well. 
It would be dangerons to ſuſpend 
the operations of government at 
ſuch a time, even for three days, 
without an adminiſtration. e 
ſpoke not with party ſpirit; there 
were men on each ſide whoſe talents 


he moſt highly reſpected. — The 


duke, whoſe motion was now be- 
fore the houſe, poſſeſſed an integrity 
of mind which could not be appre- 
ciated beyond its value; and if it 
ould appear that the miniſters had 
reduced the nation from affluence 
to poverty, and, with the command 
of the wealth of our country, 
brought it into that very ſtate in 
which they declared often the ene- 


my to be, and all this by negli- 


gence or incapacity, it would be 
the duty of their lordſhips' to ad- 
dreſs their ſovereign with petitions 
to diſmiſs them. 75 | 

The marquis then referred to the 
American war; he remembered, he 
ſaid, how much the paſſions were 
intereſted on that ſubje& alſo, and 
that every perſon who attempted to 
addreſs the judgment of the people 
was ſtigmatiſed and calumniated : 
he lived to ſee all that falfe ardour 
abate, but not until great miſchief 
had followed, Would to Heaven 
the danger was not now much 
preater! for the evils of that war 
were nothing in compariſon with 
the preſent, Bold and unqualified 
aſfurances of ſucceſs bad been re- 
peatedly made in that and in the 
other houſe: fimilar declarations 
were promulgated in the time of the 


4 


and wicked who 


American war; yet every one of 
them were contradicted by the 
events which took place; and ſo it 
it had been in this. With regard 
to allies, it was affirmed, they never 
would forſake us; when any thiug 
was urged againſt them it was con- 
fidered ſo dangerous, that a public 
diſcuſſion was ſaid to embroil the 
ſafety of the country. 7 

The coalition of the powers, 
againſt France was repreſented as 
an irreſiſtable force, far above that 
confederacy formed in the reign of 
queen Anne. Nay, he had heard it 
called a libel upon his imperial ma- 
jeſty to doubt the ſolvency of the 
court of Vienna; for actions to the 
amount of 4ool. for every Zool. 
were depoſited in the bank to make 
ood the payments of the imperial 
dan. The idea of the emperor 
making peace without us was 16 
abſurd, that its ftarement was not 
to be endured. The French were 
ſaid to be in a ſtate of penury;' 
that in Paris, and all the pro- 
vinces, they were reduced to their 
laſt- penny; that they had iſſued 
milliards in paper, which had been 
ſpent in a fingle campaign and 
which, amounting to the ſum of 
one hundred and ſeventy-two mil- 
lions ſterling, they could never pay; 
and that it was impoſſible for them 
to go on: whereas, we had a mit- 
lion ſurplus, beſides our ſinking 
fund; in ſhort, that our property - 
was unbuunded, whilſt they had uot 


any. | | 
"The war, indeed, was to ſecure 
our property, which would be 
done ſo completely, notwithſtand- 


ing the war, that we ſhould never 


be called upon to go out of the or- 


| dinary courſe of taxation, Let theſe 


promiſes be compared with facts. 
Added to them, we were aſſured of 
reat ſucceſs upon the continent ; 
rom which we were now driven, 

nor 
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nor could any thing protect us from 
miſchief there, but the total inſig- 
Nificance to which we were re- 
duced. And what period had there 
been, till the preſent, in the hiſtory 


of Europe, when Great Britain dar- 


ed not ſhow herſelf upon the con- 
tinent, aud was blotted out of the 
map! We had no embaſſador to 
ſee or repreſent any thing re ſpect- 
ing our balance of power, which 
we now had loſt, and loſt through 
the miſmanagement of miniſters ! 
Lord Holland (continued the 
marquis) aſked, the other day, for 
ſome papers relative to Belgium 
being inſiſted upon as a fine gua nor 
of peace: had he been in the houſe 
he would have ſaved him the trou- 
ble, becauſe mipiſters had no ſuch 
papers to produce; if they had, 
what could. poſſeſs them to make 


that abſurd demand upon the 


French, on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1796? They then infiſted on 
the reſtoration of the Milaneſe and 
the whole of Savoy ; and that every 
thing ſhould be put on the footi 
of the /atus quo ante bellum, In leſs 
than four months after, it appeared 
that the. emperor had opened a ne- 
otiation with the French, ſtipu- 
ating, as a preliminary, not to in- 
fiſt upon any of thoſe points which 
our miniſters infiſted upon for him, 
Could they have done this, had they 
received communications from the 
court of Vienna? This ' negotia- 
tion opened the 17th of April, 
1797. But what was become of 
the milliarde of paper which were 
o bear down the finance of 
rance? Theſe they had got rid 
of, at the expenſe to their overn- 
ment of only fix millions ſterling ; 
and contrived to continue the war, 
which had been pronounced by our 
- miniſters impoſſible. Their paper 
was extinct, inſtead of being ex- 
tended, But what was our ſtate of 


finance? We were driven to ene 
ry deſperate. refource : ſomebody 
ſaid ſomething of ſwindling, and 
this was very near the truth. With 
regard to ſubſcriptions, he muſt re- 


at what had been ſaid by Mr, 


Burke, who had greaf. weight wit 
miniſters; | „It was one ſtep. to. 
wards the diſſolutidn of all proper. 
ty.” We were going all over the 
country, making. public and char- 
tered bodies apply the property en- 
truſted to-them for. certain uſes to 
the exigencies of . government 
The bank of England is made to 
give a0, oool. without the advice 
of council, Why had they a coun- 
cil? Why ſhould they throw away 


.their own money, and the money of 


others, at the feet of the executive 
l It was contrary to 
the principles of juſtice, and con- 
trary to the rules of la. 
bere was another point which 
demanded ſerious conſideration: 
it had been ſaid, in another houſe, 
that offices and places were held 
by a ſtronger tenure, than any free- 
hold.” This was a doctrine which 
ſhould never go unrefuted by him: 
to conſider offices and places under 
the crown of equal or ſuperiot 
weight with freehold property was 2 
molt dangerous. principle. 
were obtained by accident, intrigue, 
or court corruption, and ought ne. 
ver to be placed on the footing of 
a freehold. . If pro was Iaſe- 
cure, liberty would ſoon, become 
ſo; indeed, property. might ſooner 
ſubſiſt without liberty, than liberty 
without property. _- 
The marquis next expatiated up- 
on the folly of the miniſters, in en- 
deavouring to extend our empite 
by conqueſt : it was pleaſing 10 
weak minds, becauſe it extend. 
patronage ; but, in a national view, 
it was deſtructive, e had con- 
quered iſlands, and given them up. 
| | Corkca 
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Corſica had been ours, at an im- 
menſe expenſe, and was reſigned; 
and it would have been well if we 
had abandoned our mad ſchemes of 
conqueſt in St. Domingo, Of the 
ſtate of Ireland he thought ditfer- 
ently from the marquis of Down- 
ſhire; he believed it held from one 
end to the other by military tenure. 
That very * he had received ac- 
counts, not from a politician, who 
coloured facts to ſuit his ſyſtem ; not 
from a man. who was paid for writ- 
ing news; but a plain individual, 
who affirmed, that the farmers in 
Ireland were declining their tillage ! 
What a ſcene of calamity did this 
open! at leaſt, it was the poſſibi- 
lity of a famine in one part of the 
empire. But to look at it upon a 
larger ſcale ; what was the Britiſh 
empire? It conſiſted of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with its depen- 
dencies, which he conceived to be 
a conſiderable burden in any but a 
commercial view, Even India was 
only of importance for its wealth ; 
and that was little advantage com- 
pared with the loſſes of life and cor- 
ruption of morals which it occa- 
ſoned. Scotland was ſaid to be 
quiet, and no diſtruſts, reigning be- 
tween the gentry and the labourers, 
leading to diſaffection; though the 
ſtate of trials would ſcarcely lead 
one to this concluſion. But the 
time might ſoon arrive when Eng- 
land muſt ſupport Scotland to car- 
ry on a war in Ireland; and in 
this way, if the country was made 
t gold, and men ſprung up as 
muſhrooms, we could not long 
continue this ſyſtem, If we were 
ſecure from invaſion, the want of 


money would deſtroy our efforts, 


: He much objected to coercion ; 
it required ſuperior talents to that 
of lenity : we might not always 
hear of a Richelieu, or an Oliver 
Cromwell; and, from the earlieſt 
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hiſtory of mankind, the 
dents were twenty to one in fa- 


reces 


vour of gentle meaſures. The 
diiference between a wiſe and a 
weak man was, that the wiſe man 
ſaw an event three days before the 
other. . 
Reſpecting the ſpecific motion 
before the houſe, the marquis aide 
though he had always been inclinec 
againſt ſimilar motions, he was 
for this, from the experience of 
1782, where he found miniſters 
called in to make a peace, and then 
diſmiſſed, He called for the diſ- 
miſſal of the preſent miniſters im- 
mediately, becauſe we were in a 
deſperate ſituation, and no time 


was to be loſt. Let us but have an 


adminiſtration who could procure 
tranquillity, and they would a- 
chieve great good, although thoſe 
who were in power ſhould return 
to it, and thoſe who procured peace 


were to be hanged for their trouble, 


Lord Mulgrave defended the ' 
conduct of the miniſters, eſpeciall 
as it reſpected the finances of this 
country. So far, he faid, had it 
been from any thing approaching to 


Fwindling, that our engagements had 


been moſt punctually and honoura - 
bly fulfilled, which evinced their 
capacity and their uprightneſs. The 
confidence of the people alſo was 
forcibly proved, by the ſpirit and 
alacrity with which they now preſſ- 
ed forward with voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions in aid of the growing exigen- 
cies of the ſtate, If there were 
any objection to be urged againſt 
adminiſtration, it was, their mani- 
feſting a deſire to enter into a nego- 
tiation with France when there was 
no probability of ſucceſs. Re- 
ſpeRing the laſt, he believed there 


was no difference of opinion as to 


the cauſe of its termination, nor 
would it admit an argument in fa- 
four of the enemy. | 

| | His 
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His lordſhipinveighed with great 
force and ability againſt the princi- 
ples of the united Iriſhmen, who, 
he. ſaid, were N to throw 
their country into the hands of 
France; but if it was ever ſo unfor- 
tunate as to fall under the tyranny 
of the directory, it might now an- 
ticipate the horrors of ſlavery, by 
reflecting on the ſituation to which 
they had reduced all who had lif- 
tened to their invitations of frater- 
nity. Theſe were the fatal effects 
which he deprecated, and on theſe 
he reſted his reſiſtance to a concili- 
ation with the rebels of Ireland, 
and his defence of the prefent mi- 
niſters; for if they could not make 
peace, as was ſtated by the duke, 
nor | conciliate Ireland, as was 
affirmed by lord Holland, was there 
not reaſon to apprehend that France, 
viewing a change of miniſters, as 
a change of the ſyſtem of the war, 
as an acknowledgment that we 
were the original aggreſſors, would 
extend her demands with the la- 
mentations of the new embaſſador, 
and grow in infolence as the mi- 
niſters of the new creation enlarg- 
ed their ſympathies and profeſſed 
their griefs? He was not for en- 
truſting power to the hands of any 
men whom the French would re- 
gard as their friends; nor did he 
think it either. ſafe or expedient to 
remove miniſters, who enjoyed the 
confidence of the country, to make 
room for thoſe who were ſuppoſed 
leſs objectionable to the directory; 
and under theſe circumitances he 
could not approve the motion of 
his grace. 
Lord Grenville confidered the 
reſent motion as much more 
important to the ſuture intereſts 
of the country, than in its re- 
ference to the conduct and cha- 
racter of the whole Britiſh nation. 
It related leſs to theſe than to the 
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ſyſtem on which the parliament 
and people of England were noy 
acting in 2 to the arm 
and principles of France. In gr. 
der to decry this ſyſtem, and in. 
duce the nation to confeſs the 
crimes and folly, the injuſtice and 
cruelty, with which his grace had 
charged them, he had reviyed all 


the unfounded allegations reſpeR. 


ing the principle of the war, ſo 
often made in that place, and ſo 
often rejected. The deciſive proof 
upon this ſubject were to be found 
in the journals of the houſe, not 
in looſe recollection and vague e. 
port. The ſpeeches with Which 
the king had opened and concluded 
each ſeſtion of parliament afforded 
authentic records of the language 
of government concerning the ori- 
gin, grounds, and progreſs of the 
war. There were many declar:- 
tions beſides which the houſe had 
made at different periods, to ob- 
viate miſrepreſentation, Why were 
not theſe appealed to? This wa 
his defence of parliament againſt 
the imputation of its having varied 
its language or diſguiſed its ob- 
jets —of having engaged in the 
war for the reſtoration of mo- 
narchy, or having purſued it with 
any other view than that of obtain- 
ing an honourable peace for this 

country. 3 | 
But, it was aſſerted, that mini- 
ſters had pledged themſelves that 
the allies would never deſert them, 
Was it poſſible ſuch a pledge could 
have been given, or parliament 
ever require it? The Britiſh go⸗ 
vernment could not control the 
conduct of foreign powers. They 
had, indeed, alleged, particularly 
in the caſe of Auſtria, the . various 
motives of good faith, honour, and 
dignity, of intereſt, and even ſecu- 
rity, which ought to induce that 
power to abide by its ente, 
| wich 
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with Great Britain; and if they 
had not yet been taught, that by 
making the public faith of their 
orernments, they had ſhaken the 
F andation of their thrones, we 
might regret the circumſtance for 
their ſake, and lament it for our 
own; but we could not, in juſtice, 
impute the blame of blindneſs to 
men who acted on more honour- 
able principles and with a wiſer 
policy, We had alſo this conſo- 
lation, that if we contend alone, it 
is againſt an enemy exhauſted by 


the effects of that very ſyſtem of 


alliance ſo condemned, What able 
ſtateſman would decline availin 

himſelf in a juſt conteſt of uſefu 
allies, becauſe there could be no 
certainty of their permanent aſſiſt- 
ance; or refuſe a powerful aid, 
becauſe it might poſſibly be with- 
drawn before the termination of 
the war ? 

In all the ſtatements of our pro- 
greſs and miſcarriages, not the 
lighteſt mention had been made of 
our naval triumphs : on the affairs 
of the continent, in which we had 
only a ſecondary intereſt, they had 
dwelt with peculiar emphaſis; but 
of that which was the primary ob- 
jet of Great Britain, not a word 


had been uttered, The houſe was 


adjured to diſmiſs the miniſters, 
without examining the principal 
feature in their cauſe. For the 
ſyſtems of foreign courts, whom 
we could not dire; for the ſucceſs 


of military plans which we could not 


control; for the operations of 
diſtant armies, in which we had 
not the ſmalleſt ſhare; the che- 
rater and conduct of miniſters 
was attacked, Of that which is 
immediately within the ſphere of 
britiſh government, which claims 
the firſt duty of adminiſtration, 
and the firſt, attention of parlia- 
went, they baniſh all conſidera» 
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tion. Againſt. this mode of trial, 
his lordſhip ſaid, he muſt decided- 
ly proteſt : in that part of the war 
which belonged to England, and 
in which alone our conduct could- 
appear entire and unmixed, we had 
obtained ſucceſſes which ſurpaſſed 
the moſt brilliant examples of our 
anceſtors. It was with theſe that 
he was not afraid to compare the 
preſent war, demanding of his op- 
nents what other period of our 
iſtory could be found, when, af- 
ter the decifive and glorious vic- 
tories gained over the fleets of 
France, Spain, and Holland, the 
Britiſh navy had rid triumphant at 
the ſame moment at the mouths of 
Breſt, Cadiz, and the Texel. 
But we had evinced a diſpoſi- 
tion to continue the war beyond 
the time when peace could have 
been obtained.” | ; 
It was difficult to meet an aſ- 
ſertion which did not ſpecify the 
time to which it referred. As a 
general aſſertion, he denied it in 
the moſt unequivocal terms; but 
as far as he could collect the time 
alluded to, it was that of Robe- 
ſpierre, of whom he could not ſpeak. 
in terms of abhorrence equally forci- 
ble with thoſe uſed by every French- 
man, He mentioned the name to 
remind their lordſhips of the ſyſtem 
of terror then purſued. There was 
then no government in France, 
unleſs a reign of aſſaſſins, butch- 
ers, and executioners, deſerved to 
be called ſo. There was no ten- 
dency to peace, unleſs it could be 
found in the reports of Barrere, 
who firſt brought forward the com- 
pariſon of Rome and Carthage, 


who then firſt announced the prin- , 
ciple Delenda eff Carthago, leaving 
to his ſucceſſors the firſt example 
of that language ſo completely 

ed by the French di- 


Ea. If 


ſince adopt 
rectary, . 
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If other proof were wanting, it 


might be found in that decree of 


giving no quarter to the Britiſh 
troops; a decree, which in juſtice 
to the French troops, little as he 
was diſpoſed to praiſe them, he 
muſt ſay, that even ey had re- 
fuſed to execute, So far was he 
from thinking that, at that mo- 


ment, there was any real chance 


of negotiation, he believed, from 
his ſoul, that any Britiſh miniſter, 
then ſent to Paris, wonld have 
been ſeut to the guillotine with the 
reſt of the victims. From the fall 
of Robeſpierre, every opportunity 
which pointed towards peace had 
been eagerly embraced ; the queſ- 
tion of the negotiation at Paris had 
that night been revived—often as 
it had been diſcuſſed before ; but 
his grace had brought forward an 
accuſation ſo extraordinary, that 
he could not refrain exprefſing yt- 
ter aſtoniſhment at it. The duke 
had affirmed, “ that the plan of 
peace offered by Great Britain 
reſted on the partition and ſpolia- 
tion of the little powers of Eu- 
rope.“ Spain and Holland had ne- 
ver before been conſidered in the 


deſcription of “ /:ztle powers“ - nor 


would it have been regarded as a 
"5a of pacific diſpoſition, if we 
d announced at Paris, that peace 


muſt be deferred till Ruſſia, Auſtria, 


and Pruſſia, were compelled (by 
what means he knew not) to re- 
ſtore the ancient limits of Poland, 

We were no parties to that par- 
tition which we had always repro- 
bated, but which we had no means 
to prevent, much leſs to reſcind 
after its completion, Holland, when 
we were firſt driven into the war, 


was a friendly independent power, 


thoſe poſſeflions which we conſi- 


with whom reſted the defence of 
dered as the keys. of the oth 


empire in India, We offered) to 
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France, that if the could replice | 
Holland in that ſituation of inde. 
pendence and amity towards yg, 
we would reſtore thoſe conqueſts; 
adding, that we would weigh to 


what extent our own fafety would 


allow us, to relax from demands in 
which that conſideration had form- 
ed the principal ingredient. 
So far from plundering the little 
powers, the projet had been en. 
preſsly framed to prevent fuch : 
meaſure, If, by the reſtoration of 
our conqueſts in France, we could 
have procured the Netherlands for 
the emperor, all plea for thoſe, ex. 
tenſive ſchemes of partition nos 
in agitation would have been fe. 
moved. The failure of that - 


had led to the ſyſtem now purſued | 


at Raſtadt, withont the concurrence 
of Great Britain. Of the nepotia- 
tion at Liſle, the duke had found 
it impoſſible to ſpeak in terms 
contrary to the ſentiments of the 
country upon it; and therefore 
had contented himſelf with blam- 
ing the choice of the negotiator, 
On this, he ſhould only remark, 
that he was now cenſured for em- 
loying a man on whoſe conduct, 
in the moſt difficult ſituation, nei- 
ther malignity nor faction could 

fix the flighteſt imputation. 
The ſubje& of “ radical re- 
form,” for ſome reaſon of manage- 
ment or intrigue, ſeemed to be put 
leſs forward in this night's debate 
than formerly: the light was thrown 
on other parts of the picture, whill 
this was ſhaded over, and kept 
with care in the back ground. Still 
however it was there: the duke 
had declared he would never be- 
long to any government that did 
not carry through this radical re- 
form; and concluded his ſpeech 
with imprecations on himſelf it 
ever he acted with the preſent mi- 
nifters who were hoſtile to It 
| Whatever 
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Whatever diſlike his grace might 
f-el to their ſyſtem, it could not 
poſſibly exceed the deteſtation which 
they entertained for the principles 
and conduct of radical reformers. 
Their opinion, Indeed, was the 
fame which had been delivered by 
Condorcet, who, when he an- 
nounced with joy that the patriots 
of England were labouring in that 
cauſe, added, that from ſuch reform 
the tranſition would be ſhort to the 
eſtabliſhment of a complete re- 
public. | 

The duke, indeed, had conſented 
that the new miniſters ſhould poſt- 
pone the queſtion in England; but 
in Ireland, he required it ſhould be 
carried immediately: nor was this 
all; peace muſt be procured with 
France notwithſtanding her inve- 
terate hoſtility to us: and a noble 
marquis had ſaid, what he ſeemed 
to think a matter of much indif- 
ference to the houſe, thongh to 
the new miniſter it might be a mat- 
ter of ſome conſideration, *that the 
peace muſt be made, though the 
7 who made it would proba- 
ly be hanged.“ The principles on 
which ſuch a e was likely to 
be effected could eaſily be collect- 
ed: in addition to all our “ in- 
juſtice,” in oppoſing it, we- muſt 
humble ourſelves to the directory, 
and confeſs our ſincere repentance 
for the bloodſhed and carnage they 
had occaſioned, The marquis had 
given the houſe an eſtimate of the 
value of our foreign poſſeſſions : 
perhaps the directory, out of pity, 
and in conſideration of our humi- 
lity, would deliver us from ſome 
part of the burden under which 
we complained ;' they might poſ- 
ſibly have the goadneſs to relieve 
us of Jamaica, to take upon tilem- 
ſelves the defence of our Indian 
poſſeſſions ; perhaps even to diſ- 
charge us from the weight of Ben» 
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gal; and though we might loſe tbe 
- 


{| part of our commerce, more 
than half our revenue, and the 
whole ſupply of our naval ſtrength, 
we ſhould certainly remain a light, 
diſburdened, welkcompa@ed pow- 
er, peculiarly fitted to reſiſt the 
future enterpriſes of France, and 
to defend ourſelves againſt that 
tyranny which even the noble lord 
had deſcribed as the utmoſt of hu- 
man miſery. If theſe were the 
conditions of the peace, he ſeriouſſy 
believed the marquis's prediction 


would be verified— the miniſters 


who made it would be hanged” 
and he was ſute they would de- 


ſerve to be ſo. ws 
But the houſe had heard that 


night another matter of no light 


importance; the correſponding ſo- 
cieties had been mentioned: what 


- theſe ſocieties were, their publica - 


tions, their meetings, were in the 
memory of their lordſhips. 
Lord Downſhire had told them, | | 
that even the united Irifhmen would 
not have proceeded to their enor- 


mities without theſe encourage- 


ments, Yet with theſe very ſocie- 
ties the duke and his, party were 
ſuſpected to have formed a myſte 
rious enigmatical connexion. He 
truſted this ſuſpicion would be 
hoped no member 
of that houſe could have the 
ſmalleſt difficulty in difavowing the 


charge, and he /olemnly called upon 


the dule to do fo. * 
For himſelf, and thoſe with 


whom he had the happineſs of be- 


ing connected, he had explained 
the motives of their conduct; it 
was for the houſe to decide upon 
the queſtion; it would not affett- 
the principles on wicht they acted, 


anxious only to bear their part, 


whatever it might be, in that noble 
ſtand which placed this country 
zt this moment in a ſtate of greater 
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eonſideration and reſpect in Eu- 
rope than ever ſhe had acquired at 
the head of the moſt trigmgbant 
league. If they were*#nxious for 
glory, it was the glory of reſiſt- 
ance, firſt in labour, firſt in danger, 
and, he truſted, not laſt in honour! 

The marquis of Landſdown in 
reply ſaid, the noble lord derived 
no inconfiderable aid from a loud 
voice, a confident manner, and an 
aàuthoritative air, the uſual conco- 
mitants of office. But nothing 
mould prevent his maintaining 
what no wiſe repreſentations could 
do away. He denied the argu- 
ments uſed by the ſecretary of 
ſtate: he contended that it was not 
the intereſt of France, any more than 
of this country, to divide the Ger- 
man empire, and diſſolve a num- 
ber of the ſmall independent ſtates 
which were ſo many years the bul- 
warks, and preſerved the balance, 
of Europe, and to divide them, fo 
as to add them to three or four 
great powers. To this the repub- 
- tic was driven. Great Britain had 
- refuſed them reaſonable conditions 
of peace, which they were anxious 
to obtain, and their only alterna- 


tive was to hang round the em- 


peror, and -make the beſt terms 


they could with him. It was not 


to the time of Robeſpierre he al- 
luded, when he ſpoke of the beſt 
opportunity of making peace; 
though even then advantageous 
terms might have been made ; and 
he ſaw no reaſon why it might not 
be concluded at this moment. His 
lordſhip concluded with lamenting 
the dangers of the preſent conteſt, 
ſaying, that in a few months it may 
be a queſtion about the people's 


liberties, their lordſhips' proper- 
ties; and Heaven forbid it ſhould 
ever touch the crown! 

The duke of Bedford roſe to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſecretary of ſtate had 


he had formed any 


been driven to his uſual miferabl, - 
ſhifts, and again aflimilated | hi, | 


own. fate with that of the county, 
to avert: the vengeance of an ini. 
tated-and injured people. He fel 
no ſurpriſe at being himſelf © 
lumniated; and he was now deter. 
mined to trouble them no more, 
fince his conduct, and not the dif. 
treſſes of the country, was made 


the ſubje&t of diſcuſſion. Their 


lordſhips could beſt judge whether 
myſterious and 
enigmatical connexion with the 
correſponding ſocieties, or with any 
ſet of men who were traitors to 
their country, He was now called 
to anſwer the charge alleged in 
ſuch extraordinary terms, as “ mz 


nagement, intrigue, and trick,” and 


it might aſtoniſh the houſe that to 
ſuch charges he made no-reply, 
There was ſuch a thing as true 
honour, and there were characten 
who imbibed it from their infan- 
Cy. © Thoſe who poſſeſſed it were 
as little capable of ſuſpecting qthers 


of meanneſs “ and myſterious enig- 


matical connexion” as they were 


of practiſing it. He ſhould be 


ſorry if the bouſe imagined bim 
capable of deſcending to ſuch low 
and degrading reſources ; but to 
thoſe who did ſuſpect him he 
ſhould make no reply, but a declz- 
ration of ſovereign contempt for 
them, their character, their con- 
duct, and their opinions! 

The queſtion was called for, 
and the houſe divided, on the 
duke's motion | 
Non-contents 88, proxies 25-113 
Contents 11, roxies-2 — 14, 

As ſoon as the diviſion was over, 
lord Romney moyed the following 
reſolution ; | 

« Reſolved, | 

« That in a criſis, in which all 
the intereſts of the country are at 
ſtake, we have ſeen the zeal and 
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blic ſpirit of every rank riſin 
in proportion to the magnitude o 
the occaſion, and animated by the 
ſame ſentiments: we deem it an 
indiſpenſable duty, inſtead of diſ- 
tracting the council of our ſove- 
reign by propoſals of change, to 
renew the declaration of our ad- 
herence to the principles which 
have governed the council, and in 
which the parliament has uni- 
formly concurred for the ſecurity 
of theſe kingdoms againſt foreign 
attack, and for the maintenance of 
ourreligion, laws, and conſtitution.” 

The reſolution was carried ne- 
mine contradicente. 

We ſhall cloſe this chapter- with 
a ſhort account of the progreſs of 
a bill for 1 the publication 
of newſpapers, which was paſſed 
in this ſeſſion. 

On the 1zith of June, the attor- 
ney-general brought in a bill for 
regulating the proprietors and pub- 
liſhers of newſpapers, Mr. Jekyll 
oppoſed its being read the third 
time, from what he called a mo- 
tive of conſtitutional jealouſy of 
every thing which appeared an at- 
tack upon the liberty of the preſs, 
The houſe, he ſaid, ought to be 
extremely cautious before they aſ- 
ſented to any meaſure which might 
diminiſh that ineſtimable bleſſing. 
It was now upwards of a century 
ſince it had been touched; the ju- 
riſdiction of the ſtar· chamber, and 
the power of the licenſer of the 
_ might eaſily be recollected. 

his abominable juriſdiction was 
contrived by the long parliament, 
and enforced durin 
teſtable reigns of Charles II. and 
king James. After the revolution, 
theſe regulations continued only 
hx years; and (if he remembered 
aright) were ended in the year 1694. 
He knew the attorney- general had 
alfirmed, that this was not an at- 


the two de- 
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tack, but a regulation of the li- 
berty of the preſs: but it created 
a facility in proſecutions againſt it, 
and this was objection enough; 
for it was the commencement of a 
ſyſtem tending to deſtroy freedom; 
and, with that freedom, public li- 
berty. The cenſorial power of 
our preſs was the t guardian 
of Britiſh libertv, and a celebrated 
author (M. de Lolme) had aſſigned 
it as the cauſe. This bill would 
make men of property and reſpec- 
tability retire from newſpapers al- 
together; and they then would 
fall into the hands of men of def+ 
perate fortune and low character, 
and the conſequence would be an 
increaſe inſtead of diminution of 
the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, 
Hand-bills on brown paper would 
be ſubſtituted every day for a-uſe- 
ful well-regulated paper. This 
bill would render innocent perſons 
liable to proſecution, merely be- 
cauſe they were proprietors, al- 
though they had no ſhare in the 
management of the publication. 
He oppoſed it, therefore, as an 
infringement on the invaluable 
bleſſing of liberty, handed down to 
us by our anceſtors. . 

The attorney-general ſaid, his 
object was to reſtore, not infringe 
upon it; the true liberty of the 
preſs was, that every man might 
publiſh what he pleaſed, but he 
ſhould be reſponſible to the public 
for what he publiſhed. Any man 
might make fair and free remarks 
on public men and public mea- 
ſures; and ſuch men might carr 
on their newſpapers after this bi 
had paſſed. as well as before: it onl 
ſecured to the public that which 
they had a right to demand, the ap- 
pearance of a reſponſible party in a 


court of juſtice, ſo as to be amena- 
ble to law. So far from this being 
a means of flinging the newſpapers 

I4 into 
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into the hands of the dregs of the 
aer ge. it would take it out of ſuch 
nds, and exclude all perſons, who 
were not viſible to thoſe whom 
they calumniated, from being able 
to ſhelter themſelves in obſcurity. 
He had ſo frequently explained 
himſelf upon this bill, that he 
would only now add, it was upon 
the principle of the liberty of the 
preſs he brought it in, to reſtore 
this ſacred bleſſing, by rendering 
thoſe who injured the characters of 
others anſwerable for it in the ſame 
way that every other man was an- 
ſwerable. ee | 
Sir Francis Burdett ſaid, that he 
conſidered this ſubject to be of ſo 


8 important a nature, that he could 


not allow it to paſs without ſtating 
his objections. The meaſure came 
from the king's attorney- general; 
a quarter from whence any mea- 
ſure ſhould be regarded by Engliſh- 
men with ſuſpicion, eſpecially this: 
it was the offspring of a very doubt- 
ful parent, uſhered into the world 
under very unfavourable auſpices, 
and introduced at a time in which 
it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
overnment would be deſirous of 
Rn its conduct from public 
inveſtigation. The law was al- 
ready armed with more than power 
ſufficient for puniſhing the errors 
and reſtraining the exceſſes of the 
preſs; but a government aiming at 
tyranny would never think” the 
_-w enough under control, until 
was able to commit every out- 
rage without the fear of reproach. 
To practice injuflice without hear- 
ing of it, was the —— deſideratum 
and key-ſtone of tyranny; and 


thus, every ſtate aſpiring at that 
object, never failed to complain 
bitterly of the licentiouſneſs of the 

reſs, and of the difficulty of com- 
ing at thoſe perſons, the 1 go 
tors of public prints, who, 1 


not 


venal, were marked out as vic 
tims. n 

A good and free government 
bad nothing to apprehend, and 
every thing to hope, from the li. 


berty of the preſs. But deſpotiſm 


courted ſhade and obſcurity: it 
dreaded the ſcrutiniſing eye of li. 
berty : and if an arbitrary diſpoſed 
prince, beret by an unprin. 
cipled miniſter, and backed by a 
corrupt parliament, was to caſt 
about for means to ſecure ſuch a 
triple tyranny, no means better 


could be deviſed than the bill up · 


on the table. | 
The great man with whom the 
mimiſter ſeemed condemned 0 
form a ſtriking and everlaſting 
contraſt (his father), when preſſed 
by the ſycophants 'of his time to 
allow a meaſure of this kind to be 
brought into parliament uhder his 
adminiſtration, when, urged to it 
in order to ſuppreſs the calaumnies 
againſt his own reputation, replied 
with a dignity of ſoul” which 
ſtamped his character“ No=the 
the preſs, like the air, is a chartered 
libertine,” The preſent miniſters 
fonght to ſcare us into their mea- 


ſures, by holding out the dread of a 


revolution, whilſt themſelves were 
the greateſt, the only revolutioniſts 
from whom we had any thing to 
fear, from whom we had ſuffered 
much, and had ſtill more to expect. 
They had already nearly complet- 
ed a great revolution, not in fa- 
vour of, but againſt liberty. He 
then reminded the houſe of the 
unconſtitutional meaſures daily in- 
troduced : one he ſafd, he could 
not forbear naming ; the infamous 
practice (by which the whole hw 
of impriſonment was changed) of 
ſending men to thoſe Baſtiles which 


diſgraced the country—thoſe pti- 


vate priſons, where, under the pre- 
tence of regulations, puniſhments 
| were 
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were inflicted upon men as illegal 
as they were cruel, And what were 
thoſe regulations ſocalled? To keep 
men in diſmal, heart-ſickening ſoli- 
tude—to feed them upon bread and 
water, and that ſcantily too to 
doom them to hard labour (an in- 
definite term) exacted by ſtripes, at 
the will, perhaps, of a mercileſs 
goaler. If this was not tyranny, 
he knew not what the definition 
or eſſence of tyranny was. Natu- 
ral it was for ſuch a government to 
complain of the preſs: it was part 
of that revolution which had been 
brought about, and which the pre- 
ſent bill would ſecure, the ſeeds of 
which were ſown as early as the 
acceſſion of the preſent king to 
the throne; and the effects had been 
foreſeen by the wiſe lord Chatham, 
and the country had been fore- 
warned by him. But miniſterial 
corruption blinded the nation then, 
as it did now; and there was reaſon 
to fear it would end, as that great 
ſtateſman foretold, in the ſubverſion 
of our old free conſtitution, and the 
eſtabliſhment of a German govern- 
ment. He did not mean this as a 
term of invective: but he firmly 
believed there was-a 'plan for go- 
verning this country, not accord- 
ing to its old liberal maxims, as 
eſtabliſhed at the Revolution, but 
according to a ſyſtem repugnant to 
every principle of juſtice and of 
liberty. The bill appeared the 
more dangerous, becauſe it was not 
a direct open attack—-it was a mea- 
ſure which ſapped and under- 
mined ; and, without wearing the 
garb of violence, like the ſilent 
lapſe of time, was ſo much the 
more certain of its effect. Seeing 
therefore the miſchief, and no ade- 
quate good remitting from it, rely- 
ing upon the ſenſe, ſpirit, and 
well-founded jealouſies of our 
forefathers upon this ſubject, he 
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concluded with ſaying, he would 
guide his conduct upon this oc- 
caſion by their judgment, and 
decidedly vote againſt ſuch a bill, 
deriving, as it did, its origin from 
the uttorney- general of the crown. 
Mr. Ryder roſe, and challenged 
any one to prove that this bill had 
the ſmalleſt tendency to make that 
criminal which was not criminal 
by the law of the land before. It 
did not vary the manner in which 
libels were to be tried; it was only 
to pre vent the evaſions of the pro- 
rietors of the newſpapers from be- 
ing anſwerable for any thing which 
r in their papers. Anſwer- 
able they always were by law; and 
this was to compel them to come 
forward, and abide the event of a 
fair trial in a court of juſtice, This 
was not only the law of England, 
but of all countries, under all go- 
vernments, ſince the preſs had been 
invented. 8&2 | 
Mr. Sheridan contended that it 
was bad in principle. Govern- 
ment pretended that they could not 
find the editor of the Courier; but 
it was not true; there was always a 
reſponſible perſon concerned in 
that paper, whoſe name aud ad- 
dreſs muſt be at the ſtamp- office. 
The firſt object of the bill was to 
throw all the newſpapers into the 
hands of government. Such he was 
afrga would ſtill be the effect of it. 
Perfiſting in this meaſure only 
oved there was a ſyitematic de- 
to put an end to the liberty of 
preſs altogether. The viſible 
gbliſher of a newſpaper had hi- 
;erto been conſidered as the re- 
ſponſible perſon in a court of juſ- 
tice; but now a different plan was 
adopted. He objected to this: 
there were many who contributed 
to the publication of very excel- 


lent works, uſeful to the publie, 


who yet had good reaſons for con- 
cealing 
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cealing their names. What was 
the evil of this? There would al- 
ways be a publiſher eaſily brought 
forward to anſwer all the purpoſes 
of ſecurity for what was printed, 
He then proceeded to ſhow that 
this bill tended to do away the 
ſpirit of Mr. Fox's bill; and, laſtly, 
objected to it, becauſe it reverſed 
the order of judicial proceedings, 


by caſting the onzs on the perſon 


accuſed, not the accuſing party. 
The ſolicitor- general - replied, 

that the honourable gentleman did 

not underſtand the bill: infinu- 


ations were thrown out that go- 


vernment was deſtroying the con- 


ſtitution of the country—a moſt 


unjuſt and falfe accuſation. In 
the Courier was one of the moſt 
atrocious libels reſpecting French 
riſoners. The prevention of ſuch 
ibels anonymouſly put in, and diſ- 
ſeminated far and wide, was alone 
the object of the bill. 

Mr. Sheridan wiſhed to know 
whether the editor of a newſpaper, 
if he could prove the paragraph 
had been taken from a French pa- 
per, ſhould be liable to the pe- 
nalties enacted in the bill. 

The ſolicitor-general anſwered, 
that if the paragraph tended to in- 
—_ contempt of his majeſty's per- 
0 


newſ publiſhing ſuch a libel 
ſhould be liable to theſe penalties, 
whether copied from a French 
newſpaper or not. 

Mr, Wilberforce expreſſed the 
ſtrongeſt diſapprobation of + the 
manner in which the bill was 
22 He felt particularly ſhocked, 

e ſaid, at the language uſed by fir 
Francis Burdet ; and ſtill more ſo, 
becauſe, from the liberal principles 
of that baronet, he was likely to 
expreſs the ſentiment of a large 
community. The tendency of ſuch 
expreſſions and intemperate zeal | 
was miſchievous. 14 

Mr. Robert Thornton ſaid, that 


no precaution ought to be omitted 


to curb the licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs. We had witneſſed the hor- 
rors of the revolution in France; 
we had to deplore the rebellion in 
Ireland; the principal ſource of 
each was the ſcandalous abuſe of 
the liberty of the preſs. The quei. 
tion being put for the poſtponing 
of the bill, the houſe divided ; 
Ayes. +; 
Noes „ 


Majorlty ß 3 ; 


The bill afterwards paſſed both 
houſes, and received his majeſty's 
aſſent. | 


n or government, the editor of a 
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Debates in the Britiſh Parliament concerning the Affairs of Ireland, The 
Earl of Moira's Motion in the: Houſe of Lords —negatived. Intereſting 
Explanation between the Earl of Moira aud the Marquis 4 Downſiire. 

Ie Duke of Leinfter's Motion reſpecting Ireland, Lord G. Cavendiſ's 
Motion in the Houſe of Commons on the ſame Subjcti—negatived, Mr. 

' Fox's Motion on the ſame Subject: rejected. Maſſage from his Majefly. 
Propoſal from certain Militia R ts to ſerve in Ireland. Debates u 
this Propoſal in the Houſe of Lords— In the Houſe of Commons, 


HE diſcontents in Ireland to haſten to a criſis; and the dil. 
began about the commence- turbances, of which the reader 


ment of this ſeſſion of parliament * will find a detail in our next _ 
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were on the point of breaking out. 
To avert theſe calamities, ſome 
well-intentioned members endea- 
voured to intereſt the Britiſh houſes 
of parliament in favour of the 
Jriſh people, and to recommend 
meaſures of lenity and conciliation. 
How far theſe endeavours were 
well timed or judicious, will be 
diſcuſſed in the, ſucceeding chap- 
ter. For the preſent, we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with preſenting a 
ſimple ſketch of the debates. _ 

On the 22d of November, the 
earl of Moira renewed the motion 
which he had made in the preced- 


ing ſeſſion reſpecting the affairs of 


Ireland, The ſtate of the empire 
in general, he obſerved, was ma- 
terially altered ſince that period; 
many intereſting political events 
had taken place; the moſt promi- 
nent amongſt theſe was certainly 
the rupture of the late negotiation 
for peace. This, as was declared 
by the higheſt authority to that 
houſe and to the country, was 
broken off on no trivial grounds; 
it was in conſequence of no leſs a 
cauſe than a ſettled determination 
on the part of the enemy to ſub- 
vert the conſtitution and govern- 
ment of this kingdom. If the ſtate- 
ment was juſt, he entreated their 
lordſhips to look at the fatal con- 


ſequences which ſuch a proſpect 


preſented, He ſhould argue upon 
the ſuppoſition, that this repreſen- 
tation was juſt, though his own 
opinion was very different. If the 
conteſt became a ſtruggle for exiſt- 
ence on the part of both govern- 
ments, what was the end to which 
it would lead? what was to be the 
ſituation of the country under 
this protracted expenditure, when 
its finances already were depreſſed 
and embarraſſed? If this event of 
the negotiation had been foreſeen 
(as had confidently been aſſerted), 
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ought not proviſion to have been 
= to ſupport the burdens which 
it rendered neceflary ? ought not 
ſome means to have been em- 
ployed to enable us to have put an 
- to the cauſe from which the 
neceſſity of the conteſt proceeded ? 
If we were merely to ſtand upon 
the defenſive, and if the war was 
to be protracted a year longer upon 
this footing, the reſources of this 
country could not ſuſtain the em- 

ments which would ariſe zz 
addition to the difficulties we en- 
dured already. To judge of our 
ſituation, it would be neceſſary to 


take a view of the recent events of 


the war. No perſon rejoiced more 


than he did in the victory obtained 


over the Dutch fleet; yet what 
was the effect of this brilliant ex- 


ploit upon the ſtate of the nation? 


t was acknowledged that ſome de- 
ſign had been in agitation, ſome 
danger had been threatened ; and 
the impending miſchief had for 
the moment been turned aſide; 


but was the experiment to be re- 


peated ! were we contented merely 
to parry the blow which aimed at 
our exiſtence? In ſuch a ſyſtem he 
ſaw nothing but ruin to our re- 
ſources, nothing but complete de- 
ſtruction to the oppreſſed and tots, 
tering fabric of our finances. Th 
had indeed been extolled as ade- 
quate to any exertions we might be 
called upon to make; but he pre- 
feſſed himſelf at a loſs to diſcover 
upon what foundation this ſan- 
uiue repreſentation had been built. 
He did not deny that we had great 
means of defence ; but he muſt 
complain of their improper appli- 
cation, and of the miſchievous 
conſequences that reſulted. There 
were rumours of new ſchemes of 
finance, and extraordinary ways of 
ſupporting the efforts which it 
would be neceſſary to exert; yy 
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this did not furniſh a very encou- 
raging argument in favour of our 
fituation. n 

If, however, the enemy was bent 
on the deſtruction of our conſtitu- 
tion, the beſt mode of repelling the 
danger was to intereſt the hearts of 
the people in defence of the ad- 
vantages they enjoyed, to convince 
them they had ſomething worth 
contending for, and impreſs the na- 
tion with the blefling which they 
might loſe. It was neceſſary alſo, 
that every part of the country 
mould be able to contribute to its 
defence. His lordſhip faid, he 
ſeared that this was not the caſe: 
he had feen a paper, ſtating the 
ſupplies of the preſent year, which 
enumerated, amongſt other articles, 
a fam for the ſervice of Ireland; 
and this was ſet down as a reaſon 
for continuing the reſtriction on the 
bank. If Ireland, inſtead of being 
aſſiſtec by England, was now (to 
fay nothing more) but a dead 
weight upon her in her prefent em- 
barrafied ftate, it was a conſidera. 
tion of the moſt ſerious importance. 
When our reſources were ſo vaunt- 
ed, it was a painful reflection to 
Know, that the ſiſter kingdom was 
no longer in a condition to contri- 
bute to the general cauſe. Tf Ire- 
land was * to ſuch a ſtate of 
wretchedneſs, that men actually 
died for want, without any failure 
of the natural fupplies of ſubſiſt- 
ence; if manufactures in parts of 
the country, where formerly they 
had been moſt flouriſhing, were re- 
duced to nothing; if the induſtry 
of the people was ſuſpended; to 
what cauſe was it to be aſcribed ? 
When the increaſing commerce of 
this country was made a ſubject of 
exultation, who wonld rejoice to 
think it was increaſed at the expenſe 
of the fiſter kingdom? If the ma- 
nufacturers aid merchants of Eng- 


land found their trade extended, he 


was perſuaded they were too ge. 
nerous, too liberal, too high of fi 
rit, and too juſt, to wiſh to engroſs 
profits in which their fellow ſub. 
jets in Ireland did not participate, 
In the addreſſes that had been ſent 
about, to ſolicit ſubſcriptions for 
the relief of the diſtreſſed many. 


facturers in Ireland, it was ſtated, 


that the greater part of them were 
out of employment and A 
He referred their lordſhips to 

application made by the lord - mayor 
of Dublin ſor relief; by which do- 
cument it appeared, that upwards 
of 37, ooo manufacturers were re- 
duced to the extremity of diſtreſs 
in that city. To prove the fact, 
= another inſtance, in the towns 
of Belfaſt and Newry, the cuſtoms 
had uſually produced 1 $0,000. ; the 
prefent produce of them would not 
amount to a fifteenth part of the 
ſum. The caufes of theſe unhap- 
py effects there muſt originate in 


be connected with the in 


ternal ſyſtem of the country. Laſt 
year, it was in vain that he called 
the attention of the houſe to their 
ſtare, in vain he predicted the con- 
ſequences which our ſyſtem bad 
now produced. The fituation of 
Ireland was now more urgent; and, 
by every motive of juſtice and po- 
licy, we were called upon to reme- 
dy the evils which the ſiſter king- 
dom ſuffered, and to prevent thoſe 
which might ultimately extend to 
us. Tt had been ſaid, that for their 
lordſhips to interfere would be to 
uſurp an authority over an inde- 
pendent country; to which his an- 
ſwer was, that the circumſtances 
were ſuch as might be the found: 
tion of an addrels for the recal of a 
viceroy, and, therefore, the hovſe 
was competent to the review of 
ſuch proceedings. To move this 
addreſs was far from his a 
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he highly reſpected the character 
af the preſent lord - lieutenant of 
Ireland; he was convinced that he 
uſed every effort in his power to al- 
leviate their ſituation; but he muſt 
contend, that the plan, ue 
in its applicatigg, and ſo obſtinately 
varſond;. was 1 cauſe of all the 
calamities which it endured. The 
plan was a plan of ill-judged ſeve- 
uty; ſeverity, not only in indivi- 
dual direction, but general tenden- 
cy ; nor were the meaſures warrant- 
ed by ſound policy. Men, influ- 
enced by their paſhons, who were 
kept . conſtantly irritated and 1n- 
famed, might ſometimes proceed 
to inexcuſable lengths; but this did 
not juſtify a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, 
In obſerving the ſtate of Ireland, 
the firſt thing that ſtruck him was 
the light in which it was cuſtomary 
for the military to view an Iriſh- 
man, and the fatal effects of encou- 
raging ſuch unjuſt prejudices; in 
their eſtimation, every Iriſhman 
was a rebel to the Engliſh govern- 
ment, and all kinds of inſult were 
exerciſed on this ſuppoſition, even 
in thoſe parts of the country waere 
things were as quiet and peaceable 
as within ſeven miles of London. 
His lordſhip related one circum- 
ſtance, to give ſome idea of the in- 
ſult to which every man there was 
liable. The curfew was mentioned 
in the hiſtory of England, and had 
always been conſidered, as a de- 
grading badge of ſervitude ; it had 
been eſtabliſhed in Ireland, with all 
the rigour of barbarous times. An 
inſtance had occurred within his 
own knowledge, in which a part 

of ſoldiers had come to the houſe 
of a man by the road fide; they 
inſiſted upon his extinguiſhing his 
fire and candle; the man en- 
treated that he might be permitted 
to retain his light, becauſe his in- 
fant daughter was in convulſions, 


— 
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and the mother hanging over the 
child in its bed, in agony at its diſ. 
treſs, and waiting in hopes of a 
favourable moment, to offer it ſome 
relief, which ſhe could not poſſibly 
do in the dark. The party, hq w- 
ever, inſiſted that the fire and 


light ſhould be extinguiſhed, aud 


all further oppoſition would have 
been fatal. 

Isg former times it had been the 
cuſtom for Engliſhmen to hold the 
infamous proceedings of the inqui- 
ſition in deteſtation ; one of the 
greateſt horrors with which it was 


attended was, that the perſon, igno - 


rant of the crime laid to his charge, 
or of his accuſer, was torn from 
his family, immured in a priſon, and 
in the moſt cruel uncertainty as to 
the period of. his confinement, or 
the fate which awaited him, To 
this injuſtice, abhorred by proteſt- 
ants in the practice of the E 
tion, were the people of Ireland 
expoſed, All confidence, all ſecu - 
rity, wers taken away. In alluding 
to the inquiſition, he had omit- 
ted to mention one of its charac» 
teriſtic features. If the ſuppoſed 
culprit refuſed to acknowledge the 
crime with which he was charged, 
he was put to the rack, to extort 
confeſſion of whatever crime was 
alleged againſt him by the preſſure 
of torture. The ſame proceedin 
had been introduced in Ireland, 
When a man was taken up on fu» 
ſpicion, he was put to the torture; 
nay, if he was merely accuſed of 


"concealing the guilt of another, 


The rack, indeed, was not at hand 
but the puniſhment of picqueting 
waz in practice, which had been 
for ſome years aboliſhed, as too in- 
human, even in the dragoon ſer- 
vice. He had known a man, in 
order to extort confeſſion of a ſup- 
ſed crime, or of that 5 * of 
his neighbours, picqueted till he 
0 * aQually 
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actually fainted; picqueted a ſe- 


cond time till he fainted again; and, 
as ſoon as he came to himſelf, pic- 
queted a third time, till he once 
more fainted ; and all upon mere 
ſuſpicion! Nor was this the only 
ſpecies of torture: men had been 
taken and hung up till they were 
half dead, pos then. threatened 
with the repetition of 'this cruel 
treatment, unleſs they made con- 
feſſion of the imputed guilt. Theſe 
were not particular acts of cruelty, 
exerciſed by men abuſing the pow- 
er committed to them, but they 
formed a part of our ſyſtem. They 
were notorious; and no perſon 


could ſay who would be the next 


victim of the oppreſſion and cruel- 
ty which he ſaw others endure. 
This, however, was not all; their 
lordſhips, no doubt, would re- 
collect the famous proclamation 
iſſued by a military commander 
in Ireland, requiring the people to 

ive up their arms: it never was 
denied that this proclamation was 
illegal, though defended on ſome 
ſuppoſed neceſſity ; but it was not 
ſurpriſing, that any reluctance had 
been ſhown to comply with it, by 


men who conceived the conſtitu- 


tion gave them a right to keep arms 
in their houſes for their own de- 
fence ; and they could not but feel 
indignation in being called upon to 

ive up their right. In the execu- 
tion of the order, the greateſt cruel- 
ties had been committed : ifany one 
was ſuſpected to have concealed 
weapons of defence, his houſe, his 
furniture, and all his property, was 
burnt : but this was not all; if it was 
ſuppoſed thatany diſtri& had not ſur- 
rendered all the arms which it con- 
tained, a party was ſent out to col- 


lect the number at which it was 
rated ; and, in the execution of this 


order, thirty houſes were ſome- 
times burned down in a fingle night. 


Officers took upon themſelves t9 
decide difcretionally. the quantity of 
arms; and upon their opinions theſe 
fatal conſequences followed, Many 
ſuch caſes might be enumerated; 
but, from prudential” motives, he 
wiſhed to draw a veil over more ag. 
r facts which he could have 

ated, and whichi he was willing to 
atteſt before the privy council, or at 
their lordfhips' bar. Theſe faqs 
were well known in Ireland, but 
they could not be made public 
through the channel of the news- 
papers, for fear of that ſummary 
mode of puniſhment which had 
been practiſed towards the Northern 
Star, when a party of troops, in open 
day (and in a town where the ge- 
neral's head-quarters were), went 
and deſtroyed all the offices and 
property belonging to that paper: 
it was thus authenticated accounts 
were ſuppreſſed. His lordſhip con- 
cluded with entreating the houſe 
to take into ſerious confideration 
their preſent meaſures, which, in- 
ſtead of removing diſcontents, had 
increaſed the number of the diſcon- 
tented ; the moment of concilia- 
tion was not yet paſſed ; but if the 
ſyſtem were not changed, he was 
convinced Ireland would not re- 
main connected with this country 
five years longer, 

Lord Grenville, in reply, faid, 
that it was a matter of no ſmall dit - 
ficulty to enter into the queſtion 
now brought forward, on the vague 
grounds and iſolated facts upon 
which it was ſupported. The noble 
baron had ſpoken of our depreſſed 
reſources, and ill-applied means of 
defence; and had given it as his 
opinion, that ſhould the war be'pro- 
tracted another year, its fure conſe- 
quence would be the ruin of the 
country. An opinion ſo diſhearten- 
ing and unfounded, he hoped, would 


be ſingular. For his part, he was 
fully 
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fully ſatisfied, that we had means 
and reſources abundantly ſufficient 
to proſecute the conteſt, not only 
one year, but to the utmoſt extent 
which the imagination of any man 
could ſuppoſe the enemy to purſue 
it. Our navalexploits, our brilliant 
victories, and the advantages reſult- 
ing from them, were juſt reaſons 
for exultation. But what are we 
told ?—that we had only parried a 
danger ! Could the houſe hear with 

tience ſo low a ſtatement of our 
important ſucceſſes? Whatever our 
ſituation was, be it more or leſs ex- 
poſed to difficulty and danger, it 
admoniſhes us cordially to unite in 
the defence of our conſtitution. 
For the neceſſity of this concur- 
rence, he appealed, not only to 
England, but to every branch and 
member of the Britiſh empire, whoſe 
individual intereſt. and ſafety, as 
well as that of the public, muſt de- 
pend on this co-operation. He was 
far from being able to diſcern what 
ſhould alienate the affeRions of Ire- 
land, or indiſpoſe her from this Ge. 
neral union. He expreſſed his ſur- 
priſe to hear this government ac- 
cuſed of hoſtile diſpoſitions towards 
the ſiſter country, or eager to keep 
up in it a ſyſtem of coercion. Ho 
confidently appealed to the houſe, 
whether we had ever abandoned 
meaſures of conceſſion or concilia- 
tion? For the whole ſpace of thirty 
years his majeſty's government had 
deen diſtinguiſhed by the ſame uni- 
form tenderneſs of regard, by the 
fame adherence to the principles of 
a mild ſyſtem, Amongſt the various 
inſtances exhibited, of liberality and 


kindneſs on the part of this country 


towards Ireland, he adverted to the 
eſtabliſhment of its parliament into 
an independent legiſlature, and a 
wide extenſion of its commercial 
privileges: nor could we enter 


into a diſcuſſion like the preſent, 
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conſiſtent with tlie independence we 
had ſanctioned: it would be an undue 
interference with the Iriſh legiſla- 
ture, and might be regarded as a 
manifeſt breach of ſolemn compact. 
The agitation of the queſtion would 
be an impropriety in the houſe, and 


he would uſe no further arguments 


to prove it. But that which had 
excited his aſtoniſhment in the earl 
of Moira's ſpeech, was, the cruelties 
ſaid to be promoted by the Britiſh 
military, at the inſtigation of our 
government. It was, indeed, no 
arduous taſk to exonerate the for- 
mer from any charges of inhumani- 
ty. Bravery, clemency, and good 
nature, were the characteriſtic fea- 
rures of the Engliſh diſpoſition. 


That there might be individual ex- 


ceptions, he pretended not to ſay; 
but, if ſuch exceſſes were perpe- 
trated, were there no courts of juſ. 
tice, no laws, no magiſtrates, no 
tribunals open to the complaints of 
the oppreſſed? Ireland had its ju- 
ries as well as this country, and the 
ſame ſafeguards were provided for 
the lives of the Iriſh as for Englifh- 
men. Indeed, if a ſyſtem ſo rigor- 
ous as was defcribed, had been pur- 
ſued, it muſt naturally be reſented 
by a ſpirited and independent peo- 
ple. But what was the object for 
which theſe troops were ſent over? 
To protect the great body of the 
people againſt conſpiracy and aſſaſ- 
ſination; to overawe and counter- 
act the mackinations of a ſet of 
men, who were actively plotting the 
deſtruction of their country, and fa: 
vouring the deſigns of our moſt 
inveterate enemy. If againſt ſuch 
men they had been at times incited 
to acts of harſhneſs and ſeverity; if 
they had been occaſionally warmed 
into a ſenſe of indignation, which 
broke out into inſults and outrages, 
no one, who underſtood the heart 
of man, would wonder, What was 

more 
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more natural than that a large body 
of Engliſhmen ſhould be enraged 
againſt the abettors of a conſpiracy, 
to deliver up the country to the 
French invaders? That ſuch a 
ſyſtem did exiſt, had been proved? 
and that large ſums had been diſtri- 
buted to hire aſſaſſins to murder 
thoſe who were inimical to their 
traitorous plans; to intimidate all 
witneſſes, who came to give evi- 
dence againſt them; and even to 
deter juries from giving a conſcien- 
tious verdict, ere not the ſame 
terrors hung over the heads of the 
judges and magiſtrates, to ſcare them 
from the performance of their ſa- 


cred duty? Was this a ſyſtem to be 


viewed with the cool compoſure, 
and deliberate circumſpection, of 
civil prudence ? Impoſſible ! But it 
was the cauſe which was to be la- 
mented; and if it had inſtigated 
ſome ſpirited individuals to acts of 
cruelty, they were to be attri- 
buted to thoſe men whoſe atroci- 
ous conduct and evil deſigns had 
provoked them. Keen, notwith- 
ſtanding, muſt be the regret which 
ſuch unwarrantable revenge had 
excited in every humane boſom. 
The ſame ſenſations muſt be awak- 
ened upon this ſubject in the Iriſh; 
and here he could not withhold 
Joining the tribute of praiſe paid by 
earl Moira to the preſent governor 
of Ireland. No public man, placed 
in ſo critical a ſituation as lord 
Camden, had ever diſplayed more 

e moderation in the diſ- 
charge of a painful duty. If ſevere 
meaſures had been adopted, the cir- 
cumſtances of the country bad re- 
quired it; and if any partial abuſes 
exiſted, we had only to lament 
them. He could not, therefore, ſee 
what utility could be derived from 
the removal of a perſon whoſe con- 
duct was thus commendable, aud 
whoſe only care ſeemed to be a 


\ 


i 


on whom we impo 


punctual execution of the laws. 
any abuſe attended the ſyſtem, on 
which the government of Ireland 
had acted, the laws were open to 
grant redreſs, and inflit puniſh. 
ment. No imputation could juſtly 


be caſt upon the Britith military, 


who had been ſent to Ireland for 
the purpoſe of protection, and were 
paid by that country for defending 


their liberties. Now was it only the 


Engliſh military who acted on theſe 
lamentable occaſions? The nobility 
and gentry of Ireland were actively 
employed in the ſame ſervice; and 


to their ſpirited exertions would | 


the Iriſh owe their laws, their 
properties, and their lives, Of 
the preſs, which was ſaid to te 
abridged of all its freedom «moſt 
unjuſtly, he held now in his hands 
a paper printed, the contents of 
which were too ſhocking to read 
its avowed object was to point out 


innocent men, by name, to the 


poignard of aſſaſſins. It loaded his 


majeſty with the moſt opprobious 
epithets, and reviled the Engliſh na 


tion with every term of contumely, 
affirming it to be the duty of every 
Iriſhman to wreſt from the hand of 
Engliſi ruffians the property which 
thoſe Engliſh ruffians had wreſted 


from their anceſtors. This was no 


ambiguous language; it developed 
their project of ſeparating Great 
Britain and Ireland, an objeck 
which was ſuggeſted by France: 


and if this impious attempt ſhould 


ſucceed, what would be the reſult, 
but that confufion, anarchy, and the 
public enemy, would ruſh in upon 
the country? Such was the ſituation 
in which an open conſpiracy. had 
reduced the fiſter kingdom; aud 
how could it be meliorated but by 
a ſyſtem of vigorous laws; not 
could thoſe laws be enforced with- 
out entruſting great power to thoſe 
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talk of enforcing them. The queſ- 


tion was, would their lordſhips in- 
terpoſe on the preſent occaſion, and 
tell the parliament of Treland, and 
the Iriſh magiſtracy, that we were 
more careful of the 8 on 
happineſs of their people than they 
2 were; acid tat the Eng- 
liſh military were not to obey thE 
Triſh laws, but the arbitrary infſtruc- 
tions of the Britiſh parliament? 
Earl Moira ſaid, that no ſentiment 
had fallen from him to that effect. 
He had not reprobated the troops 
in Ireland for obeying the law, but 
the conduct of the executive go- 
vernment, which was repugnant to 
the feelings of the Iriſh-people, in- 
conſiſtent with the Britiſh chatac< 
ter, and highly injurious to the real 
intereſts of both countries. 4 
He aſked the noble ſecretary, 
whether he knew of any point,under 
the general relation of the two 
countries to each other, in which 
any peer of parliament had a 


clearer right to addreſs them than 


himſelf on the preſent ſubject ? and, 
if he were now to move an addreſs 
to his majeſty to remove lord 
Camden, whether he was not com- 
petent to make, and the houſe to, 
agree, to ſuch a motion? He re- 
ferred to a caſe which occurred in 
a reign when no er of the 
parliament were ſuppoſed to en- 
croach upon the prerogatives of the 
crown—the reign of Charles the 
IId. The caſe was that of the duke 
of Lauderdale, The - parliament 


of Scotland was then independent 


of this country, and both ſtood 
[EY in the ſituation that Ire- 
nd now did reſpecting England; 
and yet the parliament here came 
to a vote, that the evil counſellors 
about the king was a grievance, and 
that the duke of Lauderdale was 
not fit to be truſted in any office or 
place 2 truſt, whilſt he was in 
1798. | 


A 
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Scotland: which vote was doubtleſs 
intended to have been followed by 
an impeachment, . which: did not 
take place, owing to the diſſolution 
of parliament which ſoon followed. 
But this illuſtrated the principle, 
and eſtabliſhed the right of a mem 
ber of the Britiſh, parliament bring» 
ing forth a motion to adviſe his ma- 
jelly to remove any of his miniſters 
in ſuch part of his dominions as were 
poſſeſſed of legiſlative: bodies of its 
orn. If, therefore, from motives - 
of reſpect to the high ſtation and 
8 character of lord Camden, 
forbore agitating the queſtion, it 
was not becauſe he was not entitled 
ſo to do, if there exiſted a neceſſity 
for ſo doing. | 11 
Lord Grenville, he ſaid, had only 
taken notice of partial points and 
incidental abuſes. He had ſtated 
facts: a combination, he would ad- 
mit, was formed in Ireland, and a 
moſt powerful alarming combina« 
tion; but coercion was not the 
means of diſſolving it. But had 
not the courſe of conduct adopted 
by the-Britiſh legiſlature for theſe 
thirty years -paſt been a uniform 
ſeries of conciliatory meaſures ? 
to which he replied, it did not be- 
come the ſecretary of ſtate. to lay 
much ſtreſs on the Britiſh legiſla- 
ture towards Ireland, while, by his 
own admiſſion, it exerciſed an au- 
thority ſo unwarrantable, that the 
Britiſh legiſlature fifteen years ſince, 
on a principle of juſtice, thought fit 
to renounce it altogether. — 
There exiſted a — of 
united Iriſhmen ; and man - 
ſons who had joined that body had 
committed acts culpable in the ex- 
treme; but he did not believe the 
cauſe aſligned juſt now was the 
real one: it was not originally with 
the deſign of overturning the con- 
ſtitution that theſe Iriſhmen united; 
it was with the view of a parlia- 
K mentary 
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mentary reform; nor could they be 
cenſured for it, when the houſe of 
commons itſelf had come to a re- 
ſolution for that purpoſe, He was 


far from approving the purge y 


alleged, and ſome of which he did 
not doubt they had committed; but 
the odious deteſtable practice of 


aſſaſſinations did not ariſe from any 
overn- 


ſettled plan to overturn 
ment, but from private malice and 
revenge, the effect of perſonal diſ- 


putes. The ſtate of Ireland was 


moſt deplorable; it was too preſſing 


to admit delay; and what would be 


the conſequence if an army was 
to land under the preſent ſyſtem 
of coercion? Deſtruction —which 
would extend to Britain. There 
could be no reliance placed upon 


the people unleſs they had ROPES of 
r 


conciliation: he again moſt ſtrong- 
ly recommended it. He ſtood there 
not merely as a peer of parliament, 
not as a member of a judicial aſſem- 
bly, but in the capacity of an here - 
ditary counſellor of the crown, He 
offered this advice to his majeſty in 
that houſe, he offered it to their 
lordſhips, and he offered it to the 
country, conſcious of having per- 
formed an important duty in theſe 
arduous time. 
The lord chancellor roſe, to 
rectify. an expreſſion, he ſaid, of 
his noble friend, who had ſtated 
that it was a point of form for the 
parliament of Great Britain to ab- 
ſtain from any interference with the 
independent legiſlature of Ireland: 
on the contrary, it was not merely 
the form, but the eſſence of pub- 
lic faith and juſtice: it was matter 
of fact, that Ireland was as compe- 
- tent by law to make laws, ſuper- 
intend the adminiſtration of 1 
enact any meaſure for its internal 
regulation, in like manner as Great 


Britain ever had done formerly, or 
did, at the preſent moment, for this 
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country; and, the more ſo, becauſe 
there, the parliament had an unap- 
pealable juriſdiction, which there 
was no power in this kingdom to 
alter or, vary. The caſe of. the 
duke of Lauderdale was not appli. 
cable, for though he was a mem 

of the executive government, it 
was not on any action in his offi. 
cial capacity that the vote to ad- 
dreſs, his majeſty to remove him 
was, founded. lt was becauſe he 
was-one of the cabal (as the famous 
adminiſtration of that period, 1673, 
was then called), not for his con- 
duct in Scotland, that the duke of 
Lauderdale fell under the animad- 
verſion of parliament; there was 


no attempt of the Engliſh to inter- 


was too true, that pany indi- 
viduals bave been aſſaſſinated in 
Ireland, and many more marked 
out for aſſaſſination: this, though 
lord Moira thought it aroſe from 
malice and revenge, was to hima 
proof that there exiſted a ſtrong 
conſpiracy againſt all whoſe duty 
it was to preſerve, order. He was 
called upon (he ſaid) to bear this 
teſtimony, as alſo of the printed 
paper before mentioned ; by which 
it was too evident that a number 
of individuals were doomed to be 
the victims of deſtruction in future. 
As to the regulation of putting 
out the lights, which had been con- 
ſidered as a badge of ſlavery, it de- 

nded on circumſtances whether 


ferg with the Scotch parliament, 
t 


it was ſo or not: in the preſent 


inſtance, it was a humane as well 
as &, prudent regulation. If there 


was good reaſon to ſuſpect that 
there were dangerous conſpiracies 
carrying on in the houſes in quel- 


tion, by enforcing the extinction 
of fire and candle, the inhabitants 
were prevented from incurring the 
guilt, and reſcued from the puniſh- 


ment of nefarious practices : he 
| Knew 
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knew nothing of its being impro- 


perly enforced; it was a meaſure 
ſuggeſted to the parliament of Jre- 
land ; they had conſidered and de- 
termined on it; for us, it was uſe- 
leſs to cavil at it, as there was no 

wer in this country to put an 
end to that regulation: it was par- 
ticularly unfit for the diſcuſſion of 
the houſe, as their lordſhips bad no 
authentic information of the griev- 
ances of Ireland in the firſt E 
no power to redreſs them, if exiſt- 
ing, in the ſecond; they could not 
paſs an opinion on them regularly, 
nor attempt to act, without ſub- 
verting law, and counteracting au- 
thority. But arms had been de- 
manded, when they only were re- 
tained for ſelf-defence. This might 
be a fact, and juſtified by the ſame 
neceflity, Times of imminent dan- 
ger required vigorous exertions: but 
was this any proof that Ireland was 
not governed by law? Thoſe who 
beſt knew the officers of the courts 
of law there would atteſt, that no- 
thing need be feared for want of 
the due adminiſtration of juſtice in 
that country. It was from misin- 
formation, or too, haſty zeal, that 
any inſinuations were thrown upon 
the Iriſh parliament by the noble 
lord, as if they would not take 
care of the welfare and the intereſts 
of the 5 of that country. For 
himſelf, he could not help ex- 
prefling a hope, that in future a 
ittle reflection would take place 
before any obſervations were made 
public which might irritate the 
minds of men, but which, reſting 
upon bare aſſertion, however re- 
ſpectable, could lead to no conclu- 
ſions but errors. | | 

Earl Moira ſaid, that he ſuſ- 
pected the paper alluded to only 
to be an invention, to juſtify the 


meaſures —_— and complained 


of in Ireland, No printer of a 
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newſpaper could have gained it 
from an authentic ſource; for no 


man concerned in a eonſpiracy for 


aſſaſſination would communicate 
his own criminal intention, or that 
of his colleagues, It was not by a 
ſyſtem of terror that aſſaſſination 
was to be prevented : if you wiſh 
to prevent it (continued his lord» 
ſhip), awaken them to the ſenſe of 


its baſeneſs : by ſtating to them 


only that it is cruel, you produce 
no good, as they are actuated by 
paſſions which have been worked 
up into fury, they cannot be de- 
terred by any thing you can ſay of 
cruelty. Give them an elevated 
idea of their own condition; teach 
them to feel the dignity of human 
nature undebaſed by guilt, and 
unſtained by the fouleſt, as it is 
the — . of. crimes, aſſaſſina- 
tion; and this can only be done 
by convincing them that they live 
under a juſt and equitable govern- 
ment. x j 


Lord Grenville ptoteſted that he 


did not take his information from 


any newſpaper, but from a printed 
hand-bill, which bore at its head 


a deſcription, of a number of per- 
ſons, who were known as witneſſes, 
informers, and ſpies, and were to 
be conſidered as proper objects for 
death—theinference was, every per- 
ſonconcerned in bringingthe united 
Iriſhmen to juſtice was to be aſſaſſi- 
nated, He truſted that he knew too 
much of the diſpoſition of men be- 


longing to public afſemblies to attri- 


bute to them all the ſame motivesand 
the ſame views; but the object of 
moſt of the acting and leading mem- 
bers of the united Iriſhmen was, to 
overthrow the government-of that 
country, and render it a province 
to France. 
The queſtion of adjournment was 
then put and carried. 
After this debate, nodire& motion 
| Ka. was 
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was Introduced on the affairs of Ire- 
land in the houſe of peers till the 
month of March; but many caſual al- 
luſions were made to them, as our 
readers muſt have perceived, in the 


- agitation of other ſubjects. In the 


courſe ofone of theſe, a converſation 


took place between tlie earl of Moira, 


and the marquis of Downſhire, in 


which the gauntlet dropped by the 


former nobleman was taken up by 
the other, with reſpect to the proofs 
to be exhibited of ſeverities exer- 
cifed by the military on the people 
of Ireland. PP f 
On Monday, 26th of March, the 
houſe was more than uſually at- 
tended, to hear the explanation be- 
tween the earl of Moira, and the 
marquis of Downſhire, reſpecting 
the ſtate of Ireland. Men 
The earl of Moira opened the 


ſabje& with ſupporting his former 
_ aſſertions, 


He had the affidavits of 
one hundred perſons, he faid, to 
prove that terror had been em- 

loyed in forcing confeſſions from 
individuals againſt themſelves, and 
againſt their neighbours: that tor- 
ture had been uſed, ſuch as picquet- 
ting and half, hanging; that houſes 
had been burnt moſt wantonly, and 
in prodigious numbers. The de- 


ponents were ready to come for: 


ward to the bar of the houſe with 
their teſtimonies; and he had but 
one reaſon for not calling upon 
them, which was, the irritated ſtate 
of Ireland; and for this reaſon he. 
deſiſted from doing any thing to 
exaſperate : but if he was obliged, 
by a denial of theſe aſſertions, to 


produce his proofs of them, he 


muſt, in his own vindication, make 
them public ; otherwiſe, he would 
content himſelf with placing his 
affidavits in the hands of the noble 
lord upon the woolfack,” without 
itating their contents. He called 
upon the marquis to advance 


what he thought fit upon thi 
ſubject. | 
The marquis of Downſhire re. 
lied, that he was well convinced 
is lordſhip could have no im. 
oper motive for introducing 
it, though it would have given 
him peculiar ſatisfaction not to 
have it agitated here, having, he 
conceived, no right, as peers of 2 
Britiſh houſe of parliament, to dif- 
cuſs the matter; and the diſcuſſion 
led to danger. Zeal had carried 
the noble lord too far in his reſent- 
ments againſt the executive ' go- 
vernment. He was ready to admit, 
that ſome of the army, perhaps tlie 
undiſciplined troops, might have 
done wrong; but he would con- 
tend it was not in conſequence of 
their orders. Exceſſes had been 
committed, but theſe had been ex- 
aggerated. It was the cafe in the 
American war; and lord Moira 
might remember (for he had ferved 
in it with as much benefit to his 
country as honour to himſelf), how 
often the oppoſition newſpapers 


abuſed the army under his lord- 


ſhip's command for outrages and 
cruelty; and when he now ex- 
preſſed his anger againſt military 
exceſſes, he might recollect haw dift- 
cult it was to reſtrain them. Reſpect- 
ing coercive meaſures, he ſaw the 
neceſſity of them; nor would he dil. 
own, nor was he afhamed, of havin 

been one of the firſt to adviſe 
them ; the firſt to recommend to the 
executive government to iſſue the 
proclamation which was iſſued in 
the county of Down. He faid 
then, and he ſaid now, that the 
united Iriſhmen held forth the 
emancipation of the catholics, and 
a parliamentary reform, as a ſtalk- 
ing horſe, to deceive the vulgar 
and the ignorant, Very different 


* ſentiments were entertained by the 


rel pectable aud refleRing people of 
: Ireland 
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Tre'and. IIe never knew a catholic 
of education who was a friend to 


What was Called angualified emanci- 


ation, nor an enlightened pro; 
teſtant? who was au advocate for 
radical reform. The curfew was 
the mere tolling of a bell, to warn 
the inhabitants to put out their 
lights at A certain hour in the 
evening, and that practice was en- 
forced only in the proclaimed di- 
ſtricts. As to the proclamation, 
which was ſo much complained 
of, as an engine of terror, it was 
no terror to the good; it was a 
protection to his majeſty's ſubjects 
in their perſons and properties, and 
agreeable to the withes of all who 
did not ſeek to make Ire land a pro- 
vince of France. N 
The marquis then read ſome au- 
thentic documents, ſtating the im- 
ports and exports, exciſe and cuſ- 
toms of Belfaſt. "The cuſtoms in 
1795 amounted to 101,000l, and 
the laſt decreaſe was no more than 
7,073]. Belfaſt and Cork were the 
only towns which had ſuffered a 
defalcation in the receipt of their 
cuſtoms ſince the war commenced, 
whereas the city of Dublin had be- 
n:fited by an increaſe of 8, oool. 


Limerick, Waterford, and Newry, 


with ſome other ports, had had a 
proportionate-increaſe. The prin- 
cipal cauſe of decreaſe in Belfaſt 
was owing to a leſs quantity of rum 
having been imported lately, 'a cir- 
cumſtance which, as an Iriſhman, 
he rejoiced in, and conſidered as 
an important national advantage, 
ſince it was occaſioned by the great 
ancreaſe of diſtilleries in conſe- 
quence of the rapid improvement 
of agriculture, , _ + 

lle adverted again to the miſbe- 
haviour of the military: he la- 
mented it, but exonerated the go- 
vernment from any blame, and ge- 
neral Lake in particular, who, he 


149 
ſaid, was reſpected by the /trai- 


tors themſelves. As an inſtange of 
the proyocations which frequently 
urged the military to act with 
violence, he mentioned the office 
of the pewſpaper printed in Belfaft 
having been deſtroved by ſoldiers 
belonging to a regiment which had 
been libelled by that paper. The 
ſoldiers carried an advertiſement 
expreſſing their ſorrow, their ſhame, 
and their contrition for what they 
had done, The printer threw the 
advertiſement at em, and refuſed 
to inſert it. pon which they 
went to the office and deſtroyed all 
the materials, but they ſubmitted im- 
mediately to their officers, and ſuf- 
fered the puniſhment due to their 
outrage. A regiment ſaw eight or 
ten of their comrades ſhot, Theſe 
exceſſes, therefore, ought not to be 
aſcribed to the executive govern- 
ment, who forbade, and who pu- 
niſhed them. | 
Lord Moira then replied, that as 
the marquis had no ihtention to 
contradict the ſtatement he 
made, he was freed: from the ne- 
ceſſity of proceeding further in the 
proofs of his aſſertions. But he 
wiſhed to know what was meant 
by coercion, if the caſe of Ireland 
could be compared with that of the 
Low Countries ? | 10 
Here he was called to order by 
the earl of Caernarvon, who hoped 
to appear juſtified in interrupting 
him, and thus putting an end to 
this, irregular proceeding by - the 
opinion of both the lords engaged 
in the converſation, There was 
no need of anv proofs, No perſon 
could doubt the earl of Moira be- 
ing perſuaded of the truth of the 
facts he had ſtated, and it appeared 
he had taken pains not to be de- 
ceived; but he truſted that his lord- 
ſhip would not think he had a right 
to force every difference of opinion 
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to an iſſue which was not neceſſary, 
and attended with danger. 44? 
The earl of Moira ſaid, he had 


ly one obſervation to make re- 


on 

ſpecting the documents; that they 
did not relate to any caſual exceſſes 
of the troops reſpecting which go- 
vernment could not be fairly 


blamed. They were of a different. 


deſcription ; one particularly re- 
lated to——Here his lordſhip was 
ſtopped by the duke of Athol, who 


diſapproved of the further inveſti- 
_gation, and wiſhed their lordſhips 


to recolle& that this was no queſ- 
tion before the houſe, moving for 
the houſe to adjourn. 

Lord Carlifle ſaid there were two 
ways in which the information 
might be communicated ; by read- 
ing the affidavits as part of the 
ſpeech, or laying them on the table ; 
but they could not be placed in the 
chancellor's hands during the fit- 
ting ot the houſe. | 
Tord Moira replied, that if he 
laid them upon the table, they muſt 


be made public, and the conſe- 


quence be, that they would be 
printed. He would, therefore, de- 
poſit them with the lord-chancellor 
as ſoon as the houſe adjourned. 
Lord Grenville ſubmitted it to 
the noble lord, whether, againſt his 


own opinion, againſt that of the 


marquis of Downſbire, and againſt 
the judgment of the houſe, who 


were anxious to ſtop the agitation 


of ſo delicate and dangerous a ſub- 
je, he would not forbear to utter 


another ſyllable?? 


The earl of Maira acquieſced, 
and the houſe adjourned. | 
Shortly after this intereſting de- 


bate, the rebellion unfortunately 


broke out in Ireland; and a peer 
of the higheſt- conſequence in his 
native country introduced the ſub- 


je& to the Britiſh houſe of peers; 


but as the debates on that occaſion 


were not allowed to be publiſhed, 
we can only preſent our reader 
with the motion, and a brief ſtate. 
ment of its fate. 

On the 15th of June, the "duke 
of Leinſter, after a ſpeech, in 
which, alluding to the late occur. 
rences of Ireland, his feelings were 
greatly affected, moved an addreſi 
to his majeſty, humbly. requeſ:. 
ing, . 
« That his majeſty would deign 
to direct the proper officer to lay 
before this houſe a full and ample 
ſtatement of the facts and cireum- 
ſtances which had led to the diſ. 
aſtrous affairs of Ireland, and of the 
meaſures which had hitherto been 
purſued for the purpoſe of, averting 
ſuch momentous evils. That, how: 
ever alarming the diſcontents now 
prevailing in the fiſter kingdom 
were, we would not deſpair, but 
that the reſult of ' ſuch diſcuſſion 
would enable us to aſſiſt his majeſty, 
according to our conſtitutional 
duty, with ſome well-adapted re- 
medy; ſuch as might reſtore, in 
that diſtracted part of the Britiſh 
empire, confidence in the laws, by 
due adminiſtration of them, obe- 
dience to his majeſty's government 
by a temperate uſe of its powers, 
and union amongſt all deſcriptions 
of ſubjects in that kingdom.” ?“ 

A long and animated debate fol- 
lowed, in which the motion was 
ſupported by the duke of Leinſter, 
duke of Devonſhire, earl of Suffolk, 
duke of Norfolk, lord Fitzwilliam, 
lord Moira, lord Holland, lord Bet 
borough, duke of Bedford, duke of 
Leeds ; and oppoſed by lord Town- 
ſend, lord Carlifle, lord Grenville, 
lord Spencer, and the lord-chan- 
cellor. Contents 18, non- con- 
tents 51. B's 

For the proteſts on the motion for 
a committee to Inquire into the 


ſtate of Ireland being n 
| les 


"> ©” OY: 4 
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ſee the Public Papers, p. (184), &c. 


in this volume. 

At the end of the debate, the 
following amendment «was moved 
by the duke of Norfolk, which, 
after being incorporated in the 
main queſtion, was alſo negatived : 

„And we farther feel it our 
duty to ſtate to his majeſty, that 
underſtanding the ſyſtem of coer- 
cion has been enforced with a rigour 
which, if related in detail, would 
too ſeverely wound his paternal 
feelings; that confeſſions had been 
extorted by torture—a practice 
held in abhorrence in every other 
ſtate of Europe; to implore his 
majeſty to direct an immediate 
change of ſyſtem, as the only means 
of ending the calamities of that un- 
happy country, and to remove 
from their ſtations thoſe perſons 
under whoſe authority theſe atro- 
cities have been perpetrated, and 
towards whom the afflicted people 
of Ireland can feel no ſentiments 
but thoſe of hatred and revenge.“ 
The ſubject was alſo agitated in 


the Britiſh houſe of commons; but, 


for the reaſon already aſſigned, 
we are unable to gratify the cu- 
rioſity of the reader to its full 
extent, | | 

On the 14th of June, Mr. She- 
ridan moved for « a committee to 


inquire into the ſtate of Ireland,“ 


which was negatived by a majority 
of 159 againſt 43. | 

On the following day, June 15, 
lord George Cavendiſh, after a ſhort 


and emphatic ſpeech, introduced 


the following ſeries of reſolutions, 
as a proper ſyſtem to be adopted 
by the houſe- for the ſalvation of 
Ireland ; | 
« Reſolved, 1 1 

. That whenever this houſe 
is called upon for ſupplies of men 
or money, to be provided by levies 
and taxes on our conſtituents, it is 
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our right and duty to watch over 
and control. the oy: pap to which 
they are to be applied,” +» | 

“ 2. That this houſe is ready to 
make every exertion in its power 
to enable his majeſty to ſubdue all 
rebellion againſt his lawful autho- 
rity, truſting he will temper ſeve · 
rity with mercy, and never loſe 
ſight of that equitable policy which, 
by the redreſs of real grievances, 
may ſecure to him the loyalty and 
affection of his people. 

* 3. That it is the opinion of 
the houſe, although we ſhall be 
ready, at all times, by all juſt means; 
to maintain the unity of-the- Britiſh 
empire, and our connexion- with 
Ireland as a part of it, yet we 
never can believe it is the wiſh 
of his majeſty to ſupport the prin- 


- ls 


ciple of governing that country as 


a conquered and hoſtile country; 
a principle no leſs 'contrary to 
Juſtice, than to the intereſts of the 
two kingdoms. | red: 

„ 4.” That it is the duty of the 
miniſters to adviſe his majeſty, 
that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to repeat the recommendation 
which he made through the lords 


lieutenant of Ireland to that king- 


dom in 1793 —ſeriouſly to conſider 
the ſituation of the Iriſh catholics; 
and conſider it with liberality, for 
the purpoſe of cementing general 
union amongſt his majeſty's ſub- 
jects in ſupport of the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution. *! n 
„ 5. That ſuch perſons as have 
expreſſed their diſapprobation of 
meaſures of conceſſion, and under 
whoſe adminiſtration Ireland has 
been reduced to a ſituation ſo im- 
minently dangerous to the intereſts 
and happineſs of the empire, can- 
not be effectual channels of his 
majeſty's roval grace and bene- 
ficent intentions towards their fel · 
low ſubjects.“ vt, Ane 

| E43 His 
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Mr. Sheridan in 
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His lordſhip concluded by mov- 
ing the firſt reſolution, 

Lord John Ruſſell ſeconded it. 

Mr. Canning oppoſed it in a 


| ſpeech of more than an hour long, 


and moved the order of the day 
on the whole ſeries of reſolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Fox then gave notice of a 
motion in caſe the reſolutions 
ſhould be negatived ; Mr. Dundas 


followed Mr. Fox; Mr. William 


Grant,” and Mr. Serjeant Adair, 
ſpoke againſt, Mr. Grey and 

ſupport of 
them. | 


Ayes - = = » 66 
Nos 212 

| Majority » - 146 

The other motions were then 
ſeverally put and negatived, 

Mr. Fox then moved the fol- 
lowing propoſition, which he had 
announced: ; 

&« Reſolved, | | 
% That this houſe (underſtand- 
ing it to be a matter of notariety, 


that the ſyſtem_ of coercion had 


been | enforced in Ireland with a 
rigour ſhocking to humanity, and 
particularly that ſcourges and other 
tortures had been employed to ex- 
tort confeſſions) is of opinion, that 
an immediate ſtop ſhou}d be put 


to practices ſo diſgraceful to the 


Britiſh name, and that our hopes 
of reſtoring tranquillify) to Ireland 
miſt ariſe 5 a change of ſyſtem, 
as far as relates to the executive 
government, together with a re- 
moval from their ſtations of thoſe 
perſons by whoſe advice thoſe 
atrocities . have been perpetrated, 
aud towards whom the people of 


Ireland can feel no ſentiments but 
of reſentment and terror.” 


The motion was ſupported by 
Mr. Sheridan and colonel Walpole, 
and oppoſed by Mr. Douglas, Mr. 


BRITISH AND 
Mr. Adair, and My, | 


Wilberforce, 

Dundas. 
Rye > a -04 
Noes „6.6% „% „„ % .; 204 


Majority + 142 

On Tueſday; June 12, lord Gren. 

ville preſented the following mef. 

ſage from his majeſty; _,. 
4G. N 


„His majeſty, relying on the 
experienced zeal and affection of 
his faithful lords, and conſidering 
that it may be of the utmoſt import. 


ance to provide for ſuch emergen- 


cies as may ariſe at this critical con. 
juncture, is deſirous that this houſe 
will enable him to take all ſuch 
meaſures as may be neceſſary to dif- 


appoint or defeat any enterpriſes or 


deſigns of his enemies, as. the exi- 
gencies of affairs may require.“ 

His lordſhip was then proceed. 
ing to move an addreſs of thanks to 


his majeſty for his moſt gracious 


communication, when the earl of 


Suffolk roſe, and requeſted the no- 


ble ſecretary of ſtateto communicate 


to the houſe ſome idea of the object 
of the meſſage, as the moſt alarm- 


ing intelligence was, he underſtood, 
that day rceived from Ireland. 
Lord Grenville faid, he did not 
conceive it his duty to detail the 
news that might arrive from Ire- 
land or any other country. As to 
the meſſage he had juſt delivered, 
he could not ſee any neceſſary con- 
nexion between it and the affairs of 
Ireland. 200 
The earl of Suffolk ſaid, he 
thought it ill became miniſters, who 
had brought all theſe calamities on 
the kingdom, unconſtitutionally to 
ſhelter themſelves under the king's 
name, and to refuſe granting infor- 


mation to the houſe on a poſut that 


ſo nearly concerned them. | 
Lord Grenville made a ſhort re- 
ply, and denied that he had an 
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ed to ſhelter himſelf under the 
-ing's name, in order to ſhrink from 
his reſponſibility as a miniſter, He 
ſhould, however, perſiſt in refuf- 
ing the information called for by 
the noble lord. | g 

The queſtion was then put, and 
the addreſs was voted nemine di/- 

Notwithſtanding this converſa- 
tion, it was generally underſtood 
that the meſſage in queſtion bore a 
relation to the affairs of Ireland; 
and, on the 18th of June, lord Gren- 
ville roſe to preſent another meſſage 
from his majeſty, to acquaint the 
houſe, that the officers, non commiſ- 
fioned officers, privates, &c. of dif- 
ferent regiments. of militia of this 
kingdom, had made to his majeſty a 
voluntary tender of their ſervices, to 
be emploved in aid of the regular 
and militia forces in Ireland, for 
the ſuporeſion of the rebellion 
now unhappily exiſting in that 
country. Ty el 

Lord Svdney - roſe, and moved 
their lor:{ſhips, . that the houſe, be 
cleared of ſtrangers, which was ac- 
cordingly done. 1 get 

A bill to meet the object of the 
meſſage was produced by lord 
Grenville, and read a farſt time. 

On Tueſday, June 19, ſtrangers 
were again ordered to withdraw. he 
king's meſſage, relative to the mi- 
litia of Great Britain ſerving in Ire- 
land, was then. read, which gave 
riſe to a long and ſpirited debate. 

The earth of Caernarvon moved 
an amendment, u which the 
houſe divideds,” _— {0 rage 

Content -- 273 

Non content - 45 

' Majority — 342 

The houſe being reſumed, the ad- 
dreſs was carried, and à bill, ein- 
powering his majeſty te accept the 


offers of ſuch regiments as ſhould 


be willing to ſerve in. Ireland was 


Mr. Nicholls faid, 
duty to oppole the addreſs on a; va-- 


brought in and read a firſt and ſe- 
cond time, aud paſſed through the 
committee. | 
The ſubject was introduced to 
the houſe of commons on the 19th 
of June, when a meſſage was ſent 
down from his majeſty, of the ſame 
9 "ah as that received by the 
ords. 42 8 
Mr. ſecretary Dundas ſaid, as he 
was nat aware of any objection 
that could reaſonably be urged 
againſt the meaſure that was recom- 
mended by the meſſage, he would 


move “ that an humble addreſs be 


preſented to his majeity, humbly 


thanking him for his moſt eser 


communication to the houſe.“ 
The addreſs, which was, as uſual, 
an echo of the melſage, being read, 
e felt it his 


riety of grounds; for, if the 2d- 
dreſs were adopted, the principle 


of the militia bill, as originally eſta- 


bliſhed, would be completely aban- 
doned. The militia would be no 
longer a ſafeguard againſt the un- 


conſtitutional uſe which bad mĩuiſ- 


ters might make of a ftanding army, 
in order to encroach on the rights 


and liberties of the people. The 


unconſtitutional. uſe, he obſerved, 


of a ſtanding army was dreaded, and 


anxiouſly looked to by the jealouſy 


of our anceſtors; and it was the 


duty of the houſe not to aſſent to 
the meaſure, propoſed, as it would 


have a tendency totally to unhinge 


the old ſyſtem, by making the mi- 
litia- a part of the ſtanding army, 


with which it ought to be moft re- 
ligioully unconnected. We had 
been lately told, that it was neceſ- 
ſary that this country ſhould be- 


come an armed nation, iu order to 


fruſtcate the attempts of the enemy 


ta invade us. Was it then. conſiſt- 
eat with the jafery,of, 3:73 kingdom, 
e re- 
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it his decided negative. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor ſaid, he could 
"not but wiſh that miniſters would 
condeſcend to ſtate a few reaſons 
why the conſtitution ſhould be thus 
ſhook to the foundation. The mi- 
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out of it, to deprive it alſo of the 
protection of the militia, and to 
confine its protection to the new 
volunteer corps? Beſides, the mea- 
ſure would be cruel and unjuſt to 
thoſe who, wholly unfuſpicious of 
any ſuch intention, had entered 
bona fide into the militia ſervice, 
There was another obſervation, to 
which he was anxious to draw the 


attention of the houſe; and this 


was, that the houſe had not as yet 
proceeded to any aft, or given an 

pledge, with reſpect to the cauſes 
and origin of the rebellion in Ire- 
land. What meaſures had been 
Purſued in that reſpect were adopt- 
ed by virtue of his majeſty's prero- 
gative : if the army now in Ireland 
was not able to arreſt the progreſs 
of the rebellion, they muſt be op- 
great” body of men'; 
and there were, conſequently, great 
grounds for thinking that govern- 


ment had acted wrong in the ſyſtem 


they had purſued againſt that king- 
dom. But upon this fubje&t we 
were now left in the dark, nor 
would an inquiry into the diſcon- 
tents of that country be aſſented to 


by the miniſters. After making 


ſome pointed remarks on the con- 
duct of government in the removal 
of lord Fitzwilliam from Ireland, 
he concluded by faying, that the 


houſe ought to be fully acquainted 
with the merits of the queſtion be- 
fore they proceeded to give their 
ſupport to the executive govern- 
ment, and full 
cauſes of the diſcontents that had 
driven that unfortunate country 
Into the preſent unnatural conteſt, 


to aſcertain the 


Viewing the meaſure in theſe differ- 
ts, he ſaid, he would give 


it was compulſory in truth and in 


- mah next made ſome obſervations 


RAND 
litia was raiſed for the defence of 
this country; ſuch was the natur 
of their engagement when they en, 
liſted, that they ſhould not be com 
pelled to ſerve out of | it; But it 
might be ſaid, that in the preſen 
inſtance they were merely allowed 
to follow their own *inclinatioy, 
But if one regiment offers, theit 
example would make it compul. 
ſory on every other to do the ſame, 
otherwiſe their courage and patriot. 
iſm might be brought into queſtion, 
For his part, he thought there was 
more courage in refufing to g 
than in going. In his capacity of 
an officer in the militia, he felt him. 
ſelf called upon to defend this coun- 
try, and this country alone would 
he defend, The army had, he 
obſerved, already experienced 4 
breach of faith in government by 
a number of men being draughted 
into different regiments in which 
they would not have enliſted ; and 
the conſequence of this breach of 
faith was, that government was at 
a loſs how to recruit the army: 
however, they attempted to recruit 
it from the ſupplementary militia, 
but their attempts were generall 
unſucceſsful. Here, he remark 
was another breach of faith. For 
though the preſent meaſures pur- 
d to reſt on a voluntary offer yet 
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fact. The right honourable ſecre- 
tary of ſtate adduced no reaſon or 
argument in favour of the meaſure, 
only hinted that ſome milita 
entlemen had volunteered "ther 
ervice. The honourable gentſe- 


on the militia act, on which, he 
ſaid, he ſhould keep a ſteadfaſt eye, 
as the land- mark of the conſtitution, 
which ſays, “the militia ſnail not go 
by Trey” 6 — 
elt it his duty to oppoſe the meaſure. 
Mr. rare bf alſo oppoſed 
the meaſure, 1 11 
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Mr. Pierrepoint ſaid a few words 
againſt the meaſure, and contended 
that it was a moſt groſs and flagrant 
violation of the conſtitution. And 
whoever of his majeſty's miniſters 
adviſed it, they had acted, in his 

opinion, with great boldneſs, : 
Mr. D. Ryder ſaid, it was with 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment he heard 
mention made of the boldneſs of 
miniſters in adviſing the meſſage 
now under conſideration. What 
then would not be ſaid of their 
boldneſs, if, after having received 
ſuch offers of voluntary ſervice 
from a great body of men, mini- 
ſters ſhould have adviſed his ma- 
j:fty to repreſs ſuch a ſpirit, and 
to repel ſuch offers, at a time when 
a rebellion of the moſt heinous na- 
ture had reared its head? It was 
the intereſt of both countries that 
it ſhould be immediately cruſhed. 
Could we quietly fit down and fee 
our fellow ſubjects daily maſſacred 
in the moſt barbarous and ſhock- 
ing manner? He remarked, that as 
great 2 part of the regular troops 
as could be ſpared had already 
been ſent over. Did gentlemen 
apprehend no danger for this coun- 
try? ſhonld it be left without a due 
proportion of regular troops? He 
was at a lofs, he ſaid,” to fee the 
force of the conſtitutional objec- 
tion that was urged "againſt the 
meſſage: was it moreunconſtitution- 
al to employ the militia in Ireland; 
when they volunteered their ſervice, 
than to employ them in England ? 
Afrer making ſome” other remarks, 
he concluded by expreſſing his 
hearty approbation of the meaſure. 
Lord William Ruſſell ſaid, the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Ryder) 
bad expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe that 
miniſters ſhould be accuſed of 
boldneſs in adviſing a meaſure like 
the preſent; but was it not bald- 
peſs to propoſe any thing that ſub- 
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verted the principles of the mili- 
tia laws. The militia was intend- 
ed* to defend the liberties of the 


country, and for this only were 


they eſtabliſhed, But what was 
the nature of the ſervice they 
were now to be inured to? They 
were to be ſent for the purpoſe of 
forcing upon Ireland a ſyſtem of 
overnment, which nine tenths of 
its. inhabitants diſapproved and ab- 
horred. Nor would it be a mat- 
ter of choice with them as pre- 
tended, but compulſory. He had 
often diſapproved of the perni- 
cious ſyſtem that had been long 


urſued in Ireland; which, in fat, 


ad driven the unfortunate people 
of that country to ſuch extremi- 


ties; nor would he be now fo © 


blind to the example he had before 
him as to vote a fingle- man for 
the maintenance of ſuch a ſyſtem. 


Mr. Banks ſaid, though he could 
not approve of the meaſure _ 


poſed, he could not but reprobate 


the language held by the noble lord 
who had juſt fat down. For his 
part, he thought that no rebellion 
ever was more unprovoked than 
that now raging in Ireland. How- 
ever, he was afraid if the principle 
of ſending the militia to Ireland, 
for the defence of England, were 
once admitted, there was no fpe- 
cies' of warfare in which they 
might not be employed. Th 
might be ſent to Oftend or Qui- 
beron, on the ground that ſuch 
meaſures were in their nature de- 
fenſi ve. He concluded, with mov- 
ing an amendment, to leave out 
all but the two firſt paragraphs; to 
expreſs the high ſenſe the houſe 
entertained of the zeal and patriot- 
iſn of thoſe who had offered to 
come forward with their ſervices; 
to aſſure his majeſty that the 
queſtion ſuggeſted in the meſſage 
was one of the utmoſt conſequence, 
on 
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on which the houſe were not in 


the preſent circumſtances prepared 
to give an opinion. 
The ſecretary at war ſaid, that 
the honourable gentleman who had 
juſt fat down had given more the 
appearance of argument to what he 
maintained than any of the gentle- 
men on the other fide, ., One ho- 
nourable gentleman bad obſcurely 
developed thoſe-—principles on 
which the ſending an additional 
force to Ireland was oppoſed; and 
the noble lord, who nad ſpoke laſt 
but one, had proved an ample 
commentator on what that honour- 
able member had only partly diſ- 
cloſed. The noble lord had ſaid, 
that he would not vote one man to 


aſſiſt the government of Ireland in 


ſubjugating the people of that 
country. Was not this the ex- 
reſhon: of a wiſh. that the rebel, 
ion might not be ſuppreſſed ? 
(a cry of, hear! hear! from the 


oppoſite benches). Mr. Windham 
ſaid, it was not by any means his 
wiſh to miſrepreſent; the noble 


lord; and, if he had done ſo; the 
opportunity would preſently occur 
of his being ſet right. It had been 
ſuggeſted that the houſe ought to 
pauſe before it agreed to the ad- 
dreſs; but were. . en - 
tlemen to pauſe, while an actual 
rebellion exiſted in one corner of 
the empire, while the king's troops 
and rebels were fighting, and not 
aſſiſt the former to bring the latter 
to a ſenſe of duty? His honour- 
able friend (Mr. Banks) had ad- 
mitied that the militia might be 
reduced, and wiſhed that a corps 


might be formed from it, conſiſt- 


ing of ſuch as were really diſpoſed 
to volunteer their ſervices againſt 
the rebels; however, if this were 
once done, the alleged conſtitu- 
tional check would ceaſe; that if 
the militia was originally a check, 
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any reduction of it would diminiſh 
that check. The objeQion- that | 


the _ militia had been originally 


raiſed merely for the protection of 


the conntry, and never. to. be ſent 
out of it, did not appear to him 
ſtronger than might be, urged-in 


the caſe of the fencible corps, who 


had been raiſed on ſimilar terms, 
It had been faid, that no neceſſity 
exiſted ſor ſending the militia to 
Ireland; but Mr. Windham faid, 
the houſe were in poſſeſſion of do. 
cuments ſufficient tg ſhow that 
Ireland was in imminent; danger; 


and the diſaſter to Eugland, would * 


be great if Ireland was laſt. + With 
regard to the ſuppoſition that man 
people would probably not again 


enter into the militia, if this mes. 


ſure was adopted, he could only 
ſay that he thought it probable; 
but even ſuppoſing it poſſible, he 
ſhould not ſet that againſt. the ſal; 
vation of Ireland. 1+» 
Lord William Ruſſell, ſaid a few 
words in explanation. 
Mr. Sheridan aſſerted, the mo- 
tion which had juſt been ſubmit: 
ted to the houſe was the molt ex- 
traordinary in its nature that ever 
was heard. The right honourable 
gentleman, however, who moyed 
the addreſs, ſeemed to have.confi- 
dered the meaſure propoſed as one 
to which no objection, could poſ- 
ſibly be framed ; and he introduced 
it as one which demanded neither 
apology, nor explanation. It was 
impoſſible to forget how lately the 


right honourable, gentleman came 


down to the houſe, and ſtated the 
country to be in imminent danger, 
which required the exertion of 
every hand and heart. for its de · 
fence. It was ſomewhat extract 
dinary then, that, after that ſtate- 
ment, he ſhould call upon the 
houſe to give their conſent to {inp 
the country of the militia forces, on 
. ay? n 1 which 
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which it relied for its defence. 
From the lord's bill it appeared, 
that the militia force, which it was 
thus intended to ſend to Ireland, 
was 12,000 ; but if ſuch additional 
force was wanted, why not ſend all 
the regular troops which were to 
be found before the conſtitutional 
principle was violated ? Why not 
ſend 2,000 of the guards in town; 
and inſtead of 12, 00 ſend only 
10,000? It had been aſked by a 
right honourable gentleman,” what 
would have been thought of mini- 
ſters if they had concealed' the 
offer made by the militia. If mi- 
niſters could. have done what they 
now propoſe, without confulting 
the houſe, he would venture to ſay 
that they would have heard nothing 
of the offer. Although they might 
hold in contempt the advice of the 
nouſe, they were not quite bold 
enough to act in violation of the 
law, which he hoped would ſtill be 
found too powerful for them. 

Mr. Sheridan next made ſome 
remarks on the expreſſion of his 
honourable friend, who had ſaĩd he 
would not vote a fingle mar for the 
purpoſe of ſubjugatingthe oppreſſed 
people of Ireland; great ſtreſs had 
been laid upon this as being uncon- 
ſlitutional, but ſurely it was neither 
unconſtitutional nor unparliamen- 
tary for a member of this houſe to 
fay that he could not give his aid 
to any ſyſtem of — cn or any 
acts of the executive government, 
fill he had examined and approved 
of the grounds on which they were 
juſtified? The right honourable 
gentleman expreſſed a doubt whe- 
ther at all the gentlemen in oppoſi- 
tion were willing to give their ſup- 
port to extinguiſh the rebellion in 
Ireland. «Jam aware (ſaid Mr. 
dberidan) that the right honourable 
gentleman is defirous to lead us 


to ſlippery ground. I would alk 
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him, whether he means to ſay, that 
in every caſe thts houſe is bound to 
take part with a king of Ireland, 
and an Iriſh houſe of commons, 
againſt the people of Ireland? Will 
he maintain that propoſition ge- 
nerally? This houſe is not bound 
to ſanction the injuſtice, and to 
ſtrengthen the oppreſſion which the 
legiſlature of the ſiſter kingdom, 
however independent, might be 
pleaſed to inflict,” Mr. Sheridan 
then went into the grounds of the 
diſpute between the government 
and the people of Ireland, and re- 
marked. that under the government 
of lord Fitzwilliam the people ex- 
hibited the moſt fervent and ſincere 
loyalty; but, after being deprived 
of the government in which they 
would confide, and thrown in the 
hands of a ruler they deteſted, it 
was not to be wondered at that 
they ſhould' feel emotions of indig- 
nation and diſcontent. 4 Every 


man (ſaid he) in this houſe, too well 


recollects the ſubſcription” ſet on 
foot in London to ſupport the in- 

duſtrious manufacturers in Ireland 
wholly without employment; of this 


deſeription there were from zo to 


40, ooo men in Ireland: ſuch was 
the ſituation of fo many individuals; 
and when charity was wearied out, 
unable longer to ſupply their wants, 
it was not the poiſon of French 
inciples, but the want of bread 
that ſeduced them,” But to return 
to the meaſure, it had been ſaid by 
ſome honourable gentlemen that 
the ſervice of the militia was volun- 
tary, Mr. Sheridan, on the contrary, 
contended that it was not. The 
caſe of the fencibles was mentioned 
as in point, but nothing could be 
more different. The fencibles were 
raiſed on certain conditions be- 
tween the individuals, authoriſed 
by miniſters ;' the militia was raiſed” 
not by contract between indivi- 
l duals, 


' 
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duals, but on a compact of law; 


and it was vain to talk of a thing 
being voluntary where no real op- 
tion was left. We are now called 
upon (ſaid he) for our laſt military 
ſtake, the militia ; anch it is natural 


to aſk, where we are to look for de- 


fence? Is the danger, to which the 
public attention was ſo forcibly di- 
rected, leſs now than it was? Before 


the trials at Maidſtone took place, 
we were informed by a right ho- 


nourable gentleman oppoſite (Mr. 


Dundas) that dangers of the utmoſt 


magnitude exiſted, and he called up- 
on men to forget their political divi- 


_  fions, and unite in the great object 
of national defence. 


Many of 
thoſe who had been in the habit of 
oppoſing miniſters ſhowed a zeal- 
ous diſpoſition to ſupport the great 
object of national defence; and in 
many caſes they have been anſwer- 
ed by a behaviour highly diſcredita- 
ble to miniſters.” As an inſtance, 
he mentioned the caſe of his ho- 
nourable friend (general Tarle- 
ton), who manfully offered his ſer- 
vices wherever they could be em- 
ployed. Notwithſtanding, how- 
ever, they were rejected with con- 
tempt, After remarking ſome in- 
ſtances of the ſame kind, he con- 
cluded. with concurring in the 


amendment. | * 


Mr. Dundas ſaid, that he had no 


teaſon to regret that he did not de- 


tain the houſe in making his mo- 
tion, by endeavouring to explain 
the reaſons for making it; neither 
ſhould he even now have thought 
it neceſſary to ſay much, but for 
ſome perſonal alluſions. With re- 
ſpect to the idea, that this meaſure 
was unconſtitutional, upon the 
en that the militia was eſtas 
bliſhed as a check upon a ſtand- 
ing army, he would only obſerve, 
that it was not upon this ground 
that the meafure was moved, or 


«+» 


1 


adopted. Relative to what þ/ 
had ſaid on a former occafing, 
reſpefting calling on all deſeip 
tions of people to prepare apainſ 
the attack of the enemy, he wa 
ready to be examined upon whit 
he then ſaid, and wiſhed it might 
be compared with what he noy 
propoſed. He admitted at once, 
that at that time he diſtinctly ſtated, 
in plain language, that the ſalvatiot 
of this country depended entirely 
on its own exeftionsz and he woll 
now ſay, that twelve thouſand of 


the militia ought to be ſent to Int. 
land; and that was the refolutionhe 


intended to propoſe, ſhould the 
houſe agree to the addreſs which he 
had moved. He begged gentlemen 
to recolle& the change which had 


taken place fince the time he matt 


ebe wee that this country 
muſt make great preparations 4 
gainſt the , At the be 
ginning of this year out mility 
were about 36,000 men, now the) 
were 100,000 men. At that time 
we had cavalry forces of about 
7,000 men, we now had about 
20,000 : he ſhould be + relieved, 
therefore, from any charge of in- 
conſiſtency, in having at one time 
ſaid it was neceſſary for the — 
ple to prepare for the ſafety 0 

country, and now to. propoſe to 
ſend out of the country part of it 
force. All he deſired gentlemen to 
allow was, that there was now n 
exiſting rebellion in Ireland; and 
of what nature was that rebellion? 
The honourable gentleman - him» 


ſelt would not venture to tell him 


that there did not-exiſt a great body 
of low people; who wiſhed to ſeps 


rate that country from this, through 


the arms of France. What con- 
fiſtency, then, was there between 
the obfervations and the prdpoſt 
tion of the honourable 2 
„that Ireland ſhould not be a pot 


FOREIGN 


France.“ Need he ſay, that to 
755 to France Holland, Flanders, 
and all the places upon the conti- 
nent oppoſite to our coaſts, was not 


ſo dangerous to Great Britain as if 


they had a poſt in Ireland. To 
ſend troops * Ireland, therefore, 
to quell the rebellion there, was in 
other words ſending troops to pre- 
vent the French from obtaining a 
poſt there ; and that was in reality 
defending Great Britain. Gentle- 
men called for documents to know 
that there was a rebellion in Ire- 
land, but perhaps they wanted to 
know whether it was a juſtifiable 
rebellion. Did they mean to wait 
to ſettle this point until Ireland 
ſiould become a province of France? 
for that might be the effect of their 
oppoſition to this meaſure bein 

ſucceſsful. Some gentlemen ha 

wiſhed to know whether there were 
not regular forces in this count 

that might be ſent Inſtead of the mi- 
litia. The militia force, he had al- 
ready ſtated, was more than double 
what it was a ſhort time ago; nor 


had he any ſcruple in ſaying, that 


if any part could be ſpared, it was 
out of the militia forces, becauſe 
they could be moſt eaſily ſupplied 
and recruited, Mr. Dundas ad- 
mitted, that the meaſure before the 
houſe was liable to many inconve- 
niences, and that he felt great pain 
in being compelled to bring down 
the meſſage. He admitted the truth 
of what had been ſaid, viz, that 
many would go under this mea- 
ſure either from falſe pride or 
ſhame; but he hoped the houſe 
would feel with him, that, of all 
things, the rebellion in Ireland was 
the greateſt inconvenience. With 
reſpect to what had been ſaid of 
general Tarleton, he had faid no- 
thing about the propriety of em- 
ploving him; however he had no 


doubt, if he was employed, he would 


-» 
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ſoon forget his politics, and become 
a very good officer, p 
He did not recollect that there 
were any more arguments for him 
to anſwer upon this occaſion ; the 
ſimple queſtion was, whether the 
houſe would take upon itſelf the 
reſponſibility of letting the rebel- 
lion go uncruſhed, when they had 
an opportunity of cruſhing it? 
Thoſe who thought they ought not 
to allow his majeſty to have that 
advantage without examining into 
circuniſtances, and who choſe to 
take upon themſelves the reſponſi- 
bility of riſking the fate of Ireland, 
and eventually of England itſelf, 
would give to his majeſty advice 
accordingly.— Thank God, he was 
not of that opinion ! bf aero 
' Mr. Sheridan ſaid a few words ia 
explanation, relative' to what he 
had remarked reſpecting Ireland 

becoming a poſt of France. 
Mr, Tierney ſaid, if ever there 
exiſted a miniſter in the country, 
who , more than another ſhould 
mourn for the country, it was the 
reſent : he ſhould come to the 
ouſe clothed in ſackcloth and 
aſhes, to find himſelf obliged, in 
the fifth year of the war, and aſter 
an expenditure of above two hun- 
dred millions of money, to. bring 
down to that houſe ſuch a propo- 
ſition as the preſent. He then ad- 
verted to the circumſtance of there 
being no official communication 
to the houſe of. the rebellion, be- 
fore parliament was called upon to 
take ſuch an important ſtep; this 
he conſidered as a ſerious omiſſron. 
He faid that the right honourable 
E could not be at a loſs 
or the form of communication; 
for the. caſe of communicating the 
American affair to the houſe from 
the throne was directly in point; 
and ſaid that thoſe proceedings 
were ſuch as ſhould have been 
adopted 
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adopted on the preſent occaſion, 
A week was then allowed before 


the king's meſſage was taken into 


conſideration ; but how” different 
was the mode adopted in the pre- 
ſent inſtance. 
tion whatever was made to parlia- 


ment of the exiſtence of the rebel- 


lion, If Ireland was ſo ſituated, as 


that the preſence of this mu” was 
t be- 


eſſential to its preſervation, 
came neceſſary for him to watch 
the intereſts of England, Hp 
ſhould not, he truſted, be ſuſpected 
of a diſpoſition to ſeparate the in- 
tereſts of the two countries; but, 
if the intereſt of the one claſhed 
with that of the other, it became 
him to recolle& that he was a re- 
proſentaties of England. If the 
nourable gentleman ſhould at- 
tempt. to convince him, that the 
meaſures purſued in Ireland origi- 
nated in the agency of France, Je 
would have great difficulty, as he 
could not conſcientiouſly believe 
that France had any ſhare in fhem. 
Not having the opportunity of re- 
ference to official documents, he 


could only form his opinion from 


ſuch information as he was able to 
collect. For inſtance, he found 
that lord Fitzwilliam was of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and that his lord- 
ſhip had not formed bis opinion 
from the conſequences of the mea- 
ſures which had been purſued ; 
but that he now referred to letters 
written three years ago, in which 
he urged the neceſſity of conceſ- 
fion to the catholics; and faid, he 
ſhould feel himſelf as much diſ- 
wy to give credit to the noble 
ord, as to the ſtatement of the 


right Honourable gentleman. Mr. 


Tierney next read the preamble to 
the militia act; and obſerved, that 
the force was intended not only as 
a body for the defence, but that it 


formed a part of the conſtitution 


No communica- 
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of the conntry, from which th 
reateſt advantages were derived." 
here was a ſubſtitute to be found 
for this body ? It was evident, he 
ſaid, from the act, that the men, if 
diſpoſed, ſhould not be permitted 
to leave the kingdom, as the tenot 
of their oath was to ſerve faithfully | 
in Great Britain. It was obvious 
that a militia, embodied for five 
years, was ſufficient for all domeſtic 
purpoſes ; and, as there were 3, 500 
guards, he thought the militia were 
competent to do their duty. Mr, 
Tierney then reprobated the con- 
duct of adminiſtration and con. 


cluded by exprefling his determi. 


nation, not to ſupport, by a fingle 
man or a guinea, a government {6 
adminiſtered as that of Ireland, un- 
til ſatisfied that the rebellion pro- 
ceeded from French interference, 
operating on the diſcontented in 
that country; nor would he fend | 
12,000 of he militia of this coun- 


try to the aſſiſtance of men, whole 


conduct, he ſaid, had been ſo ſcan- 
dalouſly diſgracefu. 
Mr. Wilberforce could not be 
ſatisfied with giving a ſilent vote 
on the meaſure, partly on account 
of its ſingularity, and partly be- 
cauſe his ſentiments and. ey 
did not exactly coincide with tholt 
which any gentleman had expreſſed 
in the courſe of the preſent debate. 
The honourable gentleman who 


had juſt ſpoken had ſtrangely and 


moſt unwarrantably contended, 
that the militia-men, by the en- 
gagement which they took on em 
tering into that body, to ſerve any: 
where in Great Britain, were pt 
cluded from ſerving out of Great 
Britain, even by their on conſent. 


What fort of an argument was , 


that by engaging to do a particular 
thing, or up to a certain extent, 2 


"perſon precluded himſelf from do. 


ing ſomething more, on ogg 


/ 


that extent, if he choſe it. He felt 
it, however, his duty, to declare 
that he conſidered the meaſure as 
being but too likely to be produc- 


rh tive of laſting injury to that moſt 
n excellent inſtitution the militla. 
= Strong as he felt this objection to 
ul be, yet what was to be done? A 
Ka rebellion to a moſt alarming extent 
ys had broken out in Ireland, and 
bY continued to rage, even with in- 


crealing violence. If it had grown 


authority, “ in war, he who gains 
time gains ON 
of an inſurrection in a country, 


maxim was ſtill more clear, and of 
jafinitely more cogent application. 
Gentlemen .argued againſt the 
meaſure, becauſe they, wiſhed that 
conciliatory - meaſures ſhould be 
tried rather than coercive,. and 
that the effuſion of blood ſhould 
be ſpared. It was preciſely theſe 
very conſiderations, Mr, Wilber- 
force declared, which urged him 
moſt powerfully to 1 the 
preſeut meaſure. The force ac- 
tually in Ireland, at preſent, might 
perhaps be ſufficient in the end to 


rat reduce the rebels to ſubjection; 
be- bat it could only be after a long 
95 and ſcvere ſtruggle; and if the 
2 houſe wiſhed to bf pirit the rebels, 
fed and to induce them to defiſt from 


the arms of government by power- 
ful reinforcements, in order to 
convince them that all further re- 
ſiſtence would be fruitleſs. 
Wilberforce ſaid he was convinced, 
that the meaſure was in itſelf ob- 
jectionable, yet he muſt give it his 
decided ſupport on the ground of 
neceflity, and ſtill more on the 
principle of its being calculated to 


Lord George Cavendiſh ſaid a 
few _ again{ ſending the mi- 
1798. | 


« a maxim of unqueſtionable 
thing ;” in ihe caſe 


circumſtanced like Ireland, the. 


their efforts, they muſt ſtrengthen. 


Mr. 


ſpare the effuſion of human blood. 


HISTORY. 
litia to Ireland, as being entirely 


unconſtitutional. > 
Sir W. Pulteney agreed with 


gentlemen on both ſides,” that this 


was a queſtion of great importance, 


militia -in future. The rebellion, 


however, was not owing to ja- 
cobins; and he was afraid that . 


ſeading the militia was now un- 
avoidable ; but this was no excuſe 


for thoſe who brought us into the 


embarraſſment. 4 | 
Mr. Manning was anxious that 


the meaſure ſhould be carried into 
effect with as much attention to 


conſtitutional principles as poſſible. 


He wiſhed that his majeſty ſhould 


be empowered to offer a bounty to 


- ſuch militia-men as ſhould chooſe 


to enter, to fill up the vacancies in 
ſkeleton 1. that the militia- 
men ſhould. have permiſſion ſo to 
do; and that they ſhould receive 
bounty. Thus not a moment's de- 
lay would be occafioned in ſending 
troops to Ireland ; and thus, having 
raiſed 12,000 men conſtitutionally, 
it would be eaſy to fill up the va- 
cancies in the militia from the ſup- 
plementary corps. He ſhould, 


however, vote for the amendment 


propoſed by Mr. Banks. 


Mr. Dundas roſe to explain, but 


was prevented by the ſpeaker... 
Mr. Rider ſaid a few words; aſter 


161» 


and muſt have a great effect on the 


Iu 


which the houſe divided on the 


queſtion for the amendment, - 


Ayes =: 
\Noes 118 
Majority 71 


The original motion was then 


put and carried. | 
Wedneſdar, June 20. Cn the 
order for reading a ſecond time the 
bill to enable his majeſty to accept 
the ſervices of 12,000 men of the 
militia to go to Ireland being read, 


General Tarleton oppoſed the . 
| L bill 
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bil. He thought, that before the 


country was ſtript of the militia, 
means ſhould be taken for the de- 


fence of this country, the ſituation 
of which was as critical as Ireland. 


He entered into a ſtatement of the 


military foree of the kingdom, and 
concluded, that the force to which 
the defence of the whole coaſt 
of England and Scotland, arſe- 
nals, &c. was committed, were 
only 3, ooo men, who had carried 
firelocks a year. The volunteer 
corps were not in ſuch a ſtate of 
diſcipline as to be effective, and 
the proviſional cavalry were not to 
be relied upon, Ewe 

Mr. Dundas made a ſhort reply, 
and contended, that the volunteer 
corps which had come forward to 
offer their ſervices, had been pro- 
nounced, by officers of the mili- 
tia, to be in ſuch a ſtate as to be 
effective, if neceſſity required; and 


the proviſional cavalry were, in 


general, a corps which, in caſe of 
emergency, might prove of the 
greateſt advantage to the coun- 
at & ; | 
Mr. Jekyll ſaid, in obedience to 
the dictates of his own conſcience, 
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and in compliance with the duty 


which he owed to the people of | 
England, he muſt make all the 


ſtand he was able againſt a meaſure 
which flew in the face of the con- 
ſtitution ; for no information had 
been laid before the houſe to guide 
its judgment on the 5 of 
the motion. And until proper. do. 


cuments were laid before the 


houſe; to prove that an unnatural 
and wicked rebellion raged in Ire- 
land, how could we know but that 
the people of Ireland had à right i 
make this reſiſtance (A murmur of 
diſapprobation aroſe, and Mr, fe. 
cretary Dundas moved that the 


ſtanding order for excluding ftran- 
gers be enforced, upon which the 


peaker ordered the gallery to be 
cleared). The debate continued 
for ſome time; after which the 
houſe divided on the queſtion for 
the ſecond reading of the bill. 


Ayes 4. % 
Noes *Der n 

5 : ; 2 2 

Majority 32 
The bill was afterwards read 
third time and paſſed. 82 
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CHAP. VII. 


A Fairs of Ireland, The late Rebellion connected with remote Cauſes. © Briff 
- Skhetrh of the Hiſtory of 1rcland,* as relating to thoſe Cauſes, | Nation 
Charader of the Iriſh Peaſantry. Conceſſions made to the Roman Catholics 
Further Conceſfons required, Ill Policy of Lord Fitzwilliam's Adminijire- 
tion. Republican Faction in Ireland. Society of United Iii/hmen—Its In 


Hitution. Views of the Society. Theobald Walfe Tone. Conftitution and 
Laws of the Society. Affiliated Syſlem. Orange Men. Defenders. Ca. 


vention Act. Connexion formed by the United Men with Franten Mien f 
Jachſon. His Trial and Cunviction. Trial of Stone. Flight of "Ton, 
| Rothan, and others. United Irifimen joined by Mr. O'Connor. Accredited 
+ Minifter from the Iriſi Direct received at Paris. 'Invaſion of | Irelai. 
V the French were not e by the Peaſantry, Military Organiſe 


tion of United Iriſimen. 


nſurretiion Af, New Plan of Invaſion. 11 


tended Inſurrection. Conſpiracy in Part developed to Government. "Report 
of Secret Commiltces. © Severities exerciſed in Ireland, Efforts made 


by the 
Wiip 
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Whigs to conciliate the hoſtile Parties. Miſerable State of Ireland at this 
crit. Troops embarked on board the Dutch Fleet for the Troafion off Ire- 
land. Wretched Policy of the French. Diſturbances in Ireland. Town of 
Cahir ran/ached by the Inſurvents, Proclamution. New Attempt to con- 
ciliate made by the Whig- Party— Ill received by the United Irifimen. 


Mr. Arthur O'Connor. 


rial of O'Connor, Binns, Oe. 


Execution o 


O Coighly, Deftruttion of ** The Preſs.” . Diſcovery of the grand Conſpi- 
racy. Lrinfler Delegates, and ſome of the Directory, apprehended. Death 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Plot fir a general Inſurre#ion— Diſcovered 
and defedted. The Rebellion bregks out in various Places — Rebels repulſeu 


at Naas Take the Town of Proſpe 


rous - Defeated at Kilcullow— At Rath- 


farrham— At Tallagh-hill=At Carli. A Kildare. Progrofs of the Re- 
bellion in the South, Cork Militia defeated. Battle of Enmſcorthy. Rebels - 
advance and take Wexford. Mr. B. B. Harvey appointed Commander in 


Chief of the Wexford Rebels. | Battle of Roſs. 


orrid Mafſacres by the 


Rebels, Rebels repulſed at | Gorey and Newtown Barry. Col. Walpole de- 
 feated and killed by the Rebels. Rebels repulſed at Arklow, Battle of Vine- 
gar. hill. Wexford retaken. Execution of Rebels there.” l Conduct and 
Cruelty of Rebels. Rebellion in the North. Antrim taken by Rebels, and 
retaken by General Nagent. Battle of Ballinahinch. '' Lord Cornwallis ap- 


pointed Lord Lieutenant, 
of I, and H. Sheares, and other 


2 


Meaſures. General Amnefly. Trial 


onſpirators. Submiſſion and voluntary 


Confeſſion of Arthur O' Connor, and other State-priſoners. Juſtice and Equity 
of Lord Cornwallis's Adminiſtration. Bill Atiainder. Final Diſperſion of 


the Rebels. Invaſion of Ireland by General Humbert. 


General Lale de- 


feated. Lord Cornwallis advances to attack the French— And defeats tles 


at Ballinnamuck, Nap 


Tandy lands in Ireland —Returns.- Defeat of 


the Grand Expedition for the Invaſion by Sir F. B. Narren. Capture, Trial, 
and Death, of Mr. Theobald Welfe Tone, Entire Suppreſſion of the Iriſh 


Rebellion. Reflexions. 


HE fatal conteſt which had 
been long expected, and lon 
feared, in Ireland, broke forth'this 
vear, with all the horrors which 
naturally accompany ſuch an event. 
To underſtand the nature and 
foundation of the diſturbances, it 
will be neceſſary to carry our views 
back to the earlier periods of the 
iriſh hiſtory, and to conſider the 
whole of the prediſpoſing cauſes in 
a connected ſeries. ihe 
It has been ſaid that hiſtory in 


general is no other than the melan- 


choly record of human crimes and 
buman calamities. To no hiſtory 


can the remark be more applicable 


than to that of this unhappy king- 
dom. Previous to its ſubjugation 


to England, this iſland was the con- 
ſtant theatre of bloody and deſtrue- 
tive wars between the petty fove- 
reigns, who exerciſed a precarious, 
but tyrannical authority over. the 
different provinces; and from that 


riod few and fleeting were the 
ntervals in which the country was 


not agitated by inveterate and cruel 
ſtruggles to regain that imaginary 
independence, which the 'natives 
=_ failed to lament they had 
loſt, D | 


It has been a matter of diſpute 


between the hiſtorians of the two 

countries, whether the ſovereignty 

of Ireland was acquired by Henryll, 

by conqueſt or by ceſſion. The 

diſpute is little intereſting in itſelf, 
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and is not eaſy to be determined. 


Ireland, diſtracted by inteſtine di- 


viſions and conteſts, ſaw a foreign 
force introduced by one of its na- 
tive princes, who had been expelled 


from his ſovereignty for his licen- 


tiouſneſs and tyranny. Supported 
by the party of the exiled prince, 
the Engliſh found but a feeble re- 
ſiſtance to their arms; and the king 
of Leinſter was reinſtated, partly 
by their aſſiſtance, but more by the 


. weakneſs and diſunion of his adver- 


aries. Henry found the road made 


plain and eaſy to him by the va- 


our and ability of Strongbow, 


earl of Pembroke, the firſt adven- ' 


turer who undertook the reſtora- 


tion of the exiled prince; and the 


monarch of Ireland was happy to 


' purchaſe for himſelf the peaceful 


enjoyment of his dignity and do- 
minions by a compact; in conſe- 
quence of which, he was to be in- 
veſted with all the rights of ſove- 


reignty, as the vaſſal of Henry; for 
which he conſented to do him ho- 


wage, and to pay, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his dependence, a ſmall 
annual tribute. A certain part of 


the kingdom was ceded to the 


Engliſh adventurers: this part was 
governed by the Engliſh uſages; 
and an officer of the king of Eng- 
land preſided over its government, 
under the title of lord deputy, white 
tlie reſt of the country remained 
under its native princes, and ſubject 
to its original (Brehon) laws. | 
Not content with the boundary, 
which, by the firſt treaty, was aſ- 
figned them, the Engliſh ſettlers 
gradually extended their territories, 
by encroachments and conqueſts, 
on their leſs warlike neighbours; 
but it was not till the reign of Eli- 


zabeth that the country could be 
ſaid to be completely ſubjected to 
gthe Engliſh yoke. In the courſe of 
| theſe tranſactions, however, many 


of the native Iriſh were diſpoſſeſſed 


of the inheritance of their anceſtars; | 
they, conſequently, regarded the nen 


ſettlers as intruders and plunderers; 
inſurrections were frequent; and 


each inſurrection produced "new 
forfeitures: and the cauſes of ani. 


moſity were multiplied, in propor- 


tiou to the efforts which were made 


for the recovery of their loſt rights, 
At the celebrated period of the 
reformation, a new cauſe of dif. 
union was generated from that 
ſtrong attachment to their ancient 
religion, which forms 'a ſtriking 
feature in the character of | the/ns- 
tive Iriſh, - The agreement in reli 

ious ſentiment formed a bond: of 


. attachment between ſuch of the 


Engliſh ſettlers as. refuſed to con- 
form to the religion of ,the court, 
and-their Iriſh brethren, tional 
prejudices were forgotten in thoſe of 
religion, The catholic + deſcend- 
ants of the . firſt adventurers nos 
intermixed, more; freely than they 
had done before, with a people 
whom they had treated as their val- 
ſals. Their origin was forgotten ; 
they became naturaliſed to the foil, 
to the manners and cuſtoms of its 
inhabitants. The character of 
teſtant, or of papiſt, formeiſ, at 
length the great line of diſtinction: 
theſe terms were equivalent to thoſe 
of Engliſh and Iriſh ; and even the 
principal Warks to diftinguilh the 
alien from the native, 

Hence, in every ſtruggle that 


-occurred- for the recovery of their 


national independence, aud the pro- 
perty of their anceſtors, religion 
was deeply blended with civil 
claims; and: the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the catholic faith was equally an 
object with the reſtoration of their 
eſtates. OLE | 
A connexion with the Catholic 
powers of the continent was à he 


ceſſary eff2& of this harmony in ge- 
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lieious ſentiment. Thus, when 
ugh earl of Tyrone, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, formed the daring} 
project of erecting Ireland into an 
independent ſovereignty, he was at 
firſt ſecretly, and afterwards openly, 
afiſted by Spain. The inſurrec-' 
eſcribed, by -a declara- 
tion of the privy- council, as “ an 
univerſal Iriſh rebellion, to ſhake 
off all Engliſh government.“ — 
Forty years had ſcarcely elapſed, 
from the period in which this re- 
bellion was ſuppreſſed, before it 
was ſucceeded by another, more ge- 
neral, if poſũble, and more dread - 
ful, The inſurrection of 1641 is 
written in characters of blood, and 
marked out for the horror and 
amazement of poſterity. Religion 
was not only a motive, but the 
avowed pretext of the inſurgents. 
Even the catholics of the pale, the 
deſcendants of the firſt Engliſu ad- 
venturers, took an active part in the 
inſurrection: and that they acted in 
concert with the, catholic powers 
on the. continent can ſcarcely. he 
doubted, . The leaders of the re- 
bellion were publicly aſſiſted by 
money from the papal treaſury; 
and an accredited Jegate from his 
holineſs occupied a ſeat in the con- 
vention of Kilkenny. On the ſup- 
preſſion of this rebellion, the for- 
feitures were many, and were con- 
firmed by the act of ſettlement, 
paſſed in the reign, of Charles II.; 
theſe were ſucceeded by others, 
which took, place after the memo - 
rable ſtand made by the catholics 
of Ireland, in favour of a popiſh mo- 
narch, in the year 1690; and while 
their religious prejudices continued 
to be invaded, a large proportion 
of the natives were deprived of their 
inheritances ; and, to the zeal of bi · 
gotry, the ſenſe of ſuppoſed injuſ- 
tice was added, to ſtimulate the 
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paſſions of indignation and revenge, 
and the hope of retaliation. - © 
In the Iriſh, theſe'paſſions, with 
reſpect to hat is termed” the pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy, are hereditary. 
The proteſtants are ſtill confidered; 
as intruders, Who have plundered ' 
the natives of their property, and 
overturned their religious eſtabliſſi- 
ment, Many cauſes have co-ope - 
rated with this ſentiment, to render 
the lower claſſes untractable and 
deſperate; and an occaſion of ex- 
cuſe - has ſeldom preſented itſelf,” 
without an evident inclination on 
their parts to throw off the Britiſn 
dominion. The peaſantry of Ire- 
land are ignorant, ſavage, extremely 


poor, and, we muſt in candour 


add, in ſome meaſure oppreſſed. 
The grazing ſyſtem, and the mo- 
nopoly of farms, have precluded 
many families from à decent and 
independent  ſobſiſtence, and re- 
duced them to à precarious and 
dependent ſituation. The out- 


rages of the Whiteboys, in the 


year 1762, and for about ten 
hve ſucceeding,” have been attri- 
uted to this circuinſtance. But 


when it is remembered, that the 
exaction of tythes was the alleged 


plea of the iuſurgents, and that all 
of them who ſuffered were of the 
Catholic perſuaſion, we ſhall not 
be accuſed of partiality in ie, 
that religion muſt have been at leaſt 


one of the principal motives. 


The repeal of Poyning's law, 
which eſtabliſhed the independence 
of the Iriſh parliament, and the 


canceſſion of a free trade, which 


were granted to the Iriſh in the 
year 1782, it was hoped, would 
have ſatisfied the inhabitants at 
large, and would have eſtabliſhed 


the iſland in peace and proſperity. 


In that arrangement, however, 
which was principally effected by 
f | L 3- bg 
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the proteſtant intereſt, the catho- the ſtate reſted entirely with is 
lics were not inveſted. with the full majeſty and his lieutenant, and that 
- rights and privileges to which there was little danger that perſons 
they conceived themſelves entitled, hoſtile to the eſtabliſhment ſhould 
though the penal ſtatutes againſt meet with their approbation. With 
them were repealed, and though reſpect to the right of ſitting in par- 
they were placed upon an equal liament, it was argued, that fil 
footing with proteſiants, with re- the majority of electors were of the 
ſpect to the tenure of their landed proteftant faith, and that, conſe- 
property. auently, a majority of catholic 


In a former volume we gave a members was not likely to be re. 
diſtinct account of the further con- turned. 162) eee e 


ceſſions which were made to the In the year 1795, earl Fitzwil- 
catholics of Ireland in the year liam, as we have related in à pte. 
1993. By that arrangement, they ceding volume, was 1 to 
were inveſted with the ſame privi- the government of Irelaud; and 
leges as his majeſty's proteſtant he, according to his own ſtatement, 
ſubjects, except only the being eli- went with full powers from the 
gible to the great offices in the ſtate, Britiſh miniſtry to ſatisfy all the 
about 32 in number, and the right claims of the Roman catholics, 
of. fitting and voting in both houſes: Whether that was a wiſe meaſure, 
of parliament. Whether theſe few or not, this is neither the propet 
points were worth a conteſt on time nor the proper place to diſeùſs. 
either ſide, it is not our parts to However that may be, it can never 
determine. It as ſaid, on the one be ſufficiently regretted that the 
part, that to admit the Roman ca- hopes of the catholics were elevated 
tholics to the principal offices of the only to experience the bitterneſs of 
executive government, and to ſeats diſappointment. ' The recal of earl 
in the legiſlature would be to lay the Fitzwilliam certainly created much 
foundation of a revolution, not only difeontent in Ireland, and was at 
in the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſu ment, leaſt a dangerous circumſtance jn 
but even in the government; that the hands of the diſaffected party. 
not only the property of the church, Thus were the minds of the Iriſh 
but all which was derived from the peaſantry prepared by ancient pre- 
authority of Great-Britain; every judice, and what they conſidered a8 
thing poſſeſſed by the ptoteſtants, as recent injury, for a ſtate of inſub- 
the inheritance af their anceſtors, ordination; and, in ſuch af fate of 
would be 9 The proceed- things, it was natural to expect that 
ings of the catholic convention in Ireland ſhould be in ſome degree 
1645, and the ſtill more violent affected by the momentous changes 
and tyrannical acts of the catholic which were taking place on the 
pariiament in 1689, were triumph- continent of Europe: A conß- 
antly referred to, and the inve- derable faction had exiſted almoſt 
terate and unſubdued ſpirit of the from the firſt dawn of the French 
Iriſh papiſts were alleged as rea- revolution, ſecretly attached to te- 
ſons againſt inveſting them with publican rinciples, and who im- 
too much power, It was an ſwered patiently deſired a participation of 
to, theſe reaſons, that the appoint- that equal liberty, which they er- 
ment of the executive officers of roneoufly believed was to . the 
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fruits of the conteſt in which the 
Gallic reformers were engaged, 
Beſides theſe, there were many am- 
bitious and diſappointed men, who 
are ever ready to join the ſtandard 
of revolt; and there was a ſtill 

er body, who ſaw defects in 
their conſtitution, which they per- 
ſuaded themſelves à little virtue 
and energy in the people would lead 
the government to reform. The 
cathollcs were till the moſt nu- 
merous ; and, on that account, the 
molt powerful part of the nation: 
theſe it was neceſſary to conciliate; 


and the party contrived to implicate 


their own claims with thoſe of a 
people, who were to be their prin- 
cipal agents in effecting their de- 
ſigns. | 5 

The project of a parliamentary 
reform, and what they choſe to 
term catholic. emancipation, or a 
full reſtoration to the catholics of 
all the privileges of Iriſh ſubjects, 
were the oſtenſible principles upon 
which the ſociety, ſince become ſo 
famous under the name of UNITED 
Isis*MEN, was formed. It was in- 
ſtituted in the year 1791; and a code 
of laws for its regulation was drawn 
up by a man as much diſtinguiſhed 
by his talents as by his unfortunate 
and premature. death, Mr. Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone. This gentleman 
was but little indebted to the ad- 
ventitious circumſtances of birth 
or fortune for his celebrity and in- 
fluence, He was the ſon of a 
tradeſman in Dublin: he was 
educated in Trinity-college, and 
brought up to the bar. From in- 
clination, and probably from prin- 
ciple, he attached himſelf to the 
popular party, and was the leading 
perſon in the eſtabliſhment of the 
ſociety in queſtion, The conſtitu- 
tion of this ſociety  evinged much 
ability and political knowledge; and 


it certaiuly was well calculated to 
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effect, not merely its oſtenſible ob- 

jets, but even a ſeparation, from 
the Britiſh connexion ; which, there 
is reaſon to think, was meditated 
by. ſome of the leading members, 
latterly at leaſt ; though it is but 
juſt to acquit the great majority of 
the members of any treaſonable de- 
ſign in the. firſt inſtitution of the 
ſociety. The firſt and prineipal 
article expreſſed, that . the-ſociety 
was conſtituted for the purpoſe. of 
forwarding a brotherhood of affee- 
tion, a community of rights, and a 
union of pewer among Iriſhmen 

of every religious perſuaſion; and 
thereby to obtain a complete reform 


in the legiſlature, founded on the 


principles of civil, political, and 

religious liberty.“ Each particular 
fociety, or diviſion, was originally to 
conſiſt of thirty · ſix members, which - 
number was afterwards reduced to 
twelve. Each of theſe elected their 
own treaſurer and ſecretary; and 
alſo appointed delegates to what 
was called the baronial committee: 
to which function of delegates, by 
a ſubſequent regulation, the ſecre» 
taries ſucceeded ex efficio. And the 
lower baronial committee confifted 
of five ſecretaries, who were in- 
veſtad with the ſole: direction and 
ſaperintendence of the five ſocieties 


which they repreſented. From each | 


lower baranial committee one mem- 
ber was delegated to an upper ba- 
ronial committee, which alſo ſu- 
perintended all the lower baronial 
committees within the county or 
diſtrict. One or more delegates 
from each upper baronial commit. 
tee formed a county committee; 
and two or three from each countʒ 
committee formed the provincial 
committee, An executive direc- 
tory was choſen for the whole 
kingdom by the, provincial com- 
mittees, and confifled of five per- 
ſons, who were only known to the 

4 ſecretaries 
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ſecretaries of the provincial com- 
mittees, who were the ſcrutineers 
of the ballot. - The directory exer- 
ciſed an' almoſt unlimited autho- 
rity over the whole body of the 
union, though their names and 
perſons were utterly unknown to the 
members, who gave implicit obe- 
dience to an invifible authority. An 
oath was adminiſtered to every new 
member on his admiſſion to the 
ſociety, which pledged him to 
„ perſevere in endeavouring to 
form a brotherhood of affection 
among Iriſnmen of every religious 
perſuafion;” and alſo in the ob- 


taining of 4 a full and adequate 


repreſentation of the people of Ire. 


land.“ The oath further engaged 


him, that neither hopes, fears, re- 
wards, or puniſhments, ſhould ever 
induce him, directly or indirectly, 
to inform or give evidence againſt 
any member or members of that 


Thus conſtituted, the ſociety, for 
the firſt two or three years after its 
inſtitution, by its circumſpection, 
eſcaped the vigilance, or by its in- 
ſignificance failed to excite the ſuſ- 
picions of the government. Its or- 
ganiſation was gradually perfected, 
and proſely tes were daily brought 
over to the cauſe. It was in the 
ſpring of 179 , that what is termed 
the athiliated ſyſtem, or a complete 
connexion and correſpondence be- 
tween the united men throughout 


the kingdom commenced; and to 


complete the arrangement, emiſſaries 
were diſpatched from Dublin, and 


from the province of Ulſter, to all 


parts of the country. Whatever 
might be the views, however, of a 
very few of the leaders, it does not 


appear that the majority of the 


members had at this period, or for 


ſome time after, the leaſt intention 


or expectation of effecting any thing 
beyond a reform of parliament, and 


what they termed catholic etnayei. 


pation, - 


Since the dreadful maſſacre" gf | 


1641, and the ſubſequent civil war 
in 1689 and 1690, the jealouſſes and 


the fears of the proteſtants of Irgland, 
and thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church 


in particular, have ever been awake 
againſt every deſign which appeared 
to favour the catholic cauſe. The 


extenſion of privileges, which-was 


granted to the papiſts in 1793, was 
but ill- received by a large body of 
the proteſtants; and it is remarka- 
ble, that the ſpeech of the Iriſh 


chancellor on that occaſion predict, 
that the conceſſions which were 


then made would not be fatisfadto- 
ry; but that, on the contrary, the 
avowed object of Iriſh reformer, 


and catholic emancipators, was ſe- 


paration from Great Britain.” Tt 
is not our wiſh to enter into any 
party diſputes, or to make a pane- 
gyric on the leaders of any party; 
but common: candor extorts from 
us the confeſſion, that the ſpeech to 
which we allude is replete" with 


hiſtorical learning, aud judicious 


argument; and it may be read a 
containing, we believe, a jaſt ſum- 
mary of the principles upon which 
the proteſtant party in Ireland have 
ated, - Impreſſed, therefore, with 
the apprehenſion (whether well or 


ill- founded, it is not our bufineſsto 
inquire), that to extend the pov. 
ers and privileges of the catholics 


was to put weapons in the hands of 
men, who would only uſe them to 
the overthrow of the civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and a- 
larmed. at the proceedings of the 
united Iriſhmen, ſome of the more 
ſanguine of the 1 of what 
is called the proteſtant aſcendency, 
formed counter-aſſociations. With 
more zeal than judgment, they al- 


ſumed the external marks of party - 
diſtinction; and, as the memory of 
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"lam was juſtly held in venera- 
— by the — ants of Ireland, 
as their great deliverer, the party 
were ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of orange · men. In the coun- 
ty of Armagh, where religious 
feuds had long been carried on 
with peculiar aſperity, the two 
arties entered into actual and vio- 
ent contentions; and, we fear, 
whatever might be the ſpirit or the 
conduct of be papiſts, the orange - 
men did not conduct themſelves 
with temper, and with charity. 
They are charged with outrages, 
which, if true, would diſgrace any 
cauſe; with burning houſes, and 
with a ſettled plan for expelling all 
tae catholic inhabitants from the 
county and the province; to ſeiſe 
the arms of the papiſts was the plea, 
and, probably, the motive under 
which theſe exceſſes were com- 
mitted; but it is ſeldom that party 
rage confines itſelf within the mea- 


ſures abſolutely neceſſary for Felf- 


defence. | | 

The religious feuds, which in 
this manner originated in the coun- 
ty of Armagh, are ſaid to have given 
riſe to that deſcription of people 
who have been'ſtigmatiſed by the 
name of defenders. © The orange- 
men had been active in depriving 
the papiſts of their arms; and the 


latter party retaliated by 2 | 


by night the houſes of the proteſ- 
tants, ranſacking every quarter for 
arms, and murdering thoſe who 
had the ſpirit to reſiſt. The defend- 
ers were bound to ſecrecy and union 
by a ſolemn oath, and aQed in 
all their predatory excurſions with 
the ſame alertneſs 'and vigilance 
which had diſtinguiſhed the white- 
boys a few years before. | 


In the mean time, the Iriſh go- 


vernment, now ſeriouſly alarmed, 
paſſed an act againſt the holding of 
leditious meetings, or conventions, 
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for any political purpoſe, without 
the ſanction of the magiſtrates. An 
act was alſo paſſed againſt adminj- 
ſtering the defender's oath; and 
many of theſe deluded people were. 
from time to time, apprehended, 
tried, and convicted, at the different 
aſſizes for their reſpeRiye counties. 
The united Iriſhmen appear to have 
had no immediate connexion, with 
the defenders ; yet through their ſe- 
cretary, it is alleged, they raiſed 
money to ſupport and defend ſome 
of them upon their trials. * 
The French government, from 
the firſt of the conteſt with this 
country, we may indeed ſay in the 
very commencement of it, ſeem to 
have been remarkably ignorant of 
the ſtate of the people, and the go- 
vernment with whom they had to 
contend. © They have repeatedly 
fallen into the error, which ſome, 
indeed, of the tory party in Great 
Britain have held or countenanced, 
that all who diſapprove, in any de- 
ee, of the conduct of miniſters in 
reat Britain are diſpoſed to a re- 
volution. No error can be more fla- 
grant or more fatal either to be re- 
ceived by an enemy, or cheriſhed 
by the adminiſtration. Of the per- 
ſons. hoſtile. to miniſtry. in Britain, 
ſome are ſo upon mere party motives, 
that is, attached to the men who 
wiſh to ſupplant the preſent mini- 
ſters, and to occupy their ſtations; 
and it is not likely that perſons of 
this deſcription ſhould be deſirous 
of a revolution, which muſl defeat 
the very hopes on which they act, 
and involve the majority and mi- 
nority in one common ruin. Some 
again are the remains of the old 
whig party in this kingdom, who 
venerate the conſtitution, and only 
condemn the miniſters when they 
ſuppoſe them to have committed 
innovations upon it. Some are in 
oppoſition upon religious preju- 
: - dices | 
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dices, becauſe they have ever been 


hoſtile to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment. None of theſe deſcriptions 


of men, however, are to be regard- 


ed as friendly to a revolution. We 
have, on the contrary, ever affirmed, 
that the actual republicans in this 
country are few, and thoſe are to 
be rather conſidered as ſpeculative 
than active democratiſts. The per- 


ſons who are deſirous of a change 


of government in this country are 


alſo comparatively very few; and 


theſe are men of deſperate fortunes, 
or in the lower claſſes of ſociety. 
Theſe have ever been our ſenti- 
ments, and, we are perſuaded, the 
courſe of events, and the cool judg- 


ment of poſterity, will confirm our 
verdict. 8 J however, have 
the Ftench always been of the real 


diſpoſition of the people of England, 
that they have continually flattered 


themſelves, that if the ſtandard of re- 


volt was once erected, millions would 


flock to enrol themſelves under it. 
In the year 1794, a perſon of the 


name of Jackſon, who had been a 
clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, and was, previous to his going 
to France, connected with ſome of 
the daily papers in London, obtain- 
ed, through ſome Iriſh or Britiſh 
emigrants in Paris, an introduction 
to the jacobin party which was then 
in power. Jackſon came to Eng- 
land with no recommendation ex- 
cept to a Mr. Stone, whoſe brother 
at that time reſided in the Gallic 
metropolis, and was, we believe, 
employed as the printer to the con- 
vention. The object of the miſ- 
ſion was, apparently, to form a con- 
nexion with the difaffected party in 
this kingdom, and to ſacilitate a 
er of invaſion, which ſeems to 

ave been, at leaſt remotely, medi- 
tated at that time. It is remarkable, 


that though Jackſon was a native 


of Ireland, this country, and not his 


own, ap to have been the fol 
object of the,F 


rench at that period.) 
Stone, however, to whom he wy! 


recommended, was better informed; 
if we may credit his defence on his 
trial, he earneſtly deprecated any 
plan of invaſion here; and fong 
perſons, with. whom he communi. 
cated, adviſed Jackſon to turn his 
atttention to his native country, 2 
a theatre better adapted to-reyoly. 
tionary movements, Jackſon 

ceeded to Ireland with this view; he 
was there introduced to Mr..Hamil. 
ton Rowan, at that time impriſoned 
in Newgate for ſeditious or trew 
ſonable practices, and ta Mr, The, 
obald Wolfe Tone, both of then 
perſons of high authority in the (0. 
ciety of united Iriſumen, and, is 


deed, men of influence in the-coun- 
try. From his communication 


with theſe and other perſons of the 
ſame deſcription, he was informed 
of* the true ſtate, of Iriſh politics; 
and ſomething like a plan began to 
be formed for a co-operation with 
the French in an invaſion of Ire- 
land. During his ſtay in England, 
however, Jackſon had commun. 
cated pretty freely with a perſon 
who had formerly exerciſed the 
profeſſion of an attorney. Thi 
man he made his confidential agent, 
and eatruſted with all his ſecrets. 
In the mean time this perſon bat 
revealed to the- Britiſh miniſters the 
views and conduct of Jackſon, and 
he was ordered by them to watei 
all his motions, which he carefully 
did. In concluſion, Jackſon was 
apprehended, brought to trial in 


Dublin, and convicted of high trea- 


ſon. The unfortunate man antics 
pated the ſentence of the law j and 
baving, as is generally believed, 
taken poiſon previouſly to his being 
called into court to receive fen- 
tence, he ſuddenly, as his coi 

began ta argue au arreſt oft 
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ment, ſunk down at the bar, and 
expired, Stone was alſo appre- 
pended in England; and, after a 
long detention in Newgate," was 
brought to trial before the court of 
King's Bench, and acquitted; prin- 
cipally, we believe, on the ground 
that he h:d diſconraged the idea of 
invading Great Britain, and was not 
concerned in the tranſactions of 
ſackſon in Ireland. 115 
Immediately on the conviction 
of Jackſon, Mr. Tone, and ſome 
others of the united Iriſhmen, ab- 
ſconded; Mr. Hamilton Rowan 
ſon after made his eſcape from 
Newoate ; and from this time, till 
the latter end of the year 17987 
there appears to have exiſted no di. 
rect communication between the 
French government and the united 
Iriſnmen, as a ſocfety at leaaſt. 
Soon after the recall of earl Fitz 
william, the ſociety of united Triſh- 
men received a conſiderable acceſe' 
ſion of men of parts and influence, 
Mr. Arthur O Contor, in particy-' 
lar, who had diſtinguiſhed "himſelf 
by lis able fupport of that noble- 
man's adminiſtration in the houſe 
of commons; Dr. M Nevin, who 
had been chairman of the com- 
mittee for enfotcing the claims ſet 
forth in the catholic petition; and, 
we believe, Mr. Oliver Bond, an 


opulent citizen of Dublin, who had 


been a diſtinguiſhed ſupporter of 


the ſame principles, joined the ſo- 


ciety, What is called the militar 


Hen had commenced before theſe 


gentlemen became members. It 
waz completed in the province of 


Ulſter on the roth of ! ay 17953 


but it had not made any conſidera - 
ble progreſs beyond the northern 
province before the autumn of 
7905, when emiſſaries were ſent 
into the province of Leinſter to 
propagate the ſyſtem, and to urge 
due fabrication of pikes, and the 


- 
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ocuring of arms. It is affirmed; 
in the report of the Trifl: houſe of 
lords, „that, on this occaſion, the 
ſtale” pretexts of parliamentary re- 
form and catholic emancipation 
were found ineffectual for the ſe- 
duction of the people of that pro- 
vince; and therefore the emiſſaries 
of treaſon, who had undertaken it, 
in order to prevail with. them to 
adopt the ſyſtem of organiſation, 
firſt repreſented that it was neceſſary 
in their own defence, as their pro- 
teſtant fellow ſubjects had entered 
into a ſolemn league and covenant 
to deſtroy them, having ſworn to 
wade up to their knees in popiſh 
blood.” By the confeſſions, in- 
deed, of counſellor Emmet and Mr. 
Bond, both of them members of the' 
Iriſh executive directory, it ap- 


| pears that catholic © emancipation' 


was ã mere pretext, as no ecclefiaſ- 
tical 'eſtabliſhment "was to have 
been permitted had the meaſures 
of the ſociety been ſucceſsful; and 
the maſs of the people too, it ap- 
pears, wete perfectly indifferent 
with reſpect to a parliamentary re. 
form, and were wrought upon, 
chiefly" by the proſpect of the abo+. 
lition of tythes, and a perſuaſion. 
that their condition would be bet- 
tered by a revolution. 
Through the medium of Mr. 
Tone, and other Iriſh refugees, a 
regular communication was opened, 
in the year 1795, between the 
French directory and the united 
Iriſnmen. In the latter end of that 
year, a meſſenger was diſpatched 
to France from the fociety, and 
that meſſenger is ſuppoſed to have 
been Mr. Edward John Lewins, 
an attorney in Dublin, and a very 
active member. Early in the ſuc- 
ceeding yrar, therefore, a propoſi- 
tion was received from the French 
government, that an army ſhould 
be ſent over to Ireland, to affiit — 
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the projected effort to ſubvert the 
monarchy, and to ſeparate Ireland 
The 
propoſal was duly conſidered, and, 
after ſome deliberation, accepted 
by the fociety: but to arrange the 
preliminaries for the invaſion, it 
was determined; that fome of the 
moſt emineat of the leaders of the 
republican faction in Ireland ſhould. 
have an interview with a confiden- 


tial agent on the part of France. 


With this view, in the courſe of 
the ſum mer of 1796, lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, and Mr. Arthur OCon- 
nor, proceeded to Switzerland. 
Near the French frontier, an inter- 
view took place between theſe gen- 
temen and general Hoche; and in 
this converſation, it is believed, the 


whole plan of the invaſion was 


finally adjuſted. Of the abortive 
expedition of general Hoche, in 


the winter of 1796, the effect of this 


conference, and the cauſes of its 
failure; we have formerly ſpoken. 
The determined loyalty, evinced 


dy the great maſs of the Iriſh na- 


tion In that occaſion, is a circum- 
ſtance which, bas occaſioned ſur- 
riſe, and is even now more calcu- 
ated than before to excite, our aſto- 
niſument, ſince we are now. aC- 


quainted with the meaſures which 


had been adopted in Ireland to give 
effect to the invaßon. The myſ- 
tery is however, in ſome degree, de- 
veloped by the teſtimony of ſome 
of the members of the Iriſh di- 
rectory. In the month of No- 


vember, an expreſs was received, 


informing the Iriſh executive (as 
the five members of the directory 


were termed), that a deſcent was 


immediately to be made with a force 
of 1, coo men; but in a few days 
after, a letter arrived, which they 
conſidered as authentic, acquaint- 
ing them, that the expedition was 
deferred till the ſpriug, when it 


delegate of ten lower baronjals to 


was intimated, that full employ, 
ment would be found for the By. 
tiſh forces by the invaſion of Grey 
Britain itſelf, as well as the fifter 
kingdom. The people were then 
fore left wholly unprepared for the 
reception of the French, and un. 
appriſed of the meaſures which had 
been previouſly taken. The fetter, 
ſtating that the expedition was de. 
ferred, was probably a contrivance 
of ſome agent of the Britiſh govern. 
ment, but of this we are not official. 
ly informed: / +»: 15 
The military ſyſtem, as it i 
called, proceeded with vigou 
after the renewed. communication 
with the French goverument in 
1796. As the province of Ulſter 
had been always the moſt forward 
in every preparation, the organila- 
tion was, firſt completed there; the 
other provinces were lefs:forwanl; 
but Leinſter, we believe, was the 
ſecond in readineſs. The made of 
arming was communicated by an 
order from the Iriſh executive, 
which enjoined, that every member 
of the union, who had the means, : 
ſhould provide himſelf with fie. 
arms; and that thofe who were un- 
equal to this expenſe ſhould pro- 
vide themſelves with pikes. 2 
military organiſation was foundel 
on the civil arrangements. The 
ſecretary. to each ſmall diviſion, or 
ſaciety of twelve, was the petty 
officer, under the title of - ſerjeant 
or corporal; the delegate of five 
ſocieties to a lower baronial ws 
ufually a captain, and thus had fixty 
men under his command, 


my, woos Th bY we 
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the upper or diſtin committee v 
uſually the. colonel; and thus 4 
battalion' , conſiſted in, general; of 
about 500 men, The ſtaff officers 
were appointed in the dong 
manner: the colonels of ec 
county ſent in the names of three 
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ons to the executive, one of 
whom was appointed , by that body 
adjutant-general to his county. His 


duty was to communicate all mili- 


tary orders from the executive. The 

commander in chief, and the ſu- 
rior officers were, we believe, ap- 

pointed by the directory alone. 

It was in the month of March, 
1796, that the famous inſurrection 
act, * the magiſtrates in 
any county or iſtrict to proclaim 
it out of the king's peace, and con- 
ſequently to ſubject the iuhabi- 
tants to military law, was paſſed ; 
but this law was not acted upon till 
the month of November following. 
Various opinions have been enter- 
tained of the operation of this act; 
by one party the ſalvation of the 
country is attributed to the vigour 
which it gave to the ſupporters of 
government; by the other, it is 
alleged to have increaſed the diſ- 
conteats is was intended to ſuppreſs, 
to have produced ſome horrid acts 
of injuſtice and oppreſſion, which 
Irritated the people, and added to 
te numbers of the diſaffected. 
We have our doubts whether either 
of theſe opinions is ſtrictly juſt, 
Vigorous meaſures were at that 
ſeaſon undoubtedly neceſſary on 
the part of government; and the 
conſpiracy had ſtruck ſo deep a 
root, that the increaſe of the num- 
bers of united men did not certainly 
depend on a few ſolitary inſtances 
of cruelty or oppreſſion; on the 
other hand, a wiſe government 
ſhould be always cautious of the 
multiplication of penal ſtatutes ; 
and the defeat of the conſpiracy 
certainly was not the effect of this 
law—it was brought about by more 
effeQual means, by a diſcovery of 
the plot, and by ſtriking at the root 
of the evil by ſecuring the leaders. 

After the abortive expedition of 
Hoche, the members of the Irifh 
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union were not diſcouraged. The 
alliance with France, on the contra- 
ry, became more firmly cemented. 

regular communication and cor- 
reſpondence was eſtabliſhed. Len- 
ins, who has been already men- 
tioned, was appointed as the reſi- 
dent miniſter-of the Iriſh directory 


at Paris. He paſſed over, under 


the aſſumed name of Thompſon, 
{rom Ireland to Hamburgh. There 
he obtained letters of evidence from 
the French | miniſter. to general 
Hoche, whom hie met at Frankfort, 
and atterwards procee&:d to Paris, 
where he remained, as the accredited 
miniſter of what they vainly«erm- 


ed “ the Iriſh republic.” Of the 


nature of the negotiations carried 
on by this ageut, we are not yet 
correctly informed; but, in the 
ſummer of 1797, a ſpecial mini- 


ſter was ſent, in conſequence of an 


application from the French direc- 
tory, in order to make the neceſſary 
arrangements for the invaſion. Dr. 
M*<Nevin, who had acted as ſecre- 
tary to the Iriſh executive, was ap- 


pointed to this ſervice, and, in tne. 


month of June, -proceeded to Pa- 
ris, with fuller powers, and more 
ſpecific inſtructions, from the Iriſh 
directory than had been furniſhed 
to Lewins. As the principal inten- 
tion of Dr. M*Nevin's journey 
was to arrange the plan of the in- 
tended inyaton, he came with a 
_ project for the expedition. 

recommended, that the at- 
tempt ſhould be made at Oyſterha- 
ven rather than at Bantry; becauſe 


the reduction of the city of Cork 


would be greatly facilitated by that 
arrangement. An additional ſup» 


ly of arms was alſo required, as 
— ſeiſures had been made by the 
Iriſh government; and the ex- 
penſes of this armament, as well as 
of the preceding one, under gene- 
ral Hoche, he, undertook, ſhould 
be 
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Ixiſh agents, to inſiſt on the ſepara- houſe of a perſon of the name 
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Ireland could ſcarcely be rei 


united -Iriſhmen, of the extent of force of the kingdom; -the- infur: 


A diſcovery of ſome importance in veral parts; conſiderable diftrid 
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be defrayed by funds, for which velope the myſterious, proctedin 
the Iriſh republic, as ſoon as-regu- of the ſociety, and to place thay 
larly conſtituted, ſhould be reſpon- ſelves in a poſture of defence, 
ſible. The negotiation - was then formation had been received, ti 

nding at Liſle; and it was ſtrong- a ſeditious meeting of ſome eſe 
5 urged upon the directory, by the tion or other was to be held at 


tion of Ireland from Great Britain Alexander, at Belfaſt, on Frag 
as one of the preliminaries. Dr. the 14th of April, 1797. Onth 
M Nevin was further inſtructed to information, colonel Barber, ut 
negotiate a loan of half a - million, in a detachment of the army, yy 
France or Spain, on the credit of ceeded on that day to the place 
the Iriſh directory; but in this ob- meeting, where he found twoß 
ject of his miſſion he failed. Ac- cieties or committees actually fu 
cording to the memorial drawn up Colonel Barber was accompatint 
by Dr. M Nevin, and preſented to on this ogcafion by Mr, Fox, tt 
the French government about ſtorekeeper of the ordnance, al 
this time, about 150,000 united this gentleman entered* one of th 
Iriſnmen were organiſed and en- rooms, and lieutenant Elliſon tis 
rolled in the province of Ulſter other. They ſeiſed the papetz a 
only. rr | minutes. They found the print 
While theſe negotiations with declaration and conſtitution of ik 
the enemy were in agitation,” the united Iriſhmen ; various report 
impatience of ſome of the party in from provincial and county ton 
rained; mittees, and ſeveral other impor 
and, in the ſpring of 1797, a plan ant documents which left them ꝶ 
was ſeriouſly diſcuſſed among the longer in doubt reſpecting the es 
leaders in Dublin for a general riſ- tent and the views of this formids 
ing, without waiting for foreign ble conſpiracy. By the actiyſty d 
alliſtance ; but it was overruled the magiſtrates in other parts of it 
by the Dublin part of the commit- kingdom certain other papers, whid 
tee, who had cooler heads, or were circulated by the ſociety, wet 
better information, than their aſſo- diſcovered, and ſerved to throy 
ciates. The Iriſh government, in further light on their proceeding) 
the mean time, equally alarmed and and to confirm the diſcoveries 
perplexed by different menacing ready made. 
and contradictory reports, knew The papers which were ſeiſe 
ſcarcely from what quarter to ex- were ſubjeQed to ſecret committed 
pect the blow, or what meaſures to of both houſes of parliament} and, 
adopt, either to diſcover the lurk- upon the evidence they contained 
ing treaſon, or anticipate its effects. a report was drawn up by eat 
They appear to have been for a con- houſe. The vigour and activity d 
ſiderable period ignorant of the na- government was increaſed; a lac 
ture of the conſtitution of the acceſſion was made to the militar 


their views, and of their power, rection act was put in force in | 


the beginning of the year 1797 en- were proclaimed aut of the king's 
abled them in ſome meaſure to de- peace; and large ſeiſures were 75 
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concealed arms. In purſuing 
eſe meaſures, it would be abſurd 
b deny that many acts of rigour, 
e might, perhaps, ſay, of cruelty, 
ere committed by the agents of 
ernment. Fear and alarm are 
rong paſſions, and there are, per- 
aps, none that actuate the human 
eaſt which diſpoſe more to cruel 
nd ſanguinary conduct. Several 
erſons were flogged and otherwiſe 
otured to extort confeſſions, Theſe 
re proceedings of which we can- 
not approve. Every puniſhment 
nflited without trial is a violation 
of juſtice; and men, who were 
contending for the government and 
conſtitution of their anceſtors, 
ought to have been the laſt to vio- 
late that conſtitution, whatever the 
temptation. In the confidence of 
a good cauſe, they ought to have 
adopted , implicitly the maxim— 
« Fiat juſtitia ruat ccelum;“ - with 
the dignity becoming patriots they 
ought to have placed themſelves 
upon the defenſive at every point, 
but not have ſuffered the lighteſt 
violation of thoſe ſacred rights they 
were ſo gloriouſly defending. We 
much 4 whether the policy 
of theſe proceedings was not as 
erroneous as the proceedings them- 
ſelves were blame-worthy. The 
Inferior agents werelittle acquainted 
with the great ſcheme an which 
their chiefs were proceeding; . and 
it is manifeſt, that the conſpiracy. 
was at leaſt not diſcovered by the 
infliction of arbitrary puniſhments, 
To defeat ſeditious machinations, 


ful inſtrument in the hands of go- 
vernment than puniſhments. The 
men who enter into conſpiracies 
are commonly ambitious, and often 
waricious.— The band is eaſily brok- 
en by holding forth proper temp- 
tations to ſock perfons to return to 


rewards are always a more power- 
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lovalty and forſake their fellows in 
iniquity ; and, in fact, it was by 
theſe means, and not by the other, 
that Ireland was ſaved. 

Candour will, however, be cau- 
tious in imputing to the 'govern- 
ment every excels into which a 
heated ſoldiery may be occaſionally 
betrayed ; and, on the ofher hand, 
if ſome acts of groſs ſeverity were 
exerciſed, let it be remembered 
that the provocations' were many. 
Unhappy Ireland was at this period 
the theatre of aſſaſſination and out- 
rage. The houſes of the peacea+ 
ble inhabitants were frequently aſ- 
failed by night by perſons in con- 
nexion with the ſociety of united 
Iriſhmen,” and ſome reſpectable 
porous were murdered in the moſt 

arbarous manner, without provo- 
cation, and, in ſome inſtances, with- 
out an attempt to defend themſelves, 
The whig minority in the Irimm 
parliament (whom the noble au- 
thor of the report of the ſecret com- 
mittee of the lords, with becom- 
ing candour, exonerates from the 
charge of being privy to or con- 
ſcious of the deſigns of the trai- 
tors) made at this time ſome ef- 
forts to ſteer a middle courſe, and 
to effect, by conciljation,” what 
others were effecting by foree. In 
the month of May, 1797, Mr. 
Ponſonby introduced a motion in- 
to the Iriſh houſe of commons in 
favour of a parliamentary reform, 
The arguments on both fides turn- 
ed chiefly on the preſent cireum- 
ſtances of the nation. Thoſe who 
ſupported the motion urged iras a 
means of ſatisfying the people, and 
allaying the difcontents. he mi- 
niſterial ſide of the houſe aſſerted, 
on the contrary, that no time could 
poſſibly be ſo unfavourable as the 
preſent for making any experiments 
on the government and conſtitu- 
| tion 
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tion of the country. The motion 
was rejected by a majority of one 
hundred and ſeventeen votes to 


thirty. The introduction of the 
motion certainly evinced, that the 
minority in parliament were unac- 
quainted with the views and ar- 
rangements of the united men; 
otherwiſe they muſt have known, 


that, at the period of which we are 


treating, no conceſſion of the kind 
would have ſatisfied that faction, 


' Whoſe object unqueſtionably was 


to deſtroy the connexion with Bri- 
tain, and erect Ireland into an in- 


dependent republic. After this ef- 


fort, the whig party in Ireland ſe- 
ceded in a body, and never after- 
wards took a part in the parliamen- 
tary diſcuſſions. 8 | 
; The fatal effects of party and 
diſunion were at this period appa- 
rent in almoſt every part of the 
kingdom. Commerce appeared to 
be totally ſtagnant, and agriculture 


could not be ſaid to flouriſh, while 


whole diſtricts, through alarm or 
diſaffeftion, were nearly depopu- 
lated. A proclamation was iſſued 
by the government on the 17th of 
May, which exhibits a moſt affect- 
ing picture of this miſerable coun- 
try. It is the picture of a people 
deſerting all their peaceful occupa- 


tions, and preparing for civil war. 


It ſtates, that under various pre- 
tences, the moſt alarming and ſe- 
ditious aſſemblages were convened; 
that large armed bodies of the mal- 
contents had plundered the houſes 
of the peaceable inhabitants ; that 
the diſtri, or yeomanry forces, had 
been attacked with a view to dif- 
arm them ; and that the growing 
timber of the country had been 
clandeſtinely cut down and con- 
veyed away for the fabrication of 

ikes and offenſive weapons, It 
is further ſtated, that the exertions 
of the civil power had proved in- 
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effectual for the ſuppreſſion of in 
conſpiracy, and for the protect 
of the lives and properties of hi 
majeſty's faithful ſubjects; and thy 
it was now become necelſary jg 
employ the military force tha 
orders had, therefore, been iſſued» 
all officers commanding bis my. 
jeſty's troops, to oppoſe, with thei 
full- 0 0 GED ſhould by 
ſtruct them in the execution d 
their duty. The proclamation con- 
cludes with an offer of pardon 9 
all ſuch perſons as had joined the 
treaſonable ſocieties, on their re 
turn to their allegiance, excepting 
only ſuch as had been ' guilty of 
murder, conſpiracy of murder, bur. 
glary, burning of houſes, or. other 
acts of plunder and devaſtation, 
Not intimidated. by the - deter 
mined ſpirit of this proclamation, 
nor even by the active exertion of 
the military, the united men pro- 
ceeded with redoubled vigour. The 
concealed arms were lowly diſco: 
vered, - and with difficulty, ſince 
there does not appear to have been 
any general depot of arms; but 
each individual took care of hy 
own. It is even ſtated, in the . 


port of the committee of the com- 


mons, that ſoon after the procl 
mation of the 17th; of May, an 
active effort was made to produce 
a general inſurrection throughout 
Ulſter, the orders for which were 
given about the latter end of that 
month, in conformity to a plan 
which had been previouſly pre- 
pared, A flight movement did ac- 
cordingly take place, but the main 
deſign was fruſtrated by the vigh 
lance and activity of general Lake. 
Many of the leaders were, coat 


pelled to fly, and ſome were a 
prehended. From the examination 


of John Hughes, of Belfaſt, how- 
ever, before the committee of tht 
lords, it appears that the infurtec- 

| don 


fon did not take place, becauſe 
the majority of the counties in 
Liſter were difinclined to come 
forward, and the majority of the re- 
del colonels were of opinion, that 


period, without foreign aid. 
The expected aſſiſtance, was in- 
deed, at this period, in a very for- 
yard ſtate of preparation. 
In the month of July, the Triſh 
diretory received diſpatches from 
their miniſters at Paris, announc- 
ing that the armament then fitting 
out in the Texel was intended for 
Ireland, In conſequence of this 
nformation, the approach of the 
invaders was announced at the pro- 
rincial meetings, as appears by the 
provincial | 
vs ſtated, that the expedition was 
to proceed from two parts; that 
the French government had com- 
manded their admiral to proceed 
to ſea as ſoon as the wind ſhould 
de favourable, and fight the Eng- 
lig, and that the Dutch admiral 
had received fimilar orders. With 
this view, the troops, under the 
command of general Daendals, had 
actually embarked on board the 
fleet in the Texel; but, for what 
reaſon is uncertain, were ſuddenly 
put on ſhore, The Dutch fleet 
was afterwards ordered to put to 
ſea, and was defeated off Campers 
down, by the Britiſh fleet, com- 
manded by admiral lord Duncan, 
is related in our laſt volume, on 
the 11th of October, 179 
After the rupture of the nego- 
tation at Liſle, the French goveru- 
ment gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
vo the faction in Ireland of ſpeedy 
and effectual ſupport; and that 
they would never abandon” the 
cauſe of the Triſh union, or make 
peace with Great Britain, until the 


PR ſhould' be effected. 
1798, | 
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it was imprudent to act, at that 


3, in which it 


ſeparation of Ireland from that 
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Notwithſtanding this apparent Har- 
mony, however, we have been af: 
ſured; that conſiderable jealoufies - 
exiſted between the Iriſh faction 
and the French directory. The 
ambition of the French has uni- 
formly increaſed with their ſuc- 
ceſs; and it was believed by ſome 
of the Iriſh; that the real object of 
the Gallic directory was not to aſ- 
ſiſt, but to ſubdue them. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and others of 
the chiefs of the union, were de- 
firous of a force not exceeding ten 
thouſand men; nor leſs than five, 
and about 40, ooo ſtand of arms. 
The French, either beczuſe th 

really harboured the deſign, which 
has been imputed” to them, or 
finding themſelves unable to make 
any effort; refuſed to ſend leſs than 
an army of 50, ooo men. The plan 
recommended by lord Edward was 


certainly that which was moſt 


adapted to inſure ſucceſs. It wis 
to embarłk the troops in frigates or 
other light ſailing veſſels; not to 
ſend them all in one fleet; and to 
land them on different parts of the 


coaſt, in bodies ſufficiently ſtrong 


to make à ſtand againſt any force 
that might eaſily be collected but 
not ſo. numerdus as to requſre a 


fleet to convey them, or to oceupy 


much time in their debarkation 
Happily for theſe kingdoms, the 


ambition, or miſtaken politics of 


the French rulers led them to re- 
ject this plan, and to purſue mea- 
ſures which ended in the fruſtra- 
tion of the conſpiracy, and the 
diſappointment and confuſion of 
iabettor 227 1155 io 2362 61 
Thus the winter of 1797 was 
ſuffered to paſs by the French go- 
vernment without a ſingle effort to 
aſſilt their Iriſh confederates; and 
thus the favourable and the critical 
moment was fuffered to elapſe. 


The +Irifly 1 was now” ' 


com- 


ſtry there unqueſtionabl 
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completely. on its guard, and the 
vigilance and activity of the mini - 
deſerve 


eommendation. Wearied out, at 


laſt, by the tardy proceedings of 


their allies, and perceiving that 
their opponents were — fe in 
ſtrength, while their own party 
was viſibly on the decline, to- 
wards the beginning of the year 
1798, the faction, it appears, re- 
ſolved upon a deſperate effort. In 
the month of February a military 


committee was appointed by the 


xecutive council of the rebels; 
letailed inſtructions were iſſued to 
the adjutant · generals; and thanks 
were voted to the ſeveral colonels 
for their aſſiduity in embodying and 
organiſing the people. In the mean 
time; the Iriſh executive prepared a 
diſpatch for the French directory, 
preſiing, in the moſt earneſt terms, 
for the promiſed ſuccours; but it 


vas found impoſſible to convey it 


thither. Though many of the 
united men were deprived by go- 


vernment of their arms, and though 


many deſerted the cauſe, yet the 
zeal and impatience of the people 


in ſome diſtricts kept pace with 


the ardour of their leaders and the 
urgency of their affairs. In the 
months of February -and March, 
many of Leinſter and Mun- 
ſer were in the actual poſſeſſion of 
the. united Iriſhmen, and other 
parts were ſecretly under their 


control. The nocturnal inſurrec- 


tions were innumerable throughout 
the kingdom. In one inſtance an 


attack was made in the open day. 


The town of Cahir, in the county 
of Tipperaty, was inveſted by a 
party of 800 men, chiefly cavalry, 

was retained in their poſſeſſion 
till a regular ſearch was made for 
arms, and they were ſuffered to: 
evacuate it in order and without 


moleſtation. The acts of murder 


port of the committee of the con. 


a proclamation, ſtating, that the 


bro 


and barbarity committed on: the{ 
occaſions, we are ſorry to add; were 
numerous; and ſuch was the ten 
ror generally excited, that the re. 


mons ſtates, that very many of the 
loyal inhabitants of the counties uf 


Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, Kil. 
, f 2's: Gouny 


keimy, Carlow, Kin 5 
Queen's County, Kildare, and 
Wicklow, fled for fafety to the 
garriſon towns. The Iriſh govern- 
ment, juſtly alarmed, therefore, u 
the progreſs of the conſpiracy, 
iſſued, on the zoth of March 270, 


traitorous conſpiracy, which had 
for ſomt time excited, had at-length 
| ken out into open acts of vis 
lence and rebellion ; that, there- 
fore, orders had been iſſued to the, 
ofticers commanding his,-majeſty's 
forces, to employ them with the 
ytmoſt vigour and deciſion, for the 
immediate ſuppreſſion thereof; to 
endeavour to recover the arms 
which had been plundered, and to 
diſarm the rebels, and all perſons 
diſaffected to his majeſty's govern- 


ment, by the moſt ſummary and that 
effectual meaſures. len in | 
Previous to the iſſuing of this WW bor. 
proclamation, a generous and hu- pre. 
mane effort was made by the earl ſtat 
of Moira, ſupported by all thoſe WW for 
who were at once the friends of Wl app 
order and of liberty, to reſtore the bet 
tranquillity of the kingdom d) chit 
meaſures of conciliation. + the 
On the 19th of February, 1708, Wl the! 
lord Moira ſubmitted a motion to do 
this effect, to the conſideration of trat 
the houſe of lords. In his ſpeech, the 
his lordſhip d nearly the ſame of! 
facts which he had ſtated in his place the 
in the Britiſh houſe of peers de. me! 
lated that (many individuals had the 
deen torn from their families, and WY the 
locked up for months in the cloſeſt - 
$ 


confinement, without hearing b 
when 


vbom they were accuſed, with 
what crime they were charged, or 
to what means they might recur to 
prove their innocence ; that great 
humbers of houſes had been burn- 
ed, with the whole property of the 
vretched owners, upon the looſeſt 
ſuppoſition. of even petty tranſgreſ- 
fons ; that torture, 7 which* he 
meant picquetting and half-hang- 
ng, had been uſed in more in- 
ſtances than one, in order to ex- 
tort from the ' ſufferer a char 

igainſt his © neighbours.” If 

ſhould be contradicted with reſpect 
to theſe facts, he profeſſed himſelf 
prepared to “ produce the affida- 
vts of them, and declared his in- 
tention of moving “ for the exa- 
mination 'of the deponents at the 
bar.” After charging the Britiſh 
cabinet with all the evils in Ire - 
nd, which his lordſhip conſidered 
s conſequences of the perverſe 
principles they had adopted for 
that country, his lordſhip proceed- 
ed, in ſtrong terms, to recommend 
a conciliatory ſyſtem. He allowed 
that conſpiracies might exiſt, and 
that atrocities had been committed” 
in the country ;— but (ſaid his 
brdſhip) have you not laws to re- 
preſs theſe enormities? and, if your 
ſtatutes are not ſufficiently forcible 
for that purpoſe, why do you not 
apply to parliament for proviſions 
better calculated to repreſs the miſ- 
chief? If there are delinquencies 
there muſt be delinquents. Prove 
their guilt and puniſh them; but 
do not, on a loofe charge of partial 
tranſgreſſion, impoſe infliction on 
the whole community. The ſtate 
of ſociety is dreadful indeed, when 
the ſafety of every man is at the 
mercy of a fecret informer, when 
the cupidity, the malevolence, or 
the erroneous ſuſpicions of an in- 
dividual, are ſultcient to deſtroy 


bis neighbour,” 


\ 
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After ſing an addreſs to 
the lord=lieutenant, to urge his ex- 
cellency to purſue ſuch concilia» 
tory meaſures as might allay the 
a pro enfions and extinguiſh the 
diſcontents unhappily prevalent in 
the country, his lordſhip proceed- 
ed to notice the two great points 
in debate, the conceſſion of thoſe. 
immunities which were till with- 


held from the catholics, and parlia - 


179 


mentary reform. On the firſt of 


theſe queſtions he declared, that 
his mind had been long decided, 
nor could he fee the policy of re · 
fuſing to give ſuch a body of men 
a common intereſt with their coun- 
trymen. With reſpect to the other, 
he declared himſelf not a friend to 
* reform not becauſe 

e foreſaw from it any of thoſe 


ruinous conſequences, on the cer- 


tainty of which declaimers had 
reſted their oppoſition, but be- 
cauſe he thought it would not an- 
ſwer the epa of thoſe who 
brought it forward. If, however, 
it ſhould be found that the gene- 
ral voice of the people was des 


firous of the meaſure, and that it 


would be a means of tranquilliſing 
the public mind, he wiſhed to give 
up his private opinion to the gene- 
ra Ss * 

he earl of Moira was anſwered 
by lord Glentworth, who remark. 
ed, that the' motion appeared to 
him to be calculated to diſhesrten 
and diſmay the loyal, and to, ani- 
mate and invigorate the difloyal, 
'The noble earl, ' he ſaid, in his 
ſtatement, ſeemed to miſtake the 


effect for the cauſe? The mea» 


ſures of which he complained were 
the conſequences, and not the 
cauſe of diſſatisfaction; governs / 


» 
* 


ment was certainly to blame, but 


it was for not having reſiſted thoſe 


meaſures ſooner. He then entered 


into a detail of the m 
| | M 2 


of 


e machinations 
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of the united Iriſumen, which cor- 


reſponded, in a great meaſure, 
with what has been narrated in the 


preceding part of this chapter. He 


ofeſſed not to juſtify the burn- 
ings, & c. mentioned by the noble 
earl; at the ſame. time, he thought 
examples were not unneceſſary; but 
aſſured the noble earl, that govern- 


ment never gave orders for military 


outrage. He aſſerted, that, during the 
late negotiation, there were at Liſle 
Iriſh agents who ſaw the French 
dire&tory more frequently than the 
embaſſy did, and diſſuaded them 
from peace. He mentioned the li- 
centiouſneſs of certain newſpapers, 
and obſerved, that in France the 
guillotine would have ſtopped the 
circulation of ſuch papers long ago. 
The noble lord then enumerated 
ſeveral inſtances of murder perpe- 
trated by the inſurgents; and mo 
compared thejr proceedings to thoſe 


of the- infatuated diſciples of the 


Man of the Mountain, 


Phe ableſt opponent of the earl 
of Moira was, however, the lord - 


chancellor. He began with paying 


2 juſt compliment to the character 
of the noble earl; but attributed to 
his reſidence out of his own coun- 
try his ignorance of the actual 
He aſſerted, that the 
ſyſtem of government had been a 
1yſtem of conciliation ; that in no 
place had the experiment been ſo 
fairly tried as in Ireland; in none 
had it fo completely failed. His 
lordſhip gave a maſterly detail of 


the proceedings of the united men, 


to prove that their object was an 
overthrow of the government, and 
a diſſolution of the Britiſh con- 
nexion. He did not juſtify the pro- 
ceedings of the orange men, but 


aſſerted that they were not enemies 


to their country. His lordſhip then 


proceeded to examine. the facts al- 
I > by lord Moira, He acknows 


* 


tents, 


tailed in the Britiſh houſe of peers: 


/ 


leged that a blackſmith. had. hee 
picquetted, which led to the diſco 
very of 100 pikes, which had been 
forged, by him as the inſtrument 
of murder and treaſon. He d 
not juſtify the burning -of houſe, 
cottages, & c.; but obſeryed, thy 


when treaſon and rebellion, make 


it neceſſary to call out the military, 
it is not always poſſible to reſtrain 
their reſentments. With relpet 
to treating with the united Iriſh. 
men, the chancellor obſeryed, that 
ſo hoſtile were they ta Britiſh con. 
nexion and regular government, 
that they att. as ſoon. treat vith 
himſelf as with the carl of Moira, 

In the courſe of his ſpeech, the 
chancellor paſſed. ſome refleQians 
on the biſhop of Down, who had 
promoted a petition to, his majelly 
in favour of conciliatory meaſures, 
From the charge of  diſaife&tion, 
the learned prelate very ſatisfacto- 
rily exculpated himſelf. He pre 
feſſed that he was a friend to con- 
ciliation. Coercian, he faid, had 
been tried long enough—he attri 
buted much of the calamities of the 
country to the recal of earl Fitz- 
william. With reſpect to catholic 
emancipation, he conſidered it a 
a matter of right, not of favour; 
and a reform of parliament as an 
act of policy, which the ſtate of 
the country rendered abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. The motion was alſo fup- 
ported by lord Dunſary, who al- 
ſerted that the preſent ſyſtem was 
the cauſe of the exiſting. difcon- 
| t had been aſked of the noble 
earl, who made the motion, why 


he had not now brought before the 


houſe a catalogue of thoſe enor- 
mous. cruelties which he had de, 
Inſtead of being aſked ſuch a quel- 
tion, the noble and learned lord 
ſhould rather have thanked him for 


the conciliating and pacific manner 
| ONS Res 


/ 


which he propoſed to act. But 
noble lords wanted ſuch a cata- 
love, he could furniſh them ; he 
could relate to them not ſimply 
the burning of houſes, but the 
murder, in cold blood, of their in- 
pbitants: he could give them an 
count of three men particularly, 
ho, after having had their houſes 
burned to the ground, were ſhot 
y the military, after having been 


tha r ſome time priſoners: and he 
— ld add to theſe accounts the 
ent, much more numerous inſtauces of 
eiern torn from their family and 
* puntry, and, without the form of 


atrial, tranſported for life. 

The earl of Moira made a very 
ble reply, and again offered to 
ſubſtantiate his facts at the bar of 


* the houſe, He admitted that a con- 
= ſiracy did exiſt in the country 
0. wanſt the government. But he 
rs. attributed that conſpiracy tothe 
rere and unconſtitutional mea- 
% bes which government had adopt- 
e and to “ that moſt impolitic 
7, ud lamentable meaſure, the recal 
u- reerl Fitzwilliam.“ The motion 
lic ear! Moira was negatived by a 
ae majority. 

ue have given a brief ſketch of 
an W's intereſting debate, becauſe it 
of W'violved ſome ſtriking facts, which 
e. WJ five to illuſtrate the melancholy 
b late of the kingdom at this junc- 
. We. We mutt, however, remark, 
as WJ ct the whig party of Ireland, on 
„lis occaſion, as well as on many 
le Woihers, certainly betrayed their ig- 
y I 2nce of the dangerous machina- 
ve bons of the leaders of the conſpi - 
„i. We certainly greatly dif- 
„ prove of what has been termed 
1 WH * vigour beyond the law;“ we 
{. Wpprove of every act of violence 
qr puniſhment, not /anFioned by a 
l verdig. That theſe acts might, 
n fone degree, irritate and ſpread 
a WE#*&ion among ſuch of the peo- 
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ple as were not in the ſecrets of 
the united Iriſhmen is probable; 
but it muſt be allowed, on the 
other hand, that no meaſures of 
conciliation were likely to have 
effect with the leaders of that ſo- 
ciety. For in the very day in 
which the earl of Meira introduced 
his motion to the houſe of lords, 
a reſolution was paſſed by the 
united committees of Ulſter and 
Leinſter, and entered in their baoks, 


importing, „that they would paß 


no attention whatever to any at- 
tempt that might. be made hy either, 


houſe of parliament, to divert the 


public mind from the grand ob- 
ject they had in view, as nothing 
ſhort of the complete emancipa- 
tion of their country would ſatisfy 
ern 

Hitherto the Triſh government 
ſeems to have proceeded on a 


ſyſtem not deficient in vigour, but. 


it was a vigour ill directed, and 
little calculated to enſure the 
objects, ſafety and ſucceſs. 
many perſons had ſuffered, both 
in their property and perſons ; 
but they were individuals of no 
rank or confequence, and pro- 
bably little acquainted with the 
nature of the buſinefs in which 
they were engaged. The great au- 
thors and deſigners of the miſchief 
ſill remained untouched, the union 
undiſſolved; the rebel directory 
ſtill repoſed in peace, iſſuing their 


N in ſecret ſecurity, — 
4 


hey rode in the whirlwind, and- 
directed the ſtorm.“ Accident, ra- 
ther than policy, ſeems happily to 
have led the government to thofe 
diſcoveries which were of real im- 
portance, and to thoſe effective mea- 
ſures which, fortunately for both 
kingdoms, completely defea'ed the 
miſchievous” intentions of ſo” dans 
geroùs, becaufe — able and pow? 
M 3 


- 


great 
ndi- 
puniſhed, and 


erfuh © 


neee e 
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f 1797), elected a member of red againſt them. 


* 


W ae n 


erful, a band of conſpirators. But the Iriſh directory, in tonjun sm 1 
before we proceed to this part of with lord Edward Fitzgerald, M e 
our narrative, it will be neceſſary Oliver. Bond, a, gentleman in ae 
to notice ſome tranſactions in Eug- conſiderable commercial bufineſ pew! 
land, which, though not imme- in Dublin, Dr. M*Nevin, whq jbell 
diately connected with the diſco- had been actively concerned for alſo 
very, haye a near relation to ſome the catholics during lord Fin. hich 
of the principal members of the william's adminiſtration, and cou, Le 


— 


faction. ſellor Emmet. Strong ſuſpicion, e Lin 
It has been already related, that however, fell upon Mr. O Connor alle 
Mr. Arthur O*Connor, the nephew and his brother Roger O*Coltnar, pre; 
of lord Longueville, and a diſtin- eſq. was apprehended and lodged upp 
guiſhed ſupporter of earl Fitzwil- in Cork goal, on à charge of n. 
ham's adminiſtration” in the Iriſh dee Tat which, however, hy fulte 
parliament, ſoon aſter the recal of was liberaied at the ſpring athng, T 
that nobleman, became an active from a total want of evidence *” 
member of the ſociety of united againſt him, Thus circumſtanced, In 
Iriſumen. He had been ſeated in in the beginning of the year 1998, be 
parliament by the intereſt of his Mr. O*Connor came to England, Wl 7?" 
uncle; but upon that nobleman with an intention, as it afterwanzil 2” 
expreſſing his diſpleaſure at ſome appeared, of proceeding to Frante, ond 
pou of his parliamentary conduct, in conjunction with John Binny 12 
d reſigned. The ſplendid talents an active member of the London 
of Mr. O. Connor were a ſerious correſponding ſociety, James Coig ary 
acceſſion to the cauſe of the united Jey, an Iriſh prieſt, and a perſon of n 
men, and his courage was equal the name of Allen. Mr. O*Connor, 1 
to his talents. A newſpaper, called in the latter end of February went bo 
the Northern Star, had been long to Margate, intending to 1 þ ! 
publiſhed in Belfaſt,” under the di- ſmall veſſel to convey them to * 
rectian chiefly of Mr. Samuel France. Some circumſtances in o 
"Neilſon, a diſtinguiſhed member their conduct, however, exciting 1 R 
of the ſociety, and devoted to their ſuſpicion, they were all | appre» 8 
cauſe. This newſpaper was ſup- + hended, and firſt combines . 15 
preſſed by the interference of the ſoners to the Tower, and after- * 
military, the preſſes broken, and wards to Maidſtone goal. A x 
the e gg deſtroyed. To Maidſtone they were tried by z 3 
repair the Joſs, the united Iriſhmen ſpecial commiſſion on the 21M 
had eſtabliſhed in Dublin a news- and 22d of May, and all of them * 
paper entitled The Preſs, but the acquitted, except Coigley, on _ 
.- Intemperate language of this pub-. whom had been found a tret ny 
lication ſoon” ſubjected it to a pro- ſonable and moſt abſurd paper, ar 
fecution ; the publiſher was im- purporting to be an addreſs fron Wl © 
Priſoned, and the paper in danger the ſecret committee of Eng. * 
ef being ſuppreſſed. In this criſis land to the executive directoty of *i 
Mr. O'Connor came boldly for- France,” —Coigley was therefore 8 . 
ward, and announced himſelf as condemned and executed; and BY 1 
the proprietor and editor of the Mr. O'Connor and Binns, after BY | 
obnoxious paper. Mr. O'Connor their acquittal, were detained on * 
was, at this period (the latter end another charge of treaſon preſets tha 


In 
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In the mean time, an act had 
raſſed the Iriſh parliament, autho- 
nung grand juries to preſent any 
zxew{paper, containing ſeditious or 
lbellous matter, as a nuiſance ; and 
ſo authoriſing the magiſtrates, on 
boch preſentation, to fuppreſ the 
aper, and ſeiſe and deſtroy the 
mating materials, & e. The paper 
alled The Preſs was therefore ſup- 
preſſed, and ſome of its principal 
upporters taken into cuſtody ; but 
no 1 of importance re- 
ſulted from this tranſaction. 

The criſis had now arrived which 


lriſumen; and the diſcoveries which 
ld to the developement and diſ- 
pointment of all their machina- 
ions ſeem to have been effected 
vith little effort on the part of 
government. In a complicated 
plan of conſpiracy the agency of 
many perſons muſt be employed; 
and as the plot ripens to — 
the ſecret of it muſt be gradually 
diſcloſed, Among the perſons 
whom it became neceſſary to en- 
traſt with a conſiderable ſhare of 
confidence, was a Mr. Reynolds, 
rho had formerly been a ſilk - ma- 
nufacturer of ſome note in the 
city of Dublin, but had latterly re- 
ided in the county of Kildare. 
Having been ſworn a united Iriſh- 
man in February 1797, Reynolds 
vas, in the following winter, ap- 
pointed treaſurer for the county, 
and alſo a colonel in the redel 
amy. The firſt diſcloſure which 
be made of the tranſactions of the 
united Iriſhmen was to a Mr. 
Cope, with whom Reynolds had 
lome pecuniary tranſactions relative 
io a mortgage on lands in the 
neighbourhood of Caſtle Jordon. 
lt was on the 25th of February, 
1798, in the courſe of a journey 
to take poſſeſſion of theſe lands, 
that Reynolds firſt communicated 


vas to prove fatal to the united 
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with Mr. Cope. on tbe buſineſs. _ 


At the perſuaſion of this gentle» 
man, he diſcloſed to him from time 


to time the nature and extent of the | 


conſpiracy ; and as a meeting of 


delegates for the province of Lein- 
. ſter was ſummoned for the 12th 


of March, at the houſe of Mr. 
Oliver Bond, he alſo gave infor- 
mation of it to the government, 
through Mr. Cope. At the day 


and hour appointed for the meet- 


ing, the houſe of Mr. Bond was 
beſet by the officers of juſtice; 
fourteen of the delegates were ap» 


with their ſecretary + 


rehended, 
MiCn, at the fame time Dr. 

Nevin, and counſellor Emmett, 
and ſome other active members 
of the ſociety, were taken into 
cuſtody. A warrant had been iſſued 
againſt lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
but he eſcaped, and remained un- 
diſcovered for upwards of two 
months in the city of Dublin. He 
was diſcovered, however, on the 


\ 19th of May, at the houſe of one 


Murphy, a dealer in feathers, who 
refided near St. James's Gate. 


On the police officers entering the 


room, the unhappy nobleman made 
a deſperate defence; he waunded 
two of the principal of them, Mr. 
juſtice Swan, and a captain Ryan, 
dangerouſly; and was himſelf fo 
ſeverely wounded, that he lan- 
guiſhed a few days only before he 
expired. His death, it is ſaid, was 


that of a chriſtian ; and his courage 


and fortitude would have done 


honour to a better cauſe than that. 


in which he was engaged. 

The fieſure of the ä was 
a death · blow to the ſchemes of the 
united Iriſnmen. A new directory 
was choſen, but they ſoon expe- 


rienced the fate of the former; and, 


indeed, the raſhneſs of their own 
conduct, in all probability, haſtened 
the cataſtrophe. — proceedings 


4 were 


% 
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were developed and diſcloſed by, mediately take place; that the peg. 
another informer; this was a cap- ple began to be impatient from the 
tain Armſtrong, of the King's criminal proſecutions ; and that it 
County militia, who had pretended was become neceſſary to make x 
to enter into the conſpiracy with home exertion, and relinquiſh: the 
the intention of diſcovering their original plan of waiting for French 
ſchemes, and betraying them to ſuccour. The whole of the unite) WM peel 
the government. It appears that Iriſhmen throughout the kingdom Hear. 
a part of their plan was to gain or at leaſt throughout the province Wi « the 
over as many of his e of Leinſter, it appears, were to a& pre 
troops as poſſible to their ſide, at once in concert; and it d 
and particularly of the militia re» their intention to ſeiſe the camp an tt 
giments, previous to their making of Loughlinſtown, the «artillery Met L 
a general attack upon the royal at Chapel-izod, and the caſtle of de | 
camp of Loughlinſtown. For this Dublin, in one night, the 23d of tat 
purpoſe captain Armſtrong ap- May. One hour was to be the 
peared. a fit inſtrument. He had lowed between ſeiſing the camp of WY |< 
been in the habits of frequenting Loughlinſtown, and the artillery in f 
the ſhop of a bookſeller, of the at Chapel-izod, and one hour and erte 
name of Byrne, in Graftoh-ſtreet, a half between ſeiſing the art. rebel 
Dublin, who was generally regarded lery and ſurpriſing the caſtle; and thing 
as one of the literary agents of the parties who executed both of WI lde 
the rebel faction. Among the lead» the external plans were to enter amm 
ing members of the united Iriſh- the city of Dublin at the fame tude 
men were two young barriſters, of moment; The. ſtopping of the ont 


the name of Sheares, both men of mail-coaches was to be the ſigual pare 
excellent talents, and of unſullied for the inſurgents every-where to' firſt 
reputation, and who had, both of - commence their operations. I. feret 


them, we believe, been elected was alſo planned that a great in- ern 
members of the Iriſh executive ſurrection ſhquld take place at Cork ver 
after the arreſt of the old mem- at the ſame time. The united men rg 
bers on the 12th of March. To were, however, at this period, not of 
„ the 4 Ag of theſe gentle- exactly agreed as to the nature of oc 


men Byrne propoſed to introduce the inſurrection. Mr. Samuel Neil 241 
captain Armſtrong, whom he had, ſon, who had been peculiarly active tac] 
from various conyerſations, been in Belfaſt, and (as was intimated ado 
led to conlider as a convert to before) one of the proprietors of wh 
their cauſe; and Armſtrong had the Northern Star, with 2 others As 
Toon the addreſs to inſinuate him- of the leaders, were bent upon at. inc 
ſelf completely into their confi- tacking firſt the county gaol of an 
den cee. 6 Kilnaubam, and the gaol of News pul 

It was on the 1oth of May that gate, in order to ſet their comrades ave 
'/ Armſtrong was introduced to the at liberty; and the project for at- dif 
Sheares's, and, at that time, the tacking the latter was alſo fixed Wh 
affairs of the united Iriſumen ap- for the 23d of May, the night of ua, 
F to verge towards a crifis. the general inſurrection. The by 

rom. this man, and other agents, Sheares's, however, and others, by 
the government learned that “a were of a contrary opinion, and they Tt 
general rifing,”. as it was termed; wiſhed to defer the attack of the an 


by them, of the people, muſt im- gaols till after the general _ va 
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beo, ation had taken place; and even 
the WH threatened to give notice to go- 

un ernment of the plot, if Neilſon 

e nd his friends did not immediately 

the eit. 1 3 
och Both plots were, however, com- 

ue pletely fruſtrated. Meſſts. John and 

din, Heriry Sheares, with ſome others. 
nce of the principal conſpirators, were 

0 pprcbended- on the 21ſt of May, 

vas WY ind Mr, Neilſon. and others 
mp en the 23d; the city and county 

er Dublin were proclaimed by 

of WH the lord-lieutenant and council in 

(tate of inſurrection; the guards 
al. i the caſtle, and all the great ob- 

s of attack were trebled; and 

Ty in fact the whole city was con- 

nd verted into a garriſon. Thus the 
ils 

I 

of 


ammunition, the infatuated multi- 
tude adventured on the bloody 
conteſt, Notwithſtanding the ap- 
parent forwardneſs of the north, the 
firſt commotions appeared in dif- 
ferent parts of Leinſter, The north - 
em and Connaught mail-coaches 
rere ſtopped by parties of the in- 
ſurgents on the night of the 23d 
of May; and, at about twelve 
o'clock on the morning of the 
24th, a large body of rebels at- 
tacked the town and gaol of Naas, 
about fourteen miles from Dublin, 
where lord Gosford commanded. 
As the guard had been ſeaſonably 
increaſed, in expectation of ſuch 
an attack, the aſſailants were re- 
pulſed, and driven into a narrow 
avenue, where, without order or 
diſcipline, they ſuſtained, for ſome 
time, the attack of the Armagh mili- 
ta, anc! of the fencible corps raiſed 
by fir W. W. Wynne, and known 
by the name of the Ancient Britons. 
The king's troops loſt two officers, 
and about thirty men, and the rebels 
had about 140 killed before they 


2 
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took to flight, They were, how- 
ever, completely diſperſed, and 
ſeveral of them taken priſoners. 
On the ſame day, a ſmall diviſion 
of his Majeſty's forces were ſur- 
priſed at the town of Proſperous; 
and a detachment. at the village of 
Clare cut their way through to 
Naas, with - conſiderable loſs. ' 
About the ſame time, general Dun- 
das encountered a large body of 
inſurgents on the hills near Kil- 
cullen, and 130 of theſe miſguided 
prom were left dead upon the 
d. | . LIN 51 131 
On the following day, a body of 
about 400 rebels, under the com- 
mand of two gentlemen of the 
names of Ledwich and Keough, 


marched from Rathfarnham, in the 


neighbourhood of Dublin, along 


the foot of the mountain towards 


. and Cloudalkin: in their 
progreſs, they were met by a b 
of thirty-five dragoons, 5 
command of lord Roden. After ſome 
reſiſtance, the rebels were defeated, / 
great numbers were killed and 
wounded, and their leaders Led- 
wich and Keough were taken. 
They were immediately tried by 
a court-martial, and executed, hav- 
ing pleaded in vain that they had' 
been forced into the ſervice. 

On the 26th, another body of 
rebels was defeated at Tallagh-hill, 


about 13 miles from Dublin, with 


the loſs of 350 killed; among 
whom was their commander, who 
was ſuppoſed, from different cir- 
cumſtances, to have been an officer. 
in the French ſervice. In the 
mean time alarming commotions 
had appeared in the remoter parts. 
The town of Carlow was attacked 


. on the morning of the 24th of May, 


by about 1000 rebels. The firſt 
movement, on the part of the in- 
ſurgents, was to poſſeſs themſelves 
of — pieces of cannon, which, 
however, 


—— 


— 
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gents were killed. 
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however, they were forced to a- 
bandon.. The command of the, 
tawn, or the garriſon, as it was 


termed (for at this unfortunate 
period the principal towns were 
converted into garriſons), was en- 
truſted to major Dennis, who, 
with one troop of horſe, and two 
companies of militia, aſſiſted by 
Come corps of volunteers, defeated 
the rebels with the loſs. of 490 


men. As the inhabitants were ac- 
cuſed of having fired out of their 


houſes upon the king's troops. the 
military, in revenge, are ſaid to 
have burned à part of the town. 
The town of Kildare was alſo ref- 
ned from the rebels by fir. James 
Duff, on the 29th of May, after an 
action in which 200 of the inſur- 


It was, however, in the counties 


of Wicklow and Wexford that the 


rebellion paged with the greateſt 
violence. On. the 25th of May 
— appeared in great force, ſup- 
poſed to the amount of, 15,000 
ftrong, in the neighbourhood of 
Wexford. and Enniicorithy, which 


is ſituated on the river Slaney, a- 


bout 12 miles diſtant from Wex- 
ford. A party of the North Cork 
militia were ordered out from 
Wexford, under the command of 


Heutenant-colonel Foot, and major 


Lombard, to meet the party of re- 
bels, which was advancing towards 
that place. They marched to a 
place called Oulard, where they 
were met by the infurgents in great 
force. The ground where the 
king's forces took poſt was ſo un- 
favourable, that, after firing three 
rounds, the whole party was ſur- 


' rounded and cut to pieces, except 


colonel Foote and two privates, 
who alone eſcaped. 
Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the 


rebels, on the 28th, made an attach 
on the town of Enniſcorthy, which 
they carried ſword in hand, with 


the loſs however of 500 men, 


« The.loyaliſts,” it is ſaid, „ud 
haye fepulſed the rebels, had not tle 
catholic inhabitants treagheronſy 
ſet fire to the town, to: ſmother the 
troops who were defending it*, 
The mode in which the-tuturgeny 
made their attack is ſaid, on the 
ſame authority, to have been by 
driving an immegſe number of 
harſes and CET them to 
diſorder the ranks of the loyaliſts, 
and throw them into confuſion, 
On the 29th, a ſmall reinforce. 
ment of the Donegal militia ar, 
rived in Wexford ; but a patty of 
the Meath militia, with three how, 


itzers, advancing on the ſame fer. 
vice, fell into the hands af the te, 


bels. On the preceding day, hows 
ever, the Cork 28. Donegal milt 
tia, who were in Wexford, marched 
out to a place called the Three 
Rocks, to meet the rebels; but 
they found them in ſych force, 
that, after ſome firing, they were 
obliged to retreat, and re-enter the 
town. There were, at this period, 
confined in the gaol of Wexford, 
where they had been committed 
on the 26th, on treaſonable 
charges, Mr. Beauchamp Bagenal 
Harvey, Mr, Edward Fitzgerald, 
and Mr. J. Colclough ; the for- 
mer a proteſtant, and we- believe 
educated to the bar; the latter Ro- 
man-catholics; but all -of them 
men of fortune, and of conſider- 
able intereſt in the county. The 
majority of the proteſtant inhabi- 
tants, who were not on military 


ſervice, with numbers of the wo- 


men and children, had. got on 
board the veſſels in the harbour, in 
order to effect their eſcape to ſome 


See a Narrative of the Suffering: and Eſcape of Charles Jackſon, 


part 


qirt of England or Wales, Thoſe 
who remained on the zoth of May 
:fembled in council with the prin- 


puld purpoſe of deliberating on the beſt 
tle WW mode of treating with the rebels; 
uad it was determined that two 
as gentlemen, Mr. Richards, a bar- 
as nter; and Dr. Jacob,.a phyſician, 
ents „ho was at that time mayor of the 
the BW won; ſhould proceed to the rebel 
v BY canp, and make the beſt condi- 


of Wi tons they were able with 


inhabitants. In the mean time the 
troops and ſome of the women ef- 
ſeed their eſcape to Duncannon 
fort, which was diſtant about 
twenty miles. At about one o'clock 
that 
played on the town-houſe, and the 
veſſels in the harbour were ordered 
back to the quay, having been un- 
able to ſail, A ſcene of abominable 
tumult'and diſorder enſued on the 
rebels gaining poſſeſſion of the 
town ; the houſes of the proteſtants 
vere ran ſacked, and their inhabi- 
tants, or the majority of them, caſt 
into priſon, The gentlemen, 
whom we juſt now mentioned as 
having been confined on treaſon- 
able charges, were liberated, and 
Mr. B. Harvey was nominated to 
the chief command of the rebel 
r.... | 
Aſter leaving a large garriſon in 
the town, the rebel army marched, 
under the command of Mr. Har- 
vey, to the attack of New Roſs, 
where major-general Johnſon was 
fled with a confiderable force. 
he town was regularly ſummoned 
by Harvey, who now aſſumed the 
character of general; and, on the 
morning of the 5th of June, it was 
attacked with great impetuoſity; 
but, after a conteſt of ſeveral hours, 
the rebels were completely re- 
pulſed; and late in the evening 
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cipal officers, for the melancholy , 


reſpect 
to the lives and properties of the 


y the white flag was diſ- 
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they retired to Carrickburne, leave 
ing behind them ſeveral iron ſhip- | 
guns, which appear to be the only 
artillery with which they were 
3 gp 3 The 
aughter of the re was prodi- 
gious; the kings troops loſt about 
ninety men in killed, amo 
whom was lord Mountjoy, cola 
of the county of Dublin militia, 
and about 130 in wounded and 
miſſing. It is ſhocking to relate, 
that in revenge forthis miſcarriage, 
the rebels in Wexford maſſacred, in 
cold blood, ten of the unfortunate 
proteſtants of Enniſcorthy, who 
were impriſoned in Wexford =_ 
Ninety-five of the loyaliſts of Wex- 
ford were, in a few days after, 
taken out of the priſon, and wan. 
tonly and barbarouſly murdered on 
the bridge, by the rebels. | 
In the mean time, another pa 
of the county of Wexford r 
attacked the ſmall town of Gorey, 
but were repulſed; and another 
rty from Vinegar-bill, a ſtrong 
ation within a mile of Ennif- 
corthy, proceeded on the 1ſt of 
June to Newtown Barry. They fur- 
rounded the town in ſuch a man- 
ner, that colonel Leſtrange df the 
King's County militia, who com- 
manded there, was obliged at firſt 
to retreat, in order to collect his 
forces. He then attacked the re- 
bels, and drove them through the 
town with great ſlaughter, their 
loſs being computed at 5oo killed; 
while colonel Leſtrange's whole 
force was, at leaſt, 100 men ſhort 
of that number. | 
Theſe ſucceſſes were, in ſome 
meaſure, counterbalanced by a 
check which the royal forces ex- 
rienced on the 4th of June. Co- 
onel Walpole, on that day, at- 
tacked a — poſt of the rebels, 
near the Slievebay mountain. In 
the beginning of the action, the 
Com- 
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commander was unfortunately kill- 
ed by a ſhot in the head; and 
his corps, being in a ſituation 
where it could not act with advan- 
tage, was forced to retire to Arklow, 
with the loſs of 54 men killed, and 
two ſix- pounders. Encouraged by 
this ſucceſs, the rebel army, on the 
gth of June, preſented itſelf before 
Arklow, where general Needham 
commanded a conſiderable body of 
the king's forces. They approach- 
ed, in two ſtrong columns, from 
the Coolgrenny- road along the ſand 
hills, while the whole of the inter- 
mediate ſpace was crowded by a 
rabble, armed with pikes and fire- 
arms, and bearing, down without 


any regular order. The poſition 


general Needham had choſen was a 
very ſtrong one, in front of the 
barrack. As ſoon as the enemy 
approached within a ſhort diſtance, 
be opened a very heavy fire of grape- 
ſhor, which, he obſerves, did as 
much execution as, from the nature 
of the ground, and the ſtrong 
fences of which the rebels poſſeſſed 
themſelves, could have been ex- 
pected. This continued inceſſantly 
for two hours and a half, when the 
enemy at length deſiſted from their 
attack, and fled in diſorder on eve- 
ry fide. The rebels, as uſual, loſt 
a great number, while the loſs of his 
majeſty's forces was inconſiderable. 

Hitherto the king's troops had 
been able to act only on the defen- 
five; but general Lake now began to 
advance towards the ſeat of the re. 
bellion in the ſouth, with largerein- 
forcements. On the 11th of June, 
major- general fir Charles Aſgil at- 
tacked a rebel camp at the Boar, 
near Roſs, which he diſperſed,—. 
Fifty of the rebels, with their lead- 
er, were left dead on the field of 
-battle. The main body of the re- 
bels ſtill retained their ſtrong poſi- 
tion on Vinegar-hill; a poſition 
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of troops was gradually collected 


ter muſt. have been very great, 


been taken priſoner in one of the 


from which they could hot hart 
been diſlodged, had they been well 
proviſioned, and poſſeſſed of ſuſk; 
cient military ſkill, General Lake, 
aware of the difficulties he had tg 
encounter, of the great difadvan: 
tage of a repulſe, and defirous of ter. 
minating the war in this quarter of 
Ireland, if poſſiblè, at one decifive 
blow, made his approaches quietly, 
and with great caution.— A cordon 


from different quarters, which al- 
moſt ſurrounded the rebel ſtation; 


The 21ſt of June was deſtined for ton 0! 
the grand attack, which the com- ers, Al 
mander in chief, general Lake, or: ber: 
dered to N in ſeveral co- uſe 
lumns, under generals Dundas, tae t 
Johnſon; Euſtace, Duff, and Lof. en 
tas. The rebels maintained their ſorce 
ground obſtinately for an hour and * 


a half; but at length, ſenſible of ibe 
danger of being ſurrounded, they 
fled with precipitation. The flaugh- 


though general Lake, in his dil: 
patches, ſaid it could not then be 
aſcertained. The rebels loſt thir- 
teen ſmall pieces of ordnance, of 
different callibres. 1 
Immediately after this action, a 
large body of the king's forces ad. 
vanced to Wexford, which general 
Moore entered ſo opportunely as to 
revent the town from being laid 
in aſhes. Previous to evacuating 
the place, the inſurgents endeavour- 
ed to treat. Captain Keughe,'who 
had ſerved with credit in the Ame- 
rican war, and had riſen from the 
ranks to the ſtation of a commiſ- 
Foned officer, had been appointed 
by the rebels the governor of. Wex- 
ford. On the approach of the 
king's troops, a captain Macmanus, 
of the Antrim militia, who had 


actions in which the inſurgents had 
been ſucceſsful, and a captain = 


„ 
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vo had been taken in a ſloop with 
ard Kingſborough in endeavour- 
jag to join their regiment (the 
Cork), were diſpatched, by Keughe, 
vith offers to deliver up the town, 
-ovided all concerned in the inſur- 
reftion ſhould have their perſons 
and properties guarantied- by the 
commanding officer. General Lake, 
however, only replied, that he 
could not attend to any terms offer- 
ed by rebels in arms againſt their ſo- 
ſereign. To the deluded multitude 
ly be promiſed pardon, on condi- 
ton of their delivering up their lead- 
ers, and returning with ſincerity to 
their allegiance, On receiving this 
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ſoon. after the battle of Roſs, diſ- 
guſted, as they declared in their 
laſt moments, with the cruelties and 
oppreſſion which had been exerciſ- 
ed on ſuch proteſtants and loyaliſts. ' 
as fell into the hands of the rebel 
lious mob. They were diſcovered, 
and taken in a cave on one of the 
Saltee iſlands (or rather rocks) 
which lie in the entrance of Wex- 
ford harbour, on the 26thof June“; 
and with Keughe, the rebel gover- 
nor, and Cornelius Grogan, a-very 
opulent and pęnurious old gentle- 
man, who declared he bad been 
forced to join the rebels, and ſome 
others, were tried by a court-martial, 


and executed on the bridge of 


uſwer, the rebel troops evacuated 
Wexford. 5 71 


tie town, which was peaceably \ 21170 71 
taken poſſeſſion of by his majeſty's The conduct of the rebels, even 
forces on the 22d of June. independent of the maſſacre of the 

Mr. Bagenal Harvey and Mr. 8 was. extremely cenſura- 
Colclough quitted the rebel army ble, while the rebellion raged in the 


* On their landing, Mr; Harvey appeared to be very much dejected, and ſcarcely ſpoke 
jo any one. Mr Colclough, on the contrary, ſeemed to be in very good-ſpirits. On 
hearing many perſons inquiring which was Mr. Harvey, asd which Mr. Colclobgh, he 
pulled off his hat, and, bowing in the moſt polite manner, ſaid, * Gentlemen, my name 


be v Colclough,”” They were then both taken to the gaol. Some of the ſoldiers, who had 
Ur- been of the party ſent to the Saltee- ilands to apprehend Mr. Harvey and Mr. Colclough, 
of formed me, that When they came to the iſland, they found but one houſe upon it, in 
r nich lived an old man and his family; that, upon their landing, they heard ſomebody 
holla, as if to give warning to others, and they then ſaw the old man run acroſs a field 
,A into his houſe. The ſoldiers followed him, and endeavoured, by every entreaty, to pre - 
id. nil upon him to diſcover to them the place, where the fugitives were concealer, but with- 
ral out effect. Finding they could obtain no intelligence by this mode of addreſs,” and hav- 
| log certain information that the perſons they ſought for were there, they tied him up and 
to fre him two dozen laſhes, when he acknowledged* that Mr. Colclough and Mr. Harvey 
ud rere in a eave in a rock cloſe to the ſea-Hde. He then congucted the ſoldiers to the other 
5g ide of the iſland, where they found the eave; but it was ſo ſituated that ãt was lim pOhIẽ, 
* u approach the fugitives without a great deal of trouble and danger. It was then thought 
ho moſt prudent to call to Mr. Harvey, who making no anſwer, the commander of the party 
lold thoſe within, that all refiſtance was vain, that he had a large body of men with him, 
e- ad ſhould immediately order them to fire into the cave, it thoſe who were concealed 
he tere did not come out On this, Mr. Colclough appeared, aud both he aud Mr. Har- 
. rey ſurrendered themſelves. The ſoldiers were of opinion, that if he had defended 
d linſelf, by firing through the chinks of the cocks, he might have killed ſeveral of them 
delore they could poſſibly have ſhot at him vith any effect. When he was taken, he had 
** mold muſket, a pocket - piſtol, and two cutlaſſes. Mrs. Colclough was with them. There 
18 vas a very neat feather-bed, blanket, and ſheets, in the cave, and a keg of whiſkey 7 
$, allo a jar of wine, a tub of butter, and ſome biſcuits; a large pound-cake, that weigh 
d Wove twenty pounds; à live theep, and a crock of pickled pork; alſo tea, ſugar, &c. T. 
N cheſts of plate were alſo found near the cave. Theſe were brought in the boat to town, - 
0 nd placed under the care of à magiſtrate. Mrs. Colelough was not brought to Wexſord 
| vn ber huſband and Mr. Harvey, 1 Jackſon's Narrative, p. 48. 
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* County of Wexford, 


Uns, that he this examin 
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county of Wexford, At Scollo- 
bogue, about eleven miles from 
Wextord, a number of proteſtant 
priſoners were maſſacred, with many 
circumſtances of barbarity ; and at 
the ſame place a barn was after- 
'wards ſet on fire where the pro- 
teſtants were confined, and upwards 
of 100 were burned or ſuffocated ; 
the wretched victims who attempt- 
ed to eſcape through a ſmall win- 
dow being received on the pikes of 
the rebels, and thrown back into 
the flames. An almoſt indifcrimi- 
nate ſyſtem of plunder prevailed ; 
nor were the leaders able to 
ſerve the leaſt order or diſcipline 
their fanatical and licen- 
It is a remarkable Though the North had been the 


circumſtanee, that though thi 
chiefs of the united Irifhmien' wes 
evidently hoſtile to all religing 
eſtabliſhments, the people were 
rely the contrary, and the tmajo- 
rity of them engaged in the ef 
profeſſedly, becauſe they believe 


that the heretics, who'had'reign 


ed upwards of one hundred year, 
were now to be extirpated, andthe 
true catholic religion eſtabliſhed 
Such proteſtants as joined the reg 
army were obliged to be baptiſed jy 
the Romiſh chapels z and eve 
Mr. Harvey, and the other chief. 
tains, were © compelled to {atten 
maſs, and, at leaſt outwardly, to cn. 
form to the rites of that religion #, 


fil 


| Richard Grandy, of Baltyſtraco, in the county. of Wexford, 
farmer, came this day before us his majeſtyꝰs juſtices of the peace 
for the ſaid county, and maketh oath upon the Holy Evange- 
ant was attacked and ſeiſed at the croſs roads of Kilbride iu faid 


county, on Sunday the third day of June inſtant, between the hours of nine and ten o'eloch 


in the morning, as he was returning from a farm he had on the lands of Kilbride, by | 


ſeveral perſons armed with guns, pikes, and ſpears; that amongſt the number were Mi. 
chact Poor, Thomas Poor, Martin White, Richard Shee, Martin Cothoun, Nigholy 
Browne, Michael White, John Moran, and Laurence Moran, all of Kilbride aforeſaid, 
with many, others, whoſe names this deponent knows not, though their faces wert very 
familiar to him ; that examinant was conducted from thence to the rebel camp at Carrick 
Byrne, in ſaid county, and in the afternoon of ſame day was brought to Mr. King's bouſt 
at Schollobogue in ſaid county; that he was introduced into a room where he ſaw Ba- 
genal Harvey, of Bargy Caſtle in faid county, eſq.; William Devereux of Taghmon it 
faid county, farmer; Francis Brien of Taghmon ; and Nicholas Sweetman of New'Bavue 
in ſaid county, with a few more, whom deponent did not know, but believes that Joht 
Colclough off Ballytiegue in ſaid county, and a ſon of ſaid William, Devereux, were u 
the number; that deponent was cloſely examined by ſaid Bagenal Harvey, as to the fate 
of. Roſs and Duncannon forts, and whether he was an orange man or an united man; 
that ſaid Bagenal Harvey proffered him to take the oath of an united Iriſhman, and be- 
come one of their community; that at laſt opponent obtained a paſs from faid Bagenil 
Harvey, with which he came as far as Bryanstown, where he was ſtopped by the guard 
of rebels who were ſtationed there; that he was conducted back again to Collop's Well, 


"where be met with ſaid Bagenal Harvey and ſaid Nicholas Sweetman; that ſaid Nichols 


Sweetman ſigned the paſs he had got from ſaid Harvey; that he had not gone far before 
the paſs had been taken from bim and torn, upon which deponent was taken priſonet 
to Scollobogue Houſe, where he was confined tilt the Tueſday morning following, vith 
many other proteſiants ; that abont nine o'clock John Murphy of Loughnageer in fad 
county, who had the command of the Roſegarland rebel corps, and was the officer of the 
guard over the priſoners, had ordered them out by fours to be ſhot by his company of te- 
bels, till thirty-five were maſſacred; that the rebel ſpearmen uſed to take pleaſure in 
piercing the victims through with their ſpears, aud, in exultation, licking their bloody 
ſpears; that while this horrid ſcene was acting, the barn at ſaid Scollobogue, in which 
were above one hundred proteſtants (as deponent heard and believes), was ſet on fre and 


all couſumed to aſhes; that 


examinant's life was ſpared becauſe ſaid Murphy knev ſaid 


* 
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in focus of ſedition in the kin aſſigned. It has been ſaid, that the 


— tam, yet, as was before remarked, proteſtants of Ulſter began before 
ious WW they were neither ſo forward in this criſis to diſtruſt the views of the 
*& WM tcir operations, nor were the move- catholics. Perhaps a more fatis- 
0 nents of the rebels fo formidable factory reaſon is, that the views and 
unn that quarter as in the South. attention of government were more 
vel WW for this, various reaſons have been particularly directed to this part of 
ty byenal Harvey had given him a paſs ; and through his interceſſion with ſaid Murphy; 
"a Loftus Frefſel was likewiſe ſpared; ſayeth, they were both tied aud conveyed withia a ; 
x nile of Roſs, where they met faid Bagenal Harvey, Cortelius Grogan of Johnſtown in 
del aid county, £eſq., faid' Williany Devereux, and many others, unknown to deponent, re- 
lin treating from the battle of Roſs ; ſaith that ſaid Bagenal Harvey ordered ſaid Murphy to 
yen ke the priſoners to hie lodging at Collop's Well, where he gave a paſs to Loftus Frefſel, 
of hut refuſed to give one to deponent, leſt he ſhould go to Duncannon Fort, and report what 


deponent had heard und ſeen; faith that he heard and believgs it to be a fact, that faid 
Cornelius Grogan had the command of the barony of Fort rebel troops at the battte of 
Rofs; ſaith that he was taken to Foulke's Milt in faid county that night, where he conti- 


* wed for two days under a guard dreſſing the wounded ;-that he was afterwards conveyed 
the w Ballymitty in ſaid county, when he obtained's paſs from Edward Murphy, parich prict 
rf of faid place, to paſs and re-pafs through his diſtric for the purpoſe of curing the wounded g 
ith that he was ſent to Taghmon, where the fitting rebel magiſtrates, John Brien, Jawes 
Hatpar, joſeph Cullamore, and Matthew Commons, were of opinion that de 
nd night, with the prieſt's paſs, have gone back again and remain there; ſaith that he 
act trolled along, the ſea-fide under the protection of this paſs, tilt at la he effected his 
ge eſeape acroſs the ferry of Bannow to Feathard, on Friday evening the 22d e and 
ud tom thence to Duneannon Fort this morning; faith that he often heard it reported while 
eh he vas in cuſtody, that John Colelongh and Thomas M*Leard, both of Tintern in ſaid 
by A county, were very active in promoting the rebellion ; and further faith, that he ſaw John 
fie Devereux of Shalbeggan in ſaid county, juu., at Scollobogue, on Monday the 4th inſtant, 


and that he ſeemed, and he verily believeth he had a principal command in the rebet 
any; faith that he likewiſe ſaw Charles Reily of Ramſgrange in ſaid county, at the ſaid 
camp at Carrick Byrne, amongſt the rebels, very buſy and active to promote their cauſe; 
ieponent further ſaith, that he attended mais celebrated by Edward Murphy, parifh pries 
of Bannow; that after maſs he heard ſaid Murphy preach a ſermon, in which he faid, 
& Brethren, you ſee you ate victorious every where, that the balls of the heretics fly about 
you without hurting you; that few of you have fallen, whilſt thouſands of the heretics arg 
dead, and the few that have fallen was from deviating from our cauſe, and want of ſaith; 
that this viſibly is the work of God, who now is determined that the heretics, who have 
tor reigned upwards of one hundred years, ſhould be now extirpated, and the true catholic 
religion eſtabliſhed.” And deponent ſaith this ſermon was preached after the battle of Roſs, 
and ſaith he has heard ſeveral ſermons preached by the prieſts to ſame effec ; and further 
faith, that he has heard ſeveral of the rebels who had been at the battle of Enniſcorthy, 
ad elſewhere, declare, that Edward Roche the prieſt did conſtantly catch the buttety 
tat came from his majefty's army in his hand, and give them to the rebels to load their 
guns with; deponent further ſaith that any protefiant who was admitted into the rebel 
Amy was firſt baptiſed by a Roman-catholic prieſt; aud that every proteſtant who reſuſed 
wo be baptiſed was put to death, and that many to ſave their lives ſuffered themſelves to 


be baptiſed. 
Sworn before us his majeſty's juſtices of the peace for ſaid 
county, this 23d day of June 1798, at Duncannon Fort, 


Bound in the Tam of two hundred pounds mg CORNGAE, | HY 
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the kingdom; more troops were ginning of June. On the th 
maintained there, and greater vigi- that month, general Nugent, vf 
lance and circumſpection were uſed commanded at Belfaſt, received i 
by the officers, and other perſons formation of an intended int 
employed to quell the rebellion. In rection in the county of *Antrin 
the counties of Doun and Antrim, which had for its firſt object in 
however, ſome, alarming commo- ſeiſure of the-magiftrates;-who wer 
tions were obſerved about the be- to meet that day at the coun 
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Whatever might bave been the real views of the politicians whoſe haraugtes 8 
writings tended to produce this dreadſul rebellion, which, profeſſedly, they 'denominats! 
reform, toleration, &c. the very reverſe would have been the effect of it. The inte 
rant prejudices of the catholics, it was ſoon proved, had no. bounds. - The extinion d 
the proteſtant religion was the favourite idea 6f the great maſß of the rebels, anf the 
ſtrongeſt motive to action. Reform, was never thought of by them, nothing leſs th 
breaking off all connexion with England, and a total change of the eſtabliſhedyovermmen 
in Ireland; and even an expectation of being able to attack England as an,enemy x 
warmly encouraged. by them. 80 ſar from toleration in religious matters being alloyed 
Mr, Bagenal Harvey, and their other proteſtant leaders, thought it prudent te attdn 
maſs in their camps. | bk Thor Man ogy s 129 Eq 
In the town of Wexford, proteſiant men and women were obliged to recant; and; vi 
their children, were required to be baptiſed in the catholic chapel, after the Roman 
lic manner, and to attend maſs. Even the protection, granted by the prieſis to the po 
teſtant men and women, after they bad been thus baptiſed, was “ Prutect, in the name , co 
© Jeſus Chriſt, A. B. he or ſhe having been made a chriſtian, and à memberof the cath me! 
c lic church.“ (Signed by the prieſt.) But here I muſt, in juftice; to many en bellen 
prieits, make a diſtinction between them and ſuch others as fomented the diſturbances 
It was not by defire of the prieſts of the town of Wexford; that the proteſtants were forced 
to yield to this neceſſity; but it was owing to the ferocity of the mob, who could not bes 


the name of a proteſtant. The conduct of the. Roman- catholic elergy of Wexford cannot nh as 
be too much commended... Dr. Caulfield, the titular biſhop of Leighlinand Ferns, Fat: el 
Curran, Father Bore, and, indeed, the whole of the prieſis and friars of that-townggs lil... 

oecaſions, uſed their intereſt and exerted their abilities in the cauſe Ake 115 
Sunday, after maſs, they addreſſed their audience, and implored them, in the mot earneſ 1 
00 


manner, not to ill-treat their priſoners, and not to have upon their conſeienees the 
flection of having ſhed innocent blood. 1 menes 
IJviſh I could, with truth, ſpeak as fayourably of other deſcriptions of the eathul 
prieſts, as I am bound to do of thoſe of the town of Wexford ; but greater monſterg/of ini 
quity than ſome of the country- prieſts I believe never exiſted. Every deception, that 
could influence the minds of the infatuated-people was practiſed by them. It will hard 
be credited, in this country, that thouſands,of"the Iriſh are in ſuch a ſtate of ignorance 
as eaſily to believe the moſt extravagant reports and deluſions. At the battle of In 
Racks, before the town of Wexford was taken by the rebels, -a prieſt, of the name af 
Murphy, marched at their head, telling them to follow him, and not to ſear; for, if they 
took up the duſt ſrom the roads, and threw it at the dæing's troops, they would fall dead 
beſore them. The rebel-camps were conſtantly attended by numbers of theſe priafis, ſay 
ing maſs every day, and. pretending to give charms which would prevent the balls of th 
ſoldiers from injuring them.. To this cauſe principally may be attributed the undauntec 
manner in which the rebels often faced the caunon. You might ſee hundreds of then 
with cords round their waiſts, on whieh were ſeven knots, which they were perſuaded ts 
believe would effectually preſerve them in the day of battle. That no compunction might 
' riſe in their breaſts, on account of the murders they were daily committing, their priefs 
aſſured them it was ordained by God, and that it had been prophecied there ſhould be but 
one religion, and that was to be the Roman-catholic ; ſo that, in deſtroying the proteſ- 
ants,” they vere performing a duty to heaven. It may here be aſked, Were there 00 
protefiants among the rebels? I anſwer, Some ſew proteſtants there were; aud they ſound 
it neceſſary to aſſent and to.accommodate themſelves to the humqurs, the prejudices; the een 
vices, and eruelties, of the wob of catholics, and by that means prevented diſunion-. ever 
"x8 Nn 3 ar AR; - +» h Jackſon's Narrative, ft. 36, He. 
| * — —_—_— 
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Au. The rr was how- 
not received ſufficiently early 
prevent the inſurgents from tak- 
poſſeſſion of Antrim; but the 
ier21 loſt no time in ordering a 
derable force to proceed to 
trim through Liſburn, under co- 
ls Clavering and Lumley; while 
ther party, under colonel Dur- 
n, was diſpatched: to the ſame 
ce through Carmoney and Tem- 
atrick, The dragoons who ar- 

{ firſt under colonel Lumley 


re fired at from the houſes, and. 


lized to retreat, with the loſs of 
e officers and two curriele fix- 
unders. Colonel Clavering, on 
arrival, finding the rebels pour- 
into the town in great force, 
liciouſly took poſt on a hill on 
Liburn fide. In the mean 
xe, colonel Durham, with his de- 
iment, advanced within half-a- 
ike of Antrim, and, after a can- 
ale of half.an-hour, drove the 
from the town, and purſued 
n as far as Loane's caſtle and 
Indel's town. At the ſame time, 


any of the rebels were repulſed 


m Carrickfergus ;\ buta party-of - 
Toome yeomanry were made 
ſoners by. the inſurgents at 
ome bridge. We have no re- 
of the loſs of the rebels in the 
gement at Antrim: but, on the 
of the king's troops, ſeveral 
killed, and lord O' Neil, and 
e other officers and men, dan- 
nully wo unden. 
Ide inſurrection now became al- 
general throughout the coun- 
8 of Don and Antrim; but on 
12th of June the rebels received 
Mmplete defeat at Ballynahinch, 


ere they Joſt upwards of 400 


d. On the part of the king's | 
0s, the loſs was only five rank 
fle, and one officer killed, and 
teen wounded; The rebels, 


ver diſputed the ground with! 
1708. | 
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eat | obſtinacy, © Their leader; 

unro, would have been delivered 
up by the treachery of ſome of his 
accomplices, but he was taken pris 
ſoner in the action and executed. 

Though not diſſatisfied with the 
conduct of lord Camhden the Eng- 
liſn government, conſidering the 
ſtate of Ireland as more deſperate 
than 2 it really was, deter- 
mĩned to give to the ſiſter kingdom 
a military lord - lieutenant: The 
marquis Cornwaltis arrived at Dubs 
lin in that capacity on the 2oth- f 
June, and immediately aſſumed the 


. reins of government. — The con- 


duct of his lordſhip was on the 
whole e- the 17th of 
July, he ſent a meſſage to the houſe 
of commons by lord Caſtlereagh, 
intimating that he had received his 
majeſty's command to acquaint 
them—#* that he had ſignified: his 


' gracious intention of granting a ge- 


neral pardon fot all offences com- 
mitted, on or before a certain day, 
upon ſuch conditions, and with 
ſuch exceptions, as might be com- 
8 With the general ſafety.“ 
ut 4 theſe offers of mercy to the 


repentent were not to preclude meas 


ſures of yigour againſt the obſti- 
nate.“ a | 8 
In the mean time a ſpecial com- 
miſſion was opened in Dublin for 
the trial of the principal delin- 
_ Meſſrs. John and Henry 
heares, M*Cann, the ſecretary to 
the - provincial meeting, and Mr. 
W. M. Byrne, an active member 


1 


of the ſociety of united Triſhmenz 


were all tried and executed. Mr. 
Oliver Bond was tried on the 23d .' 
of July, convicted, and condemn- 
ed; and in his fate the other con- 
ſpirators now began to read 'and 
foreſee their own; - The rebellion 
was now apparently cruſhed. The . 
ople were every where returning 
in numbers to their allegiange, and 
| N delivering 
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delivering up their arms, — Their 
hopes from France had been mi- 
ſerably diſappointed; and nothing 
appeared before their eyes but indi- 
vidual deſtruction, without having 
effected any one purpoſe for which 
they had afſociated. Thus prepar- 
ed for ſubmiſſion, and for the diſ- 
cloſure of the deſtructive plans in 
which they had been engaged, a 
negotiation was happily opened be- 
tween the Iriſh government and 
the ſtate delinquents. The circum- 
ſtances which led to this treaty have 
never been publiſhed by authority; 
but we have reaſon to think, that our 
information on the whole is not in- 
correct. As Mr. Bond was highly 
and reſpectably connected, great 
intereſt was made from different 
arters to fave his life, 
beve it was then intimated on the 
2 of government, that if Mr. 
_ would conſent to give to ad- 
miniſtration all the information of 
which he was poſſeſſed relative to 
the conſpiracy and the rebellion, 
his ſentence might be commuted. 
for that of baniſhment. Mr, Bond, 
we have underſtood, at firſt reject- 
ed this propoſal, if his information 
or evidence ſhould endanger the 
life of any man with whom he was 
connected, The ſcheme of mercy 
was then extended, it is ſaid, on the 
part of government, to the-whole 
of the ſtate-priſoners; and in the 


mean time Mr. Bond was indulged. 


with a reſpite. After ſome 7 
tiation therefore, in which it is ſaid 


Mr. Dobbs, a member of the Iriſh 
parliament, took a very humane 
and active part, the whole of the 
ſtate priſoners, including the two 


O' Connors, counſellor Emmett, Dr. 


M'Nevin, and Mr, Neilfon, con- 


ſented to give to the government 
every iaformation in their power, 


Hants * He did not ſurvi ve his pardon above a few days. 
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. viſcount 8 and the ſub. 
We be- 


' tended. with the happieſt effetts, 


ſhip gave ſome offence to the more 


' he aſſerted to have been à rebel, 


the court-martial. How far the 


on the conditions that they ſhow 
be at liberty voluntarily to tran. 
port themſelves to any country not 
at war with his majeſty ; that Mr. 
Bond * ſhould receive a parden on 
the fame condition; and that ng 
further proſecutions ſhould be cr 
ried on upon the ſcore of the con- 
ſpiracy, except againſt actual mu- 
derers, or ſuch rebels as ſhould here. 
after be taken in arms. The in. 
tereſting information communi. 
cated by theſe gentlemen has been 
conſolidated in the report which, 


on the 2ſt of Auguſt, was preſent 


ed to the houſe of commons by lem 


ſtance of it has already been de- 
tailed with other matter in the pte. 
ceding part of this chapter. 
The ſyſtem of moderation and 
mercy purſued by lord Cornwall 
appeared peculiarly ſeaſonable at 
this criſis, and was. apparently a. 


The ſyſtem of military law and 
military execution was relaxed 
throughput all thoſe parts of the 
kingdom where the flames of re- 
bellion appeared to be extinguiſhed, 
In one inſtance, indeed, his lord- 


violent partiſans of government, 
while his conduct had the praiſe 
of every friend of juſtice and 
humanity. — A yeoman was tried 
by a court-martial for the murder, 
in cold blood, of a perſon whom: 


The yeoman was acquitted by thc 
court martial, but on grounds fo 
unſatisfactory, that his lordſhip 
publicly teſtified _his-.. diſapprobs- 
tion of the ſentence, - and-dillolved 


paſſing a bill of attainder, and for- 
feiture of the eſtates of lord B- 
ward Fitzgerald, Mr. B. Harve), 


and 
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and Mr. Grogan, may hereafter be 
confidered as in ſome degree a 
departure from this ſyſtem of equity 
and moderation, we are unable to 
determine. Though juſtified by 
precedent, it may be 1 
whether to puniſh the c 0 
the crimes of the parents be per- 
fealy conſiſtent with the mild and 
equitable ſpirit which otherwiſe 
animates the general ſyſtem of Bri- 
tiſh juriſprudence, The celebrated 
Iriſh advocate, Mr, Curran, in 
pleading againſt the bill, is ſaid to 
have characteriſed it in his bold and 
energetic language as a meaſure 
of ſupplementary vengeance, ſeek. 
ing repriſals' on the grave of the 
ſuppoled culprit, and plundering 
the pittance of the widow, and the 
cradle of the orphan.” | 
To compenſate, however, for 
this ſolitary inſtance of ſeverity, a 
bill of general 2 was paſſed 
in the courſe of the ſeſſion, with 
the exception only of Mr. Napper 
Tandy, and about thirty others, 
chiefly fugitives in France. A bill 
was alſo paſſed for granting com- 


Pre to ſuch of his majeſty's 


oyal ſubjects as had ſuſtained loſſes 
in their property, in conſequence of 
the late rebelliog; and commiſſaries 


were named ſor carrying the ſame - 


into effect. 8 
After the ſignal defeat of the re- 


bels at Vinegar-hill, and their con- 


ſequent expulſion from Enniſcorthy, 
Wexford, &c. a conſiderable num- 
ber diſperſed, and returned to their 
nſual occupations, The more de- 


ſperate retired to the mountainous 


ildren for 
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men, by colonel Blake. The rebel 
corps, after its defeat, moved to- 
wards Longwood, whence they were 
purſued almoſt to. Culmullin, and 
about thirty were killed in the pur- 
ſuit, The main body of rebels 
after this took poſt on a hill at 
Garretstown, whithergeneral Myers 
directed his march, but found that 
they took advantage of the night to 
decamp. They at length took a 
ſtrong poſition in the road to Ardee, 
where they ſeemed determined to 
make a ſtand ; but as ſoon as the 
Sunderland regiment arrived with 
the batallion guns, they fell into 
confuſion, and were driven into a 
bog, where great numbers were 
killed, and a quantity of pikes and 
muſkets taken. 

After theſe tranſactions, ſeveral 
of the. rebel corps laid down their 
arms, and took the benefit of the 
amneſty, covenanting only for their 
chiefs, that they ſhould be allowed 
to tranſport themſelves to ſome 
country at peace with Great Bri- 
tain. — Thoſe who ſtill reſiſted 
might rather be conſidered as-ſmall 
companies of banditti, who lurked 
in the woods and mountains, and 


committed nocturnal depredations, 


than as an embodied force. 

It was happy for Great Britain 
and Ireland at this alarming criſis, 
that the French government was in 
the hands of the moſt incapable 


T that, perhaps, Europe 


ad ever ſeen upon the theatre of 
g. affairs. They muſt have 
n acquainted well with the ſtate 

in which Ireland was at this time, 


parts of Wexford and Wicklow, Wexford was nearly three weeks 


counties, where, for a while, they 
waged a deſultory warfare—but in 
the courſe of a few weeks were 
completely ſubdued, On the 12th 
of July, however, a large body at- 
tacked the town of Clonard, but 
nere repulſed with the loſs of fixty 


in the poſſeſſion of the inſurgents, 
and their armies were, during the 
whole of that time, able to keep 
the field, and brave his majeſty's 
forces, — Had the Freuch directory 
embraced the opportunity, and 
purſued the plan which was laid 

2 out 
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out for them by lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald and others of the malcon- 
tents in Ireland; had they riſked a 
few frigates and light veſſels, with a 
proper ſupply of officers, arms and 
ammunition, with a few troops to 
keep the inſurgents in ſpirits, Ire- 
land would have been loſt for ever, 
and ultimately Great Britain itſelf, 


ſince, we are perſuaded that, in the 


preſent ſtate of Europe, both iſlands 
muſt ſtand or fall together. They 
are. naturally united, and the in- 
tereſts of neither will bear a ſepa- 
ration. Providence ordered it bet- 
ter; and ordained that ſrom this 
moment, and by this one fatal 
overſight, the enormous fabric of 
French power, raiſed on the ruins 
of order and of juſtice, ſhould now 
commence its decline, and ſhould 
gradually moulder to ruin. With 
that kind of after-thought, that 
Nuggiſh, and wavering policy, 
which _ particularly marks weak 
and bad ſtateſmen, the French, in 
the latter end of Auguſt, detached 
a ſmall force to the north of Ire- 


land, under the command of gene- 


ral Humbert, the man of the French 
guards (if we are not miſtaken) 
who ſtands recorded in our volume 
for 1791 as having been one of 
the firſt to enter the fortreſs of the 
Baſtile on the memorable 14th of 
July, 1789. On the 22d of Au- 
Naß general Humbert landed at 

illala, and the appearance of a 
French force excited, as might be 
expected, a general conſternation 
throughout the kingdom. The 
numbers of the enemy were great- 
ly exaggerated in the firſt accounts, 


temptible force. 


diſguſted, as we have under 

ſince the ſtrictneſs of French difci. 
pline but ill accorded with the l. 
centiouſneſs and diſorder in which 
the Iriſh inſurgents. had been ac. 
cuſtomed to indulge. . The fir 
movements of general Humben 
proved him a, conſummate "off. 
cer, and worthy of a great” com- 
mand. Though the Britiſh force, 


which was to impede, his, propreſy 


was not contemptible, he judici. 
ouſly ſaw that to advance with con- 
fidence was eſſential to his future 
ſucceſs. He proceeded, therefore, 


without loſs of time to Caſtleber,- 


where general Lake was collecting 
his forces. On the 27th, he a. 
tacked the Britiſh general, and 
forced him to retreat with the loſs 
of ſix pieces. of cannon, anda fey 
men. The force under genen 


Lake has been variouſly, ſtated; it 


was at firſt repreſented as amount» 
ing to 6,000 men, which number 
was afterwards reduced to about 
1,000, The London Gazette ſay, 
re Lake had, not yet col- 
ected his forces; yet it is hardly 
probable, that an officer ſo high in 
command ſhould take a ſtation ſo 
near the enemy with a very con- 
After this ſuc⸗ 
ceſs, the French advanced towards 


Tuam; but their triumph was not 


of long duration; for on the jth 
of September, the marquis Corn- 
wallis came up with them in the 


vicinity of Caſtlebar, and obliged 


them to make a retrograde move- 
ment before day - break the follos- 
ing morning. The French gene- 
ral made a circuitous march to fi- 


and the invaſion appeared in ſo for- vour the flight of the rebel Inlh, 


midable a light, that the lord-lieute- 
nant determined perſonally to take 
the field at the head of a conſidefable 
army. It is terrarkable that the 
invaders were joined by very few 
of the natives; and thoſe who did 
repair to their ſtaudard were ſdon 


the majarity of whom efcaped by 
this manceuvre. A column of ge- 
neral Lake's army, however, under 


the command of lieutenant-colonel 


Crawford, overtook the rear guard 
of the French, at Ballinnamuck, a 
aboyt ſeven o'clock in the morn- 


ing 
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ig of the 8th, and ſummaned them 
to ſurrender ;* but as they did not 
4tend to the ſummons, they were 
atacked by the Britiſh forces, when 


about 200 of the French infantry 


threw down their arms, expecting 
their example to be followed by 
the reſt of their comrades, On ge- 
neral Craddock, and ſome other 
Britiſh officers advancing towards 
them, however, the enemy com- 
menced à fire of cannon and muſ- 
retry, which wounded" general 
brrddack, upoa which general 
Lake ordered up a freſli reinforce- 
ment, and commenced an attack on 
every part of their poſition. . The 
Mion then laſted | half an hour, 
rhen the remainder of the Britiſh 
column making its appearance, the 
French ſurrendered 'at diſcretion. 
General Lake adds, * that the re- 
bels who fled in all directions ſuf- 
fered ſevetely.“ The loſs of the 
Britiſh; in this" action, was only 
three killed, and about fixteen 
wounded and miſſing. When the 
return of French priſoners was 
made, the. public were ſurpriſed to 
find that this formidable hoſt 
amounted to no more, including 
officers, than the contemptible num- 
ber of eight hundred and forty- 


four.” Three rebel officers, , who. 


bed aſſumed the title of generals, 
fell into the hands of the victors; 
their names were Blake, Roach, 
and Teeling: about ninety- three o 
the infurgents, beſides, were made 
priſoners. It has been ſaid, that 
tour of the rebels, who joined the 
invaders, were hanged at Caſtlebar 
for plundering, by the command of 
Humbert; and that one of the re- 
bele, who attempted to maſſacre 
the priſoners, was cut down by the 
french. | cds) 
What ſucceſs the French direc- 
tory could promiſe themſelves from 
lo contemptible a force is not eaſy 
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to conjecture; but that they did, 
flatter themſelves with ſome. effects 
advantageous to their cauſe is evi- 
dent; for. on the 16th of Septem- 
ber a French brig appeared off the, 
little iſland af Rutland, on the 
north-welt coaſt of Donegal. About 
eight o'clock the crew landed, and; 
with them general Rey, and the 
celebrated Napper Tandy, inveſt- 
ed with the title of general of bri- 
gade in the French ſervice, _ They, 
anxiouſly inquired, after the fate of 
the French army which had landed 


at. Killala, and, ſtrange as it may 


appear, ſeemed diſconcerted on 
hearing af their defcats They next 
diſtributed ſome maniſeſtoes among 
the country people; but the Iriſh 
had already ſuffered too much by 
their reliance upon Gallic faith, and 
were not too _ecalily to be led into 
inſurrection-. Thus diſappoinicd, 
in every view, the enemy reim- 
barked, and immediately .quitted, 
the Iriſh coaſt. une 
A more ſerious attempt w 
ſoon after made by the enemy; 
but, like all their operations, it was 
ill timed and ill concerted; it was, 
not made till the alarm was given, 
and when the Irjſh coaſt was cloſe- 
ly guarded by the Britiſh nayy. In 
the latter end of September, a. 
ſquadron failed from Breſt, conſiſt. 
ing of one ſhip of the line, the. 
Hoche, and eight frigates, with. 
troops and ammunition on board, 
deſtined for Ireland. On the xith 
of October they were deſcried by, 
the Britiſh ſquadron, under fir. John. 
Borlaſe Warren, which conſiſted 
of the Canada, Robuſt, Foudroyant, 
Magnanime, Zthalion, Melampus, 
and Amelia; and which, in the 
latter part of the action, were jolu- 
ed by the Anſon, At half paſt ſe- 
ven, on the morning of the iath, 

the actiou commeaced ; and -; 
eleven, the Hoche, after a gallant 
N 3 defence, 


* 
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defence, ſtruck: the frigates then 
made fail from the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, and the ſignal for a general 
chaſe was immediately made by 
the admiral, After a running fight 
of five hours, three of the frigates 
were captured 1n the courſe of the 
day, and three others afterwards 
became prizes. Thus the whole 
ſquadron, two frigates excepted, 
fell into the hands of the Britiſh; 
and the hopes of the French, as 
well as of the malcontents in Ire- 
land, were thus completely de- 
feated. . 3 

Among the priſoners taken in 
the Hoche was the famous and 
unfortunate Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
ſo long conſidered as the moſt ac- 
tive and able negotiator among the 
Iriſh fugitives at Paris, and as the 
| © Vier of moſt of the mea- 
ures purſued by his rebellious 
countrymen. He was brought to 
Dublin, and tried by a court- mar- 
tial there; and in a moſt manly 
defence attempted neither to deny 
nor excuſe his offence. The plea 
on which he reſted was that of 
being a deniſen of France, and an 
officer in the [ſervice of the re- 
public. When he found that this 
plea did not avail, he requeſted 
that he might die like a ſoldier, 
and not as a felon; and be ſhot, 
according to military uſage, rather 
than hanged. The court, how- 
ever, did not accede to his requeſt, 
and the unhappy delinquent cut 
his throat in the priſon. The 
wound was at firſt ſuppoſed not to 
be mortal; but, after languiſhing a 
ſhort time, it terminated his exiſt- 
ence. On the morning after he 
had made the attempt upon his life, 
Mr. Curran exerted his great ta- 
lents in moving the King's-bench 
for a habeas corpus, upon this 
ground — « That court-martials 
had no juriſdiction over ſubjects 


ceſſively laid down their arms, 


ſurrendered to government, was 
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not in military ſervice, while the 
court of King's-bench was ſitting,” 
The plea was, after a full hearing, 
allowed by the court, and the writ 
was ordered to be made out imme. 
diately ; but on the arrival of the 
meſſenger at the priſon, the un. 
happy man was. found not in a 
condition to be moved with ſafety, 
The writ, however, was obeyed by 
the military, and the execution, 
which was to have taken place that 
morning, was ſuſpended. | 

| The rebellion itſelf did not long 
ſurvive Mr. Tone, who, we have 
already ſeen, might be confidered 
as the original projector of that 
formidable ſociety which gave it 
birth. The few companies of t. 
bels who lurked in the woods and 
mountains, diſpirited totally by the 
ill-ſucceſs of their allies, and dread- 
ing the approach of winter, fuc- 


The laſt of their chieftains, who 


Holt, a man of mean origin, 
but of great ſpirit and gater- 
priſe. In the mountainous parts 
of Wicklow, he maintained, not- 
withſtanding the failure of his con- 
federates, a deſultory warfare till af- 
ter the defeat of the French under 
Humbert. It is believed that be 
at laſt made terms with  goyern- 
ment; but the utmaſt he could ob- 
tain was to ſave his life by relin- 
quiſhing his native ſoil for ever.” 
By a calculation, which appean 
to be tolerably correct, upwards ot 
$9,000 perſons are ſuppoſed to 
ave loſt their lives in this deplor- 
able conteſt, independent of thoſe 
who were wounded, and of thole 
who were tranſported, or ſent on 
board the fleet. Whatever migit 
have been the occaſional or even 
unjuſtifiable ſeverities exerciſed up- 
on ſuſpected individuals, we mult, 
in candour, acquit the. Iriſh go. 
* . vern- 
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yernment of - the charge which 


has, we think, raſhly been brought' 


ozinſt them, “of having goaded 
the people into rebellion,” The 
rebellion was evidently the reſult 
of a deep conſpiracy laid by a 
er ambitious and diſaffected per- 
ſons, who inſidiouſly wrought 
won the paſſions and prejudices 
of the lower orders of catho- 
les to promote their own de- 
ſructive deſigns. There is much 
reaſon to believe that the eyes of 


the people are now open to the 


miſchiefs into which they had been 
{duced ; and it only remains for 
overnment to ſway the ſceptre of 
wthority with temperance, 
properly to blend conciliation with 
2 firm and not timid conduct. The 
path of peace and proſperity, we 


now think, is laid open to both 
parties; and, we truſt, they will 


keep it. As a ſovereign remedy 
for 1 a legiſlative 
mion of the two kingdoms has 
been recommended. We own our- 
ſelves partial to a unity of govern- 
ment; and we can ſee that the plan 
might ultimately be attended with 
lome advantages; but thoſe advan- 
fages are certainly remote, and they 
cannot be worth the riſk of the 
ſmalleſt diſturbance or diſcontent 
among the people. With reſpect 
to the immediate object, we cannot 
tiſcover in what way a legiſlative 
union can be a means of prevent- 
ing the revival of the ſcenes which 
ve have now been reviewing. It 


cannot remove” the prejudices of 


tie catholics; it cannot enlighten 
the people, or relieve them from 
their burdens. It may indeed, on 
the contrary, for the moment, tend 
jo increaſe one of the principal 
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tual than this in promoting 
ace, -tranquillity, and welfare of 


and 
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grievances of which the Iriſh at 


preſent complain,—the expenditure 


of Iriſh property at a diſtance 
from-the country, where that pro- 
perty is acquired. We think, in 
fine, that there are other meaſures 
which would be much more effec- 
the 


— If it were poſſible to pro- 
mote, by any means, the transfer 
of capital to the Iriſh coaſt, and 
to excite in the people the ſpirit of 
commerce and manufactures; if 
ſome commercial conceſſions could 
he made by the opulence of Britain 
to the poverty of Ireland; if 
ſchools could be eſtabliſhed for the 
promotion at once of knowledge 


and induſtry; if the gentry of Ire- 


land could be perſuaded to em- 
body themſelves in a patriotic 
union for the protection and the 
aid of the poor; if they could fol- 
low the example of a ſociety in 
this kingdom, whoſe generous ef- 
forts in the cauſe of humanity are 


— 


above our praiſe, © the ſociety for 


bettering the condition of the 
poor;” and if they could reduce 
to practice ſome of the judicions 
ſpeculations of that ſociety, we are 
perſuaded they would effect more 
towards reconciling the' minds of 
the people to order and ſubje&ion 


than any experiment on the con- 


ſtitution and the government. We 
have had enough of innovation; 


and, however ſalutary the plan, 


we are perſuaded, that in the pre- 
ſent temper and condition of the 
Iriſh people, “this is not,“ to uſe 
the language of the Britiſh mini- 
ſter on another occaſion, „ this is 
not the time for reform,” | 
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CHAP, vii. 


FKetroſpect of Continental Q Fairs during the preceding Near. State of ile be 
ligerent Powwrs on the Rhine on the Opening of the Year 1797. Siege a 
Capitulation of the Fort poſits Huningue, State of. the. Auſtrian al 
French Armies in Italy. | New, and exiraordinary i Lewies df Auftrin 
Troops, March of the Papal Troops to the Aid of General Wurmfer, "up 
©, poſed Heoſiiliry of. the Venetian Government. The French take Poſſaſſois 


Bergamo, Preparations made by . Buonaparte. + Attack: of the o—_ niſh 
- _— Aivinzi, and Repulſe of the French to the Adige. Poſitions of Hun mad 
Fare. Battle of Riwvoli. Succeſs. of the Auſtrians, ' Perilous Situation of adde 


Bonaparte, and of the left Wing of the French. Defeat of the right Wa 
» of the Auſtrians. Battle of Porto Legnawo. Defeat of the right Wing 
the French. Provera's Progreſs towards Mantua. Rout » of the wig! 
Wing of the Auſtrian Army. Attack of Provera on the Forts before Mas 
tua.  Sortie of the Garriſon under General Wurmſer. Defeat and Strrendr 
ef. the left Wing of the Auſtrian Army under Provera, Deſtruction i i 
Iſib Auftrian Army in Ita 7 the French. Situation of Affairs in 
French Republic. State of the Finance. Partie. Factions. h 
| beſed Royaliſt Plot. Plan of the. Conſpiracy. Arreſt of the Conſpiraton. 
Trial and Convidtion of the Chiefs before a Military GCommiſſign. » H 
, the Lenity of the Commiſſion on. the different. Parties. | Myſterious Condaft 
and Policy of the 3 Confeſton of the Chiefs f the Conſpiray, 


On a review of the whole cam- 
paign, we find the military move- 
ments of the French ſo much con- 
nected with the civil changes which 


they affected, and we find the of- 


ficial reports, from which our nar- 
rative laſt year was chiefly compiled, 
fo defective, that we determined to 
lay before the public ſuch a view of 


held on the Upper Rhine, except 


ſo roughly, that all projects of fu- 
| tha: 


the French republic. The fort of 
Kehl, the only poſt which they 


the redoubt oppoſite Huningue, 
had fallen into the hands of the 
Imperialiſts; and the winds of hea- 
ven had viſited their' fleets in the 
expedition to the coaſts of Ireland, 


' Purſuit of the Remains of the Auftrian Army, by the Frenchy\ into the V+ ex 
netian Territory. Surrender of Mantua. Prepargtions for the Inwaſjn of de 

the States of the Holy See. + * Correſpondence of the Papal Miniſtry. U 
Manifeſto and Proclamation- of Buonaparte. Reflections on the Procians th 
tion. Defeat of the Papal Troops. Surrender of. cyarious Citigs. The mir Fr 
raculous Image of Loretto, Progreſs of the French Army towyards Rant. th 
Pope's Letter to Buonaparte with Offers of Peace. Conditions of the Peace, d 
Bonapartes Letter to the Pope. Negotiatign between the French Generd tr 
and the Republic of St. Marino, Pg; + #64: $514; in 

IN our laſt volume we promiſed the whole of theſe events, as, from 1 

I a more ample and accurate de the ſources from which it is drawn, ſt 
tall of certain tranſactions of the we can venture to pronounce at i 
French in Italy, than from the do- once correct and authentic. t 
cuments before us we were able at The cloſe of the year 1796 bad t 
that time to lay before our readers. been unfavourable to the arms of f 
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ture invaſion were deferred to an appearance, previou 
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js to the laſt 


indefinite period. Notwithſtand- paſſage of the French, than ſcat- 


ing theſe defeats, the campaign, on 
the whole, had been highly proſ- 


perous, as the conqueſts in Italy 


had more than counterbalanced the 
ſucceſs of the allied armies in the 
north. The glory which the arch- 
duke had acquired. in repelling'the 
invaders of Germany was dimi- 
niſned by the length of reſiſtance 
made at Kehl, whilſt Moreau had 
added greatly to his military repu- 
tation by the (ſkill with which he 
had effected his retreat. The re- 
doubt oppoſite to Huningue, which 
had been, for ſome time, befieged 
by the Auſtrians, » had, Gnce the 
capitulation of Kehl, become uſe- 
leſs, as the whole of Suabia, and 
the country on the right of the 
Upper Rhine was in poſſeſſion of 
the Imperialiſts. 5 
General Moreau determined, ne- 
vertheleſs, to defend it to the laſt 
extremity, having judged that, by 
detaining the Aultrian army on the 
Upper. Rhine, he ſhould-prevent 
them from deſcending to force the 
French from the poſts they held on 
the right fide of the Lower Rhine, 
down to Duſſeldorf; as well as con- 
tribute to weaken their ſtrepgth, 
in which he had ſo eminently — 
ceeded by his reſiſtance at Kehl. 
The fort around which the Au- 
ſtrians were now aſſembling their 
forces conſiſted of works haſtily 
thrown up after the paſſage of 
the French acroſs the river at Hu- 
ningue, When Moreau penetrated 
into Germany, and was called the 
bead of the bridge, though no 
dridge exiſted. It had originally 
been a regular fortification, con- 
ſtructed by the celebrated Vauban; 
but as theſe works had been levelled 
at every ſucceſſive peace, the head 
of the bridge preſented no other. 


tered heaps of «ruins, 
the cattle fed. + US" HTS 
An iſland that lay a few yards 
below Huningue, and which ſerved 
as à communication with the works 
on the oppoſite ſide, was alſo for- 
tiſied. Theſe two works con- 
tained about three thouſand men. 
The Auſtrians; after having can- 
nonaded it for a conſiderable time, 
opened their trenches to reduce it 
in the regular forms. The French, 
by their frequent ſallies, had con- 
ſiderably retarded their advances, 
and had even puſhed their ſucceſs 
ſo far in one ſally as to drive the 
enemy back to their moſt diſtant 
batteries, filling up part of the third 
parallel which they had opened, 
ſpiking numbers of their can- 
non, and) bringing away others, 
with the priſoners which they had 
made. What rendered the attack 
and defence of this place ſo remark- 
able is, that there is ſcarcely an 
inſtance in hiſtory where ſo great 
an expenſe in military ſtores, and ſo 
large a waſte of; life has been made 
for an object apparently ſo trifling. 
The Auſtrians having received con- 
ſiderable reinforcements, and hav- 
ing tranſpotted the greater part of 
their heavy artillery and mortars 
from Kehl, had conſtructed new: 
batteries fo near the works, that 
the French having neither the means 
of ſecuring themſelves from the 
bombs, nor of making the enemy, 
from the great ſuperiority of their 
numbers, and their artillery, deſiſt 
from the enterpriſe, agreed, on the 
5th of. February, to a capitulation, 
by which they left the aſſailants in 
poſſeſſion of the works, almoſt re- 
duced to ruins, after withdrawing 
every thing from thence, even to 
the faſcines and paliſades The 
9 IWperialiſe 


along which 
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Imperialiſts afterwards reduced this 


place to its primitive ſtate by le- 


velling all that remained. 


' The affairs of the Auſtrians were 


leſs fortunate on the fide of Italy. 


After the defeat of general Wurm 


ſer, and his retreat to Mantua, 
every nerve was ſtrained to repair 
the immenſe loſſes which had been 
ſuſtained during the former part 
of the campaign; and general Al- 
vinzi found himſelf, a ſhort 


time, at the head of a body of forces 
_ preſerved, or affected a ſtrict ne. 


far ſuperior to thoſe of the republic. 
The general had formed a compre- 
henſive plan of attack from the 
mountains of the Tyrol to the 
Brenta, but fruſtrated in his deſigns 
by the activity of Buonaparte; he 
was defeated, as we have already 
related, in various previous combats, 
from the8thtothe 12thof December, 
and was totally routed on the 1 5th, 
16th, and 17th of December, at the 
famous battle of Arcole.” 
The emperor, however, far from 
being diſcouraged, had made the 
greateſt efforts to raiſe this new 
army; he had ſtripped the whole 
of his frontiers; the youth of 
Vienna had formed themſelves into 
regiments of volunteers, and no 
exertions were ſpared to retrieve 
the tarniſhed glory of the Auſtrian 
arms, relieve Mantua, and drive 
the French from Italy. This new 
levy of 40,000 warriors, of no vul- 
r or ordinary character, advanc- 
ing with new and formidable trains 


of artillery, and with no common 


_ rapidity in their movements, were 
animated with high hopes that the 
c for which they were aſſem- 
bled would be accompliſhed, 
The court of Rome, ſo far as its 
ower extended, contributed alſo 
its aid. 
yy. collected were not, indeed, 
idable, either for military fame 


* 3 


The forces which the 
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or numbers; but ſuch as they 
his holinefs put them in march tg. 
wards Romagna, to watch the flat 
of Reggio, Ferrara, Bologna, ut 
Modena, which had declared them 
ſelves independent; and alſo to f 
vour the — of general Wurmſe 
into the Ferrareſe, or into the pope 
territories from Mantua, in caſe he 
ſhould not be relieved,” which wa 
diſcovered by his intercepted” cor. 
wy pes 1455 I 

The government of Venice ha 


trality between the belligerent poy. 
ers, though their adverſaries aſſt 
that the aſſiſtance given to the ln. 
perial troops, according to the re. 
port of the French generals, wi 
neither trifling, nor concealed.” The 
province of Bergamo, they ſay, had 
ſhown the greateſt hoſtility. In the 
city of Bergamo, an anti-gallica 
committee had been formed, the 
cauſe of the Auſtrians was open 
ly countenanced, and many of 
the French had been affafſinated, 
Whether theſe charges were true 


or falſe; the French found it” e. 


nient (and that has ever been ſuf. 


ficient excuſe for their rapacity)to. 
ſeiſe on the citadel, which not only 


ſilenced the Bergameſe committees, 
but ſerved to keep up the communt 
cation between the rivers of the 
Adda and the Adige. Buonaparte, 
informed of the rapidity with which 
the armies of the emperor and the 
pope were collecting, preſſed the 
arrival of the reinforcements which 
his government had promiſed him, 
and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
to withſtand the ſhock. In the 
mean time he drew from every di- 
viſion in his army a ſmall number 


of troops, which he formed into4 


moving column at Bologna, and to 
which, from the variety of its mo- 


tions, and its preſence in different 


quarters, 
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qurters, he contrived to give the 
appearance of a much more conſi- 


riazi had apparently marſhalled his 
umy for. a genera attack on. the 
whole of the French line along the 
Adige. The Auſtrians had ſuc- 
ceded in repulſing the French from 
the various poſitions they occupied 
on the right of the rivet (the 7th of 
January), They had previouſly 
been defeated at Bevilague by the 
Auſtrian colymn which marched 
from Padua, and had. driven back 
their advanced guard on the Lower 
Adige under general Augereau. 

T he diviſions that marched from 


nearly reached the gates of Verona, 
when they were ſtopt by the divi- 
fon under general Maſſena, who, 
after a moſt obſtinate conflict, in 


ſucceeded in repelling the aſſail- 
ants. Theſe attacks made by Al- 


French line, though they were a 


ment, left the French in great un- 
certainty reſpecting the intentions, 
of the- Auſtrian commander, who 
had fo well concealed bis move- 
ments, that Buonaparte was igno- 
rant whether the great maſs of the 


tue Lower Adige below Porto Leg · 
nano, with the intention of pene- 
rating to Mantua on the right of 
his army, or on that part of the river 
bear Rivoli, at forty miles diſtance 
ſrom the farmer, here the leſt of 
te French army kept paſſeſhon of 
the country between the Adi 

and the lake of Guarda, fa 
this uncertainty, Buonaparte, af- 
ter leaving in the Ciſpaday- pro» 
vinces the troops neceſſary for 
their ſafety, viſiting the blockade of 
Mautua, and reintorcing the divi · 


- 


krable army. While be was orga- 
nüng his troops at Bologna, Al- 


daſſano had cleared the plains, and 
which great numbers were killed, 


vinzi on the right and centre of the 


prelude to ſome general engage- 


Imperial forces were aſſembled on 
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ſion of Augereau on the right with 
part of the moving column at Bo- 
logna, placed himſelf at Verona in 
the centre of his line to wait the 
event, and prepare himſelf for the 
irruption of the Auſtrians. at what - 
ever point they ſhould. make their 
attack, 21% 43607 gt gs 
While Alvinzi led the French to 
believe from the attacks he made on 
the right and centre of their line 
that his intention was to pierce by 
thoſe points to Mantua, be had 
drawn off the main body of his 
forces towards their left on the 


Upper Adige. Had he ſucceeded ia 


getting poſſeſſion of the poſts be · 
tween this part of the river and the 
lake of Guarda, he would have com- 
pelled the French to draw back 
their troops from the line of the 
Adige, abandoning Verona in their 
centre, and Porto Legnano on their 
right, and thereby ould have afford - 


ed the means of throwing ſuccoum 


into Mantua, with the left diviſion of 
his army under general Provera, who 
was waiting the reſult of the attack 
on the right, to put in execution 

this — n. The at- 
tack made by the Auſtrian forces 
on the higher Adige was at firſt ſue- 
ceſsful, General Joubert, who 
commanded in that quarter, was 
compelled to fall back before ſo 


immenſe a ſuperiority of numbers: 


general Alvinzi, it has been already 
obſerved, having made this the prin- 
cipal point of attack, had not only 
weakened the other parts of his line 
to augment this diviſion, but had 
ſtrengthened himſelf by conſidera - 
ble reinſorcements brought up from 
every quarter r mn e 
The important poſt of Corona, 
after an obſtinate conflict, and re · 
peated attacks, was. taken by the 
Avſtrians, and the French were 
compelled to fall back to their prin - 
cipal poſt at Rivoli. The _ | 
3 | * 
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of this attack, and the numbers with 
which it was made; left no doubt in 
the mind of Buonaparte that this 
was the point by which Alvinzi 
meant to penetrate. Leaving Ve- 
rona, after giving his inſtructions 
for the centre of his army and alſo 
for the right of the line at Porto 
Legnano, and on the Lower Adige, 
where a continued and ſevere can- 
nonade was kept up by the Auſtrian 
diviſion under general Provera, 
Buonaparte put in motion a part 
of the diviſon of Maſſena, and drew 
off the troops which were poſted 
behind him at Denzenzano, direct- 
Ing their march in different columns 

towards Rivoli. N 
On his arrival, having changed 
22 Joubert's plan of defence 
into an attack, he ordered the va- 

rious poſts before Rivolizwhich had 
been evacuated; to he retaken.. The 
execution of this order, which be- 
gan with ſkirmiſlies, brought on 
the deciſive combat earlier than the 

Auſtrian general had intended, 
who calculated neither on the pre- 
fence of Buonaparte, nor on the 
reinforcements which the French 


'  , were about to receive in that quar- 


ter. Hitherto all had ſucceeded 
agreeably to Alvinzi's wiſnes. The 
diviſion of his army, which had 
been ſelected for this enterpriſe, 
having, by forced marches; in which 
they had ſcaled mountains covered 
ſeveral feet deep with ſnow, and 
traverſed a country rendered almoſt 
impracticable, had ſo ſar ſeconded 
the general's plan, that having dri- 
ven back the French to Rivoli, be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of the moſt favoura- 
ble poſition for the general attack 
the next day, by which he had the 
means of turning the left wing of 
the French, and drawing back their 
right; having alſo, during the 
night, taken every meafure which 
could infure ſucceſs, by organiſing 
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the mode of attack, 16; that ih 
whole of his columns ſhonld a8 
in concert; uo doubt feratel 
from the firmneſs Hh his troop 
had hitherto ſhown, that the enter. 
priſe would be crowned Vith ſuc⸗ 
ceſs, and the victory be decifive, | 
HBuonaparte's arrival deranged his 
operations; for although the French 
were ſtill as diſproportionate in 
numberas when they retreated to Ri. 
voli, ſince the general had come un. 
attended with troops, yet in exper. 
tation that the detachments” mide 
from the divifions at Verona ind 
Denzenzano would arrive in tine 
to ſecond the operations, Buiona- 
Parte ordered the attack to be made 
on the 4th of January. 
General Joubert, who had hi- 
therto been repulſed by Alvinzi's 
army, advanced at the head of 2 
part of his diviſion at break of day, 
along the heights of St. "Marco, 
the poſt of which had been retaken 
during the night; another patt of 
his d „ion Serupies the centre, 
and the left was to be ſuccellively 
reinforced by the diviſions drawn 
off from the centre of the main it. 
my, and from other poſts. 
The general action which took 
place was fought for a confidens- 
ble length of time with deſperate 
valour on both ſides. The advan- 
tages were long balanced, and the 
victory uncertain. The French were 
frequently repulſed in endeavouring 
to turn the Auſtrian diviſions; for 
although the ſituation of the coun- 
try favoured their attempts, the ſu- 
periority of numbers enabled the 
Auſtrians to render them fruitleſs, 
and even to drive back the right 
wing of the French. The leſt I 
was alſo thrown into diſorder, and 
loft ground. Alvinzi having been 
thus far ſucceſsful in repulſing both 
wings of the French, bore down 


with the main body of his _ 


_— 
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their centre, and gave his left wing, 
the means of advancing: with twelve 
companies. of infantry, and thirteen, 
battalions, to the poſition which 
the French had occupied. The, 
right wing of the French, thus re- 
pulſed by the left wing of the Auſ-, 
trians, fel back oh their centre, 
where Buonaparte, with the diviſion, 
under Maſſena, which had at this, 
moment arrived from Verona, met 
the ſhock ; and though he forced 
the aſailants, to retire, he could not, 
repair the diſorder of the right wing, 
which was compelled, to take its 
poſition behind Rivoliz and this was 
effected not without conſiderable 
loſs from the command which. the. 
Auſtrians had of the heights. .- 

The head- of the Auſtrian co- 
lumn having it now in their power 
to ſcale the entrenchments made on 
the road by the French, and even 
to penetrate, with a part of their 
cavalry, into the plains, there was 
no further obſtacle, to the re- union 
of the Auſtrian army in the rear, 
ſince the right diviſion had alſo, 
ſucceeded in turning the left di- 
tion of the Fren eg 

The republican forces were there- 
fore entirely ſurrqunded, and their 
communication cut off with Ve- 
rona and other parts of their 8 
their ſituation was therefore highly 
perilous. Wherever they caſt their 
eyes, they beheld the enemy on 
every ſide, Buonaparte, who had 
fought the whole day in every di- 
tection, and was now driven to the 
centre, called his field · officers around 
him, and both armies ſeemed to 
vait in awful flence the event of 
the ſucceeding moments. | 

As the king of Pruſſia, at the 
battle of Cunnerſdorf, in circum- 


ſtances nearly ſimilar, wrote to the 


queen at Berlin: 4 Madam, we 
have beat the Ruſſians from their 
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pect to hear of a glorious victory : 
which was followed immediately, 
by another courier, preſſing her 


flight from Berlin with the royal 
family and the archives; ſo Alvinzi, 


equally confident of ſucceſs, had 


diſpatched a courier to Vienna, 
with news of the approaching cap- 
ture of Buonaparte and the French 
army. The Auſtrians, from. the 
heights which they occupied around, 


ſaluted the ears of the French with 
inſulting invitations to ſurrender; 


and were dividing, in their imagina-· 


tion, the ſpoils, Buonaparte, without 


concealing from his officers the im- 


minent danger to which they were 


expoſed from the bravery and 


numbers of the enemy, . coolly. 


pointed out to each what he judged 
to be the leaſt hazardous mode of. 
extricating themſelves from their 
perilous poſit ion. 
The Auſtrians, after a. general 


Uicharge, ruſhed on to ſcale the 
entrenchments at Rivoli, of which 


they were three times in poſſeſſion, 


and were ſucceflively repulſed. A 


ſmall. battery of four feld pieces 
bad been brought, in the mean 


time, to cannonade the right 
wing of the N 
which Buonaparte, it ſeems, had 
meditated his eſcape; but which 
projected flight he now hoped to 
turn into a victory. Two brigades, 
in three columns, under the gene- 
rals Brune aud Monnier, were or- 
dered to attack this wing, and diſ- 
lodge it from the commanding po- 
ſition which it kept on the heights. 


This deſperate ſervice the ſoldiers 


effected, advancing, at firſt, in re- 


gular order, ſinging; one of their 


war-bymus; but they no ſooner 
approached. within gun-fhot of the 


enemy, than they. ruſhed. on them 


with , deſperation. The Auſtrians, 
overwhelmed and confounded b 


eutrenchments; in two hours ex- the violence of the aſſailants, fled, - 
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rected the march of 
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er er, towards the lake of 
uarda, and, meeting with a ſtrag- 
gling party of light. Infantry, who 
were trying to join the ſurrounded 
French army, and whom thęy ſup- 
ſed to be a more conſiderable 
y, laid down their arms, to the 
number of zooo men. AA 
The French army was now dif. 
engaged; but night put an end to 


any further conſſict. Buonaparte, 


who had received information that 
@ very violent cannonade had taken 
lace on the Lower Adige, and 


earing nothing from general Au- 
gereau, who commanded in that 


quarter, concluded that the com- 
munĩcation between the right of the 
main army, and the centre at Ve- 
rona, was cut off. Having left 


orders with general Joubert in what 
manner he 


ould attack the Auſ- 
trians on the following day, he di- 
part of the 
troops, which he judged could be 


ſpared, towards Verona and Caſtel- 


novo. | | 
During this dreadful and bloody 


conteſt on the Upper Adige, a co- 
lumn of ten thouſand men, under 


general Ptovera, had forced their 


| NE acroſs this river (r3th of 


anuary) at Anyiara, under the 
protection of a formidable train of 
artillery, and had compelled gene- 
ral Guieux, who guarded the paſ- 
ſage, to retire to Ronco. Gene- 


ral Augereau had united all his 


forces, to fall on this column, be- 
tween- Anguiari and Roverquiera; 


but, as the grand object of Provera 


was to throw ſuccours into Mantua, 
his paſſage was ſo rapid, that the 


rear only of his column was ex- 


poſed to the attack, The reſult of 
this combat was two thouſand pri- 
ſoners, and a few cannon ; but the 


remainder of the column puſhed 
forward, with little further. oppo- 
tion, and ſummoned general Mi. 


tua, to ſurrender, 


centre and left 


* 


ollis, who eam A0 the pat of 


St. George, in the vicinity of May, 
According to the orders of Bug. 
naparte, on leaving Rivoli, gene. 
ral Joubert made an attack the 
following day (January 15) on the 

of the diviſion which 
remained under Alvinzi, in the 
poſts they had occupied. the pre. 
ceding day. The action began two 
hours before day-break. The cen 
tre diviſion of the French attack 
the centre of the Auſtrians, at the 
poſt of St. Martin, which bad a. 
ready been diſputed with ſo much 
warmth the day before, and from 
which they were now diſlodged; bit 
their left wing, which had kept 
poſſeſſion of St. Marco, and of the 
heights rifing from the Adige, re. 
pulſed the French at every attack, 
and held, with great firmneſs, the 
commanding poſition which they 
had taken. In the mean while, ge- 
neral Joubert, who doubted, early 
in the day, of the ſucceſs of this en- 
terpriſe, had diſpatched a column 
to turn this wing of the Auſtrians 
by Corona. The Auſtrian general, 
appriſed of his movements, ſent 
another column to prevent this 1 
ration; but the French had fit 
reached their deſtination, and ac 
compliſhed the intention of the ex- 
pedition. The Auſtrians, ſeeing 
this manceuvre, fell into diſorder, 
and were on the point of retreating, 
when they were ſurrounded. 91 
thouſand men laid down their arms, 
and the reſt of the diviſion fled to- 
wards the Tyrol. General Pro- 
vera, in the mea? while, © having 
penetrated to the ſuburbs of Man- 
tua, finding his attack on the 'fort 
of St. George without effect, and 
hearing no news from general At 
vinzi, who was to have formed his 


junction with him at this point, bad 


now no alternative but that of join- 
MI Ing 
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ing his forces to thoſe of general 
Wurmſer, in a ſally which the 
latter might make from the citadel, 
or of laying down his arms. | 

This attack was made (Jan. 16) 
before day-break, on the lines of 
the blockade, by the poſt. of- St. 
Anthony, with the whole force of 


tuolity: the object of which was, 
the poſſeſſion of the poſt of the Fa- 
vorita, which would have opened 
the way for a junction with Pro- 
vera; but Buonaparte, who fore- 
ay this movement, had rendered 
it uſeleſs, by reinforcing the gar- 
riſon with 1500 men. General 
Wurmſer, failing in this attempt, 
/ gained poſſeſſion of the poſt of St. 
Anthony ; but the French, who had 
been driven from thence, having 
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could make no further progreſs, In 
the mean while, Buonaparte had 
diſpatched a diviſion, under general 
Victor, to turn the | Auſtrian co- 
lumn, in which it ſucceeded, after 
a warm conteſt, The general who 
commanded at the poſt of St. 
George's made a ſortie at the ſame 
moment; and Provera, part of 
whoſe infantry and cavalry had al- 
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had hitherto conducted himſelf with 
diſtinguiſhed military addreſs and 
bravery, and whoſe divifion had 
ſeconded with no leſs courage the 
efforts of their general, finding 
himſelf completely hemmed in, was 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf, with 
his troops, priſoners of war, 

This high-ſpirited army was com- 
= chiefly of thoſe volunteers of 


whoſe courage the greateſt expec- 
tations had been founded. The 
relief of Mantua had kindled the 
chivalrous feelings of the cruſade 
ia theſe young men, and had led 
them, from the luxury and indo- 
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the garriſon, and with great impe- 


been ſo reinforced, ' the garriſon” 


ready laid down their arms, who . 


enna, - already mentioned, on 
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lence of a capital, to brave the 
dangers of the field, and the ſword 
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of an experienced enemy. The 


empreſs had conſecrated this ardour, 
by working, with her own hands, 
the colours which” were to lead 
them to victory. This Imperial 
preſent, although it did not prove 
a palladium to its poſſeſſors, was 
not deſtined to grace the triumph. 
of the conquerors, The gallant 
ſtandard-bearer, rather than ſuffer 
it to be taken, tore it with his oon 
hands, and committed the frag- 
ments to the flames, when he found 


the ſurrender of the army Who 


fought under its auſpices was be- 
come inevitable. 9 
The event of this well · conteſted 
battle, which laſted four days, in 
a ſpace of ſixty miles, was a de- 
ciſive 7 gained over the Auf- 
trians, by the deſtruction of this 
fifth army of the emperor, during 
the Italian war. The fruits of this 
victory were 23,000 priſoners, 
among whom were three generals, 
fourteen colonels, twenty pair of 
colours, and fixty pieces of can- 
pon. The killed and wounded on 
both ſides were very numerous, and 
probably equal. General Wurm- 
ſer remained ſhut up in Mantua, 
the garriſon of which was left to 
experience all the horrors of fa- 
mine, ſince the convoy which at- 


tended the march of Provera hac 


alſo fallen into the hands of the 
French. | 
While the armies of France 


were thus victorious, the interior, 


as uſual; continued to be harafſed 
by contending parties. 'The di- 
reQory, at the cloſe of the year, 
had made known, by a meſſage to 
the councils, the preſſing diſtreſſes 
of the country, and painted the 
ſtate of miſery to which every claſs - 
employed in its ſervice ' was re- 
duced ; the deſpair of the arp” | 
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of the ſtate, and the frightful ra- and fortunes of the people of France 
vages made in the hoſpitals and cha- to the faction who ſeiſed on the 
ritable aſylums, from the want of reins of goverument during the 
medicines, and alſo by famine, and time of Rabeſpierre, were not too 
the diſeaſes that accumulated in its ſerupulous in demanding an ac. 


train. The directory pointed out cgunt of the expenditure of the 


the remedy for theſe diſorders in publie money; ſo, during the laxity 
about ninety millions of livres, of the government that ſucc 


which remained of national do- the conſtant depreciation of the 


mains that were ordered to be ſold paper was ſuch, that any ſpecific 
by a decree made in the month of grant would not only have been 
March preceding, and which, be- fallacious, but would have betrayed 


ing hitherto unappropriated, they at once the ruin into which the 


imagined might be forced from the finances were haſtening, and given 
council by the energy of their re- a ſort of legal ſanction to their im- 


' Prefentations.. This melancholy mediate decay. why. theſe years 


ſtatement was not altogether un- of paper-currency and revolutio. 


founded, but the colouring, it is, nary government, no taxes had been 


ſaid, was highly overcharged. The demanded from the people; | and 


legiſlature, who held the public therefore, as the fortune of the 


purſe, were not ignorant how un- ſtate lay in property in which they 
wiſely, and unworthily, in moſt, were not directly concerned, little. 
caſes, the funds had been admi- notice was taken whether the pub. 
niſtered which had hitherto been lic funds were honeſtly or corruptly 
granted. The compte rendu of the adminiſtered; but, when the con- 
adminiſtration had been the ſubject ſtitution, of 1795 took place of the 
of ſevere adnimadverſion; and it revolutionary ſyſtem, and paper. 
was found to be fo far the inverſe money, in all its varying forms of 
of the obſervation of our poet, that aſſignats, reſcriptions, bons, and 
« the trappings of the republic mandats, was no longer the cur⸗ 
might have ſet up a decent me- rency of the ſtate, the people, who, 
1 9 had returned to the ancient habi- 
The aſcendency which France tude of gold and filver, affixed 
had gained over.the reſt of Europe other ideas to the value of money 
muſt certainly be attributed rather than it appeared to the legiſlature 
to the force of her arms than the, were formed by the executive go- 
wiſdom of her councils; yet the, verament. +. +17 
great flexibility with which the go- The apprehenſions.of the coun», 
vernment of the day could turn the cils,- of the near diſſqlution of the 
finances of the country to the pur- ſtate, were not in union with thoſe 


poſes of their own adminiſtration, of the direQory : it was not an un- 


when the wealth of the ſtate, to uſe. pleaſing ſpectacle alſo to the ma- 
the words of M. Calonne, was jority of its members, to find thoſe, 
found in the ſhops of their print- whoſe power they had feared, 8 
ers, had greatly facilitated the eſta- much as they had deſpiſed their 
bliſhment of its power. In revo- means of acquiring and confirmi 
lutionary government, when every it, bounded, at length, in, thelr: 
thing wy 


of the ſafety of the ſtate, the-legiſ-, people for ae. 
lature, who had confided the lives Had this jealouſy been wife 


orced to bend to the cry operations, and recurring to the 
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tem great advantages would 
. to both powers of 


the ſtate; and the expenditure 


of what ſhould have been granted 
liberally would have been in fu- 
ture more carefully adminiſtered : 


but the mixture of little paſſions 


prevented this accommodation, and 
the directory continued to charge 
the councils, with impeding. the 
operations of government by an 
il. timed parſimony, .. which the 
councils retorted; by juſtly remark- 
ing on the profuſion, and rapacity 
of the adminiſtration. .. WAY 

Notwithſtanding. theſe alterca- 
tions, which diſcovered themſelves 
leſs in the councils: than without. 


the walls, where the ee 


were carried on more freely, a 
ſenſe of common. intereſt and dan · 
ger engaged both. parties to coaleſce 
in preſerving the machine of go-. 
rernment, Already two jacobin 
confederacies, . in the laſt year, 
which threatened to overwhelm the 
ſte, and bury, in one common 
min, both directory and councils, 
had been averted, and the authors 
of them conſigned to puniſhment ; 
the beginning of the preſent was 
marked by a conſpiracy of another 
nature, known. under the. name 
of the royaliſt plot. ei e 

The conſpiracies of the jacobins 
vere of all plots the leaſt likely to. 
ſucceed, The ſentiment of horror, 
which the jacobins had inſpired, 
was ſo widely and minutely diſſe. 
minated, that, had they ſucceeded, 
their attempts would have been 
crowned with only momentary ſuc- 


ces. Whatever general vigour re- 


volutionary government might, at 
certain periods, have communi- 
cated to the country, every indi- 
vidual had to lament partial evil in 
the loſs of kindred or friends; and 
the feeling of vengeance was ſmo- 
_ rather than ſubdued, from 
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a regard to public ordet. But a 
royaliſt plot wore no ſuc ific 
aſpect ; various. claſſes of the Pari · 
ſians were prepared to hail its au- 
ſpices; and numbers, whoſe love 
of liberty had not withſtood the 
ſhock of revolutionary. tyranny, 


beheld the diſcovery of this con- 


ſpiracy with unconcern. 1 
It was in the favourable recep- 


tion with which theſe conſpirators 


were regarded by one party, and 
the unconcern with which their 
machinations were treated by others, 
rather than in any effective force 
they could have raiſed; againſt the 
actual government, that the poſſi· 
bility of any danger exiſted, ._ 
The directory, it is ſaid, had 
long khown, that commiſſaries from 
Louis XVIII. refided in Paris. 
Theſe þgents held a contihued and 
active torreſpondence, throughout 
the whole republic, with the nume - 
rous partiſans of the old regimen, 

with whom they concerted 102 
h | 


and combined operations, for t 
deſtruction of the new ſyſtem, a 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient. 
deſpotiſm. The addreſs with which 
theſe regal commiſſaries concealed 
their operations, prevented, for a 


long time; the government from 


diſcovering their perſons. Various 
inſulated proofs were laid before 
the directory, both from the de- 
partments and in Paris; hut the 
clue, which guided them to the in- 
ferior agents, always broke in their 
hands before it reached the chiefs. 
It was not, however, pollible, 
that this myſtery could lon 
tinue unravelled ; for the obſcure 
and partial means, of which they 
made uſe, ſuch: as ſecret - engage- 
ments and enliſtments, could never 
ſerve any effective purpoſes towards 
the ſucceſs of the cauſe for Which 
theſe commiſſaries were deputed. 
The conjecture was _ * 
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the ſeeming laxity of / purſuit! in 
the government. encouraged theſe 


agents to puſh on their operations 
with more boldneſs; and having, 


they. imagined, ripened their plan 
for execution, they addreſſed them- 


ſelves to Malo, who commanded'a 


regiment of dragoons quartered in 
Paris, and who had- diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf at the time when the ja- _ 
cobins made their attack on the 


camp of Grenelle; and alfo to 


general Ramel, who commanded 


the guard of the two councils, The 
propoſitions made by theſe com- 
miſſaries, at different interviews, 


were communicated regularly to 


the directory by theſe officers. The 
project was, to place Louis on the 
throne; and, in order to put it inte 


_ 6xeeution, it was neceſſary to be 
aſſured of the military in Paris; to 


which end an immediate advance 
of pay was propoſed, and accepted 
by the officers who commanded 
them; and who had eventually in- 
ſpired ſuch confidence, that the 


commiſſaries laid before them, it is 
aſſerted, the full powers for nego- 


Oo 


tiation, with which they were en- 
truſted, and alſo a long * of their 
projected operations. | 


The plan appeared, in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, to have been à literal co- 


py of the jacobin plot formed in 


the beginning of the haſt year, un- 
der the direction of Babeuf; ſuch as 
feifing on the barriers of the city, 


the invalids, the military ſchool, the 


magazines, the telegraph, the Thuil- 


leries, the Luxembourg, and the mi- 
+ Niſter's hotels; ſecuring the courſe 


of the river above and below Paris; 
taking poſſeſhon. of the powder- 
mills around the city ; intercepting 
the bridges; and eſtabliſhing batte- 
ries on Mount-martre to command 
the town. The'court, or reſidence 
of the king's repreſentative, was to 
be eſtabliſhed at the temple, The 


plan of Babeuf was à general enten 
mination of the members of #9: 
yernment, with very few exceptions 
The royaliſt commiſfaries propoſed 
the proſcription of the directory, in | 
caſe only that they did not avail 
themſelves of the amneſty tha 
ſhould be offered them; the mem. 
bers of the two councils were only 
fo be confined in their reſpeRivs 
houſes; the municipalities and the 
chiefs of the jacobin party to be 
ſecured; the old government of 
Paris, by prevòts, to be re-eſtabliſh. 
ed; the jacobin journals to be 
burnt (by which name were diftn. 
guiſhed the Seritinelle, the Redac- 
teur), and the authors arreſted; al 
were to be ſet at liberty who were 
impriſoned, except for crimes; an 
amneſty to be proclaimed in the 
king's name; peace to be an. 


nounced as near at hand; the judges 


to continue their functions; à pto- 
clamation to be made to the armes 
a guard placed over the foreign 
embaſſadors till the return of 


couriers, which ſhould be difpatch- 


ed to their reſpective courts; the 
conductors to be ordered to conti. 
nue their ſupplies; the ftreets to be 
filled with patroles, furnifhed with 
hand-grenades, as the beſt infſtru- 
ments for diſperfing mabs ; procls- 
rations to be ſent into the pto- 
Vinces; ous perſons, ſuch at 
Vauvilters, Simeon, de Fleunien, 
Barbi-Marbois, and Tallien, to be 
named to offices; others to continte 
in place, fuch as Benezech and Co. 
chon.; and du Bar to be charzel 
with the general military ſuperin- 
tendence of Paris. | 
The commiſſaries were arreſted 
at the military ſchool at the iſſte of 
a conference with Malo, who had 
ſtationed guards for that purpoſe. 
Their —— and papers were ke. 
wiſe ſeiſed, and en . 
iſoners to the temple, The im- 
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3ediate agents were Duverne de 
Prefles, an officer in the old ſervice, 


but who now: aſſumed the name of 


Dunan, a grocery and the abbẽ Bro- 
thier; theſe men were furniſhed 
with ſpecial powers, and had choſen 
Lavillenrnoy-and Poly as aſſiſtants. 
Many perſons, who were mentions 
ed in their papers, were alſo ar- 
reſted. 5» os Ianto N : 
What is moſt ſingular in this 
conſpiracy, was the inadequacy of 
the means to the end. It was ſcarce- 
ly poffible to ſuppoſe at firſt view 
that any one would have hazarded 
ſuch an enterpriſe-without greater 
probability of ſucceſs; nevertheleſs, 
from the open declarations which 


theſe perſons made in their exami- 


nation, of their being the agents of 
Lewis the XVIII., and that their 
deſign was to ſubvert the govern- 
ment, or take advantage in favour 
of royalty of any commotion that 
ſhould take plate, no doubt was en- 
tertained of their intentions. It ap- 
pears from their confidential com- 
munications with Malo, previous to 
their arreſt, that they had in pay a 
number of the officers who had been 
diſmiſſed the ſervice; and deſerters 
from the armies; that they had alſo 
placed confidence in that claſs of 
jacobins who went by the name of 
excluſive patriots, and that they 
fixed their greateſt hopes on the di- 
viſons in the councils. Theſe 
were, however, very diſproportion- 
ate means, ſince the perſons whom 
they named to diſtinguiſhed places 
under their new government, ſuch + 
s Simeon, Cochon, Tallien, and 
others, heard firſt of ſuch nomina- 
tion when the papers were read at 
the councils, and very eaſily excul- 
pated themfelves from any know- 
ledge of the honours which had 
deen reſerved for them, and which, 
Rt appears, they were only to wear 
vll the eſtabliſhment of the new go - 


* commiſſion. 


* 


*r 


vernment, when they, alſo, were to 
be ſet aſide, and ſacrificed for their 
republican crime. 
The principal agents in this 
conſpiracy, and *thvfe to whom 
it appeared, by the papers in theif - 
poſſeſſion, that ſubordinate parts had 
been allotted, were ſent by an arr&t& 
of 'the dire&ory, before a militar 
Repeated and nume- 
rous reclamations were made by the 
counſel, and friends of the priſon- 
ers, againſt this proceeding, which 
they declared to be an act of tyran- 
ny, incompatible not only with the 
principles of à free "conſtitution, 
but in dire oppoſition to the laws, 
The miniſter of juſtice defended 
the deeree of the directory by citing 
a law, which maintained the com- 
tency of a military tribunal to 
bags bote who had been guilty of 
the erime of embatichage, or _—_ 
ing "ſoldiers for the enemy, which 
he ſaid was certainly part of the 
crime of the priſoners'and their az 
— The 'counſel for the pri- 
ners appealed to the tribunal de 
caſſation, or tribunal of reverfion, 
who ordered all the papers rearive 
to this affair to be laid before them, 
which order the directory oppoſed, 
by decreeing that this tribunal was 
incompetent to judge of the affair. 
The appeal to the legiſlative body, . 
to whom petitions were addrefſed 
by the priſoners* counſel, for their 
interpoſition between the tribunal 
and the directory, was rejected, aud 


the priſoners were left to the deci- 


ſion of the court- martial, to which 

they had been ſent by the executive 

wer, | hr pos | 
After a very long trial, the court 

ne April) unanimovfly declared 
unan (or Duverne de Preſles), 
Brothier, Devilleurnoy, and Poly, 
guilty of the crime of enliſting men 
or the enemy,” and, conſequently, 
liable to the ſentence of death but 
t 02 in 
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- in conſideration of the exte nuating when firſt theſe priſoners contrary, 


circumſtances which. attended their 
crime, the court, affected by the 


| frankneſs with which they had 


made their ſeveral confeſſions, by 


virtue of a law, which permitted 
aourt- martials to commute puniſh+ 
ments, condemned Duverne de 


Preſles and Brothier to ten years im- 
prifonment; Poly and Lavilleurnoy, 
their accomplices, the. firſt to, five, 
the laſt to one year; and acquitted 
all the reſt. This unexpected ex- 


erciſe of lenity excited conſiderable 


ſurpriſe among all parties. The 
royaliſts, who had joined them- 
ſelves with the extreme obſervers 
of the conſtitution, to exclaim a: 


gainſt the tyranny of withdrawing, 


erſons accuſed. from their legal 


judges, and ſubjeAing them to the 


deciſion of a court · martial ſuppoſed 


to be neceſſarily under the influence 
of government, drew favourable 
omens from this ſentence of impu- 


nity to the ſpeedy eſtabliſhment of 
their ſyſtem; while thoſe who ſaw 
in the ſubverſion of liberty a crime 
which no puniſhment could expi- 
ate,.murmured at the.court-martial 
for having betrayed its truſt. . The 
different parties ſoon found new 
ſubject of ſpeculation, fince the 
ſame day on which the court-mar- 
tial pronounced ſentence, an arrete 
was madsg by the directory, ordering 
that the priſoners ſhould be again 
indifted before the common tribu- 
nals, on the ground that the court- 


martial not having been able to 


take cogniſance of any other crime 
than that of enliſting ſoldiers for 
the enemy ; ant the priſoners hav- 


ing been notorioutiy guilty of con- 
ſpiracy in other ways againſt the 


republic, they ſhould undergo that 
examination for. theſe facts before 
the civil tribunals, to which the 


bother was not competent. If the 
public indignation had been excited 


#4 © 
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as it was, rightly aſſerted, 10 the 
conſtitution ) were ſent before x 
court-martial, the conduct of the 
directory in purſuing to death thoſe 
whoſe lives the ſevereſt of all triby. 
nals had ſpared, was regardedias an 
act of conſummate tyrranny, and a 
violation of every-principle;of lay 
and juſtice, The directory, how. 
ever, it afterwards appeared, hadno 
ſuch intentions. On the contra- 
ry , (at the plot itſelf was not 
wholly, a fiction), they determined, 
at leaſt, to turn it to the difadvan- 
tage of their adverſaries in the 
councils, N 6h Fae. 


wit} te) 9 8 
It was evident,” ſay the ad- 


vocates for the directory, © that 
theſe men would not have ſo in- 
conſiderately riked their lives, if 
they had not been influenced by 
ſome greater aſſurance of ſucteſ 
than what appeared from the-firſt 
examinations; it was Clear that 
ſomething yet remained undiſ- 
covered; that the foundation, on 
which for fifteen months paſt they 
had built their hopes, was moe 
ſolid than the capricious anger of 
Jacobins, the precarious attachment 
of diſmiſſed. officers, and deferters, 
or the inefficaciaus, and ſcattered 
ſupport of the provincial royalills. 
It was of leſs importance that”thele 
men ſhould undergo the puniſh- 
ment allotted for their treaſon, than 


that the means by which they 


hoped to effect a counter · revolu- 
tion ſhould be diſcovered. Ther 
lives were forfeited beyond the 
poſſibility of pardon, except they 
would redeem them by the inge - 
nuouſneſs and freedom of their 
confeſſions, It appears that all 
of them had not the courage, or 
conſtancy of martyrs; for the 
chief of the conſpiracy ſaved his 
own life, and conſequently thoſe 


of his aſſociates, by the confeſſion 


which 
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which is conſigned in the ſecret 
iſters of the directory.“ 

"Þy this confeſſion (if any credit 

is ty be given to it), it was in the 

legiſlative body that theſe royal 

commiſſaries boaſted of having 

found the greateſt facility for their 
rations. “ In the month of 


June laſt year,” ſays Duverne des 


reſles, © propofitions were made 
to us in the name of a party which 
ſtated itſelf to be very powerful; 
and which Een we trans- 
mitted to the king. This party 


offered to ſerve us, on condition 


that there ſhould be no other 
change in the preſent conſtitution 
than the concentration of the exe- 
cutive power in the royal perſon. 
The king accepted the ſervice, but 
deliberated with reſpect to the con- 
ditions. He requeſted that ſome 
wthoriſed agent ſhould be ſent to 


him: this requeſt he has conſtant- 


ly repeated ; but the party, 3 
much more weak than it declar 

itſelf at firſt to be, relaxed in its 
pretenſions, without entirely giving 


them up, On our fide, hoping to 


reſtore the throne by the means of 
the two councils, we thought it 


night to leave them at liberty to 


make their conditions with the 
ling; and therefore did not inſiſt 
on their ſending an agent. About 
wo months fince, ſome one was 


ſent, who, I believe, carried a liſt 


o the king of the members who 
vere for monarchy, to the number 
of one hundred and eighty-four. I 
am not certain as to the fact. The 
evening before our arreſt,” or the 
preceding evening, a perſon came 
o propoſe giving the king a liſt of 
Ixty other members.“ 7 . 

In this confeſhon, it was further 
leclared, that they had been in a 
certain degree ſueceſsful in bring- 


Ployed in the ſeveral military ſer- 


4 
\ ” 


vices at Patis; that they had many 
of their agents in- various offices; 
and' that the greater number of the 
municip& authorities of Paris were 
on their ſide.” That the writers of 
the 'newſpapers were in their pay; 
that they judged of the ſucceſs of 
the royaliſt papers from the infor- 
mation which they-themſelves pro- 
cured from corrupted agents of the 
police; and that with the _ | 
which they ſhould have received, 
in addition to the ſums they had 
already procured, they ſhould have 
om a great latitude to their mea- 

ures. It was admitted by this 
confeſſion, that they were them- 
ſelves unacquainted with the mem- 
bers in the legiſlative body who 
compoſed their party; of whom 
only two, Lemerer and Merſan 
were the viſible agents; but they 
reckoned the greater part of the 
members of .the club at Clichy to 
be their firm adherents, 

It appears, it is further ſaid, 
that Louis himſelf allided to a 
communication ſimilar to this con- 
feſſion, in a letter dated Blanken- 
bourg, 24th of November, 1796, 
wherein he obſerves; that he learnt, 
with great ſatisfaction, the progreſs. 
which his agents at Paris had made 
in rallying to his ſtandard the two 
councils and the exiſting admint- 
ſtrations, In the letter, he pointed 
out the means of increafing the 
influence of this party, ſo favour- 
able to his intereſts, which were 
to remove the regicides from 
their places, to ſecure the returns 
at the new elections, and bring, 


over the party in the council, 
called the Vene, or independent 


members who vote according to 
their views of the queſtion before 
them. Louis refers them for ad · 


| | | ditional inſtruction to the duke of 
ug over part of the ſoldiery em- 


Harcourt in London; and prays. 


them to give him fome further in- 
forma - 
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formation of their connexions with houſe of Charette after his execy, 
one of the two armies; and the aſ- tion, and fell into their bands; 
ſociation (by which was under- and that the aſſumption” of the 
ſtood the club of Clichy) preſſing name of the king's agents was only 
alſo the ſending the deputy who x impoſition which: they 
was to repreſent the royaliſt party ſucceſs would juſtify.” As the 
the two councils near his perſon. premature publication of this de. 
By this confeſſion, made on the claration would have been, in 
iſt of March, it appears that Du- the opinion of the directory, hok 
verne des Prefles ſaved his own life tile to their intereſts, and as n6 
and that of his confederates.- From plauſible reaſon could be given 
the circumſtances under which it for a pardon, it was decided that 
was made great 'doubts muſt be the trial before the military com. 
entertained of its truth. Suppoſing miſſion | ſhould take place, thy 
it genuine, ſtill, ſo far as the facts event of which was predeter- 
ſtated in it remain uncorrobarated mined; ſo that this celebrated 
by. other teſtimony, it is but the evi- cauſe, which had provoked fomuch 
dence of au jndividual, deeply in- diſcuſſion, awakened ſo much ins 
tereſted to make or Teign diſco- dignation, which had been inter 
veries which he knew would be cepted in its progreſs by the inter. 
zrateful to thoſe who held his life fition of other courts, - carried 
In their hands. It muſt be re- fore the legiſlature, and after. 
membered that the names only of wards debated, for ſo long a time, 
two members of the council are with all the eloquence of the mol 
mentioned; that the letter of celebrated. counſel of Paris, was 
Louis is no further evidence of probably little more than à farce, 
the truth af this confeſſion, than which ſtate policy cauſed to be 
that ſuch communication had been acted, in order to canceal and ac- 
made by his agents, which, though compliſh in due time its real de. 
given in a footon of calmneſs and figns. The directory acted ng lely 
reflection, might have been an exag- politically, after guiding the mw 
gerated boaſt of their own ſervices, chinery of this comedy to its de- 
and the power of their party, which, nouenent before the count-mar- 
in caſes where no accurate exami- tial, in ordering the conſpirators iq 
nation can take place, there is often be carried before another tribunal. 
great temptation to make. Con- This was a compliment paid -to 
| Lderable oubts have ariſen, with thoſe who; not being in the ſecret, 
reſpect to the real character of were juſtly diſſatisfied with tbe 
theſe agents, who (although they judgment of the court - martiab and 
were in poſſeſſion of numerous alſo the diſplay of a ſeverity ne- 
brevets, and commiſſions figned by ceffary to reſtrain other conſpirs- 
Louis XVIII., and alſo letters. tors who would bave been tempted, 
bearing his ſignature), were, it is, in hopes. of ſimilar lenity, to here 
aſſerted, neither known nor em- undertaken à ſimilar enterpriſe. 
Bere by him, It is indeed faid The rercommitment of the pri 
y the royaliſt party, who, at beſt, ſoners, or rather their continuance 
muſt have regarded Duverne des under the ſentence of the cout 
Preſles as a traitor to the cauſe, martial, was all the\inconvemence 
that the brevets employed by theſe the directory intended they ſhould 
conſpirators were found in the experience, Ae 
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After the defeat of the Auſtrians 
vefore Mantua and Rivoli, the 
French army purſued the . pat 
General Augereau, who had com- 
manded the right wing of the line 
at the laſt attack, directed his 
courſe through Padua, acroſs the 
Brenta, and, marched unoppoſed 
till de came to Citadella, from 
whence he forced, after ſome ſmart 
kirmiſhes, the Auſtrians to retire, 
and continued his route to Tre- 
viſo. 

The centre, under general Maſ- 
ſena, paſſed on from Vicenza to 
Baſſano, which the Auſtrians eva- 
cuated at his approach,. and re- 
treated to Carpenedolo, where a 
ſerious engagement took place, in 
which the French were again vic- 
torious, and took nine hundred 
priſoners ;_ the remainder fled to 


' Feltre; and, on the approach of 


the French, - retreated acroſs the 
Prado, General Joubert, who com- 
manded the left of the French line, 
continued to purſue the diviſion of 
Auſtrians whom he had defeated 
under Alvinzi; and , overtaking 


them at Avio, carried their en- 


trenchments, and took alſo 400 
priſoners. The Auſtrians retreated 
to Mori and Torbole, being de- 
fended on their right by the lake 
of Guarda, and on their left the 
Adige; but a detachment of the 
French having embarked. lower 
down the lake, and landed at Tor- 
bole, and another having taken a 
ciccuitqus and difficult route amid{l 
the mountains, in order to take 
the Auſtrians on each flank, a 


cers, were compelled to lay down 


their arms. This divifion of the 


French army continued their march 
through Roveredo towards Trent, 
of which they took poſſeſſion, find- 
ing in the hoſpitals two thouſand 


tek, which the Auſtrians, ip. re- paratiot of the papal ſee againſt 


The French troo 


cept genera 
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treating, recommended to their 


The garriſon of Mantua, having 
loſt every hope of ſuccour, was 
compelled at laſt to ſurrender 
(Feb, 1.), This almoſt - impreg- 
nable fortreſs, before which five. 
Auſtrian armies, in attempting its 
relief, had been defeated and di- 


ſperſed, and upon which the force 
of the armies of . had made 
but a feeble. impreſſion, was ſub- 


dued at length by the enemy with ⸗ 
in the walls, diſeaſe and famine. 
took poſſeſhon 


of the citadel the following day. 


By the capitulation, the garriſon 


were made priſoners of war; ex- 

| Wurmſer, and his 
ſuite, 200 cavalry, 500 men of the 
general's choice, his ſtaff, and 
whomſoever he ſhould chooſe: to 
compriſe in that number, This 
unuſual grant is ſaid to have been 


an act of honour in the one party, 


and of humanity in the other; the _ 
oo who. were to.paſs unexamined/ 


'being emigrants, and by the laws 
of war, when taken, to be puniſhed 
with death. The reſt of the capi- 
tulation was made in the fame 


liberal ſpirit, and every alleviation 
was offered by Buonaparte to ſoſten 
the misfortunes of bis reſpecta ble 


gueſt, to whom, 28 the French 


general obſerved in his official 
communication, fortune had been 


in this campaign fingularly cruel ; 
but who, 
conſtancy, which hiſtory would 


om his courage and 


not fail to notice, merited a better 
fate. | 


body of 450 men, with their e. Phe reduction of Mantua: left 


the divifions, by which it was be- 
ſieged, at liberty for the expeditian 


which had for a long time amuſed 


the imaginatians of the French, the 


erecting the national flag on the 


capital of Rome. The hoſtile pre- 
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the French had long been known, 


_ notwithſtanding the armiſtice which 
had been concluded. The condi- 


tions of that armiſtice had not been 
fulfilled on the fide of his holineſs, 
in expeQation that the ſucceſſive 


armies of Auſtrians, which had 


marched againft the French, could 
not have failed to have delivered 
both him and Italy. An inter- 
cepted letter written by cardinal 
Buſca, the pope's miniſter, to count 
Albani, the embaſſador at Vienna, 


threw further light on his holi- 


neſs's intentions. By this letter, 


dated Rome, jth ſanuary, it ap- 


red that both the emperor and 
empreſs had promiſed; the papal 
ſince that M. oy 

gut, the Imperial miniſter, no longer 


able to hang back, had changed his 
opinion (probably of the inefficiency 


of ſuch an ally), and had ſent 
. Colli to command the papal 

rces, on whoſe aid he relied. 
The cardinal informed the count, 
that, in conſideration of this al- 
Hance: he ſhould continue to tem- 
poriſe with the French with reſpect 
to the conditions of peace which 
2 had made, and of their deſire 
and ſincerity to obtain peace he 
was fully convinced; but although 
every engine had been put in mo- 
tion to force him to conclude, he 


was reſolved to hold out, fince he 
had opened, a negotiation with 
Vienna. 


The evidences which the cardi- 
nal furniſhed of the pacific inten- 


tions of the French were contained 


in the extract of a letter from the 
nuncio at the court of Florence to 


himſelf, The nuucio informs him, 


that, in the various conferences 


which he had with count Manfre- 
dino, this miniſter aſſured him 
that Buonaparte, far from co-operat- 
- Ing in the deſtruction of the papal 
ſee, was ſo deſirous of preſerving 


territory, 


(| February), declaring that the 


BRITISH AND 
it, that he allowed that ſohe of 


the articles propoſed by the French 
commiſſion, thoſe for [inſtance te. 
ſpecting religion, were inadmiſſible 
on the part of, his holineſs; and he 
was not even averſe to leave the 
queſtion relative to the invaded le. 
gations to be decided at the'general 
peace; and that Buonaparte had 
expreſſed himſelf defirous of mak. 
ing peace with Rome on the con. 
ditions expreſſed in the armiltiee, 
and would even make them more 
favourable-to the holy fee: The 
apſwer of the cardinal to the nun. 
cio, contained in the intercepied 
packet, breathed nothing but. war 


and defiance. The conditions even 
of the armiſtice would have pru. 


chaſed, in his opinion, a peace too 
dear; but if Buonaparte would 
firſt modify thoſe conditions, and 
agree expreſsly to reſtore Bologna 
and Ferrara, his holineſs” might 
then have ſome reaſon to believe z 
treaty of peace poſſible ; but that it 
reſent there was nothing that led 
Hil to flatter himſelf that peace 
was ſo near a concluſion. > 
The peace was, however, nearer 


than either the pope or the cardinal 
had flattered themſelves: * aa 


had been deceived in all their 
culations, The march of Alvinats 


army, to which they - probably 


added that of their*own, had raiſed 


fallacious hopes; and inſpired 3 


momentary courage, built on the 


projected alliance of the holy ſee 


with the emperor, and the expected 


victories of the Imperial arm, Buo- 


naparte, before entering the papal 
Site publiſhed - a manifeſto 


pope had formally refuſed the exe- 


cution of the eighth and ninth ar- 
' ticles of the armiſtice, had by W 
. briefs incited the people to a cru- 
ſade, and had marched his troops 


within ten miles of Bglognaz * 
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be had begun hoſtile negotiations 
with eb, of 3 bad 
confided the command of - his 
troops to wi en 
from the court of Vienna; and 
had refuſed to liſten to the over- 
wres of peace made by the mini- 
ter of the French republic; that 
the treaty of armiſtice” had been 
violated by the court of Rome; in 
conſequence of which, he aeclar- 
ed that the armiſtice concluded the 
20th of June, between the court of 
Rome and the French republic, 
was broken, M 

This manifeſto was accompanied 
by a proclamation, ftating, * that 
3 the French army was about to 
enter on the territories of the pope, 
they would be faithful to the 
maxims which they always pto- 
feſed, and would protect both re- 
hyzion and its adherents; that the 
French ſoldier, carrying his bayo- 
net in one hand, would offer peace, 
protection, and ſafety with the 
other; warning thoſe whoſe perfi- 
tous or hypocritical ſentiments 
ſhould lead them to acts of hoſti- 
lity, that they had to brave the ven- 
geance of an army which in fix 
nonths had made 100,900 priſoners 
of the emperor's beſt troops, taken 
40 pieces of cannon, 110 Rand of 
colours, and deſtroyed five armies,” 

The proclamation ſtated in three 
ticles, (that every town or vil- 
laze, which, at the approach of the 
French army, ſhould ring the alarm- 
tell, ſhould be burnt, and the magiſ- 
trates ſhot; that the commune, in 
which a Frenchman ſhould be aſ- 
afinated, ſhould be declared in a 
fate of hoſtility, and ſhould pay an 
extraordinary contribution 3 and 
lit ecclefiaſtics of every deſcrip- 
ton, who ſhould condua them- 
ſelves according to the principles 
of the goſpel, ſhould be protected 
ud preſerved in their functions, 


Auſtrian officers feat / 


417 
but that thoſe who firſt tranſgreſſed 


them ſhould be puniſhed" in a mi- 


litary manner, and more ſeverely 
than other citizens“. 30 

Even ſuppoſing that the perſ dy 
of the papal court had juſtified. 
Buonaparte's manifeſto,” and the 
march of his troops into the pope's 


K. 


territories, it will naturally excite 


ſurpriſe, that a general who had 
always profeſſed liberal ſentiments 
ſhould have iſſued a proclamation 
which breathed nearly the ſame ſpi- 
rit that Europe had beheld with fo 
much indignation in the celebrated 
manifeſto of the duke of 'Bruaſ- 
wick, on his entrance, in 1792, into 
Champagne.” If any duty be im- 
ſed.on the citizens of a country, 
it is that of its defence againſt in · 
vaders; the burning of the towns 
of thoſe who reſiſt, and putting its 
magiſtrates to death, may be found 
in the military code of Ggngis- 
Khan, but ought to have n 
in that of any ci viliſed conquÞror ; 
nor does it appear, that Buona 


the field of polemical diſputation, 


or. erect himſelf into an infallible 


teacher of the principles of the 
goſpel, | ks 
The army of the pope had ſtrong- 
ly entrenched itſelf on the river 
Senio, the banks of which were 
lined with cannon, The Lombard- 


legion, in cloſe columns, carried the 


entrenchments, and took the can- 
non with their bayonets. The - 
French made 1000 priſoners, after 
killing about 5o0 men, and con- 
tinued their march through Imola, 
towards Faenza. The gates of this 
city were ſhut againſt them, the 
alarm-bell'was rung, and the popu- 
lace prepared to make reſiſtance. A 
few ſhot broke down the gates, and 
the French entered fword in hand. 
As the town was taken by affauit, 


the laws of war allowed indiſcrimi-. * 


's / 
victories had qualified him to enter | 
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| himſelfaſſembled all t 


natio, 
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nate I but Buonaparte con- 
tente 


d himfelf with deputing fifty 
+ officers, whom he had juſt e 


priſoners, to inform them what 


might juſtly have been the conſe- 


ue nces of their folly ; and havin 
h he monks — 
prieſts, he endeavoured to impreſs 
on their minds what he ſty les & the 
principles of the goſpel.” He ſent 
as heralds to Ravenna, the general 
of the religious order of the Ca- 


muldules in order to inſtruct the 


Inhabitants how to avoid the dan- 
gers to which their preſent ſtate 
blindneſs and ignorance. might 


ſubject them; and. for the ſame 
Purpoſe he fent to Cazenna, the 


irth-place of the pope, Dom Ig- 


Benedictines. In a few days the 
Romagna, the, duchy of Urbino, 


and the province of Ancona, ſub-. 


mitted without further reſiſtance. 
In Agcona, the French made 1,200 
priſogers, and took poſſeſſion of a 


the pope from the emperor, toge 


ther with an immenſe number of 
cannon. From Ancona, a diviſion 


of the French troops proceeded to 
Loretto, from whence count Colli 
withdrew the papal army on their 


approach, carrying with him the 


eater part of the treaſure of the 
acred houſe, but leaving the inba-. 


bitant at the diſpoſal af the French. 


The army journeyed on without 
pay ing any other attention to the 


virgin than taking poſſeſſion of the 


remainder of the treaſure which. the 


pore general had left behind. 


nlike the conquerors of antiquity 
who fancied they had . enchai 


victory when the objects of the 


adoration of their enemies fell into 
their hands, the French general left 
this new ally, the miraculous image, 
#0 the frigid and profane examiua- 


rior of the order of the 


rable quantity of very fine 
arms, which had juſt been ſent to 
a meſſenger to Buona 
quarters with offers of peace. 


February, 1 


tion of the commiſſaries of gavers, 
ment, who had been ſent to make 
collections of , what was moſt ran 
and curious in Italy, In ich. 
tion of the principles of toleration, 
on which they profeſſed to ach, thy 
by, yo of religious worſhip, our lay 
of Loretto, was put into a caſe with 
the relics of her original wardrobe 
and kitchen furniture, ſtated by the 
commiſſaries to confaſt of rags «f 
black woollen cloth, and earthen. 
wars ſpoons, and ſent as trophic 
to the directory; but the miracu- 
lous houſe, which had been trans. 
ported from Paleſtine to Laxetio by 
angels, was ſhut up till further or. 
ders, with the prohibition of work, 
ing any more miracles... 

The army had proceeded through 
Macerata to Tolentino, within a fey 
hours? march of Rome, and were on 
the point of being joined by the dj 
viſions which were marching by 


Sienna and Cortona, when his boli- 


neſs, finding himſelf at the mercy of 
an enemy, againſt whom no further 
reſiſtance could be made, diſpatched 
te's head- 


A letter, dated Rome, 18th of 
pope, was addreſſed to Buonaparte, 
and conceived in the following 
% Dear ſon, N and apo- 

ff Bly, 2 77 benediction, 
Deſirous of terminating in an 
e amicable manner our aul di 
& ferences with the French repud- 
&« lic, by the withdrawing the troops 
8 which you command, we fend 
% and depute towards you, as our 
« plenipotentiaries, two eccleal- 


„ tics, the cardinal Mattei, wbo 
« 1s perfectly known to vou, 

„his lordſliip of Caleppi, together 
« with two ſeculars, the duke don 
„ Lewis Braſchi, our nephew, and 
« the marquis Camilli Malin, ou 


4 
/ 


* 
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France, aſſiſtance in troops, veſſela, : 


arms, proviſions, or money, under 
any pretext, or by any denaminas , 


« are clothed with our full po ers do 
« concert with you, to promiſe and 
ſubſcribe ſuch conditions as we 
ſhall be juſt and reaſonable; 


s # ho tion whatever, In five days after 
00, e od iging ourſelves, on our faith the concluſion of the treaty, he en- 
tan « and word, to approve and ratify gaged to put his army on the fame. 
lady them in Wa e. in order tooting as before the concluſion of 
With « that they may at all times be the armiſtice; and to ſuffer no ſhips. 
obe u valid and inviolable : ſecure in of war, or privateers, belonging to 
tc BY « the ſentiments ,, of good will, the enem uring the preſent war, 
$ of « which you have manifeſted to- to enter his roads or p. The 
0 « wards us, we have abſtained from pope r all right 
hies « all removal from Rome, by and title to the towns and territory 
Ct « which you will be perſuaded of of Avignon, and the county Ve- 
wy our great confidence in you. naiſſin, ſituated in France ; and alſo, ' 
by We couclude with, aſſuring you every right and title to the terri- 
TO « of our higheſt eſteem, and in tories known under the name of 


ie benediction. 


« giving you our paternal apoſto- 
Given, at St. 
« Peter's of Rome, the 22d year of 
s our pontificate. 6 
« (Signed). Pius, P. P. VI.“ 
The treaty of peace was ſigned 
(the igth of February) by the com- 
miſſaries of the pope and Buona- 
parte at Tolentino, and ratiſied a feu 
days after by the pope and the ſacred 
college. In this treaty the religi- 
ous feelings of the holy father were 


; treated with more reſpect than in 


the conditions of the armiſtice ; and 
Buonaparte very wiſely exchanged 
the unneceſſary; humiliation of re- 


taQting opinions formerly emitted 


in bulls, and manifeſtoes, which 


vere contajned in thoſe conditions, 


for more ſolid advantages. . The 
treaty, after the uſual preliminary 
of peace and good: uuderſlanding 
between the contracting powers, 
enjoins the pope to recall every 
adheſion, conſent or acceſſion, he- 
ther public or private, given by him 
to the coalition, and to every other, 
treaty of alliance, offenſive or de - 
tenfive, with any other power or 
ſtate whatever, The pope obliges 
himſelf to furniſh, neither during 
the preſent, nor in any future war, 


to any of the powers armed againſt 


the legations of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and t R na, to the French 
republic; binding himſelf not to 


- beſtow the title of ſeignories an- 


nexed to the territory thus ceded. 
The French republic were to enjoy 
all the immunities and privileges 
which the nation poſſeſſed at Rome 
previous to the war; the French 
poſt to be re-eſtabliſhed at Rome g 
the adminiſtration of the French 
academy of arts to be continued 
as heretofore ; and, till a treaty of 
commerce was made, the republic 
to be placed on equal terms with 
the moſt favoured nations; 3 
The arrears of the ſum demand - 
ed at the armiſtice to the amount 
of 15, ooo, ooo of livres was con- 
ſented to be paid, to which were 


added 800 horſes equipped for ca- 


valry, and as many horſes, oxen, 
and buffaloes for draft. As a con- 
dition of peace the pope bound him- 
ſelf to pay in addition 15,000,000 
of livres, within two months, all of 
which was to be paid by iaſtal- 
ments; the French army was en- 
gaged to recede from the different 
provinces in the 's territories, 
of which they then poſſeſſion, 
in proportion to the celerity of the 
payments. All the manuſcripts, 
os pictures, 
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Rome on account of their political * friends of Rome. | 
opinions, and alſo to apologiſe at I ſend my aide- de- camp, com. 


your private tranquillity: 
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pictures, : ſtatues, and other objects % All Europe is acquainted: wi 
Ripulated for at the armiſtice, were © the pacific inclinations,” and the 
to be immediately delivered. His “ conciliating virtues of your hol. 
'holineſs likewiſe engaged to fet at 4%-nefs. The French republic yil 
liberty all who were confined in © be, I hope, one of the trick 


* 


Paris, through his miniſter, for the - mander of a brigade, to expref 
murder of the French envoy Baſſ- to your holineſs the eſteem and 
ville, allowing the ſum of 300,000 perfect veneration which I hav 
livres. to his family. The pope © for your perſon; and I pray you 
laſtly ceded to the French republic “ to be aſſured of the pleaſure 


all the allodial lands belonging to „ which I ſhall have, on all occs 


the holy ſee, in the legations of “ ſions, of teſtifying the mark 
Bologna, Ferrara, and the Roma- of reſpect and veneration with 
gna, particularly Mefola, and its de- which I have the honour to be 


pendencies; for all which conceſ- your very obedient ſervant, 


ſions on the part of the court of . Buonararta” 
Rome, the French republic made a Buonaparte, in his projected ex. 
formal ceſſion to the pope of all its pedition to Rome, was compelled 
rights over the different religious to paſs near or over part of the 
foundations belonging to France in territory of the republic of &. 
the cities of Rome and Loretto, and Marino, the leaſt in Europe, and 
ageeed to deliver up the town and whoſe inhabitants ſcarcely exceed- 
citadel of Ancona at the continen- ed the vanguard of his army. Tie 
tal peace. (73 | embaſſador who 'was ſent by Buo- 
In anſwer to the pope's letter, re- naparte to aſk leave of page iq 
ſpecting peace, Buonaparte, on the his addreſs to the captain regents 
ſigning the articles, addreſſed to his or magiſtrates, recited A few-er- 
holineſs the following note: amples of the prodigies which l. 
« Buonaparte, general in chief of berty had operated among the peo. 
« the army of Italy to his holi- ple of free ſtates; and ces com 

« neſs Pope Pius VI. | 
«+ Moſt holy father, rino for the aſylum given to fee. 

% T have to thank your holineſs dom within its walls, when it v 
for the obliging things,contaiged baniſhed" from every other part of 
« in the letter which you have Europe, entered into a ſhort hil- 


4 taken the trouble to write to me. tory of the events of the French 


The pe ace between the French revolution, and the ſucceſs with 
& republic and your holineſs has which its efforts had been crown- 


„ juſt been g I congratulate ed: He then informed thoſe m. 


aving contributed to giſtrates, that the army of Italy, in 
purſuit of peace, was compelled to 

I prayagour holineſs to place paſs very near their ſtate, and that 
e no confidence in certain perſous at he came in the name of the French 
« Rome, either ſold to courts hoſtile republic, deputed by general Buo- 
« to France, or led aſtray by thoſe naparte, to aſſure the ancient fe. 
« pernicious paſſions which are al. public of St. Marino of peace and 
« ways the forerunners of the ruin inviolable friendſhip, He, more. 


- 


«« myſelf.on 


bh of ſtates. N 3 over, obſerved, that as the litical 


tuation 


/ 


plimenting the republic of Sf. Ma. 
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fuation of the ſtates around them * Tour army, marching in the 


11. was likely to undergo certain ſteps of Hannibal, and ſurpaſſing by 
be changes, if any part of their fron · its deeds whatever is moſt wonderful 
key tiers was in a ſtate of litigation, or in antiquity, led on by a hero 


ieren they felt any inclination to who unites to every virtue the 
round their own territory by tak- powers of the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
ing,a part of their neighbours, the genius, has caſt, a glance on a cor- 
ity: french republic would ſeiſe, with ner of. the globe, where a remnant 
pleaſure, the occaſion of ſhowing of the ſons. of ancient liberty fled 


2 te republic of St. Marino every. for refuge, and where is found ra- 
you proof of its ſincere friendſhip.” ther the plainneſs of Spartan man- 
fore The anſwer of the council of ners than the elegance of Athens, 

ce. WY the republic to this addreſs deſerves „ You know, citizen embaſſador, 
rk, WY to be cited as a model of that that the ſimplicity of our cuſto 


in WY (ound policy, to which, together the deep ſentiment we cheriſh o 
"be ih their infignificance, they have liberty, are the only inheritance 
probably been .. hitherto. indebted which has been tranſmitted to us 
for their ſafety, “ We place, ci- by our fathers : this we have been 


* tagn embaſſador, ſay they, © in able to preſerve untouched amidſt 
ed the number of the. moſt. glorious the political eonvulſions occaſion- 
the WY cpochas that have diſtinguiſhed. the ed by a revolution of many ages, 
& nals of our freedom, the wy of and which neither ambition nor 
ind your miſſion to our republic.,-Your., hatred have been able to deſtroy. 


be, republic not only conquers its ene- . Return then to the hero who 
he mies by the force of its arms, but has ſent you; carry back to him the 
fills its friends with aſtoniſhment free homage, not only of that ad- 
it the generoſity of its proceedings. miration which we ſhare with tbe 
Happy are we to be claſſed in the whole world, but alſo of our grati- 
number of thoſe models which have tude; tell him that the republic of 
excited your noble emulation, and St, Marino, fatisfied with its me- 
ſill more happy to be found wor- diocrity, fears to accept his gene- 
thy of your friendſhip, of which. rous offer of enlarging its territory, 
jou have now given us ſo evident which might poflibly in the end 
a proof, We cannot behold, with- prove injurious to its liberty; but 
out the moſt lively intereſt, the tell him at the ſame time, that we 
ms of the French republic, re- _ ſhall feel that we owe every thing 
newing in Italy the remembrance to the generoſity of the French re- 
of the moſt brilliant eras of. Greek public, and to that of its invinci- 
ad Roman hiſtory. , OY ble general, if we obtain the means 
The love of our liberty makes of uniting by firmer bonds our 
us feel the worth of the magnani- commercial. relations, and of con- 
mous exertions of a great people cluding a treaty which may ſecure 
apiring to recover, their own: our political exiſtence. * 
thoſe exertions have ſurpaſſed all To theſe points are all our views 
expectation. Your nation, ſingle bounded; and we requeſt you to 
vainſt the reſt of Europe, has af- be our mediator with the chief of 
orded the world an aſtoniſhing ex- the army of Italy. With reſpect 
ample of what that energy can to yourſelf, illuſtrious embaſſador, 
chieve which is produced by the we feel ourſelves” happy to have 
lentiment of liberty; .' amongſt us a perſen who unites 0 
| N I'M e 
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the virtues of a citizen the talents ſentiments of gratitude with which 
bf literature. The object of your our hearts are at preſent affected 
miſſion, the manner in which you Saint Marino, the i2th Februar 
have fulfilled it, and the name of 19994 8 
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him who has ſent you, will be an (Signed) 191 IBN 
everlaſting monument of the magß- The — the Repubbe of 
A of the conquerors of Iraly, St, Marino.” ' 
and will for ever keep alive the 0 
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Political State of the Northern Powers with en 16 France. Of Rift, 
Pruſſia. Of the neutral Powers in Italy, Naples, Tuſcany, Genoa, Venice 
The Inefficacy of the Allies of the French Republic. 4 Spain. Off Holland 
Domeſtic Troubles. Ręfractory Clergy. Diſaffetted Magiftracy, Severity if 
| #he Laws, and the Cauſe of their ſnexecution. pi oe Sari propoſed by the 
Directory. Supineneſs 75 the Legiſlature. Hoſtile Spirit of the ee 
o the Republic. New Laws to puniſh Libels. Their Inefficacy. New Elke 
tion of Part of the Legiſlative Body. Proclamation of the Directory. Propoſed 
by the Directory of an Oath of Fidelity to be taken by thi Eleftorimorcjeh- 
e by the Councils. Anti-direttorial Patty in the Council 2 by the 
Election of ibe new Third, Motion of Inquiry into the Condus of th 
Directory reſpettyng the Tranſport of he Ga ey-Slaves to the Eg 
- Coaft. A of this Expedition. Preparations by the Auſtrians and 
French for the Continuance of the War. Hopes of the Court of Viemd 
in the Exertions of Prince Charles. Poſitions of the two Armies. Marth 
of Prince Charles to the Piava. Advance of the French from the Brenta. 
FNetreat of Prince Charles behind the flrong Entrenchments of the Tagla- 
mento. Diſficulties of the Paſſage. Paſſage effected by the French. De- 
Heat and Flight of the Army under Prince Charles. The whole of the 
Venetian Territory in Poſ/tſſion 323 French. Attack and Defeat uf the 
Auſtrians in the Tyrol ander Laudohn by General Foubert. © Retreat of 
Laudohn to Inſprack. Capture of the Auftrian Artillery and Magazine, 
Joubert, at Brixen. Attack and Defeat of the Centre of the Info 
Army by Maſſena, and their Retreat to the Mountains, Siege and gur. 
: rats of the Fortreſs of Gradiſta. * Poſſeſſion of the Province of Giritia 
Zy the French. Proclamation of Buonaparte. Retreat of Prince Charts 
. "tb Clagenfurt. Defeat of the centre Army of the Auftrians on the Snow 
of Tarauis by Maſſena. Defeat of the Auſtrians by Guieu#, at Chin, 
© Capture of their Artillery, and Baggage Maſſena. The Province of 
Carniola in Poſſeſſion 7. the French. March of Joubert atrofs the Hrolla 
Alp. Kunction of the Republican Armies at Clagenfurt. Further Re- 
treat of Prince Charles. French in Poſſeſſion of the Province of Cari 
thia, and of the whole of the Auſtrian Poſſeſſions to the Adriatic. Proclama* 
tion of Buonaparte to the Inhabitailts of Carinthia. Letter of Buon 
. © parte to Prince Charles, offering Terms of Peace: Prince Charles Refs 
fal. Alarm, Precautions, and warlike Preparations at Vienna. Pri 
tions of Prince Clurlerefected. Advance of Bronaparte _ 
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humbling the courts of 
to fear from the enmity or jealouſy 
of the other powers of Europe. 
The king of Pruflia was fo far 


marks of 
peror of Germany, that at the mo- 
nent when the emperor of Ruſſia 
was about to conſult him on the 
intereſt of his ally, the king was 
employed in taking advantage of 
miſting circumſtances to unſte to 
his former poſſeſſions Teyeral ſcat- 


convenient to his dominions; hav- 
ing, among others, ſeiſed on Eſlin- 


the preceding year taken poſſeſ⸗ 
motives equally convenient and 
taken place in Germany, between 
themſelves from the coalition, and 
paced themſelves under the pro- 
teftion of the king of Pruffia, and 
their engagements, were circum- 
ances highly favourable to the in- 
trefts of France. n e 

The neutral powers in Italy 
intrigues than from their force. 


and the rapaci 


from without, but for the ſecurity 


the ſpirit of diſcontent that began 
o diſcover itſelf within, The con- 
nuance of the neutrality of Na- 
ples, which was ' obtained by the 


— 
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Views. Defeit of the Aria, and fuirbel Retreat of Prince Cori. 
acroſs the Mur 5. Serious ropofitions 


Fratice was thus 
vienna and Rome, ſhe had little 


from ng to ſhow any 
nevolence to the em- 


red towns in Germany that lay 


gen, on the ſatne pretext'as he had 
fon of Nuremberg, or ſome other 
frivolous. Ihe divifion, which had 


the princes Who had withdrawn 


thoſe who ſtill remained faithful to 


vere more formidable from their 


The ſucceſs of the French arms, 
of their chiefs, 
had awakened their fears not only 
for their national independence 


of their internal government, from 


22 


or an Armiſtice 


onditions of 


22 


om the Court of 
the Armiſtice. Reflec- 
tions on the relative Jituation of the Auſtrian and French Armies, A K 


fear of the French arms on the one 
fide, and the menaces of Spain on 
the other; hung on the caprices of. 
an effeminate and capricious court,” 


which — 
ſacceſs of the 


but the romantic 
rench arms kept iu 


awe. The duke of Tuſcany, who 
had the wiſdom to withdraw lim- 
ſelf the-firft from the coalition, had 
too great an intercourſe, from his 


poſition in Italy, with the French, 


to be ſuſpected of an 


tentions. - 


hoſtile in- 
The republic of Genoa 


was divided into two diſtin claſſes - 
of the governors and the governed, 
and almoſt on the eve of a revolu- ' 


tion. The government of Venic 


3b; 
= 
E, 


devoted (as the French aſſerted) en- 
tirely to the intereſts of the coali- 


tion, although neutral, had incurred 


the frequent reproaches of the 


French generals for its ſuppoſed 


partiality to the arms of the empe - 
ror.” The king of Sardinia was too 


buſily engaged in quelling the _ 
urin, and which. 
go. 


gerous inſurrections which 
broken out at 
menaced both his perſon and 


vernment, to entertain any oth 


| 


er 


ſentiments, with reſpect to France, 


than thoſe to which he was bou 


by his intereſt and his engagements, 


rance drew little ſuccour 


om her 


allies, Holland and Spain, whoſe 
alliance, offenfive and defenfive, - 


with each other during 
war, which had been fo 


the preſent. 
mach the 


ſubject of diſcuſſion the laſt year, 
was now on the point of being con- 
eluded. The former had oy, 

tb 


augmented the Engliſh marine wi 


ſeveral ſhips of the line, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Spa-- 
niards had Jo up the invaſion of 


Portugal, for which long 


boaſted 
prepa- 


1 
7 


a 
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preparations had been made. The 
eets of thoſe two powers. were on- 
ly paſhvely ſerviceable. to France, 
by keeping the Engliſh. fleets un- 


employed in other enterpriſes, but 


that of blocking up their ports; 
and England reigred ſole miſtreſs 
of the ſeas; but from her own do- 
meſtic ſituation was unable to ef- 


fect any purpoſe that could at this 


time be eminently hoſtile to the 
French republic. . 
Such was the brilliant ſituation 


ſpect to the various, powers of Eu- 
rope; but its internal ſtate did not 
preſent ſo favourable an aſpect. 

he liberty which. the French en- 
joyed under their new conſtitution, 
tondly cheriſhed by its friends as 
the harbinger of . proſperity and 
peace, had been turned by others. 
into a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs and. 
inobſervance of the laws, which. 
threatened the diſſolution of the 
ſtate. The government was aſſail- 
ed on every ſide by * 
from the departments againſt the 


troubles excited by the refractory, 
pPrieſts, who, it was aſſerted, had 


either ſecreted themſelves during 
the reign of terror, or who had re- 
turned into France from their ſen- 
tence of baniſhment. The diſor- 
der which they had occaſioned in 
the eaſtern, departments of the re- 


public was the ſubject of diſcuf- 


fion in the legiſlature, who ſent the 
papers containing the denuncia- 
tions, for further examination, to 
the directory. The directory, who 
for more than twelve months paſt 
had made repeated repreſentations 
to the — — on this ſubject, oy. 
formal meſſes, as well as by indi- 
rect information, returned for an- 
ſwer, that not only were the depart- 
ments on the Lower Rhine and the 


Moſelle under the influence of the 


refraQory clergy, but that they had 
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made as, rapid a progreſs in 
other department of the. repable 
They repreſented, to the council, 


that, grown bolder by impugity, 


they had excited the people in . 
rious places to pillage and mutder; 
preventing every where the" die 
execution of the laws, and ſpread 
ing over many departments the ha 
tred of the republic an regimen, de- 
ſolation, and death. "This impu- 
nity, they; obſeryed; 'was,owing to 
the extreme ſeverity, and ally the 
uncertainty of the laws againſt thoſe 
who came under the denomination 
of refractory clergy. Althqugh the 


laws were preciſe and formal,” with 


reſpect. to thoſe who, broke their 
ban, and returned from exile; yet 
the puniſhment of death to Which 
they were liable, was, from its e. 
ceſſive rigour, the cauſe gf their 
ſafety; 1 he directory, who had 
ſeen the . pernicious, tendency, and 
frequently propoſed the-xevikion of 
thoſe laws, now .propoled- tor the 
legiſlature to repeal them altogether, 
and enact others, which, from being 
leſs ſevere, would be, more-eſtec- 
tive. That law, which was -conk- 
dered by them as moſt likely to pro- 
duce. the effect intended, would 
have allowed theſe diſturbers of the 
public peace a certain time to wr 
draw themſelves from the republic; 
on the expiration of Which, ii 
found in the country, ny ſhould 
be baniſhed to ſome one of the co- 
lonies belonging to France. 
The refractory prieſts not onſy 
found refuge from puniſhment in 
the ſeverity of the laws, which the 
conſtituted authorities of the di- 
ſtricts to which they reſorted, 
though attached from e to 
the government, yet abhorrent of 
blood, neglected or refuſed. to put 
into execution; but as moſt of thele 
prieſts were effective inſtruments 


in the hands of thoſe who. wiſhed 


to 


* 


o ſubvert the republic, thoſe mem · 
hers of the departmental and 'muni. 
cipal adminiſtrations; who were not 
rtial to that mode of government; 
gr who were in the number of the 
difaffeted, gave thein poſitive pro- 
teion and encouragement, Agaiuſt 
defaulters of this deſcription, ſuch 
z conſtituted authorities, agents of 
the police, ſoldiers of the gendar- 
merie, juſtices of the peace, and all 
dvil and military officers whatever, 
for this latitude of indulgence had 


tectory ſolicited the penalty of diſ- 
miſſal from their places, if, after the 
time limited, offenders were found 
within their jdrisdiction; and that 
/zgainſt thoſe who harboured and 
concealed them greater penalties 
hould be enactecc 
Such was the repreſentation of 
the directory but whether the coun- 
cil doubted the truth of © their 
report, or thought the miſchief leſs 
iarming than it had been repreſent- 
ed, no further notice was taken at 
that period of the meſſage than 


x decree from the committee to 
viich it was ſent; which report, 
though it correſponded in a great 
meaſure wirt the views of the di- 
reftory, was adjourned. without fur- 
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if The directory had another enemy, 
Id more formidable than the refrac- 
- tory clergy, This enemy was the 


ride of journaliſts, whoſe news- 
papers were diſtributed throughout 


the eye of the police, would take no 
lubſcription for Paris, where the 
dame of their journals were un- 
known, ang which were ſent only 
lo the departments; others, more 


mogs, exciting the people to re- 
_ and frequently to murder: 
. N 
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pervaded all deferiptions, the di- 


hearing. a report, and a project of 


Fance with profuſion. Some of 
theſe journaliſts, in order to elude 


bold, publiſhed apenly their opi- 


1 
Many of theſe journals were written 


with elegance, and thoſe who re- 
pony them for their counter- 
| ney, irit were not dif- 
pleaſed with their pleaſantry and 
wit. Under the ſuppofed ©pro- 
tection of the conſtitution, theſe 
journaliſts feared no attack from 


the government, Wwhoſe power 


reached no further than ſendin 
them before tribunals, where, - true 
to the principles of the conſtitution, 
the juries acquitted alike the inviter 
to royalty, and the Jacobjnical in- 
ſtigator to crimes. The le e 
aware of the evil, were embarra 
how to find the remedy without 
violating the principle. The pro- 
poſition made for the publication 
of an official journal, under the title 
of Thie inte which ſhould 
report verbatim t debates of the 
councils, "was rejected; but the 
legiſlature, © after long diſcuſſion, 
agreed to à claſſification of offences 
both'public and private; decreed the 
puniſhment of impriſonment more 
or leſs ſevere, in proportion to the 
offence ; ahd enacted, that the tris 
bunals of the correctional police 
ſhould be competent to judge them. 


The remedy was too ſlight for the 


diſeaſe ; the journals were rather em- 
boldened than intimidated by theſe 
reſtraining laws, and the cauſe of 
jacobin ſedition, and of royaliſt 
ſchemes, continued to be pleaded 
with as much energy and as pub- 
liely as ever. | 5 g 
Abe period was now approach- 
ing when the legiſlature and the di- 
rectory were about to undergo the 
partial changes enjoined b 
conſtitution, As the pattiſans of 
the different factions had looked 
forward to this h, with the 


hope that their reſpective opinions 


would have the aſcendency amon 
the great maſs of citizens compoſ- 
ing the primary * 10 Fw 


the 


* 
6. 


them on their guard 


vert it. This addreſs was 


- 


had been ſpared by theſe leaders to 
furniſh em with previous ipftruc+ 
tious how to determine their choice, 
The directory made an, addreſs to 
thoſe aſſembles, both primary and 
electoral, on the ocaſion; the ten- 
dency of which was to ſtate the na- 
ture and the i tance of the du · 


| 25 they had to fulkl, on the faith- 


Idiſoharge of which depended the 
fafety of the republic, And to put 
ard againſt the in · 
trigues and artifices of the different 
faRlions who were labouring toſub- 
owed 


ſoon after hy a meſſage to the coun» 


cils, in which the directory repre- 
ſented, that a great number of public 


gatory on the electors at the ap- 


functionaries had refuſed to take 
the civic oath, enjoined by the law 
of the nineteenth of Nivoſe, on 


pretence that they had already tak - 


en the accuſtomed gaths on their 


s 


entering into. office; that this refu- 


ſal was an evidence of their being 
2 partiians of 2 2 the 

ions which wete equally perni- 
eious and formidable; that by the 
machinations of theſe parties, and 
3 1 declarations, 
the „republic was. but a problem; 
and that the audacity of its enemies 
was ſuch, that it might almoſt be 
permitted to doubt whether it had 
any real exiſtence.” The requeſt 


made by the directory of coavert- 


ing the oath taken by the conſti - 
tuted authorities, of hatred to roy- 
alty and anarchy, into a law obli- 


-. nominations, was the 
the moſt violent debates 


oachi 
bject 


unconſtitutional, inſomuch, as no 
oath or obligation was 3 on 
the electors by the conſtitution; 


that the electors would have a 
right to refuſe any oath ; that the 
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feared, by the oppoſite parties in 


in the council. It was urged; by 
the anti- directorial party, that the 

demand made by the meſſage was 
public, had hoped that © various 


bad adminiſtration of the execu» 


directory had no other intention i 
propoſing it than ſowing divifön 
among the electoral bodies to infy, 
ence the elections; and that thy 
was a new inſtance of its tendency 
to the uſurpation of the hae wy, 
thority of the ſtate. | Although 
there was nothing in the 
which could give a colour to-thels 
acculations, the council rejechel 
the propoſitionz and converted the 
oath into a ſimple promiſe.of fide, 
lity and atra to de takenby 
the electors on their nomination, 
Tue approaching day of the cla 
tion of the new was gene. 
my conſidered as an Amponant 
crifis, Agreeably to the/conflity 
tion, one-third of the members of 
the ; councils were do Vacate their 
ſeats; which third eanſiſted of thok 
who had ſat in the con vention, and 
had been kept in their Jeats by the 
ſupplementary articles of the cots 
ſtitution, known by the names of 
the laws of the 5th. and 413th of 
Fructidor. Hitherto the party of 
the conventionalidts HEE 
Le ; Am oi —— 
. was A to 
one of the remaining two-thirds a 
the convention, it was hoped, or 


the republic, that changes of con- 
ſiderable importance would take 


The oppoltion to the direftory ger 
had been ſo marked in the preved- 9 0 
ing newly elected third of the coun . 


cils, that little doubt was leſt but 
the new election would produce 
ſuch a reinforcement as ſhould 

lace the power entirely in the 

ands of the legiſlative body. From 
hence, numbers who were well ia 
tentioned, with reſpect to the te- 


abuſes, which were cauſed- by tbe 


tive power, would be redreſſedi 
3 ng 
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pile others openly exulted; that 
the ſyſtem of the republic would be 
tally changed, or, what in their 
pinion would be infinitely more 
viſe, deſtroyed altogether. 
[tis nevertheleſs to be remarked, 
2 although numbers were in for- 
nal oppofition to the directory from 
onal motives, a reſpectable part 
if the councils were no leſs anx- 
us to preſerve the conſtitution 
m violation within, * to main- 
in the ref] ility of the repub- 
( bnd. Dhls Grate bw 
rovoked a e of the-council 
ie hundred to the directory, 
inquire into the motives which 
xd led them to ſend an expedition 
galley-flaves to land on the 
aſts of England; an act which 
he council, indignant at the mea- 
re, declared to be contrary to 
e laws both of the republic and 
f nations. | 
No anſwer was returned to this 
ſage, nor were the motives of 
bis expedition made known to the 
ublic. The firſt wrong ſtep of 
ke directory, in x to this mea- 
was commuting the puniſh- 
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2 wt of theſe galley-flaves, for 
uch they had no authority from 
s. Theſe criminals were to 


we ſerved on the Iriſh Expedition, 
ſome poſt either diſagreeadle or 
ngerous, to avoid expoſing the 
0s, for which they were to re - 
re their pardon ; but as the ſol- 
en refuſed to act with them, the 
n was laid afide. Senſible, how- 
rr, of the injuſtice of ſending 
n back to the gallies, after they 
| been promiſed their liberties, 
directory, it is ſaid, unwilling 
kt them looſe on the public, in- 


ud of compounding with them 


ous 7 — - . * 
the WT diminutjion of puniſhment, 
u- the law had already been vio- 
ſed; tin the firſt commutation, com- 


ted a ſecond error, and ſent 


Alvinzi, Wurmſer, and the 
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them to England, leſs with the in- 
tention of hoſtility than rhat of rid- 
ding themſelves of the danger of 
the charge. This ſecret explana- 
tion Jed the council to make no fur- 
ther inquiry on the ſubject. 4 
The peace made with the pope 
had fcarcely been concluded; when 
the attention of the French general 
22 to the northern 
of Italy, by the appearance of the 
al. 4450 of the Auſtrians, 
who were once more advancing 
with new hopes, and under new 
auſpices, to reſcue this rich and in- 
tereſting part of the imperial do- 
mains the hands of the re- 
ublican invaders. Neither the 
ate lofſes of their numerous armies, 
the defeat and capture of their moſt 
experienced and braveſt generals, 
nor the ſurrender of their 9 
ble fortreſſes, could perſuade them 
to withdraw from a conteſt where 
they had hitherto * little ho- 
nour or advantage. 2 
lant 
youths of Vienna, had been obliged 
to bend before the better fortunes - 
of Buonaparte, the Imperial cowry 
had yet one refource, which it ſond - 
ly hoped would remedy all pat 
evils, and diſſolve the charm Which 
bound victory always to the gat t 
Buonaparte. The court e 


227 


was fu uaded, that the pre 
ſence of the archduke would | 
fuſe a new ſpirit into the languiſh- 
ing and diſheartened troops, | 
that the conqueror of Italy wouſd 
foon form a counterpart to the de- 
liverer of Wer ns 
In order to make fucceſs more 
ſure, the archduke led with him a 
[wh of the army with which he had 
I e out eager 
the prece - who, being 
puſhed no oe Rhine, whicy 
was well guarded on every quarter, 
were not likely to make another ex- 
P 2 curſion 
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curſor ſpeedily'on that ſide. The 
directory took ſimilar precautions, 


and detached from the armies can- 
toned on that river a conſiderable 
di viſion under general Bernadotte; 


ſo that the flower of both the Auſ- 
trian and French armies were now 


aſſembled at the foot of the Noric 


Alps, to decide a quarre} which had 


begun near the ſhores of the Ger- 


man ocean. 1 5 
Since the defeat of the Auſtrians 


along the Adige, previous. to the 


| ſurrender of Mantua, the French 


occupied the left part of the Ariſio 
to the place where it empties itſelf 


into that river; and the right fide 


of the Piava, from its ſource in the 
Alps, to the Adriatic. The Auf- 
trian forces were recruiting on the 


Tagliamento, paſſing in ſmall divi- 


ſions through the Frioul and Car- 
niola, and advancing, as they form- 
ed themſelves, towards the Piava. 
Some light ſkirmiſhes had taken 
place between the advanced poſts 


ol the. two armies before Buona- | 


parte returned from the interlude 


of the papal war to, open the ſeri. 


ous. drama with prince. Charles. 
While the French general was mar- 
Malling bis troops on the Brenta, 


a is archduke had advanced to the 


lava, . The centre of his army 
WS placed on the; ſmall river of 
Cordevole, his right reached to the 
Adige, near, Salurn, aud bis left 


extended on the ſide of the Saletu- 


olo. The centre of the Auſtrian 


— 


f rn on the D of 
aſl | 


aſſena's diviſion, to Feltre, and 
fell back on Belluno. The diviſion 
under Serrurier, which was canton - 
ned at Aſoto, paſſed the Piava, near 
the village of Vidor, while Guieux, 
who commanded the right wing of 


the army, paſſing the ſame tiver, ad- 


vanced as far as Sacila, on the high 
road from Vicenza to Palma-Nuo- 


va. As the French advanced, the 
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Auſtrians. continued retreating, tj 
they had repaſſed the Tagliamento 
the banks of which they had 0 
fortified from the manntains to the 
Adriatic, as to render the-furthe 
— of the French extremely 

azardous, if not impoſſihle. 
In fix days this French army hai 
marched from their cantonmentst 
the borcer of the river, where they 
were compelled to halt, in order i 
deliberate on the meaſures-to be 
taken to paſs this new bulwark of 
the Auſtrian dominions. The cen 
tre of the Auſtrian army had faller 
back on the fide of Cadore, where 
the mountains ſeparate the ſtates of 
Venice from the Tyrol; this bod 
of troops was kept in action by 
diviſion: under Maſſena, drawn of 
from the main army of the Frenel 
while the left wing of, this am 
under Joubert, was ordered to 
netrate through the Tyrol into C 
rinthia, by aſcending the Adigeuj 
to its junction with the Fiſach 
near Balzano, and afterwards ic 
lowing. this river to Brixen; ton 


| ner 
along the ſtream of the Riantz 18 4} 
the ſources of the Drave. char 
In the mean time, the cha vere 
with the main army, was ſafely e v1, 
trenched behind the deep and ni ins 
Tagliamento, drawing bis provi form 
fions. from the fertile Frioul, wer 
Gradiſca and Goritz, and from wi rr, 
Venetian country, between pie 
Tagliamento and the Alps, wic mil 
formed a half circle behind h cen 
In this ſpace were ſituated (ede 
towns of Treviſo, Udine, and s ir 
ma- Nuova, to cover his. i rad 
if, by any unfortunate occure ng beck 
from any extraordinary impulle f ae 
audacity, the French ſhoud 3 il 
tempt and force the paſſage of M 4.1 
tier: nô 
Had the waters of the Tip gene 
meato continued to flow . ; bope 


_ 
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. bal volume and 1 the 
e french might have found the en- 


d terpriſe extremely difficult ; but a 
| the blen froſt having arteſted the 
thaw, and the torrents on the Gla- 
ciers and the higher Alps, the river 
had ſunk ſo as to be fordable in 


i evcral places. Buonaparte, draw- 
ts 88 ing a favourable augury from this 
ther fortunate interpoſition of the north- 

try wind, made inſtant diſpo- 


tions for the paſſage of the river; 
ordering general Guieux to croſs it 
to the right of the Auſtrian en- 
renchments, and Bernadotte, with 
his battalions from the Rhine, to 
* the ſame operation on the 

The whole line ranged itſelf 
in order of battle. General Du- 
phot firſt threw himſelf into the 
nver, at the head of a brigade of 
leht-infantry, and ſoon croſſed to 
the oppoſite bank, ſupported by 
the grenadiers of the diviſion un- 


nt, who made the ſame movement 
on the left, was, in the ſame man- 
ter, ſupported by the diviſion of 
grenadiers under adotte. The 
Auſtrian cavalry ſeveral times 
charged the French infantry, but 
vere continually ' repulſed. The 
vhole of the republican army hav- 
ng now paſſed the river, had 
formed itſelf for a general attack, 
vien the Auſtrians, ſtruck with 
terror at the boldneſs of the enter- 
priſe, the ſuperiority of the French 


rere cannonade that had pre. 


paſſage, and the ptitude 
ad dexterity of the French, fell 
ck on every fide; but, when 


lage where the archduke had 
tlibliſhed his head quarters, the 
four of the Auſtrian army became 
general, The prince ſeeing no 
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ler general Guieux ; General Mu- 


millery which they had felt in the 


ded, and taken place during the 


general Guieux had forced the 


lope but in flight, withdrew haſtily, - 
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during the night, to the only re- 
treat which the daring manceuvres 
of the French had left him, and 
ſecured himſelf from danger a- 
mong the ravines of the — 
leaving part of his artillery, a 


the towns of Palma - Nuova, U 


dine, and all the Venetian territory, 
as far as the confines of Carinthia 
and Carniola, to the mercy of the 


conqueror, - | | 
French loſt no time in tak- 
ing advantage of this important 


victory, although it was impoſſible 
for them to purſue the Auſtrians as 
faſt as they retreated, and who did 
not halt till they reached the vall 
at the foot of the Alps, through 
which run the Drave and t 

Murh, In this poſition, the arch- 


duke once more formed his army; 


and a fecond time, aided by ram- 


E of ice and ſnowy mountains, 
thought himſelf out of the reach 


of further attack, at leaſt till he 
could get around him the means 


of making more effectual reſiſtance 


than he had done at the paſſage of 
the Tagliamento. By taking this 


poſition, the archduke not only 


otected -the retreat of = artil- 
, and heavy baggage, but re- 
;nforced the on, wb the 
mountains of the Tyrol againſt ge- 
neral Joubert, although the pro- 
vinces of Iſtria and the Frioul, as 
far as the ſources of the Ydria, lay 


open to the French. While the 


right diviſion of the republican 


army advanced on the borders of 8 
the Adriatic, the left wing, under 
ſcaling the Tyrolian 


Joubert, was 
Alps. 


neral attacked the Auſtrians un 
general Laudohn at Lawis; and, 


after an obſtinate conflict, in which 
they made four thouſand priſoners, 


ſeiſed the bridge of Newmark, in 


order to cut off the retreat of the 


P3 Auſtrians 


On the 21ſt of March, this ge. 
— 


Wn, 


* 
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Auſtrians to Bolſano. A ſecond 
bloody conflict enſued near this 
town, on the banks of the Adige, 
\ which ended in favour of t 
French, who took poſſeſſion of the 
lace, while Laudohn effected. his 
further retreat to Clauſen, among 
the mountains, which preſent at 
this place a natural and almoſt im- 
preguable ſeries of fortifications, 
and which have always been con- 
ſidered as the moſt formidable bul- 
warks of the Auſtrian empire on 
that fide of the Alps. The =” 
tion which the Auſtrian general had 
taken would have ſucceeded fully 
to his expectations, but for the 
daring impetuoſity of the French. 
Aides by theſe almoſt inacceſſible 
fortreſſes, the Auſtrians met their 
attack, and broke down the French 
columns with the force of their 
artillery ; and the day would bave 
ended in the total defeat of the aſſail 
ants, had not ſome diviſions of light 
infantry, during the attack, climbed 
with infinite Aaculty the heights 
that hung over the left of the Auſ-. 
trian . and tearing up the 
rocks, rolled them down on the 
enemy, thus giving time for the 
columns to rally, Who took ad- 
Dag of the confuſion occa- 
' foned by this. ſtrange and un- 
expected mancuvre. The Auſ- 
trians were terrified into flight, 
and left all their artillery and 1,500 
e more behind them. 
audohn fearing, that, if he re- 
treated in the direction of the 
mountains, he ſhould meet with 
the centre diviGon. under Maſſena, 
turned his army towards Inſpruck, 
while Joubert marched into Brixen, 
where he made an important cap- 
ture of all the magazines of this 
diviſion of the Auſtrian-army. 
The centre of the republican 
army, under Maſſena, in the mean- 
while, continued the purſuit of 
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the centre divifiot of the Auſtrian, 
who had retreated precipitate 
from the heights of Cadete, 6 
hearing the event of the-paſſage gf 
the Tagliamento. This river Mal. 
ſena alſo paſſed without oppoſition, 
but nearer its ſource, and met with 
no appearance of reſiſtance till be 
advanced to the bridge of Ca. 
Sola, which the Auſtrians had for. / 
tified. The reſiſtance was ſhort; 
the French, in cloſe column 
forced the paſſage; and continued 
the purſuit to Ponteba, à litle 
town on the Fella, and which be. 
longed conjointly to the em 
— the ſtates of Venice. From 
Ponteba, general Maſſetia con- 
tinued bis way towards the banks 
of the Drave, over heights, and 
along roads, which were almoſt 
impaſſable, till he came to Tarvis, 
among the Alps, known' for its 
iron founderies, and alſo for being 
the moſt elevated town in Europe. 
The right wing of the French 
army, which had routed the left 
diviſion of the Auſtrians under 
prince Charles, had taken poſſeſ- 
hon of the cities of Udine and 
Palma- Nuova, and had entered on 
the Auſtrian Frioul, which wa 
left to its on defence, — 
other fortreſs than that of 
diſca, This poſt was, however, 
well fortified ; and, though not 
capable of ſupporting a long beye,. 
was fitted to retard, at leaſt 
ſome time, the march of the in- 
vaders; particularly as the badnels 
of the weather co- operated. with 
the fortreſs again them. The 


Auſtrians had, however, miſcalcu- 


lated with reſpect to the mode of 
attack. The French, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtiowers of artillery,” took 
the advanced works with their 
bayonets in open day; the com- 


mander, adviſed by Bernadotte 


that the ſcaling ladders were 7 


the point of being applied, and 
that he could no longer reſtrain the 
fury of his ſoldiers, took advan- 
tage of the ten minutes given him 
by the French general, and the 
guriſon furrendered priſoners of 


war, | | 

The French, by the ſurrender 
of this place, were now in poſſeſ⸗ 
Gon of all the Auſtrian dominions 
between the Alps and the Adriatic; 
and, as if the poſſeſſion was to 
have been permanent, Buonaparte 
publiſhed at Goritz, the capital of 
the province he had conquered, a 
proclamation to the inhabitants; 
inſtituting a. proviſfionary form of 


tormer adminiſtrations; prouiiſing 
to the people not only protection 
to their perſons, properties, civil 
and religious inſtitutions, but alſo 
the reſtoration of their ancient 
rights and privileges; and named 
keen of the principal inhabitants 
as members of this central admi- 
niſtration. The port of Trieſte, 
and the country lying on the 
Adriatic, ſubmitted. without re- 
liſtance to the arms of the re- 
public. n | 

General Maſſena had advanced 
acroſs the Alps with his centre di- 
vifon to the town of Tarwis, when 
prince Charles, who had now re- 
treated to Clagenfurt, the capital of 
Carinthia, detached a conſiderable 
diviſion to cover the retreat of a 
body of troops that were eſcaping 
from general Guieux, and to op- 
— his further progreſs. "Theſe 
viſions met on the heights above 
Tarwis, where the ſnow yet lay 
lame feet thick ; and a ſevere con- 
teſt took place in this poſition, and 
ended in the defeat of the 'Auſ- 
tans, who retreated back to the 
head-quarters at Clagenfurt. Ge- 
neral Guieux, in the mean time, 
continued the purſuit of the co- 
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lumn along the Lifonzo, which he 
had previoufly defeated at the vil- 
lage of Buffeto. This column was 
compoſed of troops that were 

flower of the Auſtrian army, 

were eſcorting the heavy artillery, 
and almoſt all the baggage belong 
ing to the archduks.  'Fhe rear of 
this: column, throwhng every ob- 


ſtacle in the way of the French, 


retarded their march; but, being 
preſſed by the impetuoſity of the 
purſuers, they halted at the poſt of 
Chinze, where ' they entrenched 
themſelves, in order to give time 


for the eſcort to proceed, and 


— = _ the — 
he „though vigorou 
Sade was taken by aſſhult, and 
the whole of the rear made pri- 
RO The _ _ had 
the uit f 
having — A condderatie 
way towards Clagenfurt, was met 
in its way by general Maſſena, who 
had deſcended the mountains of 
Tarwis, and, after a flight con- 
flict, were made prifoners; and the 
whole of the convoy felk into the 
hands of the French. Bernadotte 
having drawn off his diviſion to 
the right, followed the courſe of 
the Save; and, having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of Laubach, made himſelf 
maſter of the remainder of the pro- 
vince of Carniola. 5 
General Joubert, with the left 


wing of the French army, was (bill 


entangled among the Tyrolian Alps. 
He had purſued General Laudohn 
in his retreat towards Inſpruck after 
the battle of Brixen; but, as the 
continuance of this purſuit would 
have interrupted the unity of the 
operations of the French army, tie 
returned to the banks of the Rient, . 
aſcended this torrent to its ſource, 
and croſſed the ſummits of thoſe 
Alps that divide the ſtreams which 
now into the Adriatic from thole 

TS fog P 4 that 


RY 
that take their courſe to auf 


the rivers that ſwell the. Black Sea. 
Above the village of Innichin, on 


7 N the oppoſite fide: of the mountain, 


the Drare takes its ſource; from 
hence Joubert deſcended in the di- 
rection of the ſtream along the de- 
files, where an inconſiderable force 
might have arreſted his progreſs; be- 
ing obliged, in the ſpace of fifteen 
leagues from this village to the town 
of Lintz, to croſs fifteen times the 
river, From Lintz he continued, 
without. oppoſition, his march 
along the Drave, and joined the 
main army . aſſembled at Clagen- 
furt, from whence prince Charles, 
on the approach of the French, had 
made his further retreat. 

The French army was now in the 
capital of Carinthia, -and were ma- 
ſters of the greater part of this pro- 
vince, and of the Tyrol, of Carni- 
ola, the Frioul, Iſtria, and, in ſhort, 
of all the — om the ſea to 
the country over which they had 
marched, and almoſt in the heart 
of the Auſtrian dominions. At 


| _ Clagenfurt, Buonaparte. publiſhed 


another proclamation to the inha- 
bitants of 4 Carinthia, as he had be- 
fore done to thoſe of Goritia. He 
informed them, that his preſent ap- 
| pearance amongſt them was the act 
of the court of Vienna; the mini- 
ſters of which had betrayed the em- 
pire, by obſtinately refuſing to hear 
of any propoſitions of peace, or to 
acknowledge the exiſtence of the 
French republic. * 
He declared to them, that the 
price of their neutrality in the pre- 
ſent conteſt ſhould be an exemption 
from all contribution; and that the 
taxes whic they paid to the empe- 
ror ſhould be collected only to pay 
for the proviſions, and repair the 
damages neceſſarily attendant on 
the march of an army. 

Previous to the publication of 


The dread of ſeein 
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this proclamation, Buonaparte wi, 


in a campaign of about tweny 
days, had defeated the Auſtriansiz 
ten pitched battles, had "ſeal 


mountains that were deemedalmt 


inacceſſible, who had reduced the 
army of his retreating enemy to hal 
its original number, and was non 
within a few days march of the ſex 
of empire, wrote to the -arehduke, 
exhorting him, by-divers'confiders 
tions, to reflect on the eircum- 
ſtances in which they were mutul 
ly placed, and to interpoſe bis in. 
fluence to determine the cabinet of 
Vienna to put an end to the horn 
of war, and the further effuſion of 
blood, 4,7 01 

The anſwer of the archduke wy 
cool and unconciliating. He ob. 
ſerved that it was not his buſinek 
to examine into the cauſes, nor ty 
ſeek to end the quarrels of bellige 
rent nations; and that not being 
authoriſed by the emperor to enter 
into any treaty, that Buonapame 
muſt not deem it unreaſonable if 
he ſhould decline entering with him 
into any negotiation, for which he 
muſt wait for ſuperior arders; 2 
the object was of high importance, 
and not within the reach of his in- 
ſtructions. 18 

It was evident from this anſwer, 
that the court of Vienna entertains 
ed hope of extricating itſelf from 


the danger which ſeemed to menace 


it from the approach of-the-xepud- 
lican armies. ©+ The archduke had 
taken his poſitions between Juden- 
burg and Newmark, waiting the 
arrival of freſh troops. The city 
of Vienna, in the mean while, wa 
thrown into great conſternation. 
the French 


under the walls of Vienna had led 


the government to the reſolution of 


arming the people in a maſs. Some 
thouſands of workmen were em. 
ployed in raifing new works ww 
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the city. The merchants, and the 
ſtudents of the univerſity, formed 
themſelves into companies; the 

ſants poured in from various 
quarters to enroll themſelves ; the 
priaces and nobility took arms, and 
mingled their names with thoſe of 
the common people; and the court, 
by condeſcending _proclamations, 
exerted themſelves to animate the 
multitude to take an active part in 
the common cauſ. gt 

Notwithſtanding the confidence 
which the government had in the 
valour or good diſpoſition of its 
untrained ſuhjects, the people had 
not the ſame aſſurance. The bank 
of Vienna was obliged to ſuſpend 
its payments, not being able to an- 
ſwer the demands of thoſe who 
thought their money inſecure, Mea 
ſures were taken to ſtop the emi- 
gration of the rich inhabitants, as 
well as to prevent the too great at · 
fluence of people from the invaded 
provinces. Foreigners of every age 
and ſex were ordered to leave Vien- 
na in the ſpace of three days; and 
though the government 
ed by its edicts to ĩnſpire conſidence, 
precautions were taken to remove 
the treaſure and precious effects of 
the ſtate into Hungary, to diminiſh, 
at leaſt, the ſpoils, if they could not 
prevent the triumph, of the cou- 
queror, = 

Buonaparte finding that the ca- 
binzt would liſten to no conciliat- 
ing meaſures, ordered his army to 
advance. The van of the Auſtrian 
army, ſtrongly poſted at Freiſach, 
was attacked by the diviſion under 
Maſſena, and driven from their en- 
treachments by the bayonet, This 
corps had been reinforced by eight 
batallions of -grenadiers who had 
been employed in the ſiege of Kehl, 
and great reliance was placed on 
their exertions. This reinforce- 


ment retarded for a-while the pro- 


2 
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cavour- 


of Miflens's dividon; but the 
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rench infantry having taken them 


in flank; were compelled to 
fall back on the main army, which 
retreated beyond the Murh, and 
left the French in poſſeſſion of Neu- 
mark and judemb 
means the junction with the main 


By theſe 


army of Laudohn's diviſion, which 


had marched with rapidity from 


Infpruck | acroſs. the mountains, 
from the Inn to the Murh, which 
was the great object of the precipi- 
tate march of the French, was alto» 
gether defeated. | Gy 

n order to favour this junction, 
prince Charles had ſent to Buona- 
parte, a few hours after having re- 
jected his pacific overtures, to de- 
mand, for a ſhort.interval, a ſuf 
penſion of arms: this- firatagem 
was too evident; no event having 
taken place, ſince their previous 
correſpondence, likely to occaſion 
any change in the archduke's 


mind towards peace; and, as his 


converſion was juſtly ſuſpeRed, His 
demand was peremptorily refu 
The continued victorious march 
of the French army; and their ar- 
rival in the Murh, within as ſhort a 
diſtance from Vienna, as the united 
armies of Pruſſia and Auſtria had 
been in the campaign of 1798 
from. Paris, awoke, at length, . 
fears of the Imperial cabinet, and 
led it to take into conſideration the 
letter which Buonaparte had writ- 
ten to the archduke from Clagen- 
furt. The reſult of this delibera- 
tion was, the diſpatching the count 
de Bellegarde and general Morveld 
to Buonaparte, to requeſt, formally, 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
The note remitted by theſe ne- 
gotiators contained, in ſubſtance, 
that the emperor, having nothing 
more at heart than to ſee the termi- 
nation of hoſtilities, which had fo 


long deſolated both countries, and 


having 


* 


having duly confidered the letter 
which the French general had ad- 


dreſſed to the archduke from Cla- 


genfurt, had ſent them to. confer 
with him on the ſubject; and, in 
order to attain the deſirable end of 


- Giniſhing, in the ſpeedieſt manner, 


that diſaſtrous war, and. to obviate 


the delays and obſtacles which a 


continuance of hoſtilities might put 


on the negotiations, they requeſted, 
on the part of the archduke, an 


armiſtice of ten days. Buonaparte, 


in anſwer to this note, obſerved; 
that in the ſituation in which the 
two armies then were, a ſuſpenſion 
of arms could not but be diſadvan- 


tageous to the French; but, fince 
this ſuſpenſion was an opening to 
peace, fo defirable and ſo neceſſary 


to both nations, he acceded to the 


archduke's requeſt, He reminded 
thoſe negotiators, that the French 
republic had often manifeſted theſe 
pacific diſpoſitions towards the em- 
peror, and expreſſed his hope that 

ce would be the immediate re- 
ſult of this ſuſpenſion, the term' of 
which he limited to ten days: the 
conditions were, the poſſeſſion of 


the fortreſs of Gratz, Leoben, and 


other poſts on the frontiers of Hun- 
gary, and from thence to the Adria- 


tic, which would have greatly 


ſtrengthened his poſition, with re- 


_=_ to the object of his march, if 
| eget 


otiation, during the ſuſpen- 
fon, Fad not S cir} 
Although Buonaparte had hither- 
to a! through Italy and Ger- 
many an army of fugitives, and al - 
though he was within a few days 
march of Vienna, and probably on 
the point of overturning the Impe- 
rial throne, which had ſo long 
ruled, or balanced the deſtinies of 
Europe, yet he could not diſſemble 
to himſelf the extreme difficulties, 
if not imminent dangers, to which 


he was expoſed. His rapid marches, 


of his heavy artillery; white hi 
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acroſs ravines and pretcipices, and 
over mountains, where no traces of 
roads exiſted, had compelled hin 
to leave behind the greater 


army, from the rigours of the 
ſeaſon, and the conſtant ſtate of 
action in which they had been kept, 
had very fenfibly diminiſhed; and 
though the remainder preſerved to 
the laſt the ſame courage and ar. 
dour, yet they were infufficient to 
preſerve the vaſt extent of 
which they had conquered; andthe 
ſitions which he had taken, though 
ighly favourable for further con- 
queſt, had he been ſufficiently re. 
inforced; were no leſs fitted for the 
operations of the enemy, which he 
conceived he had left behind bim 
in the ſtates of Venice. 
To reach Vienna by the fpeedieſt 
direction, the French army had to 
paſs the mountains of Styria, which 


riſe for a long extent from the 


Murh, almoſt within fight of this 
ſeat of empire. Theſe mountains, 
eaſily defended by the 2 


army, and the ſuccours 'w 


were pouring in from all quarters, 
would have rendered extremely dit- 
ficult the remainder of his march. 
Theſe difficulties might have been 
obviated, by his taking a direction 
towards the Danube, by croffing 
over from the Murh to the Ems, 
along the banks of which his a 
would have found an eafier 
of arriving at the end of their ex- 
dition; but the circuit was too 
ong, and the army was too much 
diminiſhed, to ſuffer ſuch a dif- 
memberment of it as would be ne- 
ceſſary to keep up its communica 
tions with Italy. The _ 
ariſing from the enemy before him 
had been well weighed by Buona- 
rte. By daring courage, and the 
ldeſt efforts, he had, in the ſpace 
of a month, led his army to con- 
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* 
queſts, which the moſt ardent ima- In accepting, therefore, the offers 
gination had ſcarce, ventured to of the armiſtice, and in ſigning, 
contemplate ; but he made no cal- within the limited time, the pre- 
culations, on the outſet -of his ex- liminaries of peace, Buona 
pedition, for other enemies than gave, perhaps, as ſolid a proof of 
thoſe with whom he was in open 2 talents as a ſtateſman, as he 
hoſtility, and therefore had not had hitherto done of his valour as 
provided reſources againſt. them. a ſoldier,” +. | | 
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CHAP. X. 


Commencement of Hoflilities on the Rhine, Poſitions of the French and Auſtrian 
Armies, 223 of the Auſtrian behind the Lalu, and Paſſage of the 

| French acroſs the Rhine, Propoſals of the Auſtrian General for an Ar- 
miſtice rejected. Defeat of the cuftrians on the Lahn. Further Defeats | 
of the Auftrians, and Retreat to Frenkfort. Poſition of the Army of the 

| Rhine and Moſelle under general Moreau. Paſſage of the Rhine in Face 
of the Auftrians at Keul. Dangerous Poſitions f the French, Defeat of 

the Auftrians, and Capture of * Fort of Kehl, the moſt brilliant Action of 

the German War. Preparations for the Invaſion of Germany, Arrival 

the News of the Preliminaries of Peace to the Armies on the Rhine Senti- 

ments of the different Parties at Paris reſpecting the Peace. Cauſes of the 

Signature of the Preliminaries by Buonapatte: Government of - Venice. 

Sketch of the different Situations of Venice with reſpect to Auſtria, and the 
French Republic. Accuſations of the French againſt the Venetian Govern« 

nent. Inſurreftion againſt the French, Maſſacre of the French at Verona. | 
Letter of Buonaparte to the Senate. Anſwer and Proclamation of the Senate. 
Retaking of Verona by Augerean. Laudohn's March from the Tyrol. 
Danger of the French in the Venetian States, News of Peace. March of . 

the French to Venice. Declaration of War. Annihilation of the Govern- 

ment of Venice, aud Eſcape of the Patricians. Provifienary Government. 

The Arſenal, the Fleet, and Storen. Venetian Handi in the Adriatic and 

' Archipelago made French Departments. Reflefions on the Fate of the 
Venetian Government. Formation of the Ciſalpine Republic. Government 
of Genoa, Enmity between the popular and patrician Parties. Cauſes of 

its apparent Neutrality with reſpect to the Coalition and France. Secret 

| Aſiflance ſaid to be given to the Emperor by the Genoeſe Government, In- 

1 0 Diſcontents of \the popular Party. General Inſurrecon of the 


| Genoeſe againſt the Government. Deſertion of the Military Forees to the 
People. Diſſolution of the Patrician Government of Gema. Proviſional 
Government formed. State of Genoa changed into that of the Ligurian 


Republic, 


HILST theſe preliminaries been conſiderably weakened by the 
were the ſubjects of diſcuſ- diviſions which had been drawn off 
fon between the archduke and Buo- to recruit the armies of Italy, which 
naparte, the Imperial and French ar- had been in continued action during 
mies had begun hoſtilities on the the winter; whilſt, according to 
Rhine, Each of theſe armies had convention, though but " w_ 
erved, © © 
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ſerved, the northern armies had 
been in cantonments during the ri- 


gour of that ſeaſon. The return 
of Laudohn into the Tyrol, the 
march of Alvinzi by Fiuma and 


Trieſte, and the hoſtile prepara- 


tions making by the Venetians, 


each of which movements menaced 
with danger the army of Buona- 


parte, then entangled in the moun- 
tains of Styria, and which had in- 


fluenced him to fign the prelimi- 


naries of peace, led the directory 


alſo to order the French generals 
HFHoche and Moreau to make the 


moſt rapid movements, and - paſs, 
with their reſpective armies, into 
the circles of Franconia and Sua- 
bia, to cauſe a diverſion of the 
Auſtrian armies, or form a junction 
with Buona parte. 
The right and centre of the army 
of the Sambre and Meuſe, under 
General Hoche, extended from 
Kreutznuch in the Palatinate, along 
the Rhine, to Duſſeldorf. The 
left wing was cantoned in the du- 
chy of Berg, on the right of that 
river. The Auſtrian army had 
taken their. poſitions between the 


Sieg and the Lahn; but, finding 


themſelves too weak-to hazard the 
event of a battle on thoſe plains, 
they withdrew from thence, and 
took their former poſition behind 


the formidable entrenchments of 
the Lahn, ſending back their bag- 


ge and heavy artillery towards 
rankfort, together with every thing 
that” might retard their march, if 
circumſtances ſhould again compel 
them to make a retreat ſi milar to 
that of the laſt campaign. - 

The retreat of the Auſtrians be- 
yond the Lakg.enabled the various 
divitoens of the French army "to 


| the Rhine without obſtacle. 


ere they found, the Auſtrians 
ſtrongly entrenched and fortified 
on both banks of the Lahn; but 


\ 


as general Wernecht, the commay. 
der in chief of the Auſtrian forces 
felt that his army was not equal to 


a long or vigorous refiſtance, he 


demanded à further prolongatiog 
of the armiſtice, under pretenee 
that preliminaries of peace had been 
ſigned; but, as he refuſed to com. 
ply with the conditions which ge. 
neral Hoche exacted, which 
the delivery of the fortreſs of Eb. 
renbreitſtein, and the redoubts of 
the Lahn, the negotiation dropped, 
and the two armies prepared for ac. 
tion. The attack began with x 
'briſk cannonade. The whole of 
= French line was ſoon * 
on; the infantry, ſupporte 
the fire of the light ae a 
by the huſſars and light dragoons, 
oured down, with their uſual ve. 
ocity, on the Auſtrian entrench. 
ments. The centre of the line of 
redoubts was carried by the com. 
mander in chief. Lefevre, who led 
on the right wing of the French, 
broke through the left of the Im- 


perialiſts, whilſt the right fle@be- 
fore general Championet, who 


commanded the left wing of the 
Preneh mr. 
T be Auſtrian general, during the 
night, retreated beyond the Lahn, 
leaving behind him the artillery of 
his redoubts, and 4000 priſoners, 
The French continued the purſuit, 
and came up with the Auſtrians at 
Ukerath and Altenkirchen, where 
they had taken, ſtrong poſitions. 
The Auſtrians were again routed, 
with conſiderable loſs, by the di- 
viſion under general Lefevre; whilſt 
general Ney marched rapidly to 
Diedorff, where he found the fe- 
ſerve of the Auſtrian army, con- 
fiſting of 6,000 men, whoſe attack 
he ſuſtained with a diviſion of 500 


huſſars till the. infantry came vp, 


when he drove them from their 
poſitions with conſiderable = 
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The left of the French army croſſed 
the Upper Lahn, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Wetzlaar; and, forcing 
the Auſtrians to croſs the Nidda, 


purſued them to the gates of Frank-- 


fort. * 

In the mean while, general Mo- 
reau, who commanded the army 
of the Rhine and Moſelle, which 
was cantoned along the Rhine, 
from the lines of Ws burg to 
Huningue, made preparations te 


croſs this river at Straſburg. The 


want of machinery to put this pro- 
ject in execution was in ſome mea- 
ſure compenſated by the decreaſe 
of the waters, which permitted the 
French to make two bridges from 
the main land to à part of the 
iſlands in the Rhine; and other 
parts of the river were fordable, 
from Briſach to the mouth of the 
Murg. The centre of the army, 
ſtationed at Straſburgh under ge - 
neral Duhem, were ordered to 
make the firſt real efforts, whilſt: 
talſe attacks were made, in various 
places, to divert the attention of 
the Auſtrians. 
the river Ill, in ſight of the op: 

ſing army, were -moored the 
ittle fleet, made up of the boats 
which had previouſly been put in 
requiſition, ; Part of this diviſion, 
notwithſtanding the heavy fire from 
the oppoſite ſide, made good their 
landing; and, having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of an ifland from-which they 
had dri ven the Auſtrians; ſent back 


their boats to bring over the re- 


mainder. During this manceuvre, 
the French, expoſed to the Auſ- 
trian artillery, loſt conſiderable 
numbers; but General Vandamme 
ſucceeded in keeping his poſition, 
on the banks, till a greater num- 
ber of tropps had landed, who were 
immediately formed into columns, 
and led on by general Duhem to 


the attack of the village of Dier- 


At the mouth of 
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ſheim, where the Auftrians had 
aſſembled their forces. In'this-at- 
tack they ſucceeded, after a — 
and bloody conflict; but which 
gave time for the landing of the 
remainder of the infantry, which 
was not completed till near noon. 
To protect the cavalry and light 
artillery, which had not yet crofled 
the river, the French army took 
ſuch ' poſitions . as prevented the 
Auſtrians from offering any conſi- 
derable reſiſtance to their paſſage. - 
In the mean while the body of 
troops, with which the French had 
been engaged, were reinforced by 
diviſions which had marched from 
their cantonments at Offenburg and 
Stolhoffen, and which gave the 
Auſtrians a conſiderable ſuperio- 
rity. Thus augmented, they at- 
tacked with ſo much impetũoſity 
the village of Dierſheim, from 
which they had been diſlodged, and 
which was occupied by the centre 
= the French diviſion, - _ — 
vi was in t part deſtroyed, 
3 general 
Deſaix had haſtily throun up, were 
for ſome time in the power of the 
aſſailants, who were not repulſed 
till after a deſperate ahd moſt bloody 
conflict. . 3.9: AO ENG 
Night ſeparated the combatants ; 
during which time, the bridge be- 
ing finiſhed, the greater part of 
the French | cavalry and artillery 
effected their paſſage, and the Auſ- 
trians alſo received further rein- 
forcements. The attack began 
again on the part of the Auſtrians, 
who directed their forces, as on 
the preceding day, againſt Dierſ- 
heim. Their artillery had ſilenced 
that of the French; when the Auſ- 
trian general, taking advantage of 


this ſucceſs, attacked the village 


with the main body of his infan- 
try, and made conſiderable havoc 
amongſt the French, 
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ing the \manceuvre of general add:d another diſtinguiſhed fav 


&Avouyſt, who had braved the 
fire of the Auſtrian artillery, and 
thrown himſelf, with his diviſion, 
- conſiſting of two half brigades, on 
their left flank. The French, though 
compelled to give way in the pre- 
ceding part of the day, having re- 
ceived a reinforcement by the paſ- 
ſage of the remainder of their ca- 
> oxpp Fury artillery, formed them- 
ſelves in line of battle between the 
villages of Dierſheim and Honnau, 
and began to act offenſively in 
their turn. The centre, com- 
manded by Vandamme, were or- 
dered to take poſſeſſion of the vil- 
lages of Lientz and Hobine, and 
. diſlodge the Auſtrians; the right, 
under general Dufour, to ſeiſe on 
fort Kehl, and throw themſelves 
2 By banks wy — Kintſing; and 
t to attack the oppoſing wing 

of the Imperial army. The — 
bat was nat of long duration. The 
Auſtrians, weakened by the con» 
flicts of that and the preceding day, 
and diſheartened at the enterpriſe 
of the French, fled before the 


. Charge of the bayonet, and left the 


republicans maſters of their whole 


park of artillery of Kehl, and the 


ſurrounding poſts and villages. Be- 
tween 4 and -5,000.priſoners fell in- 


to their hands, among whom were 


ſeveral officers of rank, and great 
numbers were killed on both 
ſides. The French army conti- 
nued the purſuit of the Imperial - 


iſts who were retreating towards 


the Danube, and were again be- 
ginning their march into Ger- 
many, when news arrived of the 
s gning of the preliminaries of 
peace by the Hehduke and Buona- 


te. | rg 
"The paſſage of the Rhine, in the 
face of the — army, was the 
laſt exploit of the French during 
this deſtructive campaign, and 


tive ſettlement. 


to thoſe which Moreau had g. 
thered from bis retreat. through 
Germany the preceding ſummer, 
The news of peace reached do 
the army of the Sambre and Meuſt, 


whilſt they were engaged before the 


tes of Frankfort, which gener 

ernecht was defending in vain, 
The grateful ſound was proclaimed 
in the midſt of the ſcene of cut. 
nage: the roar of the cannon v 
interrupted by cries of | tumul- 
tuous joy; and the contending ur 
mies, both officers and men, throw- 
ing aſide the blood-ſtained wee 
pons, threw themſelves into each 
other's arms, and forgot the fe. 
rocity of the ſoldier in the embrace 
of friendſhip and of peace. 

The ſignature of the prelimina- 
ries of peace diffuſed a ge 
throughout France. e extent 
of the preliminaries was at firſt lit- 


tle known. The directory, in their 


meſſage to the councils, and in their 


ſpeeches to the officers who preſent- 


ed them with the various trophies 
of victory which the armies had ga- 
thered in the courſe of this ſhort 


campaign, gave no further infor- 
mation on the ſubject than, that the 
baſis of the iminaries was the 


renunciation of the Belgic 
vinces, and the formation of a te- 
public in Lombardy. Uncertain- 


ty reſpecting the extent of the com- 


penſation to be granted to the em- 
peror, and the limits of the new 
Italian republic, had © cauſed ſome 
mquietudes reſpecting the defini» 
Some were loud 
in their expreſſions of regret that 
Buonaparte had not delayed ſigning 


them till he reached Vienna; the 


greater number were thankful that 


-peace was reſtored in -any ſhape; 


but when the circumſtances attend- 
ing the preliminary pacification 
were known, and the imminent 

danger 
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danger into which a further 
on the part of Buon wou 
have led his army, MUrNMNUTs 
were turned inte approbation. SET 
The French commander had no 
ſooner terminated the conteſt with 
the emperor, than he bent his views 
to the opulent hat defenceleſs fate 
of Venice — &. deſign, to which 
(from the pᷣature of the treaty after- 
wards ſigned between the two 
vers) it is probable the court of 
ienna did got object. To give a 
colour to this proceeding, the 
French allege, that, during the 
whole of the conteſt, the Venetian 
goverument evinced a manifeſt par · 
tiality to the cauſe of the coalition. 
« The only power in Europe 
(lay they) of hich. — had 
wy real dread. was the houſe of 
Auſtria. The wary: policy of the 
lenate, which: bad balanced. the pre- 
tenſions of every other ſtate, could 
not keep them ſecure from the en · 
croachiag ambition of the late em · 
peror ] the ſecond, who was 
engaged with their government in 
2 negotiation for certain exchanges 
of —_ which, from the im- 
periouſneſs of the demand, and the 
peremptorineſs of the refuſal, had 
vorn much the appearance of ap - 
proaching hoſtilities when the event 
of the French revolution took place, 
This event, which intereſted the 
emperor of Germany more than 
any other power in Europe, and the 
effects of which were immediately 
felt by him in the Low Countries, 
which broke out into open revolt 
ſome mouths after, had removed 
all dread of further claims on Ve- 
nice, either from. himſelf whilſt 
be lived, or from his ſucceſſors ; 
and the ſenate might have taken 
the opportunity of cruſhing theſe 
pretenſions altogether by ſtrength- 
ening its alliance with France, 


which, at that period, might have 


— 


— 
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had it not been perſuaded th 

France would be cruſhed by the 
coalition which was then forming 
againſt it. This perſuaſon conti- 
nued to guide the politics of the ſe- 
nate after Buonaparte had ſcaled 
the Alps; but this policy became 
more 5 in proportion as 
the Fre army drew- nearer to 
their ſtates. The rapid ſucceſſes 
which attended the French on their 


39 , 


firſt entrance into Italy was no ſe- 


curity for their contmuance ; the 


ſenate was well inftructed, that in 


the various (eruptions of this kind 


thoſe early victories had been fol- 


"lowed by entire defeats ; and, in the 


preſent caſe, little doubt was enter- 
tained, but that the revolutionary 
torrent deſcending from the Al 
would diſſipate and Gok away 

the plains of Lombardy. -- T 
An adherence'to the coalition 
(they add), notwithſtanding the in- 
vaſion of Italy, was judged to be 
the ſafeſt policy. When marſhat 
Beaulieu fled from the French, in 


7 
. 


the campaign of 1706, he found 
D | 
— 


protected him, and ſuffered 
him, without remonſtrance, to take 
pvſſe ſſion of the im t fortreſs 
of Peſchiera, built on the lake of 


Guarda. Buonaparte, at that pe- 
riod, without making any remon- 
ſtrances on his part, adviſed the ſe- 


nate, that fince they permitted the 
violation of their territory without 
complaint or refiſtance on the 


ounn 


of the Auſtrians, he ſhould — | 


his enemy wherever- he could find 
them; and informed the ſenate, 
that the ties of long friendſhip 
which had ſubſiſted between the 
two countries would lead the 
French armies to maintain the moſt 
exact diſcipline, and pay every due 
reſpect to the laws and govern- 


f 


: 6 The 


240 | 
The neighbourhood' of a-revo- 


lutionary army, and a ſwarm of 


new republics which was hovering 
every where in the north of Italy, 
around it, had more weight with 
this warv ſenate than the aſſurances 
of the French general. The fron- 
tiers of the Venetian republic be- 
came now the principal ſeat of war. 
The Adige, like the Rhine, often 
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tributary or auxiliary ſtredms.) Ihe 
ſenate had diſcovered that Byonz. 
parte was not the dupe of their pro. 
feflions or their policy, and they 
conjectured, probably,” that the day. 
of explanation was deferred 

on account of the preſent fitnation 
of the French and Auftrian'atmies, 
The diſtant danger to be appre. 
hended from the empire was ſo in- 


flowed with the blood of the con- conſiderable, compared with the b 
tending armies. The Venetian for- imminent deſtruction which threat. bis, 
treſſes often changed maſters. Parts eued the remaining deſpotie govern. ſtop 
of its territory, ſuch as the town of ments of Italy from the progreſs den 
Breſcia, ſituated on the limits of the of the revolutionary ſpirit, that the new 
Milaneſe, declared its indepen: , ſenate had no other alternative than prog 
dence, and in no part of the coun: the choice of the moſt beer 
try lying around Mantua and the means of ſubduing it, and 5 ade 
Adige was the government of Ve. ing their own power, in ſeifing on alſo 
nice reſpectee. ſome favourable opportunity" of into 
The contending armies conti joining their forces with thoſe of of | 
nued therefore to keep-poſſeſſion of the emperor; | for the deſtruction of was 
the Venetian territory, as if it be: the invaders; The retreat of the Frei 
1 longed reſpectively to themſelves, archduke, and the march of the dou 
1 retiring or advancing, according to the French towards the capital of was 
J | the circumſtances of conqueſt or the Auſtrian dominions} ſeemed to deci 
h defeat; whilſt the government con- be the favourable moment when, and 
 . _ tinued, in appearance, a calm ſpec- without riſk or danger, the ſenate, the 
4 tator of the conteſt, making only a co- operating with the 1 a} pov 
, flight proviſion: for its:-own fecuriz forces; might ſtrike a deciſive blow, " 
1 ty, by placing an army of Sclavo- add inſure the ebntinuanee of their and 
" nians, of twelve or fifteen thouſand authority, not more by the exter- cate 
x . men, in the Lagunee, ſo as to pre- mination of the French, than by bio 
Y vent the contending parties from conciliating the favour of the em- bi 
approaching too near the ſeat of peror by the importance of the ſer. par 
" government. The ſucceſſive de- vices it ſhould render. It was ne- Fre 
li eats of the Auſtrian armies before vertheleſs dent to diſſemble; Was 
' Mantua had - begun-to-awaken the but whilſt the members of the 
q ſeuate from its dream of the even vernment continued their uſual h 
ii tual ſucceſs of the coalition; and marks of reſpect and meutrality, pol 
the fear of the emperor's power their emiſſaries were employed in exe 
1 pane way to a terror of another every part of the republic in exeit. ift 
ind, that of the revolutionary tor. ing the people to take arms again(t atel 
. rent. Which, inſtead of diſſipating the French, whom they repreſented fro 
4 itſelf as they imagined, had now as bands of aſſaſſins &, whoſe ob. me! 
1 OY ac rho 
1 ſwollen into a mighty river, in- ject was general © maſſacre hot 
| creaſed as it had been in its paſſage plunder, OC ASTON" bil 
1 through Italy by the multitude of « Buonaparte was nevertheleſs = 
| * Suzely the repreſentation was but too trum. tud 
| 4 1 4 6 Fg , 7 wal the 
q 
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ell informed of the perfidious in · 
reptions of the ſenate; but hoped 


(hat the forces he had left in Lom- 


would be ſufficient to overawe the 
Venetian government, and prevent 
open hoſtilities from taking place. 
An inſurrection againſt the French 
had already broken out in the pro- 
vince of Bergano, the diſtricts 
of Breſſau, and the valley of Sab - 
bia, the progreſs of which was 
ſtopped by the activity and pru- 
dence of Augerau; but when the 
news arrived of marſhal Laudohn's 
progreſs in the Tyrol, which had 
been attended with ſome ſlight 
advantages over the French, and 
alſo of general Alvinzi's march 
into Italy by Carniola, in the 'rear 
of Buonaparte's _ the report 
was univerſally circulated that the 
Freach were on the point of laying 
down their arms, and that nothing 


r OT «oe # Src 2» 


deciive but a general movement 
and co-operation on the of 
the loyal ſubjects of the Venetian 
poternment. 


« The influence of the prieſts 


* wk" _ ec. £r. , #- tc. 4.4 


cates of France, was ſufficient to 
blow into a flame the inſurrection 
which they had been =_ pre- 
paring. A cruſade againſt the 
french, as regicides and- atheiſts, 
was publicly preached” by the 
prieſts as a work of ſacred duty. 
The religious ſeaſon of Eaſter was 
pointed out as well fitted for the 


from their governors the inibru- 
ments of vengeance. The ſeuate, 
notwithſtanding the great -proba- 
bility of ſucceſs, - appeared reluc- 
tant to conſent to their demands; 
but its agents inſtructing the multi- 
tude where magazines were placed, 
the * were ſoon equipped, 
1799, 
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bardy, under general Augerau, 


was wanting to render the victory - 


and nobles,” continue the advo- 


execution of this pious labour. 
fifty thouſand peaſants immedi- 
itely aſſembled, and -demanded- 


4 


and ſormed into regiments, under 
the direction of regular officers 
employed in the ſervice of the 
ſtate. The call to arms, in the 


name of the people, now became 


general; every inhabitant, under 
in of death, was ordered to ran 
imſelf under the colours of h 
canton; and, as ſoon as the diſpo- 
fition to inſurrection aſſumed this 
conliſtent appearance, the body- 


guard of the government, the army 


of the Sclavonians already men- 
tioned, joined themſrlves alſo to 
the army of the inſurgents ; and, 
after attacking the French at Vi- 
cenza, Padua, and other parts of the 
Venetian territory, and (puttin 

to death all thoſe whom they found 
in Verona, together with the fick 
in the hoſpitals) beſieged, — 


__ days, the remainder who ha 
ta 


en refuge in the three caſtles of 
of the city. #5 py 

« The news of this inſurrection 
reached Buonaparte, whilſt he was 
purſuing the Auſtrians beyond Juy 


denburg. He inſtantly wrote to 


the members of the Venetian go- 


vernment, that he was well in- 
formed of the full meaſure of their 


rfidy, which _ had now put 
into execution. He repreſented to 
them, that, notwithſtanding their 
diſſimulation, or any diſavowal 
they might make, the revolt had 
been ed by them; and the 

cry of the multitude, Death to 


the French!” was the effect of their 


ſuggeſtions. He warned them, 
that their atrocious perfidy ſhould. 


meet with its due puniſhment; 


and, that unleſs they took mea - 


ſures to diſperſe the inſurgents, 


and put into his hands the infli- 
ators of the murders which had 
en committed on the French, he 
ſhould inſtantly declare war againſt 
them, and would not ceaſe his 


vengeance till he had annihilated 


He informed 


Q . 


their goverament, 
| them 


rr. 
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them that his aide-de-camp was the 
bearer of his propoſition, peace or 
war; for which he gave them 
.twenty-four hours to determine. 
„ The doge, in reply to this 
letter, obſerved, that the members 


with affliction at the receipt of 
Buonaparte's letter. He repre- 
ſented that the ſenate had ever en- 
tertained the firmeſt reſolutions of 
preſerving peace with the French 
republic; and that this diſpoſition, 
on their part, was not leſſened even 
under the preſent circumſtances. 
He obſerved, that the preſent in- 
ſurrection ought not to be con- 
ſidered as any infringement of that 
neutrality, for that the people, 
who were ſincerely attached to 
their government, had flown -to 
arms only to ſupprefs an unex- 


pected revolt which had broken 


out in certain towns; and that, al- 
though ſome diſorders might have 
been occafioned inſeparable. from 
inſurrections of this nature, the 


e had taken the necef- 
aſſured. the general, that his de- 
mand of delivering up thoſe who 
had inſtigated thoſe murders, of 
which he complained, ſhould be 
complied with as ſoon as they 
were diſcovered; and to terminate 
this diſagreeable eventto the mutual 
ſatisfaction of both parties, he ſent 
two deputies to concert with 
him the mode of his interpoſition 
ts bring back to their allegiance 
_ thoſe towns in their dominions 
beyond the Mincio, which had de- 
clared themſelves independent, 
In the mean while the ſenate 
had ſuede p 
they reprelẽnted, that, repoſing on 
the loyalty and impartiality of their 
conduct to the belligerent powers, 


they had judged the male volent 


inſinuations which had been raiſed, 


reſpecting the ſincerity of their 


of N e were overwhelmed 


ary meaſures to appeaſe them. He 


roclamation, in which' 


pacific intentions, unwo! yo of « 
their notice. In this — 10 ant 
thex difavowed - a proclamatio for 


boſtile to the French, which by in 
been aſcribed to. one of the officer of 
of government; and adviſed their gre 
faithful ſubjects to be perſuaded, if 1 
that the harmony and friendſhip ann 
between themſelves and the French ſpe 


nation were in no manner changed, ( 
The evaſive. anſwer given by the 26 
ſenate to Buonaparte, in which ſho 
they were careful not to commit the 
themſelves, either by avowing the ron 
inſurrection, or ordering the inſur. WW fug 
gents to diſarm; and the. increaſe ton 
of the inſurrection on the Adige, ver 
down which marſhal Laudohn wx Ve 
deſcending from the Tyrol, to din ma 
the infurgents at Verona, who, wh 
having poſſeſſion of the city, hal che 
put it in a ſtate of reſpectable de. WW 10! 
fence, and were capable of making qu 
conſiderable reſiſtance, were deci- ec 
ſive proofs (the French alleged) if ver 
any were yet wanting, of the de. ing 
termined hoſtility of the ſenate oi hr 
Venice. General Laudohn arrivel of 
with his. divifion near Verona, at ſuf 
the moment when Augereay, har. me 
ing made up a little army of Fru“ 0 
and Lombards, had attacked the his 
-inſurgents, and regained the city. WW Fe 
The army of Augereau was, hov-WiW tbe 
ever, too inconſiderable to make ſer 
long refiſtance to the - combined tal 
forces of this new coalition: but to 
the news of the ſignature of then <0 
prelimfnaries of peace at Leoben 0 
reaching the contending; parties t <2 
this critical juncture, the govem - 0. 
ment of Venice was left at thc ob 
mercy. of the F LOTT SS fin 
Such is the partial ſtatement d 
given by the conquerors, of tle di 
provocations, which they alleg: Wl 
induced them to break the ſacred en 
line; of neutrality, and ravage u N 
independant,-and, at leaſt, not pro- *'! 
feſſedly hoſtile ſtate. From a {tri wi 


regard to impartiality, and a * 
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of eliciting the truth from diſcord- 
aut ſtatements, we have laid it be- 
fore our readers. But nothing can, 
in our opinion, juſtify the conduct 
of the French in this act of ag- 
greſſion; nor would the ſtatement, 
it true in every part, warrant the 
annihilation of an ancient and re- 
ſpectable republic: | 

On the 2oth of April, a diviſion of 
25,000 men encamped on the ſea- 
ſhore within ſight of Venice, whilſt 
the diviſion which had taken Ve- 


fugitive inſurgents in the various 
towns in the ſtates. Whilſt the go- 


Venice, Buonaparte publiſhed a 
/ manifeſto at | — <a in 
which, after detailing the various 
charges above enumerated, he en- 
joined the French - embaſſadot to 
uit Venice, and made a formal 
leclaration of war againſt the go- 
verument ; at the ſame time offer- 
ing peace on condition that the 
three inquiſitors of ſtate, and ten 
of the principal ſenators, who, he 
ſuppoſed, were the chief inſtru- 
ments in the murder of the French 
ſoldiers, ſhould be delivered into 
his hands, The conditions of the 
French general were no longer 


ſenate, whoſe authority was ſo to- 
tally annihilated, that they had only 
to receive the commands of the 


| however, given, poſſibly with the 
connivance of the French general, 
tor ſuch as were marked out as 
objects of reſentment to eſcape, 


vere ſuffered to remain unpu- 
niſned. The governors” had ab- 
licated their ſeats previouſly to the 
entry of the French army (t2th- 
May), and had entruſted the pro- 
viſional authority to thirty ſenators, 
vho had decreed that the demo- 


* 


rona purſued and diſarmed the 


vernment remained trembling at 


the ſubject of deliberation to the 


conqueror. Sufficient time was, 


fince ſuch as fell into his hands 


\ 
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eratical form of government ſhould 
be reſtored, ſuch as it exiſted be- 
fore the revolution, at the cloſe 

the thirteenth century. Soon after 
the French had taken poſſeflion, 4 + 
new municipality was inſtalled, - 
who formally proclaimed the diſ- 
ſolution of the old government, 
leaving the formation of a new 
ſyſtem to circumſtances which 
ſhould hereafter ariſe from the will 
or conveniency of the conquering 


rty. | 
The captufe of Venice, into 

which a hoſtile army had never be- 
fore entered, put the French in 
poſſeſſion of a treaſure highly im- 
portant to the republic, which was 
the naval forces, and the vaſt ſtores 
of every kind which their ma 
zines and arſenals contained. The 
French alſo made an addition to 
their territory of the Venetian 
iſlands in the Adriatic and Archi- 
pelago, moſt of which are valuable, 
not only for the command which 
they give of thoſe ſeas, but for 
the productions Which they yield 
to commerce. 52 
As nothing was immediately de- 
termined reſpeRing the future fate 
of Venice, the municipalities held 
the proviſional authorities, and the 
people, for the moſt part, prepared 
their minds for the adoption of a 
form of government reſembling 
thoſe republics which had hĩtherto 
taken their name from their fitua- 
tion on the right and left ſides of 
the Po. The inconveniences of 
ſmall governments having been ſuf« 
ficiently manifeſted in the repub- 
lican diviſions and ſubdiviſions of 
the conquered Italian ſtates, ſuch 
as thoſe of Modena, the papal le- 
.gations, and the emperor's terri- 
tory, Buonaparte re- united theſe 
_ Ciſpadaneand Tranſpadane govern- 
ments _ one, under the name of 
the Ciſalpine Republic, and pre- 
| " - Qs - ſeated 


244 
ſented them with the French con- 


ſtitution for the regulation of their 


vernment. | | 
The fall of Venice was imme. 
diately followed by that of Genoa. 
For a long period preceeding the 
French vs. Mt vero it is ſaid an in- 
veterate hatred had reigned between 
the patrician and popular parties of 
this ſtate, | 
The invaſion of the Auftrians, 


and the events of Corſica, had, by 


the ruin of the famous bank of St. 
George, elevated the patrician in 
roportion 'as it had humbled the 
zurgher ; and every attempt made 
by the latter to raiſe themſelves to 
the ſtation which they before held 


in the ſtate was immediately op- 


pom by the jealous nobles, Things, 
owever, would probably have re- 
mained in this 1 had not the 
expedition of the French into Italy 
awakened the hopes and fears of 
the parties, according to their re- 
ſpective intereſts. The tuation of 
the Genoeſe republic on the French 
frontier, and the diſunion that 
reigned between. this -government 
and the court of Turin, hindered 
it from taking an active part in the 
coalition againſt France; but juſtly 
fearful, that if the French republic 
triumphed, the diſaffected party of 
their on ſubjects would find a for- 
midable ally in the principles of the 
revolution, the Genoeſe govern- 
ment (the French aſſert, and poſſi- 
bly with ſome truth) looked with 
a. more favourable eye to the allied 
governments than to the revolu- 
tionary ſyſtem. | | | 
The inſolence of the diſaffected 
rty in Genoa continued toincreaſe 

in proportiog to the progreſs of the 
French viorT&s; and on occaſion of 
a feſtival given by the French mi- 
niſter at Genoa, ſuch ſymptoms of 
oppoſition were diſplayed- by them 


as gave ſerious alarms'to the nobles. 
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p rent, 


0 


for the exiſtence of their govern. 
ment; and the f 
tinued to increaſe till the diſſola- 
tion of the government of Venice 
took place, when it broke fonh 
into a popular inſurrection, which 
threatened the exiſtence of legal au · 
thority at Genoa. de 
This inſurrection began early in 
May, with ſome of the moſt aban. 
doned of rwe claſſes of the 
people, who, having put a n of 
the lluftrious ws — at 
their head, ſeiſed on the principal 
poſts of the city, releaſed all pri 


ſoners except thoſe who were con. 


fined for capital crimes, and de- 
manded peremptorily the abolition 
of the patrician government, and 
the eſtabliſhment of a more demo- 
cratical form. The neutral parties, 
on this occaſion, were the richer 
claſſes of citizens, who kept them- 
ſelves. in their houſes waiting the 
event, and the principal part of 
the nobility, who left the eit). 
The government, in order to coun- 
terbalance the force of the infur- 
gents, armed others of a fimilar 
claſs in their favour, and-joined to 
them fuch of the troops in whom 
they thought they could place'their 
confidence. This counterpoiſe had 
at firſt ſome ſucceſs ; but when the 
parties came to parley, findir 
their intereſts to be the ſame, 
that more plunder was to be gaiped 
by deſtroying than ſupporting the 
government, they united together, 
and then the connexion, with the 
French became immediately appa- 
The governmeut was now 
reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. In 
vain were proclamations iſſued 
miſing the people every ſort of in · 
dulgence. The tumult continued0 
increaſe, without any further t- 
ſiſtance on the part of the govem- 
ment; depredations were com- 
mitted in the name of [the pee 


tion con 


N 
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the property of the nobles, moſt 
of whom abandoned the city z and 


great numbers of thoſe, who were 


ſuſpected of attachment to their 
party, were arreſted. The ban- 
litti, - bearing in their hands the 
treaty between Charles V. and 
andrew Doria, which they com- 
plained had been violated, threat- 
ened to force the gates of the pa- 
lace. The grand council, or ſuch 
members of that body as remained 
in the city, at length aſſembled 
(May 31), and, after a long delibe- 
ntion, decreed that the govern» 
ment was diſſolved ; and, having 
named a proviſionary - committee, 
to preſerve order till the eſtabliſh» 


ment of a new conſtitution could 


take place, abdicated every kind of 
authority with which, by the laws 
or cuſtoms of the ſtate, they were 
laveſſed, +, | 
The committee named by the 
great council finding the to 
which they had been choſen too 
dangerous, refuſed to accept it; on 
which the authority was placed in 
the hands of à temporary adminis» 
tration named by the leaders of 


_—_— 
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the mob. This new authority iſ- 
ſued its mandates to recall the fu- 
gitives into Genoa, on pain of 
confiſcation of their pr ; and 
enjoined the inhabitants of the ſtate 
to ſend their deputies to Genoa 
with ſufficient powers to lay the 
foundation of a new ſocial orga- 
niſation. The ftate, under the di- 
rection of Buonaparte, reſumed its 
ancient name, and was now called 
the Ligurian Republic -a conſtitu- 
tion which, like that of their Cis- 
— neighbours, was proviſion- 
ally adopted from” the form of the 
French government, with whom 
the Genoeſe populace, to. complete 
the farce, pretended to renew their 
treaty, whilſt, in reality, they were 
only to be confidered as conquered: 
ſubjects of France. EASE. 4 

It is impoſſible, indeed, not to 
ſee that the whole of this tranſac- 
tion was effected by French agency, 
French money, and by the dread 
of French power ſtationed on their 
frontiers, without which the mob 
of Genoa would eaſily have been 
ſubdued, 1 
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Partial Renewal of the French Legiſlature. Increaſe of the Auri-Directoria! » 
Party, Nomination of Barthelemy to ſucceed Letourneur in the Directory. 
Pichegru Prefident of the New Aſſembly. Repeal of different eme 
Laws, Diſcuſſion on the Colonies, Denunciation again the Commiſſa- 
ries. Jnculpations of the Directory and Miniſters by the Anti-Direforial 
Party in the Councils. Decrees againſt the Public Dilapidators. Re- 
fleftions on the Situation of the Directory, and the Conduct of its Opponents. © 
Report of the Commiſſion of Finance to diminiſh the Expenſes of Government. 

| | Report of the Commiſſion on the internal State of the Republic. Propoſal” 

for the Recall of the refraftory Clergy, and the Abolition of the reſtraining 

| Laws. Of the Emigranrs from the rtments of the Rhine and Toulon. 

| Formation of the Conflitutional Circle in Support of the Directory. Suppreſſed 

| by Vote of the Councils. Licentionſneſs of the Fournaliſts. New Denuncia- 

tions againſt the Minifters of Finance and Marine. Chatges on the Mi- 
niflry. Renewed Denunciations again the Directory. March of Troops 

| towards Paris within the Diſtance permitted by the Law, Explanation 

of the Directory. Application of the _— for Supplies rejected. De- 
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cree of the Councils for reftraining the Power of the Directory, and, for g. 
Lucreaſe of their Body- Guard. Suſpended State of the Negotiations fu 
Peace between the RK 
Between the Legiſlative and Executive Authorities. Addreſſes from the 
Armp, promiſing cafe to the Directory. 
5 


epublic and the” Emperor. Increaſe of Diſaſedin 
Denunciation of the Army- Ag. 
dreſſes in the Councils. Report on the Subje# of the, Diſſenſions, Speech of 
the Prefident of the Directory. Hudreſſes of Departmental Adminiftrating 


to the Council.. Preparations for Hoſttlities between the 'Exetutive Govery. 


ment and the Councils, Decrees'of the Councilt for arming the Citizens of 


| Paris. ' Emigrants and Royalifts at Paris prepared to taks Advantage of 


the Difſenſios. State of the Public Mind at Paris. Secret" Plan of the 
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opo/ed Attacd on the Government known to "the Directory. 


Events of 


the Revalution of the 18th of Frudtidor.. Aſſembly of the Councils ner 
the Directoria]l Palace. Proclamations of tie Director) to male hun 

- the Conſpiracy. Pretended Correſpondence of Pithegru with the Printe 
Conde. Report of the Committee on the Conſpiracy. Reſolutions of 
Council. Refleions on the indiſeriminate Sentence of Exile, paſſed againſt 
DD 


divers Members of the Government and others.” Fg 


TO return to the affairs of 
France. lu the firſt days of 

the month of Praireal, the new mem- 
bers choſen to the legiſlatare took 
their-ſeats agreeably to the conſti- 


tutional act. By the election of 


this new third, which replaced 
an equal number of the mem- 


bers of the former convention, 


the balance in favour of the oppo- 
fition was conſiderably increaſed, 
The oppoſition known by the ap- 
pellation of the Clichy party, from 
meeting in the ſtreet of that name,' 
had, however, conducted them- 


4 {elves with. a degree of modera- 
+ © tion which had hitherto proved a 


ſalutary reſtraint on the directorial 
power; but this party being rein- 
forced by a conſiderable number of 
the members of the new third, 
whoſe ſentiments correſponded with 
their own, were perhaps led into 
meaſures impolitic in ſome re- 
ſpects, and ſuch as, haſtened their 
own downfall and gave an aſcend- 
aucy to their d ponents. 
The election of Barthelemy, 
the embaſſador of the republic to 
+ the Helvetic confederacy, in the 
place of Letourneur, who was ex- 


cluded by lot, ſtrenzthened the 


1 ir A 


anti- directorial party;who; preſum . 
ing on the ſupport' of two of the 
members of the executive govern- 
ment, the new director and Car- 
not, had little doubt that, with the 
majority which they poſſeſſed in 
the councils, the meaſures of go- 
vernment would be directed ze- 
cording to their own plans, Which, 
as we before obſerved, were well 
meant, though too much of faction 
has always intermixed itſelf in the 
patriotiſm of the French. On the 
firſt day of the meeting of this re- 
newed legiſlature, of which general 
Pichegru was elected preſident, that 


diſpoſition of the famous law of the 
| * of Brumaire, which excluded 


ve of the formerly elected repre · 
ſentatives, was repealed, as well as 
a law which enjoitied non - reſidence 


in Paris to the ex- members of the 


late conventional body. 
Further repeals were made of ar- 
ticles of the excluſive law of the 
third Brumaire already mentioned; 
the relations of emigrants, and thoſe 
who had received the benefit of the 
amneſty were alike rendered eligi- 


moſt of the diſpoſitions of that law 


were contrary to the ſpirit of civil 


ble 9 rp offices ; but although 


Wremen 
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liberty, and the letter of the conſti- 
tion, the repeal at that criſis of 
the ſtatutes, which excluded thoſe 
perſons till the general peace from 
offices of truſt, was, even by mo- 
gerate perſons, conſidered as nei- 
ther wiſe nor expedient. . The diſ- 
cuſions reſpecting the ſtate of the 
colonies were ſtill more animated ; 
the. commiſſaries of the executive 
power were formally denounced by 
members of the council as the cauſes 
of the diſorder and deſtruction in 
the colonies : and the directory, al- 
though anxious to prove by official 
documents that the ſtate of the co- 
nies and the ſervices of the com- 
miſſaries had been miſrepreſented, 
recalled them from their miſſion, 
now indeed on the point of expir- 
ing, having been limited to eigh- 
teen months. 
Theſe reforms were only pre- 
paratory to others of higher im- 
portance, which the majority of the 
councils had at that time in con- 
templation. - The conſtitution had 
wiſely entruſted the- public purſe 
in the hands of the repreſentatives 
of the people; the prodigality of 
the government was» univerſally 
atk, or of, as well as the means 
employed to | repleniſh the public 


treaſury. The miniſters: and the 


uſurious contractors became objects 
of ſcrutiny, the latter of whom were 
ſent as public depredators before 
the criminal tribunals. "Theſe ex- 
ceſſes, for which the neceflities of 


the ſtate were pleaded as indul- 


gences, were brought before the 
council in all their deformity; and 
It was juſtly obſerved, that thoſe 
who had been guilty, or who had 
connived at ſuch malverſations, 
vere no longer worthy of the con- 
tilence of the public. The de- 
mands of the directory for further 
lupplics, which had been referred 
lv a commiſſion of finance, were the 
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ſubject of a report, which the ora- 
tor made the vehicle of ſevere ani- 
mad verſion on the perſons and con- 
duct of the executive power, with 
reſpect to their prodigality, as they 
had undergone the ceuſure of ano»? 


ther member for their unconſtitu- - 


tional conduct with reſpect to the 
countenance which they had given 
to the revolutionary ſyſtem in the 
Italian ſtates. 

Tbe main object of this cele- 
brated report was to curtail the ex · 

nditure of the government, plac- 
ing the ordinary expenſes a fifth 
below thoſe of the peace-eſtabliſh- 


ment, and providing a reſource for 


the extraordinaries incurred by the 
war, This report, which the ma- 
jority of the council regarded as a 
manual for the re- eſtabliſſiment of 
ceconomy, was conſidered by the 
directorial party as an open declara- 
tion of hoſtility againſt the pro- 
ceedings of government. he 
blic was very ſenſibly affected 

y this diſcordance ; the confidence 


which the proſpect of Pony peace 


had inſpired, and which given, 
amongſt other marks of national 
proſperity, a moſt rapid and extraor- 
dinary riſe to the public funds, im- 
mediately ſubſided, and diſtruſt and 
NG. 0 filled every mind. 
The report of Gilbert Deſmo- 
lieres on the finances was not the 
only ſubje& of alarm to the direc- 
tory. A report made by Camille 
Jordan, on prieſts and public wor- 
ſhip, was equally diſapproved by 
them, or at leaſt they made it an 
inſtrument to work on the preju- 
dices of the populace, This rzport 
was liberal and tolerant, and was 
profuſely ſpread throughout the de- 
partments: the chief points were, 
the repeal of the various laws made 
againſt the refractory prieſts; the uſe 
of the external ſigns of worſhip 


which had Ns prohibit- 
7 


1 
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ed; the re-eſtabliſhment of days of cumſtances, however, were ſuf. 
feſtivals which had been ſuppreſſed; cient to enable the executive go. 
the annulling the obligations laid vernment to work on the paſſions 
on miniſters of worſhip to make of the multitude to the undoing of 
the declaration of their allegiance their opponents. 
to the republic; and the repeal of Under the affeQation of alarm, 
every judgment againſt prieſts which at the meaſures of the councils, the 
had not yet received their due exe - friends of the directory formed 
cution. This report was therefore themſelves into a club, under the 
conſidered as a complete anſwer to name of the Conſtitutional Circle, 
the various meſſages of the direc- and endeavoured to inſpire that con- 
tory complaining of the inſubordi- fidence in the operation of govern. 
nation and contempt of the laws, ment which it was repreſented to be 
Which they alleged was publicly the object of the club of Clichy to 
preached- by the refractory priefts thwart or control. Before they had 
in every department. Though the time, however, to take any cou. 
report had not yet been carried into tency, or give any effectual ſupport 
effect, yet as the diſpoſition to to- to the meaſures of goverument, alaw 
leration in the councils had been formed on the ſpur of the occaſion, 
ſtrongly marked, we cannot won- forbidding the aſſembly of perſons 
der that numbers of the unfortu- for the diſcuſſion of political queſ. 
nate clergy were induced, on this tion, adopted in the council of 
proſpect, to return to their country, five hundred, and ſanctioned by the 
ſome with paſſports, and many with ancients, broke up their meetings, 
no authority at all. and diſſolved their aſſociation. 
The indulgence which was pro- In the mean while the royaliſts 
poſed to by gm to the-prieſts was were probably not inactive; but ide 
alſo intended to be conferred on newſpapers, of this deſeription, it is 
other claſſes who had equal claims ſaid, were multiplied withinconceiv. 
on the humanity of government. able rapidity, and the liberty of the 
Amidſt the crowds of emigrants preſs was claimed and endyed to its 
from France, a certain deſcription full extent by thofe who did not con- 
occupied the attention of the legiſ- ceal their averſion againſt the conſti- 
lature, thoſe who fled from Toulon tution, and the ſpirit of liberty that 
v hen the Engliſh were forced to re- permitted it. The government had, 
treat, and thoſe who had ſought re- at various times, ſent before the tri- 
fuge on the German fide of the bunals the authors of thoſe rhapſo- 
Rhine, to eſcape the fury of the dies, both of the royaliſt and ter- 
agents of terror after the repulſe of roriſt perſuaſion : but as the views 
the Auſtrians. Of this favourable of both were equally hoſtile to fe. 
diſpoſition of the council of five vernment, the acquitted royaliſt 
hundred towards thoſe who were came even the defender of the im - 
ſaid to be the victims of terror, priſoned jacobin, and the tribunals 
others, who had given a more de- Fidom found any thing worthy of 
cided proof of hoſtility, by bearing puniſhment in the intent ian of either. 
arms againſt Ae republic. it is ſaid, During theſe conteſts between 
took advantage, though it is pro- the councils and the directory, an 
| bable the numbers of theſe were event took place which furniſhed 
greatly magnified in the repreſen- new food for recrimination. Some 


tations of the directory. Theſe cir- ' of the miniſters had algeady w 
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ſabjected to the ſevere animadver- 
fon of the legiſlative: body for mal- 
verſation in their departments, and 
there is no doubt but the charges 
inſt them were well founded. 
The miniſter of finance was accuſed 
of having favoured the dilapida- 
tions of the commiſſaries of the 
treaſury, and the miniſter of the 
marine of jacobinical incapacity in 
every part of the adminiſtration. 
Whether the directory felt the 
force of thoſe charges, or whether 
they were willing to wear the ap- 
rance of conceſſion to the wiſhes 
of the legiſlative body, they made 
almoſt a total renewal of the mi- 
niſterial corps. Benezech, the mi- 
niſter for home affairs, was replaced 
by Francois de Neufchateau, com- 
miſſary of the executive directory 
in one of the departments; Charles 
Lacroix, miniſter of foreign affairs, 
by Talleyrand Perigord; Truguet, 
the miniſter of marine, by Pleville 
pelay; Cochon and Petiet, the mi- 
niſters of police and war, were diſ- 
miſſed, but their places were not 
immediately filled like thoſe of the 
other ex- miniſters. 44% uy 
In diſmiſſing the miniſters of 
foreign affairs, and the marine, the 
directory acted in conformity to 


the frequently pronounced opinion 


of the public; but the diſmiſſal of 
Benezech and Cochon was conſi- 
dered by the anti- directorial party as 
2 wanton ſtretch of power, and be- 


eame the ſubject of the moſt viru- 


lent declamation, and the moſt bit - 

ter denunciation, both within and 

without the walls of the council. 
If a regard to the public had hi- 


therto reſtrained the feelings of the 


anti- dĩrectorial party within certain 
prudent, bounds, this event filled up 
the meaſure- of their reſentment, 


which now diſcovered itſelf with- . 


out diſguiſe. The tribune of the 
council of five hundred became 


, , a : mo 
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little elſe than an arena for the diC- 

y of the angry paſſions of the 
anti-direorial party. A member 


of the new-third, who had- been 
employed as general in the ſouth of 


France, particularly diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by two motions relative to 
the conſtitutional ages of general 
Hoche and Barras ; the latter of 
whom was reported to have accept- 
ed the office which he held without 
the qualification of the forty years 
preſcribed by the law; and the 
other, who was ſaid to have been 
named by the directory to the war 
department, had not yet attained 
the age of thirty, which is required 
to be inveſted with the office of 
miniſter. The denunciator, how- 


ever, was ſaid to have been found- 


ed in neither of his inquiries ; but 
the hoſtile intention was too clear 
to be miſunderſtood. The exiſt- 
ence of a diviſion in the directory 
was publicly proclaimed from the 
tribune; and it was aſſerted, that 
Barthelemy and Carnot had entered 
their proteſts on the ſecret regiſters 
againſt the meaſores which the di- 
rectory were purſuing, © 

The animoſity between the coun- 
cil and the directory had ariſen to 
a confiderable height, when ano- 
ther event took place which carried 
it to the utmoſt bound, This was 
the march of troops towards Paris 


within the limits which the conſtj- 


tution had pointed out, which was 
a circle of twelve leagues. The 
council ſent a meſſage td the direc- 
tory, to inquire by what authority 
this infraction of the conſtitution 
had taken place? The directory, in 
reply, informed the council, that 
the troops, which had ſo much 


' alarmed them, were detachments 


from the army of the Sambre aud 
Meuſe, who were marching for a 
ſecret and diſtant deſtination, but of 
'whoſe approach to Paris within the 

limitg 
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limits appointed by the conſtitution 
they were ignorant, and which, if 


true, could only ariſe from the ig- 


norance of the fubaltern officers. 
During theſe altercations, the di- 
rectory applied again to the council 


, for ſupplies, by a meſſage in which 
they repreſented the great penury 


of the public treaſury, and the ex- 
treme diſtreſs in every part of the 
public ſervice, which, without the 
ieſt aſſiſtance, would be re- 

ced to the utmoſt ſtate of diſor- 


ganiſation. This meſſage met with 


nearly the ſame reception as the 
former, the council being too buſily 
employed in endeavouring to cor- 
re the groſs abuſes too evidently 
committed by the executive power. 
To this end a la was paſſed, mark- 
ing out the preciſe limits of the 
conſtitutional radius around Paris, 


and ordering pillars to be erected, 


beyond which no troops were to paſs 
without the permiſſion of the legiſ- 
lative body. As a further ſecurity 
agaiuſt the meditated attacks of 
the directory, decrees were likewiſe 
paſſed for the organiſation and arm- 
ing of the national guard of Paris; 


and the council of the ſive hundred, 


for their more immediate ſecurity, 


ordered a conſiderable augmenta- 


— 


tion to be made in their own body- 


guard. In order to curtail the 
power of the directory in the de- 
partments, it was decreed, that the 
action of the civil power ſnould be 
ſuſpended in no town without the 
approbation of the legiſlative, and 


that no officer ſhould be diſmiſſed 


but in conſequence of a legal judg- 
ment. | | 


This conteſt between the chief 


powers of the ſtate had laſted nearly 
three monthsxwithout any appear- 
ance or hopes of accommodation. 
In the mean time, the negotiations 
that were begun in Italy for a defi- 
nitive peace ſeemed to have been 
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ſuſpended ; but thoſe which were 
opened again at Liſle, between the 
French republic and the cabinet of 
St. James, ſeemed to approach to- 
wards a happy accommodation. It 
was, however, the intereſt of the 
Imperial court to wait the event of 
— conflict in 2 and the di. 

ory were too deeply en in 
their — — nn —— 
deciſive meaſures: the negotiators 
in Italy, therefore, paſſed their time 
in mutual compliments and eiyili. 


ties, whilſt the emperor was gar. 


'niſhing his newly- conceded ſlates 
with freſh troops. _ > 
The political horizon of Pari; 
was growing every day more dark 
and portentous. The news of this 
conteſt had reached the armies; and 
had been echoed back in addreſſes 
to the directory, promiſing them 
ſupport in their conflict with their 
enemies. On the anniverſary of the 
14th of July, Buonaparte made a 
roclamation to his army, in which 
5 informed them, that the countty 
was menaced with new dangers from 
the enemies of government within; 
&« Let us ſwear,” adds he, by the 
manes of thoſe who have fallen byour 
ſide in the cauſe of liberty; let u 
ſwear on the colours we have:newly 
gained, implacable war to the ene. 
mies of the republic and of the con- 
ſtitution.“ Theſe addreſſes from the 
armies were ſubjects of freſh alarm; 
and meſſages were ſent. to the di- 
rectory to inquire into this infrac+ 
tion of the conſtitution, in permit. 
ting the deliberations of an armed 


body, and in receiving addreſſes 


from them. The explanation given 
by the directory to this meſſage 
was referred to a commiſſion, as 
well as the affair of the march of 
troops towards Paris, which was a 
ſubject of unfailing diſcuſſion, - On 


this latter point the reporter, Thi- 


beaudeau, exculpated the directory 
| TE from 
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from any culpable or inconſtitu- 
tional intention; but at the ſame 


time blamed them for permitting. 


or receiving addreſſes from an arm- 
ed force, He repreſented, alſo, the 
intentions of the council as being 
more hoſtile in appearance than i 
reality, and offered the means of 
coming to a ſpeedy and ſincere re- 
conciliation,* + © ; 
This reconciliation, however 
prompted or deſired by the mode- 
rate party, was become impoſſible 
the conteſt was drawing near its 
criſis, and could end only in the 
overthrow. either of the three mem- 
bers of the executive power, Bar- 
ras, Rewbel, and la Reveilligre-Le- 
peaux, or im the defeat of the anti- 
diretorial party in the. council. 


— 


The directory had hitherto ſtood on 


the defenſive, denying or excuſing 
according to the nature of the 
charges; but were preparing the 
moſt audacious violation of the con- 

ſtitution that, eyer was attempted by 

any adminiſtration, On the intro- 
duction, therefore, of the Ciſalpine 
embaſſador, and general Bernadotte, 
with the remainder of the colours 
taken from the Auſtrians aud Vene- 
tins, they publiſned a manifeſto, 
againſt their opponents, in terms of 

menace and contempt. - In this diſ- 
courſe, delivered as an anſwer to the. 
addreſſes of the embaſſador and the 
general, the preſident of the dĩrecto- 
ry obſerved, that * the eternal ene- 

mies of French liberty were redou- 
bling in vain.theirexertions to over- 


turn it ; that in order to ſecond their 


efforts, cowardly deſerters of the re · 
publican cauſe, alluding to the I 
ponents_ of the directory in the 
council, had, by a diſgraceful com- 
pact, ſold their honour and their 
country to foreign powers, and to 
the Bourbon race. He repreſented 
them as labouring to introduce civil 


var, and re-eſtabliſh the monarchy 
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on the bleeding wrecks of the repub- 
lic; that, to effect their purpoſe, they 
endeavoured. to weaken the nerve 
of the executive power in order to 
demonſtrate the incompatibility, of 
a republican government, with a. 
ſyſtem capable of maintaining peace 


and public order, and alfo to find 


the eaſier means of attaining the end 
which they had in view; and, that 
to aid theſe di igns, they had called 
in bands of fanatics and royaliſts, 
at a moment when the ſafety of the 
ſtate required that the laws ſhould. 
be put in ſevereſt force againſt 
them,” The preſident aſſured, the. 
eneral, whom he was addreſſing, 
© that the attempts of their enemies 
would be vain; that the works f 
darkneſs of thoſe men, who were 
ante e the conſtitu- 
tion whilſt they violated it without 
ſhame, would never be.conſum-. 
mated x and that they would, on the 
contrary, fall, back on the heads o 
their authors.“ Heaſſured him that, 
the director would make no com- 
promiſe with thoſe enemies of the 
republic; would ſuffer themſelves 
to be neither ſeduced or affrighted;. 
that they would acknowledge no 


authorities but ſuch as the conſtitu- 


tion traced out; that every authority 
was unlawful that zaiſed itſelf above 
the. conſtitution, which was the ge- 
neral and equal regulator of the 
ſtate; and that neither the number 
nor the + ſpecies of their enemies 
ſhould cauſe in them any diſmay.“ 
This ſpeech of the directory was 
underſtood by the tauncils as a 
public declaration of hoſtilities; and 
preparations were accordingly made 
for the event. As it was a diſpute. 
that was to be decided by other 
weapons than arguments, both ſides 
had made the neceſſary prepara-. 
tions. The addreſſes of the army 
to the directory had been counter- 
balanced by addreſſes from 1 
, admi- 
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adminiſtrations of departments, con- 
veying their diſapprobation; and ſo 
far as the conſtitution was to be 
regarded under ſuch circumſtances, 
theſe addreſſes from the army were 
not in conformity to the law. The 
conſtitutional radius, lately eſta- 
bliſhed, prevented the arrival of 
more troops than were ſufficient for 
the ſervice of Paris, the number of 
which was well known, and the 
ard of the directory was very in- 


rior to that of the councils. The 


anti- directorial party, preſuming on 
the aid of the 2 ede, 
they to regain poſſeſſion of their arms, 
of 3 bichthey Eire deprived after the 
events of the 13th of Vendemiaire, 
had decreed the re-organiſation of 
the national guard; but the Pariſians 
having had woeful experience of 
the danger of mingling in thoſe 
affairs, the law was regarded with 
the moſt perfect indifference, 


It was not, however, on theſe 


_ uncertain and precarious aids, that 
their hopes of ſucceſs were founded. 
As the government, in the conteſt 
of the 13th Vendemiaire, had made 
uſe of terroriſts, ſaid to have been 
taken from the priſons, where they 


had been condemned to Pe 
"RF 


ment for their revolutiona 
| Fences, in order to oppoſe the ci- 
tizens who were in the act of re- 
Fiſting conventional deſpotiſm, ſo 
they conceived it was equally law- 
ful for them to make uſe of fimilar 
means, in order to aboliſh the di- 
rectorial tyranny. | Theſe means 
had been Jong preparing to their 
hands. | 
reQory allege, that “ crowds of 
emigrants filled Paris from every 
quarter : ors from the prince 
of Conde's amy appeared in the 
public walks, and mingled in ſo- 
cieties, where their character was 
known : multitudes appeared in 
- the ftreets with black collars and 


a revolution in the 


The advocates of the di- 
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cuffs, the inſignia of the Vendte 


uniform: the idea of à republic, 
in faſhionable circles, was a 


not to be tolerated; and every ex. 
ternal ſign indicated ſomething like 
blic mind at 
Paris. Theſe emigrants, having 
their different connexions in that 
city who were of ſentiments not 
very diſſimilar to their own, had 
convinced them of the facility of 
bringing about a counter-revoly. 
tion; and not being deficient*in 


tacties, had organifed a body ſuf. 


ficient to overcome any military 
force which the directory had to 
oppoſe, and to effect, ſo far a 
Paris was concerned, the purpoſes 
they had in contemplation.“ 

That there may be ſome foundz. 
tion for a part of theſe aſſertions is 
poſſible; that, induced by a proſpect 
of more humane and moderate 


councils, fome emigrants mi 


have returned 1s probable ; and that' 
ſome hot-headed * royaliſts might 


even flatter themſelves with 2 re- 


ſtoration of the old regimen may 
alſo be credited ; but they certainly 
had no connexion with the majority 
of the councils. The deſigns of the 
emigrants, and their friends, the 
reſident-royaliſts, were certainly, as 
far as they went, a total ſubverſion 
of the conſtitution and the repub- 
lic: the project of the greater num- 
ber of the party in the council went 
certainly no further than effefting 
a change in the directory, without 
changing the form of the republic; 
whilſt a very. few of the 7 
might poſſibly be in league w 

thi rovaliſ e and ow into 


the full extent of their views. 


Although this party might joiu 
with the majority in the councils 
in purſuit of their ſyſtem, the mem- 
bers who compoſed that majority 
were very far from. entering into 
their views. When one of the ma- 

| | Joy 
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jority in the five hundred publiſhed 
a pamphlet addreſſed to his conſti- 
tents, declaring that they were be- 
tayed, and in the. council of the 
ancients a member exclaimed from 
the tribune, that the counter-revo- 
lution was in the council of five 
hundred, the councils, though preſſ- 
ed to notice the expreſſions, * 
io the order of the day, as if con- 
vinced that the aſſertions were ill 
founded. | | 
Though the views of the coun- 
cil, however, were probably di- 


rected only to the reform of what 


they deemed abuſes in the couſti- 
tution, they conſidered it. as abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to remove the cor- 


rupt majority of the members of 
the directory; and | theſe deſigns 
were not coloured nor concealed, 
Daring the laſt days of the month 
of Thermidor, and the beginning 
of the following month, daily re- 
ports were ſpread 'of attacks that 
were to be made, or, in the gentle 
language of the Pariſians, accuſtom- 
ed to revolutions, that mouvements 
were to take place. That theſe 
movements on the fide of the an- 


ti-direQorials did not take place has 


been attributed to the indeciſion and 
diviſion amongſt their members 
and that the directory ſhould have 
ſo long retarded its operations 
2Zainſt the party, knowing the ex- 
tent of their hoſtility, , has been 
aſcribed to their forbearance, and 
wiſh to try every other-mode rather 
than that of force. But the direc. 


tory in reality were in, no danger 


from theſe hoſtile projects of the 
councils, fince they were acquaint- 
ed with the plan of their intended 
operations, and held, as it were, the 
command of the military force. of 
the party in their hand, as well as 


the deliberations of their commit- 


tees. Whilſt, therefore, by ſecret 
ſprings, the directory found the means 


of guiding this machine, tnere was 
no danger in delaying to cruſh it 
till their own plan of re · action was 
matured, and till they had arrang- 


ed the ſyſtem of future government, 


after diſpoſing of their vauquiſhed 
opponents. The friends of the di- 


rectory were adviſed of the ſtep 


which they meant to take a day or 
two previous to the 18th of Fructi- 
dor (4th of September); but the 
ſecret was not ſo well kept, but that 
certain members of the anti-direc- 
torial py were informed in good 
time; not having full reliance 
on the courage or conduct of, their 
own party, had withdrawn them- 
ſelves from the conteſt. 5 
On the night of the 17th of Fruc- 
tidor (3d of September), the guard 
of the directory, and the garriſon 
of Paris, had been reinforced by 
bodies of troops, which made the 
military force on the ſide of the di- 
rectory amount to near 10, ooo men, 
The miniſters had aſſembled at the 
Luxembourg, during the evenin 
to receive their inſtructions. ” 
thelemy, who refuſed to join in 
the deliberations, was put under 
arreſt in his own apartments. Car. 
not, who better underſtood the na- 
ture of revolutionary meaſures, had 
made his eſcape. Set . 
Before day- break, a diviſion of 
this army had taken poſſeſſion of 
the quays, bridges, principal ſtreets, 
and every avenue, or poſt of con- 
ſequence; another diviſion was 
* to ſurround the Thuilleries, 
and the ſive hundred, where the in- 
ſpectors of the hall, who were 
among the chiefs of the anti - dĩrec- 
torial party, were then aſſembled in 
deliberation. The diviſion, which 
was ordered on this ſervice, ad- 
vanced to execute it on the ſide of 
the Champs-Elyſees. General Au- 
gereau, in the name of the direc- 
tory, ſummoned the commander * 
* * t 
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and defeated. The deputies, wig 


the poſt to open the iron gates of 


the Thuilleries. Five minutes were 


nted to him whilſt. he ſent for 
orders: at the expiration of this 
time he was informed, that the 
gates, if not opened, ſhould be 


broken down by the artillery, The 


grenadiers, hearing this menace, 
revented its execution, by open- 


ing the paſſage,. and leaving the 


garden free for the entry of the aſ- 
ilants. Some little ſhow of re- 
fiſtance was made; but Augereau 
_ advancing to Ramel, who com- 
manded the body - guard of the coun- 
cils, and who had blamed the cow- 


ardly conduct of his foldiers, treat- 


ed him with indignity, and put him 
under arreſt, A detachment was 
ſent to the hall, to put the mem- 


bers, whom they found, under ar- 


reſt; in which number were the 


generals Pichegru and Willot, who 


were ſent, with eleven others, to 
the Temple. | vodka 

. "The whole of this buſineſs was 
finiſhed before the people. of Paris 


had riſen from their beds. They 


were but little ſurpriſed at ſeein 
themſelves, as it were, in the mid 
of a camp: but the only aſtoniſh- 
ment that it excited was the tran- 
quillity with which this event had 
paſſed. „ 1 
The deciſive conduct of the di- 
tectory, who were more atrocious 


and more accuſtomed ' to the hor- 


rors of the revolution than their 
* had determined the con- 
teſt. There was no appearance of 
feſiſtance in any quarter of the 
town; and the apprehenſion of the 
return of the bloody ſtruggle of 
Vendemiaire, which was ever be- 
fore the ey of the Pariſians, gave 
way to other ſentiments; when 
they were informed, by numerous 
placards; ſtuck profuſely on the 
walls in every ſtreet, that a vaſt roy- 
aliſt conſpiracy had been difcovered 


/ 


were for the moſt part ignorant of 
the events that had taken place 
during the night, aſſembled ear)y at 
the uſual place of their mieetin 
to take cogniſance of what ha 
paſſed ; but they found the ſeal 
put on the doors of the hall of the 
ancients ; and to thoſe who were af. 
ſembled at the five hundred, 
arrete of the directory was preſent. 
ed, ſtating that the general Auge. 
reau was empowered to put the ſeal; 
on the doors of the two council 
that the repreſentatives were in. 
vited to aſſemble in the hall belong: 
ing to the ſurgeons, and the theatre 
of the Odeon, which were prepared 
for their reception. 


Of the deputies who were preſent, 


and of thoſe that came ſucceſſively 
to the uſual places of meeting, ſome 
went to the new places indicated in 
the arr@te, and others, either re. 
turned home to wait the event, or 
to find out their colleagues, to del. 
berate by which mode they ſliould 
fegulate their conduct in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture. By the hot of 
noon, the ancients had afſembled to 
the number of forty, and the five 
hundred to about eighty. By this 
time they were fully informed of 


the events that had taken place, 


and knew alſo that their colleagues 
were, for the moſt part, aſſembled 
at the Odeon, and its neighbour- 
hood. Unwilling to ſanction this 
act of the directory, which they 
Judged illegal, they went, with their 
preſidents at their head, to theirac- 
cuſtomed place of meeting, and 
ſummoned the officer at the poſt to 
withdraw his guard and open the 
doors of their halls. - On the refu- 
fal of the officer, the deputies with- 


drew; ſome of them went to join 


the maſority; and others, who re. 
fuſed to ſubmit to the invitation of 
the directory, aſſembled at the 
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houſes of two of their colleagues, 
to proteſt againſt the meaſures of 
vernment. | Thoſe of the five 
hundred were framing this proteſt, 
when they were informed, that the 
preſident of the ancients, with all 
who were aſſembled at his houſe, 
were arreſted, and ſent to the Tem- 
ple; on which they withdrew any 
further oppoſition, and the Odeon, 
and the chirargical-hall, became the 
ſeats of the different branches of 
the legiſlature, x 
The hiſtory of this atrocious act, 
detailed in the way moſt favourable 
to the victors, was communicated 
to the people as has been already 
obſerved, by notices ſtuck on the 


walls, accompanied by an 'arrete of 


the directory, which inflicted the 
pain of death on any who ſhould 
propoſe the reſtitution of royalty, 
or of the conſtitution of 1793, or 
the placing the family of Orleans 
on the throne. By the ſame de- 
eree, the adminiſtrations of the de- 
partment of the Seine, and of the 
municipality of Paris, were likewiſe 


temporarily ſuſpended. 


The proclamation which an- 
nounced the tranſaction was ſup- 
ported by ſuch pretended juſtifica- 
tory proofs as the directory had 
time to forge 'and prepare for the 
occaſion. The principal piece was, 
2 retended to be written by 

D' Antraigues, and found at 
Venice in his porte-feuille. This 
paper, the genuineneſs of which 


was atteſted by the generals Buona- 


parte, Clark, and Berthier, contain- 


ed minutes of a converſation held 


at Venice- by this agent of Louis 
XVIII. with the count De Mont- 
palllard, another agent of the coa- 
tion, in which the fabricated hiſ- 
tory of general Pichegru's con- 
nexion with the agents of the 
prince of Condé is detailed. In 


this paper it is aſſerted, (c that find- 


HISTORY. ag; 


ing Pichegru diſpoſed to liſten to 
propoſitions, the count, in the name 
of Louis XVIII. and the prince 
of Conde, offered him the place 
of marſhal of France, the red 
ribband, the government of AL 
ſace, lands, penfions, and privi- 
leges in great profuſion. The ſer- 
vices required in return were the 
delivery of the fortreſs of Hunin- 
gue, and his union with the prince 
of Conde's army to march to Pa- 
ris. Pichegru, not truſting to the 
promiſes of Montgaillard, required 
more authentic evidence of the 
prince's intentions, which were 
procured with ſome difficulty, by 
the count, from the prince, h 
confirmed what Montgaillard had 
written. The meſſenger and agent 
of the count to Pichegru, who was 


an inhabitant of Neufchatel, nam- 


ed Fauche-Borel, after preſenting 
Conde's latter, and receiving Pi- 
chegru's - acknowledgment, ex- 
plained the conditions required by 
the prince, namely, the delivery of 
Huningue, and the march to Paris, - 
with which Pichegru refuſed to 
comply; ſtating, that unwilling to 
make the third volume of La- 
fayette and Dumouriez he would 
do nothing raſhly or incomplete. 
He obſerved to the agent, that his 
means were great and ſure; that 
they had their roots not only in his 
army, but-at Paris, in'the conven- 
tion, in the departments, in the 
armies of the generals, his col- 
leagues, who thought like himſelf, 
that the preſent ſyſtem muſt finiſh 
that France could not exiſt as 
a republic; that there muſt be 
a king; and that king, Louis 
XVIII. 1 1 
- 4 To effect with ſecurity this 
meaſure, he obſerved, that the 
prince's plah was altogether in- 
effective; that the prince would 
be driven from Huningue in five 

| „, 
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days; and ' he, Pichegru, would be 


ruined in a fortnight. The plan 
which Pichegru propoſed in return 
was, to croſs the Rhine on ſome 


. day which ſhould be indicated, af- 


ter filling the ſtroug places with his 
conhdential officers; to proclaim 


- the king, and boiſt the white ſtand- 


ard ; to- unite his army with thoſe 
of Wurmſer and Condé; to repaſs 
the Rhine, and, putting the ſtrong 
laces kept by his troops into the 
ds of the Imperialiſts, march 
on to Paris with the united armies, 
where he ſhould be in fourteen 
da og 3» 5 
his plan, 
D' Antraiguc's minutes, was not re- 


liſhed by M. de Conde; whoſe ſtu- 


pidity, and ridiculous pride, are 
rtrayed with great indignation 

y the writer ; who, approving of 
Pichegru's propoſitions, as leading 
to ſucceſs nearly infallible, repre- 
ſents the prince of Conde as re- 
jecting them, becauſe, ſecure of 
the counter-revolution by other 
means, he would not ſhare with 
the Auſtrian general, to whom 


the plan muſt neceſſarily be com- 


municated, the glory of effect- 


AR | 2 | 
The other papers were letters of 
the prince de Conde to Imbert Co- 


lomes, at Lyons, repreſented as. a 
principal agent of the pretender, and 


who was then a deputy of the five. 
hundred, and various pieces of Du- 
verne des. Preſles, the contents of 
which have already been ſtated. The 


authenticity of ſome of thoſe pieces, 


it muſt be obſerved, has been 
doubted upon, apparently, the beſt 


The parties concerned 


grounds. 


all declared Qlemnly, that the whole 
was a forgery, and only a ſtratagem 


of the directory to excuſe their 


uſurpations. To confirm this opi-, 
nion, D'Antraigu 


| es, and Fauche- 
Borel, publiſhed each a denial of 
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at Offenbourg, on his laſt paſſage 
.acroſs the Khine, This corre. 


it appears from 
of Fructidor. 
prec 
hiſtory 


menſe correſpondence, in which 
Pichegru, Wurmſer, 2 
prince of Conde, Mr, 


. " —_ 
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the parts which are allotted to they 


in this conſpiracy, the one as the 
agent, and the other as the writer 


of the piece that was publiſhed, 
To counteract the effects of id 
denial, it was aſſerted by the direc. 
tory that a ſecret correſpondence 
had been ſeiſed by general Moreay, 


ſpondence, ſaid to be found a. 


mongſt the baggage of general 


Klinglen, was tranſmitted by Mo- 
reau to the director Barthelemy, 
with a letter importing their con- 


tents, which reached Paris three days 


after the events of the eighteenth 
Theſe papers, which 
occupyabout ſeventy printed ſheets, 
ed by a letter from Morea 
to the miniſter of police, giving : 
of the capture, and ac 
counting for the delay in trans- 
mitting it, by the time taken to * 
decypher and arrange the Corre- 


ſpondence which he had to offer 


as proofs in his accuſation of Pr. 
chegru as a traitor, proclaimed in 
his letter to Barthelemy. This im- 


ickham 
the engliſh envoy, Witterſbach, and 
Fauche-Borel, form the principal ' 


. perſonages, would indeed be legal 


evidence againſt the general, could 
we attribute any degree of authen- 


ticity to it; but though the matter 


remains yet unexplained, we can- 
not but ſuſpe& the whole to be a 


The remnants of the councils, 
in this complete ſtate of degrada- 


. fabrication, 


tion, having aſſembled” each in the 


places allotted for them (to keep 


up the farce of legiſlation, when 


the conſtitution was no more), ſent 
a: meſſage to inform the directory 
that they were inſtalled, and td de- 
mand an account of the fitu * 


of the republic, and of the events 
which had occaſioned the extraor- 
dinacy meaſures which had been 
taken, To this requiſition the di- 
rectory replied; by ſending to the 
council various, rs, among 
which were thoſe that had alread 

deen publiſhed. They obſerved, 
« that the meaſures which had 
deen taken were enjoined, by ſtron 

neceſſity 3/' that further __ woul 

have deliyered the republic into 
the hands of its enemies; and after 
a ſhort detail of the means by which 
this ſubverſion was to have been 
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lating the councils on their eſcape, and 
iſerting, that, in matters of ſtate, 
extreme meaſures are ta be appre- 
ciated only by circumſtances.” 

A commiſſion having been form- 
ed, conſiſting of five members, to 
conſider, of the - meaſures which 
ought to be taken in the preſent 
criſis, preſented a report, in which 
they ſanctioned the conduct of the 
directory, and pointed out the 
means which were neceſſary to en- 
ſure the continuance of the public 
tranquillity, and the exiſtence of 
the republic, - They then pretended 
to draw a parallel between the pro- 
ſperous ſituation of the republic, 
previous to the laſt elections, and 
tie dangers with which it was then 
lurroundet. . 

« This ſtate,“ the reporter ob- 
ſerved, * was the conſequence of the 
alt conſpiracy, the object of which 
vas the deſtruction of liberty, and 
he re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient 
order of things. This conſpiracy,” 
he aſſerted, had its ſeat in the le · 
dilatiye body; but that the num- 
ber of theſe conſpirators was not 
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e\tenſive, One of the meaſures-of 
ths party, and which they 'ſuc- 


he ſaid, was to 


deprive the execu- 
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operated, concluded by  congratu- 


great, though their influence was 


ceeded in carrying into execution, 
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tive power of the moral and con- 
ſtitutional means of carrying om its 
functions; to arraign every part of 
its conduct; and, by | 
pri ve it of each of 8 
and thus bring it to diſſolution. 1 

was this laſt crifis which the wi/- 
dom and activity of the directory 
had averted.“ As ſuch was the 
poſition of things, the committee 


degrees, de- 


ſuggeſted that great aud vigorous 


meaſures ſhould be taken. The 


members of the council ought,” it 


was obſerved, to confider them- 
ſelves as on the field of battle, where 


the contending powers were the 


friends and enemies of liberty and 
the republic; that having 
the ys ſtroke, no time was to be 
loſt in ſecuring the victory, Which 
was to be done by difarming the 
enemy, and ſending them away 
forever from a republic which was 
the object of their deteſtation, and 
which they were leagned to de- 
ſtroy.“ This abjet commiſſion, 
after declaring its abhorrence of ſan- 
guinary meaſures, and at the ſame 
time under the neceſſity of taking 
ſuch ſteps as ſhould not commit 
the ſafety of the ſtate, propoſed to 
the council the puniſument of exile 
for ſuch as they ſhould deem ob- 


jects of the public vengeance, as 


agents or accomplices in the pre - 
ſent conſpiracy ; which meafure 
ſhould be alſo extended to the emi- 
grants who had re-entered, and to 


the prieſts who refuſed ſubmiſſion 


to the laws of the republic. 
After reading the report of the 
committee, a ſeries of propoſitions 
were affected to be ſubmitted to 
the diſcuſſan of the council founded 


on the report. Theſe propoſitions 


were adopted, after a few amend- 


ruck | 
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ments, which confiſted chiefly of 


exceptions made to the article which 
contained the ' natnes of thoſe who 
were 


condeumed to baniſhment. 
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The preamble to this ſeries con- 
ſiſted of various conſiderations, 
yok as ( the conſtant purſuit of 
the plan laid down in the inſtruc- 
tions of the conſpirators, Brothier, 
Duverne des Preſles, and the other 

agents of the preteuder, diſſemi- 
nated throughout the republic; 
whereby the primary and electoral 
aſſemblies had been directed and 
ſeduced in their choice; that, 
excepting in a few inſtances, where 
the energy of the republicans had 


neutraliſed their attem the late 
elections had not only filled the 


epartmental adminiſttations, but 
alſo the late third of the legiſlature, 

with emigrants, with CN Kore, 
and confirmed royaliſts; that the 
_ conſtitution was attacked by a part 
of thoſe who were expreſs| called 


to defend it, and againſt which no 


autions had been taken ; that 
was impoſhble to defend it, with- 
out recourſe to extraordinary mea- 
ſures; and that, to cruſh the exiſt- 
ing conſpiracy, and prevent the 
general effuſion of blood, it was 
the duty of the council to examine 
the attempts brought againſt the 
conſtitution from the monthof Prai- 
real preceding, aud to take fuch 
further meaſures as ſhould ſecure 
the liberty and ineſs of the 
people from further danger.” 
In conſequence of theſe conſidera- 


tions, the council (if ſuch in its pre- 


ſent ſtate it ought to be called) de- 
creed, amongſtother articles, that the 
operations of the primary aſſemblies, 
communal and eleQoral, of forty- 
nine departments*, were- unlawful 
and void; that the perſons named 
to public empleyments by the 


Theſe departments were Ain, I' Ardeche, LArriege, L Aube, D Aveyron, Bouebe:dü 
Charente, Cher, Cotes d'Or, Cotes du Nord, Dordogne, I' Fure, Eure 

rault, Ille et Vikine, Indre et Loire, Loire, Haute Loire, Loire 
- - Inftrieure, Loiret, Manche, Marne, Mayenne, Mont Blanc, Morbihan, Moſelle, les 
Deux Nethes,: Nord, Oiſe, Orne, Pas de Calais, Puy de Dome, Bas Rhin, Haut Rhin, 
Rhone, Haute Saone, Saone et Lire, Sarthe, Seine Inferieure, Seine et Marne, 


et Loire, Gironde, 


Seine et Oife, Somme, Tarn, Var, Vaucluſe, Youne. 
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direct violation of the conſtitution; 


feſs themſelves the votaries of 
will date the decline and fall of the 


exerciſe of power as they were 


primary, communal, of electoral u. 
ſemblies of theſe departments, in. 
cluding the members of the lei. 
lative body, ſhould forthwith eeiſt 
their functions; that the direftory 
ſhould be empowered to fill up thy 
vacancies. in the tribunal ; thy 
thoſe diſpofitions of the exclufye 
law of the third Brumaire, which 
had been repealed in favour of the 
relations of emigrants, - ſhould be 
revoked, and the law re-eſtabliſhed 
againſt them till four years aſter 
the ; and that, during this 
ſpace, they 2 not be permitted 
to vote in the primary aſſemblies 
nor be named fr nay 2; OJ 
Thus, in the firſt 'inſtance, the 
repreſentatives of the people ven 
outraged by an armed force, in 


and in the ſecond, the people then- 
ſelves were robbed of their rights 
and privileges by an a& of ty- 
ranny, as 'groſs and as illegal as 
any thing which was exclaimed 
_ in the former government, 

hate ver be the political fenti- 
ments of any man, who reads this 
account, we muſt pronounce him 
no friend to liderty,, who ſandtions 
or approves ſo direct a violation 
of every thing which ought to be 
facred in the eyes of thoſe „ 


dom. From this moment 'poſtenty 


French republic; ſince the men, 
who thus infulted every found aud 
virtuous principle, proved them- 
ſelves afterwards as incapable in the 


daring in aſſuming ie. 
Tue © 13th article contains the 


names 


FOREIGN 
names“ of thoſe who were to be 


tranſported, to the number of ſixty- pu 


five; of whom fifty-three were 
members of the two councils; and 
the two directors, Barthelemy and 
Carnot: the place of their exile 
was to be determined by the direc- 
tory, and their property to be ſe- 
queſtered till authentic proof was 
received of their atrival at the place 
of daniſhment. It was further 
enacted, that the emigrants who 
had entered the republic” to ſolicit 
their eraſure from the liſt, and who 
were not definitively ſtruck off, 
ſhould leave the republic in a li- 
mited time; that thoſe who were 
detained in priſon, and who had 
forfeited their lives, ſhould be ba- 
niſned; that the law lately made to 
recall the ' baniſhed prieſts was re- 
pealed ; that the directory was in- 
veſted with the power of ſending 
away, by decrees individually no- 


* Do ConseilL Des CinesCenrs. 


Brottier, ex- abbé | PETS? 
Lavillheurnois, ex-magiſtrat 

Duverne Dupraile, dit Dunen 
Cochon, 6x-miniſtre de la police 
Doſfon ville, ex-employé à la police 
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tified, ſuch prieſts as diſturbed the 
blic ce; and that the oath 
to be taken in future ſhould be 
that” of hatred to royalty "amd 
anarchy, and of attachment to the 
republic and the preſent conſtitu- 
tion. Puniſhments were likewiſe 
decreed againſt any of the conſti- 
tuted authorities which ſhould not 
punctually execute the laws in this 
reſpect. Various new regulations 
were made in the adminiſtration-of 
juſtice. © The | remainder of the 
family of Bourbon were m_— 
and their eſtates confiſcated ; the 
directory being charged to deſig- 
nate the place of their baniſhment, 
and allow them a revenue out of 
their eſtates. To evince the further 

regard for liberty in theſe deſpica- 
ble tyrants, the new/paperst and other 
periodical publications were placed 
under the in/pefion of the police 
for the term of a year, The law 


Aubry 8 Duplantier Noailles 0 2821 
| J. Aims dit Job Aim“ Duprat * Andre (de la Lozere) , 
Bayard | _ _. _ Gibert Deſmolidres Mac-Curtain. '/ » 
Blain (des Bouches du Henry Lariviere _ | Pavie | 
Rhone Imbert Colom6s Paſtoret 

Boiſſy d' Anglas Camille ſordan Pichegru 

' Borne / \ urdan (André Joſeph, Polifart 
Bourdon (de l' Oiſe) Bouches du Rhone) Praire Montaud de 
Cadroi Gau > | Quatremere Quincy | 
Coucheri 2 Lacarrière f Saladin | 
Delahaye (de la Seine In- Lemarchand Gomicourt Simeon 

fer.) | Lemerer PFPauvilllers 

Delarue Merſan Vienot Vaublane 
Doumere Madier Villaret Joyeuſe , 
Dumolard Maillard Willot. 

| Du Consxz:1L pas Ancians, 
Barbé Marbois Laumont Portalis 4 
Dumas Muraire Rovere | | 

| Ferrant Vaillant Murinais Tronſon Ducoudray. 
Laffon Ladebat Paradis | | 4 
Carnot, directeur Miranda, general! 
Barthelemy, directeur Morgan, general! 

Suaird, journaliſte 


Mailhe, ex-conventionel | , 4 
Ramel, commandant des grenadiers du 
© corps — 12 
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againſt popular ſocieties was re- 
pealed, as well as thoſe reſpecti 

the organiſation of the 41 
guard, and the prohibition. which 
had been laid on the directory of 
. ſuſpending the civil authority, or 


— 


putting a commune in a ſtate of 
directory to have been (what they 
were not) proved, ſtill, if they had 


. fiege. - | 2 755 
Theſe propoſitions being ſent to 
the council of the ancients, a diſ- 
cuſſion enſued reſpecting certain 
clauſes, and chiefly” on that article 
which contained the lift of perſons 
deſignated by the five hundred: to 
baniſument. The directory per- 
ceiving this heſitation, ſent a meſ- 
ſage, or more properly, in the pre - 
ſent ſtate of things, an order to the 
council of five hundred, repreſent- 
ing the danger of delay, and ex- 
Horting them to imitate the con- 
duct which they had obſerved; to 
let no metapbyſical diſcuſſion re- 
ſpecting principles interrupt the 
ſpeedy courſe of national ice; 
that being placed in the moſt ſin- 
- gular of poſitions, they could not 
apply the ordinary rules of the con- 
ſtitution, unleſs they viſhed to de- 
liver up the republic to its ene- 
mies. If the friends of kings 
find friends amongſt you, if ſlaves 
can meet protectors, if you delay 
an inſtant, deſpair of the ſalvation 
of France, ſhut up the book of the 
TConſtitution, and tell the patriots 


ah. —_—_ 
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that the knell of the republic has 
tolled.“ This: meſſage was imme- 


marked out as objects 


niſhment. 
elders not been degraded; to the 


diately ſent by the five hundred to 


the ancients, and the propoſitions 
paſſed into a law without further 
oppoſition. 


W 0 


Suppoſing the aſſertions of; the 


had any regard to — which 
was upon their lips, but not ia 
their conduct, ſurely ſome greater 
diſcrimination ought to have been 
made in the ſate of thoſe ho were 


of pu- 
Had the council of 


loweſt pitch, more proof would 


have been required than the mere 


liſt of names, which the council of 


five hundred ſent up, to convince * 
them that 'Trongon-Ducoudray, 


Simeon, and Portalis, were impli- 


cated in the ſame crimes with Bro- 


thier, Duverne des Preſles, and 
Lavilleheurnois, the avowed agents 
of Louis; of that Barthelemy the 
director, and Cochon the ex+mi- 
niſter of police, ought to ſhare the 
puniſliment of Rovere And Mi. 


randa; the one the chief actor in 


the murders of Avignon, and the 
other an indefatigable but impru- 
dent inſtrument in the confpira- 
cies of every part. 


—_— 


* 
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Befſages of the Direct ry on 


' the Vacancies in the Direffory. Baniſi ment 


CHA Pe H. 
the Mode of raiſing Supplies, and 
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on the filling up 
of the Fournaliſts, Nomina- 


t 


tion to the Directory. Diſorders in the South, - Recall of the French Nee 

trators at Liſle. Miſſion of others. Departure of Lord Malmeſbury. Ab. 
ſurd Account of Lord Malmeſbury's Miſſion publiſted in the Official\'Paperg of 
the French Governnent. Reflefions on the forged Letter. Final, Cloſe of 
the NegotiatiM. between the French Republic and Enęlaud. Negotia« 
tien with the Emperor for definitive Treaty. Suppoſed Canfes of the 
Delay in the Negotiations during the Summer. Treaty of Peace cons 
cluted at Campo- Formio. Principal Conditions of the reaty. | Pacifitas 
Hon w.th the Empirc—referred to a Congrefe: . Surrender of Venice deu 
8 SM +2 Enn, 


Spaniſh Court. © Difaſſettion and Tnefficaty of th 4 
- public. Affairs of Holland. Treaty off Alliance,” offenſive and 4fenfive, 
with the King / Sardinit, © Refletions of Claufer in the late 7 reatier, 


lle United Statet. * on. die 
Supplies for the enſuitf Year. Report on furrler fefralning Lats i 


Aing the former Nobles. Pr 
are tf State of 'the — Meelſug of A National Ecclęfaftica 
Council. RetrofpetF of Eeclefiaflical Mair: durteg the to Year. Tie- 
phtlanthropiſm.”' Report an the preſent State of the 'Catholic” Religion in 
Fraue Ii Corea In the French India uud. © Religious State 
if” the freed" Negroer— Negro" General, Touſſaint POnverture=—In the 


' 


' French Colonies in Sduth America—1n the Maur iti. -I 'the Eaft Indie 
| In the Levan. A Conftantinople, Sentiments of the Fathers of the Ga 
| lican Church, with reſpect to the Papal See. $u 


Germany. Diſpofitions of ſome Lutherans to enter the | 
Church, State of Popery in other Parts-of te World.” RefleAiot bf" the 
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Fab. Deſpair of the Venetian Patriots! "Portugal. © Triaty of Piat 
negotiated by Portugal with France during the! Coheed. 5 


the 


%%% 
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Alert of the Feu. 


Proclamations of | the Directory againft tht" Englifi Government, Review 
made by the French Government of the Condutt of the Neutral Powers during 


ie War.” Of Switzerland.  Detrce of the Directoty a—— the EA 


Ifon of the Englifh Embaſaior to the Helvetic Confederacy. rture 
2 Lets E e, e of his Miffon at Berne ſuid to be 42 
covered in Pickegru”s Correſpon 


| ence. " Deputies from the Senate of Berne : 
Paris ordered to leaue Ihe Republic. Deputies from the United States 7 
America, Ręffecgiont on tie Condudt f | the American Government. Cin- 
temptuous Sentiment 4 the Frenth Government towards the new Preſident of 

robable Failure tie pending Negotiation. * Vote of 


tions * of tht' Committee — rejected wi 


port of the Papal S 
Proteflarit Eftabliſkments!"" Pfobable Cailſes of this Su ofoin he ct i 
| 4 1 of the Cat fallt 


Biſlop” of Blois'on the approaching Regenerativ4 of Mankind. Mea 


/ the Cuuneil. Plan and Conditions of the 'rellgious Pacificativn.” 


fleions on the Articles enjoined by the Council, Civil State of "the' Colonies 


n the Weſt Tullies.” * Views of the French Government an the Coloni/ation | 
the Coafts if Africa. "Merting" of the Congreſs at Raiftadt, © 7:74 


the Ci/alpine Republic. Letters of Buvnaparte to the C alpine d ' 


d Lizt- 
rian Republiti. ' Departur# of Buonaparte from [taly. Openly of the 
tional 


Ciſalpine Legiſtature. Reflections in the State of Hay, "Prot 


Switzerland and Radfladt to Paris. Sketch of his Victorier. Preſent 
ion of the" Ratifieaiion of the Treaty by the Emperor to the Directory, y * 
has da ine "9147 1 Tis eo LIE p 0) B17 FR3 Rt $4 3 


1 directory after having, with from their own proflſigaey, prod. 


Formation "of Ancona into 4 Republic. Journey e Buonaparte Iron 


the aid of the councils, thus gality, and miſmanagement.” The 


diſpoſed of its enemies, ſent a meſ- evil wich required the ſpeedieſt 
ſage to ſolieit the legiſlature to re- remedy was the ſtate of fin nce, ' 
medy the evils which they pre- The ſpecific remedies which the 
tended had taken place during the directoty propoſed were the im- 
time of the aſcendency of the po- 'mediate regulation and proviſion 
pular party in the government; for the expefiſes of the enſuing 
but which, in reality, had reſulted year; an * of taxes on 
et nen ee en SIRE CEN 


gf 


collateral 
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collateral ſucgeſhons ;. farming the 
poſt, and ſuppreſſing 3 re- 
eſtabliſhing the national lottery ; 


execting turnpikes ; a further duty 


n-ſtamps; a duty on paper; but 
chiefly the mobilifatian of the 


natioual debt; reducing the real 


ſtock to ane-third, payable in 
money, and the other two-thirds 
in eng, to be taken in payment for 
W mm * N 
„ Leavigg theſe propoſit 
the rellection of Nee the 
directory ſent another. meſſage, to 
engage them to fill up the vacancies 
Which exiſted in their department 
by the excluſion of Catnot and 
arthelemy. During their di 
ration in the. Fs, hp indivi- 
12 95 the councils employed them. 
ſelves in mid es political 
motality of a ' glaſs of citizens, 
whoſe influence in ſpreading the 
principles of the counter - revolu- 
tion had been active and extenſive. 
Theſe were the editors of news- 


naliſts were free 
mithon, inſtituted for that purpoſe 
as worthy of the animadverſion of 
the legiſlature, Of theſe, two were, 
on. the. plea of intention, excuſed ; 
twenty- three were referred to the 
committee for further examina- 
tion; and the remainder were or- 
dered to be baniſhed from the re- 
public ta Way af ſhould be 
Pointed out by the directory, under 
nearly the ſame regulations as the 
late members of the councils. As 
a further meaſure to ſecure the 
wer of the uſurpers, the exclu- 
Lon of ex-nobles from places of 
public truſt and employment was 
propoſed ; but the meaſure being 
judged mo revoluti than 
the circumſtances of the time re- 
quired, the motion was to 
commiſſion, to undgrgo mature con: 
fideration, and to diſcover if the 


project were uſeful. 


Sixty-ſeven of theſe jour- 


poſitions; to 


r deli- 


ere preſented by the com- 


H A ND 94 


he vacant places in the direc. 
tory were filled up by Merlin, the 
miniſter of juſtice, and Francis de 
Neufchateau, the miniſter for home 
affairs. The former . 
place of Barthelemy, wha, 
elected for the ſpace of five years; 
the other replaced Carnot, whoſe 
office, 'according to the gon 
The places of the new directors in 
the miniſtry were filled up by tyd 
citizens but little known ;. ane of 
whom was. Letourneyr, ex-commil, 
ſary of the directory at Nantes 
who was named miniſter for 
affairs 5 and the other by Lam. 
brechts, the eommiſſary at Bruſſels, 
who was appainted miniſter of ui. 
\.tice,. The vacancies made ia be 
councils by baniſhment, and the 
excluſion of the greater number of 
the newly elected third, were leſt 
open to the elections which, ac. 
cording to the conſtitution, were ta 
take place in the enſuing month of 
Gerwin, 
he ſouthern departments of the 
a partook. of the convilifon 
of Paris at the ſame period, but in 
an oppoſite. manner. Lyons and 
Montauban had long been marked 
for their affection to royalty, ot 
perhaps for their oppoſition tot · 
ranny under the name of. republi: 
caniſm, The ſucceſs of the anti- 
direorial party, in the cuunci 
had invigorated their hopes; 81 
it was aſſerted that ſerious pre · 
parations had been made for the 
reſtoration of the ancient order of 
things; preparations that were pro. 
babh aire: ed by. individuals of 
that party, but with which there 
is no evidence that the majority of 
the n members were even 
| inted, : © x6 1 
8 e af the firſt operations of the 
new directory was the recall of the 
French commiſſaries, Letourneuy, 


Maret, and Pelet - Pleville, Liſe 


3 * 
„ 
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Liſle, where they had been treat- 
ing, during three months, with. 
the negotiator for the _— 

. Theſe 


court, lord Mal 
men were by Treilhard 
and Bonnier '(14th- September), 
who were inſtructed to demand 
categorically, whether the Engliſh 
otiator were inveſted with-ſuf- 
ficient powers te reſtore to the 
French republic, and its allies, all 
the poſſeſſions which, from the be · 
ginning of the war, had fallen into 
the hands of the Engliſh ? and that, 
if he were not inveſted with ſuch 
powers, he ſhould leave the place 
of negotiation. in twenty » four 
hours. The anſwer given by lord 


Malmeſbury was followed by his 


leaving Liſle, -agreeably-to the or- 
ters of the ris gy French 
plenipotentiaries, previous to his 
departure, informed him, that they 
had received orders to remain at 
Liſle till the 2gth Vendemiaire 
(16th Oktober), to await his return 
with more ample inſtructions. 
Such was the firſt proof which the 
ulurpers gave of their abilities as 
ſtateſmen,” They had it, at this 
moment, in their power to eſtabliſh 
their republic, in the very zenith 
of its power, in peace with all the 
world ; but, by this raſh ſtep, they 
laid the foundation of all the dif- 
aſters which France has incurred, 
and is likely to incur till the an- 
cient defpotiſm ſhall be re- eſta- 
bliſhed by a foreign fore. 
During the *y negotiation at 
Paris, the directory had publiſhed 
the correſpondence at the moment 
it took p 
otiation they had been more re- 
; and, as if the whole had 
been conſidered by them as a ſtra- 
tagem of the Engliſh government 


to take advantage only of the diſ- 


turbed ſituation of the republic, 


which 
moti ves of the negotiator; but 


lord Malmeſbu 


In the preſent ne- 


the chance of events, a letter was 
publiſhed in the official papers of 
the directory, and underſtood to 
proceed from an high authority, 
"pretended | to unveil the 


which, in fact, was a moſt lame 
logy for the miſconduct and 
lly of the Gallic ng © e425 
This letter (written oy „Tal- 
leyrand, the miniſter of foreign al- 
fairs) is entitled, A Letter from 
Lor Malmeſbury to Lord 
otten at Liſle,” In the letter, 

| gives a picture of 
the favourable ſituation of France; 


of the aſcendency of the counter» 


revolutiona of the \influs 
ence of 2 emigrants, 
— 1 and the anti- di- 
reQorial party in the two countilsz 
ſtating, that, under ſuch circum» 
ſtances, when the republic had 
ſcarcely a month to exiſt, a treaty | 
for peace would have been unpar- 
donable, had his powers been ever 
ſo unlimited. The writer of this 
letter, after amuſing himſelf by oy 
tailing the mode in which lo 
Malmeſbury is ſuppoſed to have 
ated in order to gain time; ſuch 
as dwelling on the prellminaries, 
the conſiderings, and the projects 
of the treaty; with immenſe hiatus 
for the. ceſſions that were to be 
made to England by France, and 
its allies, which were to be the 
ſubjects of endleſs debates; repre · 
ſents lord Malmeſbury as agreeing 
to the propoſitions of the fatus ante 
ie, _ the args only of 
; aud Lu * 
which are found to be wh in 
whole which England had ob- 
tained during the war. THE, 
This e of giving informa . 
tion to the public was juſtly confi- 
dered as inſulting and contemptu- 
ous, both towards the principals 


and agents in the Engliſh negotia- 
0 | R 4 | tion, 


— 


the le of France. In the mean 
while lord Malmeſbury publiſhed 
his hiſtory of the affair, by gieing 
ſuch extracts of the letters that 

during the negotiation as 
erved to prove the moderation of 


the Britiſh cabinet, and ſhowed its 


earneſtneſs for peace. 
The newly appointed negotia- 
tors remained the limited time at 
Liſle, under pretence of waiting the 
return of lord Malmeſbury, which 
they might have been at firſt aſſured 
would not take place; and of which 
they were afterwards informed by 


aà letter from his lordſhip from 


London, ſtating, that he had com- 
municated their note to the Britiſh 
miniſter, and was ordered to ac- 


quaint them that his leaving Liſle 


was in conſequence of the poſitive 
orders of the directory; that his 

wers were neither illuſive, nor 
imited; that nothing had been 
omitted on his part to accelerate 
the negotiation; and that its ſuſ- 
penſion was the act of the directory 
alone. With reſpect to the mode 
of reſuming the negotiation, his 
lordſhip obſerved, that his anſwer 


had already been made; but that in 


any caſe no further intercourſe 


could take place till the directory 


had given ſome aſſurance that the 
e er of future negotiators would 

ſecure of the reſpect obſerved 
among civiliſed nations. 
The negotiations with the em- 
eror were __—_ attendedwith 

tter ſucceſs. - The negotiation 


bad-dragged on for ſeveral months 


at Udine, and numerous civilities 
had paſſed between'the French and 
Auſtrian generals: the emperor's 
troops took quit. poſſeſſion of Iſtria 
and Venetian Dalmatia. At length 
the emperor finding himſelf not in 
à ſtate to renew hoſtilities, or ſa- 


tisſied with the conceſſions of the 
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- tion, and was in fact an affront on 


French, formally acceded to dhe 
defired pacification.| This event 
took place at the village of Camps 
Formio, near Udine, the*17th of 
October. By this treaty” the em- 
peror ceded. to the French tis for. 
mer poſſeſſions in the Low Coun. 
tries, and confirmed to them the poſ. 
ſeſſion of the iſlands in the Le- 
vant, which belonged at that time 
to the Venetians, ſuch as Corfu, 
Zante, Cephalonia, Cerigo, and 
the iflands adjacent. The em- 

ror likewiſe ceded the whole of 
is dominions in Italy, and ac- 
knowledged the Oiſalpine repub- 
lic, confirming the poſſeſſion of 
the additional territory lately be- 
longing to the pope, and which now 
formed part of that republic. For 
theſe important ceſſions the French 
republic conſented to yield to the 
emperor Venice, and the whole of 
the Venetian territory, excepting 
the iſlands above mentioned, 
in a line from the Tirol, through 
the lake of Guarda, along the Adige 
to the Po. As this tteaty was con- 
cluded by the emperor, only as king 
of Hungary and Boheinia, the paci- 
fication - of the empire with the 
French republic was referred to a 
congreſs, to be held at Radftat, com- 
poſed only of plenipotentisties 
from thoſe reſpective powers. 
Of this treaty, the ecclefiaſtical 
princes on the left of the Rhine, 
and Venice, were made the ſacri- 
fices. The right of the French to 
diſpoſe thus of the Venetian terri- 
tory has been juſtly the ſubject of 
ſerious animadverſion. Not only 
had the people of thoſe ſtates in 
dulged the idea that they had ex- 
changed their oligarchical regimen 
for the bleſſings of a free govern- 
ment, but they had named in almoſt 
every commune proviſionary au- 
thotities, and taken every previous 
ſtep for the formation of a republic 
| founded 


r 
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Jed on equial rights. This 
2 Ve confirmed by the conduct 


of the French government, which, 


though it did not formally recog- 
niſeany of theſe democratic autho- 
rities, appeared at leaſt to yield its 
tacit approbation to the diſpoſitions 
which gave them birth. It was 
therefore with burſts of br re- 
and deſpair that the partiſans of 
liberty heard of that article of the 
treaty which conſigned them to a 
more ſeveredeſpotiſm than that from 
which they had hoped to have 
eſcaped for ever; and, in the firſt 
tranſports of their rage at ſeeing 
theſe hopes blaſted, feſiſtance a- 
gainſt the double tyranny that 
betrayed and enchained them was 
proclaimed as a facred duty. 
It is ſaid, on good authority, that 
Buonaparte yielded with reluctance 
to this ſacrifice; but the directory, 
to whoſe mean policy he had facri- 
feed bis laurels, ſhowed themſelves 
as little mindful of the liberty o 
others as of that of their own people. 
The Britiſt government was now 
the only efficient member that re- 
mained of the famous 8 
compoſed of almoſt the whole f 
the powers of Europe. The influ- 
ence of the cabinet of St. James's, 
however, was ſufficiently ſtrong to 
keep Portugal within the limits of 
the coalition treaty. An embaſ- 
ſalor from this government had 
deen employed in Paris during the 
ſummer, in negotiating 'a ſeparate 
peace; and had actually concluded 
a treaty on the toth of Auguſt, 
which was to be ratified in two 


months; one of the articles of which 


was an obligation on Her Moſt 
Faithful Majeſty not to admit more 
than fix armed veſſels at one time in- 
her ports. Tkis treaty not being 
ratified within the time preſcrib- 
ed, the directory, by a declaration, 
ine preamble” of which ſtated, 


« that inſtead ' of obſerving the 
above-mentioned article, the queen 
of Portugal had put the forts and 
principal ports into the poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh,” declared it null and 
void, and ordered the embaſſador 
M. D*Aranjo to quit the republic. 
The embaſſador did not follow this 
injunction; but having become the 
dupe of ſome diplomatic intriguers, 
through whoſe pretended influence 
with the French government he had 
been flattered with the hopes of re · 
newing the negotiation, was ſent as 
a ſtate priſoner to the priſon of the 
Temple; and thus the directory gave 
à proof that they were as little at. 
tentive to the law of nations, as to 
thoſe which their own convention 
had imſtitut eco. 
Againſt this A the French 
go verument had med, that 
Spain, the ally of the republic, 
would have employed its unbccu- 
pie forces; and the invalion of 
ortugal was long publicly diſcuſſed 
as an event near at hand. But it 
cannot appear ſtrange to thoſe w 
reflect on the nature of the alliance 
between Spain and France, aud on 


'the event of the naval combat with 


the Engliſh off Cape St. Vincent, 
that mutual court civilities between 
Spain and Portugal ſhould ſuper+ 
ſede all ideas of war and hoſtile in- 
vaſion. Of the efficacy of ſuch an 
ally of the French republic, Portu- 
formed, no doubt, a juſt eſtima- 
on. At the time of the ſignature 
of the treaty at Paris, the harbour 
of Cadiz was blocked up by an 

inferior farce, and the town itſelf 
bombarded. It is true that but lit- - 
tle damage was done by this a& 
of hoſtility; but as an act of ſuffer- 
ing it was thought ſufficient evi- 
dence from the Spaniſh court of 
its fidelity to the alliance; and 
Portugal, independent of more 
weigtity conſiderations, returned to 
Its 
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us duty, . 6nding, that little more 
was. to be feared from its vicinity. 


to a power, that, ſo far from ſhow · 


ing hoſtile diſpofitions, ſeemed re- 


tant to act even on the defenſive. 
It was indeed hitherto, the fate 
of the French republic, from hat- 
ever cauſe it proceeded, to find its 
allies not only ineffective in ever 

int where their aid was requize 

t always unfortunate enough to 


afford eſfential aid and- benefit ta 


the common enemy. Spain, in- 
ficad of invading Portugal, had 
ſwelled the naval liſt of the enemy. 


' Holland, after ſeeing herſelf. ſue- fe 


ceſſively firipped of her richeſt poſ- 
fron? in I Indies, increaſed 


alſo, at this period (October), the 


triumph and force of the Britiſh at 
bome, by the loſs of the greater 


of her fleet. No examination 


das taken place into the conduct of 


the officers who commanded this 


expedition, although the circum 


Kances were ſuch as demanded the 
moſt {peedy and thorough ipveſti. 
jon. That the victory ſhould 
e remained on. the ſide of the 
Engliſh, with even an inferiority 
of number, excites no ſurpriſe ta 


- thoſe who are acquainted with the 


valour and dexterity of Britiſh ſea- 
men: but when the only injury 
which could be done to the Briti 

fleet in this quarter was the keep- 
ing them expoſed to the accidents 
of the ſeas, while the Dutch navy 


rode . ſafe in harbour, the arder 


given by the committee of go- 


vernment far. ſailing, contrary, to 
the advice of the admiral, who fore- 
ſaw and warned them of the dan- 
ger, appears to have been an act of 


unwarrantable preſumption and fol. 
| ty, if it be 


ributed to no cauſe 
more culpable, | * 

While the affairs of Holland are 
thus, connectedly with our obſer- 
yations on the allies af France, 


* 


brought under our con 


— 


it may not be impro to give 
ſhort view of 1 Rica * 
at this period. After a conſider, 
able time ſpent in forming ſuchz 
code as ſhould conciliate the in. 
tereſts of each contending party in 
Holland, the conſtitution preſents, 
to the people, during the ſum 

as' the reſult of the labours of the 
convention, was rejected, almol 
unanimouſly, not withſtanding the 
exhortations of the French mini 
ſter, who, ſpeaking the language 
of the directory, was anxious 10 
e the government of Holland ſe, 
tled on ſome certain baſis. By 
ſome it was diſapproved, for rex 
ſons which to them would hare 
rendered any conſtitution, buik an 
the principles of liberty, obnowons; 
but the vaſt majority, the multi 
tude, threw. it afide ; ſome; on the 
ground, that no other change ws 
made than a transfer: of a diviſion / 
of the power of the late fad 
holder among patrician chiefs, who, 
by intrigue. or corruption, would 
be always careful to hold the rein 
of power, though under the form 
of a popular election; while othen 
objected to the principle of ſede- 
raliſm, on which the conſtitution 
reſted ; whereby the late provinces 


continued to have their diſtinQie 


intereſts, inſtead of becoming ama. 
amated into one equally - repre 
nted republics The conſtitution 
being rejected, and the convention 
diſſolved, a legiſlative aſſembly ws 
choſen, compoſed, indeed, of lets 
obnoxious members than the for- 
mer, but ſtill — that leaven, 
which, in the end, ſo fermented 
the maſs, as to produce one 0 
thoſe exploſions not uncommon 
in the infancy of popular govert- 
The French republic, at lüb pe 
The French repubhe, Ay, 
riod, concluded a treaty math ane 


ſtituted ſor argument, and bluſter 
for diſcuſſion. It may be obſerved, 
that in this, as in former proclama- 
tions, the directory were careful to 


keep up the line of diſtinction be- 


tween the government and the peo- 
ra of England; and while the ca- 
inet of St. James's was treated in 
terms of unmeaſured contempt and 
contumely, the people were ſigna- 
| lHifed as objects of reſpect and at- 
tenlion. The “ great nation was 
held forth as the avenger of the 
world; and, relying on the aſſiſt. 
ance which would be found in the 
diſcontented of every party, and ho 
were repreſented as either groanin 
under their chains, or ſtrugglin 
for releaſe, the ſpeedieſt, the moſt 
worthy, of the various means that 
were preſented of humbling that ty- 
ranny, was the march of the 
of England to dictate at London 
the terms of peace!!! 
Happily they could only threa- 
ten, or rather rail at England); other 
powers were more expoſed to their 
tyranny and rapacity; and unhap- 
Py Switzerland was now marked as 
the object of their plunder. To 
colour their aggreſſion, they began 
oP aſſerting, ' that Switzerland 
had, during the wur, been the con- 


Rant ſcene of eounter - revolutiona - 


xy intrigue, and that every protec- 
tion had been openly atforded to 
the avowed enemies of; the French 
republic; particularly in the catho- 
lie cantons, Soleute and Fribourg, 
lying on the borders of France; 
and above all, at Berne, the moſt 
powerful eanton of the Helvetic 
Þod y.“ The firſt inſult openly given 
was demandiug from the Helvetic 
confederac the expulſion of Mr. 
Wickham, he Engliſh embaſſador. 
For this meaſure, the excuſe was, 
certain paſſages in the correſpon- 
depce, ; which. they pretended had 
fallen inte the hands of general 
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due ſhare of the 


Moreau. From this edrrefpon | | 
dence, it was endeavoured to be 
proved, that Mr. Wiekham; under 
the name of Bruin, or 'Bruety way 
the general” pay maſter of the . 
rious intrigues and ping this 
had been carried on; the'prineipat 
end of which was, tne defection of 


general Pichegru; and varions lu 
dicrous details are given of the pill. 


fering plots entered inte by the 
ſubaſter ns, upon the preſumption, 
as ſtated by the — that the 
principals in this intrigue had'their 
general plunder. 
The ſenate of Berne had ſcarcely 
time to diſpatch their meſſepger to 
Paris, to remonſtrate with the d. 
rectory; when Mr. Wick ham faved 
them further embarraſſment. by 
producing his letters of recall." The 
deputies, who were ſem from Berne 
to remonſtrate, were ordered to 
quit Paris in a limited dme, and 
their conference with the member 
of government led them to n fat: 
tering concluſions wich reſpecd te 
the permanence even of that c. 
nal friendſhip which had hitheris 
exiſted. between the cantons "and 
the French republic. 

The nextineutral ſtate to whom 
the directory choſe to diſplay their 
inſolence was the United States of 
America. The miniſters from theſe 
ſtates, Who were ſent over in bon. 
ſequence of the refuſal” ot ide 
French government to treat with 


Mr. Pinkney, were permitted to re. 


main quietly at Faris, but wire re. 
fuſed all audience. We hae 4 
ready ſtated the grounds of-the 
miſundertftanding*-between the two 
republics, the obief of which was 


the favourable treaty concluded 
with England. Had the director 
reſented this flight; 4 7 


ech it, in a manly way, they would 
have, atleaſt, acted an Honourable, 
though not a prudent party . 
| ng . / ö m 0 
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node in which they are ſaid to have 
carried on the negotiation would 
ive been diſgracetyl to auy fer of 

n, except a horde of banditti. 
e allude to the propoſal 15 le- 
wing a contribution on the United 
dates, as the price of their forbear- 
ance. 1 tot ee e 
t was our intention to have given 
; detail of theſe tranſactions; but 
the late events in France, the ac- 
culation of the miniſter Talleyrand, 
ad of the directors Reubel, La 
Revellicre, and Merlin, will throw 
reſh light upon this point of hiſto- 
u, and will enable us, ju the ſuc - 
cceding volume, to give the whole 
tranſaction with truth aud cor» 
tectneſs. ö 5» 

We return again to the domeſtic 
fairs of the French republic. The 
ſupplies for the enſuing year were 
voted to the amount of fix. hun- 
red and ſixteen millions of livres 
trois (2:5,666,6601. ſterling), of 
which two hundred and twenty- 
tigbt miltions were acquitted by the 
land tax, and the reſt,made- up by 
mes placed on different articles, or 
laved from the ſupprefiian of pri- 
rileges, ſuch as that of franking, 
ad other economicalarrangements; 
lch as farming the poſts and the 
public carriages; and by the con- 
rerfion, or rather reduction, of the 
mtional debt; by which laſt, how- 
wer, little gain accrued ta the na- 
ton, and the ſemblance, if not the 


ality, of great injuſtice was com- 


mitted on the individual. 


It has been already obſerved, that 


motion made by a 4nember in the 
teat of proſcription, for an exami- 
tatiou into the, political ſtate of the 
{-devant nobles, had been ſaved 
ſom final rejection by being ſent 
v2 commiſtion. The motion was 
wufidered at the time as the off - 
pring of an heated imagination, and 
ery one ſuppoſed that it would 
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ſcarcely ſurvive the breath of the 
mover. It was nevertheleſs foſter. 
ed with great care, and in a month 


afler was iſſued into the world, 


under the ſanction of ſeveral 


names of conſiderable revolution- 


ary weight, who, as a commillion, 
had taken it into conſidera- 
tion. The motion had been aſter- 

wards generailſed, and worked up 
into two problems; the ſolution of 

which formed the report of the 
commiſſion. Of thefe problems, 
one was an inquiry, what were the 
meaſures. of oſtraciſm, exile, ana 
expulſion, the moſt ſuitable tothe 
principles of juſtice aud liberty, 
and the moſt ttted to conſolidate 
the republic? and the other, after 
predicating that ſuch an oppoſition 
had ariſen between the legiſlative 
body and the ditectory, that the 
progreſs of the government had 
been impeded, and the common- 
wealth put-into danger, what were 
the moſt politic and regular means 
the moſt capable of preventing mo 
a criſis, and of re-eſtabUſhing' the 
conſtitutional march of the reſpec- 

tive. powers? The reporter like- 
wiſt ſtated, that the commiſſion 
was Charged to preſent meaſures 
reſpecting the ci. deuant nobles, / 
which appeared, from the perora- 
tion and the concluſion of the re- 
port, to have been the only object 
that had occupied the attention of 
the commiſſion, - as holding forth 
ſomething of actual proſcription ; 
whilſt the problems were things of 
airy and 3 reſearch, the 
ſolution of which would be made 

when there was a neceſſity for the 
application. Ib the preſent caſe, 
the objects were near at hand. The 
reporter, after inviting the council 
of ſive hundred to conſider “that 
every ſpecies of privileged nobility | 
was incompatible : with the exiſt- 
ence of a republic; that the mn 
| : bles 
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bles were in a ſtate of foreign and 
civil war to regain their titles, the 
end of which was the annihilation 
of the republic, and the extermina- 


_ tion of republicans, aſſerted, that 


it was neceflary. to take ſuch mea- 
| Jures againſt them as ſliould put an 
end to this war, or prevent its fatal 
effects; that ſuch meaſures were 
commanded by the moſt imperious 
and prefling of all neceſſities, the 
preſervation of the body, civil and 
politic; that they were no way de- 
to the fundamental com- 

which the nobles never thought 


binding; and that they were mea - 


fures of national juſtice, as well as 
public ſafety” - propoſed in diffe- 
rent articles, ſuch a general oſtra- 
ciſmal proſcription of the different 
claſſes of the former nobility as, 
from its enormity, excited the ridi- 
cule or indignation of every par- 
Wo It was admitted, on all fides, 
t ſome repreſſive meaſures were 
neceſſary ; but this ſweeping ban 
had far outſtretched the ſpeculation 
even of the wildeſt revolutionary 
projectors. Of the neceſſity of the 
criſis of the 18th of Fruftidor, a 
conſiderable body avowed their 
conviction, though ſome of the 
indiſcriminate meaſures that fol- 
_ lowed excited murmurs, even 
amongſt its advocates; but on this 
new meaſure,- which, hke the tail 
of the comet, ſwelling'to a million 
times beyond the bulk of the body, 
from which it pended, « ſhook 
pedſtilence from its horrent hair,” 
there were no different feelings, ei- 
ther of indignation or terror; the 
univerſality of the public voice was 
heard againſt it, and thoſe who had 
been mſt loud in echoing to the 
ſkies the Fal vation of the republic, 
from the 18th of Fructidor, were 
moſt forward in configning this 
. meaſure to final reprobation, as re- 
plete even with counter-revolutio- 
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nary matter, and ſuch, for its a 
ty, as Robeſpierre himſelf yay 
never have attempted, During iy 
3 of the report, aud the 

y granted as uſual for enn 
tion, Before the diſcuſſion to 
place, the public indignation hy 
riſen to its height; motions was 


made in the council to haſten th 


day of | diſeuffion, that ju 
might be done to the meaſure; by 
the commiſſion ſeeing, by thebyy 
of the times, that ace 
probably lead to other meaſuny 
than the rejection of their regat 
and project, very prudently maj 
an apology, and withdrew it fry 
further public conſideration, 
Amidſt theſe civil commotion 
the fathers of the Galliean chunt 
had aſſembled in national councih ts 
deliberate on a mode or plan « 
concilistion to repair and cemei 
ſuch genuine parts of this venens 


ble edifice as had been ſhattered j 


the rude and ſavage hand of perks 
cuting power. By this plan, thy 


' alſo hoped to gather into one on 


mon fold, thoſe who, agreeing 
the unity of faith, had ſeparate 
from them on certain points, it 
which each individual became M 


own guide; ſince the church, 1 


having foreſeen thedeſolation whic 
would attend it in thefe later time 


had made no preſcriptive job 


tions for the conduct of the 
ful, whoſe fate it ſhould be to iu 
on ſuch © evil tongues and en 


day s. No one, whatever be * 


religious or political creed, exci 
his mind be hardened by the fa 


ticiſm of irreligion, blinded 9 


that ignorance which the cant 


infidelity has termed “ the age 
reaſon,” can behold without ſeal 
bility an affembly of pious 10 


fincere witneſl-s to the truth oft! 


doctrines they profeſſed, - creepil 
ding places = 
Ul 


out of their hi 
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form of jacobinical fury, like the 


Chriſtians of the firſt ages, after 


te philoſophical proſeriptions they 


ſuffered in the fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh, and fifteenth- perſecutions, 
under the adminiſtration of Trajan, 
Adrian, Antoninus, Mark Aurelius, 
and Julian; and behold them look · 
ing over the wreck of the viſible 
church, driven by the tempeſt on 
the rocks, anxious to gather up the 
fragments wherewith to fit out the 


bark with which they hoped to ſteer. 


ſafely into port. The meeting of 
this council had been pre by 
the labours of divers biſhops, who, 
after the reign of terror, had afſem. 
bled in Paris for the purpoſe of 
ing proviſionary inſtruction. 

heſe exhortations were ſet forth 
in two encyclical letters, which, till 
the period of this national council, 
had been the chief rule of diſci- 
pline to ſuch of the faithful as ac- 
knowledged the ſpiritual authority 
of thoſe eccleſiaſtics who had con- 
formed to the conſtitutional laws 
reſpecting public worſhip. The 
object of the labours for which theſe 
divines aſſembled, according to the 
report of Gregoire, the biſhop of 
Blois, was to obtain the liberty of 
public worſhip, and its re-organi- 
ſation throughout the republic; to 
reconcile, if poſſible, the non-jur- 
ing clergy, and re-eſtabliſh, as far 
as was practicable, their communi- 
on, as well with the holy ſee 


as with the foreign churches. In 


the ſtruggle with ignorance and 
ſceptical fanaticiſm, it appears 
that Gregoire ſtood ſingle in the 
convention; and it is not without 
a ſmile that we find that body, af- 
ter a lovg debate, deciding or re- 
jecting the motion For toleration of 
the catholic worſhip, on the. aſſu- 
rance of a member, that the cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, in perſon, loaded the 
carabine of Charles 1X. for the 


the re 


aſſembled in 


murder of the ts, on St. 
Bartholomew's | ; 
event, obſerves the biſhop, © which 


y; % an hiſtorical 


the member could only have learnt 
from the theatre, in a miſerable tra- 
gedy written by Chenier, ſince the 
cardinal was at that time at Rome, 
three hundred leagues diſtance; but 
the ſtatement the indignation 


of the aſſembly, who, lifting up 


their bats, and crying © long live 
blic!”” concluded, that the 
church and ſtate could not exiſt to- 
gether, however diſuaited.... 
Whilſt this perſecution was exer- 
ciſing agaiaſt the catholic church, 
Gregoire ſtood for ſome time fingle 
againſt the torrent, publiſhing ex- 


' hortations aud paſtoral letters; but 


the cry for public worſhip becom- 
ing general, the legiſlature were 


compeiled to grant univerſal tole- 


ration. This abundant toleration, 
the republicans aſſert, introduced 
into France a fwarm of. non-juring 
and diſaffected prieſts ; but although 
the conforming. clergy ſtood in a 
very different point of view /with 
reſpe& to the republic, the undiſ- 
cerning and i nt multitude 
claſſed them under the fame de- 
ſcription, and the name of prieſt 

became an odious imputatian, As 
it was contrary to the law to pro» - 
ſcribe opinion, or interrupt the 
courſe of public worſhip, as long 
as the members conformed to the 
regulations demanded by the law, 
thoſe who were moſt zealous for the 
entire abolition of the catholic re- 
= projected another means of 
effecting their purpoſe, by the eſta- 
bliſhmentof a counter-religion, call- 
ed Theophilanthropiſm. This ſe& 
ſprung up in flence, and was at firſt 
compoſed of a fele& number, who 
, ivate — for the 
rpoſe of religious worſhip, con- 
fining the object to one Supreme 
Being, in contradiction to what they 
deemed 
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deemed the polytlieiſm of the catho- 
lic faith, without altar, offering, or 
prieſt. This ſe is ſtated, by the 
tſhop of Blois, to have taken its 
origin from an attempt of the ſame 
kind; made in London twenty years 
fince ; but ĩt is likely that theſe ſec- 
taries-never heard of-this attempt. 
The project of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem 
of worſhip under the name of Die- 
coles, by Voltaire, long before that 
period, and the dedication infcribed 
-on the pariſh church which he built 
at Ferney, were ſubjects better 
known, and more fitted to account 


for the origin of the preſent profeſ· 


ſion of faith, than the obſcure eſta- 
bliſhment of a deiſtical ſect in Eng- 
land, which is ſtated to have fallen 
at its birth. A worſhip ſo ſimple in 


its form and doctrine was likely to 


attract notice were it from no other 
cauſe: than its oppoſition to the 
prmp and myſticiſm of the catholic 
faith and ceremonies. Some from 
conviction of the truth of this new 
creed, and others from hatred to 


the old, became 2 of the 


Theophilanthropical religion. 
The new government, afier the 


revolution of the 4th of September, 


found this doctrine a better inſtru - 
ment to cruſh the old faith than 
laws or arretes, which had more of 
power than perſuaſion, and there · 
fore became its zealons advocates ; 
and à member of the directory, 
who is alſo member of the national 
inſtitute, Larevellière Lepeaux, read 
an eſſay, which he afterwards pub - 
liched, on national feſtivals, in 
which he aſſerted that the catholic 
religion was hoſtile to reaſon and 
to liberty. The aſſertion was neither 


new nor uncommon, nor did the 


authority of gdirefory give it more 
than its due weigh 
ſwered by Gregoire at the time, 
with his uſual warmth and elo- 
quence, who conſidered the aſſer- 
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take place in France, we apprehend 


alſo, whom preſumption or igno- 


Io return to the aſſembly of the 


t; but it was an- 


France, two biſhops had emigrated, 
| 6; | | thot £ 
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tion as a libel on the national cha- 
rafter ; the controverſy went 30 
further. The ſect continued to in- 
creaſe, as would any other abſurdity 
under the. fanftion of the rulj 
powers; and they at length 
ſſeſſiou of the publie churchez 
itherto excluſively poſleffed by the 
catholics; where, according to mu- 
tual or municipal regulations for 
the obfervance of theſe diſcordant 
ſervices, with reſpe& to the hour 
of publie worſhip, the offering of 
the wheaten-ear and the uet of 
flowers to the divinity was followed 
or preceded. by the myſtic and 
ſamptuous rites of the Romiſh 
church, The filly attempt Pak bows - 
ever, we believe, already fallen into 
total diſcredit; and, woatever may 
be the political changes whichmay 
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that popery will ſtand its ground 
on the old foundation, of the religion 
of their fathers, under the name 
of Chriſtianity, until the time come 
when the diſcovery of the real and 
genuine doctrines of the latter (hall 
bring into one fold both thoſe u 
are anxious for truth, and thoſe, 
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rance lead, at preſent, to deny its 
exiſten ce. 


Gallican church. The paſt and 
reſent ſtate of the church was laid 
efore this venerable body. The 

fire of the late perſecution, whilſt it 

had vitrified the faith of, ſome had 
melted away the conſtancy of others. 

Amongſt the inſtances of apoſtacy 

laid before the council was the 

marriage of nine biſhops. Twelve 
other biſhops had formally abdi- 

cated their epiſcopal ſeats, or 8 

fuſed to fill them; eight bad pe- 

riſhed-on the ſcaffold, and thirteen 
had died natural deaths. Of the 
new departments in the ſouth of 
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thoſe of Porentruĩ and Nice; and 


that of Avignon had not aſſumed 
his functions. In the newly united 
departments of the north, four bi- 
ſhops had emigrated, and three had 
died natural deaths; the other two 


were only titular, Of the emigrant. 


biſhops, it appears that forty had 
died in foreign countries: one, the 
biſhop of Dol, had been' ſhot as a 
rebel at Quiberon; and others, it 
appeared, had, held ecclefiaſtical ſy- 
nods in different countries, and 
been active promoters. of counter- 
revolutionary projects againſt the 
republic. . | 
When the epiſcopal ſeats were 
vacant in various places, preſby- 


teries were formed, whoſe office it 


was to haſten the nomination of 
biſhops. Of fourteen preſbyteries, 
three only had followed the mode 
preſcribed in the encyclical letters, 
publiſhed the pfeceding year. 
dome few dioceſes, that neither 
formed preſbyteries, nor named bi- 


| ſhops, were under the direction of 


ſome other kind of adminiſtration, 


and fifteen others remained without 


any ſpiritual government or admi- 
niſtration whatever. . To-re-orga- 


niſe public worſhip and eccleſſaſ- 


tical government throughout the 
republic was an arduous and diffi- 


cult taſk, For this purpoſe, exten- 


hive correſpondences were efta- 
bliſhed ; periodical: publications, 
ſuch as the annals of religion, were 
circulated ; and ſocieties formed in 
imitation of the Teylerian ſociety 
at Harlem: many works were pub- 


liſhed, and many were in the way of 


8 among which was the 
i 
Bible. . | 


After attempting to re- organiſe | 


the adminiſtration of khe church, 


the next ſolicitude of theſe bi- 
ſhops was to attempt to call back 
their non-conforming brethren, for 


_ purpoſe they -were invit- 
1798, Fork 


ſhop of Landaff s Apology for the 
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ed, by a circular. letter, to join 
in the council. The general 


anſwers given to this invitation 


were compriſed in à few words; 
ſuch as © wolves, forſwearers, in- 
truders, robbers, heretics, ſchiſma- 
tics.” Of theſe indignant ſons of 
the church, Camille Jourdan' had 


been the apologiſt, by ſtating, that, 


in the papers ſent to the council 
of five hundred by the directory, 
the commiſſion not. found that 
the nonjurors had formed more 


oppoſition to the laws than the con- 


forming clergy. The reporter had 
probably not read the papers; for 
the account of the biſbop of Blois 
is very different.“ I am perhaps 
the only one, ſays Gregoire, 
„% who has had the patience to read 
over the enormous collection of a- 
bout three thouſand packets, laid 
before the council. To prevent 
the ſale of the national lands, and 
the payment of taxes; to give pro- 
tection to deſerters and emigrants; | 
to hinder the young men from repair» 
ing to the ſervice of their country 
to order the cutting down the trees 
of liberty ; to t under foot the 
characteriſtic Figns of liberty; to 
be in an habitual ſtate of 3 
conſpiracies; to trouble the 77 
of families; to preach hatred and 
vengeance againſt the conformiſts; 
is the analyſis of this voluminous 
collection. 3 
Such was the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
of France previous to the holding 
of this national council. From the 
made of the ſtate of the 
church; with reſpett to the colo- 


nies and foreign miſſions, it appears 


that Corſica, which before the re- 
volution was under the ſpiritual 
juriſdiction of five biſnops, had 
now but one. In the number of 

the faithful which this iſland con- 


\.tains, is a colony of Greeks, de- 


{cendents of the ancient Spartans, 


who eryigrated Tg that claſſic . 


country 


| ways ſhown me t whom L was inde 


of your fellow ſuferers, the 


Juſtice has placed you again in the rank of men: Rudy to practiſe aud 
_-as well towards him as towards ſociety, of which'you now forim a 


time that you ſhould perſuade yourſelyes of the indifpenſable neceſſity of acknowledging 


join to this external mark of ,reſpect the exerciſe of every virtue: let your 


9 
. 


cbuntry at he cloſe bf the u cet 
tury, and who had ſhaken off their 
fpiritual allegiance from their ſi 
perior, the Greek archbiſhop of the 
college of St, Athanaſius, at Rome, 
at the epoch of taking the civil 
oath, and had put themſelves untler 
the galdance of the new biſhop of 
their dioceſe. The church in fete 
Weſt Indies, particularly in St. 
Domingo, bal pa partaken of the com- 
motiohs of that colony, of Which 
twelve prieſts had divi ed the eccle- 
fiaſtical labours. 'The apoſtle '6f 
that colony, as well as its civil de- 
Hverer, appears to have been the 
n general, Touffaitit Louver- 


rr x * 


fete « Nave zt the Une WANG Hen 
lotion), bad publiſned a procham 
tion * which breathes a ere 
piety ſcarcely expected to be found 
a general, much leſs In the fable 
commander of og rg 
Of the yt of St. Do. 
mingo ceded to __ French bythe 
late treaty, the archbiſhop, Who up. 
deared inelined to favvur the eon. 
ocation of à national council, dad 
been tranſtated from "thence t 1 
richer biſhoprick in Mexico, "The 
inhabitants 6f the örher ſants fn 
the Weſt Indies Had been tob = 
occupied * — their phyffe 
political exiſtence to pa Abb a o 


. — to 


ture, Wb, « by His Chriſtian vir- 
tues, his attachment to liberty, and 
his military talents, merits utiiver- 
fal efteem,” This general, Who 
has been called the man predicted 
by the abbé Raynal, as the aven- 
ger of his race, and their redeemer twenty years in thoſe 8 R 
from ſlavery (and Who was hitn- Tefs 'plering t the political 


* 10 Brethren and friends, beware of n cn i eiteumſtanee, with w. 
ceſs has crowned my undertakings, L have had the vain preſumption of attributing the 
glory to myſelf,  'The-light of religi 175 that Tory, and faithful guide of my. conduch has al- 

d—to God !1—to that infinite Being, by, whomyelire 

and move, Whoſe power extends over the whole of the human race, and whoſe fa lebe 

hand guides and governs the utiverſe, If the exanifts which I gave vou bud Been ff. 

"ficient to fix in yourhearts the love of that Beiug wo has heaped on us fo many benefits, 

* not now have been compelled to have awakeaed in you * the reulemibnner 
them. 

« After ſeeing yourſelves lightened -of thoſe tetters beneath eich you baus fo long 
time groaned, and after having recovered your rights, you mx, perhaps, in the getiriun 
of your joy, have attributed your change of condition to hatin mans Mone; but i 
ſuch has been yout bliadatſs, open your eyes; and be affured, that the wilt aud u 
which have accompliſhed the revolution that bas ſhaken off from your necks, and'thiſ> 
ameful yoke, are of God alone: is enefceace and 
ul your Uutics 
portion. - It is therdfere. 


ifitual Mx us; bit 
in the French ſettlements in Sbuth 
America, Cayenne, and Oufin, 
the pr "of religion _— 
Indians, as related Ree acque- 
min, Who reſid wes "of 


two objects to which you owe veneration, fubmiſſion, and . theſe two ohſeds 
are, God and the law. 

t Officers and ſoldiers of the army, the firſt of your duties is to hbubut God, the ben 
to ſerve your country. The frſt obligation conſiſts not only in the obſervation of s Vor. 
ſhip which ahgations of the earth are agreed to render to the Supreme Being, you a 
lea 
thoſe over whom you may have influence to the remembrance of a religion which they 
ſeem to have forgotten, and inſpire them with ſentiments neceffary to the purity of 
morale, without which the re-eftabliſimerit of order and peace witt become \ripoſſble-: 
let your example eſpecially, and, if it be neceffary, vor authority, correct chat _ 
\ *fiaffion.6f gaming, the fatal effects of which ate not * ev eee. 
e of n than with chat dente, & c. &e.“ 
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— 
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ufſſecting to the pious 


impoſſibility of 
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müll, as the means of ſpreading ci- 


viliſation and -knowledge,:than-at is 
mind, ſolici- 
tous for the cultivation of thoſe 
ſentiments which give their juſt 
value to hot. 

With the other, colonies belong- 
ing to the French in Africa and 
a5 little communication had 
The adminiſtrators 


taken place. 


of the iſlands of the Mauritius had 


ſold the eſtates of their clergy, and 
had paid them regularly their pen- 
fions. One of theſe lands had ten 
prieſts, but the morals of the peo - 
ple were not in the higheſt ſtate of 
parity another had twelve, and the 
arveſt of - piety. was abundant. 
They were formerly under the juriſ- 
dition of the archbiſhop of Paris, 
but at preſent acknowledged no 
ſupremayp. | 2 
Such is the preſent ſtate of the 
catholic faith in the countries de- 
ndent on France. Of the wel- 
re and proſperity of the church in 
foreign parts, the deſtruction of the 
ſeminary foreign mifhons at 
Paris, and the irreparable loſs of the 
manuſcripts. and correſpondence 
belonging to that ſociety, together 


vuith the interruption neceſſarily oc- 


caſioned by the war, leave this part 
of its modern hiſtory imperfect. . In 
the eaſtern part of the world, ac- 
cording to a memotial preſented to 
the conſtituent aſſembly, there was 
at that epoch ſix French biſhops, 


"and thirty- eight prieſts, who ſuper · 


intended fix colleges, and were aſ- 
fiſted by Indian acolytes, and ca- 
techumens. The eſtabliſhment ot 
Pondicherry maintained beſides two 
biſnops, aineteen miſſionaries, and 
2 college. At Camboya, Siam, 
Tunguin, and Pegu, there were alſo 
miſſionaries, and about three hun- 
dred thouſand believers. | From the 
communication 
with the eaſt, for the reaſons above 
mentioned, the report made to the 


\ 
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conndil-with neſpect to the mon- 
aries in China is a tranſcript 
from the intereſting voyage written 


by fir George Staunton, and the re- 


porter has not loſt fight of the tri- 


bute of praiſe paid by that elegant 


writer to the humanity of 

mi ſſionaries, in the double ſalvation 
which they offer to expoſed in- 
fants, nor failed to put in contraſt 
the effects of the *. and prac- 
tice of the goſpel, with the ferocity 
of paganiſm, and the ignorance of 
thoſe European philoſophers who 
boaſt the ſuperior mildneſs of its 
inſtitutions, and the beneficence of 
its laws. rr. 

Of the different religious eſta» 
bliſhments in the eaſt, on the ſhores 
of the Mediterranean, little has been 
learnt. The Chriſtian college of 
Damaſcus is praiſed - by the vicat 
of the Holy Land; but all in that 
quarter have not; it appears, the 
ſame claim to his approbation. At 
Grand Cairo, the Latin and 


2 ſhare the ſame church, a 


live together in mutual charity and. 


toleration. This liberty of >wors 


ſhip, it ſeems, repoſes on a charter 
granted by Mahomet, or which 
made part of a treaty concluded at 
that period with the Chriſtians, 
This treaty has been ſpokent of by 
various publiciſts. A copy now 
exiſting in Paris has been trau ſlated 
very lately, and the printing of it 
in the French and Arabic, with a 


preface eſtabliſhing its authenticity, 


was n at the preſſes of the re- 
pu die. Beben, a Chaldee prieſt 


of Moſul, near ancient Nineveh, 


and who. is now in Paris, aſſerts, 
that the original of this treaty is in. 
the hands of the religious order of 
the Jacobites. Application had 
been made to the late apoſtvlical 


vicar of Babylon, who is now gone 


as conſul to Maſcat in Arabia, and 
to Gallois, 4 conſul at Bagdad, as 
well as others, to make diligent 

#5" "PA | ſearch, 
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ſearch. Information on this ſub- 
Je& has been ſince gained; and it 


is highly probable, that this object 


of reſearch, the original treaty, is 
now exiſting at Deir - Afferem, the 
reſidence of the Jacobite patriarch, 
near Merdin. 7 4 

At Smyrna and Conſtantinople, 
there were eleven or twelve eſta- 


bliſhments, of which the Lazariſtes 


compoſed the principal part. Of 
theſe miſſionaries, little that is fa- 
vourable is related. At the epoch 
of the revolution, quarrels civil 
and religious aroſe between the dif- 
ferent members of theſe ſocieties, 
in which the Porte interpoſed by 
ſhutting up their houſes at Con- 
ſtantinople, and placing them tem- 
pn under the direction of the 


urkiſh miniſter of, police. When 


the late embaſſador, Aubert Du- 
bayet, arrived at Conſtantinople, 
the eſtabliſhments were put into 
his poſſeſſion; and as no good ac- 
count could be given of the civiſm 
of the miſſionaries, the keys were 
remitted to two Ex- jeſuits, who 


reſided in that city. The religious 


eſtabliſhments were filled up by Ex- 
jeſuits of good reputation, who 
- were ſcattered over the Levant. A 
French church was opened at Con- 
ſtantinople ; and the reis-effendi, in 
giving the orders, teſtified the in- 
tereſt he. took in this att of religi- 
ous -toleration. 5597 +14 4) 7 
While the expenſes of theſe miſ. 
ſionaries were defrayed from funds 
that were conſecrated for that pur- 
poſe, the views. of their miſſion 
were in general religiouſly fulfilled ; 
but, as the propagation of the ca- 
tholic faith is no langer among the 
firſt objects of French government, 
it can ſcarcely be expected that 
zeal on the part of the faithful will 
entirely compenſate for indifference 
on the part of the governors. s. 
Theſe eſtabliſhments are, how. 
ever, not very burdenſome; from 


* 


that is pourin 
fide 
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the laſt accounts of the -expendi. 
ture, the whole did not amount 
annually to more than 280;000 
livres, 11,666 pounds ſterling. Wbe⸗ 
ther the government will counte- 
nance theſe ſpiritual embaſſies, from 
litical motives, is uncertain, 
heſe - miſſionaries have already 
rendered valuable ſervices * to 
{cience and literature; and it myſt 
be regretted that theſe ſources of 
nowinhs 2p now ſhut up to 
Europ! PO OE. 
In this intereſting ſtruggle of the 
catholic church, with the tortent 
in on it from every 
fide from infidelity, nothing is more 
amuſing to a ſerious byſtander than 
to witneſs the heſitations, the de- 
ference, the deciſions, and the va- 


rious conflicts between pious, = 
ich 


judice and manly reſolve 


agitate the breaſts of theſe” vene- - 
rable fathers, when they look to- 
wards the author and finiſher" of 
their faith, the holy ſee. © The 
learned reporter, in order to excuſe 
the ſchiſms of the conſtitutional 
clergy from the authority of the 
court of Rome, which the pope 
has characteriſed in his bulls and 
briefs by heretical rebellion, has 

uoted the authorities of former 

hiſmatics, ſuch as Melchior Ca- 
nus, in his advice to the emperor 
Charles V.; of Beſſarion to the 
council of Florence, and even of 
St. Bernard; of the oppoſition 
made by the Italian biſhops to the 
late bull antorem fidei, againſt . 
which, when ſent to the council of 
Caſtille to obtain the exequatur, 
proteſts had been made by the 
Gallican biſhops, and had counter- 
ated, though with extreme diff» 
culty, its effects. Emboldened by 
theſe authorities, which ſan&tioned 
their oppoſition to the authority of 
the holy ſee, they turn the arms of - 
the church againſt the holy father 
himſelf, and quote the a 
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of an Engliſh writer, who proves, 
from the famous bull in cana Do- 
nini, that the pope _— received 
into his port the Veſſels of the Eng- 
liſh, who were heretics; and given 
them aid, is himſelf excommuni- 
cated, without power of abſolu- 
tion, even at death, but by another 
pope; for ſuch are the deciſions of 
this bull. nth 
Whether the pope has incurred 
this penalty or not, it appears that, 
latterly, the holy father had thrown 
a look of tenderneſs over the dif- 
trated ſtate of the church, and 
even before the late treaty of peace 
had ſhown a diſpoſition to put an 
end to the troubles that divided it. 
Secret correſpondences had been 
carried on for that purpoſe, which 
it was not prudent to make public; 
and had the government of France 
ſhown ſelf liberal and tolerant, 
religious as well as civil 1 
would probably have been reſtore: 
As the reporter is convinced that 
the catholic- religion, well under- 
ſtood, is the excluſive friend of all 
free governments, he congratulates 
the councils on its » progreſs in 
Southern America, where there are 
many learned biſhops and prieſts. 
In proteſtant countries in Europe, 
beſides thoſe already mentioned, it 
appears that chapels are opened in 
Sweden, and maſs has lately been 
celebrated at Stockholm, for the 
firſt time theſe 200 years paſt. In 
Ruſſia, a catholic archbiſhop bas 
been eſtabliſned at Mohilow, who, 
it appears, is but little diſpoſed to 
yield to the invaſions of the court 
of Rome. In ſome part of the ca- 
tholic cantons of Sw itzerlaud, the 
light is piercing; in others the dark- 
neſs is yet viſible. In the northern 


parts of Italy, the regeneration is 


making haſty ſtrides. ; In Nap 
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new order of things is ariſing fa- 
vourable both to religion and li- 
berty, of which motives of pru- 
dence prevent at preſent the pub · 
lication. ln gi! 
{ The learned biſhop, after detail- 
ing the various difficulties which. 
had occurred in the convocation of 
this national council, from the. no- 
velty and danger of the circum- 
ſtances, and the ſituation in which. 
my were 9 hĩs intereſt · 
n rt with an eloquent perora- 
9 venerable aſſembly of = 
verend fathers:— “ The political 
world is ſhaken to its centre; the 
inquiſition and deſpotiſm, ty ranny, 
civil and religious, are crumbling 
to the duſt; although ſufficient 
data be not laid down to indicate 
the exact term, or calculate the 
« total reſult of this general ſhock 
impreſſed on the world, which en- 
ightened men, even among the 
Jews, conſider as the forerunners 
of changes yet more ſtrange. and 
eventful. The whole of prophegy 
is now accompliſhing : it is not for 
us to know the time and the mo- 
ment; nevertheleſs, from the ap- 
pearance of the natural and moral 
henomena which preſent them- 
lves to our eyes, the Chriſtian 
is compelled to concentrate his 
thoughts; to aſk if the epoch be 
not near in which the catholic re- 
ligion ſhall enlighten- the. whole of 
the new world; when the deſcend- 
ents. of the gentiles among us (the 
race of modern infidels), ſhall be 
deprived of · the lights of the goſpel, 
which they have abuſed; when tbe 
remains of the tribe, of Iſrael. whom 


the breath of God has ſcattered 


over the face of the earth, ' ſhall 
acknowledge him whom they have 

. pierced, and ſhall become a conſ 
tion to the church.“ ire 


and Portugal the ſuſpicions of - The firſt acts of the council 
government have preventedalmgſt the-publication of a ſynodical letter 


all correſpondence ; but in Spain a to the paſtors, -- 


d to the faithful, 
3 on 


% 
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on the means of eſtabliſhing reli- 8 iſtry, whatever might hae 
ious peace; and a letter to the been their opinions on the qui 
Fimops and prieſts reſident in tions which have divided thechurch 
France, in the ſame ſpirit of Chriſ- of France. The biſhops of forei 
tian charity. As the primary ob- churches were to be preſented with 
ject of the council was to lay down the decree of reconciliatian; and 
a plan of general pacification, the article of the ſubmiſſion of the 
theſe reverend fathers proceeded plan to the pope was conceived 
methodically to inquire what ought in a ſpirit of entire ſubjection. 
to be the nature of the plan of The Gallican church, after 
conciliation? to whom this union teſting its inviolable Ache 
ought to be propoſed? in - what tk A. R. Church, acknow. . 
fpirit, and on what points they ges that the pope, is by, diving 
ought to agree? what ought to be right the viſible chief; and that 
the conditions of the pacihcation? be thereby has the -primacy f 
and whether it were neceſſary td honour-and juriſdiction; that the 
addreſs it to the pope, and likewiſe members af it profeſs all the 
to the biſhops of foreign churches, mas received by the catholie 
Theſe various topics underwent church, and condemn all the er. 
long'examination. "Phe firſt article rors which it has proſcribed; 
reſpecting the nature of the pans Amidſt the great and extraondi. 
was Vague and indiſtinct; the baſe nary events Which were taki 
of it was ſtated to be the three vir - place in Europe, the ſituation 
tues, of charity, juſtice, and truth, the French poſſeſſions in / on 
and proportioned to che extent of diſtant parts of the world 
ine evils that had deſolated the not efcaped our attention. After 
Gallican church. The next, which the defeat of the rebels, mentioned 
relates to the individuals and bo- in our laſt, it appears that the co- 
dies that ſhould be invited to cons lony of St. Domingo: began ſ0 1. 
fe this union, was more preciſe ſume an aſpect of order and culti- 
d ſpecific. The emigrant prieſts vation. The conduct of the com- 
were excluded from neceſſity, be» mi Santhonax had been the 
in a ſtate of baniſhment; and ſubject ofviolentdebatesinthelegif 
of thoſe who reſided in France, the lature, previous to the i8th of Fruc- 
majority remained under the inter · tidor; and the influence of the anti 
dict, as long as they perfiſted in directorial party had weighed down 
their refuſal to ſubmit to the laws every evidence that was attemptel 
of the republic. With reſpect to tu be adduced io fa vour of his ad- 
the points on which they ought to miniſtration. It would be tov 
agree, and the ſpirit in which long, and, for the purpoſes of ge- 
were to act, it was propoſed that a nerat hiſtory, too 'tedious to enter 
es oblivion ſhould cover all into the detail of the conflict which 
r diſſenſions, and that the took place between the various 
acknowledged tenets of the church parties; but, ſince the te-eſtabliſb- 
ſhould be the preſcribed articles of ment of order, and the re · or 
nm pM. om to o_— of paci - nifation of the govern . 
ation, jt was accorded as a gene- negroes, it appears, by official pt 
ral rule, that all paſtors and prieſts, eee returned ka labour; the 
who ſhould remain faithful to their habitations that have been de- 
vocation, ſhould be called, without ſtroyed were ' rebuilt ; and the 
diſtintion, to the exerciſe of the plantations that had {GE 
| | y 
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haye again b turned to 

ſiderabl goin bom ap 1 5252 6 
port made of the Ne ſtate 

colony was 1 8 by the ac- 
knowled edgement of a member of th 
upper council, ſince baniſhe' 
whoſe information was not, there- 
fore, to be ſuf] * The negroes 
indent themſely ves or terms, or take 
their wages in kind, or ate in the 
produce Accor 10 to N a- 


greements mac 6, proprie- 
tor; and hy 700 Nee 


t 
theſe repor r wound Hed 
"ei bie fed ftacle of 


by the m 
human mi ery, 

The pacikcation of the French 
republic with the empire had 
been cJoyrngy by the tr of 
Campo Formig * * 1 N reſs of 


Radſtadt. The is C 


els was re at "vi with 
the fate of 9795 e. wed was Serted 
that an ae of. the repreſen. 
tatives of ſuch high and mig 
powers, inte} 12 4 ane 
with the empiee, Would form an 
epoch mug Wee 
10 than t hat * the treaty 0 
ſtphalis 3 nous | 
5 ing thrice would be laid by 
further on about to be 


7555 y the Frens repubii ynder I 
e 127855 tion the hoy of & 
ſtria to = 1205 of th 


abe relimi- 
naries 9175 eobey ; 
and that gs (NE of the 
Freed wolf ecked or awed 
byf uch an u. be che ill and power, 
any 49910 >ns of further a oY 
Fmt Bo were diſcovered. The 
enipotentiaries from, various pow- 
e had ACN AY affernbl ſed, whilſt 
bade had d waited - in 
Italy tilt the gin ratification of 
the treaty with the emperor ha 
taken place, was employed in plan- 
bing or arran 0g, the geo Rents 
which he had formed. The 
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meats. of this new | 


oe in 


ut 


imbued 


bine e ipto which general 


I9 
name had ſunk the providgonal Ci 
pagnne, "and Tra * E. 
ics, had taken hs N Pike cqhſti- - 
rution for their guide. The . 
ranifation of the QTR 1 
ſtate had 
ranged under the direction 
fg, e, 1745 bs of tru 
and dignity ha le ee · 
ably g his Nenne 175 
exerciſe of power, the general apo 
letter which be Ml. 
dreſſes to the Cifal Ipive pep 
his Jeaving their territory, in bableh 
he informs them, © that the incop- - 
veniences which may ariſe from his 
fallibility in having 8 mis- 


taken the intriguer for the man o 


worth much leſs than wouls 
wor ariſen had he left the nomi: - 
tion to themſelves before thi 
were yet organiſed.” He moreov 
1 to them, * that ; te 7 
the firſt example in hiſto 
peo le 09 had become wg with- | 
ions, revolutions, or com- 
rance h 


motions; that 1 15 ad fein 
e it; the being de | 


ew liberty ould 

1 5 GR, 

Banch, 185 moſt rope, 

| Hoa republic in Firobe 
od learn how to pref; * 


rey, by becoming worth 
their h gh deſtiny, in making only 
wiſe and moderate laws, an exe · 
cuting 4. with force and energy 
by favouring the N of know- 
ledge, and reſpe cin rights o 
1 1 0 Res 0 them al- 
ſo to make up t military force of 
eir country, not with va $3 
or diſſolute men, but with — 
with the principles wv th 
republic, and immediately attach. 
the'proſperity of their cqun 
le 9d rv, for fu divided' and 
owed down o man 
under the yoke of K 190, 
would never Bave acquired their 
liberty ; ; but With regulations like 
theſe, i in a few years, were * 
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left to themſelves, no power on 


. earth would take it from them ; that 
till that period France would, pro- 
- te& them againſt the attacks of 
their neighbours, and that her po- 


litical ſyſtem. would be united to 
their on: he finiſhed hy remark- 
ing, & that in order to conſolidate 
their liberty, and with the view 
only of their proſperity and happi- 
neſs, he had undertaken a-t 


which could | hitherto haye been 
inſpired only by ambition and the 


love of power ; that he was then 
about to leave them to return only 
by the orders of his government, 


or if any imminent danger awaited 


their republic, for whole glory in 
every place, wherever the ſervice of 
his country ſhould call him, he 
ſhould entertain the moſt ſincere 
and the moſt anxious ſo- 


4+ 


Buqnaparte left Italy at the mo- 


ment when the Ciſalpine govern- 


ment was duly inſtalled (20 Noy.). 
The opening of the Ciſalpine 


- legiſlature preſented nearly the ſame 


ſcenes as had been witneſſed in 


France at the firlt fittings of the 


conſtituent aſſembly. Although it 
is ſaid that Buonaparte had exer- 
ciſed his beſt judgment in the elec. 
tion of the individuals who com- 
poſed theſe bodies, they were 
found, when aſſembled, to form 


' put an heterogeneous maſs ; dif- 


cordant in their views and ſen- 
timents, and jealous and ſuſpicious 
of each other. Ignorant of the 
true landmarks of liberty, ſome 


enacted the parts of the Paris jaco- 


bins, and made abſurd and inexe- 


cutable propoſitions ; others, juſtly. 


affrighted at the exaggeratian of 
their collegues, made counterpro- 


poſitions of tendencies ſo different, 


as to incur, with no meaſured 
ter the diſapprobation of the 


republican party. Diſcordant as 


they were in their opinions and 


\ 


Among the con 


the treaty, this port and its de 


— 


ſentiments reſpecting each oths 
all parties in the leg ative hr 
blies united againſt the executive 
power. This jealouſy of the exe. 
cutive power, which is a Virtus 
in a deſpotic ſtate, where, every 
thing torn. from that power i 
an addition to the liberties of the 
people, becomes a political vice of 
the moſt dangerous kind when; it 
is exerciſed againſt the executiy 
power of a free ſtate, If in de. 
ſpotic governments this power cg 
not Wd weak, loi 8 
ments, which are regulated hy pte- 
Ciſe and written. laws, it can hardly 
be too ſtrong, while. It does nt 
violate the ſtrict letter of the law; 
and force thus tempered, eſpecially 
in the beginning of new garen 
1 . is one DE {ag moſt eſſeytial 
and important attributes of liberty, 
eine OY 
aging againſt the pope, it my 
e remembered.” that the” poſt of 
Ancona, in the Adriatic, waz ah 
object of no ſmall moment, Bj 


pendencies were to remain in 
poſſeſſion of the French till the gon. 
tinenta} peace. By this treaty, a 
the peace had taken places Ancona 
ought to bare been reſtored to the 
holy. ſee, It had, however, been 
too long under the tutorage of the 
French not to have ynlearnt mo 

of its habitual feelings of reyeren- 


tial allegiance, The people of At: 


cona, probably ſtimulated by 
French party or the French governs 


ment, declared themſelves ſoye- 


reign, and communicated their e. 
ſolve to be free, and their will to 
form themſelves into a repreſenta/ 


tive gavernment under the pro, 


tection of France, to the French 


general, who commanded in that 


quarter, and who inſtantly ac» 


ceded to the with, and proclaimed 


the free and independent republic 
of Ancona, The republic of St. 


Marine 
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Marino underwent alſo, at this 
period, a revolution; andthe power 
and patronage of the ſtate, which 
had hitherto been concentered in 
the hands of the nobles, was now 
diſtributed in equal portions among 
the council of the ſtate; - 

The journey of Buonaparte 
through Switzerland would have 
reſembled a triumph, Had his va- 
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ſtadt, where he found the plenipo- 


tentiaries aſſembled, and where he 


exchan with count Meerfeldt 
the ratification' of the (treaty: of 
peace with the court of Vienna. 
As ſoon as this ceremony had taken 


ce, he departed from Radſtadt 


Paris, leaving behind bim the 
commiſſarĩes Treilbatd and Bon- 


nier to 8 the republic in 


vity correſponded with the eager - the c that was to open on 

neſs of bomage; ; he arrives ar N the Grit of of January *nſuing.”” 
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baſly from, Spain ty 4 "the :Indiſp ftion « of 1 Various Cate 
didates for . Tiara. W againf the * 7 


the Fope. 


4 7 Conſequences this 


cuſe far lth, the . 
rection "the Pep le' at Rome, "The 

ek Of ct 3 mary E cape 0 

7 art of” the French.” 


of the 
city. and indiſcrimmate MS us 
70 fb Palace. 


dor | to R 
any his ne innocent of the Murde 


li 2 Ti ad of State, C 
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oh ut, Dominus. E 


gy 0% ged to render i in * 45 2 their Poſje 


Popular T umult 25 


"French Directory make it n 
n 2 Berthier,” wt 


Roman Republic proclaimed. Flick 
Car dinal Maury 2 | Ropa- 


nk. Cres 


; Review act le 


I the Dec he 
which precipitated Deine and Fats the; apal Authorny, Dat. 


1 fectioꝶ of Kg, Catholic Place, 
mig with the Pre 
that 
 Mbdication. Removed rom Rome. Happy 

His Character. Refle#ions on the Reval, 


wards the 


tion, CU of the P. Pope. after 


eſtabliſhed by the 1 French at Rome. 


N the hi of the paſt year, 
the wen e eln the 
canvas, and Neue firſt in order of 
time, is that aſſemblage of tempo- 
* and 9 — power, the papel 

ee; which, after repeated ſtru 
er diſſolution, of which 1 de 
ſketches have been given in our 
preceding hiſtory, now ſunk into, 
it leaſt, a te 


The riſe and progreſs of this 


rary annihilation. 


Oo” of the Proteſiant Potber to« 
evious to the eule 
Hir Cunduct after his 


2425 peiable in Retirement, 


mighty 1 which held ſo wide 
a domiaion over the human race, 
and whoſe inflience not only di- 
reed the affairs of earth, but per- 


vaded the inviſible world; has of- 


ten ſwelled the page of the hiſto- 
The "annals of hiſtory have 


rian. 
indeed 8 been little elſe 
than records of the tyranny of this 


church; and its decline, and poſ. 
fibly its fall, at this portentous 4 
| — 
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fon of reformation and PER 
no- leſs, worthy af attention, 
have already given the details of 
negotiations between the Fr 
republic and the — Rs | 
proceed to recor ich 
took place at | ys from e be- 
riod? —— Buonapatte ſigned the 
treaty at Tolentino, to that when 
the Roman ſenate and people were 
Again praclaimed at the capital. 
Buonaparte, after Maßes, given 
another reſpite to the holy ſee, by 
the ſignature of left the 
dominions of the pope in pocenon 
4 a ſmall portion of his army till 


n of the treaty were exe. 


During 5 negotiation, the . 


ſtruck Fith W N and ex- 

Pecting rol no W freeda 
Gai "he. exteuded to 0 0 1 fe 
made reparations or flight to 
inge with ſuch. of hi s treaſures 
28 could be convenient 7 traglport- 
- All was anarchy and gonfu- 


fion * Rome till the be. of peace. 
was tur Ns. 


2 z when the po POR 
At rom | his purpoſe of . 
he wo were SST r in- 


eee 


wo Tr tj MN 


had nevertheleſs lego 
700 by dg craig ent. 
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thrown; three of 12 
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were empty; h 
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exhauſted by the N which 
had already been m ERR | 
tribute of the ara ice gr ed 
the French-the laſt ſumi 9 
: _ to execute the pre nt treaty, 
* was e * make new 
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of ſtate, the cardinal a * 
im oleh had had again beg the 
holy: ſee, in calamities, d newly 
75 liſhed its ruin. The facn. 
38055 00 EE ceſſs 
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nor the energy which the cireum- 
ſances of the times required; but 
no power or {kill were perhaps ſuf · 
icient to repair ſo diſordered a ma- 
chine : the chief merit of his ſhort 
adminiſtration was, that he did not 
accelerate its diſſolution, © © 

The ſymptoms of this diffolu- 
tion had long ſince d, and 
the peace of Tolentino, far from 
zrerting, had only added to the 


revolutionary or fanatical ſpirit had 
peryaded the eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 
all its parts. While in the jurif- 
dition of Ancone, at Macenta, 
veſi, and Monte St. Elpidio, fre- 


againſt the French, which were 
quelled only by ſhedding torrents of 
blood, the inhabitants of the d 

of Urbino are ſaid to have expreſſ 

ed a degree of horror at the idea of 
returning under the papal yoke; 
and the provinces ſitua 
the capital, little anxious to con- 
ceal their treaſon, expreſſed their 
viſhes of re· union to the Ciſpadane 
republic, WMA 


conceived great indignation againſt 
the holy A, on rr 45 of 1 ( 
tempt ſhown to the mediation of 
D'Azara, nevertheleſs, from mo- 
tires of attachment to the perſon 
of the pape, and of religious re- 
ſpect for his ſacred authõrity, he 
permitted his embaſſador to return 
again to Rome. The reigning par- 
ty at Madrid took ad vantage alſo of 
this renewal of filial affection in 
the king to rid themſelves of two 
prieſts, the archbiſhops of Seville 
and Seleucia, whoſe influence and 
conduct were. ſu d to have 
deen an obſtacle to their plans. 
Theſe prelates, with the 
cardinal Lorenzano, archbifhop of 
Toledo, formed the embaſſy to 


Rome, to compliment the pope, 


public penury and difcontent. 'A | 


quent in ſurrections took place 


The lon ſeries of mortification | 
niearer to | 


Py. was become an object of 
Although bis catholic majeſty had 


., ba nekber the experience and aid bien with-their' counſels. 


The archbiſhop of Toledo, a man 
of exemplary life and manners, un- 
dertook the journey from apo» 
ſtolical motives $ the two others, 
D'Eſpuig and Muſquiz, the laſt of 
whom was the queen's confeſſor, 
annexed imaginary ideas of great 
importance to their miſſion, whi 


they had ſought from motives of 


perſonal ambition. A reſidence of 
a few months convinced thoſe two 
relates, that their embaſſy, which 
d occaſioned fo much ſpeculation 
both in Italy and Spain, would 
prove fruitleſs and unavailing with 
reſpe& to their deſigns. They re- 
turned to Spain, leaving behind 
them the archbiſhop of Toledo, 
who, like an affectionate ſon, fol- 
lowed his father to the end of his 
temporal career, conſoling him by 
his preſence, amidſt all his diſtreſſes 
and troubles. C 


through which the pope had lately 
paſted, affected his health ſo much, 
that at this period his life was de- 
ſpaired of; and though his office 


ambition, various cardinals” put 
themſelves forward as candidates 
for the tiara. His unexpected re- 
covery diſappointed their hopes, 28 
well as thofe of the Roman people, 
who were wearied with ſo long and 
extraordinary a reign, and who 


flattered themſelves that a change 
would terminate, or, at leaſt, all: 
their miſeries. This diſaffecti 


was principally manifeſted towards 
his nephew, the duke of Braſchi. 
Amongf the ehief ſubjects of dif- 
content againſt Pius VI., was bis 
extravagant fondneſs for his ne- 
phews. The duke of Brafchi had 


long been loaded with the Tp&iks 


and execrations of the people, b 
fore the ſpirit of 1 ms 
prevailed among them. Their curſes 
were not only deep, but now ut- 
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tered in a tone ſo loud, that the 


duke was compelled to quit Rome 
with precipitation. Inſurrectionary 
placards were ſtuck up at his pa 
lace; French airs were ſung in 


public; revolutionary witticiſms 
were heard in every quarter; and 
the political death of the holy fee 
was mentioned as an event which 


would ſpecdily take place, ſince, it 


was profanely obſerved, to & be at 
that lime in the act of receiving 
extreme unction. “ i 
The reins of government had of 
late heen ſo looſely held, that theſe 


marks of popular indignation had 


been left unnoticed, or at leaſt un- 


reſtrained. Little comparative dan- 
r was to have been apprehended 


e exceſſes, ſince the means 


of inſurrection were Wapting among 


ſo -enervated a pe ple; ut: the 
court, which had remained, /as. it 


were, a paſſive ſpectator of thoſe 


diſorders, began about the middle 
of the ſummer to change its opera- 
tions, and became tyrännical 
through fear, The garriſon of St. 


Angelo was at once changed and 


augmented; the caſtle furniſhed 
with ammunition and proviſions, as 
if about to undergo a ſiege; and 
troops were diſtributed in different 
quarters of the town. The deteſt- 
able French ſyſtem of ſuſpicion 
became at Rome the order of the 
day ; many of the inhabitants were 


arreſted and impriſoned as ſuſpect- 


ed; the people, whoſe only conſola- 


tion under the miſeries which they 


felt was the liberty of murmuring 
againſt them, were indignant at be- 
ing deprived of this laſt comfort, 


and, boldly declared that the laſt 
hour of the holy ſee was come. 


This revolutionary ſpirit, which 


no papal edits could charm, and 
"which the chains and dungeons of 
St. Angelo could but little repreſs, 
was aided by the pecuniary embar- 

the ſtate, The cedele, 


raſſments qQ 
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or paper money, had already 
l when the uh, 
ment was obliged to make z 
emiſſion of this diſcredited gunen. 
cy. The contributions exadted 
the French at the treaty of Tolen. 
tino had exhauſted every Private 
and public coffer; and the'riches of 
the clergy now remained the only 
reſource. But -how form any'at. 
tempts againſt that ſacred. aid in. 
violable property? The profane 
touch of joſeph II. had ſoalarme 
the pontiff in an early part of his 
reign; that he had \undertaken x 
journey from Rome ta Vienna, it» 
reclaim the wanderer, and aſſert the 
ar or of the church. Long 
ad the thunder of the'vaticanyoll 
ed againſt the ſacrilegious horn 
of the French legilature; and dg 
that ſpirit of injuſtice which had 
dared to confound the treafvre of 
the church with that of the fate, 
Could it then be imagined thattha 
authority which had been wok 
ſtrenuouſly exerciſed in oppoling 
ſuch daring innovations, that the 
head of the church itſelf, that he 
who was ſpecially choſen to be the 
guardian of its ſacred rights, ſhould 
become himſelf the violator? Such 
were the inquiring murmurs of the 


aſtoniſhed clergy when they-beheld 


the edi which enjoined them, both 
ſecular and regular, to preſent 4 
detailed account of their poſſeſſions, 
and to advance, by way of loan, 4 
ſixth part of their value to the exi. 
gencies of the ſtate. _ 

This ſacrilegious innovation nib 
ed a hoſt of new enemies, and theſe 


the moſt dangerous againſt the holy 
Nee. - The 


„ whenever he ap- 
peared in public, was received wit 
marks of diſapprobation. Several 
of the cardinals were alſo inſulted; 


but the public rage continued to de 
chiefly pointed at his nephew, on 


whom was laviſhed every ex 


of indignation and contempt. 2 


tit of inſubordination gained 
round ; political conf iracies were 
belly formed, amongſt which that 
the ſtudents at Rome appeared 
the moſt prominent. The arreſts and 
impriſonments, which ſometimes 
took place, only ſerved to aggravate 
the evil, The government had fallen 
into too much contempt to be 
greatly the object of ſear; and the 
pe, without having exereiſed any 


fances of the times might have in 
ſome meaſure juſtified, was re- 
liced to the undeſerved and dif- 
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It was in this diſtracted fituation 
of affairs, that Joſeph Buonaparte, 
the brother of the general, entered 
Rome, as embaſſador from the 
french republic. The peace of 
Campo Formio, which had juſt been 
fened, left no further hopes of 
Auſtrian interference; and the pope 
ielded without heſitation to various 
reclamations made by the French 
miniſter; among which were, the re- 
duction of his troops, the releaſe of 
thoſe inhabitants of Rome and fo- 
reigners who had been impriſoned 
for their political opinions, the 
clearing the eccleſiaſtical ſtate from 
French emigrants, and the diſmiſſal 
of the Auſtrian general, Provera, 
ſent by the court of Vienna for the 
papal ſervice, - ' N 

The preſence of Joſeph Buona- 
parte, who is repreſented as mild and 
gentle in his manners, unlike thoſe 
ferocious emiſſaries* of the French 
government who have been com- 
monly ſent under the form of com- 
miſſaries and diplomatic agents, to 
ſerve, or rather diſgrace the cauſe 
of the republic in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, excited new hopes of happier 
days andiſerener times to the Chiefs 
of the Roman government, - 

But although a momentary calm 
appeared on the French horizon, 


the ſtorm was gathering in the Cis- 
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alpine republic. The refuſal or 


it of ſeverity, which the circum- 


treffing ſtate of ſuſpicious tyrants. '. 


28; 


delay of the holy ſee to acknow- 


ledge its. political exiſtence, was 


deemed a ſufficient - motive to 
threaten a declaration of war; and 
the promiſe of acknowledgement, 
extorted by the menace, ſerved only 
to awaken new. claims, whic 
though obſolete and abſurd from 
their antiquity, being founded on 


tranſactions between pope Stephen 


and king Pepin, ſerved as a pretext 


for the claimants to ſeĩſe on the fort 


St. Leon, of which they gained- po-. 
ſeſſion after a bloody reſiſtance from 
the- militia and armed peaſantry of 
the vicinage. The orators proceed. 
ed no further on their march; a 
brief, in form, acknowledging the 
exiſtence, and expreſſing a Kere 
to live in good underſtanding 
with the new republic, 'recom- 
mended by the French miniſter, 
put a ſtop to further | hoſtilities, 
againſt which the pontiff could 
have made no long or effectual re- 
ſiſtance, even had he not already 
reiched* the end of the papal ca- 
reer. n 
There was nothing at this epoch 
(28 December), either in the con- 
duct of the people or the govern- 
ment, which threatened its imme- 
diate ſubverſion. Both had been 
of late ſo much accuſtomed to ſuf. 
fering and mortifications, that they 
ſeemed to feel adverſity but tightly. 
The government had ſoftened great- 
ly its late ſeverity; and the people 
had fallen from accents of rage and 
clamor into their habitual murmurs: 
The partiſans of the French revo- 
lution were numerous; but the clafs 
the. moſt reſpectable, and moſt 


dreaded by the government, the 


moderate and reaſoning party, mani- 
feſted no ſymptoms of extraordinary 
diſcontent; and'the vigilance of the 
police was deemed ſufficient to re- 
ſtrain the turbulent diſpoſitions 0 
the reſt, But notwithſtanding th 

| | apparent 
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apparent tranquillity; a few fanatics 
had conceived the idea that a revo- 


three perſons addreſſed themſelves 
to the French embaſſador (26th De- 
cember), to- inform him of their 
intentions, and inquire if the French 
government would protect their 
revolution when once effected. The 
embaſſador rejected their overtures, 
and peremptorily enjoined them 
never to come again into his pre- 
ſence with ſuch projects, of which 
he diſplayed to them the folly and 


impracticability. The follow ing 


day, however, a tumult took place 
near the quarter of the Villa de Me · 
dicis, in which two of the pope's 
dragoons were killed by the inſur- 
NES Feu aſſembled to the number of a 
undred. Theſe were afterwards 
diſperſed; many were arreſted; and 
as the French cockade, which they 
had aſſumed, wore the appearance 
of French ſupport or connivance, 
the embaſſador haſtened the next 
morning (28th December) to the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, to. give in the liſt 
of thoſe who, employed in his ſer- 
vice or placed under his protection, 
had ithe right of wearing it; requeſt». 
ing that every other. perſon by 
w it was worn might be pu- 
niſhed. Six of the inſurgents had 


taken refuge in the juriſdiction of 


the palace of France; theſe the em- 
baſſador conſented alfo to give up, 
that no doubt might remain with 

reſpect to his conduct or intentions, 
and that their impunity might not 
encourage others. 


- 


While this interlocution was tak- 
ing place between the two miniſters, 
the popular tumult, if ſuch name 
could be given to the ſmall number 
who had put themſelves in inſur - 
re&ion, became more ſerious; and 
at/the cloſe of the day the gates of 
the French palage were entered by 
twenty perſons, one of whom, a 
rench artiſt, vehemently demanded 
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5 eaſily be effected; and 


diction of the palace, had fired on 


| er rh by what authority they 
1 


the aid of the Frency republly 
their liberty was now aſſured, I 
miniſter, ſtruck with his inſdlut 
4 ordered him, wich hy 
comrades, to quit the palace, ad 
ing them, that unleſs they Lattanty 
obeycd he would. take -ſevers mg, 
ſures againſt them. The milizy 
officers who were with the minile 
remonſtrated alſo with them on tle 
folly and raſhneſs of their condug, 
Meanwhile- the tumult increaked 
withaͤut, and the cry of the . 
public and the Roman people wa 
echoed through the courts: of the 
palace, and along the adjoining 
ſtreets. 5 
The French officers who der 
with the embaſſador propoſed u 
drive the inſurgents from the qui 
diction of the palace by farce; but 
the miniſter, jadging that his ay; 
thority would be ſufficient to deter 
mine their departure, put on the 
inſignia of his office, with, the is. 
tention, as he ſpoke the Italian ku, 
guage, of addreſſing the, multitude, 
is pacific intentions webe,prevent 
ed by. a diſcharge of +amulketr, 
which proceeded from a patty of 
cavalry, who, in traverſing gh fur. 


the inſurgents in the court. The 
embaſſador advanced between the 
inſurgents and ay at à mo- 
ment when a company of inlantry 
were about to continue the firggand, 


violated his juriſdiction, force 
them to a momentary retreat, Re- 
turning to- the inſurgents in the 
court of the palace, who were. ad- 
vancing as the fell back, be 
menaced them with the fabres 
of the military who accompanied 
him, if they proceeded further, A 
ſecond 4diſcharge from the pope" 
ſoldiers, which paſſed over the heads 
of the French, * killed thoſe bo 
were in the rear, led the embaſſader 


to divide his ſmall force, which 
couliſted 


* 
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fſted only of a few officets; and court of Rome to have provoked 

The — — the multi- to bew böſtilities; and it apprars, 
ber tude, he advanced with the generals from every coneurrent teſtimony, 
boober and Sherlock to induve the that the violation of the jurffdietion 
ay, Acer "to Withdraw, promiſing of the embaſſador, the murder of 
be the inſurgents mould be den- general Duphot, and whatever other 
ag vered up and puniſhed. The fol- illegal or Violent acts were com- 
u erz, tegardlefs of bis repteſenta- mitted, were the refit ef negtic 
ile WW (005, continwed ' te bold themfelves gence in the commander of Rome, 
a the in 2 menacing poſture, and were who Had ſent tro5ps to quell a riot 
ul, WW bout to make another difcharge, of which the government was i 
Al which the general Diphot ruſhed rant, without placing at their | 
2 forward to prevent. A ſcene of ſuch officers Wſhould have Known 
25 confuſion effſued. The general, how to diretk the ſoldiery in the 
ti frotn his deſtre of avoiding further execution of their orders, to ; 
"my bloodſhed, was drawn on amidſt the or reftrain they ardor againſt the 

ſoldiery, where he was wotinided by ſediilous whom they had to diſperſe. 
» a fuileer, who'difcharged/the con- But whittever were the cauſes of 


tents of his muſket into his body, 
and afterwards treated him with 
cireumſtances of Ros 
The embaſſador, and the officers 
who attended him, - 'efcaping the 
danger, andTeting another company 
enter the ſtreet at the oppoſite ſide, 
retreated through a bye ſtreet into 
the gurdens of the palace, which 
vere ſtill encumbered by the inſur- 
ents, may of whom lay ſtrewed 

nd the court, and through the 
rtments, killed or wounded. 
wo hours had already paſſed in 
thoſe ſcenes of diforder, and the 
embaſſador continued to be beſieged 
in his palace, v hen the miniſter of the 
RENE of Tuſcany, traverſing 
the lines of ſoldiery ſtill in "hoſtile 
Xray, entered the palace, while the 
Spaniſh miniſter ſent to the ſecre- 
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horrors which were 'taking place, 
but of 'which he afſured him (and 
probably with truth) the pope was 
altogether ignorant: and, indeed, 
no accufation whatever, either by 
the French miniſter, or thoſe of the 
allies of the republit then at Rome, 
has been brought againſt" the go- 
vernment on this occafion, 
neither the policy nor intereſt of tlie 


taty of ſtate to proteſt againſt the p 


It was 


this tumult, the conſequenees were 
ſuch as to lead the embaſſador to 


cryelty, quit Rotte and withdraw to Fle- 


rence, which he did not effetwwith- 
out the (warmeſt regrets, and the 
8 endeavours - of the 
Po miniſtry to induce him 
o continue his reſidence. The 
cretary of ſtate, cardinal 4 
eompanied the paſſports which 
ſent tothe etabatſedor with letters . 
to the papal miniſter at "Paris; in 
Which he enjoined him, in the name 
of the holy father and his own, to 
humble himſelf before the French 
directory, to ſolicit them to 'aſk for 
the largeſt indemnifications, and 
aſſure them that tranquillity would 
be reſtored to the holy fee only 
when due fatisfation ſhould have 
deen made. The letters which - 
aſſed between the ſecretary of ſtate 
and the French enibaffador, pre vi- 
ous to his departure, and the ſolici- 
tations made to M. d'Azara, the 
"Spaniſh miniſter,” for p A \ 
tion und advice, are ſufficient indi- 
Eftions that this popular tumult 
could not be attributed to the parti. 
ſans of the papal government; al- 
though the Freuch miniſter, ia the 
re ſpectſul and affectionate _— 
whic 
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which be takes of the cardinal, 
glances at thoſe irreconcileable ene · 
mies of the French republic who 
ſtill directed the inner cabinet of 
the court of Re. | 
But whoever- mi 


) counſels, however abſurd their 
4 meaſures, however dire 

immortal their hatred againſt 
the French republic or: thoſe who 
eſpouſed its eauſe % motive ſuf - 
ficiently plauſible, te: arreſt for a 


of 9 


moment the attention of the bit - 


tereſt foe to papal power, has been 
adduced, to give the, ſlighteſt co- 

lour of probability to the conjec - 

| ture that the goverument of Rome 
=. had any other ſhare in this cata- 
| rophe than the culpable negligence 
as has been alreddy ſtated, of the 


commander of the military force at 
Rome. The occafion was, never- 


|  - theleſs, t favourable to be negletted 
| dy the French directory, who were 
apparently waiting to take advan- 
| tage of the errors of the papal ad- 
N miniſtration. The Ciſalpine go- 


round, © hitherto reſtrained from 
dating at its prey, would have 

been the firſt to hurl the avenging 
| thunder, had not the victim an 
the ſacrifice been thought. a prey 


worthy of direQorial rapacity itſelf, 


Of its approaching diſſolution the 
holy ſee felt the infallible ſym- 
ptoms ; but, in order to deprecate 
the wrath of the French govern- 
ment, and ward off the fatal blow, 
_ after vain ſolicitations. for the fur- 
ther mediation of its hitherto-con- 
ſtant friend in every adverſe fitua- 
tion during a long. and chequered 

- reign, the Spaniſh miniſter, nu- 
merous couriers were tired in fruit- 
leſs expeditions to Florence, Na- 
and Vienna; heaven was aſ- 


4 Kailed with /prayers, faſtings, pro- 
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. the immediate and PIE! Pra | 
tors of the pope's | conſcience and 


vernment, which ſtill hovered a- 


— 


ceſlions, end jubilees 5 Me Wh 
wept over their votaries ; the the. th 
tres were ſhut: up; new and Dus fol 
ſons were ordered to be made; and pl 
manifeſtges, recriminating and ex. | 
culpating, were obliſhed, Like. 7 
In contempt of theſe acts of go. by 
vernment, ſatirical and -menacin wi 
placards were poſted on the walk by cal 
the rebellious party; and portraits of din 
Buonaparte, under the ſhockingand anc 
impjous title of - the new Saviour of mo 
the World, were diſtributed amongſt the 
the people; ſo that Rome, for ſome eri 
time, preſented little elſe than of| 
ſcene on which was. diſplayed the we! 
paſſions of parties, who, according erif 
to their fears or hopes, were des adn 
ploring its papal deceaſe, or r- tha 
Jong, its approaching republi- the 
can reſurreftion. 4, 40 and 
Meanwhile, the French and Ci pre 
alpine armies. were :advancing to- him 
wards Rome, under. the command hee 
of general Berthier.... The march pro 
was nothing more than à military whi 
ſſion; for no refiſtance-Could him 

be offered where no authority ex- prot 
iſted to collect force, which, it tion 
collected, would probably have 1 7 
Joined the invaders. The entrance pub 
of general Berthier into Rome v mili 
preceded by a proclamatioq in his 
which he declared that the only foot 
object of his viſit was the.puniſh- verſ 
ment of the murderers of Dupbot cron 
and Baſſeville, and that the Far moſl 
of Rome ſhould: find in the French unc 
army protectors and friends. The bert 
proclamation was miſunderſtood by chi 
neither party; and whilſt the pope, ſe-0c 
and thoſe more particularly at- be. 
tached to him, remained either ſtv- WW 
.pified-or trembling in the apart- their 
ments of the Vatican, the mob (in the f 
all probability prepared by French WWJ* 
agency) aſſembled in the Campo Tl 
. Vaccino, under the direction of 1 
7 


ſuch as had taken the lead . 


, 


the revolutionary party, and pro- 
ckimed the Roman republic, on 
the 15th of February, which was 
followed by the uſual accompani- 
ment of Republican revolution, the 
planting of the tree of liberty. 

The pope, however, made one 
further art againſt annihilation, 
by ſending to Berthier, encamped 
without the walls of Rome, his 
cardinal vicar Somaglia, the car- 
dinal Arrigoni, prince Giuſtiniani, 
znd the Neapolitan miniſter Bel- 
monti Pignatelli, to negotiate for 
the continuance of his temporal 
exiſtence, by the further ſacrifice 
of provinces and of millions, which 
were liberally offered at the preſent 
erijs, The general, refuſing to 
2dmit any other deputation than 
that of the Roman people, diſſipated 
the laſt illuſion of the holy father; 
and this latter deputation having 
preſented itſelf, to make known to 
tim the revolution which had juſt 
been accompliſhed, as well as the 
proviſionary conſular government 
which had been formed, invited 
him to accompany them, in ſolemn 
proceſſion to the Capitol, to ſanc- 
tion the revolution by his preſence, 
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public. The general, preceded b 
military and and attended * 
his officers and detachments of 
foot and horſe from his army, tra- 
rerſed Rome, amidſt an immenſe 
crowd of people, gazing, for the 
moſt part, with anxious curioſity ; 
uncertain whether the ſound of li- 
berty, which had lately been pro- 
claimed by the people, — be 
te. echoed by the conqueror ; or 
whether ſtill further exactions, in 
order to atone for the faults of 
their late government, were to be 
tie forerunners of a ſtill more ab- 
ect ſubjectioo c. 

The French general did not ſuf - 
fr them to remain long in this un- 

1798. POS 4%. 
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; repreſentative of the French re- 


certitude ; 1 aſcended to the 
capitol, he proclaimed the DE 
of his miſſion, and the fate 
Rome, in the following ſpeech, iti 
the French manner. 

« Manes of Cato, of Pompey 
« and-of Brutus; of Cicero, and o 
« Hortenſius ; accept the homage ' 
« of the French, become free, in 
« the Capitol, where you have ſo 
« often defended the rights of the 
* people, and added new. glories to 
„the Roman republic! 

The deſcendents of the Gauls, 
« with the olive in their hand, now 
repair to this auguſt ſpot, to re · 
« eſtabliſh the aftars of liberty, 
« ſerected by the elder Brutus. 

« And you, people of R 
& who have tegained your lawfu 
« rights, call to remembrance the 
% monuments of glory that ſur- 
& round you ; reſume-your ancient 
“ greatneſs, and emulate the vir- 
&« tues of your anceſtors.” 

But although liberty was thus in 


words proclaimed, the proviſional 


overnment, which the rebels had 
inſtituted, was laid aſide by the 
French general, who aſſumed the 
ſupreme autbority till the arrival 
of the French commiſſaries ap- 
pointed by the directory to form 
a conſtitution, and a definitive 
88 A kind of , provi- 
onary government had been in- 
ſtituted, compoſed of perſons of 
different ranks and diſcordant opi · 
nions ; ſach as cardinals, princes, 
lawyers, merchants, and peaſants ; 
but this heterogeneous body was 
but of ſhort duration. Some or- 
ganiſed ſyſtem, however, was ne- 
„even under the a4/olute 
authority of a French general: the 
revolutioniſts, therefore, had re- 
courſe to their firſt plan; and an 
executive government was formed, 


under the denomination of a con- 


ſix members, 


ſulate, compoſed of 
* T of 


' yet remained in Rome, whi 
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of which Rigauti, a lawyer of emi- 
hence, and a chief of the revolu- 
tionary party, was named prefi- 
dent, and Baſſal, a French prieſt, 
of equivocal character, and a ter- 
roriſt- member of the national con- 
vention, was choſen ſecretary. 
Although the arrival of the 
French army, and tlie proclama- 
tion of the French general at the 
Capitol, had given the mortal 
ſtroke to the papal authority, the 
members of the ſacred college, ho 
in they 
eheld, from the windows of the 
Vatican, the people, in long and 
ſolemn proceſſion, bearing the tree 
of liberty, which they were going 
to plant before the ſtatue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, attempted to avert 
the evil, and to 
plans for the continuation of the 
papal authority. Some of the car- 
dinals, who had gained knowledge 
from the experience of others, and 
who had well-founded apprehen- 
fions of a revolutionary ſtorm, had 
taken their prudent flight from 
Rome, whilſt the means of flight 
were {till in their power: ſuch were 
the ex- ſecretary of ſtate, cardinal 
Buſca, and cardinal Albani, who 
had been the moſt active inſtru- 
ments of the courts of Rome and 
Vienna, againſt the French, pre- 
vious to the ce of Tolentino; 
and who, till the fall of the papal 
power had been (it is ſaid) the 
adviſers of every violent and every 
perfidious meaſure. With theſe 
. fled others of leſs note; ſuch as 
the commander of the company, 
and the corporal who aſſaſſi nated 
general Duphot; and, at ſome in- 
terval, the celebrated cardinal Mau- 
ry, who, for his ſtrenuous and 
perſevering oppoſition to the con- 
fſcating ſpirit of the national aſ- 
ſembly, had received the reward 


orm delufive 
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due to his fidelity, in his elevaticy 
to the dignity of the purple, Bs 
had ſheltered himſelf from the tem. 
peſt in his dioceſe. of,\Montekaf. 
cone, and peeped forth when he 
thought its fury was abated, only 
to take a further flight 3. which, 
with the courage aud addreſs ( 
peculiar to himſelf, he effected in 
open day, although met on the 
road to Florence by the three 
French commiſſaries, then pro- 
ceeding to Rome, by whom he wa 
knowu, and by whom his perſon 
was reſpected. | 
The majority of the ſacred col. 
lege remained at Rome, ſtupißed or 
afflicted, according to their various 
ſenſibilities, - at the ſudden ruin 
which had overwhelmed them, The 
fantaſtic farces of authority which 
they had enacted in the Utica 
under the,bavonets of a triumphant 
invader, -and the ſhouts of a r. 
volted nation, were ſoon ſucceeded 
by profound ſighs of regret, at the 
ſudden diſappearance of that enor- 
mous maſs of ſplendor which 
eclipſed and dazzled all around 
them, and by tragic declamations 
at the fleeting vanities of the world 
and the uncertainty of all human 
enjoyments. But ſighs and decls 
mations were only the prologues to 
greater ſufferings. Theſe unhappy 
perſonages, to whom the theory of 
worldly evil was ſcarcely known, 
were fated to taſte its reality in al 
moſt every bitter form that tie 
harſhneſs of revolutionary power 
could deviſe. | The forbearance 
with which they were at ſt treated, 
after the formal abdicatian of their 
eg was changed into & nat. 


row ſyſtem of inſpection, Wich 


was ſpeedily followed by att 
of revolutionary rigour. The e. 


ſtates of thoſe cardinals who had 
already taken their fight _ 
422 * e fl 
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confiſcated, and the ſplendid and 
clafic ornaments which enriched 
the Villa Albani became the prey 
of vulgar ſpeculation. Amongſt 
thoſe who fled after the entrance 
of the French were ſome whoſe 
conduct deſerved a better fate. In 
this number may de placed the 
cardinal Caprara, who, during the 
quarrel with France, had boldly 
manifeſted a conſtant oppoſition to 
the hoſtile meaſures of the papal 
cabinet; Antici, who had early 
entered his proteſt againſt the pa- 


pal jnterference; and Gerdyl, who 


threw off the purple with tne ſame 
indifference as be received it, hav- 


ing preſerved, amidſt the general 


corruption, the pure manners and 
evangelical ſimplicity of the pri- 
mitive churah. The reſt, whoſe 
preſence either offended the newly- 
conſtituted authorities, or whoſe 
property invited the national con- 
blcation, were confined as pri- 
ſoners in one of. the convents 
at Rome. A few, indeed, 'were 
allowed to plead the privilege 
of diſcaſe, and remained priſon- 


es in their beds of ſickneſs. 


Amongſt the incarcerated cardinals, 
were Rezzonico della 8 


the cardinal vicar, and Carandini, 


the perſecuting prefect of Buon- 
Governo, and 
negotiator at Tolentino, whoſe re- 
pentance, wrought by Buonaparte, 


was repented bf at the view of the 


deſolation which had befallen the 


church, and whoſe active zeal, for 
what he deemed the honour of re- 
ligion, had prompted him to de- 


claim, in no meaſured terms, againſt” 


the civic oath adminiſtered to the 
Roman citizens, which he officially 


repreſented as arr impious act, he- 


retical with reſpe& to the church, 
ad diſloyal with reſpe& to the 


attei, the papal 
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might have become the objects of 
national reſentment, and, in the 
firſt fury of a revolution, ſome al- 
lowance might perhaps be made for 
a momentary retaliation of ill of- 
fices ; but no excuſe can be alleged 
for that indiſcriminate vengeance 
which fell on all alike; on thoſe 
who had been tolerant, as well as 
thoſe who had been the moſt ad- 


verſe to the rights of the people, 


The indulgent party was indeed 
but little numerous; nor could it 
be expected that much regard for 
equal rights lay concealed beneath 
the purple; but ſome reſpect and 
conſideration were due to ſuch men 
as Doria, whoſe virtues were the 
theme of the French miniſter's eu- 
logium at the moment he eſcaped 
from Rome; the ſagacious Ar- 
chetti; Roverella, modeſt and un- 
aſſuming; and Antonelli and Bor- 
gia diſtinguiſhed for their love of 
cience and extenſive knowledge. 
Theſe unoffending, and, confidering 
the difficult circumſtances in which 
they were placed, meritorious per- 
ſonages, were confounded with thoſe 


whom popular or | revolutionary 


opinion deemed_ guilty; and the 


whole of the college that remained 


at Rome, with very few exceptions, 
were joined in one common pro- 
ſcription, which policy did not 
command, and which humanity, if 
not juſtice, muſt for ever reprobate. 

It has been aſſerted that the ri- 
gour with which theſe venerable 

rſonages were treated was neither 
in the intention of the French go- 
vernment, nor of its principal agents. 
It is true that neither the French 
government nor its agents had any 
private animoſities to ſatisfy, nor 
any perſonal injuries to avenge; 
and, it is poſfible, that, in many 


b caſes, theſe cardinals were the vic- 
laue. Theſe, and ſome others, tims of particular rather than pub - 
* | | 1 2 


lie 
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lic vengeance; but this will not 
abſolve the conquerors before the. 
tribunal of public opinion, in as 


much as they muſt be accounted, in 
a a great meaſure, guilty of whatever 


evils they did not prevent, fince 
the abſolute power of preventing 
them lay in their hands. But this 
perſecution has been reſolved into 
other principles ſtill leſs* excuſable 
than the former, of which the chief 
was the temptation to cruelty held 
out by avarice from the perſonal 
fortunes of theſe impriſoned princes 
of the church. They were ſent 


from their priſons in Rome to Ci- 


vità-Vecchia, and menaced with 
exile. to ſome inhoſpitable trans- 
atlantic or hyperborean ſhore, 
This menace was not miſunder- 


ſtood, The greater part found 


means to procure their liberty by. 
the ſacrifice of their wealth; though 
there were ſome who felt too in- 
dignantly the perſecution to make 
any compromiſe, The ſcandal of 
this perſecution undoubtedly muſt 
ultimately reſt on the French di- 


recory;z. a ſcandal ſo much the 


greater, as public juſtice, for ſuch 
was the pretence, was put aſide, 
without ſhame, by the greedy ſpe- 
culations of avarice. Revolutiona- 
ry indignation, ſmarting under the 
remembrance of former wounds, if 
it condeſcends to vengeance, does 
not ſtoop to the baſeneſs of pecu- 
niary retaliation : but the hiſtory of 
moſt of the late revolutions of Eu- 
rope muſt be ſtained with many a 
page at which the friend of liberty 
- will bluſh, not more for the unne- 


ceſſary rigour exerciſed by its pre · 
tended Mende than that ſordid 


ſpirit of ayarice which has marked 
the character and directed the con- 
duct of ſome, whom accident, ra- 


* When knares grow 
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great, and impious men bear ſway, 
« The plate of honout-is a private Kation.“ 


ther than the choice of the 
has raiſed to the moſt elevated fi. | 
tion. 
The cardinals, thus inſulted aud 
plundered, took advantage of themg. 
ment of their liberation to fly, under 
the guiſe of private citizens, fron 
the 1 where their former glories 
and theirpreſent humiliation 
ſo melancholy a contraſt, The 
Roman nobility, in general, bore 
with reſignation the tranſition from 
rank and title to the ſtate of pri. 
vate citizens“. Where no depot. 
iſm had been exerciſed, and w 
no conſpiracies were formed, there 
was no pretence for confiſcation 
or plunder. The greater number 
of this privileged claſs ſubmi 
without murmur, to every change, 
content in the continued poſſeſſion 
of their revenues, which were hoy- 
ever ſometimes weakened by ex. 
traordinary contributions for the 
exigencies of the ſtate: 4 fe, 
more active, or more artful, took 
part in the revolution, and were 
named to the principal offices of 
the government; ſuch. were the 
prince. Borgheſe, who became : 
member of the ſenate, and prince 
Giuſtianini, who has ſince repre- 
ſented the Roman republic 
Paris. | 

Whilſt theſe changes were taki 
place in Rome, the pope rema 
confined to his apartments, in anxi- 
ous and trembling unſcertainty with 
reſpect to his fate. That of his 
nephews had been already decided, 
The cardinal Braſchi, whoſe fortune 
chiefly conſiſted in the richbenefice 
conferred by the liberality of Ib 
uncle, ſhared the general proferip- 
tion, On the elevation of thepre- 
ſent Hope to the” pontifical dignity 
the French embaſſador at the court 
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of Rome, amongſt other benefits 
reſulting to the eccleſiaſtical. ſtate 
from his nomination, enumerated 
the extinction of that abuſe of power 
in the popes, known by the name 
of nepotiſm. The late pope, 
Ganganelli, who had perhaps too 
large a portion of virtuous qualities 
for the ſtation he filled, when his 
nephews were preſented to him, 
told them, “ that if they would la- 
hour for themſelves he would give 


them his protection; and that if 


they were idle, he would fend them 
back to their parents ;” and Pius the 
the fixth, at his acceſſion, announced 
ſimilar diſpoſitions, when he re- 
fuſed the dignity of cardinal to his 
uncle, the reſpectable biſhop of 
Imola, againſt whoſe nomination 
to that dignity no other obſtacle 
preſented itſelf but-the delicacy of 
his nephew, the pontiff. This re- 
ſerve, with reſpect to his family, was 
however but of ſhort duration. 
His fiſter's children, for he had no 
nephews of the male line, became 
the objects of his particular affec- 
tion, The youngeſt, who was 
niſed by ſucceſſive ſteps to the 
dignity of the purple, was firſt 
ployed, after his academical — if 
tion at Rome, in a dignified office 
with the cardinals Rohan and Ro- 
chefoucault, at Paris, Two years 
after (1780) he was created apoſto- 
lical prothonotary, a place which, 
though without profit, conferred a 
title and further dignity. This was 
ſucceeded by the office of major- 
domo of the pope, a place which in- 
fallibly led to that to which he was 
a length promoted (1786). 


If the cardinal has been reproach- 


ed for the ſordid uſe which he 


ſometimes made of his uncle's fa- 


vour, and the influence of his ſitua- 
tion, this reproach has fallen with 
tenfold juſtice on his brother, the 
duke of Braſchi. His entrance into 


blic life, when he came to Rome 
— a diſtant province, where he 
had lived in comparative obſcurity 
with his parents, was marked by 
numerous features of diſguſtin 
varice. As he was not intend 
for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, he mar- 
ried the daughter of madame Fal- 
conieri, who, it is pretended (but 
without any proof), had been for- 
merly the miſtreſs of his uncle. 
This marriage, which, on the. fide 
of fortune, was ſlightly advanta- 
to the ew, was the occa- 
on of no ſmall accumulation of 
wealth from the exceſſive liberality 
of the pope, of the catholic and 
Roman princes, of cardinals; and 
from preſents received from indi- 
viduals of almoſt every rank in the 
Pate. Theſe marks of private 
courteſy ſerved only to awaken a 
diſpoſition for more ſolid property, 
and the public indignation was ex- 
cited at the 33 made of the 
Jeſuits' poſſeſſions at Tivoli, which 
then be to the apoſtolic 
chamber, and which, it is ſai 
were ſold to the duke for a ſum lefs 


than half of that which had been 
already offered, and for which pay+ 


ment was to be made in the middle 
of the ſucceeding century. In this 
ſale the public were ſlightly intereſt- 
ed; what belonged to the apoſto- 
lical chamber ſerved but little to- 
wards the alleviation of the bur- 
dens of ſtate; but the 8 5 
ly which the duke of Braſchi 
made of oil and corn throughout the - 
ecclefiaſtical territory, in contempt 
of the laws which had been enacted 
againſt ſuch public ſpoliations, 
made him an object of abhorrence 
to the people. BE 
The proceſs of the niece of 
Amanzio-Lepri againſt the pope, 
for his illegal acquiſition and de- 
tention of the fortunes of her fa. 
mily, will ever remain a dark ſpot 
13 eon 
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on the character of the holy father, 


though he endeavoured to waſh it 


out by many a bitter repentant tear. 
Ia addition to the Jeſuits eſtates 
at Tivoli, the duke of Braſchi bad 
purchaſed other poſſeſſions in its 
neighbourhood, from which he 
took the title of Nemi, | 
The draining of the Pontine 
marſhes had been a new ſource of 
territorial wealth, and the riches of 
the nephew increaſed in nearly the 
ſame proportion as the miſeries of 
the people. The revolution, what- 
ever redreſs it might give to the 
latter, made a ſudden and unrelent- 
ing ſacrifice of the former. Ina 
few days the duke of Braſchi faw 
His honours reduced ito the vain 
and empty decorations of his per- 
ſon, and his wealth to the contents 
of his purſe, or port-folio. His 
eftates were confiſcated without 
remorſe to the benefit of the pub- 
lic, and his magnificent and ſum- 
ptuous furniture, his pictures, en- 
gravings, antiques, and his mu- 
eum, underwent the humiliation of 
a public auction, 43 | 
The public indignation, which 
was "accumulated on the duke, 
ſtruck but with a gentle hand the 


other branches of his houſehold. - 


His wife, the ducheſs of Nemi, 
produced her claims to the French 
commiſſaries, and obtained the 
half of the ſum ſhe demanded as 
her dowry, and alſo a third of the 
moveables for her daughter, with 
which ſhe obtained the value of an 
equal ſum for herſelf. She was per- 
mitted to retain poſſeſſion of all 
her numerous and coſtly Jewels, 

and from among the duke*s twenty 
carriages was allowed to chooſe two 
of the moſt elegant. With the 
money the burchaſed national lands, 


and was enabled to retain her beay- 


tiful ſeat at Tivoli, where ſhe con- 
finveq to reſide in peace, 


The dethroned pontiff, fallen thus 
from his high ſtate, became an ob. 
ject of intereſt and commiſeration 
even to his enemies. Fancy tan 
ſcarcely forbear painting him ſtaſk. 
ing through the ſplendid” apart. 
ments of the Vatican, lately filled 
with a proſtrate multitude, amidſt 
whom he marched ered with proud 
and portly ſtep, robed in his inf. 
gnia of diyinity, conſcious ftill of 
his power in the inviſible w 
though his glory had been ſhorn 
of its beams; amidſt theſe apart. 
ments, now deſerted and filent, hi 
mind perhaps meditated with aſto. 
niſhed reflection on the chequer. 
ed tiſſue of a long and event. 
ful reign; and in thoſe firſt mo- 


ments of. adverſe fortune, when 


vanity drops her ſhield, ſearched, 
perhaps without indulgence, into 
the receſſes of his heart, which ia 
theſe trying moments could not but 
unveil itſelf before him. Vet united 
in hiſtory, as his name will poff 


be with the extinction of the papa 


power (for even late events do not 
aſſure us of its re-eſtabliſhment), and 


admitted as it muſt be that the er- 
rors of his reign, and the inconſiſt- 


encies of his conduct, haſtened that 
period, it muſt nevertheleſs be al. 


-lowed, that had he poſſeſſed the 


concentrated wiſdom and firmnebs 
of the moſt enlightened of his pre- 
deceſſors, the papal authority could 
not have been of long duration. 


Before his acceſſion to the pont. 
fical dignity, the axe had been laid 


to its root; and if wonder be excited 
at its overthrow, a flight reflection 
will convince us that this aſtoniſh- 
ment is miſplaced, and that we 
ought. rather to be ſurpriſed at the 
length of its continuance than the 
readineſs af its fall, + 28 | 

The primary cauſe is undoubted- 
ly the progreſs of knowledge, tbe 
ſteady foe both of religious on 
ag | | civil 
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vil deſpotiſm, and which, unlike 


that revolutionary fanaticiſm which 
borrows its name, and deals alike 
its fury on truth and error, makes 
even its enemies the inſtruments of 

In the liſt of ſecondary 
cauſes, the abolition of the order 
of the Jeſuits holds a diſtinguiſhed 


of the papal monarchy, the pretorian 


when Ganganelli figned the ſen- 
tence of death to this forndidable 
power, ſolicited and provoked by 
the catholic ſovereighs of Europe, 
and with it that of his own, ſor he 
ſoon afterwards fell the victim of 
their vengeance, * his penetrating 
ſpirit no doubt diſcovered that the 
temporal authority of the church 
could not lon 
tion of its moſt zealous and ſyſtema- 
tic ſupporters, 
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was the reſult of circumſtances ra- 
ther than of any deliberate plan, as. 
has been repreſented, of Co 


cipline of the church, which had 
been too much relaxed under that 
of Ganganelli. His character and 
influence were too inconſiderable 
to mark him out as the reſtorer of 
its fading dignities, and his nomi- 
nation, which at the opening of the 
conclave (14th of February, 1775) 
had been thought of by none, be- 
came, after a conteſt of four months, 
a compromiſe between the cardi- 
dals who protected the ſuppreſſed 
order of the Jeſuits, and thoſe who 
acted under the guidance of the ca- 
tholic ſovereigns. The opening of 
the reign of Pius the Sixth was 
marked by various acts of public 
juſtice and private benevolence; 
and the diſſatisfaction which his 
nomination had given to the ca- 
pricious people of Rome, who ap- 
plied to him the famous diſtich 


lace, This order was the nobility - 


guard of its ſpiritual deſpotiſm; and 


ſurvive the deſtruc- 


The elevation of the preſent pope 


under his adminiſtration 'the dii- 
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compoſed under the pontificate of 
Alexander the Sixth, Ws Ciel: « 
Semper ſub Sextis perdita Roma fuit, 
which, though accompliſhed more 
fatally in his perſon than in moſt of 
his predeceſſors, for whom it was 
deſignated; ſeemed from the wiſ- 
dom of his early adminiſtrations to 
contain nothing of the ſpir itof pro- 
phecy. He had nevertheleſs a part 


to act more difficult than was com- 


menſurate with his abilities; and al- 
ternately influenced by the parties 
which divided the court of Rome 
with reſpect to the Jeſuits, he often 
incurred the diſpleaſure of both by 
his vacillat ions in their favour, and 
had the mortification of being 
charged with diſſimulation and in- 
gratitude, when his conduct wasthe 
reſult only of irreſolution and weak 
neſs. Attached by principle to 
that proſcribed order, it was with 
reluctance that he was compelled 
to enforce the rigorous edicts enact- 
ed againſt them; and his good offices 
were not withheld, when its mems- 
bers, flying from the boſom of the 
church, found protection and fa- 
vour with the heretical and ſchiſma- 
tic powers of the north, Frederic 
the Great, and the empreſs | of 
Ruſſia. The conteſt in which Pius 
the Sixth engaged with both theſe * 
powers on the repreſentations of the 
courts of. France and. Spain, re- 
ſpecting the ſettlement given to the 
Jeſuits, and particularly with Ca- 
tharine reſpecting the archbiſhop- ' 
rick of Mohilow, where a college of 
the order was eſtabliſhed, was fol- 
lowed by a more intereſting and im- 
portant diſcuffion with his impe- 
rial majeſty Joſeph the Second, 
This emperor ſignaliſed his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne by various re- 
forms in the church, and bum oor by: | 
a ſpirit of innovation ſo hoſtile to 
its privileges, that, if it eſcaped tho 
charge of hereſy, it was too alarms 
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ing a ſymptom of radical error not 
to excite the moſt alarming appre- 


henſions of the holy ſee. Hence 
the celebrated and fruitleſs journey 
of the pope to Vienna, and the vain 
and Jaborious efforts to correct 


that diſpoſition to ſpiritual mutiny, 
whichnot only affected the emperor, 
but, at that and ſucceeding periods, 
the ſovereign princes of Italy. The 
miſufiderſtanding which took place 
with the duke of Tuſcany reſpect- 


_ Ing the ſchiſmatical innovations of 


the. biſhop of Piſtoja was changed, 
by a ſucceſſion of ill offices, into a 
violent quarrel, in which the grand- 
duke undertook to anathilate the 
ſpiritual power of the pope in his 
dominions, and counteract the ſu- 


premacy in the hierarchy of the. 


ſtate, Still more ſerious were the 
diſcuſſions of the holy ſee, with the 
court of Naples, when the reſtric- 
tions put on the annual offering of 
the white palfrey, conſidered by the 
donor only as a devotional ho- 
mage to the apoſtles St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and by the holy father as 
a feudal tribute of a vaſſal for his 
crown to the holy ſee, was followed 
by a crowd of other innovations, 
ſuch as the converſion of the re- 
venues of ſuppreſſed monaſteries 
into objects of public utility, the 
nomination to eccleſiaſtical digni- 
ties without the papal intervention, 
the entire abolition of the offer- 
ing of the white horſe, and other 
objects of civil and religious re- 
form which reaſon might approve, 
whatever were the motives of the 
ſchiſm, but which were regarded 
at Rome as acts of heretical rebel - 
lion againſt the viſible head of the 
church. The antifilial and uncom- 
plying ſpirit of the Venetian ariſto- 
cracy had, for a ſeries of years, ex- 
cited the alternate indulgeace and 
reſentment of the holy ſee. The 


immediate predeceſſors of the pope, 


the wiſe Benedict, and the tolergqy 
Ganganelli, could neither engige in 
affection nor conciliate its eſteem, 
Imbued as it were habitually with 3 
conſiderable portion of that ſchiſ. 


matical ſpirit which infected mot 


of the other catholic powers of 
Europe, the ſenate in the open. 
ing of the reign of Pius the ith, 
ſeculariſed a number of abbeys, and 
other religious eſtabliſhments, and 
incorporated them with thoſe. be, 
longing to the nobility, The pope 
menaced them with his apoſtolical 
anger, ſo far even as to talk fer. 
'ouſly of forcing them, by the uſe of 
temporal arms, into obedience. 
Though the quarrel was appeaſel 


by the intervention of part of the 


ſacred college, the Venetian ſenate 
continued to ſuppreſs and zeform 
conventual houſes in favour of hol. 
pitals and other eſtabliſhments of 
public charity, notwithſtanding the 


murmurs of the holy father; and 


the diſpute which was reuewed be- 
tween the Bark of St. Peter and the 
Bucentaur might have continued 
indefinitely if the - revolutiqnary 
tempeſt had not driven them ta 

periſh together on the ſame rock. 
Amidſt this almoſt general de- 
fection of reverence and filial duty 
towards the church, which it was 
the fare of Pius the Sixth to wit- 
neſs, he had yet to conſole himſelf, 
that thaugh moſt had been pervert- 
ed by hereſy, yet ſome remained 
untainted, or at leaſt but lightly 
infected by its contagion, and were 
ſtill docile to the voice of the 
church. The perſeverance of the 
court of Spain, in common with 
others againſt the, Jeſuits, and its 
obſtinacy in claiming the canoniſa- 
tion of Palafox, to which the Jeſuiſti: 
cal party had oppoſed the farce of 
the beatification of the French beg- 
gar Labre at Rome, and the free 
maxims of its eccleſiaſtical grey: 
ment, 
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ment, had been ſources of diſquie- 


tade to Pius; but the habitual and 
reverential reſpect with which he 
had been treated by this power had 
ſaftened his diſpleaſure at theſe con- 
traristies, and concihated his affec- 
tion and eſteem. The duke of 
Parma, unlike his. brother ſove- 
reigns of Italy, had ſhown a devo- 
tedneſs without Hounds to the holy 
ſee; and whilſt his neighbour, the 
duke of Modena, ſuppreſſed the in- 
quition in his ſtate, and, in defence 
of certain territorial rights, was pre- 
paring to arm againſt the pope, the 
duke of Parma re-eſtabliſhed the 
holy office which his predeceſſor 
had aboliſhed, and engaged to ſup- 
port its deciſions with the terror of 
the ſecular arm, as the moſt effec- 
tive mode, according to the edict 
he publiſhed on the occaſion, to 
preſerve his ſubjects from the poi- 
ſon of hereſy and infidelity. ith 
zeal for the unity of the faith, but 
not with the entire devotedneſs of 
the Infant of Parma, the queen of 
Portugal, on the death of po 
the Firſl, avenged the holy ſee for t 


daring innovations of the marquis 


de Pombal, by reſtoring the patri- 
archate of Liſbon to-all its former 
ſplendor and profits, by re-eſtabliſh- 
ing the religious houſes which he 
had ſuppreſſed, and comforting 
thoſe whoſe adherence to the church 
had been the cauſe of miniſterial 
perſecution, Thus, amidſt the 
ſtorms which gathered from almoſt 
every quarter around the holy ſee, 
whilſt ſchiſms with reſpe& to eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority were increaſing, 


and innovations, if not in matters 


of faith, in matters at leaſt equally 
Important to it, ſuch as reſtraining 
the low of devout offerings into 
the apoſtolical coffers, were mul- 
plying with moſt alarming ra- 


pidity, Pius could turn aſide from 


fs turbulent ocean towards a 


HIS T Q R T. 
halcyon ſhore, and contemplate the 


8 


horizon of Portugal decorated with 
the full glow of reſpectful beneſi - 
cence towards him: whilſt the 
fading attachment and calculating 
parſimony of the other catholic . 
powers of Europe with reſpect to 
the court of Rome were evinced 
not only in the incroachments 
made in its eccleſiaſtical authority, 
but alſo. in the reſtraint which they 
t on the benevolence of their 
reſpective ſubjects, her majeſty, 
« faithful found among the faith 
leſs,” re-eſtabliſhed the inquiſition, , 
and, with pious precipitation, re» 
323 the ſacred cheſt of the 
oman exchequer; ſovereign and 
ſubjects vying with each other in 
acts of religious devotedneſs, and 
happy in bartering the periſhable 
objects of earthly preſeats, agaiaſt 
treaſures unfading and incorrupti- 
ble. This interchange of affection- 
ate offices met now and then a 
temporary interruption. The royal 
aſſent was — neceſſary for 
permiſſion to take vows of monaſ- 
tic life. The regulation of 1799," 
compelling the nobility and clergy 
to ſupport equally with the people 
the burdens of the ſtate, was con- 
ſecrated by a brief, though | hoſtile 
to the privileges of the church; and 
the interpoſition of the holy ſee- 
was diſregarded, when the queen 
tore from the archbiſhop of a 
his ſeignorial rights, and ſtript the 
clergy of their temporal juriſdic- 
tions. Theſe ſymptoms of diſ- 
affection were the effects of other 
ſymptoms more alarming,. which 
the prince of Brafil at that time diſ- 
covered, and which the reading of 
foreign books and journals had led 


him to cheriſh. Under his pro- 


tection, learning, for the firſt time, 
half unveiled her face in the ſeat 
of education at Coimbra, and fana- 
ticiſm ſhrunk with horror at the 

daring 
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bjects of public diſcuffion ; 
amongſt which were the lau fulnèſs 
of toleration with reſpect to re: li- 
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2 themes which were made the holy father, had now arted up, 
the 


a formidable and ne ſpectre, 
in judgment again themſelves, 
The ſucceſſive events of the revo. 


gious opinions, that of empower- lution have ſhown with what fue. 


ing biſhops to grant diſpenſations 
without the intervention of the 
court of Rome, and of reſuming 
the donations made to the church, 


and making them ſubſervient to 


the neceſſities of the ſtate, The 
holy fee was alarmed at the inva- 
ſion of this hitherto tractable ſemi- 
nary by heretical doubts and hypo- 
theſes, ſuch as theſe, but the tri- 
umph was ſhort; the death of the 
innovator, or patron of the innova- 
tors, gave a further reſpite to 
the privileges of the church, and 
the French revolution, which took 
place at that period, reſcued the 
pope from the difmembering gripe 
of his perverted and diſaffected 
children, The portentous princi- 
ples which this revolution bad 


. 


eſtabliſhed, and which menaced the 


deſtruction, not only of all eccleſi- 
aſtical, but of almoſt every civil 
eitabliſument, had indeed chaſed 


away, at this unfit moment, all the 


trivial bickerings and controverſies, 
0 the other catholic powers, 
reſpecting the exact landmarks of 
ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, and the 
boundaries of civil and ſpiritual 
privilege. Under the preſſure of 
common danger and common cala- 
wity, theſe mutinous factions againſt 
papal authority were huſhed into 
lence. The thunder of the church, 
ſo long the object of contempt and 
ridicule, and which had been laid 


by in the lumber of the Vatican as 


an uſeleſs and worn out weapon, was 
now invoked by theſe tremblin 
inces who had been the foremo 


in encouraging the ſneer againſt it, 


That falſe, deſtructive, and infa 
mous philoſophy, with which they 


had amuſed themſclves in teiſing 


% 


ceſs the ſpiritual Jupiter wielded his 
burleſque artiHery. Happy for him 
had he looked with more indiffer. 
ence on the civil ſtruggle, or con- 
tented himſelf with darting forth his 
eccleſiaſtical fulmi nations. But ſuch 
was not the conduct of Pius VI. 
His life had been a continued firbp. 
gle againſt the philoſophical rebel. 
lion-of princes; and he has lived 
to witneſs their puniſhment andre. 
pentance. He opens them with 
perſeverance whilſt they were apo. 
ſtates,” and periſhed at length in 
hting for their cauſe. 
But although the fall of the papa 
power would probably have been 
effected without the intervention 
of the French revolution, from the 


natural progreſs of knowledge, it is 


not unworthy of obſervation, that 


whilſt thoſe powers, which hitherto 


had been the avowed ſupporters of 
papal pretenfions yer the ſpread 
of hereſy and ſchiſm, had become 
rebellious againſt papal rights, con- 
ſecrated by ſacred preſcription, 
and, in ſome' caſes, menaced even 
the perſonal authority of the pon- 
tiff, the ſchiſmatic princes of the 
North affected to treat the holy ſee 
with unequivocal marks of defe- 
rence 26d diſtinction. Frederic 
the'Great, and Catharine, regard- 
ing the pope lefs as a fallen and 


vanquiſhed enemy than as à fe- 


ſpectable relic of a worn- out ſu- 
perſtition, ſometimes amuſed them · 
ſelves by the ſingularity of affec- 
tionate - Correſpondence and the 
interchange of benevolent offices 


with the holy father. The king of 


Poland had bowed with refignation, 
when the code of the enhghtened 
Zamoiſki, reſtraining the juriſd 
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ton of the papal ſee, and abridg- 
ing the privileges of the clergy and 
the monaſtic orders, had met the 
indignation of the pontiff, and, 
through the eccleſiaſtical influence, 
the refuſal of the diet. Guſtavus 
III. had publiſhed an edict, giving 
full toleration to the catholics c 
Sweden, and had paid his reſpects 
to the holy father in the ſeat of ſpi- 
ritual empire; and the ſtern inde- 
pendents of the other hemiſphere, 
every way remote from the mo- 
dern Babylon, had ſolicited and 
obtained, through the organ of con- 
greſs, a conſecrated primate for the 
catholic part of their community. 
Nor 1s it leſs remarkable, that 
whilſt the papal throne was befieged 
by the catholic, and abetted and 
comforted by the proteſtant powers, 
the Gallican church, the eldeſt 
daughter of the civil eſtabliſhments 
of the Chriſtian faith, ſhould: have 
been, through a long pontificate, the 
moſt affectionate in its attachment 
to the holy ſee. No affair of im- 
portance fince that of the ſuppreſ. 
ſion of the Jeſuits had occurred to 
awaken 'any, cauſe of diſpute, and 
though the pope might have conti- 
nued to reflect with diſpleaſure on 
the inflexible perſeverance of the 
cabinet of Verſailles, under the ad- 
miniſtration of Choiſeul, who took 
the lead in the deſtruction of that 
order, the forbearance of the French 
court, 'in not forming a .common 
cauſe in the reclamation of the ca- 
tholic powers, was confidered by 
the papal cabinet as a mark of 
friendſhip and attachment. The 
court of Verſailles had, indeed, left 
the adminiſtration of its eccleſiaſ- 
tical affairs to its embaſſador, the 
cardinal Bernis, who, uniting with 
the character of the accompliſhed 
courtier as much of the ſpirit of 
the prieſthood as was neceſſary to 


ſupport the intereſt and dignity of 
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his order, ſmoothed the little aſpe- 
rities that ſometimes aroſe in the 
way of his negotiations by the a- 
ſcendency which he had acquired: 
over both parties. 

The ſpirit of inquiry, which 
had hitherto been directed againſt 
the arrogant uſurpations of the 
court of Rome, and which had 
ſtript off the veil of hypocriſy and 
ſuperſtition, under which it had been 
ſo long concealed, now turned ita 
| rom. eye from the fall of re- 
igious tyranny to other proſpects, 
where the interference of civil 


deſpotiſm in favour of liberty | 
miſed it new and abundant 2 


veſts, The ſtruggle which the 
Americans were then making for 
their independence had excited the 
attention of the active and inquiſi- 
tive part of France, the ambition 
of the court coincided with their 
views; the force of the nation was 
employed to realiſe their boldeſt 
ſpeculations, and homilies againſt 
the court of Rome were now 
thrown by, as worn-out ſubjetts. 
The affair of the cardinal of Rohan 
was the firſt interruption of this 
ſtate of tranquillity ; the pope be- 
held his arreſt by the civil power 
as a ſacrilegious attack on the ex- 
iſtence even of the church; whilſt 
the parliament of Paris, ſupported 
by the court, affected „0 
-niſhment that a foreign power 
ſhould preſume to interfere in its 
temporal concerns. In vain did 
the pope iſſue a brief to command 
the appearance of the culprit be- 
fore a competent tribunal, and me- 
nace bim with the moſt dread ef- 
fets of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, for 
having committed the dignity of - 

the purple in appealing, as the car- 
dinal had done, to a temporal court 
of juſtice : the parliament, as guard- 
jan of the liberties of the Galli» 
can church, perſiſted in its refuſal, 
and 
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and the brief was ' thrown by un- 


noticed. The acquittal of the car- 


dinal prevented any further diſcuſ- 
fion between the courts af Ver- 
ſailles and Rome; but enough hed 


been done to awaken new ideas, 


and give form and ſubſtance to the 
principles which had been already 
widely propagated, The ſcandalous 
adventure of the necklace, equally 
degrading, perhaps, to royal and 
eccleſiaſtical dignity, was ſtudiouf- 
ly cheriſhed as the ſubje& of ſedi- 
tious animadverſion, and produced, 
more than multiplied acts of de- 
patiſm, that general diſaffection and 
contempt which are the ſure fore- 


_ runners of the fall of powers whoſe 


force is built ſolely on opinion. 

The attachment which the French 
government diſplayed towards the 
court of Rome was leſs the reſult 


| ja pious affeRion than of perſonal 
at 


ereſt. The abuſes of the church 
were received as undiſputed axioms 
among all ranks, and no country in 


Europe contained a community 


more enlightened in this point than 
France had been for half a century 
paſt. Amidſt the _ claſſes, 
even thoſe who immediately form- 


ed the government, the ſame con- 


viction had been admitted; but 
bad prudently conſidered that 
the abuſe was a better preſervation 


of their authority than the correc- 


tion might prove, and therefore, 
during the reign of the predeceſſor 
of Louis XVI. had reſiſted every 


- kind of innovation which might 


weaken the long-eſtabliſhed coali- 


tion of the throne and the altar. 
The fame principles prevailed un- 
der the 


monarch, who, from 
ſentiments of piety, diſplayed that 


affection towards the clergy which 
his predeceſſor had ſhown from 
more intereſted motives; and the 
clergy formed, as it were, a body- 


guard around his perſon, and gave 


their ſupport to the thrane in getum 
for the protection which it granted 
to their privileges. Strong in thi 
union, many of the high cher 
amongſt whom a portion of the jp, 
rit of infidelity had inſinuated itſelf, 
began to look on a flight reform of 
abuſes as an object which might 
contribute rather to ſtrengthen thay 
diminiſh their own power; face 
the reform which they meditated 
was not that of their own ahuſes 
but thoſe of the holy ſee; Whilt 
they acknowledged the centre of 
unity, they were anxipus to acquire 


à greater ſhare of independence, 


and deemed themſelves competent 


to the adminiſtration af objeds 
wholly of a ſpiritual nature, and 


for which excluſive application 
had hitherto been made to the head 
of the church. They admitted the 
enormous abuſes of the monaſtic 
ſtate, and deſired a moderate dim. 
nution both of the numbers and 


' riches of the various orders. Theſe, 


and other matters of eccleſiaſtical 
reform, were introduced as objects 
of diſcuſſion in a periodical meet- 
ing of the clergy in 1787, aſſembled 
for the purpoſe of granting their 
ſhare of contribution to the ſtate; 
and a diſpoſition for carrying this 
reform into execution was openly 
avowed, 

The-holy ſee beheld with alarm 
this inclination to apoſtacy in the 
French clergy, but was iſuadel 
from taking any authoritative ſteps 
by the conviction that it would at 
leaſt be uſeleſs. The French go- 
vernment began by ſuppreſſing the 
order of the Celeſtines in France, 
and, without communication with 


the court of Rome, ſeiſed on the 


eſtates of thoſe of the ſame order, 

who, living under the Roman ju- 

riſdiction at Avignon, had 

in the French territory. Ta hef. 

attacks, the firſt indications of 
alienated 
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alienated friendſhip, the pope was into the pontifical treaſury from 
extremely ſenſible ; and the edict, France, for balls, diſpenſations, and 
which took place at the ſame e- other objects of ſpiritual traffic, was 
poch, in favour of the proteſtants, too inconſiderable for the purpoſes 
occalioned him ſtill greater afflic- of economy, as it amounted annu- 
tion. He was comforted indeed in ally, on an average, to no more 
ceiving that the edict contained than 18, oool. ſterling; but the ſup- 
ittle elſe than granting the preſſion wore ſufficiently the ſym- 
teſtants a civil exiſtence, and legi- 2 of hoſtilities to convince the 
timating their children; and, al- holy ſee that its alliance with that 
though he felt, with the ſacred col · country hung on too feeble a thread 
lege, the danger that might reſult to ſecure a long duration. The 
from this precedent of toleration, unjuſt decree of the national aſ- 
confined as it was in the edit ſembly, at the cloſe of the year 1789, 
which had been promulgated, he declaring the church eſtates to be 
not only combated the violent mea - national property, filled the court of 
ſures which were err by the Rome with general conſternation. 
college, but his prudence led him Although the paternal apprehen- 
to mourn over the impending cala- ſions of the holy ſee for the honour 
mities of the church in ſilence. and ſecurity of the church were 
The conceſſions which the French duly awakened, yet they had not 
clergy had made to the. ſpirit of the even ſuggeſted that a meaſure ſo + 
times were inſufficient to ſatisfy bold and ſubverſive of its rights 
the encroaching requiſitions of the could have been attempted ; but 
ſectaries of reformation, and too no redreſs could be hoped from 
great not to encourage them to at- remonſtrance, fince thoſe made 
tempt new conqueſts, The ſpecu- the cardinal embaſſador, hitherto 
lative advances which had been for offences of infinitely leſs im- 
made towards a ſyſtem of revolu- portance, had been made in vain. 
tion in France had been too long The pope, therefore, reſtrained his 
indulged to leave unembodied or indignation. at this heretical con- 
in embryo the projects which had tempt of his ſpiritual authority; 
been conceived ; and the abuſes nor was his ſorrow at this apoſtacy 


which had been held forth by the expreſſed in louder terms than fighs 


clergy, as objects of reform, ſerved and murmurs, till his temporal 
as beacons to more hardy adven- poſſeſſions of the comtat Vennailſon 
turers to attempt a wider rapge of and Avignon fell under the eye of 
diſcovery. The ſituation of the this confiſcating aſſembly. It was 
finances of France having led the not without reſiſtance that this in- 
government to\.afſemble firſt the vaſion was beheld by the court of 
notables, and afterwards the ſtates» Rome. Briefs and bulls were put iu 
2 to deviſe means for pre- oppoſition to revolutionary motions 
erving the due balance between and national decrees. The partiſans . 
the receipt and expenditure of the of the pope, and thoſe who eſpouſed 
ſtate, one of the firſt abuſes which the cauſe of the French relation, 
was corrected, and which the court maintained their reſpe&ive opi- 
had previouſly reſolved to ſacrifice, - nions with obſtinate inveteracy; and 
was the payment of eccleſiaſtical the country, which was the object 
tribute to Rome. The retrench- of conteſt, became for ſome time 
ment of the ſum which entered the theatre of civil and bloody con 
| | , tention. 
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tention. The revolutioniſts of 
Avignon at length gained the a- 


ſcendency ; and, after dethroning 


the archbiſhop, and diſbanding the 


. Clergy for refuſing to take the civic 
_ oath, they depoſed the pope from 


his ſovereignty, ſeiſed his revenues, 
and Avignon, and the whole of the 


papal territory in France, was con- 


verted into republican departments. 
The ſeiſure of the papal poſſeſ- 
ſions (although ſuch events had 


taken pm at other periods, the 


right of ſovereignty having at ail 
times been a ſubject of conten- 
tion), and their formal. incorpora- 
tion, were regarded, and with rea- 
ſon, as a meaſure of national hoſ- 
tility. The court of Rome, at 
that period, had no other means 
of reſiſting the aggreſſion than by 
the uſe of the ſpiritual warfare of 
anathemas and exhortations, The 
firit victim of papal wrath was Tal- 
leyrand Perigord, the biſhop of 
Autun, who was formally ſuſpended 
by a brief, with the threat of ex- 
communication at the end of forty 


days, if he did not take advantage ' 


of the proffered delay for repentance; 
Lomenie, the archbiſhop of Sens, 
was likewiſe degraded from his dig- 
nity of cardinal, for adhering to 


the civil conſtitution of the clergy, . 


though be had attempted to ward 
off this diſgrace by a previous and 
voluntary reſignation. The flight 
of Louis XVI. to the frontiers 
was celebrated by feſtivals and re- 
joicings, and the illuſion was ſuf- 


* ficiently prolonged to give time 


for the expedition of a brief to the 
nuncio at Bruſſels, to congratulate 
the king on his eſcape, with pray- 
ers for his ſpeedy and triumphant 
return to- his kingdom. heſe, 
and other inſulated marks of ha- 
tred againſt the principles of the 
French revolution, were followed 
by proſecutions agaiaſt ſuch as were 


ſuſpected of any attachment to ii 
cauſe. Several officers, natives of 
France, but employed in the pope 
ſervice, were degraded, wo ſent 
to the gallies, for having diſco. 


vered ſentiments favorable to the 


intereſts of their country; and 3 
kind of proſcription was begun 


'againſt every thing that bore the 


name or title of Frenchman; which 
was ſuſpended at that period only 
by theinterference of the executive 
council of the French republic (for 
the monarchy had juſt then been 
aboliſhed), which menaced hoſti. 
lities, if redreſs were not immedi- 
ately obtained. 

The decree of a premature attack 
had incited the court of Rome to 
meaſures of lenity and prudence; 
but as the manifeſto of the co- 
aliſed powers had at that period 


ſounded the trump of extermina- 
tion, the pope begun alſo to - | 
ich 


pare for the general attack w 
was about to be made on the French 
republic. "Theſe military prepara- 
tions would have been treated by 
the French with contempt, had not 
the influence which the court of 
Rome ſtill held over the mind of 
the ſuperſtitious part of Europe, 
yet a numerous hoſt, rendered it 
no contemptible enemy. The mur- 
der of the French embaſſador Haſſe- 
ville, at Rome, which, from the 
ntleneſs of the reproof - againſt 
Ne crime, the holy father called 
an exceſs that had deranged the 
ublic tranquillity, conſtituted the 
7 government an abettor, if 
not the author, of the deed, com- 
pleted the rupture which a ſeries 
of ill offices on either fide had been 
long preparing. The holy father 
no Jonger delayed his manifeſto, in 
which he ordered a general arma- 


ment, and traced the means of 
hoſtility, recommending the exter- 
mination of an enemy, without faith 

or 
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or law, by all public means — par- 
barians w ho had {warn to overturn 
wherever they went both thrones 
and altars ; offering at the ſame 
time amneſty and abſolution to cri- 


minals who ſhould take up arms 


for the church and ſtate, except - 


ing none from the general riſing in 


maſs, but children, old men, and 
prieſts, who, to uſe the language 
of the minifeſto, were to raiſe up 
their hands on the mountain, whilſt 
the faithful fought in the -plain. 
The language. of this manifeſto, 
which neither breathes the pureſt 
ſentiments of Chriſtian charity, nor 
is in perfect accord with the com- 
monly received law of nations, may, 
perhaps, admit. of ſome extenua- 


tion from the circumſtances in 


which it was written, ſince France 


was, at that period, the theatre of 


revolutionary government; and the 


ſtyle of his holineſs has ſince been 


cloſely 1mitated, not more by the 
diſaffected, than by the indignant 
friends of liberty of every claſs in 
Europe. 

But whether the change of ſyſtem 
in France, on the fall of the reign 
of terror, operated a change in the 
{entiments of his holineſs, or whe- 
ther that converſion was effected by 
the ſucceſs and progreſs of the re- 
22 armies, the pope ſoftened 

is warlike breathings into certain 

acts of kindneſs towards indivi- 
duals of the French republic, wl.o 
had been purſued by Neapolitan 
frigates, and were ſhipwrecked on 
the coaſt, and took occaſion from 
that circumſtance to declare that 
he was at war with no country. 
This diſpoſition to neutrality aroſe, 

obably, not from any diminution 
in the hatred of the holy ſee to- 


wards France, nor from my un- 


willingneſs to ſee the whole ſyſtem 


of its government cruſhed, with 
all ts upportrs it was natural 
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that ſuch ſhould be the ſeutiments 
of every deſpotic prince, much 
more of him whoſe double empire 
was then tottering from its bale in 
conſequence of the progreſs of 
French arms and French princi- 


pl This pacific change was 0c» 


ſioned by internal diſſenſions, 
which required all the force and 
vigilance of government, and more 
ſo by the ſtate of penury to which 
the treaſury was. reduced, from the 
wretched adminiſtration of the fi- 
nances, which, at the cloſe of the 
year 1795, when no hoſtile foot 
yet troa the ſoil of Italy, had fallen 
upon the expedient of forced loans 
and forced r ſub ver- 
live of national credit at all times, 
and current only when beginning 
or labouring through revolutions. 
The pope, in declaring himſelf 
neutral, had certainly choſen the 
wiſer and ſafer part; and it is highly 
probable, that whea Buonaparte, in 
the ſpring of the following year, 
poured down his legions from the 
Alps into the plains of Lombardy, 
he would have attempted to have 
ſoftened ſtill further the enmity of 
the holy ſee, and made not alto- 
— an uſeleſs ally, at leaſt for 
ome time, of the court of Rome, 
to the French republic. But this 
2 reſolution of neutrality was 
aken, when the ave per- 
miſſion, and airecheg the ES 
the Neapolitan cavalry, then haſt- 
ening in vain to ſtop the torrent 
of republican victory. 1 he con- 
2 ot this aggreſſion was the 
loſs of the provinces of Ancona, of 
the Bologneſe, and Ferrara, the ſa- 
crifice of paintings, ſtatues, and of 
contributions of money, which not 
only aggravated the public diſtreſſes 
and diſcontents, but haſtened, by a 
ſeries of ſtill greater imprudences, 
the deſtruction of the papal throne 
and government. A N 
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We have now attained, by means 


of this epiſodical narration; the pe- 


riod when the French and papal 


governments came into cloſer con- 


tat; and of which the hiſtorical 


Ketch, ſo far as relates to external 
affairs, is given in our 1 
chapters. Whether the conduct 
the pope, under the circumſtances 
in which he was placed, during the 
different phaſes of the French re- 
volution, and the prejudices with 
which he was imbued, prejudices 
natural to his rank and ſtation, 
merited the chaſtiſement which h 
received ou the firſt irruption o 
the French into Italy? or whether it 
would not have been more politic 
to have retaliated his injuries by 
forbearance? are queſtions whic 
we ſhall leave to the diſcretion of 
the reader, Whatever diſpoſition- 
there might have been in Buona- 
mou to hamble the pontiff, his 
nguage and his conduct were pre- 


iſe with reſpect to the preſervation 


of the papal government, though, 
by his exactions, he had diminiſhed 


the ſplendor of the pontifical throne - 


and aggravated the burdens of the 
people. The prudence of the che- 
valier Azara, and his intimacy 
with the holy father, had led him 
alſo to concur in propping up this 
venerable edifice, which, though 


rotten at the foundation, and ſome- 


times beaten by domeſtic tempeſts, 
might, with care, have been pre- 


ſerved till a later period from final 


diſſolution. The clemency or po- 
liey of the conqueror had ſpared it 
when the French armies were for 
the ſecond time (January 1797) at 
the gates of Rome. The alliance 
with the emperor whilſt an ar- 
' miſtice had been granted, the con- 
ditions of which were not fulfilled, 
and whilſt a treaty of peace was 
negotiating, and the march of the 


papal troops, diſciplined by ſpirt- 
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owing probably to his genen 


little diſcuſſion with thoſe v 
juſtice, The government had 


was no 


£Y 


tual exerciſes, and whoſe coun 
was propped up by the dip 
fanatical labarums again 
French army, were cauſes for 
laſt difplay of the conquero 
ſentment, who had become, bu 
rious means, the maſter of W. 
conditions he thought propa 
impoſe. Whether the àttem 
vell a ſedition, excited by n 
ticular act of tyranny in thaw 
vernment, and of which the Fran 
embaſſador had previouſly de 
his abhorrence and determina, 


whether the unfortunate callif i 
ſtrophe which befel the Frene 
neral Duphot, and which 


impetuoſity, anxious to ; 
bloodſhed, or to the miſtake "or 
papal ſoldiery, who miſtook mn 
for an aſſailant - whether this 
foreſeen and melancholy eve 
immediate cauſe of the diſſoſi 
of the ſtate, in which the g 
ment was no way concerned, a= 
againſt which nothing but ne_ 
gence has been imputed, can 
juſtified meaſures of ſuch ſev 
or not, we believe, will aum 


at once the friends of liberty aHa@n__ 


deed fallen into 'contempt and 
bility, with ſcarcely ſufficient fl 
to keep up the internal po 
Had the French, in thoſe 
days, withdrawn their protein 
the papal power, no doubt, WW 
circumſcribed to admit of long 


GRance againſt the leaſt wall 
incurſion of its neighbours'; ule 
the exiſtence of ſuch a goverum 
doubt in contradiction 8 


= 
r = 
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the directorial ſyſtem of proſelyt · 
ing and forming republics. . The 
operations of the; French govern- 
ment in Italy were at that time-no 
longer ſubjected. to the advice or 
modifications of Buonaparte; and 
the empty glory of erefting the 
Gallic ſtandard on the Capitol bore 


down all other conſiderations, 


The. preſence of the holy father 
in Rome was judged by the-French 
commiſſaries incompatible with the 
tranquillity of the ſtate, . Hated, 


during the latter part of his- reign,” 


by his ſubjects, for multiplied er- 


rors of conduct, both public and 


private; deſpiſed for the puerile 
vanity which he betrayed on every 
occaſion, with reſpect to his own 
perſon; deteſted for his protection 
towards his nephews, who, they al- 
leged, had become the legaliſed 
plunderers of the ſtate; aud , fa- 
tiguing the whole world by the 


commiſhon of the involuntary 


crime of exiſting far beyond the 
longeſt period allotted to his prede/ 
ceſſors by impatient ambition and 
capricious . love of change, Pius, 
tumbled from his. throne, became 
an object of intereſt and compaſ- 
ion even to thoſe. who had vored 
with moſt energy. and perſeverance 


for his fall. His farſt reſidence, 
after leaving Rome, was at Sienna, 


in the convent of St. Barba. An 
earthquake which overthrew the 


edifices adjoining. to that, in which 


be reſided, and damaged his own, 
led him to take up his abode with- 
out the walls of the city. From 
this place he removed to the Char- 
treuſe, ſituated two miles from 
Florence. There he/ held, but with 
greater circumſpect 
dienna, his little court; and, fear - 
ful of giving umbrage either to the 
French or Tuſcan governments, he 
offered to leave the nomination and 
regulation of his houſehold to the 


1798. 


ion than at 
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inſpection of the French miniſter. 
It was ſcarcely. poſſible for papal 
humility to deſcend farther. The 
revolution has often preſented 


ſtrange and ſingular eircumſtances. 


Whether it was merely by chance 


or deſign, the officer, it is ſaid. 


who was charged by general Cer- 
voni to notify to, the pope. the de- 
cree of the French commiſſaries, 
that he ſhould. leave Rome, was a 
general of the name of Calvin; 
and M. Rheinart, the French mi- 
niſter at the court of Tuſcany, un- 
der whoſe controul the pope ſub- 

mitted to place himſelf, was a pro- 
teſtant divine of the Lutheran per- 
ſuaſion. But, ſtript of his temporal 
dignity, his bolineſs. preſented an 
example of Chriſtian · like reſigna- 
tion. His retreat was cheered, in- 
deed, by ſuch ſolid : proofs of friend- 
ſhip from wealthy and faithful ſons 
of the church, as left him ſcarcely 
to regret the luxury of Roman de- 
licacies, to which he was far from 
being inſenſible; and witty, ma- 
lignity has preſented us with auec- 
dotes of ſecret indulgences of the 
boly father, which, if they diminiſh 
ſomewhat of that habitual - reve- 
rence which we affix to the ſanity 
of his character, preſent him under 
a point of view perhaps more 
amiable, and more engaging to the 
ſocial affections. Diſburdened of 


the weight of his dignities, he 


ſeemed to have become lighter of 
heart, and no longer embarraſſed 
with the care of office, his health 


became more ſtable, his ſpirits in- 


creaſed; and making a compro- 
miſe with his former habits and 
1 diminiſhed, or rather mel- 
owed by age and diſappointment, 
he ſeemed to enjoy rather than la- 
ment his misfortunes, and em- 


braced ad verſity as the handmaid 


of happineſs. | 
The nomination of Pius the 
U Sixth 


30 
Sixth to the pontifical throne was 
the effect of no previous arrange - 
ment, but rather a mezzo- termini, or 
compromiſe between the contend- 
ing parties, as being the perſon- 
age the leaſt obnoxious to either. 


f 
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with reſpect to his own opinia 
he was Hind to the future, where 
men of common ſagacity had the 
cleareſt foreſight ; and, filled with 
ideas of the importance and digni 
of his character, he prepared far 


It is not therefore wonderful, that, himſelf numerous mortificatiom 


with moderation and talents far 


beneath thoſe of his predeceſſor, he 


did not correct or weather the 
ſtorm in which the bark of St. 
Peter would have ſunk witha pilot 
much abler than himſelf. The 
harmleſs vanity of the pontiff, in 
the ſtudious diſplay of his perſonal 
attractions, may excite a ſmile ; 
but, though vain glory often led 
him to the commiſſion of acts 
which have been regarded by the 
devout with pity, and by the pro- 
fane with contempt, every lover of 
the arts will pay him the tribute 
juſtly due to his zeal for the pro- 
tection which he gave them, more 
particularly in ornamenting and 
enriching the celebrated muſeum 
of the Vatican. The induſtry with 
which he applied himſelf to works 
which might be deemed of public 
utility entitled him alſo to reſpect; 
but, unfortunately for the public 
purſe, that induſtry was often ill 
directed; and his favourite plan of 
draining the Pontine marſhes, the 
great object of perſevering enthu- 

aſm, and for which he has been 


ſo much applanded, ended in little 
elſe than waſting the public money, 
reſtoring the Appian Way, and en- 


riching his own family, already 

wn a burden to. the people. 
Polleſſed of many eſtimable quali- 
ties as a private man, he had few 
of thoſe talents which are neceſſary 
to govern in times of difficulty or 
danger. - Yielding often to the im- 
pulſe of the moment, the impetu- 
olity of his character led him into 
errors which were followed by 


ſpeedy repentance; preſumpiuous 


and inſults, which he had neither 
the addreſs to avoid, nortbe powy 
to avenge. As the viſible head of 
the church, his attention to the 


character: this charge may nat be 
altogether . but it may 
be alleged, in his juſtification, 
that the relaxation of his predeceſ. 
ſor, with reſpe& to the ceremonizl 
of worſhip, was a dangerous de- 
parture from the political uſage 
of the church; and that a religiou 
ſyſtem, which had been eſtabliſhed 
ages, in defiance of reaſon. and 
ſcripture, would ſoon loſe its in- 
fluence, eſpecially at this. ſeaſon, if 
its theatrical pomp and ornament 
did not continue to daaale the eye 
of vulgar inquiry. n 
Whatever were the failings of 
Pius the Sixth, or hr ER. 
adminiſtration, e compa 
mind will — mis fortune: 
with ſympathy and reſpect. Ha 
piety, though oſtentatious, was de- 
void of hypocriſy, and his errors 
belonged to a ſituation which had 
ever been at war with truth. 
he had ſcarcely begun to feel the 
bleflings of retirement, Which 
— A deſirable. haven after the 
rude ſtorms through which he bad 


paſſed, when the capricious tyranny 
. of the — a in- 


vaded his repoſe. pretence 
that his „ſo near the 12 
. 


— 
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of ancient government, would pro- fires and neceſſities. Various were 
bably eudanger the tranquillity, or the regulations made by this repre - 
impede the regeneration of Italy, ſentative of the pontiff, Who, 
the French government enjoined whilſt he | adminiſtered in holy 
the grand-duke to diſmiſs him from things, with all tlie pomp and cir- 
the Tuſcan territory. The grand- cumſtance of his prototype, cor- 
duke, in obedience to the reiterated rected various abuſes of a ſpiritual 
and angry injunRion, complied nature, amongſt which were the 
with a feeling of reluctance; and faſts and feſtivals in the church, 
application was made to the'empe- the number of which were conſi- 
ror to grant him an aſylum in derably diminiſhed throughout the 
Germany. This plan having been republic. | 
deranged, it was propoſed to ſend The temporal power intruſted 
him to Spain; but tiſe prudence by the French general to the pro- = 
of the court outbalanced its piety. viſionary —— was at length 2 
A voyage to the iſland of Sardinia, confirmed by a regular conſtitu-. | 
where the danger of papal conſpi- tion, made at Paris on the model 
ncy would Rive been circum. of the French; but in which the 
ſcribed, and where little other in- names of conſuls, ſenate, tribunes, 
tercourſe than the pious exchange 2 and other titles of claffie 
of filial vows and apoſtolic hene- ſtory, fu the French de- 
ditions would take place, had been nominations of directory, mini- 
decided on, when the ſtate of the ſters, and councils. This conſtitu · 
pope's health rendered his removal tution was judged to be an im- 
impoſſible. This malady diſarmed provement on its original, and 
the zealous malignity of the direc- pretended to be a model for future 
tory, nor did the return of health reform in its turn; but as the re- 
awaken it to new ſuſpicions; and ſtoration of liberty to Rome was 
the pope continued to reſide at the no evidence that its new gitizens . 
Chartreuſe, till events, the hiſtory knew either how to appreciate or 
of which belongs to another pe- preſerve it, the laſt clauſe enacts, 
riod, occafioned his removal into that, for the ſpace of ten vears, the 
France. | French commander ſhould have the 
It would be alſo to anticipate veto in the formation of laws, with 
the order of the narration of the other attributes, which though un- 
year to detail the changes which acknowledged in the code of the 
took place in the Roman republie rights of man or of nations, were 
on the overthrow of the papal go- judged neceſſary infringements by 
vernment; if theſe; changes were the French government. - 
dot interwoyen with the oceur- The palace on the Quirinal-hill, - 
rences already related. Although hitherto the ſummer reſidence of 
the temporal 'power of the the pontiff, became the ſeat of dun- 
was deſtroyed, 'and his kingdom ſular dignity. The Vatican, from 
was no longer of this world, his whoſe tremendous portals © had 
ſpiritual authority continued to burſt forth thoſe ſpiritual thunders 
de recognifed ; and his functions which in remoter times had ſhook _ 
were performed by a biſhop, who, the world, opened its rich and va- 
under the name of vice-gerent, rious treaſures of literature, here 
diſpenſed to the faithful the ſacred only the unavailing antidote to ſu- 
gifts according to their ſeveral de- perſtition ; = the NT 
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national inſtitute, by whom it was 
now inhabited, formed a contraſt 
with the pomp and luxury of its 
late poſſeſiors. The inquiſition, and 
other monuments of ſpiritual deſ- 
potiſm, which had long ſurvived 
the ſpirit which gave them birth, 
periſked, of courſe, in the revolu - 
tion. One alone was preſerved; 
not that it merited leſs the animad- 
verſion of the reformers, hut be- 
cCauſe its abolition in the penurious 
ſtate of the Roman revenue would 
have been impolitic ; and, as far as 
it was connected with the fortunes 


of private individuals, unjuſt. The 


office is that from which briefs or 
bulls, for benefices, were diſpenſed; 
and, which. brought annually into 
the Roman treaſury a clear benefit 
of from eighty to one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, Theſe expe- 
ditions were continued with re- 
ſpect to Spain, in the name of the 
pope, agreeably to an arrangement 
made by the Spaniſh miniſter with 
the Roman government; and the 
ſame ſteps were taken by other ca- 
tholic powers for ſuch objects as ne- 
ceſſitated tho interference of the ſpi- 
ritual authority of the church. The 
temporal eſtabliſhments, particu- 
- darly two banks; one for private 
loans or pledges, and the other. for 
diſcounts, were preſerved; but the 
credit of both, excellent in their 
inſtitution, had been nearly ruined 
by the prodigality of the former 
government. | | 
Of ſuch diſorders in the public 


finances, the revolution could only 


increaſe the weight. Confiſcation 


of incorporate property, ſuch. as 
the domains belonging to the apo- 
ſtolic chamber, and eſtates of reli. 


gious communities, which it was 


found expedient to ſuppreſs, and 
which the diſperſion of the crowd 
of monks who had flocked to 


Rome from various quarters of government might have conkder- 


ISH AND 


up to that kind of legaliſed plun- 


could not be adjourned, ſuch ns 


ous to the maſs of the 


Europe gave the means of exe. 
cuting without violence or terror, 
yielded certain reſources.” But, a; 
almoſt every ſource of public 
wealth was dried up from the k. 
viſh prodigality of the former go. 
vernment and the repeated” and 
unjuſt exactions of the French, 
and the country had been delivered 


der, known under the name of ye. 
quifitions, which the neceſſities ot 
rapacity of the victorious armie: 
led them to | impoſe ; as the 
churches had already been ſpoiled 
of a conſiderable part of their vn. 
luable ornaments, and the rich had 
been laid under heavy contribu- 
tions; as public credit, which wa 
faſt. baſtening to decay, from the 
ſhocks which it had endured under 
the former government, _ re- 
ceived a fatal blow from the laſt 
occurrences ;' and the paper<cur- 
rency of the ſtate," which had bi- 
therto kept up the circulation, had 
no other ſtandard for its value than 
the avarice of ſtock-jobbers; and, 
as the preſſing wants of the ſtate 
(amongſt which were wants that 


the ſupply-of ſubſiſtence for Rome, 
which had always been a primary 
object of public attention) de- 
manded new. ſacrifices, the govern- 
ment was compelled to have re- 
courſe to arbitrary meaſures, fuch 
as levying exorbitant taxes on the 
rich, who had been already ex- 
hauſted—meaſures eventually tuin. 
peo le, and 


ſubverive of the ſpirit of liberty, 
but which, they ed, the ext- 


gencies of the moment forced them 
to adopa E l 
With this accumulati n of dift- 
evlties, the Roman republic had to 
ſiruggle in the firſt moments of it 
birth; difficulties whichthe 


ably 
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ably diminiſhed, had not other potiſm, to the erection of a free re- 
conſiderations,” than thoſe of eſta - public, founded on the baſis of 
bliſhing liberty, influenced the lead- public virtue, is au enterpriſe of 
ing members of its executive difficult execution. Tnfortunately' 
power. The overthrow of the pa- too the Roman government was: 

| government was a meaſure inſtituted under the patronage of 
foudly demanded, not only by the a directory equally unprincipled 
voice of reaſon, but by the rulers of and impolitic. It was therefore 
almoſt every catholic country in formed for ruin; and, in our ſuc- 
Europe, to whom the papal yoke ceeding volume, we thall probably. 
had become ia ſupportable. But have to record its fall, and the par- 
the paſſage from the ruins of that tial and temporary | reſtoration of 


corrupted maſs of ſuperſtitious deſ- the papal power, N 
1 1 Hy ' 0 1 * | #0 e * 
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Afairs of Switzerland. Diſputes. with the French Directory. Inſurretion 

in the Payi-de-Vand. Interference of the French., March of General 
Menard. Revolution in the Pays-de- Vaud. Negotiations | between, the 
Government 45 Berne and the French Directory. 3 Movements, in 
the Berneſe Territory. Iuſurgents of Aras diſperſed. , Freſb Negotiations. 
Swiſs prepare for Longs Caſtle of Bages taken” by «4 French, 
Soleure and Fribourg taken. Action between General d Erlacb aud the 
French. D' Erlach completely defeated, and killed by his own 22 

Surrender of Berne. Submiſſion of all Switzerland. Revolution there 
Helvetic Republic founded. Pretended P T N for the Invaſion” of 
England.' Plan of founding a Colony in Egypt. Expedition of Buona-' 
parte. Surrender of Malia to the French. Buonaparte arrives at' Alex- 
andria. That Place taten By Storm. Roſetta, Sc. taken. Cairo taken. 
Battle of the Pyramids. Battle of the Nile, and Defeat of the French 
Fleet by Admiral Nelſon. Neflactions on the Expedition of Buonaparte. 
Proceedings of the French Legiſlature. ' Election of the neu Third. Elec- 
tion of a new Director. Reflettions on the preſent State France. 
4 : | | ; 


I a preceding chapter it will be monopoliſed by a few families, 10 
perceived, that the next victim muſt {till be remembered that au- 
marked out by the ambition and thority was exerciſed with exem- 
rapacity of the French Directory plary moderation, the people were 
was the Helvetian confederacy. contented and happy; and if, on 
That the ariſtocracies of. Switz- certain occaſions, the jealouſy of 
erland had been wholly blameleſs, French principles, or the influence 
either in their conduct towards of a powerful neighbour, had in- 
their own people, or towards the * the governors of ſome No 
French, is an aſſertion which an thoſe republics to treat with le 5 


honeſt hiſtorian will ſcarcely ven- reſpect than ordinary the agents of 


ture to make, But if the power of France, this was à proper ſubje 

the ſtate, and its very moderate for negotiation, and not for war. 

emoluments, were in ſome, or, per- The French Directory, however, 

haps, the majority of the cantons, had other ww the * 
| 3 nie 
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which wy, had purſued towards 

Venice, noa, and Rome, was 
- now matured into a ſyſtem, With 
them war, the laſt reſort of hu- 
man reſentment, the worſt of hu- 
man calamities, was become a 
trade; and the unoccupied legions 
of France were to levy a ſubſiſtence 


on their defenceleſs neighbours. 


Among the obnoxious diſcuſſions 


which were agitated in the coun- 


cils, previous to the revolution of 
the 4th of September, it will be 
remembered, that, | 
aggreſſion towards the neutral pow- 


ers held a conſpicuous place: ſuch 
a diſcuſſion, it is believed, more 


than any other, heightened the ap- 
prehenſions of the directory, and 
even of Buonaparte himſelf, and 
haſtened the event of that atrocious 


day. n e {x 
2 The directory, confirmed in pow- 
er, and relieved from the controul 


of a popular legiſlature *, haſtened, 
towards the cloſe of the year 1797, 


o put in force their project of ſub-. 
Jugating the Swiſs republics, The 


firlt hoſtile movement on the part 
of the French was to take pol- 
ſeſſlon of the Helvetic part of the 
biſhoprick of Baſle, under ſome 


ſrivolous pretence, and contrary, 


to an expreſs ireaty concluded with 
the Sill 
too weak or too prudent to reſent 
this infract ion T4 their rights, the 
Helvetic body ſtill flattered them- 
ſelves, with an amicable termina- 
tion of their difference with France; 
when an inſurrection, which broke 
out in the Pays-de-Yaud, probably 
through French inſtigation, or at 
leaſt through the influence of 
French principles, afforded a fuller 
pretext for the overthrow of the 
eee In the month of 
ecember, the French directory 


* 


this ſyſtem of 


$ in the year 1792. Either 


lone 


thought 
domeſtic di pute, and demanded 


from the government of nme 


what they termed the reſtoration 


: 


of the rights of that people, and © 
tes of the 
Pays -de- Vaud in their ancient 


the aſſembling of the 


form: this demand - they imme. 
diately prepared to enforce d 
arms; and general Menard was or. 
dered to march, with a body of 
15,000 men, to ſupport the claims 
of the 3 party in the 
Pays-de-Vaud. The deſigus of 
the French were for the mbment 


fruſtrated by the timidity or a 
il of 


nerofity of the ſupreme counc 
Berne. 


enjoining / the citizens of the Pays 
de-Vau 
renew the oath of allegiance, to 

roceed immediately to the reform 

f every abuſe in the government, 
and to aſſert and re-eſtabliſh all 
their ancient rights. A common 
had been previoufly appointed at 
Laufanne, for determining on the 
claims of the petitioners, and for 
reinſtating the country in its former 
tranquillity, From what cauſes it 


happened we have not as vet been 
correctly in formed, but the proceed 
. of the commiſſion ſeemed in 


volved altogether in embarraſſment 


and delay. The people became 


impatient, and the nſurredion þ 
once broke out into actual hoſti- 


lity, The caſtle of Chillon was 


ſeiſed by the inſurgents; and the 


commotions which took place in 
the ſouthern diſtricts of the pro- 
vince appeared not leſs formidable, 
The government of Berne now de- 
termined to reduce the inſurgents 
by force; and a body of 20,000 
7 under the command of 5 

Weiſs, was diſpatched to dit- 


| * M. Mallet qu Pan afferts, that it was through the influence of Carnot and Barthe- 
lemy that the 'blus meditated againk Switzerland had hitherto been averted, - 


| perſe 
* 7 — 


er to interfere in in 


On the th of  Jany 
1798, they iffued 5 packe | 
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e tbem. Whether the lenient 
meaſures purſued by this general 
were conſiſtent with ſound policy 
or not, it is impoſſible, from the 
materials which have hitherto fallen 


under our inſpection, to determine. fe | 
and their own defence. 


Suffice it to ſay, that though it is 


not certain that more precipitate 
movements would have ſaved the 


country, yet his inactivity undoubt-' 
edly ſerved to increaſe at once the 
wer and. the audacity of the in- 
urgents, Thus fituated, the a 
proach of the French, under t 
command of Menard, decided the 
conteſt, On paſſing the boundary, 
Menard dif _ — aide- de · 
camp, atten y two hufſlars, to 
* Weiſs, at Yverdyn: on 
ir return, a fatal affray took 
place at the village of Thierens, in 
which one of the huſſars was killed. 
Who were the aggreſſors in this un- 
fortunate buſineſs is not correctly 
aſcertained, but it was regarded by 
Menard as a declaration of war. 
His troops immediately advanced, 
while thoſe of Weiſs retreated ; 
and the whole of the Pays-de-Vaud 
was, by the beginning of February, 
in the poſſeſſion of the French. 
ber government of Berne till 
ped, 1t appears, to avert the de- 
ſtruction which now. ſeemed to 
await them : the centinels who had 
killed the huſſar at Thierens were 
delivered up, and freſh negotiations 
were entered upon. 
time, however, new inſurrections 
were planned in different parts, and 
the revolutionary mania appeared 
to increaſe, In the ſeditious aſſem- 
| blages on | theſe occaſions, the 
French envoy, Mengaud, was ob- 
ferved to take a decided part; and, 
on the 2d of January, he formally 
reclaimed ſome pexſons who had 
been arreſted for treaſonable prac- 
tices by the government of Berne, 


2s the friends and allies of the 


In the mean 
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French republic. To this recla- 
mation the government of Berne 
paid little attention; and the ſtand- 
ard of revolt having been erected 
at Arau, they determined on efe 
Rive meaſures for its ſuppreſſion 
he Ar- 
vian militia marched to Arau; 
e town and province were im- 
mediately reduced, and the leaders 
of the inſurrection were taken into 
cuſtody. r K. rs Woe t 
War now appeared inevitable: 
to conciliate the minds of the 
people, and induce them more 
freely to lend their aſſiſtance, the 
8 of Berne decreed, that 
fty- two depaties from the prin- 
cipal towns and communes ſhould 
be added to the ſupreme council; 
and, on the ad of February, theſe 
new. deputies took their feats, A 
neral reform of all the abuſes of 
the government was the firſt reſo- 
lution agreed upon in their deli- 
berations; and the example of 
Berne was followed by the cantons 
of Lucerne, Fribou Soleure, 
Schaffhauſen, and Zurich. 
Wulle, in this ſtate of things, 
freſh negotiations were commenced 
with the French directory, a de- 
fenſive force of about 20,000 men 
was collected, under the command 
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of M. d' Erlach, formerly a field - 


marſhal in the ſervice of France, 
and ſtationed on the frontiers. The 
other Swiſs cantons diſpatched their 
quotas to the defence of Berne, 
which amounted to about 8353 
men. A truce had been concluded 
with the French general in the 
Pays-de-Vaud, where an officer of 
the name of Brune had ſucceeded} 
Menard in the command, The 
truce was to have expired on the 
1ſt of March; but general d'Er- 


lach, fearful leſt the fpirit of 
his / troops ſhould flacken, de- 
manded, on the 26th of February, 
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poſitive orders to put his army in 
motion, and the council imme- 
diately made a decree to that effect, 
The plan of the campaign was now 
arranged by M. d' Erlach, and no- 
tice had been given to the poſts, 
that hoſtilities were to commence 
on the evening of the iſt of March; 
when the movements of the Swiſs 
general were fruſtrated by the re- 


peal of the decree which had been 


ſo haſtily paſſed, and the negotia · 
tion was renewed with the French 
commander. 5 


M. Mallet du Pan alerts, that 
the French general, Brune, had 


agreed to prolong the truce for thire 


ty hours; but, on the ad of March, 


the caſtle of Doruach, at the north- 


ern extremity of the canton of So- 


leure, was attacked and carried 
by the French; and, at the ſame 


time, 13,000 men were marched 


under the walls of Soleure, which 
eapitulated to general Schawen- 
bourg on the firit ſummons. Fri- 
bourg was immediately after re- 
duced by general Brune, and the 
Swiſs army was forced to retreat. 


While diſaffection and mutiny 


3183 the army of general 
Ex lach, the inhabitants of Berne 
ſaw the rapid approach of the vic- 
torious enemy. On the zd of 


March, the levy of the Landiilurm, on 


as the French would expreſs it, the 
riſing of the people in a mals, 


was proclaimed. The expedient 


did not ſucceed in favour of the 
magiſtrates, .— Phe people were no 
ſooner aſſembled in arms than they 
of themſelves diſſolved the govern- 
ment; a proviſional regency was 
elected for the occaſion; the event 
was notified to general Brune; and to 


facilitate a pacification, an order was 


iſſued to diſmiſs the army, on con- 
dition that the French would keep 
the poſts they at preſent occupied. 

 Vpſatisfied with this copceſhon, 


the French genetal inſiſted upon 
the town receiving a French gar 
riſon. In the mean time afl un 
confuſion, both in Berne and ig 
the army; the left diviſion af which 
had, mutinied, deſerted their poſts, 


and put to, death ſome of their ol, 


ficers. By deſertion, the '$wils ar. 
my was now reduced to 14,000, to 
which might be added the undiſci, 
plined rabble, which the Lendl. 
thurm had called for th, 173 About 
8090 of the regular forces were ſia . 
tioned at Neweneg, and 6,400 he 

the poſition of Frauenbrun, agen 
which general Schawenbourg.,ad- 
vanced from Soleure, at the head 
of 18,000, men. On the morging, 


of the gth of March, both poſts 


were attacked by the French, and 


a momentary ſucceſs ſeemed 0 


crown the valorous efforts of the 


divifidn; which was ſtationed 
Neweneg ; but the forces ſtationed 
at Frauenbrun were, after a; vigor 
ous. reſiſtance, obliged to retreat; 
M. D'Erlach rallied his men at 
Uteren, where a ſecond engage» 
ment took place, but with no-bet- 
ter-ſucceſs on the part of the-Swiſs, 


At Grayholtz, a league and à halt 


from Berne, however, they again 
made a ſtand ; whence they were 


driven to the gates of the capital, 


where, after another ſevere oog: 


flict, they were completely routed: 


The Swils, in this engagement, loſt 
2,000 in killed and wounded ;. the 
loſs of the French was abaut 1, 900, 
On the evening of the 5th, gt» 
neral Brune entered the city. of 


Berne by capirulation. The divi- 
ſions of the ,Swiſs army, ſtationed 


at Neweneg and Guminen retreat» 
ed; the . ſoldiers of this laſt ca 


lumn, in deſpair, put their othcers 


to death; and the unfortunate ge- 


neral D*Erlach, in flying from the 
field of battle, was murdered by 


his cquatrymen and ſoldier - 
| Thx 
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The ſubmiſſion of nearly the 
whole of Switzerland followed the 
defeat of the Berneſe. The demo- 
cratic republics, however, ſtill made 
2 glorious ſtand; defeated general 
Schawenbourg, and forced him to 
retire, with the loſs of 3, 00 men, 


after he had conſented to a treaty, 


by which he engaged not to enter 
the ſmaller canton 

The Swiſs confederacy; after this 
revolution, changed its conſtitution, 


and even its name. Proviſional go- 


yernments, under the direction of 


the French generals, were eſtabliſu- 


ed in the ditferent diſtricts, and the 
whole aſſumed the name of the 
Helvetic republic. Exactions and 
contributions were levied, as uſual, 
by the French commiſſioners; and 
ſome ſhocking, enormities are re- 
ed to have been committed, 
chiefly by the army of the Rhine; 
for the diviſions which belonged to 
the army of Italy are ſaid to have 
conducted themſelves with ſupe- 
rior humanity and juſtice. , 
Such is the haſty ſketch, which, 
from the ſcanty materials that lie 
before us, we have been able to 
form of theſe tranſactions. In our 
ſucceeding volume we ſhall preſent 
our readers with a more detailed. 
and more authentic narrative. 
The French directory had ren- 
dered themſelves ridiculous by their 
bombaſtie proclamations and de- 


crees againſt the government of - 


Great Britain, Though the pom- 


us title of the Army cf England, 


owever, was announced to the 
people of France, it ſoon appear- 
ed tliat their threats were an empty 
deluſion to captivate the multitude, 
and to lull them into confidence by 
belief in an enterpriſe, which, even 
in the higheſt paroxyſm of revolu- 
tionary madneſs, they did not dare 
fo attempt. With that fickleneſs 
which always characteriſes weak 


* 
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ſtateſmen, the frantic project of an 


invaſion of England was changed 


for another ſcarcely leſs abſurd, 


We have no documents before us 
which authentically explain the ob- 
ject propoſed by theſe contempti- 
ble politicians from the expedition 
of Buonaparte into Egypt. It was 


believed that his object was to pe - 


netrate either by the iſthmus of 


Suez, or by the Red - Sea, to the 
Indian Ocean, to embark his troops, 


and, by a co-operation with Tippoo 


ſultan, to endeavour the overthrow 
of the Britiſh empire in the Eaſt, 
To us it appears probable, that the 
directory in this wild undertaking 


had no definite, and certainly no 


rational object. After the treaty of 


Campo-Formio, the army became 


a burden, -which they found it dif- 


ficult to ſupport, and which it 


might be dangerous to their autho- 


rity to maintain. The invaſion of 
England was found to be totally ' 
impracticable,'— The fleet which. 
ſhould convey the troops would cer- 
tainly experience nothing but de- 


* 


feat from the acknowledged ſupe- 
riority of the Britiſh navy, and 
they were apprehenſive: of the re- 
action ſuch a calamity might create. 


To avoid theſe-difficulties, and to 
find occupation for the active, and, 
perhaps, dangerous ſpirit of Buo· 
naparte, an expedition was plan- 
him to a diſtant 


ned to diſpatc 


ſhore, where ſucceſs or misfortune 
could little intereſt the nation, and 
where his defeat could excite no 
reaction or murmurs, which might 


endanger themſelves 


The con- 


ſummate vanity of this otherwiſe 
excellent officer was a convenient 


inſtrument in the hands of cunnin 
men; and the deliverer of the 
was too pom 


us a title for the 


conqueror of Italy to refiſt. Such, 
at leaſt, appears to us for the pre · 
ſent, the origin of this —— 

3 55 More 
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AA ore correct information will 
| pony enable us in our next vo- 
. lume to ſpeak more ſatis ſactorily on 
ö the ſubject. Wi" 1174 
: The ſcheme was obſcurely inti- 
mated to the council of five hun- 
f : _ r ou the r2th 
x a il, in a „or report, 
| which 1 he made 2 ſubjeR of 
coloniſation. From that report, 
the ſole object appears to have been 
the eſtabliſhing a colony in Egypt, 
and * to regenerate (in the new 
language of France) a country 
which was the firſt theatre of eirf | 
Iifation in the univerſe” While 
8 were making ſecretly 
the expedition, the public were 
amuſed with ſtrange and monſtrous 
ſtories of rafts, to be conſtructed 
tor the invaſion of England, and 
troops were collected on the north- 
ern coaſt of France, while the na- 
vy of the republic were ſecretly re- 
pairing to Toulon. At length, 
every thing being duly prepared, 
the general, Buonaparte, embarked 
on board the fleet, under the com- 
mand of admiral Brueys, with about 
40,000 men, chiefty the veterans 
of the Italian army, and failed from 
Toulon in the latter end of May. 
Allured probably by the fame of its 
riches, Malta was their firſt deſti- 
nation. They arrived off that iſland 
on the gth of June, and demanded 
leave to water the fleet. Appre- 
henfive, however, of admitting ſo 
formidable an armament, the grand- 
maſter refuſed, and the French ge- 
neral prepared for an attack upon 
the place. The following day the 
| French troops landed, under a hea- 
, vy cannonade from the forts. The 
iſſand of Gozzo was taken by one 
detachment, while the ſouthern 
| parts of the iſland was reduced by 
1 another, The bulk of the inhabi- 
: tants took refuge in the garriſon, 
| while the French made preparations 


0 
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to preſs the ſiege with efe@;*/The 
reſiſtance made by the Malreſe-wa, 


however, feeble on the whole. A 


ſortie was attempted from the gar- 
riſon, which the — 
ly repulſed, and the ſtandard of the 
order of Malta fell into the hands 
of the victors. On _ 11th, the 
nd-maſter a capi 
. by which 4 e whole * 
iſland, and all its dependencies, were 
ſurrendered to the republic. - 
The victorious general, | after 
leaving a garriſon of about 4,000 
men in Malta, proceeded on his 


voyage about the 21ſt of June, | 


and arrived at — on the 
iſt of July, baving eſcaped the 
Britiſh * which = de. 
tached in purſuit of him, under 
the command of | admiral Nelſon. 
His former fortune appeared to fa- 
vour all his firſt efforts; The town 
of Alexandria was taken by aſſault 
on the night of the th, with the 
loſs of between two and three 
hundred men. An almoſt indiſeri- 


minate plunder and maſſacre ſuc. 


ceeded the affault ; a circumſtance 
which the general probably was 
unable to reſtrain, otherwiſe it cer- 
tainly was the worſt of policy ina 


country which he wiſhed ta. conci- 


liate, and, indeed, contrary to his 
eneral conduct in the Italian war, 
oſetta, and ſome other places, 
ſoon after ſubmitted; and wiſhing 
to mingle conciliation with terror, 
Buonaparte iſſued a proclamation, 


in the Arabic language, profeſhng 


himſelf the friend and ally of the 
grand-fignor ; that the French were 


friends of toleration, and well diſ - 


poſed to the Mahometan religion ; 
and that his ſole object was to deli- 
ver Egypt from the tyranny of the 
Beys. * rs. 


On the etſt, the French army | 


appeared before Cairo, which was 
defended by Morad Bey with a con- 
» TH ſiderable 
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kderable body of the Mamelukes. 
On the 23d, the place was attacked 
and carried; the Mamelukes fought 
with determined valour, but fell 
before the ſuperior tactics of Euro- 


pean veterans. At Cairo à procla- ſt 


mation was iſſued, appointing a pro- 
villonal government for Egypt, in 
which the authority of the grand- 
 fgnor was ſtill e and 
the general promiſed to ſecure the, 
pacha of Egypt in all his dignity 
and power. Ee 
Undiſmayed, however, by their 
former defeats,” the beys ſl at · 
tempted to rally, and a formidable 
force was collected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo. On the 25th; 
the French general attacked one 
of their poſts at Lambabe, when 
zoo of the enemy were killed; but 
this was only a prelude to the fa- 
mous battle of the pyramids, which, 
was fought on the ſucceeding day, 
— which decided the fate of 
gypt. In that engagement, twen 
three beys, with All the forces — 
could bring into the field, were com- 


pletely defeated. TWwWo thouſand 


of the Mamelukes were ſlain, and 
4oo camels, with their baggage, 
and fifty pieces of cannon, were 
taken; while the loſs of the French 
is only eſtimated at twenty or thirty 
wes ee about 120 wounded, 

hus the ſubſugat'on of Egyp' 
appeared to — det a 
dreadful reverſe of fortune now a- 
waited the adventurers, and this 
hitherto fortunate commander was 
to experience a calamity which he 
has never been able to ſurmount. 
On the 1ſt of Auguſt, the Britiſh 
admiral, Nelſon, who had received 
2 reinforcement of ten fail of the 
line, appeared off the mouth of the 
Nile; and he no ſooner diſcovered 
the enemy than he made diſpoſi- 
tions for the attack. The French 
eet was at anchor in the bay of 
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Aboukir. The admiral's ſhip had 
120 guns, and above 1,000 men; 
three had eighty guns each; and 
nine had only ſeventy-four. They 
were drawn up near the ſhore in a 
rong and compact line of battle, 
flanked by four frigates and many 
gpl ms and protected in the van 
oy a battery, planted on a ſmall 
iſland. Their ſituation, therefore, 
was extremely advantageous for do- 
fence 5 but the great danger of an 
attack did not the Britiſh ad- 
miral from. making the attempt. 
He had as many ſhips of the line 
as the French commander, and he 
ſtrengthened his line by the intro- 
duction of a ſhip of fifty guns; 
but, in approaching the enemy, he 
was deprived of aſſiſtance of 
the Culloden, as it ſtruck upon a 
ſhoal, from which it could not be 
extricated before the next morn 
Three other veſſels were haſtily ad- 
vancing in its rear; but the acci- 
dent warned them of the peril; 
and they were ſo fortunate as to a- 
void the ſuoal. WEIS 
The admiral was ſtrongly defir- 
ous of breaking the line of the 
French, and ſurrounding a part of 
their fleet; and he ably executed 
his purpoſe. At fſun-ſet the en- 
gagement commenced; and both 
_ fought with great ſpirit. 
While the victory was yet unde. 
cided, admiral Brueys received twa 
wounds; and, having changed his 
fituation, he was expoſed to a freſh 
ſhot, which deprived him of life. 
When the action had continued for 
two hours, two of the French ſhips 
were captured ; a third ſtruck ſoon 
after; and the whole-van was in 
the power of the Engliſh, who 
eagerly proceeded to a completion 
of their victory. L'Orient, the 
French admiral's ſhip, was warml 
engaged with ſeveral of the boſtile 
veſſels, when an exploſion indi- 
| cated 
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cated the danger of a conflagra- 
tion. The flames made a rapid 
progreſs; and all endeavours to 

their fury were ineffectual. 
Ganteaume; who had aſſumed the 
command, ordered the crew. to 
quit the ſhip, and be himſelf ſeaſan- 
ably retired; but only a ſmall num- 


der eſcaped deſtruction, hen, a- 


bout four hours after the com - 


mencement of the conflict, the 


durning veſſel blew; up with a 


dreadful explofion. - - 


The engagement was, proſecuted 
at intervals till day-break; and on- 
ly two of the French ſhips of the 
7 Ay and two frigates, eſcaped cap- 
ture or deſtruction &. Captain 
Hood, in the Zealous, purſued the 
retiring veſſels ; but he was, ſoon 
recalled by the admiral, as none of 


the ſhips could ſupport him jn the 


„ IA 

It was not to be ſuppoſed that 
ſuch a victory could be obtained 
without a conſiderable loſs of lives. 
In the Britiſh fleet, ſixteen officers, 
and 202 ſeamen and marines, were 


killed; and 677 individuals were 


wounded. In the Majeſtic alone 


were fifty victims, and captain 
Weſtcott fell among the reſt. The 
French loſs has been variouſly 
ſtated; but it appears to have been 
very great. With regard to the 
priſoners, it is mentioned by Gan- 
teaume, in an intercepted letter, 


that 3, 100, of whom Boo were 


wounded, were reſtored by the 
Britiſh. admiral, who, leaving a part 
of his fleet to blockade the port of 
Alexandria, ſailed towards Sicily. 
Thus, this ill-ſtarred and indeed 


ill concerted expedition ſerved no 


other purpoſe than to ſwell the tri- 
umphs of the Britiſh navy, and to 
augment the power of an enemy at 


Nine fail of the line were taken, and one (beſides L'Orient) was burned 
tain tetting fire to her, A ſngate alſo was burned by her commander, jo. 
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once the dread and the abhbtreng 
of the Gallic rulers. In the eyes d 
men of ſenſe, the ken zen 
never be approved; but the deſen 
df the iſt of Auguſt put upon ii 
in the mind of eyery man, the ſeal 
of abſurdity; and, from that mo- 
ment, Buonaparte, and perhaps his 
government, wight be conſidemi 
rs ruine . 1 7 hp 0% 
The proceedings of the French 


"legiſlature, during the courſe of the | 


year 1798, were trifling in gener 
and ſcarcely. worthy, ot. the notice 
of the hiſtorian. In the month of 


April the election of the ne thin 


took place, The directory had 
employed every effort to ſecure the 
ſutfrages of the people in favour of 
their own creatures; but ſuch wen 
the ſentiments, and probably the 
reſentment of the nation, that all 
theſe efforts were unſucceſsful; As 
the directory had eſtabliſhed their 
power by trampling under foot ſthe 
conſtitution, to preſerve their ſeats, 
a new violation was offered to li. 
berty and the laws of the republic. 
A weſſage was ſent from the dizec+ 
tory to the council of five hundred, 
on the 2d of May. After enume- 
rating the various efforts which the 
enemies of the republic had made, 
upon ſimilar occations, to introduce 
royaliſts and anarchiſts into the le- 
nag aſſemblies, the meſſage aſ- 
erts, “that if ever there were 4 
period in which the republic might 
appear ſuperior. to the . perfidiqus 


hopes ſo often conceived. for its. 


deſtruction, ' and ſo often diſap- 
pointed, it would be when, kri- 
umphant without, and ſeated upon 
the innumerable trophies which ſhe 


has gained, ſhe! reckons almoſt as 


many Victories as ſoldiers, Yet, 


notwithſtanding this, there does 


her own cape | 
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exiſt an anarchical conſpiracy: to 


make the pony and electoral af- 
b 


ſemblies the, nutſeries of future 
plots.” The directory next pro- 
ceeded to ſtate the rævival of anar - 
chy from the re- eſtabliſument of 
conſtitutional circles; they 
cularly point out Stfatsburg, Per- 
pignan, La Sarche, Metz, Vernnoul, 
and Paris, as places where the elec- 
tions were influenced by the in- 
trigues of the anarchiſts. The mef- 
{age concluded with hoping, that 
the council would not permit men 
loaded with every crime to fit in 
the legiſlature; and that they would 
mark with reprobation thoſe infa- 
mous Choices, equally derogatory 
from the dignity of the republic 
and their own independence. 

An. obſequious committee was 
appointed to make a report upon 
this meſſage :: on the th of May a 
report was accordingly. made and 


brought up. It ſtated the neceſſity 


of excluding from the legiſlature the 
partiſans of the two great factions 
which agitated the republic, the 
anarchiſts and the royaliſts, The 
reporter moved a plan containing 


eighty-cight articles; the firſt of 


which was to annul all the deciſions 
that had been pronounced on indi- 
vidual election caſes, in ſo far as 
they were inconſiſtent with the new 
diſpoſition to be adopted. 


The other part of the plan went 


to validate, or invalidate partially, 
the operations of the different elec- 
torial aſſemblies of the republic, by 
rejecting member; of the ſame de- 
- putation, thoſe u hoſe: election was 


aſcribed to intrigue and the ſpirit of 


faction. 7 
General Jourdan maſt juſtly con- 


ſidered the plan as hoſtile to the. 


ſovereignty. of the people, and to 
the freedom of the conſtitution. 
Before the council took upon itſelf 
to act as a national jury, the exiſt» 
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parti- | 


WET, © 
ence of the conſpiracy ought to be 


proved. Bouchin and Juiſot 8 
on the ſame ſide, and oppoſed a 


general proſcription. 


Audouin contended, that the in- : 
tereſt of individuals muſt yield to 


that of the ſtate, and that the mea- 


ſure propoſed was neceſſary. to the 
conſtitution, and the maintenanceof 
true liberty. The plan was at length 
adopted, and Bailleul took occaſion 
to declare, that the report was the 
production of the committee, and 
not of the directory, as had been 
inſinuated. G3. clartiontely 
By this unprincipled meaſure, 
the elections of fix or ſeven de- 
partments were annulled in. 1010; 
beſides thoſe of a great number of 


individuals. 


About the ſame period the nego- 
tiator Treilhard was choſen to ſuc- 
ceed Francis de Neufchateau, who 


was the director deſtined to vacate 


his ſeat. -. g 1 b 

As the negotiations at Raſtadt 
were not terminated at the conclu- 
ſion of the year, we ſhall reſerve an 
authentic detail of them for our 
ſucceeding volume. We ſhall then 
preſent our readers with a copious 
retroſpect, compiled from the moſt 
unqueſtionable authorities, which 
will not fail to throw new light on 
moſt of the ſacts related in the pre- 
ſent chapter, Towards the conclu- 
fion of the year a ſtorm began to 


collect in the northern horizon, 


which threatens, if not to make 
ſhipwreck of the French republic, 
at leaſt to diſmantle it of ſome of 
the proudeſt of its trophies. 

To the ambition, rapacity, igno · | 
rance, and folly. of the late direc- 
tory, the French nation will have 


to attribute whatever misfortunes 


may hereafter befall them. Their 
inſolence and their folly was e- 
vinced in the abrupt and ſhameful 
termination of the negotiations at 

. Liſle ; 


9 


f 


politics of foreign | courts was 
proved by their diſpatching (at a 
moment when they ought to have 


dreaded a new and formidable coa- 


* lition) their ableſt general, with the 
flower of their army, on the wildeſt 
project that ever a diſordered ima- 
gination could conceive. 


Attached firmly as neoocre to the 


cauſe of general liberty, we fhall 
not regret to ſee French ambition 
humbled, and a ſeaſonable check 
given to a career of conqueſt which 
threatened to bury. in confuſion 
and deſolation the European world. 
More will, however, depend on the 
prudence of the ſovereigns engaged 
n the new confederacy than on 
the valour of their arms. Happy 
for them, for us, and for mankind, 
if they ſhall know when to ſtop! 
Let them beware of again goading 
to deſperation a nation, which, 
with all its faults, is brave even to 


|keroiſm, and ſkilled in the art of 
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Lifle; and their ignorance of the 


war above its contemporaries. The 
confederated powers will, we truſt, 
embrace the firſt favourable oppor. 


tunity of reſtoring peace, for iti; 


peace, and not war (We again re. 
peat it), which will effectually a. 
bridge tbe power and ſet limits to 
the encroachments of the French 
republic. If peace were reſtored, 
France would then begin to feel 


the wounds ſhe has received; aud 


we will venture to predict, that it 
will be long indeed before ſhe vill 
be able again to embark in a war, 
In the mean time conteſts will in. 


evitably ariſe between the different 


factions in the interior of the re 
public. They will weaken one 
another more than they can be 
weakened by foreign efforts. | The 


ſent ill-conſtruted fabric will 


inevitably fall; and a government 


will, we truſt, be inſtituted in its 


ſtead more favourable to the liber. 
ties, the peace, and happineſs of 


4 Sw 
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PRINCIPAL 


OCCURRENCES 


- 


| In the Year 1798. 


1798, | (A) 


JANUARY. 


IME election of an alderman 
for the ward of Farringdon 
without, in the room of John 
Wilkes, eſq. finally terminated this 
day in favour of Mr. Price; who, 
having a majority of 207 votes over 
Mr. Waddington, was declared du- 
ly elected, The numbers on the 
three days poll were, 520 


Mr. Price. Mr, Waddington, 
Friday 188 179 
Saturday 280 167 
Monday 138 $3 

606 399 


2, The late heavy rains have 
been ſo ſeverely injurious to the 
land in ſeveral parts of Glouceſ- 
terſhire and the adjacent coun- 
tries, as to render it quite impoſſible 
to ſow the wheats even till this ad- 
vanced period. The Thames has 
overflowed its banks, and laid the 
helds on each fide the high road 
quite under water for a mile in 
extent between Cirenceſter and 
Hampton. The ſheep are driven 
from their paſtures, and cannot 
even be turned into the turnip- 
fields, on account of the lands be- 
ing too wet, as the dirt they col- 
lect there becomes too injurious to 
the fleece. . ih, 

From the London Gazette, Jan 2. 

Parliament-flreet, Fan. 2. A let- 
ter, of which the following is an 
extract, has been received from 
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Peter Le Meſurier, eſq. gover- 
nor of the iſland of Alderney, 
by the right hon, Henry Dundas, 
one of his majeſty's principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, dated Alderney, the 
25th of December, 1797. 

I have the honour of informing 
you, that yeſterday afternoon, at 
three o'clock, a French cutter pri- 
vateer had the boldneſs to chaſe 
the Ann cutter, of Haſtings, cloſe 
under one of our batteries, which 
ſhe was juſt on the point of board- 
ing with her boat, when the bat- 
tery opened and obliged the French 
to ſheer off. 

Having obſerved that the Eng- 
liſh veſſel outſailed the enemy while 
there was a breeze, and that the 
privateer was not of great force, I 
judged it probable that ſhe might 
be captured by the troops of the 

; | ck and therefore ordered a 

etachment, with an officer, to em- 
bark in the ſame veſſel that had 
been chaſed, and in another that 
fortunately happened to be in the 
road, having previouſly promiſed 
ſome gratuity to the owners, and 
in a few hours I learned, with much 
ſatisfaction, that the privateer was 
brought into our barbour. 

She proves to be the Epervier, 
captain Pierce, with twenty-four 
men, mounting three guns, two 
ſwivels, and ſmall-arms, belonging 
to Dunkirk, but fitted out at Cher- 
burgh, on a 1 cw cruiſe from 
the 15th inſtant ; had, on the 21, 


(A 2) taken 
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taken the brig Ann, Le Hirrel, 
maſter, from Gaſpe to Jerſey, with 
fiſh, and veſterday morning a ſmall 
veſſel, bound from hence to Eng- 
land, both which captures had been 
noticed from this iſland. ' 

I cannot too much praiſe the 
readineſs and alacrity ſhewn by 


major Gordon, the officers, and 


ſoldiers of the garriſon, in the exe- 
cution of my orders on this occa- 
fion ; for the day was ſo far ſpent, 
that one quarter of an hour's delay 
might have fruſtrated all our exer- 
tions; but I am in duty bound to 
teſtify my particular obligations to 
town-major Hainell, who ſolicited 


to be employed, and inſtantaneouſ- 


ly embarking, effected the capture 
without any loſs, 
T am further happy in reporting, 


that our battery was well ſerved, 


as out of three ſhot fired within 
reach, one paſſed through the ene- 
my's fails, and another killed a man 
on board, | is 

This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture ofthe Delphine, 
a French privateer cutter, pierced for 
10 guns, 4 mounted, and 38 men, by 
his majeſty's ſhip Niger, capt. Ed- 
ward Griffith, She had captured the 
Active brigantine, of Jerſey, and 
had been beat off the night before 
we fell in with her by an Engliſh 
letter of marque. Alſo, the French 
privateer ſchooner Le Victoire, of 
14 guns and 74 men, by his majeſ- 


'Y ty's ſhip Termagant, capt. Lloyd, 


after a chaſe of four hours. She 
had captured two colliers, and was 
in purſuit of an Engliſh merchant- 
man, when firſt diſcovered. 

A common hall was held at 
Guildhall, for the purpoſe of elect- 
ing a proper perſon to fill the office 
of chamberlain, vacant by the death 
of the late John Wilkes, eſq. Af- 


ter the recorder had formally ex- 


plained the purpoſe of the meeting, 


[January 
Mr, Wilſon 1 ſir Watkin 
Lewes, which being ſeconded by 
Mr. Griffiths, fir Watkin came 
forward and addreſſed the livery, 
Mr. Clarke, the other candidate, 
then fhortly addreſſed the livery, 
and on a ſhow of hands there x 
peared about ten to one in his fa. 
vour : notwithſtanding which fir 
Watkin demanded a poll, which 
commenced at half paſt two and 
cloſed at four, and upon caſting up 
the numbers, they appeared as fol. 
low: 10 
Mr. Cfarke— 393 
Sir W. Lewes 438 
Majority 343 
At the cloſe of the poll fir Wat 
kin declined giving any further 
trouble, and Mr, Clarke was con · 
ſequently duly elected. 
6. This day paſſports were ſent 
off, by the commiſſioners for French 
priſoners, for a French agent to 
come to this country, to ſuperin- 
tend and have charge of the provi. 
ſioning the French priſoners. It 
is now agreed upon between the 
two countries, that the priſoners of 
each ſhall be maintained at the coſt 
of their reſpective countries, the 
markets of both being open to the 
agent reſiding therein, The pri- 
ſoners in both are likewiſe to be 
kept in two or three places of ge- 
neral rendezvous, in place of being 
ſcattered over the country as here- 
tofore. This country will fave near 
half a million a year by this ar- 
rangement. 12 
7. Count Rumford has made a 
donation to the Royal Society of 
1000l. in the 3 per cents. for the 
purpoſe of inſtituting a biennial 
prize medal, to be diſpoſed of by 
the deciſion of the preſident and 
council of the Royal Society. 
9. Charles Crawley and Joſeph 
Robinſon, two ſeamen _ 


1708.] 


to his majeſty's ſhip Tromp, were 
executed this morning at Spithead, 
for mutiny on board that veſſel, 
during her paſſage home from St, 


Helena. 
The London Gazette contains 


an account of the capture of L'A- 
venture letter of marque, formerly 
the Onſlow Guineaman, of Liver- 
pool, mounting 10 four and 2 eight 
unders, and had on board, when 
captured, 190 men, by his majeſ- 
ty's ſhip Mermaid, capt, Newman. 
10. At the Old Bailey ſeſſions 
this day, Robert Reeves was put to 
the bar on a charge of forgery, 
Mr. Fielding, on the part of the 
proſecution, addreſſed the jury, He 
obſerved that the crime imputed to 
the priſoner was no leſs than for- 
ery, a conviction of which to 
Retr ſatisfaction would be attended 
with the forfeiture of his life; and 
for that reaſon, as well as on ac- 
count of its being a crime that 
ſtruck ſo deep at the root of the 
commerce and money tranſactions 
of the country, deſerved their moſt 
ſerious attention. 


the directors of the bank, in conſe- 
quence of that duty they owed the 
public. The priſoner, at the time 
ot his apprehenſion, was a broker, 


in which ſituation he had ated for 


ſome years, Previous to his carry- 
ing on the buſineſs of a broker, he 
had been employed in ſome of the 
departments of the bank, and con- 
ſequently was well ſkilled in all 
money tranſactions relating 'to it. 
It happened in the year 1796, that 
government had occaſion for a loan 
of ſeven millions and a half, the 
terms of which were, that the 3 per 
cents were to be taken as at 67, 
and according to that rate the inte- 
reſt of the ſhares of ſuch as meant 
to contribute to the loan was to be 


divided, The ſubſcribers were alſo 
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per cent, in April, 1 


The proſecu-. 
tion was carried on, on the part of 


(5) 
to conform to this condition, name- 
ly, that if a-perſon ſubſcribed for 
one, two, or ten thouſand pounds, 


he was to pay 10 per cent. on the 
ſum he propoſed to ſubſcribe for, 


ſuch advance to be made on the 


26th of April, and the remaining 
o per cent. to be made good by 
fix ſubſequent payments of 15.per 
cent. each. The ſecond payment 
was to be made in May, and the 


third in June, In the act of par- 


liament for regulating the terms of 
the loan, it was provided, that if 
ſubſcribers, wiſhing to complete 
their loans, did not make good their 
payments within a "ſpecific time, 
that is to ſay, having paid the 10 

2 did not 
make the ſecond payment in May, 
the firſt ſubſcription became fore 
feited for the benefit of the public, 
This ſtock, of courſe, formed a 
conſiderable part of the buſineſs of 
the ſtock exchange, The priſoner 
was acquainted with a Mr, William 
Aſhforth, who reſided at Wal- 
worth, and knowing him td be poſ- 
ſeſſed of money, contrived to get 
oùt of him ſums to the amount of 
3 or 4oool, The application of 
the priſoner to Mr. Aſhforth for 
the loan of money was in the 
month of June, when the ſtipulated 
periods for the two firſt payments 
on the ſubſcription to the loan to 
government, namely, the one in 
April and the other in May, were 
paſt. As a ſecurity for the money 
advanced by Mr. Afhforth, the 
priſoner depoſited in his hands, 
what, in the language of the Alley 
was called ſcrip; the firſt inſtall- 
ment of which had been duly paid, 
and the receipt ſigned by Mr. C. 
Allier, the proper clerk, This 
ſcrip, or receipts to the amount ot 
near zoo, oool. was depoſited with 
Mr. Alhforth as a ſecurity for waat 
he advanced, It happened that. 


(a3) thit 
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this loan, after the firſt payment of 
10 per cent. was made, bore a very 
conſiderable diſcount, and many pre- 
ferred loſing the firſt inſtallment al- 
together, rather than running the. 
ſubſequent hazard of loſing their 


ſubſcription; in conſequence of 


which, this ſcrip became of very 
trifling value indeed, ſo much ſo, 
that there was diſcovered in the 
poſſeſſion of the priſoner ſtock of 
this kind to the amount of near 
60,000. After the priſoner” had 


made the depoſit of this ſcrip, the 
matter reſted till January 1597, 


when Mr. Aſhforth conceiving that 
ſomething more was neceſſary to 
make it a good ſecurity for his mo- 
ney, applied to the priſoner, who 


went with him to the bank for the 


purpoſe of getting the inſtallments 
paid up, although he well knew the 
time had elapſed, and it was impoſ- 
fible to be done. The priſoner 
left Mr. Aſhforth in the rotunda at 
the bank; ſtaid away about two 
hours, and when he returned ſaid 


he had paid up all the inſtallments, 


and could give him the moſt per- 
fe&t ſecurity. The priſoner. then 
returned him fix receipts, to the 
amount of 6000]. bearing on the 
face of them the appearance of 
every payment having been made 
at the proper time, and ſigned by 


the caſhier of the bank. Thus 


was the forgery completed; but 
it was not till the October follow- 
ing it was diſcovered. Mr, Field- 
ing ſaid it was no matter whether 
the receipts were actually ſigned 
by the prifoner ar not, the queſ- 
tion was, whether he had not ut- 


tered them knowing the name to 


be forged, He thought from the 
whole of the circumſtances, there 
could be no doubt of their not 
being the hand-writing of Mr, Al- 
lier, and conſequently that the pri- 
ſoner was guilty of the offence 


charged in the inditment, , 


(Januar, 


The evidence of Mr. Allier wx 
objected to by Mr. Wood, one of 
the counſel for the priſoner, and 
the court determined againſt ad. 
mitting his teſtimony 3; however, 
it was proved by ſeveral clerks in 
the bank, who were acquainted 
with his hand-writing, that none 
of the receipts, except for the firſt 
advance of 19 per cent. were writ. 
ten by him. 

Mr, Aſtforth proved the ſeveril 
circumſtances as ſtated by the 
learned counſel,” Mr, Fielding. 

A variety of legal objections 
were urged by Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Knapp, and Mr. Balmanno, but 
none of them were allowed. 

The priſoner being called upon 
for his defence, ſaid, that the loan 
in 1796 ſeeming likely to yield a 
conſiderable profit, he had pur- 
chaſed ſcrip to a large amount for 
himſelf and Mr. Aſhforth, on which 


he had made the firſt payment, 


Having accounts to ſettle with Mr, 
Aſhforth, he had depoſited a confi 
derable quantity with him, which, 
owing to an illneſs he was attacked 
with, he loſt the opportunity of 
paying the inſtallments in their 
due time: that he therefore went 
to the ſtock exchange, and purchaſ- 
ed other ſcrip with' all the ſubſcrip- 
tions paid up, but from whom he 
purchaſed the fame he could not 
tell. He ſaid ſcrip was conſidered 
as current as bank notes on the 
ſtock exchange, and it was uſual 
with perſons who had large deal- 
ings to purchaſe ſcrip without 
making any minute of the — 2 
they purchaſed of. He further 
ſaid, if he had had any idea of 
his having committed a forgery, 
he would not have attended the 
ſtock exchange till the very hout 
and minute of his apprehenſion. 
Several gentlemen of the ſtock 
exchange ſtated, that it was not un- 
uſual in the hurry of buſineſs ta 
purchase 


pu 
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purchaſe ſcrip, without knowi 
from whom, but on being .croſs- 
examined, they admitted they were 
in general as circumſpect as poſſi- 
ble, and took notes of the ſeller as 
well as the party for whom they 
bought, — 

Several witneſſes gave the priſo- 
ner an excellent character, after 
which the learned judge ſummed 
up the evidence with the utmoſt 
preciſion and candour, obſerving, 
that the principal points for the 
conſideration of the jury were, whe- 
ther the priſoner had uttered the 
receipts knowing them to be forg- 
ed, or whether he had fairly pur- 
chaſed them on the ſtock exchange 
from perſons whom in the hurry of 
buſineſs he had forgot. | 

The jury retired for thirteen mi- 
nutes, and ſoon after returned with 
a verdict — Guilty, 

Plymouth, Jan. 13, On the morn- 
ing of the 11th, the Cerberus, of 
32 guns, captain Drew, arrived in 
Cawſand Bay, from Cork, havin 
under her convoy the Reynard, o 
20 guns, and Epervoir, of 16 guns, 
French privateers, which had been 
captured by her in November laſt. 
During the night of the 10th, and 
morning of the 11th, the wind blew 
from the ſouthward with great vio- 
lence, attended by a very heavy ſea, 
and for the moſt part hard rain; 
this ſtate of the weather continued 
until about half paſt one o'clock P. 
M. when the wiud abated conſider- 
ably, and veered a little to the 
weſtward of the ſouth. All the 
morning, till that time, the Reynard 
was in great danger of driving on the 
rocks in Fireſtone bay, but ſhe for- 
tunately eſcaped, and is now ſafe 
in Hamoaze. As ſoon as the gale 
abated a little, captain Drew of the 
Cerberus, Mr. James Drew, acting 
lieutenant of the ſame ſhip, and ne- 


phew to captain Drew; captain 
WY 
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Pulling, late of- the Penguin, of 18 
ns, now on the Cork ſtation, Mr, 

| and Mr. Daily, midſhipmen, 
captain D.'s coxſwain, and a black 
ſervant belonging to captain P. to- 
ether with a boat's crew of ſix 

Allora left Cawſand Bay in the 
Cerberus's barge, and ſteered for 
Hamoaze, captain D. having let- 
ters from admiral Kingſmill at 
Cork, for the port admiral here: 
they made their paſſage very ſafely, 
though the ſea ran very hollow, 
until they came abreaſt of Redding 
Point, and at the opening of Ha- 
moaze; but about two o'clock P. 
M. as they were paſſing the bridge, 
a very narrow e ſituate be- 
tween Mount Edgcumbe and St. 
Nicholas's Iſland, they found, not- 
withſtanding the wind had much 
abated, that the ſwell of the ſea was 
there very heavy, occaſioned by 
the then ſtrong ebb tide from 
the harbour, running counter to the 
ſoutherly wind at ſea. The ground 
beneath being very rocky, and the 
water ſhoal, although we may fairly 
preſume, that the utmoſt care was 
taken by captain Drew to guard a- 
gainſt accidents, he could not pre- 
vent the melancholy fate which a- 
waited him and his companions : 
when they got abreaſt nearly of St. 
Nicholas's Iſland, a heavy ſea broke 
iato the boat, which rendered her 
ſituation very, dangerous: captain 
Drew now became alarmed, and 
inſtantly pulled off his coat to be 
prepared for the worſt, at the ſame 
time adviſing all hands in the boat 
to conſider of the beſt means of 
ſaving their lives, in caſe any ſtill 
more imminent danger ſhould a- 
riſe : his fears were ſon realiſed, 
for the ſea which firſt ſtruck the 
boat, was inſtantly followed by two 
others, by which ſhe foundercd, 
and, dreadful to relate, every perſon 
on board” her, except two of the 
(A 4) ſailors, 
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failors, periſhed. ' Not being able 
to ſwim, each of them ſecured an 
oar, and on theſe they were driven 
to the rocks at Monnt Edgcumbe, 
which means their lives were 
rovidentially preſerved. Captain 
"(oi was obſerved by theſe men 
for ſome time, combating the waves, 
and endeavouring to reach the 
ſhore, but his ſtrength being ex- 
hauſted, he ſunk in their fight: his 
coat has been fince picked up, and 
the letters for the port-admiral 
found in the pocket of it. Capt. 
Pulling had been lately promoted 
to the rank of poſt-captain, and 
took paſſage from Cork in the Cer- 
berus, to join his majeſty's ſhip 
Hindoftan, of 54 guns, now fitting 
in this harbour for a ſtore-ſhip, to 
the command of which he was juſt 
appointed by the lords of the admi- 
ralty. A ſhort time ſince he mar- 
ried a daughter of admiral Kingſ- 
mill, whom, among many other 
dear relatives, he has left to deplore 


this dreadful cataſtrophe. Captain 


Drew was unmarried, but has many 
very near relations at Saltaſh, about 
four miles from the ſpot where the 
accident happened, to lament his 


f nn fate. 


amiraliy Office, Jan. 13, 1798. 


Copy of a Letter from Admiral Pey- 
ton, Commander in Chief of his 
Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels in the 
Downs, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 
dated on board the Overyſſel, 
the 12th of January, 1798. 

SIR, 

T herewith ſend you incloſed a 
letter J have this day received from 
captain Lloyd, of his majeſty's 
ſloop Racoon, of this date, ſtating 
his having captured Le Policrate 
French privateer cutter, carrying 
16 guns and 72 men, yeſterday 
morning, off Beachy Head, which 
letter you will be pleaſed to lay be- 
fore their lordſhips. | 

5 MARE: rr. 


| [ January, 


_— the Downs, Jan. 12, 1598. 
: , 

I beg leave to acquaint you that 
eſterday morning at ſeven A. M. 
eachy Head bearing north-eaſt, 

diſtant about ſeven leagues, I dif. 
covered a cutter in the ſouth-eaft, 
I immediately made all fail in chaſe, 
and, after a running fire of two 
hours, within muſquet ſhot, came 
up and captured Le Policrate 
French privateer, carrying 53 
men, and mounting 16 guns, five 
of which were thrown over. board 
during the chaſe, She is an en. 
tire new veſſel, copper-bottomed, 
completely fitted for three mon 
and bound to the Weſt Indies; 
failed from Dunkirk on Tuefday 
laſt, and had not taken any thing, 
It is a matter of much concern for 
me to add, that, in conſequence of 
my being under the neceflity of 
carrying a very heavy preſs of fail, 
my deck (the "chaſe being on the 
-lee bow). was expoſed to a very 
heavy fire of muſquetry and gra 
ſhot from his ſtern chaſe guns, by 
which Mr. George Kennedy, the 
maſter, was killed, in whom the 
ſervice has loſt a moſt experienced 
ſeaman and a gallant officer ; four 
ſeamen were wounded ; two {- 
verely. Ros. LLovv, 

Admiral Peyton, &c. Downs. 
This gazette alſo contains an ac- 

count of the capture of La Zelie 
French lugger privateer, of 4 guns 


. 


and 47 men, by his majeſty's hired 


cutter Stag. 
13. The lord mayor being in- 


' diſpoſed, alderman Le Meſurier, 


locum tenens, held a wardmote for 
the election of an alderman of 
Broad-ſtreet ward, in the room of 
Richard Clarke, eſq. now chamber. 
lain; when John Perryn, eſq bf 
Broad- ſtreet, merchant, was choſen 
without oppoſi tion 
Admiralty Office, Jun. 16, 1708. 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Rey- 
=S nolds, 
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nolds, Commander of his Majeſ- 

ty's Ship La Pomone, to Evan 

Nepean, Eſq, dated Plymouth 

Sound, the 14th of January, 

1705. 5 BY 

I beg to acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of my lords commiſſion- 
ers of the admiralty, that in the 
night of the 26th ult. I loſt com- 
pany with the Pheœbe, in a ve 
heavy gale of wind at W. S. W. 
which came on the 8th, and conti- 
nued blowing ſtrong, without in- 
termiſſion, until the 24th, and, 
though the violence of the gale 
then abated, ſtill it blew from the 
weſt; that with every poſſible ex- 
ertion we were unable to get far- 
ther to the weſtward than 29 de- 
grees of longitude before the 31ſt 
ult. the day on which my limited 
time for cruizing on the ground 
preſcribed 
pired. 
On the 1 inſtant I edged away 
to the eaſtward, and on the 5th, at 
eleven o'clock in the night, Uſhant 
bearing N. 65 deg. E. 94 leagues, 
croſſed a large ſhip, ſtanding under 
eaſy fail to the N. W. I inſtantly 
gave chate, and ſoon got cloſe a- 
longſide of her; for it being thick, 
hazy weather, ſhe was deceived in 
our ſtrength, and ſhrunk not from 
the action, but had the temerity to 
exchange "ſeveral broadſides with 
us before ſhe called out for quar- 
ter; in which we had one man 
killed and four wounded, and our 
maſts and rigging conſiderably da- 
maged. . Having ſhifted the pri- 
ſoners, and our carpenter plugged 
up eight ſlot- holes ſhe had received 
between wind and water, we were 
about to take her- in tow (for her 
mizen-maſt was ſhot away, and ſhe 
was utterly difabled to carry any 
fail), when the officer on board 
hailed us, and ſaid ſhe was ſinking. 
I ſent all our boats to her aſſiſtance 
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by their lordſhips ex- 


— 
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immediately, and finding no efforts 
could fave her, had but juſt time ta 
draw our men and their wounded 
from her, when ſhe ſunk along · ſide 
of us. She proved to be the Che. 
ri, from Naatz, carrying twenty-ſix 
Jong twelve, eighteen and twentys 
four pounders (mixed) upon her 
main deck, and two hundred and 
thirty men, commanded by Monf. 
Chaſſin; had been out fourteen 
days, and taken nothing : ſhe had 
twelve men killed, and tweaty-two 
wounded; among the latter was 
the gallant captain, who, with two 
others, died of their wounds the 
next day, t 

On Tharſday evening, the Eddi- 
ſtone bearing N. E. twelve lea 
I captured a little privateer from 
Ryſco, called the Emprunt Foſle ; 
had only two ſmall. carriage guns, 
ſix ſwivels, and 25 men on board; 
ſhe had been out but one day, and 
had taken nothing. 

Our main-maſt and fore-maſt 
being wounded, and both of them 
fiſhed, and much of the ſtandin 
Tigging ſo injured that it is neceſ- 
ſary to replace it, | thought it would 
be expediting the ſervice to ſteer 
directly for this port, inſtead of Fal- 
mouth; and I hope my having 
done ſo will meet their lordſhips 
approbation. 

his gazette alſo contains ac- 
counts from capt. Stopford, of his 


- majeſty's ſhip Phaeton, of his — 
0 


captured a French brig privateer, 
fourteen ſix-pounders, called L'Ha- | 
zard ; and alſo a Spaniſh merchant 
veſſel, from Nantes, bound to St. 
Sebaſtian, laden with ſundry arti. 
cles of merchandize; the latter of 
which, being of little value, he de- 
ſtroyed; and of his having recap- 
tured an Engliſh merchant-ſhip, 


called the-Arthur Howe, of Dart- 
mouth. 
17. George Mealmaker, of Dun- 


dee, 
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dee, was tried by the high court of 
juſticiary at Edinburgh, for ſedi- 
tion, and was found guilty. He 
was the author of the handbill for 


diſperſing which the rev. T. F. 


Palmer was ſentenced to Botany 
Bay in Sept. 1793. See our volume 
for that year, p. (39.) 

20. The London gazette contains 
an account of the capture of a 
French ſchooner privateer, called Le 
Vengeur, of 12 guns and 72 men, 
quite new ; and alſo L'Inconceive- 
able French privateer, of eight guns 
and 55 men; by his majeſty's ſhip In- 
— captain ſir Edward Pel- 

W. | 
From the London Gazette, Jan. 23. 


| Copy of a Letter from the Right 


Hon. Lord Bridport, K. B. to 

Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated the 

20th inſtant, 

SIR, = 

You will herewith receive copies 
of two letters from capt. Durham, 
of his majeſty's ſhip Auſon, and a 
copy of one from the hon. captain 
Stopford, of his majeſty's ſhip Pha- 
eton, which TI tranſmit for their lord- 
ſhips' information. 
I am, Sir, & c. &c. &c. 

; - BRI DORT. 
Anſon, Caæuſand Bay, Fan. 17, 1798. 

y Lord, - 

I beg leave to acquaint your lord- 
ſhip, that in the paſſage to England, 
I have retaken the Harmony gal- 
liot, from St. Ube's, bound to Lon- 
don; alfo the Active of Baltimore, 
American ſhip, with a valuable car- 
go; and the George Randulph, 
under Daniſh colours: the latter 


being a neutral veſſel, and not ſuſ- 


picious, after taking out the priſo- 


.ners, [ permitted the maſter to pro- 


ceed on his voyage. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
4 . ©. DuRKAM, 


Right Hon. Adm. Ld, Bridport, 


& c. &c. &c. 


* 
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Phaeton at Sea, Jan. 11, 1798. 

My Lord, | 
I have the honour to inform yg 
lordſhip, that his majeſty's ſhips 
Anſon and, Mermaid joined me on 
the night of the gth-inſtant, the 
former having captured the French 
frigate the Daphne, on the night of 
the 29th of December, for the par. 
ticulars of which I refer your lord. 
ſhip to capt. Durham's letter here. 
with incloſed. . 

This capture gives me much fa. 
tisfaction, as the Daphne was the 
only Britiſh frigate in the poſſeſſion 
of the enemy. | 

The alacrity with which ſhe was 
diſcovercd, chaſed and taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of, upon a lee-ſhore on the 
coaſt of Arcaſſon, reflects (in my 
opinion) much credit upon captain 
Durham. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

| Ros. STOPFORD, 

Right Hon. Lord Bridport, | 
K. B. &c. &c. &c. 


Sofas, at Sea; Fan, 4, 1798. 


9 

In conſequence of your ſignal, 
on the evening of the 29th of De- 
cember, for having diſcovered an 
enemy in the 8. W. ſteering to the 
E. S. E. with the Anſon's ſignal to 
keep a look-out during the night, 
the moment it was dark I bore uh 
and ſteered the courſe I thought 
moſt adviſeable to cut off the ene- 
my, and have much, pleaſure in in- 
forming you that I had the good 
fortune to croſs upon her during 
the night; having exchanged a few 
ſhot, ſhe (truck, and proved to be 
the republican ſhip of war La 
Daphne (late his majeſty's frigate 
Daphne), mounting 30 guns, 
having on board 276 men, among 
whom are 30 paſſengers of various 
deſcriptions, two civil commiſhon- 
ers (Jaiquelin and La Carze 
charged with diſpatches for C 

daloupe, 
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daloupe, which were thrown over- 
board. The Daphne had five men 
killed and ſeveral wounded. I feel 
much indebted to the exertions of 
my officers and ſhip's company. 

I am, &c. P. C. Dux RAu. 
Hon. Rob. Stopford, Captain of 

his Majeſty's ſhip Phaeton. 

23. Robert Franklin was exe- 
cuted, purſuant to his ſentence, 
facing the debtors' door in the Old 
Bailey, for forgery. 

27. The gazette contains à long 
proclamation, intimating that the 
plague had been communicated at 


Corſica, by a veſſel from Borberg, . 


and requiring a ſtrit quarantine 
for forty days to be obſerved by all 


veſſels from thence, or from Spain, , 


within the Mediterranean, or from 
Minorca, or Gibraltar. It farther 
contains a proclamation, permitting 
all bis majeſty's ſubjects, and the 
ſubjects of all ſtates in amity with 
Great Britain, to trade to and from 
the Cape of Good Hope and its de- 
pendencies : except to and from 
the eaſtward of it; all the trade of 
or with which ſhall be carried on 
by the India company, exclufively ; 
and except in warlike ſtores, which 
ſhall be conveyed only by the com- 
pany. The goods or merchandize 
imported from India by the Cape 
ſhall not be exported thence, ex- 
cept by the company, farther than 
ſhall be requiſite for ſea ſtores. All 
the manufactures of the ſubjects of 
his majeſty on this fide the Cape to 
be imported by that ſettlement du- 
ty-free, A fifth proclamation ex- 


tends, for ſix months from the 25th 


inſtant, the prohibition on the ex- 
port from this country of ' naval 
ſtores, except to Ireland, or for the 
neceſſary ſupply of veſſels ſailing 
hence, or for the ſupply of his ma- 
jeſty's garriſons, &c,— It contains 
alſo a particular account of the 
capture of the La Belliqueux, a 
French corvette, now fitted as 3 
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privateer, pierced for 20 guns, 
mounting 14 eight-pounders and 4 
carronades, and 120 men, by his 
majeſty's ſhips Melampus and Sea 
Horſe; — Alſo, the La Penſte French 
ſchooner privateer, mounting two 
four-pounders and nine ſwivels, 
and carrying 32 men ; captured by 
his majeſty's loop Racoon; and a 
aye gen for a general faſt to 
held throughout England and 
Wales, and town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, on Wedneſday the jth of 
March next; and another of like 
urport for a faſt in Scotland on 
MP tarſay the 8th of the ſame 
month, 

Antigua, Jan. 28. On the 13th 
inſt. died, at Engliſh Harbour, 
Charles Peterſon, eſq. firſt heute- 
nant of his majeſty's ſhip Perdrix. 
This event was occafioned by a 
diſpute between the deceaſed and 
lord Camelford, upon the right of 
commanding at Engliſh Harbour. 
Lord C. commanded his majeſty's 
ſloop of war the Favourite, by vir- 
tue of an order or warrant from ad- 
miral Harvey ; and Mr, P. (though 
an older lieutenant than lord C.) 
had lately ſerved on board that ſhip 
under his command ; but, having 
been removed to the Perdrix, and 
lord C. not having a commithon as 
maſter and commander, Mr. P. be- 
ing then at Engliſh Harbour, ſup- 
poſed himſelf to be the command- 
ing officer, and under that idea 
iſſued ſome orders to lord C. which 
were anſwered by other orders from 
lord C. to Mr. P. Upon Mr. P.'s 
refuſal to obey theſe orders, a lieu- 
tenant with a party of marines were 
ſent to put him under arreſt, and 
Mr. P. prepared for reſiſtance, and 
ordered the crew of the Perdrix to 
arm in his defence. But before wy 
conflict took plate, lord C. arrived, 
went up to Mr. P, demanded if he 
would obey his orders or not; and, 
upon being anſwered in the nega- 

bo ' uve, 
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tive, he immediately ſhot him dead 
upon the ſpot. An inqueſt was 


taken by the coroner the next day; 
but the jury, not being willing to 
take upon themſelves the determi- 


nation of the queſtion upon whom 


the command at Engliſh Harbour 
had devolved, found only that the 


deceaſed had been ſhot by lord Ca- 
melford in conſequence of a muti- 
ny. A court martial has ſince been 
held on board his majeſty's ſhip In- 
vincible, in Fort Royal bay, by 


William Cayley, eſq. captain of his 
majeſty's ſhip Invincible, and ſenior 


captain of his majeſty's ſhips and 
veſſels in Fort Royal bay, Marti- 
nique, preſident ; captains J. Main- 
waring, Charles Ekins, 
Brown, and Alexander Burrowes. 
— The court, being duly ſworn, 
proceeded, to try lord Camelford; 


and, having heard the whole of the 
evidence adduced on the occafion, 


and what the priſoner had to offer 
in his defence, and maturely and 
deliberately weighed and conſidered 


the ſame, and being fully ſenſible 


of the neceſſity of prompt meaſures 
in cafes of mutiny, were unani- 
mouſly of opinion, that “ the very 
extraordinary and manifeſt diſobe- 
dience of lieutenant Peterſon, both 
before and at the inſtant of his 
death, to the lawful orders of lord 
Camelford, the ſenior officer at 


Engliſh Harbour at that time, and 
the violent meaſures taken by lieu- 
tenant Peterſon to reſiſt the ſame, 


by arming the Perdrix's ſhip's com- 
pany, were acts of mutiny highly 


injurious to the diſcipline of his 
. majeſty's ſervice. The court do 


therefore unanimouſly adjudge, that 


the right hon. lord Camelford be 
honourably acquitted ; and he is 


hereby honourably acquitted ac- 
cordingly.” 
Admiralty-Office, Jan. 29. 


Copy of a Letter from Admiral the 


ichard 


1 -P A L 6 [Januay, 
Earl of St. Vincent, Commander 
in Chief of his Majeſty's Ships 
and Veſſels at Liſbon, to Eva 
Nepean, Eſq. dated Ville de Pa. 
ris, in the Tagus, Jan. 10, 1798, 
I incloſe, for the information of 
my lords commiſſioners of the ad. 
miralty, letters I have received 


from the captains of his majeſty 


ſhips L'Aigle, Blanche, and Mer. 


cury, and Speedy ſloop, acquaint. 


ing me with the captures th 
had lately made: three of thoſ 
taken b LAigle (the fourth being 
retained as a tender), Le Bayonnoj, 
taken by the Blanche, and Le Ben- 
jamin, by the Mercury, are ſafe ar. 
rived in this river.. — 
ST, VIxexvt. 
Extract of a Letter from Capt. Ty. 
ler, of his Majeſty's Ship L/Aigk, 
o Admiral Earl St. Vincent, 
dated off Cape” Finiſterre, Dec, 
28, 1797. 
On the 26th inſtant I chaſed into 


the bay of Corunna three veſſels, 


and captured them, the Aurora in 
company. I left her in charge of 
the prizes, while I chaſed a - 
cious ſail to the weſtward, This 
morning I fell in with two of the 
prizes; the third, a brig laden with 
timber, unfortunately overſet this 
morning, while I was in chaſe of 
them; however, the men were 
ſaved; the other two have hemp, 
coals, and nails. On the 3oth of 
laſt month I captured a French pri- 
vateer, of four guns, and 52 men; 
ſhe had taken three Engliſh mer- 
chant ſhips, and ſent one into Lach 
bay. I ſent Mr. Tritton, the ma- 
ſter, and 20 men, to cut her out. 
The ſame evening he captured a 
Spaniard, laden with Sardinias,and 
ſent her for Liſbon. 


I am, &c. nA. TrrEs. 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. Ro- 


gers, of his Majeſty's Ship Mer- 
.cury, to Admiral Earl St. Vip- 
2 2 1222 Cent, 


2. = K 


r 


1998.] 


cent, K. B. &c. &c. &c, dated at 
Sea, January 6, 1798. | 
I beg to acquaint you, that yeſ- 
terday, proceeding to cruize, in 
obedience to your orders, I fell in 
with, twenty leagues W. N. W. of 
the rock of Liſbon, Le Benjamin 
French ſhip privateer, belonging 
to Bourdeaux, pierced for 20 guns, 
but mounting 16 four and fix- 
unders (ten of which he threw 
overboard), and 132 men, which I 
captured after a chaſe of thirty-ſix 
hours; the Alcmene, Lively, and 
Thalia, under the orders of capt. 
Hope, joined company during the 
chaſe. The privateer fails ex- 
tremely well, and is a very defira- 
ble ſhip for his majeſty's ſervice ; 
ſhe is copper-bottomed and per- 
fectly new, this being her firſt 
cruize, during which ſhe captured 
the Governor Bruce Engliſh brig, 
from Briſtol, bound to Faro; a 
Portugueſe ſchooner ; and was beat 
off by an Englith letter of marque. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
TroMas Rogers. 
Admiraliy Office, Fan. 30, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Moore, 
of his Majeſty's Ship Melampus, 
to Evan Nepea 
Cawſand Bay, the 25th of Janu- 


ary, 1798. 
ik. 


7 
You will pleaſe to inform m 
lords commitfioners of the admi- 
ralty, that, on the 23d inſt. in lat. 
50. deg. north, long. 12 deg. weſt, 
after a cloſe but ſhort action, »we 
captured La Volage, a French ſhip 
corvette, lent to the merchants, 
mounting 20 nine-pounders and 2 
eighteen-pounders, and 195 men, 


commanded by citizen Deſageneaux, 


captain of a frigate. 

I am ſorry to ſay, that two of 
the Melampus's ſeamen were mor- 
wy wounded, and are fince dead, 
and three more dangerouſly wound- 


liſh brig from Belfa 


n, Eſq. dated in 
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ed. The enemy had four killed 
and eight wounded. | 3-3 
The officers and ſhip's company 
of his majeſty's ſhipunder my com- 
mand - behaved perfectly to my ſa« 
tisfation. n 


Lua Volage was three weeks from 5 


Nantz, fitted for a three- months 
cruize, but had only taken an Ame- 
rican ſhip, and de _ an Eng; 
„ bound to 
Liſbon with coals, Mr 
The captain and all the officers 
of La Volage are navy officers, with 
a conge for three months. 
I am, &c. Granan Moons 
This .gazette alſo contains ac- 
counts of the captures of the fol- 
lowing French privateers; Le Bay- 
onnois brig, of 6 guns and 40 men, 
by his majeſty's ſhip Blanche, capt. 
Hotham ; Le Dragon ſchooner, of 
12 guns and 80 men; and Le Dix- 
huit de Fructidor ſloop, of to guns 
and 75 men, by his majeſty's thip 
Tamer, captain Weſtern; and La 
Venturer, mounting 2 three-pound- 
ers, 6 ſwivels, and ſmall arms, 
pierced for 8 guns, carrying 33 


men, by the Penelope cutter, capt. 


Burdwood ;— alſo, two Spaniſh pri- 


vateer luggers, and a ſchooner, by I 


the Speedy, captain Downman. 
30. A court of proprietors was 
held at the Eaſt India Houſe, to 


take into conſideration the intended 


eſtabliſhment of a government on 
the iſland of Ceylon in the Eaſt 
Indies, i 
The court having aſſembled, a 
long converſation took place be- 
tween the gentlemen who had ap- 


pointed the court to be held, and 


ſeveral of the directors. It was 
contended by fir Stephen Luſhing- 
ton, that it would be proper the 
— of the directors with 
is majeſty's miniſters upon the bu- 
ſineſs, ſhould be previouſly read 
He conceived, that by reading thoſe 
* pro- 
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eedings, the gentlemen who 

d, called the court, might poſſibly 
be induced to abandon the pur- 
poſes for which they had called it. 
At all events, whatever might be 
the reſult, he truſted the gentlemen 
preſent 'would refrain from, thoſe 


florid declamations, which, upon a 


ueſtion like this, might do conſi- 
erable detriment, but could be 
productive of no good. Yr 
Mr. J. Adair, major Scott, and 
ſeveral other gentlemen, ſpoke to 
the point of order, whether the 
rar of the directors ſhould 
read. The chairman being un- 
able to take the ſenſe of the court 
from the ſhow of hands, a diviſion 
took place, when the majority was 
91 againſt 58 in favour of the nine 
proprietors ſtating their purpoſe, 
previous to the directors reading 
their proceedings. 
Mr. Huddleſtone then roſe. He 
n by ſtating, that in bringin 
— the AR ſubject, N. 
not actuated by any motives of a 
party nature, by any conſiderations 
of general or particular diſappro- 
bation of the conduct of his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters with regard to 
the affairs of India; on the con- 
trary, he ſhould be ever ready 
to give every aid to their endea- 
vours for the public advantage. In 
times like theſe, when the country 
was at war with a moft implacable 
enemy, determined to take every 
advantage of our fituation, it would 
ill become any man to act in oppo- 
fition to the -meaſures of govern- 
ment, merely from a motive of 
party ſpirit; at the ſame time he 
faw no reaſon why men ſhould ap- 
prove, witffout diſtinction, what- 
ever that government thought pro- 
In no inſtance did 
he 1 of its conduct more 
than in the intended eſtabliſhment 
at, the newly-acquired iſland of 


'PRINCTPATL 


[Jamary, 


Ceylon, 'The attempt to eſtablich 
a government there in the name of 
his majeſty, diſtin& and indepen- 
dent of the Eaſt-India company, 
was a departure from the ſpirit of 
the charters granted to that com. 
pany ; a deviation from the ſyſtem 
by which the affairs of India had 
ever been. conducted; a manifeſt 
violation of the independence of 
the company, and an infringement 
of its rights and privileges. He 
maintained, that the right of the 
Eaſt India company to the govern. 
ment of the different places in 
India was ſecured to them, not only 
by their former charters, but way 
unequivocally acknowledged upon 
the laſt renewal of them ; and that 
it was an unjuſt ſtretch of power 
to wreſt from them their excluſive 
right to the government of the Eaſt | 
Indies, by appointing an eſtabliſh. 
ment on the iſland of Ceylon. He 
was well aſſured ſuch an appoint- 
ment would not only be deſtructive 
of the independence of the com- 
pany, but alſo detrimental to the 
intereſts of this country; and he 
hoped the court of directors not 
only had reſiſted the innovation, 
but that they would continue to 
reſiſt it by every poſſible means, 
and would uſe their utmoſt power 
to induce his majeſty's miniſters to 
relinquiſh their deſign. After mak» 
ing a very able ſpeech, he con- 
cluded by moving ſeveral reſolu- 
tions, the ſubſtance of which was 
to the effect, 
„That this court conſiders the 
appointment by his majeſty's mini- 
ſters of the Hon. Frederick North 
to the government of the iſland of 
Ceylon, as a meaſure injurious to 
the intereſts, and to the hitherto 
conceived rights of the Eaſt India 
company, and as a ſudden and 
alarming innovation on a ſyſtem 
under which the Britiſh — 
a 
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Tndia have been adminiſtered for 
nearly a century paſt; which ſyſtem 
has proved not leſs beneficial to the 
public than to the Eaſt India com- 
pany, and was en reſsly and re- 
atedly recogniſe and admitted, 
th by his majeſty's miniſters and 
the court of directors, in the courſe 
of the negotiation for the late re- 
newal of the company's charter.“ 
He moved another reſolution, 
recommending the directors to ap- 
ly to his majeſty's miniſters to 
induce them to abandon the mea- 
ſure, and in caſe of their refuſal, 
to petition his majeſty to that effect. 
The reſolutions were read, upon 
which Mr. Twining roſe to ſecond 
them, He entered into a general 
detail of the privileges of che Eaſt 
India company, as ſecured by 
charter, and particularly adverted 
to the language uſed by Mr. Dun- 
das when their charter was renew- 
ed. He had ſaid, that the affairs of 
India hid ſucceeded ſo well under 
the management of the Eaſt India 
company, that no alteration in that 
ſyſtem ſhould at any time take 
place, He next read a variety of 
papers, to prove the excluſive right 
of the company to the government 
of the country. He afterwards ob- 
ſerved, that the advantages to be 
derived from the iſland of Ceylon 
were trivial; that, in fact, the poſ- 
ſeſhon of it had been hitherto inju- 
rious ; that the company had pur- 
chaſed an immenſe quantity of ſpi- 
ces, which ſtill continued on their 
hands, the duties on which amount- 
ed to 245,000l. liable to be de- 
manded at any time by govern- 
ment. He concluded by obſerving, 
it was incumbent on the directors 
to ſlew they had done every thing 
in their power to prevent the pre- 
ſent meaſure. 


The chairman ſaid, he was of 


opinion, had the proceedings of 


| 


(5) 


the directors been read, there would 
have been no neceflity for pro- 
oſing the foregoing reſolutions. 
Fe truſted now thoſe reſolutions 
had been put, there could be no 
objections to reading the proceed - 
ings. With reſpect to what had 
been mentioned concerning the 
ſpices, he was ſorry to obſerve a 
very improvident bargain had been 
made by the company's ſervants. 
The duty was upwards of 300, oool. 
on thoſe ſpices ; but he conld aſ- 
ſure the court it was not intended 
by government to take thoſe duties 
in advance, but only as the articles 
were conſumed. He truſted the 
reading their proceedings would 
put an end to the diſcuſſion. | 
The proceedings of the court of 
directors,  containing-a preliminary 
correſpondence with Mr. Dundas; 
the opinion of the company's coun» 
ſel in favour of the king's legal 
right to. appoint a governor ; mi-. 
nute of a converſation © between 
the chairs and Mr. Dundas, with 
a ſubſequent reſolution of the 
court of directors, recommending, 
under all the circumſtances, an ac- 
quieſcence in the appointment; 
alſo a letter from Mr. Dundas to 
the chairs, dated the 29th inſtant, 
proteſting in very ſtrong and point- 
ed terms againſt any dereliction of 
the powers of the crown to appoint 
a governor for Ceylon; having 
been read by the clerk ; 
Sir Francis Baring ſaid he was of 
a different opinion from the counſel 
whoſe ſentiments had been juſt 
read, He conceived the preſent 
eſtabliſhment was only adopted for 
the purpoſe of throwing patronage 
into the hands of Mr. Dundas and 
his mazeſty's miniſters. This can- 
not be an appointment to provide 
for any particular party, unleſs 
they know not how elſe to provide 
for the perſons they are 


t to 
ſend 


e WMA © Uni 


1 
' ſend out. It has been ſtated, that lar conteſt took place after. th, 
the eſtabliſnment is to be very capture of Cr n N by an union J 
ſmall; what was the ſuite of lord of forces; but lord Pigot claing ſt 


Mornington? at, indeed, muſt Pondicherry for the Eaſt Indu m 
be in the recollection of the company. Sir J. Lindley at tha 
court. What now is to be the ſuite period went out, and exerciſed his 
of the Hon. Mr. North? He is to payers in favour of the crown, 
have a ſecretary, a private ſecre- Where now, aſks the nabob, is the 
tary, a ſub-ſecretary, who is to pou of this great company, why m 
have an affiſtant ſecretary, two have ſo long governed in India 
clerks, and three gentlemen, to The popularity of the company 
learn the languages. Why not was about to experience à rapid 
ſend a perſon converſant in the decline, when fir J. Lindſey wa 
languages, and maintain him your- called home, by which meaſure 
ſelves? 91 India was ſaved, He went into 
The deputy chairman (Mr. Bo- conſiderable length as to the gene. 
ſanquet) contended at conſiderable ral tendency of the appointments 
length, that the right of the ap- on the Eaſt India company's con. 
pointment was in the crown, as cerns, and concluded by moving 
much ſo as the appointment of a the following amendment: 
governor to Botany Bay, or any That this court do agree in 
other place. He thought it ſafe in opinion with the court of directon 
the hands of government, and in their reſolution of the 25th inſt, 
could not ſee that it was any ad- but, at the ſame time, that this 
vantage to the Eaſt India com- court agree with their court of di- 
pany. . | rectors on the inexpediency of 
Mr. Jones Adair contended that taking any further ſteps at preſent, 
it was not a queſtion of prerogative, after reference to the written de- 
but of patronage; and concluded claration of the right hon. H 
by moving that the diſcuſſion be Dundas, in his letter of the 16 
adjourned to a future day. inſt. read this day, they confidently 
Mr. Rous informed the court, rely on their care and vigilance, 
that his opinion had not been that this temporary appointment 
formed upon the charter of 1758, ſhall not be drawn into a precedent 
or upon the opinions of the attor- for eſtabliſhments, which, if made 
ney and ſolicitor general of that permanent, muſt materially affect 
day ; but upon the ſpirit of the the rights and intereſts of the com- 
various acts of parliament made for pany under the preſent charter.“ 
the regulation. of the governme Mr. Henchman ſeconded the 
of India. amendment. The chairman read 
Mr. Jackſon oppoſed the motion an extract of a letter from Mr. 
of Mr. Adair, in a ſpeech of much Dundas, in which it ſtated, that 
length, in which he contended, the government of the ifland of 
that by this appointment the grade Ceylon was to be given up to the 
of the Eaſt India company would India company on the concluſion 
be conſiderably injured. That as of peace, and that they, in the 
the graut was exclufively theirs, fo mean time, were to have the ex- 
ought to be the appointment of a cluſive trade of the iſland, 
government. It had been ſo for Sir Francis Baring ſuggeſted the 
more than 15 years paſt, A ſimi - propriety of both the orginal - 
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lutions, as made by Mr. Huddle- 
ſtone, and Mr. Jackſon's amend- 
ment being adjourned, upon the 
propriety of which a long conver- 
{ation took place between Mr. al- 


derman Luſhington, Mr. Twining, 


the deputy chairman, Mr. Henc 
man, lord Kinnaird, ſir Stephen 
Luſhington, Mr. Huddleſtone, Mr. 
Grant, ſir Francis Baring, Mr. 
Randle Jackſon, Mr. Durant, and 
Mr. Knox. | 
After which the chairman put 
the queſtion of adjournment; and 
ypon a diyifion there appeared, 
For the adjournment «- 41 
Againſt it - » 37 


Majority for the adjournment 4 
FEBRUARY. 


Admiralty Office, Feb 6, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Admiral the 
Earl of St. Vincent, Commander 
in Chief of his Majeſty's Ships 
and Veſſels employed on the 
Coaſt of Portugal, to Evan Ne- 
penny Eſq. dated on board the 
ille de Paris in the Tagus, on 
the 20th of January, 1798. 
SIR, | | 
I incloſe letters from the captains 
of L'Aigle, Alcmene, and Mer- 
cury, Speedy and King's Fiſher 
loops, reciting the captures of 
French and Spaniſh privateers, 
made by the ſhips and floops un- 
der their commands. The judg- 
ment diſplayed by captain Pierre- 
pont, joined to his ſpirited conduct, 
and that of the officers and crew 
of his majeſty's loop King's Fiſher, 
in the action with the Betſey, does 
credit to them, and honour to his 
majeſty's arms; and the activity of 
all the cruizers under. my com- 
mand is worthy of commenda- 
tion, 0 
I am, &c. 
1798. 


Sr. Vincent. 
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Mercury, at Sea, Fan. 15. 
My Lord, 

J had the honour to acquaint 
you, in my letter of the 6th inſt. 
of having captured Le Benjamin 
French ſhip privateer, belonging to 
Bourdeaux. I have now the ſa- 
tisfaction to inform your lordſhip, 
that, this morning, Cape Finiſterre 
bearing eaſt half north 40 leagues, 
we diſcovered two fail to leeward, / 
and, upon chaſing them, ſoon 
found they were armed veſſels. - 
They continued near together un- 
til the Mercury came almoſt within: 

un ſhot of the ſternmoſt, intend- 
ing, as I ſuppoſed, to ſupport each 
other; but, upon being cloſe- 
preſſed, they ſteered different cour- 
ſes, and I was enabled to come up 
with only one of them, after a chaſe 
of eight. hours, who fired a few 
ſhot, and ſtruck his colours. She 
proves to be Les Trois Sceurs 
French brig privateer, belonging 
to Rochelle, pierced for 18 guns, 
but mounting 16 ſix-pounders, and 
100 men, copper-bottomed, ſails 
remarkably well, and only five days 
out of port on her firſt cruize. I 
have the honour to be, &c. 
| Tad. RoGERs, 
2 's Fiſter, Tagus, Fan. 12. 

I — the honour to acquaint 
your lordſhip, that on the morning 
of the Sth inſtant, the Burlings 
bearing eaſt, diſtant fifty leagues, 
at day - light we diſcovered a ſhip 
in our weather quarter, and ſoon 
after perceived her to bear up, and 
ſtand towards us; at nine we tack- 
ed, and at balf paſt the hoiſted 
French col-urs, and began firing, 
which we returned as we paſſed on 
different tacks, but at too great a 
diſtance to do much execution; 
ſhe then wores finding we could 
nat weather her as I wiſhed, we 
ſhortened fail for her to get abreaſt 
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of us, when we began to engage, 
and continued for an hour and a 
quarter; falling little wind, and 
our jib-boom being carried away, 
ſhe ſhot a-head of us,, and endea- 
voured to make off, crowding all 
fail, and firing her ſtern chaſers. 


- Having got out another jib-boom, 


and the wind freſhening, at one P. 
M. we were enabled to renew the 
action, which was continued for 
half an hour, when ſhe ſtruck. 
She is called La Betſey, a ſhip pri- 
vateer, fitted out at Bourdeaux, 
copper-bottomed, pierced for 20 
guns, but mounting only 16 fix- 
pounders, and had on board 118 
men, one of whom was killed; 
the firſt and ſecond captain and fix 
feamen wounded ; the ſecond cap- 
tain and three ſeamen ſince dead of 
their wounds. She had been out 
fifteen days, but made no cap- 
ture. | 
The damages ſuſtained by the 
King's Fiſher in hull, fails, and 
rigging, are trifling ; and I am hap- 
to add, that one man only is 
ſlightly wounded. 

I beg to expreſs my entire ap- 
probation of the ſteadineſs and good 
conduct of the officers and ſhip's 
company during the action, and 


have the honour to be, &c. 


Cn. H. PreExREPONT. 
Copy of another Letter from Ad- 
miral the Earl of St. Vincent, to 

Evan. Nepean, Eſq. dated on 

board his Majeſty's Ship Ville 

de Paris, in the River Tagus, 

Jan. 20, 1798. 

SIR, * 

J incloſe a letter IT have received 
from captain Williams, commander 
of his majeſty's ſtore-ſhip Gorgon, 
whoſe judgment in bearing away 


for Liſbon, upon the intelligence 


he had obtained, meets my full 
approbation, and you will acquaint 
the lords commiſhoners of the 


PRINCIP AT” *” (fi, Will :; 


Admiralty with his ſubſequent 


ſuccels. nc 

I am, Sir, &c. = Vixckxr. flu! 

Gor 440 Jas. 106. 130 

My Lord, 1 5 Fo — 

I have the pleaſure of acquaint. 

ing your 1 that at half paſt tor: 
noon, on Saturday the 1 3th, in lat. 


46 deg. 9 min. long. 7 deg. 33 min, ady 
Cape Finiſterre bearing S. 20 W. 
diſtance about ſeventy leagues; I pur 
fell in with and retook the Anne tio! 
brig, of Dartmouth, ' bound from tior 
Newfoundland to Liſbon. She had 


been taken fifteen days by a French put 
privateer; and whilſt exchanging Bar 
people, another brig, under nation- 

al colours, bore down upon us, can 
who, after a few ſhot being fired atec 
at her, ſtruck to his majeſty's ſhip N 
under my command ; ſhe proves to infe 
be Le Henri, a French privateer, 

from Nantes, carrying 14 guns, whi 


and 108 men; ſhe had thrown five rect 
of her guns overboard, had been 
out five days, and taken nothing, Wh 
I immediately ordered m fr call 
lieutenant Archbald, with Mr. 
Tritton and fixteen other ſuper- 
numeraries' belonging to L'Aigle, 
to take/ poſſeſſion of her, and vn 
ceed in company with me to Liſ. 
bon, where 1 have the additional 
pleaſure to inform your lordſhip 
ſhe is ſafe arrived, and have every 
reaſon to expect the brig will 
ſhortly join us. I am, &c. 
Rren, WILLIAMS. 

This Gazette alſo contains ac- 
counts of the captures of a French 
privateer ſhip, of 20 guns and 90 
men, copper-bottomed, and a faſt 
failer, by his majeſty's ſloop L'Ai- 
gle, capt. Tyler; Le Buonaparte 
French privateer, carrying two 
guns, ſome ſwivels, and 40 men, 
by the Lively, capt. Hope; a Spa- 
niſh ſchooner privateer, mounting 
four carriage guns and 12 ſwivels 
with 40 men, new and e 
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dy the Speedy, capt. Downman ; 
aud L' Henrouſſe Nouvelle French 
ſup privateer, of 22 —— and 
130 men, by the Indefatigable, 
captain ſir Edward Pellew. 

6. A general court of proprie- 
tors of bank ſtock was held at 
the Bank, convened by public 
advertiſement, at the inſtance 
of nine proprietors, . for the 
purpoſe of taking into conſidera- 
tion the propriety of a ſubſcrip- 
tion to the books now Ine 
for receiving contributions for the 
public ſervice, to be made by the 
Bank in its corporate capacity.“ 
At twelve o'clock the directors 
came in, and Mr. Thornton offici- 
ated as locum tenens for the governor 
(Mr. Raikes), whoſe abſence, he 
informed the court, could not be 
avoided. He ſtated the purpoſe for 
which they were aſſembled, and di- 
rected the ſecretary” to read the re- 
quiſition of the nine proprietors at 
whoſe deſire the meeting had been 
called, After Mr, Beſt had read 
the letter, Ty oe 
Mr. Foſter (the banker) informed 
tiecourt, that he had ſerious doubts 
in his mind, whether as a corpo- 
rate body, that meeting had a right 
to diſpoſe of the property in bank 
ſtock, not being able to ſay how 
thoſe members who were not pre- 
ſent could be bound by their de- 
termination, He profeſſed himſelf 
friend to the meaſure about to be 
propoſed, but wiſhed for infor- 
mation on this head. ag 
Mr. Thornton ſaid, that having 
himſelf no doubt of the power of 
the preſent meeting, he had not di- 
rected the counſel for the Bank to 
atend, or to give his opinion on 
tie ſubje& ; but informed the court 
that their ſolicitor (Mr. Kaye) 
vas preſent, who would give them 
every ſatisfactory information in 
5 power, | | 
Mr, Kaye then read various ex - 
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tracts from their charter, and other 


official documents, tending to prove, 


that the body of the ptoprietors 
were to be governed by the majo- 
rity of voices to be collected at a 
general meeting. | 
Mr. Foſter again roſe. He faid 
his doubts were ſtill unſatisfied; 
and before the meeting — 
to the adoption of any thing deci- 
five, he ſubmitted to it the propri- 
ety of taking the opinion of their 
counſel on the ſubject of his doubts. 
Mr. Smith (of the houſe of Smith 
and Deviſme) called the attention 
of the proprietors to the alarming 
ſituation of the country. He ex- 
horted the meeting to be alive to 
the preſent exigencies, to lend their 
beſt aid to avert the —_— 
difficulties, and by their conduct o 
that day, ſet an example worthy of 
the imitation of all other corporate 
bodies in the kingdom: and con- 
cluded by moving, © That the 
governor or deputy governor of 
the Bank of England, be directed 
by this court to ſubſcribe at the 
books now opened for receiving 
contributions for the public fer- 
vice, the ſum of <= - . 
Mr. Boſanquet ſtated it as his 
opinion (in anſwer to his friend 
Mr. Foſter), that he had no doubt 
in his mind, but that the court 
then aſſembled had full power to 
come to any reſolution they might 
think fit, by which the proprietors, 
in their corporate capacity, were 
bound to abide. oo 
Mr. Alderman Luſhington ſe- 
conded the motion of Mr. Smith, 
and began a very long ſpeech; by 


expreſſing his aſſent to the ſenti- 


ments expreſſed by Mr. Boſanquet, 
relative to the right the -prefent” 
meeting had of voting any part of 
the ſurplus of the profits of the 
corporation to be applied to any 
ſpecific purpoſe. The alderman 
then drew a picture of the ſtate of 
(B 2) this 
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this country, contraſting it with 
France, and reminded the meetin 
of the ſacrifices made at the perio 
of the revolution, The queſtion 
now, he ſaid, was not, whether 
one form of the conftitution or an- 
other ſhould be preferred,' but we 
were now contending whether this 
day three months we ſhould have 
any conſtitution at all, He en- 
treated them to reflect on the im- 
portance of the moment, aad the 
neceſhty of great exertion. An 
example had been ſet, he ſaid, by 
the higheſt perſonage in the king- 
dom, which many appeared to 
think would have had a better effect, 
had the ſum given been larger. He 
had taken much pains to acquire 
information, as to the means of the 
perſonage he alluded to; and as it 
was well known that the civil liſt 
was appropriated by act of parlia- 
ment ; and that the only ſum which 
his majeſty had at his own diſpoſal, 
was the ſum of 60, oool. per annum, 
which was given not for the pur- 
poſes of diſſipation, but for thoſe 
deneficent purpoſes to which it was 
conſtantly applied by that great 
erfonage. This then was the only 
income ' poſſeſſed by his majeſty, 
out of which he' had moſt gene- 
rouſly given one third. He truſted 
that this high example would have 
32 and induce others to 
offer a liberal aid to the ſervices of 
government. | 
Mr. Edward Kemble expreſſed 
his ſorrow that the doubts of any 
individual member ſhould, for an 
inſtant, have delayed the meeting 
from coming to a reſolution. For 
his own part, he ſaid, he was but 
a ſmall holder of bank ſtock ; but 
was it ten times its preſent amount, 
moſt willingly would he give it, 
ſhould it contribute to the down- 
fall of an implacable and ambitious 
enemy, orto the reſtoration of peace, 
He entreated that fome member 
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bras 
would now move to fill up the blut 

Mr, Thornton obſerved, in c 
ſequence of what had fallen fg 
Mr. Luſhiogton, reſpecting theco. 
tribution of a high perſonage, ay 
he thought it prudent to ſtate, thy 
a communication on that ſubeg 
had been ſent to the governor, fron 
authority that might be relied an, 
that in contradiction to the varioy 
rumours which had gone abr, 
an income of 60,000l. per annum. 
derived from the civil lift, wa the 
whole fum at the diſpoſal of hi 
majeſty—nor was there any ſumo 
money, in this or any other coun. 
try, which he could appropriate n 
this purpoſe, - 

Mr. Hunter then moved, tht 
the blank be filled up with the ſun 
of two hundred thouſand pounds. 

Several members were for half: 
million. 

Mr. Smith begged leave to fill uy 
the blank with the ſum mentione 
by his friend (Mr. Hunter), which 
being done, the queſtion was pit 
and carried unanimouſly. 

' Shrewſbury, Feb. 7. About thre 
weeks ago, as lord Berwick's work- 
men were employed in digging li 
lordſhip's new piece of water, be- 
tween Ternbridge and the rie 
Severn, in a ploughed field, yet u 
a very little more than plougb- 
depth, beneath the ſurface of the 
earth, they came to an encloſure 
of large ſtones, within which were 
ranged three large glaſs urns of ven 
elegant workmanſhip, one lay: 
earthen urn, and two ſmaller ones 
of fine red earth, Each of the um 
has one handle, and the handles of 
the glaſs urns are elegantly ri 
The glaſs urns were about twelve 
inches in height, and ten in di 
meter. The large earthen urn is 
much broken that its dimenſions 
cannot be made out: but on its han 
dle are ſtamped the letters $4, 


which are ſuppoſed to be the work 
man's 
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man's mark ; the ſmall urns are 
about nine inches high. Within 
the glaſs urns were the remains of 


in each a fine glaſs lachrymatory, 
conſiſting of the ſame materials as 
the urn, which are a moſt beauti- 
ful tranſparent light green, Near 
one of them was a part of a jaw- 
bone, with a grinder -= perfect 
therein, An earthen lamp, and a 
few Roman coins of the lower em- 
ire, of no value, were diſcovered 
in the ſame place, The whole was 
covered with large flat ſtones, 
whereon was laid a _ of 
coarſe rock ſtone ; from which ex- 
traordinary care to preſerve theſe 
remains, as well as from the fine 
quality and colour of the glaſs, it may 
be preſumed to have been the burial 
place of ſome family of diſtinction, 


of Uriconium. One of the glaſs 
urns, and part of another, the frag- 
ments of the larger earthen urn, one 
of the ſmall ones, one of the lachry- 
matories, the lamp, and a few coins, 
are the only parts of this moſt curi- 
ous diſcovery which were reſcued 
from the ſpades of the workmen. 

9. This day at one o'clock, 
the lord- mayor, attended by a 


on a temporary huſtings erect- 
ed in the Royal Exchange, for 
the purpoſe of promoting the vo- 
luntary contributions for the ſer- 
vice of the country. The whole 
area of the Exchange was crowded 
with the moſt reſpectable mer- 
chants and traders of London, to 
the number of many hundreds,— 
The lord-mayor, in a ſhort ſpeech, 
having ſtated the object of the 
meeting, Mr. Boſanquet ſaid, they 
were now called upon, in a criſis 
of danger and difficulty, to ſtep 
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burnt bones and fine mould; and 


reſident in the neiglibouring colony 


numerous body of reſpectable mer- 
kants, bankers, &c. appeared up- 


forward in defence of their coun- 
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try. It was not neceſſary for him 
to remind them of the conteſt in 
which we were engaged: it was ad- 
mitted by the merchants of Lon- 
don, that we were ſtruggling for 
the -preſervation of a conſtitution 
diffuſing invaluable bleſſings, and 
protecting all ranks of men from 
GE and tyranny, The mer- 
chants of Lonaon, he was certain, 
would ever ſupport the high cha» 
racer for patriotiſm and liberality, 
which they had fo ſucceſsfully eſta- 
bliſhed ; and he . hoped, that the 
preſent ſubſcription would not only 
aid the public ſervice in a very ma- 
terial degree, but, as a proof of the 
general feeling and ſentiments of 
the country, would be univerſal, 
He wiſhed it to extend from oneend 
of theſe kingdoms to the other, that 
the world may be convinced, that 
Britons are unanimous in their de- 
termination to defend their conſti- 
tution and government, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, againſt the utmoſt ef- 
forts of a ferocious and inveterate 
enemy, Mr, Boſanquet conciuded 
his ſpeech with propoſing ſeveral 
reſolutions, ſtating the neceſſity of 
the ſubſcription, from the conduct 
of the enemy; and propoſing that 
books ſhould be opened at the Ex- 
change for ſubſcriptions, to be af- 
terwards forwarded to the Bank of 
England ; recommending at the 
ſame time to all bodies corporate, 
mayors and chief officers of cities 
and towns in the kingdom to call 
meetings, and promote ſubſcrip- 
tions, in their reſpective diſtricts. 
The reſolutions were unanimouſly 
agreed to, and loud ſhouts of ap- 
plauſe. The thanks of the meeting 
were then returned to the lord 
mayor, and books were immedi- 
ately opened, to which great num- 
bers appeared crowding. to enter 
their names. 

Before the meeting broke up, 
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Mr. alderman Watſon ſtepped for- 
ward, and exclaimed—* One cheer 
for Old England,” which was im- 
mediately given with great enthu- 
fiaſm; and it was followed by ano- 
ther for The King,” 

As ſoon as the meeting was diſ- 
ſolved, four ſeparate books were 


opened on the huſtings; and at the 


cloſe of the day, the exact ſum ſub- 
ſcribed in caſh was 46,5 34l. 348. 
6d, which, if calculated for the 
time the books were opened, is at 
the rate of 400l. a minute, The 
number of ſubſcribers was 218, 
and the ſubſcriptions from one gui- 
nea to zoool. which laſt ſum was. 
- the donation of the houſe of Boyd, 
Benfield, and Co. with the promiſe 
of continuing it aunually during 
the war, Several other ſubſcrip- 
tions were alſo ſet-down as annual ; 
and'the whole are free gifts, with» 
out any reference to a compoſition 
iu lieu of taxes. 

The manager of Covent-garden 
theatre, with a laudable ſpirit of 
patriotiſm, devoted the profits of 
this night's entertainment to the vo- 
luntary ſubſcription for the defence 
of the country. After the play an 
interlude, conſiſting of loyal and 
patriotic ſongs, was given. There 
was not a crowded houſe, but a 
large and elegaut audience ; and as 
the price of admiſſion to the boxes 
and pit was advanced, and all the 
performers and ſervants of the houſe 
played gratuitouſly, the profits muſt 
ave been conſiderable. 

Admiralty Office, Feb. 1 3. 

Copy of a Letter from Vice-Admi- 

ral Kingſmill, Commander in 

Chief of His Majeſty's Ships and 

Veſſels on the Coaſt of Ireland, 

to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated at 

Cork, the 4th Inſtant. 

1 | 

Pleaſe to lay before my lords 

commiſſioners of the admiralty, 


a 
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the rn letter to me ſtam 
captain Fraſer ot his majeſty's ſhj 
Shannon, giving account of hy 
having captured, off Cape Clex, 
on the 2d.inſtant, a large French 
ip privateer, mounting 24 gunz 
and 150 men, with which he arc, 
ed here laſt evening. 
I have the honour to be, &c, 
| R. KinG5smuy, 
Slanuon, Cove of Cork, Feb.; 
SIR, 

beg leave to acquaint you, that 
yeſterday, at three P. M. being fix 
or eight leagues. to the ſouthward 
of Cape Clear, with his majeſty'; 
ſhip under my command, I ſaw and 
gave chaſe to a ſhip in the N. E. 
She at firſt. hoiſted Engliſh colour, 
but on the Shannon's firing a ſhat 
towards her, ſhe hauled them dawn, 
hoiſted the national flag, and fired 
her ſtern chaſes; coutinuing to do 
ſo (without effect) until the Shan. 
non's ſhot fell far beyond her, 
when ſhe ſtruck her colours, aud 
brought to at five P, M,. 

She is called Le Duguay Trouin, 
a privateer of St. Malo, commanded 
by citizen Legue, mounting 24 fix 
pounders, ſeveral of which were 
thrown overboard during the chaſe, 
and armed with 150 men, 

She ſailed from St. Malo the zd 
of November, but having been 
forced into the river Benois, in 
Brittany, by bad weather, ſhe had 
been only eight days from thence; 
ſhe had taken nothing until early in 


the morning of the day I fell in 


with her, when ſhe captured the 
Wilding, of Liverpool, Henty 
Ward, maſter, from Jamaica, 23 0f 
whoſe crew I found on board her. 
I have to regret the extreme hazl- 
neſs of the weather all day, which 
prevented any object from being 
ſeen at more than four or five miles 
diſtance, otherwiſe I think I mult 


have ſeen and re-captured that gh 
| ut 
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but it blowing very freſh at weſt, it 
was late in the night before the 
prize could be ſecured and the pri- 
ſoners ſhifted, which having done, 
thought it neceſſary, from the 
number on board, and the ſtate of 
the Shannon's rigging, which had 
ſuffered much in the late gale, to 
proceed for this port. | 

Le Duguay Trouin is 112 feet 
long on the gun deck, and 30 
broad ; ſhe is very well found in 
every thing as a privateer, and fails 
faſt. I have the honour to be, &c. 

ALEX. FRASER. 
Vice-Admiral Kingſmill, Cork. 

This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the- capture of a Spaniſh 
letter of marque, of 6 guns and 17 
men, by the Aurora, capt. Digby. 

13. The lord mayor held a court 
of common council, in conſe- 
quence of the requiſition he receiv- 
ed while fitting in the laſt court, for 
the purpoſe of conſidering a motion 
for voting a ſum in aid of the vo- 
luntary contributions at the bank 
of England, for the defence of the 
country, 

Mr. deputy Welch introduced 
the motion, obſerving, that at this 
momentous crifis, it was neceſſary 
for ſomething more than profeſſions 
to be done; he would therefore 
move, that the ſum ot 10, cool. be 
voted. | / 

After ſeveral gentlemen had given 
their opinion on the ſubject, the 
amended motion was negatived, and 
the courtalmoſt unanimouſly agreed 
to vote 10,0001, and the chamber- 
lain ſigned the book for the ſame, 

The refſo;ution was ordered to be 
printed in the papers. 

After the court broke up, ſeveral 
ol the aldermen and commoners 
ſubſcribed their names for various 
ſums in a book, which was pro- 
duced by Mr. Kemble, 
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Admiralty Office, Feb. 19, This 


gazette gives an account of the 
capture of Le Mars, of Nantes, pri- 
vateer, 16 guns and 220 men, by 
capt. lord A. Beauclerk, of the 
Dryad. | 

19, In the court of King's- 
bench came on before a ſpecial jury 
the cauſe of Ferguſon v. Adding- 
ton. 

Mr. Ferguſon addreſſed the jury, 
and ſtated, that he was plaintiff in 
this caſe againſt fir William Ad- 
dington, and he had no doubt but 
he ſhould convince the jury that a 
more aggravated caſe never came 
before a court of juſtice, The de- 
fendant had proclaimed him to his 
country as a violator of the laws of 
his country, and of having incited 
the people to hatred and contempt 
of the king's perſon and govern- 
ment. Upon this charge he had 
ſeized and impriſoned him, and 
treated him with every ſpecies of 
inſult. It was unneceſſary for him 
to ſtate, that a charge of this kind 
was at all times, and under any ſitu- 
ation, a moſt ſerious charge ; but, 
at a moment like the preſent, it was 
infinitely more ſo. Party zeal and 
prejudice now ran ſo high, that 4 
man accuſed of ſuch an offence, 
could not expect to have his defence 
heard diſpaſſionately by the public. 
In the peculiar ſituation in which 
he ſtood, ſuchan attack might have 

roved his utter ruin. He had late. 
y been called to the bar, after an 
oppoſition from ſome gentlemen, 
which he hoped, upon cool re- 
flection, they were as able to recon- 
cile to their conſciences as he was 
willing to forget it. But he wiſhed 
to aſk the jury, how a man accuſed 
of ſuch an offence could come into 
a court of juſtice to undertake the 
defence of the rights of others, and 
to call for the due adminiſtration of 
(B 4) that 
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that law, of which he was accuſed 
of being a violator? Even the no- 
ble judge upon the bench, with all 
his deſire to do ſtrict and impartial 
Juſtice, muſt feel his mind in ſome 
degree prejudiced from a charge 
like this, becauſe he could not be 
exempt from the infirmities of hu- 
man nature, He truſted that no 

rejudice would be excited againſt 
bim from the circumſtance of his 
* appearing in perſon to plead his 
own cauſe; but his character was 
involved upon this occaſion, and 
no other perſon could ſo well ſtate 
what his feelings were, and what 
were the motives which induced 
him to bring this action. If it had 
not been for that reaſon, he certain- 
Iy ſhould have profited by the elo- 
quence and ingenuity of the learn- 
ed gentleman below him (Mr. Er- 
ſkine), from whoſe zeal and friend- 
ſhip he had every thing to expect. 
From the general intereſt which 
this caſe had excited, it appeared to 
him to be impoſlible that it could 
be raiſed by his individual injury, 

roſs and aggravated as it was. 

he public ſhewed by the intereſt 
which they took in this cauſe, that 
they thought. their intereſts and 
their liberties were at iſſue. The 
queſtion for their decifion was fim- 
ply this, Whether a magiſtrate had 
a right, under the pretence of obey- 
ing an act of parliament, to take up 
an individual for exerciſing his 
rights as a free ſubject? With re- 
ſpect to the mode in which this de- 
fence was to be carried on, he beg- 
ged to ſay one word: he did not 
expect to have met with ſo formi- 
dable an opponent as Mr. White 
upon this occaſion. But though he 
ſaw him attending as ſolicitor for 
the defendant, he had no doubt but 
that the Treaſury would no more 
pay him than they would the da- 
mages which the jury might think 
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reden 
proper to award in this caſe. 
in any capacity, Mr. White was z 
moſt formidable opponent, particy. 
larly when ſupported by the firſ 
law officers of the crown. Under 
theſe circumſtances, it might he 
ſuppoſed that he felt ſome alarm; 
but he felt no kind of uneaſfineſ,, 
and he was ſure the jury would 
ſoon be diſcharged from their duty, 
The attorney-general had, upon 
many occaſions, ſtated, and parti. 
cularly at the Old Bailey during 
the trials for high treafon, that he 
never commenced a proſecution 
which his conſcience did not call 
upon him to do; he (the attorney. 
general) had ſtated, that his cha, 
rater was more dear to him than 
all the wealth of this world, and he. 
wiſhed to tranſmit it, untainted, to 
his children. He believed the at- 
torney-general was perfectly ſincere 
in this declaration ; but then it con- 
vinced him, that great miſrepre- 
ſentations muſt have been practiſed 
upon that learned and right honour- 
able gentleman in this caſe, to in - 
duce him toundertake this defence, 
He deſired the jury to confider wha 
this defendant was; he was fir 
William Addington, a perſon whoſe 
conduct as a juſtice of peace was 
not very immaculate. He had ap- 
peared before that court very often, 
and had been found guilty, at leaſt 
of error. This ought to have been 
an additional — to the attor 
ney· general to have been more mi- 
nute in his inquiries into the caſe 
before he undertook this defence. 
He requeſted they would recollect, 
that the defendant was a magiſtrate 
appointed under the authority of 
the act of the 32d of the king, for 
the prevention of felonies, &c. 
within the city of London and the 


adjacent parts. Magiſtrates of this 


kind were not in the ſame ſituation, 
nor had they the ſame duties to 
perform, 
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orm, that thoſe independent 
gentlemen, who undertook that im- 
rtant office, had; and it was ra- 
ther ſingular to obſerve, that this 
act, for the firſt time, introduced 
the words fit, aud able men, as the 
rſons who were to fill that office; 
in this they had deviated from the 
good old practice of our anceſtors, 
who, when they were deſcribing 
the neceſlary qualifications of a 
magiſtrate, uſed the terms good, 
lawful, and worthy men, The words 
fit and able were rather ſingular to 
apply to a magiſtrate. It might be 
very proper to ſay, a fit and able 
ſoldier, a fitand able failor, or even 
a fit and able hangman; but ſurel 
it was an — that, of a 
others, did not belong to a juſtice 
of the peace, 5" 

Mr. Ferguſon then proceeded to 
read ſeveral extracts from the ſta- 
tutes of Edward the 3d and Rich- 
ard the 2d, relating to the office of 
juſtice of the peace, He ſaid, he 
read thoſe extracts to ſhew, that 
thoſe juſtices were not what they 
were required to be by the old law 
of this country, and to convince 
juries that they ought to be much 
more jealous of ſuch men as theſe, 
than they ought to be of indepen- 
dent gentlemen, who took that 
troubleſome office — pe · 
cuniary object whatever. Upon 
this ſubject he begged to read 
an extract from Blackſtone's 
Commentaries, which treats of 
the danger of having improper 
characters in that ſituation. Theſe 
were all the obſervations he ſhould 
make with reſpect to this defend- 
ant, and would leave it to the jury 
to draw their own-conclufion from 
what he had ſaid. He would now 
ſtate to the jury the circumſtances 
of this — 2 in the firſt place, 
he ſhould ſtate to the Jurys that 
the a&t under which the defendant 
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pretended to have acted was an act 
of the 36th of the preſent king, 
better known by the name of the 
“ bill for the better prevention of 
ſedition,” &c. With reſpect to this 
and the other treaſon bill, he ſhould 
not now ſay one word—if the elo- 
. of the beſt and greateſt man 
this country had produced, and 
who had now retired after many in- 
effectual efforts for the ſafety of the 
country, had proved uſeleſs, and 
had had no weight upon the coun- 
try, it would be highly improper 
for him to intrude any obſervations 
upon the court ; but whatever in- 
fringement this bill had made u 

the liberties of the people, ſill he 
admitted that if the defendant had 
acted fairly upon it, then this action 
could not have been maintained. 
This act gave great powers to ma- 
giſtrates. No meeting could be 
held unleſs a public and ſpecific no- 
tice of it was given; and the ma- 
giſtrates have authority to diſperſe 
any meeting aſſembled in conſe- 
quence of the notice, in certain 
caſes, The clauſe which applied 
to his caſe was the 7th, which en- 
acts, that if any perſon ſhall wilful- 
ly and adviſedly maintain any pro- 
poſition, or hold any diſcourſe, 
tending to turn into contempt, or 
excite diſcontent againſt his ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government, the 
—_—_— who may be preſent are 
authoriſed to take him into cuſto- 
dy. It was for the jury to conſider 
whether he had been guilty of this 
offence ; and, if he had not been 
guilty, to give ſuch damages as in 
their judgment the juſtice of the 
caſe required. 

He ſhould now proceed to ſtate 
the circumſtances of this caſe ;— 
There was an advertiſement of the 
London correſponding ſociety, in- 
ſerted in an evening paper, and 
ſigned by ſeven houſeholders. He 

was 
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was not a member of that ſociety, 
but he had the higheſt eſteem for it, 
on account of its uniform endea- 
vours to procure a reform in parlia- 
ment upon the principle of univer- 
ſal ſuffrage and annual parliaments. 
There was nothing in that adver- 
tiſement to which any honeſt man 
could heſitate to ſign his name. 
After this advertiſement had been 
publiſhed, a hand- bill from the ma- 
giſtrates of Bow-ſtreet was poſted 


up, declaring ſuch intended meet- 


ing to be illegal; but he appre- 
hended ſuch a declaration had not 
the power of making it illegal, if 
the meeting in itſelf was not ſo, 
The executive committee of the 
correſponding ſociety, who were 
anxious in every reſpe& to conform 
to the law, ſent to the police-office, 
in Bow-ſtreet, to know upon what 
ground this meeting was declared to 
be illegal, but they were not in- 
formed. The meeting was held 
upon the 3ziſt of July, and he 
would prove to the ſatisfaction of 
the jury, that ſo far from having 
ſaid or done any thing at that meet- 
ing which could be conſtrued into 
ſedition, there was not a ſingle part 
of his conduct which would not 
convince them that his whole ob- 
jet was to make the people act 
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formed that it was ſo, he then ad. 
viſed the people to diſperſe, an 
faid there could be no good in hy. 
ing thouſands of good citizen 
butchered. Much ſtreſs might be 


i laid on the word butchered, but 


certainly without juſtice ; for he 
uſed it as a ſtrong argument to in. 
duce-the people to diſperſe quietly, 
But even if, in the warmth of pub. 
lic ſpeaking, or from the feeling 
that animated him at that moment, 
he had uſed a ſtrong expreſſion, it 
would not be ſufficient to inculpate 
him, becauſe the ac required that 
they ſhould be ſpoken wilfully, 
When he uſed that expreſſion, no 
notice of it was taken by the defen. 
dant ; on the contrary, he ſaid, 
&« that is right, fir, that is right, fir; 
© you ſpeak like a man.“ But af. 
terwards, when he faid, We ſhall 
“ ſoon ſee, citizens, whether the 
« magiſtrates of Bow-ſtreet are the 
© interpreters of the law of Eng. 
c land,” the defendant immediate. 
ly called out, “ ſeize that fellow!“ 
and his orders were obeyed. In 
conſidering how his conduct fell 
within the meaning of the ſedition 
bill, in which, for the firſt time, were 
uſed the words 
lution, it would be neceſſary to con- 
ſider the meaning of thoſe two 


peaceably, and diſperſe when they. words. —If the government and 


were called upon ſo to do. To 
prove that this was the tenor of his 
conduct, he would call a Mr. Law, 
a man as reſpectable as any who 
then heard him. Mr. Ferguſon 
then proceeded to ſtate what Mr, 
Law would prove, but as Mr. Law 
was afterwards examined, we think 
it unneceſſary to detail the whole of 
it twice. 

During the time he was in the 
field, there was a rumour that the 
proclamation had been read in ano- 
ther part of the field : he made in- 
quiry into this fact, and being in- 


conſtitution were to be ſeparated, 
and the former was to be taken to 
mean the king's miniſters, then, in- 
deed, there would be an end to all 
our liberty. 


Mr. F. was proceeding to put 


caſes in which men might find fault 


with miniſters, when he was inter · 
rupted by 


ord Kenyon, who ſaid, the 
plaintiff ought not to make his own 


defence the means of unneceflarily 


abuſing others. 
Mr. Ferguſon contended, that he 
was only ſhewing what the conſe 
quence 


nment and confli- 
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quence of this act would be, if ſo 
large an interpretation were given 
to it. With regard to the conſtitu- 
tion, which, though mentioned in 
this act of parliament, had never 
before been referred to in any ſta- 
tute, it was not ſo eaſy to deſcribe 
it. The only thing like an act of 

rliament, in which the conſtitu- 
tion was mentioned, was the decla- 
ration of king William at the glo- 
rious period of the revolution. — 

He ſhould therefore endeavour to 

ſhew what the conſtitution was, by 

reading what our anceſtors thought 
were infringements of it, 

Mr. Ferguſon here proceeded to 
read the preamble of the Bill of 
Rights. ] 

« Whereas the late king James 
the Second, by the aſſiſtance of 
divers evil counſellors, judges, and 
miniſters, by him did endeavour to 
ſubject and extirpate the proteſtant 
religion and the laws and liberties of 
this kingdom: by aſſuming and 
exerciſing a power of diſpenſing 
with and ſuſpending of laws, and 
the execution of the laws, without 
confent of a parliament : by com- 
mitting and proſecuting divers wor- 
thy prelates, for humbly petitioning 
to be excuſed: from concurring to 
the ſaid aſſumed power: by iſſuing, 
and cauling to be executed, a com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal, for 
erecting a court, called the court of 
commiſſion for eccletiaſtical affairs: 
by levying money for and to the 
uſe of the crown, by pretence of 


prerogative,” for other time, and 


other manner, than the ſame was 
granted by parliament : by raiſing 
aud keeping a ſtanding army within 
the kingdom in time of peace, 
without conſent of parliament ; 
and quartering ſoldiers, contrary to 
law: by cauſing ſeveral good ſub- 
jects, being proteſtants, to be diſ- 
armed, at the ſame time when pa- 
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piſts were both armed and employ. 
ed, contrary to law : by violating 
the freedom of elections of mem» 
bers to ſerve in parliament: by 
proſecution in the court of king's 
bench, for matters and cauſes only 
cognizable in parliament; and by 
divers other arbitrary and illegal 
courſes. 

« And whereas, of late years, 
partial, corrupt, and unqualified 
perſons have been returned and 
ſerved on juries in trials, and parti- 
cularly divers jurors in trials for 
high treaſon which were not free 


holders: and exceflive bail hath 


been required of perſons commit. 
ted in criminal caſes, to elude the 
venefit of the laws made for the li- 
berty of the ſubject: and exceſſive 
fines have been impoſed : and ille- 
gal and cruel puniſhments inflicted: 
and ſeveral grants and promiſes 
made of fines and forfeitures, be- 
fore any conviction or judgment 
againſt the perſons upon whom the 
ſame were to be levied. —All which 
are utterly and directly contrary to 
the known laws ahd ſtatutes, and 
freedom of this realm.” | 
He hoped that the word itu- 
tion had not been Inſerted in the 
act of parliament to which he had 
referred, in order to deceive the 
people. The rights and liberties of 


the people were a part of the con- 


ſtitution; and he who ſaid any 
thing againſt them was guilty of 
bringing them into contempt, and 
was liable to puniſhment by this act. 

He aſſured the jury, that he felt 
himſelf unconcerned as to the 
event of this caſe, except in as 
much as upon it depended, in a 
very eſſential degree, the liberty of 
the ſubject. The jury were infi- 
nitely more concerned than he was; 
and whatever the event of it might 
be, he ſhould have the ſatisfaction 
of thinking that he had done his du- 


ty. 
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. He would now leave this caſe 
to the deciſion of the jury, and he 
traſted they would return ſuch a 
verdict as would fatisfy their coun- 
try, whoſe rights they were bound 
to maintain — their conſcience, 
whoſe dictates they could not ſpurn 
with impunity—and their God, in 
whoſe name they had ſworn to do 
juſtice. ! 

He then called Mr, Law, but 

The attorney-general faid, he 
ought firſt to prove the notice re- 
quired by act of parliament to be 
given to magiſtrates; but having 
requeſted permiſſion to proceed 
with the other part of his evidence, 
Lord Kenyon gave him permiſ- 
fron. | 

He then called 

Mr. Law, who premiſed his evi- 
dence by ſaying, he did not belong 
to the London correſponding ſocie- 
ty, nor was he acquainted with the 
plaintiff, He was preſent in the 
field on the 31ſt of July. He faw 
the defendant getting upon the 
ſtand, or tribune, and taking out 
his watch. At one o'clock they be- 
gan buſineſs: there were ſignals 
_ diſplayed from the three ſtands, or 
tribunes, by a handkerchief, The. 
buſineſs began by reading the ad- 
vertiſement, and the addreſs to the 
nation: having gone on for about. 
ten minutes, there was a noiſe 


among the people, that the procla- 


mation had been read in another 
part of the field. The firſt expreſ- 
fion he (witneſs) heard the plaintiff 
uſe to the defendant was, has the 
« proclamation been read?“ The 
anſwer was, that is your buſineſs, 
« fir, not mine.” After a ſhort pe- 
riod had elapſed, ſome people call. 
ed out that it had been read. The 
plaintiff then addreſſed himſelf to 
the ſurrounding crowd, and faid, 
« Citizens, I recommend it to you 


to diſperſe, and return peaceably 


[February 


% home; it will be a pity that ho. 
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* neſt inoffenſive men ſhould he 


« butchered.” The defendant faid, 
vou are right, fir,” The phin. 
tiff ſaid, „Citizens, be affured that 


« we ſhall ſoon know, whether the 


%% Bow-ſtreet magiſtrates are to be 
% the interpreters of the law of 
« England.” The defendant then 
called out, “ take that fellow into 
« cuſtodv !” The plaintiff. wa 
taken out of the tribune, and by 
accident got a hurt in the eye. 
Arch. Ruthin was at the Brown 
Bear when the plaintiff was in cuſ. 
tody ; the witneſs received an or. 
der to take a letter from the plain. 
tiff, but defired him previouſly ta 
ſeal it: the plaintiff ſaid it was of a 
private nature. The witneſs de- 
hvered the letter to the magiſtrates 
at Bow-ſtreet, Mr, Ford and the de- 
fendant; the letter was opened by 
the defendant. Upon his crofs-ex- 
amination he faid the plaintiff had 
aſſented to the letter being opened. 
The plaintiff then called 


Mr. L. Kyd, the barriſter, who 
ſaid the plaintiff had ſent for him 
to attend him at Bow- ſtreet. He 


remembered a private letter having 
been taken up by the defendant, 
who addreſſed the plaintiff, and put 
ſome queſtion to him reſpecting the 
nature of the letter ; the plaintiff 
ſaid it was of a private nature.— 
Some converſation then paſſed, 
which the witneſs did not recollect, 
and at laſt the letter was opened by 
the authority of the defendant, who 
took upon himſelf that if it was of 
a private nature it ſhould be return- 
The plaintiff gave no autho- 

rity for its being opened ; it was 
opened and returned; it was a 
French one. On his crofs-exami- 
nation by Mr. Law, he ſaid that he 
ſaw the plaintiff did not obje to 
its being opened, and it was under- 
ſtood, that if it was of a private 
nature 
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nature it ſhould not go further than 


the magiſtrates. 

Mr. Clarkſon, attorney for the 
plaintiff, then .proved the notice 
ſerved on the defendant. 

The attorney-general ſaid, he 
was not ſurpriſed that this cauſe 
was not tried in the uſual way. 
The a& of parliament, however, 
required that it ſhould contain the 
ground of the action, and no evi- 
dence ſhould be received that did 
not apply to the charge contained 
in the notice; therefore, it was 
clear that the notice ought to have 
been proved firſt, 

Lord Kenyon ſaid, he was ſorry 
the attorney-general had not refer- 
red him to the words of the act be- 
fore, for he was now convinced he 
had ated wrong in — the 
other evidence to be given firſt. 

The attorney- general then flat- 
ed, that the act required that the 
name and reſidence of the attor- 
ney for the plaintiff ſhould be ſtat - 
ed on the back of the notice, 
which was not done in the preſent 
inſtance. | 

Mr. Ferguſon ſaid, the notice 
complied with the ſpirit of the act. 

Lord Kenyon ſaid, the words of 
the act were expreſs, and he could 
not deviate from them. He ought 
to eraſe the notes which he had 
taken, He was aware, whea he 
took them, that he was doing that 
which he ſhould hardly have done 
if the plaintiff had employed coun- 
ſel. He ſhould always be glad to 
grant indulgence to any perſon 
who came to complain of an inju- 
ry, but in the preſent caſe, the po- 
flitive words of the act of parliament 
— be complied with. His lord- 

ip ſaid he recollected that Mr. 
juſtice Yates uſed to ſay that this 
act ought to be complied with in 
the ſtricteſt manner, becauſe it was 
the only rule the magiſtrates had 
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for their conduct. Upon the whole, 
he was clearly of opinion that this 
objection could not be got over, 
and therefore the plaintiff muſt be 
nonſuited. 

20. This gazette contains an ac- 
count of the capture of Le Jaſou 
pri vateer, of Nantes, 12 guns and 
108 men, by capt. Durham, of the 
Anſon; alſo of La Branche d' Olive, 
French merchant brig, and Le Cul 
tivateur de Rochelle brig, and an 
armed chaſſe-marte, by capt. Her- 
bert of the Amelia. 

28. Some labourers digging for 
limeſtone on the ſummit of a cliff 
near Penarth Point, in the county 
of Glamorgan, diſcovered the re- 
mains of four hyman bedies, lyi 
about five feet beneath the furface 
of the earth: two large ſtones 
were placed edge-ways, one on each 
ſide, and a third on the top, form- 
ing ſomething like a coffin, How 
long they have lain there, no con- 
jecture can be formed; ſeveral 
teeth were perfect, but the bones 
mouldering into duſt ; the appear- 
ance of four ſkulls certified that ſo 
many bodies were placed as it were 
in one coffin, In the courſe of the 
two following days the remains of 
three more bodies were found near- 
ly on the ſame ſpot. By the'direc- 
tion of Thomas Bridges, eſq. of 
Kymmin cottage, the bones were 
all carefully collected, depoſited in 
a wooden caſe, and decently inter- 
red in the church-yard at Penarth. 

This day came on, to be heard 
before fir W. Scott, a cauſe that 
much attracted the attention of the 
court, inaſmuch as it was connect- 
ed with the new law of divorce in 
France. This ſuit was inſtituted 
by Mr. Woodmaſan againſt his 
wife, to obtain a divorce a menſa ef 
thoro, on a charge of an adulteroug 
intercourſe with a perſon of the 


name of Freeborn, The plaintiff 
| and 
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and his wife were both natives of 
France, but left that country at an 
early period of their lives, and 
came to England. In 1771, the 
plaintiff paid his addreſſes to the 
defendant, and they intermarried 


in the ſubſequent month of Febru- 


ary. This marriage was proved by 
a perſon who was a witneſs to the 
ceremony, and alſo by the confeſ- 
fion of the defendant herſelf: it 
was ſolemnized in England. Mr. 
Woodmaſon was much older than 
his wife: for ſome time after the 
marriage, they reſided at Batterſea, 
and from thence removed to Lea- 
denhall-ſtreet, In 1789, the defen- 


dant left England, and went, ac- 


companied by a relation, to Paris, 
where ſhe reſided with her father 
and mother for ſome years; during 
all this period ſhe! had a ſeparate 
maintenance allowed by the plain- 
tiff, who continued to reſide in 
London. In 1795 ſhe returned to 
London, for ihe purpoſe of procur- 
ing from the plaintiff an additional 
allowance. On this occaſion ſhe 
continued in London for about 
ſeven weeks; but during this pe- 
riod the did not cohabit with the 
plaintiff, She then returned to Pa- 
ris, and in a ſhort time afterwards 
fent a letter to a relation in Eng- 
land, ſtating, among other things, 
that ſhe was going to be divorced 
from- the plaintiff by the law of 
France, and to-marry a Mr. Free- 
born. Proceedings for a decree of 
divorce were ſoon afterwards had in 
the marriage court in Paris, and a 
fentence of ſeparation pronounced 
according to the French law. Evi- 
dence was alſo adduced to prove 
that the defendant and Mr. Free- 
horn cohabited together; and that, 
m conſequence of the before-men- 
tioned ſentence, ſhe —_— 
acknowledged him to be her huſ- 
band. After the civilians were 


heard on both ſides, the learned 
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judge obſerved, that the evidence 


adduced in this caſe had ſatisfacto. 


rily proved that Mrs. Woodmaſon 
had lived in France with Mr. Free. 
born on the footing of a matrimo. 
nial connexion, and that a divgrce 
had actually taken place by the ex- 
iſting laws of that country. Under 
theſe circumſtances, ſir William 


was clearly of opinion, that the 


plaintiff had eſtabliſhed ¶ caſe that 
entitled him to a ſentence of di. 
vorce from bed and board, which 
the learned judge accordingly pro- 
nounced in the uſual form. | 
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t. This day, about half paſt 
three o'clock, the following per- 
ſons were brought to town from 
Margate, where they had been ap- 
prehended on ſuſpicion of holding 
a treaſonable correſpondence with 
the French government: Arthur 
O'Connor, eſq. proprietor of 'a 
Dublin newſpaper, called the Preſs; 
John Binns, one of the members of 


the correſponding ſociety, a ſecre - 


tary to a diviſion, and the ſame 
who was tried at Warwick in Au- 
uft laſt [ſee our laſt vol. p. (130)} 
or ſedition; James Fevey, alias 


Quigley, alias captain Jones, alfas 


col. Morris; John Allen, a native 
of Ireland; and Jeremiah or Pa- 


trick Leary, ſervant to Mr, O Con- 


nor. — See March 8. 

Admiralty Office, March 3. 

The following letter was receiv 
at this office, 'through the hands 
of Capt. M*Douall, command- 
ing at Yarmbuth, from Lieute- 
nant Treble. 2. * 
His Mafeſiy's armed cutter Cobourgy 
Sl, ' February 20. 
J have the honour to inform you, 
that yeſterday morning, at ſeven 
o'clock, having Cromer bearing 8. 
67 W. diſtant 16 leagues, we fell 
in with, and, after nine hours chaſe, 
(during which we ran one hundred 
miles, 


* 
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les, one half the time blowing a 
hard gale of wind at W. N. W), 
we came up alongſide and captured 
Ia Revaches French lugger pri- 
vateer, of 16 guns and 62 men, 
after a running fight of two hours, 
cloſe alongſide, | 

She attempted to board us twice, 
but being repulſed, and a well- 
directed broadſide having brought 
her main and mizen maſts by the 


board, and ſhot her fore yard away, 


they called for quarter. 

We had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion 
of her, than, with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty, and all the exertion we poſ- 
fibly could make uſe of in getting 
the priſoners ſhifted, and our own 


people back, when ſhe ſunk, having 


received above forty ſhot between 
wind and water, She had ſeven 
men killed and eight wounded.— 
I am happy to add, we had only 
two men flightly wounded; the 
damage we ſuſtained is moſtly in 
our maſts, ſpars, ſails, and rigging. 
dhe was a remarkable fine fal fail. 
ing veſſel, had only cruized - fix 
days, entirely new, fitted out for a 
month's cruize, and the largeſt lug- 
ger that failed out of Calais. 

I am particularly indebted to Mr. 
Jeffery, maſter, and Mr. Rolf, 
mate, for their attention, aſſiduity, 
and prompt execution of my orders, 
as well as all the officers and crew, 
who deſerve the higheſt commend- 
ation for their alacrity in knotting, 
ſplicing, and ſhifting fail in vari- 
able weather, and through a vari- 
ety of courſes, having been ex- 
poſed to a ſharp and well · directed 
fire from the ſtern chaſes and muſ- 
quetry for near two hours before 
the action commenced. 

| T have the honour to be, &c. 

+ CrarLEes WeEBs. 
Robert M*Douall, eſq. 

This Gazette alſo contains ac- 
counts of the capture of La Legere 
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French privateer, out twenty days 
from L'Orient, and bound to the 
Weſt Indies, mounting 14 eight 
pounders, and 4 thirty-two pound 
carronades, and 130 men; and an 
American ſhip, called Eliza, from. 
Boſton to Amſterdam, which had 
been taken by a French privateer 


both by his majeſty's ſhip Phaeton, 


captain Robert Stopford ;—alſo, Le 
Pour Epie French lugger privateer, 
mounting 4 ſwivels, with 14 men, 
by the Reſolution lugger, Mr, 
Broad. | 

| Admiralty Office, March 5. 

This Gazette contains accounts 
of the captures of L'Alexandrine 
French lugger privateer, carrying 
4 ſwivels, 1 carriage gun, and 28 
men, by his majeſty's ſhip Charon, 
captain Manby ; and La Souffleur, 
mounting 4 carriage guns, 2 ſwi- 
vels, and 40 men, by the Came- 
leon, captain Bowyer, 

.» Admiralty Office, March 6. 
Extract of a Letter from Admiral 

Sir Peter Parker, Bart. Com- 

mander in Chief of His Majeſ- 

ty's Ships and Veſſels at Portſ- 
mouth, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 
dated the 4th inſtant, 

Inclofed is a letter from captain 
Bowyer, of the Cameleon ſloop, 
which I received this morning by 
the officer who brought in La Souf- 
fleur French privateer, captured by: 
the ſaid floop on the 2d inſtant. 

Cameleon, March 3, 1799. 

I beg leave to inform you, that,. 
on Thurſday the iſt of March, at 
ten A. M. Gueraſey bearing ſouth 
eight leagues, I obſerved. a cutter, 
on chaſe, and at half paſt five P. 

it falling little wind, and by the 
help of her oars ſhe eſcaped under 
the forts on the Ifle of Baſs. If I 
had got three leagues more diſtance: 
to run I ſhould have captured her, 
At three A. M. of the ad, ſaw a 


cutter, 
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maſter, from 
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cutter, gave chaſe, and at four took 
poſſeſſion of her. She proves to be. 
the Souffleur, thirteen days from 
Cherbourg, mounting four carriage 
guns, two ſwivels, and 40 men, 
and having captured this cruiſe the 
veſſels as underneath, three of the 
maſters being on board me; and [ 
am in hopes to retake ſome of thoſe 
veſſels, the wind being ſouth. I 
have, &c. R. R. Bowyss. 


P. 8. I have ſent the privateer 


into port, and going in chaſe. 
Peggy ſloop of Cardigan, James 
Prichard, maſter, from Dover to 
Penzance, with wheat and barley. 
Camilla brig, John M#Kenzie, 
ull to Plymouth, 
with coals. 


Delaval, Charles Mann, maſter, 


from Sunderland, laden with coals, 
bound to Plymouth. 

Betſey, of Guernſey, Thomas 
Townſend, maſter, from Guern- 
fey, bound to Plymouth, with 
wine. \ 

7. From the account of Fanny 
Martin, wife of the boatſwain, now 


at New York, it appears, that the 


mutiny which took place on board 
the Hermione frigate, in Auguſt 
laſt, and of which very imperfect 
accounts have reached this country, 
was headed by William Farmer, the 
maſter's mate; that the captain, 
nine officers, and a lieutenant of 
marines, were murdered and thrown 
overboard ; that a few days after- 
wards, the veſſel got into Laguira, 
from whence ſhe was permitted by 
the, governor to go to that city.— 
Officers murdered, captain Pigot, 


| Heutenants Spriggs, Douglas, Fen- 


ſhaw; Mr. Percy, purſer; Dr. 
Sanſom; Mr. Manning, captain's 
clerk; Mr. Smith, midſhipman ; 
Mr. Martin, boatſwain ; and a lieu- 
tenant of marines, name forgot. 

8. The members of his majeſty's 
moſt honourable privy council met 
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ham, of Hampſtead; and a Mr, 


to him, At ei 


[Mateh, 
eſterday at eleven o'clock, 2 
— th Binns, Fevey, — — 
len, were brought up to be examin- 

ed. Warrants were on M 

night iſſued for the apprehenſiou of 
ſeveral perſons who were thought 
to be implicated with the above. 
named priſoners; and a Mr. B. of 
Charter-houſe ſquare ; a Mr. Burn. 


Evans, of Plough-court, Fetter. 
lane, were taken into cuſtody. The 
officers went to the houſe of Mr. 
Evans yeſterday morning, who ap. 
rs to be ſecretary of the corre. 
onding ſociety, and at whoſe 
houſe they uſually held their meet. 
ings, and where the priſoners, Fe. 
vey, Binns, and Allen lodged; the 
two latter in the apartments of a 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who were ex- 
amined to prove their having lods- 
ed in the apartments which they 
occupied of Mr, Evans. This 
houſe having been ſearched, ſeve- 
ral letters were found, directed 
from Fevey, alias colonel Morris, 
who then went by the name of 
Jones; but, during his abſence 
from England, while in Ireland, to 
which place he accompanied the 
brother of Binns, he aſſumed the 
title of Captain, and afterwards 
that of Colonel. The papers ſeized 
were examined ; and the meeting 
adjourned till ſeven in the evening, 
On the council aſſembling again, 
Mr. B's papers, of Charter-houſe. 
ſquare, were examined, and him- 
ſelf called inz but, nothing appear- 
ing againſt this gentleman, he was 
diſcharged, and his papers given up 
this morning, 
O' Connor, Binns, Fevey, and Al- 
len, were conveyed under the care 
of his majeſty's meſſengers, and ſe- 
veral of the police officers, to the 
Tower, where they were received 
by four wardens and a ſerjeant't 
guard, and placed in ſeparate apart 
ments. 
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ments. Mr. O'Connor appeared 
much dejected, and ſcarcely ſpoke 
to any of the perſons who were 
conveying him to the ſtate priſon. 
Leary, the ſervant of Mr. O' Con- 
nor, was at the ſame time ſent, un- 
der the care- of Mr. Eaſt, to the 
houſe of correction, in Cold-Bath 
fields, - (See March 1.) 

Admiralty Office, March 10, 1 798. 
A liſt of Veſſels captured by his 

Majeſty's ſhip Dædalus and Hor- 

net ſloop, under command of 

Henry Lidgbird Ball, Efq. 

Snow Rebecca (American), from 
Charleſton in America, bound to 
the Iſland of Goree; part of her 
cargo, pitch, tar, dry goods, to- 
bacco, coffee, melaſſes, and gun- 
powder, The naval ſtores and 
gunpowder taken out and landed at 
this port, and the veſſel liberated. 

Slip Preſident (American bottom 
with an Engliſh cargo) bound to“ 
Goree, taken by the enemy off the 
Iſtands de Loſs, and re- captured off 
the mouth of the river Gambia; 
laden with ſalt, Veſſel and car 
returned to the owner here, on 1. 
vage being paid. 

Ship Quaker (late belonging to 
Lirerpool, retaken), 260 tons, 10 
guns, 36 men, trading on the coaſt, 
bound to the Iſland of Goree, lad. 
en with merchandiſe, and 337 
ſlaves. 

Sloop Ocean, retaken, late be- 
longing to the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, from Goree, having been 
trading on the coaſt, bound to the 
Iſland of Goree ; laden with cloth, 
iron beads, and ten ſlaves. 

Schooner La Proſperité (French), 
from Goree, bound to Goree, laden 
with Guinea corn. Diſpoſed of 
here, 4 

Armed ſhip Bell, 20 guns, de- 
ltroyed at Goree, 

(Signed) 


H. L. BAL. 
1798. =- 


Gy 
Admiralty Office, March 13, 1798. 
Extract of a letter from Vice-Ad- 
. miral Kingſmill, Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and. 
Veſſels ori the Coaſt of Ireland, 
to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated at 
Cork the 4th inſtant. = 
The Greyhound captured a Spa 
niſh ſhip, named La Peſta de Bue- 


nos Ayres, laden with hides and 


tallow, from Monte Video to Bil- 
boa, which ſtood fnto the convoy. 
She is brought in here by the Ma- 

nanime, alang with the James of 

iverpool, outward-bound Guinea«* 
man, which having beaten off one 
French privateer, Pad fince ſtood 
an action of an hour and an half 
with another, but was captured 
after loſing her maſter and boat- 
ſwain, who were killed, and had 
two ſeamen wounded, one of whom 
is ſince dead. This ſhip was re- 
captured by the Magnanime on the 


28th ult. in lat. 45 deg. 52 min. 


lon. r1 deg. 5 min. 

13. In. conſequence of a hack- 
ney coachebeing found ſtanding at 
a very early hour near the Metho- 
diſt burying-ground in Tottenham-, 
court road, with the dead body of 
a child in it, an alarm was given, 
and upon a general ſearch in that 
ground, it was difcovered that great 
quantities of bodies had been from 
time to time removed, for the pur- 
poſes of diſſection. a 

14. Forgeries of a new deſcrip- 


tion were diſcovered at the Bank, 


of which ſome accounts will be 
given hereafter in the trials of 
Meſſrs. Adamſon and Wilkinſon. 


19. This morning about ten 


o'clock, Mr. Barrett of Cheap - 


ſide, a wholeſale dealer in the 
Mancheſter line, was apprehended 


by Lawrence, a city marſhal's man, 


at the Croſs Keys, Blackfriars 
Bridge, on a charge of having 
forged ſeveral bills oa the houſe of 
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Mr. Seanfield, in Watling-ſtreet, 
who is alſo in the Mancheſter line. 


He was taken to the Poultry 
Compter; whence he ſent to the 


lord mayor, requeſting he would 
indulge him with a private hearing, 
to which his lordſhip conſented. — 
His examination came on at ſeven 
in the evening; previous to which, 


two. officers were ſent to his houſe . 
by his lordſhip, to ſeize all his pa- 
pers and letters, as it was expected 
that ſome important matters would 


be developed reſpetting certain for- 
geries in which Meſſrs. Adamſon, 
Wilkinſon, and Kavana, are in- 
volved; which turning out to be 
the fact, he was remanded to pri- 
fon. Two officers each took hold 
of an arm till they arrived at the 
gate of the compter; when the 
turnkey went forward to open it, 
the priſoner with his part- 
ner. Mr. Barrett availed himſelf 
of the moment, made a ſudden 
ſpring from under his arm, and ef- 
fected his eſcape. The cry of 
© Stop thief” reſounded from every 
quarter; but the priſoner's voice 
was among the loudeſt : he directed 
his courſe down Walbrook ; but 
ſuch a confuſion enſued, that no 


one laying hold of the right perſon, 


(though many were ſtopped) he 
got clear off. 1 5 s 
| Admiralty Office, March 20. 

The London Gazette contains 
an account of the capture of La 
Sophie Freach cutter privateer, of 
four guns and twenty men, belong- 
ing to St. Maloes, by his majeſty's 
cutter Telemachus, lieutenant Tho- 
mas Newton. 

30. This day Thomas Cadell, 
eſq. was unanimouſly elected alder- 
man of. Walbrook ward, in the 
room of William Gill, eſq. 

Admiralty Office, March 31. 
Copy of a Letter from Admiral the 
Earl of St. Vinceat, Commander 


in Chief of His Majeſty's Ships 


(March, 


and Veſſels on the Coaſt of Por. 
tugal, to Evan Nepean Eq. 
dated on board the Ville de Paris, 
at fea, the 21ſt of Februar, 
1798. | 
SIR, | 
You will herewith receive letters 
from capt. lord Henry Powlett, of 
his majeſty's fhip the Thalia, and 
capt. Downman, of the Speedy 
floop, the firſt giving an account 
of the capture of a French priva- 
teer, and the latter detailing an 
ation between the Speedy and an- 
other of the enemy's privateers, 
which does great honour to her 
captain, officers, and — 
I am, &c. ST, VINCENT, 
Thalia at Sea, February 6, 1798. 
On the 5th inftant, at four, A, 
M. Cape Finiſterre bearing 8. W. 
ſeventy leagues, I came up with 
and captured the Antoine French 
privateer brig, mounting 16 guns 
and having 70 men: ſhe was re- 
turning from a cruiſe to Rochelle, 
having captured five neutral veſſels, 
I remain, Sir, &. H. PowLeTT. 

Speedy, Tagus, February 16, 1798. 

My Lord, | 

F have the honour to acquaint 
you, that on the zd inſtant, at day- 
_—_ being ſeventeen leagues weſt 
0 


Vigo, we diſcovered a brig bear- 


ing down oy us with all fail ſet.— 
At three P. M. being within half a 
mile of us, the hauled her wind, 
and opened her fire: on which we 
made all faih to cloſe, engaging her 
until half paſt five, when ſhe tack- 
ed, and made fail from us. I im- 
mediately tacked, continuing to 
engage till half paſt feven, when, 
from her advantage of ſailing and 
little wind, ſhe got out of gun- 
ſhot. Owing to the great ſwell, 


we received little damage, having 


only our fore top- maſt ſhot through, 
with ſome of the running rigging 


cut, Ir falling calm, and the vel“ 


ſels ſeparating againſt all our efforts 
with 
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with the ſweeps, I had the morti- 
fication, about twelve o'clock, to 
ſee her fire ſeveral guns at our 
prize that we had taken the day 
before. Owing to the good con- 


duct of the maſter, who, with 12 


men, were on board the prize, bat- 
ened down twenty-ſix Spaniards, 
and made their eſcape in a ſmall 
boat, At day-light a breeze of 
wind ſprung up, which enabled us 
to fetch her. At eight o'clock ſhe, 
being within gun-ſhot, tacked, and 
made all ſail from us, rowing with 
her ſweeps at the ſame time. We 
chaſed her until noon, when they 
finding ſhe had the heels of ns, 
ſhortened ſail, wore, and ſtood to- 
wards us, with a red flag flying at 
the main top-gallant-maſt head. At 
half paſt twelve, being within pi- 
ſtol-ſhot, we began to engage her, 
with the wind upon the larboard 
quarter, At two obſerving her fire 
to ſlacken, I thought it a good op- 
portunity to lay her on board, but 
at that inſtant ſhe wore, and came 
to the wind on the ſtarboard tack ; 
but finding us cloſe upon her ſtar- 
board quarter, and from our hraces 
and bow-lines being ſhot away, our 
yard coming ſquare, ſhe took the 
opportunity to put before the wind, 
and made all fail from us. We 
immediately wore after her, firing 
muſquetry at each other for twenty 
minutes, and ſo ſoon as the Jower 
maſt was ſecured, ſet our ſtudding 
ſails, and continued the chaſe until 
ſeven P. M. when we loſt fight of 
her, from her ſuperior ſailing, I 
then hauled our wind, and made 
ſhort tacks all night to fall in with 
our prize; at day-light ſaw her to 
windward ; at ten P. M. retook her, 
with ten Frenebmen on board. I 
learn from the prize-maſter, the 
brig is called the Papillon, 360 
tons burden, pierced for 18 guns, 
mounting 14, four twelve and ten 
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nine-pounders, manned with 160 
men. We had five men killed, and 
four badly wounded, I have to 
regret the loſs of lieutenant Dutton, 
and Mr. Johnſton, boatſwain, 
amongſt the killed. I beg lgave to 
recommend to your lordſhip's no- 
tice Mr. Marſhall, maſter, for his 

ood conduct during the action. 

very praiſe is due to the ſhip's 
company for their good behaviour, 
All our ow maſts, bowſprit, main 
boom, both top-maſts, and moſt of 
the yards ſhot through, with all the 
ſtanding and running rigging cut, 
I thought proper to put into Liſ. ' 
bon to repair our damage. I have, 
&c. Hun DowNMAN. 
Extract of a Letter from Captain 

Wallis, Commander of his Ma- 

jeſty's Ship Proſerpine, to Vice- 

Admiral Sir Richard Onſlow, 

Bart. dated Yarmouth Roads, the 

29th of March, 1798. 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that his majeſty's ſhip under my 
command anchored here this even- 
ing. On Monday morning laſt, St. 
Abb's head bearing ſouth-weſt 12 
or 14 leagues, I fell in with a Dutch 
galliot, bound from Rotterdam to 
Altona, ten days out. Finding 


him cloſe on wind, which was then 


at north-weſt by weſt, I was well 
aſſured he could not be bound to 
Altona, and haves an idea that he 
was bound north about to France: 
and having neither brief, regiſter, 
nor any paper to warrant hls being 
on the coaſt of Scotland, I have 
thought proper to bring him in 
here: he now ſays he was bound to 
Montroſe, and that he promiſed an 
Engliſhman at Rotterdam to carry 
the cargo there; he has no paper 
of any Find to ſhew any ſuch tranſ- 
action. The veſſel was built in 
Holland laſt year, and the maſter 
of her ſays ſhe belongs to himſelf 
and a gentleman at Limburg. He 
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(the maſter) has been a priſoner in 


ngland eighteen months of this 
war, and was taken commanding a 
Dutch veſel. He and his ſhip's 


company are all natives of Holland. 


Under theſe circumftances I have 
no doubt but both the veſſel and 
cargo ought to be condemned, 
Extract of a Letter from Captain 
Sir John Borlaſe Warren, K. B. 
Captain of his Majeſty's Ship 
Canada, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 
dated Pertuis d'Antioche, March 
14. 1798. 
I beg leave to inform you, that 
on the night of the 18th inſtant, I 


_ flood into the Pertuis d'Antioche 


with his majeſty's ſhips under my 
orders ; and anchored near Baſque 
Road; and have the ſatisfaction of 
acquainting you, that the boats of 
the ſquadron captured the veſſels 


mentioned on the liſt which ac- 


companies this letter, 

The liſt of captures contains five 
brigs and four chaſſe-marees, bound 
from Bordeaux to Rochefort, laden 
with wine, brandy, &c, 

This gazette alſo contains an ac- 


count of the capture of Le Chaſ- 


ſeur barque French privateer, be- 
longing to Bayonne, of 16 guns; 
alſo of his majeſty's ſhip Echo hav- 
ing driven on ſhore, to the north- 
ward of Camperdown, and de- 
ſtroyed a French cutter privateer, 
mounting 10 guns. 

31. Thomas Raikes, eſq. and 
Samuel Thornton, eſq. were cho- 
ſen governor and deputy governor 
of the Bank of England for the year 
enſuing. 1 

APRIL. 


Admiralty Office, April a, 1798. 

A Letter, of which the following is 
a Copy, from Captain Sir J. B. 
Warren, of His Majeſty's. Ship 
Canada, to Admital Lord Brid- 


: port, K. B. Commanner in Chief, 


&c. &c. has been received at tha 


Office. 
Canada, Plymouth Soma 
SIR, _ March 30, 1798, 
I beg leave to inform your lord. 
ſhip, that on the zad inſtant, x 
ſeven A. M. the Anſon having dif. 
covered a fail in the eaſt quarter 
which appeared to be a large fri. 
gate, I made the ſignal for a gene. 
ral chaſe, and continued the pur. 
ſuit, with variable winds, until half 
paſt twelve at midnight, when 
captain Stopford, in the Phatton, 
brought her to action. The ene. 
my endeavoured to eſcape into the 
river Garonne, but ſtruck upon 
the Olive Rocks, near the Cordo- 
van Light Houſe ; ſhe was left b 
moſt of her crew, who had prey. 
onſly thrown her guns overboard, 
The ſhip being bilged, and having 
otherwiſe ſuffered much, it is pro- 
bable, from the ſituation ſhe re- 
mained in, it will not be eaſy to 
get her off, * I have the honour to 
be, &c. Joun Warr, 
Copy'of a Letter from Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir Hyde Parker, Knt..Com- 
mander in Chief of His Majeſty's 
Ships and Veſſels at Jamaica, to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on 
board the Queen, in Port Royal 
Harbour, January 9. 


Ha ving yeſterday received a let- 
ter from captain Ricketts, of his 


majeſty's ſhip Magicienne, giving 


an account of his having, with the 
ſhips under his command, attacked 
and captured the veſſels therein men. 
tioned, in Guadilla bay in the iſland 
of Porto Rico, and under the pro- 
tection of the enemy's forts ; I tranſ- 
mit herewith a copy of the ſaid let- 
ter, for the information of the right 
hon. lords commiſſionersof the Ad. 
miralty, who, I am confident, will 
with me highly approve of his gal- 
lant conduct, as well as that of the 

captains, 
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captains, officers, ſeamen, and ma-' guns and 110 men, has been cap- 
rines, under his command. tured by his majeſty's ſhips Severn 
H. PaxxeR. and Pelican, 0 

La Magicienne, off the 1/le a 3. The Pallas arrived in Ply- 

SIR, Zachu, Dec. 28. mouth Sound from a cruiſe, off 
Having received information that the coaſt of France. Soon after ſhe 
ſeveral brigs and ſchooners - had anchored, a heavy gale of wind 
ing to the enemy were in Guadilla came on from the 8. by W. attend - 
Bay in the iſland of Porto Rico, I ed with a moſt tremendous ſea, 
proceeded there, with the king's which continued with increaſing 
ſhips named in the margin D. On violence until about ſeven o'clock 
the 27th at noon, we anchored on Wedneſday morning, when ſhe 
cloſe abreaſt of the forts; aud, after parted from one of her anchors, 
an hour and a half cannonading, and drove much nearer to the ſhore 
captured every veſſel under their before her other anchors could 
rotection. To captain Carthew bring her up. The yards and top- 
om indebted for the gallant and maſts were then ſtruck, and ſhe 
able ſupport that I on this occafion rode with an apparent degree of 
met with (as well as on many o- ſafety until half paſt eight, when 
thers ſince the Regulus has been , ſhe again began to drive. The 
under my orders). Captain Mends, crew now cut away all her maſts, 
who commanded the boats that took to prevent her holding ſo much 
poſſeſſion of the veſſels, executed wind ; but notwithſtanding all their 
that ſervice much to his own ho- exertions, ſhe did not bring up, 
nour, and highly to my approbation, though with three anchors ahead, 
Indeed every officer and man be- until the after part ſtruck on the 
longing to the ſquadron is fully rocks in the Bay, between Withy 
entitled to my beſt thanks and Hedge and Mount Batten Point, — 
praiſes. I am, &c. The tide, by this time, was at 
W. H. RicxertTs. ſtrong ebb, and the ſhip remained 

La Magicienne, 5 wounded ; with her head to the ſea, being kept 
Regulus, none killed or wounded; in that ſituation by means of her 
Diligence, 1 wounded, cables and anchors, until a quarter 
Veſſels captured in Guadilla paſt three o'clock ; the ſea makivg 
Bay; Le Brutus privateer, of 9 a free and tremendous break over 
guns ; one ſhip, three brigs,and one her, Though now quite aground 
ſchooner, abaft, the ſea raiſed her forepart fo 
Extract of another Letter from much, that the cables parted, and 
Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, the ſurf heaving her broadfide 
Ent. to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dat- round, beat againſt her with ſo 
ed on board His Majeſty's Ship much fury, that ſhe was every mi- 
Queen, in Port-Royal Harbour, nute completely hid from the view 
January 1. of the ſpectators. While ſhe lay in 

1 am to deſire you will be pleaſed this ſituation, every hope of the 
to acquaint the right hon. the lords crew being ſaved ſeemed at an end; 
commiſſioners of the Admiralty, but providentially, from the cir- 
that, ſince my letter of the 2gth cumſtance of her drawing leſs wa- 
October, the French corvette La ter forward than abaft, every ſilc- 
Republique Triomphante, of 14 ceeding ſurf forced her bow round 
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nearer to the land, until ſhe got 
again nearly end on with her ſtern 


to the ſea, The hope of the ſhi 


holding together, and the 'proſpe 

of a chance that the crew might be 
able to ſave their lives, were now 
revived, eſpecially as the tide was 
ebbing very faſt. The ſhip being 
quite aground fore and aft, ſhe 
was thus made to heel towards the 
ſhore, and by the latter fortunate 


_ circumſtance the crew were ſhel- 


tered from the violent beat of the 
ſea, and expoſed only to the ſpray 
which every minute formed a cloud 
over them. In this ſtate the ſhip 
lay till eleven o'clock, when the 
crew were out of danger, and by 
noon the tide had left her ſo as to 


enable the officers and men to get 


aſhore with ſafety, The gale a- 
bated about one, and the crew, 
with the people \from the dock- 


yard, began to get out the ſtores, 


the greater part of which will be 
ſaved. A more melancholy ſcene, 


for at leaſt two hours, could not be 


witneſſed, as no other proſpect ap- 


. peared during that time than the 
loſs of the whole crew, becauſe, in 


their then ſituation, no aſſiſtance 
could poflibly be given to them, ei- 
ther on the land or ſea fide. On 
board the Pallas one man only loſt 
his life, and he was killed by the 
fall of the main-maſt. The ſhip 
was reduced to ſuch a ſtate of 
wreck, that ſhe could not be got 
off, and it was expected ſhe would 
fall to pieces the next flood tide. 

A boat belonging to the Canada, 
in attempting to go to the relief of 
the Pallas, was upſet, and Mr. 
Maſſev, acting lieutenant of the 
Canada, and three ſeamen, were 
unfortunately drowned. 

4. As John Melliſh, eſq. of Al- 
bemarle-ftreet, St. James's, and 
Hammell's, Hertfordſhire, was re- 
turning to town from following the 
royal hounds, with his friends, Mr. 


IP AL; " [Ap 
Joſeph Boſanquet and Mr. 
Poole, in a chaiſe and four, x 

were ſtopped on Hounſlow Heath 
by three highwaymen, who, after 


_ robbing them, without reliſtance, 


of their money and gold watches, 
fired wantonly into the: chaiſe a; 
they went off; the ball, ſuppoſed 
to be fired by the third villain, after 
the robbery was committed, pene. 
trated Mr, M's forehead, juſt below 
his hat, and was believed to have 
found its way down towards the 
back of his neck, ſo that it was im 
poſſible for the united (kill of Meſs, 
Ruſh, Blizard, and Cline, who at- 
tended him, to extract it, In this 
ſituation it was ſuppoſed to have 
remained, without any viſible ef. 
fect on Mr. M's health; who im- 
mediately executed his will, and 
was, till Sunday thereafter, per. 
fectly compoſed. A delirium and 
violent fever then came on, in 
which he continued till five ia the 
morning, when he died. His head 
was __ by the ſurgeons, but 
no ball could be found ; whence it 
is conjectured to have dropped out 
ſhortly after he was wounded. The 
brain had received a very violent 
contuſion. The murderers after- 
wards ſtopped Mr. Frogley, the ſur- 

on who was ſent — and not 
only robbed him, but obliged himto 
turn back from his errand, which 
they made him tell, ſo that he was 


forced to return in a hired. carriage. 


Admiralty Office, 2 10, 
Extract of a letter from Captain 
Gunter, of his Majeſty's ſloop 
Nautilus, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 

dated at Sea, April 4. 

SIR, 

Be pleaſed to acquaint the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
that at noon this day, 12 leagues to 
the eaſtward of Scarborough, I felt 
in with two French privateers, 4 
brig, and a ſchooner; and, after à 
chaſe of ſix hours, I e 

- rig 
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brig Legere, three days from Dun- 
kink, with 10 guns on board 
(pierced for 16), and 60 men. On 
my getting near them they parted, 
when I made the Narcifſus's ſignal 
to chaſe the ſchooner, but without 
ſucceſs, as ſhe eſcaped by ſuperior 
failing. | | 
Encloſu re from dir Edward Pellew, 
to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated Fal- 
mouth, April 7. 


Cleopatra, Falmouth, April 6. 


SIR 

After ſeparation from fir Edward 
Pellew, I had the good fortune, on 
the 26th ult. at half paſt two in the 
morning, to diſcover a ſhip ſtand- 
ing to the northward, and immedi- 
ately gave chaſe, and in an hour 
and a alf came alongſide, and, at- 
ter giving her all our larboard guns, 
ſhe ſtruck, and proved to be the 
Emilie French ſhip privateer, en 
raz6e, a very faſt ſailer, from O- 
rient, mounting 16 fix-pounders 
and 2 braſs twelves, manned with 

310 men, out 39 days. 
IsRAEL PELLEW, 
Babet, Fort Royal Bay, Mar- 


tinique, Fan. 17: 
m. 
It is with great pleaſure I ac- 


vaint you that lieut, Pym yeſter- 


ay afternoon captured (in the pin- 
nace, the launch following), after a 
moſt deſperate reſiſtance, the French 
republican ſchooner la Defirce, 
mounting 6 carriage guns, and hav- 
ing on board 46 men. I diſcovered 
her in the morning, half way be- 
tween Martinique and Dominique, 
ſtanding towards me; ſoon after 
the wind died away; and ſhe, hav- 
ing made us out diſtin&ly, took to 
her ſweeps, and rowed off ; which 
lieutenant Pym obſerving, volun- 
teered attacking her in the boats, 
To this I alone conſented from 
the knowledge I had of his reſolu- 
tion and good conduct. The two 


boats contained but 24 men ; he 
was three leagues from the ſhip, 
and had been rowing four hours 
before he got within reach of their 
cannon ; from which they kept u 
an inceſſant firing till he boarded, 
He reports that the officers and 
men under him behaved with the 
greateſt coolneſs and intrepidity. L 
am ſorry to add that we loſt a very 
valuable ſeaman, and had five 
wounded ; amongſt the latter a Mr. 
Aſſinhurſt, a young gentleman of 
very promiſing expectations, and a 
volunteer on the occaſion. The 
enemy. had 3 killed, and 15 badly 
wounded. She had been out fix 
days from Guadaloupe, and had 
taken one American brig from St. 
Vincent, bound to Boſton. 
J. MatnwariING, 
[This gazette alſo contains an 
account of the following captures : 
viz, Le Lynx privateer, of 18 guns 
and 70 men, by capt. Pierrepoint, 
of the King's-fiſher; the St. Joze 
Spaniſh lugger, 6 guns, 44 men, by 
capt. Downman, of the Speedy; 
Le Cæſar privateer, 16 guns, 80 


men, and Le Pont de Lodi, 16 


guns, 102 men, by capt. Legge, of 
the Cambrian ; Le Dragon ſchoon- 
er, 12 guns, 80 men, and le Dix- 
huit de Fructidor floop, 10 guns, 
75 men, by capt. Weſtern, of the 
Tamer; La Decidee privateer, 10 
guns, 80 men, and Le Scipion, 20 
guns, and 160 men, by capt. Totty, 
of the Alfred; La Ceres privateer, 
14 guns, by capt. Mitford, of the 
Matilda; L'Eſpoir, 8 guns, 66 
men, by capt. Champion, of the 
Zephyr; a Spaniſh ſchooner, 6 
guns, 8 ſwivels, by lord H. Pavl=tt, 
of the Thalia; a Spaniſh merchant 
ſhip of 600 tons, 8 guns, and 45 
men, with a valuable cargo from 
Monte Video to Cadiz, by captain 
Hood, of the Zealous ; alfo, fix 
privateer ſloops, belonging to Gua- 

(C 4) daloupe, 
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daloupe, and 14 merchant ſhips and 
veſſels, by the ſquadron under ad- 
miral Harvey.] 

11. Mr. Roger O'Connor was 
apprehended at his apartments in 
Craven-ſtreet, in the Strand, by 
Sylveſter the meſſenger, and two-of 
the officers belonging to Bow-ſtreet, 
He was brought up to the ſecretary 
of ſtate's office, and a warrant made 
out for ſending him back to Dub- 
lin; for which place he was con- 
veyed laſt night by the meſſenger, 


accompanied by the police officers. 
The commiſton for trying 


Meſſrs. O'Connor, Favey, Binns, 
Allen and Leary, under a charge of 
high treaſon, was opened at Maid- 
ſtone. The commiſſioners were 
Mr. juſtice. Buller, Mr. juſtice 
Heath, Mr. juſtice Lawrence, Mr. 
ſerjeant Shepherd, Mr. ſerjeant 
Roſe, recorder of London; Mr, 
2 Palmer, After the commiſ- 

on had been read by Mr. Knapp, 
the court adjourned. 
The court was this day opened 
at half paſt eleven; lord Romney, 
Mr. juſtice Buller, and Mr. juſtice 
Heath, on the bench. The liſt of 
grand jurors being called over, the 
following gentlemen anſwered to 
their names: 

dir Edward Knatchbull, bart. 
dir 2 Gregory Shaw, bart. Sir 

Villiam Geary, bart, Sir John 
Dixon D ke, bart. Charles Town. 
hend, eſq. Henry Oxendon, eſq. 
William Hammond, Eſq. Nicho- 
las Bromel Toke, eſq. Lewis Cage 
{the younger), eſq. Edward Au- 
ſtin, eſq. — Grote, eſq. Geo. 
Childern, eſq. Francis Motley 
Auſtio, eſq. Edward Huſley, eſq. 
John Larkin, eſq. Thomas Bret, 
eſq. Edward Peach, eſq. Henry 
Woodgate, eſq. William Francis 
Woodgate, eſq. James Chadman, 
eſq. 2 Smith, eſq. George 


Talbot Hatley Foote, efq. 


Al 


ſerjeant Runnington, and Mr. ſer- 


[Apri, 
The grand jury beipg ſworn, Mi. 
juſtice Buller delivered to them an 
excellent charge ; after which they 
withdrew for the purpoſe of confi. 
dering the bill to be preſented to 
them. A prodigious number of 
witneſſes were {worn in court to 
give evidence before the grand 
Jury; and the court adjourned. The 
attorney-general, Mr. Adam, and 
Mr. Garrow, attended as counſel 
for the crown. Mr. Plomer is to 
conduct the defence. | 
A general court was held at 

the Eaſt-India houſe, for the pur. 
poſe of electing ſix directors, by bal. 
lot, to ſerve four years, in the room 
of 

Hugh Inglis, eſq. 

Paul Le Meſurier, 

Thomas T. Metcalfe, eſq. 

John Manfhip, efq. + 

Geo. W. Thellufon, eſq. 

And fir Francis Baring, 
who go out by rotation. 

At fix o'clock the glaſſes being 
finally cloſed, were delivered to the 
ſcrutineers, who at a late hour re- 
ported the numbers te be as under- 
mentioned: 

Simon Fraſer, eſq. 1470 

Charles Mills, eſq. 1496 

Thomas Parry, eſq. 1403 
Abraham Robarts, eſq. 1467 
David Scott, eſq. 1068 
George Tatem, eſq. 983 
John Huddleſtone, eſq. 740 
Next day J. Boſanquet, eſq. and 
fir Stephen Luſhington, bart, were 
elected chairman and deputy-chair- 
man for the year enſuing ; the 
chairs, with John Roberts, eſq. 
were appointed a ſecret committee, 
under the act of 26th George the 
third. | a 
12. Peter Perchard, eſq. was una- 
nimouſly elected alderman of Cans 
dlewick ward, in the room of Thos. 
Wright, eſq. deceaſed. : 
Admiralty:Office, April 14. 


Copy, of a Letter from Vice-Ad- 
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miral Kingſmill, Commander in 

Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and 

Veſſels on the Coaſt of Ireland, 

to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 

Core of Cork, the 6th inſt, 

SIR, 34 

T herewith tranſmit, for the in- 
formation of my lords commiſſion- 
ers ol the admiralty, a letter to me 
from the hon. captain De Courcy, 
of his majeſty's ſhip Magnanime, 
containing particulars of the cap- 
ture of two French privateers. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

R. KinGsMILL. 
. Magnanime, Cork Harbour, April 6, 
SIR, | 

I avail myſelf of the earlieſt 
means of 'acquainting you, that, 
when the ſervice aſſigned to me by 
your order of the 6th of March had 
been nearly accompliſhed, chaſe 
was given by his majeſty's ſhip un- 
der my command to a French pri- 
vateer brig, which, at the diſtance 
of abcut tive miles, was, on the 
dawn of the 16th of the ſame month, 
eblcrved to hawl athwart the fore- 
foot of the little convoy ſubmitted 
to my guidance, | 

The gale being freſh, and fa- 
rourable to the Magnanime's beſt 
failing, it was truſted ſhe would 
very ſpeedily arrive up with the 
object of purſuit ; but that end was 
not attained till, at the expiration of 
tweaty-four hours, a ſpace had been 
run of 256 miles, although the pri- 
vateer had, in her flight, given a 
very manifeſt advantage, by ſteer- 
ing in a circuitous manner. 
be ſatisfaction of capturing ſo 
faſt-ſailyg a privateer has been 
much increaſed by a knowledge, 
ſubſequently obtained, of its hav- 
ing been the deſign of her com- 
mander, in a confidence of his veſ- 
les unrivalled failing, to hover 
round the convoy till a favourable 
moment ſhould occur for attacking 


\ 
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its leaſt protected part. The pri- 
vateer is named I Eugenie, was cap- 
tured in lat. 42, and lon. 12, was 


manned, when chafed, with 107 


men, and armed with 18 guns, eight 
of which appear to have been 
thrown overboard, whilſt preſſed in 
the purſuit. | 

Under ſimilar circumſtances of 
wind and weather, purſuit was again 
given, by the ſhip under my com- 
mand, to a ſhip which reconnoitred 
us early on the morning of the 1ſt 
of April. 

The chaſe was continued with 
doubtful effect for ſome time, when 
at length, after a purſuit of 180 
miles, in 18 hours, the made a ſig- 
nal of ſurrendering. Her force 
conſiſted of 20 guns (but pierced 
for 22), and 137 men, and, like 
L'Eugenie, appears to be coppered 
and perfectly new. Her name 
L'Audacieux. 

The eaſe with which ſhe ran 
round us, within fix hours after be- 
ing taken poſſeſhon of, manifeſted 
how much we were indebted for 
the capture of her, to her very bad 
ſteering. Sixteen of her guns were 
thrown overboard in the chaſe. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

M. pz Covurcry. 
Vice-Admiral Kingſmill. 

This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of a French 
ſchooner privateer, armed with one 
ſix-pounder and eight ſwivels, with 
21 men, commanded by Monf. 
Frangois Dore, by his majeſty's 
armed brig Terrier, lieut. Lowten 
—alſo the Merveilleuſe ſchooner 
privateer, Lefevre, mounting fix 
guns, (five of which were thrown 
overboard in the chaſe) and 39 
men, by his majeſty's armed veſſel 
the Wright, captain Campbell, to- 
gether with the recapture of three 
brigs, laden with coals, viz. Spald- 
ing, of Boſton ; Ranger, of Yar- 

mouth z 
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mouth; Elizabeth, of Wells; which 
had been taken by the French pri- 
vateer the ſame morning. 

15. This morning at ten, the 
duke of Portland, the lord chancel- 
lor, Mr. Pitt, the attorney and ſoli- 
citor general, Mr. Wickham, and 
Mr. White, the ſolicitor, met at the 
ſecretary of ſtate's office, to exa- 
mine ſeveral 8 brought up 
from Mancheſter, on a charge of 
treaſonable practices, and the wit- 
neſſes againſt them. Proofs of a 
deep and moſt dangerous conſpi- 
racy, to aid the enemy in their at- 
tempts at invading this country, 
are every day becoming more ma- 
nifeſt. 

Admiralty-Office, April 16. 
Copy of a Letter from Sir Henry 

Trollope, of his Majeſty's ſhip 

Ruſſel, to Mr. Nepean, dated at 

Spithead, April 14. 

SIR, 

I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
on the 14th ult. his majeſty's oP 
Jaſon, in company with the Rut- 
fell, burnt a ſmall French brig, in 
ballaſt, bound from Breſt to Nantz: 
and on the 2oth ult, his majeſty's 
ſhips Ruſſell and Jaſon captured 
the Bon Citoyen, a French- brig 
privateer, of 12 guns and 65 men, 
from Granville; had been out 14 


days, and taken nothing. \ 


I am, &c. 
HENRY TROLLOPE. 
Mail ſfone, April 17. Copies 
of the indictment found againſt 
Mr. O'Connor, and the reſt 
of the priſoners confined in our 


gaol for high treaſon, were deliver- 


ed to them, together with liſts of 
the jury and witneſſes, Upwards 
of 200 perſons are ſummoned on 
the jury. The number of witneſſ- 
es on the part of the crown is 101; 
and the indictment is of an extra- 
ordinary length. The following is 
an abſtract of the indictment ;— 


There are three treaſons laid in the 
indictment, and ſeven overt ag; 
The ſame overt acts are charged to 
each ſpecies of treaſon. The firſt 
treaſon. is compaſling the king 
death — the ſecond, adhering to 
aiding, and comforting, the ing's 
enemies —the third, compaſling, 
imagining, inventing, deviſing, and 
intending to move and ſtir certain 
foreigners and ſtrangers (that is to 
ſay, the perſons exerciſing the pow. 
ers of government in France, and 
the men of France under the 
vernment of the faid perſons) with 
force to invade this realm. 

17. On Eaſter Monday laſt, in. 
formation was given at the exciſe. 
office, that a party of ſmugglers, 
with three loaded carts, would be in 
town that day (by way of Croy. 
don), together with one full of 
ſmall arms, and that they would, 
no doubt, make a deſperate reſiſt. 
ance. A party of officers and a 
company of dragoons were ſent, 
and met them, as deſcribed, near 
Croydon ; but only found in com- 
pany with the carts (beſides the 
drivers) two perſons, of the names 
of Johnſon and Tapſell, who were 
well known in the ſmuggling trade, 
the others having returned, ſup- 
poling the goods to be out of dan- 
ger. The carts were ſeized, and 
the men apprehended and lodged in 
the New Gaol, in the Borough; 
where they were accommodated 
with an apartment, the window of 
which faced a court-yard that led 
up to the door of the gaol. About 
eleven o' clock this morning, a per- 
ſon requeſted to ſee the priſoners, 
who, it appears, had previouſly put 


fire · arms through the iron grates of 


the window where the priſoners 
were. This perſon remained in 


conference for ſome time; when 


Johnſon requeſted one of the turn- 
keys to go to the apartment where 


. 
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be ſiept, to fetch him his fleeve- 
buttons ; and while he was gone 
the viſitor aſked the other turnkey 
to let him out. The outer door 


being opened for that | ag woe 
e 


ohaſon and his comra rſt 
ſuddenly out of the room, and each 

reſented to the turnkey a blunder- 
— and prevented him from ſhut- 
ting the door; he 1 to 
eſcape, ſuppoſing, as t ad irons 
_ thelr — oy he ſhould 
be able, with aſſiſtance, to overtake 
and ſecure them; but their plan 


was too well executed; for a per- 


ſon was waiting two hours before 
the priſon with three very capital 
horſes to aſſiſt their eſcape; and he 
was alſo furniſhed with arms; theſe 
horſes they mounted, and threaten- 
ed with. inſtant death any perſon 
who dared to moleſt them, They 
then went off full-ſpeed, to the 
reat aſtoniſhment of a number of 
f ctators The perſon who held 
their hoiſes while they mounted, 
was ſecured, and underwent an ex- 
amination at Union-hall, and after- 
wards was committed to the New 
Gaol, Mr. Allport, the head- 
keeper, unluckily had left town 
for Ryegate early in the morning, 

19. A court of common coun- 
cil was held at Guildhall, preſent 
the lord mayor, nine aldermen, 


ſheriffs, and a number of com- 


moners, 

Previous to any other buſineſs 
being entered upon, the lord mayor 
communicated the nature of the 
conference he had had withthe duke 
ol York, on the ſubject, in what ſtate 


the citizen was in, in regard to vo- 
lunteer corps: that his lordſhip. 


had convened the aldermen and de- 
puties together, and found only the 
ward of Cornhill had affociated. 


He then read ſome reſolutions of 


mat ward, and a letter he had juſt 
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received from Mr. Dundas, in re- 
lation to forming armed aſſociations 
in the ſeveral wards. 

The lord mayor alſo read a reſo- 


lution from the board of directors 


of the Phenix fire-office, offering 
their men to act as arlillery men, 
to be attached to the volunteer 
corps of the citizens of London, or 
in any other manner, as his EY 


and the magiſtrates ſhould think 


The letter of Mr. Dundas, and 


the reſolution of the directors, were 


ordered to be entered upon record. 
Mr. Samuel Dixon, after paying 
a very handſome compliment to the 


latter gentlemen for their patriotic 
. reſolution, moved the thanks of the 


court to them, which was unani- 
mouſly agreed to, and the lord 
mayor was defired to communicate 


. the ſame, 


Sir W, Plomer then moved the 
thanks of the court to the lord 
mayor, for the elegant entertain- 
ment he gave the corporation on 
Tueſday laſt, which was unani- 
mouſly agreed to. | 

Mr. Stokes introduced a ſketch 
for forming the city into diſtricts, 
for the inhabitants to be trained to 
arms, and read ſeveral motions ts 
give it effect. , 

A number of gentlemen, after 
expreſſing their earneſt deſire to 
give every ſupport in their power 
to further the deſired purpoſe of 
arming for the protection of the 
city, thought it would be moſt effi- 
cacious to leave it to the magi- 
ſtrates to act in ſuch manner as they 
ſhould be adviſed, +, 

After a long debate, or rather 
converiation, Mr. Stokes agreed to 
withdraw his original propoſitions ; 
and moved, That the lord mayor 
and aldermen be deſired to form 
the wards of the city into ſuch di- 
ſtricts as they ſhall think proper for 
train» 
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training the inhabitants to the uſe 
of arms. 
Mr. Samuel Dixon ſeconded the 


motion. f 


Alderman Combe ſaid, if there 
was a man in the kingdom that 
could or would heſitate for a mo- 
ment in aſſociating for the defence 
of his country againſt any foe 
whatever, he had to thank God he 
did not know that man. The al- 
derman then informed the court, 
that the lord mayor had requeſted 
the aldermen to meet at the Man- 
fion-houſe to-morrow on the ſub- 
ject. 16178 

Mr. Simmonds objected to Mr. 


Stokes's motion; and moved, by 


way of amendment, * That the right 
hon. the lord mayor be requeſted 
to convene his brethren the alder- 


men, to conſider Mr. ſecretary Dun- 


das's letter, which was agreed to. 
Old Bailey, April 19. Ro 
bert Reeves, the ſtock-broker, 
who was tried and found guilty, 
laſt January ſeſſions, of . forging 
fcrip receipts, with intent to de- 
fraud a Mr. Aſhforth, but whoſe 
gment had been reſpited on ac- 
count of a defect in the indictment, 


was again indicted for an offence 


preciſely fimilar, with an intent to 
defraud a Mr. Parry. 
The circumſtances, as ſtated by 


- Mr. Garrow, and afterwards prov- 


ed, were as follow. 2 a 
» The priſoner had acted as Mr. 
Parry's broker, and had obtained 


near 10,000l. of him, for which he 
had depoſited ſcrip receipts for the 


loyalty loan of 7,500, all of which 


turned out to have been forged. 


The facts were proved beyond a 
doubt. An objection was taken 
on a point of law, and diſallowed 
by the court. | 
The priſoner called witneſſes ta 


his character, which, prior to this 


1'P'aL2 © am 


tranſaction, had been in every x. 
ſpect upright. 1 

Lord Kenyon ſummed up the 
evidence; and the jury immediaey 
found the priſoner - guiliy. 

19. A magiſtrate from Boy. 
ſtreet, with a party of officers, went 
about twelve laſt night, to a public 
houſe in Compton-ftireet, Clerken. 
well; and ſeized, by virtue of x 


warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate'; : 
office, 14 perſons, a diviſion of the 


London correſponding ſociety.— 
They were conveyed in fix coache; 
to Clerkenwell ſeſſions-houſe, where 


they underwent an examination, 


and whence three of them made 

their eſcape: the others were ſent 

to the New priſon, Clerkenwell. 
20. The ſeizure of the diviſion 


of the London correſponding ſoci. 


ety, and their papers, at Clerken- 
well, led to farther difcoveries: and 
laſt night, about eleven, a large 
party of Bow-ſtreet officers arreſted 
the head body, called the executive 
committee, which had long met, 


very ſecretly, in a large old build- 
ing in the paſſage leading out of 


Newcaſtle-ſtreet, Strand, into Cra- 
ven- buildings, next door to the 
back entrance of the Queen of Bo- 
hemia's head. In this place 16 
members of the ſociety were laft 
night found fitting, with a box, 
books, papers, &c. and ſeveral 
deſks, as if the ſecretaries of the 
different diviſions were there to 
take down the minutes of the reſo- 
lations of the executive committee. 
There was alſo an elevated ſeat like 
a pulpit, and in high fittings, m 
this frtuation, the members were 
apprehended. 

Old Bailey, April 21. David 


. Wilkinſon was indicted - for hav- 


ing feloniouſly and falſely made, 
forged, and counterfeited a cer- 
tain bill of exchange for 271. 

purport- 
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urporting to have been accepted 
by Meſſrs. Favell and Co. and for 
having uttered and publiſhed the 
ſame, knowing it to have been forg- 
ed and counterfeited, with intent to 
defraud the governor and company 
of the bank of England. here 
was another count, alleging it to 
have been with intent to defraud 
Meſſ. Favell and Co. | 

Mr. Garrow obſerved, this was a 


' proſecution inſtituted by the bank 


of England for the protection of 
that paper credit ſo eſſential to the 
exiſtence of this great commercial 
country. The caſe appeared to him 
one of the ſhorteſt and moſt con. 
cluſive againſt the priſoner that he 
had ever conſidered. © The bill in 
queſtion, the forgery of which was 
imputed to the priſoner, was drawn 
by himſelf, payable'to his own or- 
der, on a reſpectable houſe, Meſſrs. 
Favell, Bousfield, and Co. and pur- 
porting to have been accepted by 
them. It might happen that a 


 forggd promiſſory note, bill of ex- 


change, or other inſtrument of ſuch 
nature, might, after paſſing through 
various hands, be preſented by a 
perſon ignorant of the fact of the 
forgery ; but in this caſe he was a- 
fraid it was impoſſible for the moſt 
charitable perſon to entertain a 
doubt whether the- priſoner could 
have had the note in queſtion in his 
ror without the moſt perfect 

nowledge of its being forged, 
There were but three gounds on 
which a man could have a right to 
draw a bill upon another; either 
that he had ſome tranſactions in 
trade with him; or that he had 
made a depoſit of money, which, 
through the medium of the bill, he 


ſought to withdraw; or that with- 


out ſuch depoſit he had his permiſ- 
hon to draw upon him as an indul- 
gence or accommodation. It would, 
therefore, be for the priſoner to 
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ſhew that he had one of theſe 
grounds for drawing on the houſe 
of Favell and Co.; and it would 
be incumbent on him to ſhew fur- 
ther, that, having ſodrawn the bill, 
it was preſented to and accepted by 
them. It was to be obſerved, that 
the priſoner was the ſole indorſer 
of the bill, and was the only hand 
through which it had paſſed from 
the firſt making of it, until it was 
preſented to the bank to be diſ- 
counted. On the ſubject of hand- 
writing, it might, perhaps, be diffi- 
cult to prove it, where initial let- 
ters were only uſed, unleſs by ſome 
perſon who actually ſaw them writ- 
ten: yet he had no doubt he ſhould 
be able to offer evidence that the 
acceptance was the hand-writing of 
the priſoner himſelf, as well as the 
body of the bill; but even if he 
could not prove fo far, ſtill if he 
could prove that. any one elſe had 
forged the acceptance, and that the 
priſoner knew the initials of F. B. 
and Co, importing to be the names 
of Favell, Bousfield, and Son, were 
not their writing, he would be guil- 
ty of a capital offence, and it would 
be the bounden duty of the jury to 
find him ſo. The priſoner had 
been a conſiderable — 2 
and had credit on the bank for bills 
accepted by good houſes to a con- 
ſiderable amount, and made uſe of 
that credit to enable him to diſ- 
count the bill in queſtion. It was 
the courſe of the buſineſs of diſ- 
counting at the bank for every per- 
ſon to deliver in a day before a liſt 
of the bills he wiſhed to have diſ- 
counted, Such a liſt had been de- 
livered by the priſoner in his own 
hand-writing, including the bill 
with the forgery of which he was 
charged; and this circumſtance, in 
his mind, was conclufive that he 
uttered it, well knowing it was 
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month of February laſt. 


(46) PRINCIPAL: 


William Cuel, a clerk in the diſ- 
count office at the bank, proved, 
that the bill in queſtion had been 
diſcounted for the priſoner in the 
He ſaid 
he was acquainted with the priſon- 
er's hand-writing, and believed the 
liſt of the bills delivered in by the 
priſoner, among which was this 

articular bill, to be his hand-writ- 
ing, as well as the bill itſelf, and 
the acceptance. He had never ſeen 
the priſoner write, but knew the 
writing by its being fimilar ro other 
bills and papers on which he had 
tranſacted buſineſs at the bank. 
The witneſs produced the warrant, 
made out by himſelf, and paſſed to 
the drawing office, authoriſing the 
priſoner to draw for the amount of 
the bills diſcounted, which was 
G35l. 188. In this warrant the 
bills were enumerated, and the one 
in queſtion among the reſt, 

Ifaac Wilſon, clerk to Smith, 
Payne and Smith, the priſoner's 
bankers, ſaid, he believed the bill, 
indorſement, and acceptance, to be 
the hand-writing of the priſoner. 

Mr, William Bousfield ſaid, he 
was not at all acquainted with the 
priſoner at the bar; knew nothing 
of the bill; never had any commu- 
nication with the priſoner, nor ſaw 
him. The acceptance was not the 
hand-writing of himfelf, or either 
of his partners; nor was any per- 
fon authoriſed by either of them to 
accept bills. | 

Mr. Bousfield, jun. depoſed to 
the ſame effect. 

Mr. Jones, their clerk, alſo ſaid, 
the acceptance was not the writing 
of any in the firm, 

Mr. Favell, the other partner, 


was, from illneſs, unable to attend 


in court, Mr. Pearſon, his apothe- 
cary, ſtated, that his removal from 
his houſe would be attended with 
conſiderable danger. 


* 


(April, 
Mr, ſerjeant Shepherd cont 
ed, that, in a caſe 65 ſo — 
portance to the priſoner, no evi. 
dence ought to be admitted to prove 
the acceptance not the hand-writ. 
ing of Mr, Favell, but the evidence 

of Mr. Favell himſelf. 

Lord Kenyon ſaid, it was true, 
the priſoner had an important ſtake, 
and it was therefore the duty of the 
court to be ſtri& with regard to the 
evidence againſt him; but the rule 
of law, on which to determine, was 
the ſame in criminal as civil cauſes, 
The law did not require impoſſibi- 
lities. It was of the utmoſt impor- 
tance that the community at large 
ſhonld be convinced juſtice was 
impartially adminiſtered, and there- 
fore every. objeCtion raiſed by the 
counſel in favour of priſoners 


- ought to be duly weighed.; but in 


this inſtance he had no doubt. 
Here was a perſon prevented from 
attending by the viſitation of God; 
and the queſtion was, Whether exi- 
dence ought to be received of his 
hand-writing ?—He was clearly of 
opinion it ought. f 
The priſoner was now called up- 
on for his defence: He obſerved, 
that, painful as his ſituation was, 
ſtanding at the bar of a court of 
juſtice, on a charge for a capital 
offence, and with a wife and five 
children in dreadful ſuſpenſe as to 
his fate, yet it admitted of conſider- 
able alleviation from the refle&ion 
of his own innocence. It was 2 
ſatisfaction to him to know be 
was before a jury of tradeſmen, 
whoſe knowledge of buſineſs would 
enable them to form a juſt idea of 
his grounds of defence. They muſt, 
from their own experience in com- 
mercial concerns, be aware that 
the buſineſs of this country depend- 
ed on that credit and confidence 
which exiſted between man and 
man in the various tranſactions of 
| commercial 
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commercial dealing, and that it was 
dy a degree of confidence almoſt 
unlimited, this nation was ſupport- 
ed, To this confidence he was in- 
debted for his ſituation. He now 
entered into a very long hiſtory of 
his partnerſhip with a Mr. Adam- 
ſon, and ſubſequent diſſolution of 
their partnerſhip. He ſtated, that 
he continued his wiſhes to ſerve 
Mr. Adamſon, attended to his bu. 
ſineſs in town when he was at Man- 
cheſter, and performed various good 
offices for him. That Adamſon 
being embarraſſed for caſh, was de- 
frous of having the advantage of 
his (the priſoner's) privilege ot diſ- 
counting at the bank, it being cuſ- 
tomary for the bank to diſcount 
for each perſon only to a certain 
extent, To enable him to do this, 
he had requeſted the priſoner to 
draw bills upon his (Adamſon's) 
cuſtomers, in order that Adamſon's 
name might not appear, and that by 
this means he might have the ad- 
vantage of a double diſcount ac- 
count, one in the priſoner's name, 
and one in his own. . To this he 
aſſented, and tranſactions in ſuch 
form were carried on to a very 
large amount. There was nothing 
fraudulent in it. The jury knew 
it was the practice of merchants of 
the firſt reſpectability, and that in 
fact many would be unable to car- 
ry on buſineſs without having re- 
courſe to it. It was ſerving ano- 
ther without any other hazard than 
that of the failure of the parties. 
He was perfectly ſatisfied of the 
ſolvency of Adamſon, and nothing 
ever occurred to make him appre- 
hend any danger. He was always 
furniſhed with the names of the 
parties he drew upon by Adamſon, 
and neyer had any communication 
with them himſelf. Adamſon al- 
Ways got them accepted, and then. 
returned them to him to get them 
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diſcounted at the bank. He ſaid 
he ſhould prove that all the diſ- 
counts were paid over to Adamſon. 
That, with reſpe& to the identical 
bill on which he was indicted, it 
was in the hands of Adamſon be- 
fore it was indorſed, and that when 
he diſcounted it, he gave the a- 
mount of it to Adamſon. This he 
truſted would prove, that, when he 
reſented the bill, he did not know 
it was forged, He then alluded 
to his conduct when Adamſon was 
apprehended. So far from his 
having any fears of being impli- 
cated in a charge of forgery, he 
was only alarmed at the idea of his 
name being upon ſo many out- 
ſtanding bills. e did not abſcond, 
but went to his attorney, and to 
Adamſon's own houſe, endeavour. 
ing to get what he could to indem- 
nifty himſelf. What inference was 
to be drawn from this, but that he 
was innocent? He ſaid, upon re- 
ceiving a letter from Mr, Winter, 
the ſolicitor to the bank, he imme- 
diately attended him, and was ready 
to give every eren Having 
made theſe and many other re- 
marks, he obſerved, that his caſe 
had much engaged the attention of 
the commercial world, and that 
many unfavourable accounts of his 
condu had been inſerted in pub- 
lic prints. He conjured the jury 
to diſcharge their minds from any 
prejudice which they might have 
adopted in conſequence of ſuch 
miſrepreſentations, to conſider im- 
partially and candiqly the nature of 
the tranſaction, and that he had vo- 
luntarily come forward to meet the 
charge. He reſted his caſe in their 
hands, with the firmeſt reliance that, 
from a full review of his conduct, 
they would not heſitate in declaring 

his innocence of the forgery. . 
Several witneſſes were called, 
who went the extent of proving 
that 
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that notes had been given to Wil- 
kinſon for debts due to Adamſon ; 
but their teſtimony by no means 
came up to the defence. 

The rev. Rowland Hill was call- 
ed to the priſoner's character. He 
faid he had known him many years, 
that he always conſidered him as a 


man of undiſguiſed honeſty ; that 


his conduct as a father and a huſ- 


band was affectionate and exem- 


plary. He could not have believed 
a man, who always appeared ſo in- 
nocent and upright, capable of 
committing the offence imputed to 
bim. | I. 

Lord Kenyon, after obſerving in 
general terms upon the importance 
of the queſtion to the priſoner and 
' the public, proceeded to ſum up 
the evidence, which he conceived 
teft no doubt as to the priſoner's 

uilt. He had given all the atten- 
tion he was capable of both to the 
riſoner's defence and the evidence 


in ſupport of it, but could not ſee. 
how either affected the main charge, 


which was, uttering the bill know- 
ing it to have been forged. His 
Jordſhip wiſhed he could have 
drawn any inferences from the de- 
fence favourable to the priſoner. 
If it furniſhed the jury with any, 
he truſted they would run before 
him in giving the priſoner the be- 
nefit of them. 


After his lordſhip had delivered 


his charge, the priſoner wiſhed to 
addreſs the jury, He was informed 
ſuch an indulgence was unuſual, 


nevertheleſs it ſhould be granted to 


him, as the court defired nothing ſo 


much as his having every opportu- 


. nity of explaining his conduct to 
the jury. 

The priſoner then entered into 
a further explanation of his tranſ- 
actions with Adamſon, He ſaid he 
expected Adamſon's books would 
have beeu produced, which would 
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have explained every thing for the 
laſt njne months. E 
The jury retired for 40 minutes, 
and, when they returned into co 
pronounced the prifoner—guily, 


Mr. Wilkinſon is a reſpectable 


ood-looking man about forty, 

is deportment, during the whole 
of his trial, was ſuch as manifeſted 
the utmoſt fortitude. The quef. 
tions put by him to the witneſſes 
were judicious. During the inter. 
val when the jury were conſult. 
ing, he expreſſed no anxiety. He 
heard the verdict with firmneſs, 
and retired from the bar with ap- 
parent compoſure. 3 

Joſeph Adamſon was indicted 
for falſely and feloniouſſy making 
and forging a certain bill of ex- 
change, purporting to be draun by 
Thomas Stevens, of Mancheſter, 
upon Meſſrs. Bowles and Beech- 
croft, $ of 

Mr. Garrow opened this proſe- 
cution. He ſaid all the ſignatures 
to the bill, and the ſeveral indorſe- 
ments, were forged, except that of 
the priſoner. e recommended 
the jury to diveſt themſelves of any 
prejudice againſt the priſoner, on 
account of what had occurred on 
the laſt trial. If there was any dif- 
ference in the guilt of either of the 
priſoners, it was in favour of the 
one at the bar. The bill in queſ- 
tion was drawn on an engrav 
plate. It would be proved that the 
priſoner had procured this plate to 
be engrave! for Stevens; but in- 
ſtead of tranſmitting all the copies 
to him, he had unfortunately kept 
back ſome, to be employed for his 
own purpoſes. It was one of theſe 
copies he had filled up and dif- 
counted at the bank. 

The evidence of Mr. Cuel, and 
the parties whofe names appeared 
upon the bill, ſatisfactorily proved 
the guilt of the priſoner. Me. 
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Mr. Kaye, the ſolicitor to the 
bank, proved the confeſſion of the 

riſoner to the fact of this and 
other forgeries. The confeſſion 
was not extorted by threats or pro- 
miſes, but was voluntary on the 
part of the priſoner. A 

The priſoner ſaid, he had not in- 
tended to have troubled the court 
with any defence. He wiſhed to 
have relied wholly on the merciful 
adminiſtration of juſtice, which he 
knew would be applied to his caſe ; 
but having learnt that Wilkinſon 
had endeavoured to thruſt the whole 
of the guilt of the tranſactions on 
him, he thought it his duty to God 
and his country, to ſtate that he 
knew nothing of the bills being 
forged till they were preſented to 
him by Wilkinſon. It was by his 
perſuaſion he had taken the part for 
which he was now called on to an- 
iwer; and if he had erred, he had 
erred through ignorance. 

Mr. judge Buller ſummed up the 
evidence. He obſerved, that, from 
what had occurred on the former 
trial, he had every reaſon to believe 
the defence of the priſoner at the 
bar was well-founded, and that he 
was to a certain degree the inſtru- 
ment of Wilkinſon ; but this con- 
ſideration qught not to weigh a 
icather in the minds of the jury, as 
the charge had been clearly proved. 
It might, however, be of importance 
to the priſoner, in an application 
to the crown for a remiffon of pu- 
niſhment, 

The jury immediately pronounc- 
ed the priſoner - guiliy. 

Adamſon's conduct on the trial 
was the reverſe of Wilkinſon's. He 
appeared extremely ill and dejected. 

23. This being St. George's day, 
the ſociety of antiquaries met at 
their apartments in Somerſet-place, 
in purſuance of their ſtatutes and 
Charter of incorporation, to e lect a 

1798. 


tor; Thomas William 
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preſident, council, and officers of 
the ſociety, for the year enſuing 
whereupon George earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, Thomas Aſtle, eſq. John Brand, 
A. M. Owen Salufh. Brereton, eſq. 
ſir H. C. Englefield, bart. rev. Dr, 
Hamilton, Craven Ord, eſq. John 
lord biſhop of Saliſbury, John Top- 
ham, eſq. Joſ. Windham, eſq. and 
Thomas Wm. Wrighte, A. M. 11 
of the old council, were re-choſen 
of the new council; and Francis 
Anneſley, eſq. Sir George Baker, 
bart. Reginald Pole Carew, eſq. 
hon. Rob. Fulk Greville, ſir Arch. 
Macdonald, knt. chief baron of the 
exchequer, Francis duke of Leeds, 
Samuel Lyſons, eſq. Chas. Townſ- 
hend, eſq. John Willett Willett, 
= and Brownlow lord biſhop of 
incheſter, ten of the other mem- 
bers of the ſociety, were choſen of 
the new council; and they were 
ſeverally declared to be the council 
of the ſociety for the year enſuing. 
And, on a return made of the off. 
cers of the ſociety, it appeared that 
George earl of Leiceſter was elected 
preſident ; John Topham, eſq. trea- 
furer; Samuel Lyſons, _ direc- 
righte, 
A. M. ſecretary ; and John Brand, 
A. M. ſecretary for next year. 

The loan was taken this day by 
Meſſrs. Curtis, Boyd, Solomons, 
Goldſmid, and Ward. The terms 
are the moſt advantageous that have 
ever been obtained by the public. 
They are as follow : 

150l.—3 per cent. con- 
ſols. at 483 C. 72 113 
- 4741 23 15 © 
ong ann. 4s. 11d. at 
13+ years' purchale 3 4 - 6; 


10 95 

The bonus is only wks . 
in the diſcount on prompt payment. 
The above very beneficial terms, 
Mr. Pitt ſtated, were obtained from 
(D) the 


| blown up, 


( 


the benefit which is likely to reſult 
to the ſtockholder from the mea - 
ſure, now in its progreſs through 
parliament, of the ſale of the land- 
Ws, 

24. The gazette contains a letter 
from admiral fir Hyde Parker, dated 
March 12, Cape Nicola Mole, 
giving an account of about a dozen 
fmall French ſhips of war, from 
one to fixteen guns, recently cap- 
tured on that ſtation. 

25. Eight officers of the 15th 
dragoons appeared at court on this 
day, with the gold chains and me- 
dallions preſented to them by the 
emperor, in gratitude for having 
reſcued him from che French, in a 
ſkirmiſh in Flanders, by their brave- 


ry. | 
2 85 About twelve at noon, one 
oft 


Battle powder-mills, belong- 
ing to Mr, Harvey, and a drying- 
houſe and ſtore-room nearly ad- 
joining, were, by ſome unknown 
accidental communication of fire, 
with two tremendous 
explofions, and totally deſtroyed, 
Three men employed in the mill 


were foxced into the air with the 


works, and one of them, an elderly 
man, rent to atoms; different parts 
of his limbs having been picked u 

at confiderable diſtances from eac 

other: the other two fell, ſadly la- 
cerated, into an adjacent piece of 
water, out of which they were both 
taken alive, but 'in no ſituation to 
give the leaſt account of the acci- 
dent. One of the unfortunate (uf- 
ferers complained firſt of extreme 
heat, drank a cordial which was of- 
fered him with great avidity, then 
ſaid he was exceſſive cold, and 
ſhortly after expired. The other, 
we are informed, furvived ncarly 
two hours, during which he at fe- 
veral intervals faintly exclaimed 
* *tis not all over yet;' but ſaid no- 
thing more : they both died with- 
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out agony, Seven ſeparate build. 
ings were completely deftroyeq, 
though only two reports were 
clearly diſtinguiſhable. The quan. 
tity of powder which exploded ex. 
ceeded 15 tons weight ; and the 
damage is eſtimated at upwards of 
coodl. Mr. Harvey's houſe, fity. 
ated about 102 yards from the near. 
eſt building blown up, is ſo ſhaken 
and disjointed, that it muſt be en. 
tirely taken down: a heavy ſand. 
ſtone from the mill was carried 
ſeveral yards over the roof of the 
above dwelling, and a variety of 
pieces of timber over a large wood 
to the diſtance of nearly half amile, 
The vertebræ of the back and neck 
of the old man, who was. in the 
mill when the accident happened, 
were taken from the branches of a 
lofty tree; aud other parts of his 
mangled body were collected at in- 
credible diſtances from the ſpot 
where it was precipitated. The 
trees near the ſpot were totally 
ſtripped of their infant foliage and 
bloſſoms ; and a horrid ſcene of de. 
vaſtation preſented itſelf. A num- 
ber of workmen are at prefent em- 
ployed in clearing the ruins, in 
order to erect new buildings, which 
we underſtand are to be at fecure 
diſtatices from each other, and in 
other reſpecis fo contrived as to be 


rendered leſs liable to communicate 


fire from one to the othex, in caſe 
of an accident in either. | 
26. A. ſpecial court of aldermen 
was held ; there were preſent the 
lord mayor, fifteen aldermen, re- 
corder, and two ſheriffs, The com- 


mittee appointed on Tueſday laſt, 


to conſider the beſt means of carry- 


ing the reſolutions then agreed to in- 


to effect, preſented a report, recom- 
mending it to each alderman to 
repair to his ward, and call the 
inhabitants together for the purpoſe 


of forming aſſociations for a” - 
t 
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the uſe of arms, or to enrol them- 
ſelves as extra · conſtables, to act 
upon an emergency, as the caſe 
may require. A copy of the re- 

rt, and of a printed plan, was or- 


dered to be ſent to each alderman 


and his deputy, who were requeſted 
to hold their firſt meeting ou Tueſ- 
day next; the aldermen were alſo 
- defired to conſult with their com- 
mon council, on the beſt means of 
making the returns of perſons be- 


tween 15 and 60, agreeable to the 


a& for the defence of the kingdom, 


&c. 

From the London Gazette, April 28. 
Admiralty Office, April 28. 

Copy of a Letter from the Right 

Hon. Admiral Lord Bridport, 

K. B. to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 

dated dn board his Majeſty's 

Ship Royal George, at Sea, the 

224 inſt. . 

SIR, 

I have the ſatisfaction to acquaint 
you, for their lord ſhips“ informa- 
tion, that l' Hercule, of 74 guns, 
was taken by his majeſty's ſhip 
Mars laſt night. — 

The ineloſed copy of à letter 
from lieutenant Butterfield will beſt 
ſhow to their lordſhips the ſpirit 
and judgment manifeſted upon this 
occaſion, No praiſe of mine can 
add one ray of brilliancy to the di- 
ſtinguiſhed valour of capt. Alexr. 
Hood, who carried his ſhip nobly 
into battle, and, who died of the 
wounds he received in ſupporting 
the juſt cauſe of his country. It is 
impoſſible for me not to ſincerely 
lament his loſs, as he was an ho- 
nour to the ſervice, and univerſally 
beloved; he has fallen glorioufly, 
as well as all thoſe who are ſo 
handſomely ſpoken of by liem. 
Butterfield, I have appointed him 
to the command of IHercule, to 
carry her into port; and I have 


given a temporary appointment to 


7 
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captain James George Shirley to 


command the Mars, and lieutenant 
George White, firſt of the Royal 


George, to command the Megzra. 


Lieutenant Henry Combe, the ſe- 
cond, will deliver to you this di- 
ſpatch. 

I have the honour to be, fir, 

your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
BrIDPoRT, 
Mars, at Sea, April 22. 
My Lord, 

I beg leave to acquaint your 
lordſhip, that the ſhip chaſed by 
his mazeſty's ſhip Mars yeſterday, 
per ſignal, endeavoured to eſcape 
through the Paſſage du Raz : but 
the tide proving contrary, and the 
wind eaſterly, obliged her to anchor 


.at the mouth of that paſſage ; which 


afforded captain Hood the oppor- 
tunity of attacking her, by laying 
her ſo cloſe dlongfide as to unhinge 
ſome of the lower-deck ports, con- 
tinuing a very bloody action for an 
hour and a half, when ſhe ſurren- 
dered. 2 

I lament being under the neceſ- 
ſity of informing your lordſhip, that 
his majeſty has, on this occaſion, 
loſt that truly brave man, captain 
Hood, who was wounded in the 
thigh late in the conflict, and ex- 
pired juſt as the enemy's ſhip had 
ſtruck her colours. This ſhip 
proves to be PHercule, of 74 guns, 
and 700 men, her firſt time at ſea, 
from L'Orient, to join the Breſt 
fleet, 

I cannot ſufficiently commend 
the bravery and good conduct of 
the ſurviving officers and men, who 
merit my warmeſt thanks: I muſt 
—— recommend to your 
ordſhip's notice Mr. Southey, the 


ſignal midſhipman. 
Licutenants Argies and Ford are 

the only officers wounded. Capt. 

Hood, and captain White of the 
(D 2) 
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marines, are killed. Lieut. Argles, 
though badly wounded, never quit- 
ted the deck. 

From a number of the people 
being with lieutenant Bowker in 
charge of the prize, I cannot at 
preſent inform your lordſhip of the 
exact number of killed and wound- 
ed; but from the beſt information 
circumſtances afford, I think about 
30 killed and as many wounded, 
moſt of them dangerouſly. 

I have the honour to be, 

my lord, | 
your lord ſhip's moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


W. BUTTERFIELD. 
Admiral Lord Bridport, K. B. &c. 


It appears alſo, by a letter from 
admiral lord Bridport of the 21ſt 
inſt, that his majeſty's ſhip Jaſon 
had captured on the preceding day 
a new gun brig, named PArrogante, 
carrying 6 long twenty-four-pound- 
ers and 92 men. 

28. In the court of king's bench, 
Mr. Williams, who was convicted 
on the 24th of June, 1797, of a li- 
bel on the Chriſtian religion, by 
publiſhing Paine's Age of Reaſon,” 
was brought up in cuſtody of the 
keeper of Newgate to receive judg- 
ment. 

Mr. juſtice Aſhhurſt pointed out 
the enormity of his offence, the 
minute parts of which he would 
forbear to particulariſe. Although 
the Almighty did not require the 
aid of human tribunals to vindicate 
his precepts, it was n?vertheleſs fit 
to thow our abhorrence of ſuch 
wicked doctrines, which were not 
only an offence againit God, but 
againſt law and goverament, from 
their direct tendency to diſſolve 
all the bonds and obligations of 
civil ſociety. It was upon this 
ground the Chriſtian religion con- 
ſtitated part of the law of the 
land, But it the name of our Re- 
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deemer was ſuffered to be traduced, 
and his holy religion treated with 
contempt, the ſolemnity of an oath, 
on which the due adminiſtration 
of juſtice depended, would be de. 
ftroyed, and the law be ſtripped of 
one of its principal ſanctions, the 
dread of future puniſhment. This 
crime was further aggravated by 
the motive in which it was con- 
ceived ; there could be no tempta- 
tion, no ſudden impulſe of paſſion 
to which man was ſo often expoſed 
by the frailty of his nature, —it 
could have only proceeded from a 
cool and malignant ſpirit, Mr, 
juſtice Aſhhurſt then proceeded to 
obſerve upon the affidavit made by 
the detendant, in mitigation of his 
puniſhment, in which it was ſtated 
that this pamphlet had been pub- 
liſhed in 1794 by others, of whom 
no notice had been taken, This, 


in his mind, he ſaid, led to a con- 


trary inference ; impunity was an 
encouragement to crimes, and if 
there were others wicked enough 
to commit ſo atrocions an offence, 
this circumſtance ſhowed the neceſ- 
tity for arreſting its progreſs, and 
made it a more incumbent duty to 
repreſs it by fome ſalutary exam- 
ple. The defendant had alſo ſtated, 
that he was'not confcious of com- 
mitting an offence by the publica- 
tion. To this he muſt reply, that 
a child who had only common at- 
tention paid to his education, could 
not be ignorant-of its impious and 


wicked intent: but ignorance was 


no ſort of excuſe: every perſon in 
the fituation of the defendant ought 
to 4now that every thing which he 
ſent out into the world, was con- 
ſiſtent with religion, law, decency, 
and. morality, Under all theſe cir- 
cumſtances then, if the court did 
not paſs ſo ſevere a ſentence as the 
enorinity of the offence required, it 


would be in conſequence of Mr. 
Exſkiues 
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Erkine's interference in his be- 
If, | 
5 juſtice Aſhhurſt then pro- 
nounced the judgment of the court, 
which was, that the defendant be 
impriſoned in the houſe of correc- 
tion for one year, there to be kept 
to hard labour, and that, at the ex- 
piration thereof, he ſhall give ſecu- 
rity to the amount of 1000l. for his 
ood behaviour the reſt of his life, 

The defendant aſked if he might 
be accommodated with a bed in 
his confinement *? 

Lord Kenyon ſaid, that his ſen- 
tence was light, very light indeed, 
conſidering the nature of his of- 
fence, which was horrible to Chriſ- 
tian ears. He had known a caſe 
of leſs enormity, where the defen- 
dant was ſentenced to three years? 
impriſonment. | 

Mailftone, Apri* 30. The ſtate 
priſoners were this morning eſ- 
corted by a party of the Kent 
volunteers and ſheriff's officers, 
from our gaol to the court- 
houſe. About two o'clock lord 
Romney, Mr, juſtice Buller, Mr, 
juſtice Heath, Mr. juſtice Laurence, 
and ſerjeant Shepherd, took their 
ſeats on the bench, and the priſon- 
ers were placed at the bar. The 
indictment being then read, Mr. 
Plomer, on the part of Mr. O' Con- 
ner and Mr. Binus, inſiſted the pri- 
ſoners ought neither of them to an- 


ſwer the indictment, becauſe the 


copy, required to be delivered to 
them by act of parliament, differed 
in ſeveral inſtances from the origi- 
nal one. He pointed where, in the 
copy, the words * armed force“ 
were uſed, inſtead of armed men, 
and the word „aid,“ was omitted 
in the copy, He obſerved, that his 
reaſon for taking the objection was, 
becauſe the priſoners were really 
not prepared to enter upon their 
defence, and that, if the objection 
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was over-ruled, he ſhould apply to 
the court to grant farther time, He 
would ſhow the aftidavits of the 
priſoners to the attorney-general, 
and truſted to his candor for poſt- 
poning the trials after he had ſeen 
them. A converſation enſued be- 
tween the attorney- general, Mr. 
Plomer, and Mr. Dallas, which 
ended in an agreement to poſtpone 
the trials, provided the priſoners 
wa ved all objections to form in the 
copies of the inditment, The 
court was accordingly adjourned 
till Monday, the — of May, at 
ſeven in the morning. 

. MAY. 

Admiralty Office, May 1. 

Extract of a Letter from the Right 
Hon. Admiral Lord Bridport, to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on 
board his . Majeſty's Ship the 
Royal George, at Sea, the 26th 
of April. 

Herewith you will receive, for 
their lordſhips' information, a copy 
of a liſt, tranſmitted to me by capt. 
Stirling, of the killed, wounded, 
and miſhng of the Mars, on the 21ſt 
inſtant. 

Liſt of killed and wounded, &c. on 
board his majeſty's ſhip Mars, in 
action with the French national 
ſhip L'Hercule, the 21ſt of 
April, 1798. | 

Alexander Hood, captain, killed. 

James Blythe, fecond midihipman, 
killed, | 

Seamen, 11 killed, 
wounds. 

George Argles, third lieutenant, 
wounded. 

George Arnauld Ford, fiſth lieute- 
nant, wounded, ' 

Thomas Southey, midſhipman, 
wounded. 

Seamen, 36 wounded, 3 wifling. 

Boys, 2 wounded. 

MARINES. 

Joſeph White, captain, killed. 

(D 3) One 


* 


3 died of their 
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One corporal killed. 
Privates, 2 killed, 2 died of their 
wounds, 
Serjcants, 2 wounded. 
One drummer wounded, 
Privates, 16 wounded, 5 miſſing. 
Total—17 killed, g died of their 
wounds, 69 wounded, and 8 
miſhng—in all go. | 
This rome alſo contains an ac- 
count 0 
lugger privateer Jupiter, mounting 
8 carriage guns, and manned with 
36 men, by his majeſty's cutter 
Cruiſer, lieutenant Wollaſton, 
Admiraliy- Office, May 5. 
The gazette contains an account 
of the capture of the Batavian re- 


publican brig Le Courier, pierced 


for 12, and mounting 6four- pound- 
ers, and a number of ſwivels, and 
manned with zo men, by his ma- 
jeſty's ſloop Scorpion, captain John 
Tremayne Rodd ; ſhe had taken 
the Lark brig, of Whitby, coal-lad- 
en, which the Scorpion retook ;— 
alſo, La Sans- ſouci French pri- 
vateer lugger, mounting 1 twelve- 
pounder carronade, and 2 braſs 
fours, and 27 men, by his majeſty's 
cutter Telemachus, heut, Newton, 

May 7. This morning, about 
four o'clock, a moſt dreadful fire 
broke out at the houſe of a Mr. 
Bull, a tallow- chandler, in Gerard: 
ſtreet, Soho, A ſervant-maid had 
fat up for her maſter, a major in the 
army, who lodged on the firſt floor; 
but, grown impatient for his return, 
ſhe retired to bed in the garret, in 
the next room to that where Mrs. 


Bull and three children ſlept, leav- 


ing, it is ſuppoſed, the candle and 
fire burning in the kitchen. In 
leſs than two hours after, the miſ- 


treſs was alarmed by a loud knock- 


ing at the hall-door, and ſuppoſin 
that the major was returned, called 
to the maid to riſe and let her ma- 
ſer in; but ſhe was ſoon undeceiy- 


the capture of a French. 


was ſaved, © 


ed by the cries of “ fire] fre lu 
which ſucceeded, and inſtantly hy, 
ried down ſtairs with her children, 
having defired ths maid to fallow 
her. The unfortunate wom 

however, anxious, perhaps, to 
fave ſome of her little pro. 
perty, neglected to obey, and the 


fury of the flames, increaſed by the 


current of air, ruſhing in through 
the hall as Mrs. Bull retired, cut off 
her retreat. The upper part of the 
houſe was ſo ſecured, ſhe could not 
get out upon the roof, and the fire 
gaining-rapidly upon her, ſhe had 
no abs but to throw herſelf 
out of 4 window in the two pair 
front. A watchman, ſtanding be- 


low, in an effort to ſave her fall, 


caught her by the leg; but this did 
not prevent her body from coming 
to thegroundwith ſuch violence that 
ſhe was carried ſpeechleſs to the Mid- 
dleſex hoſpital, where ſhe has ſince 
died. Notwithſtanding every ex- 
ertion to arreſt the progreſs of the 
fire, it ſoon communicated to the 
houſe adjoining it on the right fidei 
but all the inhabitants were alarm» 
ed in ſufficient time to make their 
eſcape; one of theſe, Mr. Crozian, 
an engraver, who lodged in the ſe- 
cond floor, unfortunately returned 
with a hope to ſave three cop 
lates on which he ſet much value, 
He was followed by a Mr. Hyde, 
with whom he had ſpent the night 
until a late hour, to the very door 
of the apartment, but the heat was ſo 
great Mr. H. was obliged to retire, 
and Mr. who ventured in was 
ſuffocated, and every means uſed 
by the faculty to reſtore him proved 


ineffectual. Mrs. Bull's houſe was 


entirely conſumed, and all the pro- 
perty it contained deſtroyed; but it 
was fortunately inſured : the other 
houſe was not entirely conſumed, 
and a good: deal of the property 
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Iatsu PARLIAMENT, 

May 7. In the houſe of lords on 
Monday, on calling over the names 
of the lords who made default on 
the call of the houſe on Tueſday 
laſt, when the clerk came to the 
name of the lord biſhop of Derry 

Lord Chancellor faid, he coul 
not help calling their lordſhips' 
attention to the very peculiar cir- 
cumſtances in which the lord bi- 
ſhop of Derry ſtood, He had 
taken the trouble, he ſaid, to look 
into the journals of the houle, and 
he found that it was now upwards 
of twenty-four years ſince his lord- 
ſhip (the bibo) had attended his 
duty in that houſe, For the greater 

art of thoſe twenty four years he 

Fad been abſent, without i ter- 
miſſion, from the country, and had 
uniformly for that period neglected 
his duty in parliament. This was 
a caſe which called for ſome at- 
tention from the houſe. There 
was, he ovſerved, a law of very old 
ſtanding in I eiand, which made 
the tempotalities of a biſhop liable 
to ſequeſtration for continued ab- 
ſence from duty; and he thought 
when a biſhop poſſeſſed ſo ample an 
income as his lordſhip, of Derry, it 
was right, after ſo long a derelic- 
tion of his duty, that the emolu- 
ments of his ſee ſhould be made to 
contribute in ſome degree to the 
wants of tis poor country. At 
preſent he did not mean to trouble 
their lordſhips with any ſpecific 
Ee on bis ſabje& ; but 
e gave notice, that when it ſhould 
come to be confidered by the houſe 
what ſhould be done with the no- 
ble lords who had made default, he 
- ſhould hope that thoſe temporal 
lords who were abſent in England 
would be excuſed ; but that if an 

attempt were made to apologiſe 
for his lordſhip of Derry on that 

ground, he would oppoſe it. 

Lord Glentwarth preſented a pe- 
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tition of the earl of Kingſton, pray- 
ing, that a copy of the inditment 
which had been ſent up againſt his 
lordſhip, for the alleged murder of 
Gerald Fitzgerald, eſq, and alſo 
the writs of certjorari, and the re» 
turns thereon, ſhould be given to 
his lordſhip, and alſo that counſel 
might be affigned him, to enable 
him to prepare for his defence. 
The petition was regeived, and an 
order made ng He alſo 
moved, that John P. Curran, and 
Wm. Saurin, eſqrs. might be aſſign- 
ed his lordſhip as counſel, which 
was accordingly ordered, 

Lord Chancellor obſerved, that 
he had already given verbal direc- 
tions, that a copy of the order, ap · 
pointing May the 18th for his lord - 
ſhip's trial, ſhould be furniſhed to 
him. He believed it would be 
right that an order of the houſe 
ſhould be made for that purpoſe. 


Admiralty Office, May 8. 
Extract of a Letter from Capt. Hal- 
ſted, of his Majeſty's Ship Phot» 
nix, to Mr. Nepean, dated Ply- 
mouth Sound, the 6th inſtant, 


SIR, 


Be pleaſed to inform their lord · 


ſhips, that his majeſty's ſhip un- 
der my command arrived here this 
day, in company with Le Brave 
French privateer, pierced for 22 
guns, and carrying 18, which are 
eighteens and twelves, with 169 
men. She was captured in the 
night of the 24th ult. in latitude 
49 deg. N. longitude 16 deg. W. 
after ſome refiſtance, by which ſhe 
had a few men killed, and 1 
wounded. The Phenix receiv 
ſome trifling damage in her fails 
and rigging, but no perſon hurt. 
She is a very fine ſhip, of 600 tons, 
is coppered, and fails exceedingly 
faſt. It isan additional pleaſure to 
me to ſay there were about fifty 
Engliſh priſoners on board her at 
| (D4) the 
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the time, none of whom received 
any injury from our ſhot. On the 
25th we retook the Thetis, a valua- 
ble American ſhip, from Charleſ- 
ton to London, which this pri- 
vateer captured a few days before. 
This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of Le Hardi 
ſchooner, of 3 guns and 60 men; 
and Le Hazard ſchooner, of 2 guns 


and 27 men, by his majeſty's ſhip 


Concorde, captain Barton ; alſo, La 
Mutine French privateer ſchooner, 
of 8 guns, and 61 men, by his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Lapwing, captain Tho- 
mas Harvey ; — alſo, Le Parfait 
French privateer ſchooner, of 10 
guns, and 60 men, by his majeſty's 
ip Roebuck, captain Burrowes. 
May 9. At the Court at St. 
Jaines's ; preſent, the king's moſt 
excellent majeſty in council, — 
This day, his majeſty in council 
having ordered the council-book to 
be laid before him, the name of the 
hon. Charles James Fox was eraſed 
from the liſt of privy counſellors. 
Admiralty Office, May 12. 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Ho- 
tham, of his Majeſty's Ship Ada- 
mant, ro Evan Nepean, Eſq, 
dated at anchor off the Iſlands 
of St. Marcou, the 8th of May, 
I 798. | 
SIR, 

J have the ſatisfaction of incloT- 
ing, for the information of my lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, a 
letter I yeſterday received from 
lieutenant, Price, commanding offi- 
cer on the iſlands of St. Marcou, in 
which it will be found, that, by his 
firm and ſteady reſiſtance againſt 
a very conſiderable force, thoſe 
iſlands have been ſaved falling into 
the hands of the enemy. 

The calm weather had for ſome 
days prevented his majeſty's ſhips 
under my orders from checking tne 

progreſs which the flotilla from La 


nee aL 


bot of the Eurydice, and Hagget of 
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Hogue might attempt to make, 
and, judging from the information 
I received from lieutenant Price on 
the morning of the 6th, that it was 
on its way to the iſlands, I necef. 
farily approached them as near a; 
the ſtate of the weather would per. 
mit me to do. On the ſame after. 
noon, however, I was obliged to 
anchor; but taking advantage of a 
light breeze in the evening, I again 
weighed and ſtood in. At ten 
o'clock that night, it again falling 
quite calm, and fearing the flood. 
tide would carry us too far to the 
eaſtward, the ſhip once more an. 
chored, the iſlands bearing W. by 
8. fix miles. EE 

A little before the dawn of day, 
the enemy commenced the attack, 
and the boats were ſoon afterwards 
ſeen placed, and keeping up a con- 
ſtant fire, A light breeze ſpringin 
up at that time from the N. N. W. 
with an ebb-tide, the ſignal waz 
made to weigh, and captains Tal. 


the-Oreſtes, were directed by me to 
ſtand in as faſt as poſſible, and at. 
tack the enemy in the manner they 
ſhould judge moſt effectual to- 
wards deſtroying them, on arriving 
up. While going down, however, 
it was perceived the enemy was 
making his retreat in a very haſty 
and confuſed manner; and I am 
not altogether without hope, that 
the near approach of his majeſty': 
ſhips in ſome meaſure confirmed 
the enemy in his inclination of 
abandoning an enterpriſe, which, 
from the very able conduct and 
well directed fire of lieutenant 
Price, he would at ail events have 
been ultimately obliged to do. It 
again falling calm, and the ſhips 
not having ſteerage-way, rendered 
purſuit on our ſide impoſſible, and 
enabled them to make their retreat 
to La Hogue, | $7 ' 

| 
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It would be great injuſtice in not 
ſoining with him in his very well 
beſtowed commendation on the 
conduct of the ſeveral officers and 
men under his command, 

It may not be deemed __— 
to mention, that I this morning ſaw 
ſome pieces of E taken from 
the velſel which has been towed in 
and that amongſt them there is a 
ſort of return of the crew, by 
which it appears that it conſiſted of 
144 men; the total force, there. 
fore, may have been very conſider- 
able, and, there is every reaſon to 
believe, has ſuffered great loſs. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

| W. Horna u. 
Badger, Illes St. Marcou, May 5. 
SIR, | | 

I beg leave to repreſent to you, 
that, in conſequence of the informa. 
tion I received yeſterday, and the 
movements of the enemy at La 
Hogue, I eonjectured they would 
attack us in the night, about high 
water; 1 therefore diſpatched. a 
guard-boat, belonging to the Sand- 
fly, with Mr. Moore, midſhipman 
of the Eurydice, in her, to watch 
the motions of the enemy, About 
twelve o'clock he got amongſt 
them, and made the ſignal of their 
being in motion, and about the 
ſame time we clearly heard the 
enemy talk, but it was ſo dark we 
could not diſcover them. 

At day-break, I obſerved their 
line drawn a-breaſt of the S. W. 
face of the weſtern redoubt, and 
having all my guns I could bring 
to bear well pointed, I began a 
ſteady well - directed fire on them, 
until the flat boats came within 
muſquet-ſhot, when J obſerved fix 
or ſeven of them go down, whilſt 
the others took out the living part 
of the crews ; one I am towing in- 
to the iflands, and the remainder, 
conſiſting of forty-three, are re- 
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turning into La Hogue. I am clear, 
from the crowded -ſtate of their 
decks, that they muſt have receiv- 
ed great damage and {laughter ; but 
I am ſorry to add, we had one ma- 
rine killed, and 3 ſeverely wounded, 
and one ſeaman wounded. 
Lieutenant Bourne took every 
method in his power to aſſiſt me; 
but from the ſituation of the attack, 
the eaſt iſland was deprived for 
ſome time of doing much ; but the 
ſhells from the 68 pounders, over 
the length of the weſt iſland, latter- 
ly did them great damage, by flank- 
ing the N. W. ſide of the weſt iſland. 
I beg leave to repreſent likewiſe 
to you, that lieutenants Maughan 
and Enſor, with the marines, ſer- 
jeant Henderſon and the party of 
artillery, and the ſeamen under my 
command, behaved as well as offi- 
gers and men could dg, 
I am, fir, your humble ſervant, 
CA. P. PaicEe. 
Capt. Hotham, fenior officer, &c. 
Lieutenant Price, in a letter to 
Mr. Nepean, dated the gth, repeats 
the intelligence contained in the 
above, and concludes thus : 
I am ſorry to announce the 
death of Thamas Hall, private ma- 
rine, killed; Richard Dunn and 
Peter Williamſon, marines, wound- 


ed, and Thomas Banks, ſeaman, 


wounded, But conſidering our 
receiving the fire of near eighty 
heavy bow-guns, from 36 to 18 
pounders, for upwards of two 
hours, I look upon our damage as 
not great. We had four guns dif. 
mounted, but I got them ft for ſer. 
vice before night. Incloſed I fend 
you heutenant Bourne's letter to 
me, the morning after the action. 
Jam, &c, Cana, P. Pic. 


Sandfly, Eaft and, St. Marcon, 
7th May, 1798. 
SIR, | 
I have the pleaſure to inform 
you, 
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ou, that in the affair of this morn- 
ing, there were no killed or wound- 
ed in this iſland, I cannot ſpeak 
in terms ſufficiently ſtrong, of the 


firm and manly conduct diſplayed 


on-/this occaſion by the officers and 
men under my command ; and I 
feel particularly indebted to lieut. 
Lawrence, of the marines, enſign 
Carter, of the invalids, Meſſrs, 
Trotter and Moor, mates of the 
Adamant and Eurydice, and Mr. 
John Mather, commiſſary of ord- 
nance ſtores, for their aſſiſtance, 
and ready execution of my orders 
during the action. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Rick. Bourne. 
Lieut. Price, &c. &c. 


Senior officer at the iſlands of St. 


Marcou. 


Admiraliy- Office, May 12. 
Extract of a Letter from Capt. Pa- 
kenham, of his Majeſty's Ship 
Reſiſtance, to Evan Nepean, 
Eſq. dated off Fort Victoria, 
Amboy na, October 21, 1797. 


SIR, 

I have the honour to inform 
you, that the iſlands of Amboy na 
and Banda are in a very reſpectable 
ſtate of defence, and the ſeamen 
and troops in very good health and 
ſpirits, and, from the enemy's cruiſ- 
ers being all captured or deſtroyed, 
as per margin, are at preſent very 
well ſupplied, 

Prizes taken by his majeſty's ſhip 
| Reſiſtance. 
Young Frank wn 10 guns and 
$ ſwivels, cut out from Ternate; 
Juno ſloop, loaded with rice, com- 
ing into Ternate ; Young Lauſin 
floop, 10 guns and 8 ſwivels ; Lim- 
bi ketch, 6 guns, off Celebes, and 
loaded with rice; a large corra cor- 
ra, 6 ranſackers, carrying a pound 
dall; a paddawackan, wich 6 ſwi- 
vels; Walker floop, 10 guns and 


8 ſwivels, at Gonontalo, iſland of 
Celebes, by the boats of the Re. 
ſiſtance; Reſource, coppered brig, 
6 guns, at Copang iſland of St. II. 
mor; a large paddawackan, 
13. This day, about one o'clock, 
fir Sydney Smith arrived at the Ad. 
miralty, who has been ſo long a pri. 
ſoner in the Temple at Paris, under 
the moſt rigorous confinement ; the 
executive directory having made 
him a particular object of their re. 
venge, refuſing every overture tq 
releaſe him, unleſs 4000 ſeamen 
were given in exchange. Finding 
that all hopes of an honourable ex. 
change were vaniſhed, from the 
rancour which the directory con- 
ſtantly manifeſted towards the above 
officer, a plan was formed in this 
country to effect his eſcape; and a 
foreigner of ſome diſtinction under. 
took to make the attempt. He 
went to Paris; and, having procur. 
ed ſome blank warrants uſed in the 
office of the miniſter of police for 
the delivery of priſaners, he ob- 
tained a forged ſignature of the mi- 
niſter, directed to the gaoler of the 
Temple, extremely well executed, 
to deliver up to the bearers of it, 
who were national guards, the per- 
ſons of fir Sydney Smith and Mr. 
Wright, that they might be con- 
veyed to another priſon, Four 
3 on whom confidence could 
e placed, were accordingly em- 
loyed to repreſent national guards; 
in which habit they went to the 
gaoler of the Temple with the forg- 
ed orders for the delivery of the 


priſoners, who were accordingly - 
delivered up, and put into a hack- 


ney-coach. So well was the eſcape 
conducted, that, though this event 
happened on the evening of April 
24, it was not even known to the 
directory till May 4; at which 
time fir Sydney was out of the li- 
mits of the republic. On the a 
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be arrived at Portſmouth, having 
been picked up off Havre by the 
Argo frigate, which, being on a 
cruiſe of Havre, fell in with an 
open boat at ſea, with a handker- 
chief hoiſted on a boat-hook, She 
immediately bore down, and pick- 
ed her up, when, to the great ſatis- 
faction of all on board, it was found 
to contain fir Sydney Smith and 
Mr, Wright. The Argo was im- 
mediately detached from captain 
Wolley's ſquadron, to land fir Syd- 
ney at Portſmouth : and on his ar- 
rival * known, a great num- 
ber of perſons aſſembled at the inn 
to welcome his return, and the po- 
ulace teſtified their joy, by loud, 
earty, and repeated huzzas. After 
taking ſome refreſhment, he imme- 
diately ſet off for London. The 
horſes were taken from his chaiſe 
by the populace, who drew him 
without the gates of the town, Sir 
Sydney was taken priſoner on the 
18th of April, 1796. , 
4 ſaidſſone, May 21. 
This morning, at ſeven, the 
judges met, purſuant to adjourn- 
ment, to proceed to the trial of the 
riſoners indicted for high treaſon. 
The perſons . as jurors 
were called. The crown challenged 
25, and the priſoners the full num- 
ber allowed by law. Three hours 
and a half elapſed before the jury 
were choſen ; and a conſiderable 
part of this time was taken up in 
challenging perſons with cauſe, and 
producing evidence to ſhow that 
they had uſed expreſſions of warmth 
againſt the priſoners. Some of 
theſe challenges were admitted, and 
others refuſed. Mr. Abbott open- 
ed the cafe on the part of the 
crown ; and the attorney-general 
detailed the whole of the circum- 
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ſtances, ſtating the tenor of the pa- 
per purporting to be an addreſs to 
the directory of France, together 
with ſeveral letters of a treaſonable 
tendency. He entered into a mi- 
nute hittory of the conduct of the 
priſoners from Feb. 27 till the time 
of their apprehenſion, in order to 
ſhow their deſign was to get to 
France. On the next day, the court 
being met, Mr. Plomer, as leadin 
counſel for Mr. O'Connor — 
O'Coigley, opened the defence in 
an able ſpeech, which took up four 
hours and a half in the delivery.— 
The examination of the witneſſes 
being ended, and Mr. juſtice Bul- 
ler having delivered his charge; the 
jury, after a conſultation of forty 
minutes, returned the following 
verdict: James O'Coigley, guilty; 
Arthur O'Connor, not guilty; K 
Binns, not guilty; John Allen, not 
guilty; Jeremiah Leary, not guilty. 
After the jury had given in their 
verdict, Mr. juſtice Buller paſſed 
ſentence of death on O'Coigley in 
the uſual manner in caſes of high 
treaſon. | 

 Admiraliy Office, May 22. 

Captain Winthrop of his majeſ- 
ty's ſhip Circe, arrived here this 
day with a diſpatch from captain 
Home Riggs Popham, of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Expedition, to Evan 
Nepean, eſq. ſecretary of the admi- 
ralty, of which the following is a 
copy: 

Expedition, Ofend Roads, May 20. 

SIR, | 

I beg you will do me the honour 
to inform my lords commiſſioners 
of the admiralty that, in purſuance 
of their orders of the 8th inſtant, I 
proceeded to ſea the 14th with the 
ſhips and veſſels named in the mar- 
gin*, having on board the troops 

ö under 


To anchor to the eaſtward: Hecla bomb, J. Oughton ; Harpy, H. Bazeley ; Ariadne, 
J Bradby ; Expedition, H. Popham ; Minerva, J. M'Kellar; Savage, N. -Thompſon ; 


Blazer, 
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under the eommand of major-gen, 
Coote, for the purpoſe of blowing 
up the baſin-gates and fluices of 


[May, 


the Vigilant brought a veſſel along. 
ſide, which ſhe had cut out from 
utider the light-houſe battery; and 


the Bruges canal, and deſtroying the information obtained from the => 
the internal navigation between perſons who were on board her, 2 
Holland, Flanders, and France, under ſeparate examinations, ſo W 
On the 18th P. M. I ſpoke the Fai- ner þ us of the ſmall force at 
ry, when captain Horton told me Oſtend, Newport, and Bruges, that nd 
be had taken a cutter from Fluſh- major-general Coote begged he b 
ing to Oſtend; and he underſtood miglit be landed to accompliſh the ; 
from the people on board, that the great object of deſtroying the ca- 5 
tranſport ſchuyts fitting at Fluſhing nals, even if the ſurf ſhould pre. x 
were to go round immediately by vent his retreat being ſo ſuccefsful | 
the canals to Dunkirk and Oſtend; as he could wiſh. Vof courſe ac- „ 
and although it was impoſſible that ceded to his ſpirited propofition, . 
any information could give adui- and ordered the troops to be landed 
tional ſpirit to the troops forming as faſt as poſſible, without waitin g 


this enterpriſe, or increaſe the ener- 
3 and exertions of the officers and 

amen under my command, yet it 
convinced major-general Coote and 
myſelf that it was of the greateſt 
importance not to loſe any time, 
© but to attempt, even under an in- 
creaſed degree of riſk, an object of 
ſuch magnitude as the ope ip queſ- 
tion ; and, as the weather appeared 
more favourable than it had been, 
I made the ſignal for capt. Bazeley, 
in the Harpy, to go a-head, with 
the veſſels appointed to lie as bea- 
cons N. W. of the town of Oftend, 
and for captain Bradby, in the Ari- 
adne, to keep between the Expedi- 
tion and Harpy, that we might ap- 


proach as near the coaſt as poſſible, * 


without the chance of being diſco- 
vered from the ſhore, At one A. 
M. we anchored; ſoon afterwards 
the wind ſhifted to weſt, and threat- 
ened to blow ſo much that the ge- 
neral and myſelf were deliberating 
whether it would not be better to 
go to fea and wait a more favoura- 
ble opportunity, when a boat from 


Blazer, D. Burgeſe; Lien, S. Bevel; Circe, R. Winthrop; Veſtal, C. White; Hebe, W. 
Brichall; Druid, C. Apthorpe; Terrier, T. Lowen; Veſuve, W. Elliott; Furnace, M. W. 
Suckling. To keep to the weſtward, for the purpoſe of making a feint to land there: 
Champion, H. Razer; Dart, R. Raggett; Wolvercene, L. M. Mortlock; C:aib, E. M. 


for the regular order of debarka- 
tion. Many of the troops were on 
ſhore before we were diſcovered; 
and it was nat till a quarter pait 
four that the batteries opened on 


the ſhips, which was inſtantly re- 


turned in a moſt ſpirited manner, 
by captain Mortlock, of the Wol- 
vereene, lieutenaut Edmonds, of 
the Aſp, and lieutenant Norman, of 
the Biter. The Hecla and Tarta: 
rus bombs very ſoon opened their 
mortars, and threw their ſhells with 
great quickneſs and preciſion. The 
town was on fire ſeveral times, and 
much damage was done to the ſhips 
in the baſin. By five o'clock all 
the troops ordered to land, except 
thoſe from the Minerva, were on 
ſhore with their rp} miners, 
wooden petards, tools and gunpow- 
der; ad before fix, I bbs le 
general Coote, that he had no doubt 
of blowing up the works. I now 
became yery anxious for the fitua- 
tion of the major-general, from the 
ſtate of the weather; and I ordered 
all the gun-boats that had anchored 


Prad; Boger, J. Gilbert; Acute, J. Scaver. 


ta 
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to the eaſtward of the town to get 
as near the ſhore as poſſible, to co- 
ver and aſſiſt the troops in their 
embarkation. The batteries at the 
town continued their fire on the 
Wolvereene, Aſp, and Biter; and 
as the Wolvereene had received 
much damage, and the Aſp had 
been lying near four hours within 
300 yards of the battery, I made 
their ſignal to move, and ſoon after 
directed the Dart, Harpy, and Kite, 
to take their ſtations, that the ene- 
my might be prevented from turn- 


ing their guns againſt our troops; 


but, it being low water, they could 
not get ſo near as their command- 
ers wiſhed, At half paſt nine, 
the Minerva came in; and as I 
thought an additional number of 
troops would only add to the anxi- 
ety of the general, from the little 
probability of being able to embark 
them; I ſent captain Mackellar on 
ſhore to report his arrival with four 
light companies of the guards. In 
his abſence, colonel Ward filled 
two flat boats with his officers and 
men, and was proceeding with 
every zeal to join the battalion of 
guards, without confidering the 
danger he was expoſed to in croſſing 
the ſurf, when captain Bradby for- 
tunately ſaw him, and adviſed him 
to return immediately to his ſhip. 
At 20 minutes paſt ten, I had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the exploſion take 
place; and, ſoon after, the troops aſ- 
ſembled on the ſand-hills near the 
ſhore; but the ſea ran ſo high, that 
it was impoſhble to —— a ſin- 
gle man; therefore I could only 
make every arrangement againſt 
the wind moderated ; and this morn- 
Ing, at day-light, I went in ſhore, 
in the Kite, for the purpoſe of piv- 
ing every aſſiſtance, but I had the 
mortification to ſee our army ſur- 
rounded by the enemy's troops: 
and, as I had no doubt the general 


had capitulated, I ordered all the 
ſhips to anchor farther out, and I 
ſent in a flag of truce, by colonel 
Boone, of the guards, and captain 
Brown, of the Kite, with a letter 
to the commandant, a copy of 


which I incloſe for their lordſhips“ 


information. At ten this morning, 
the general's aide.de-camp, captain 
Williamſon, came on board; and 
though it was very painful to hear 
general Coote was wounded, after 
all his exertions, yet it was very 
ſatisfactory to learn, that, under 
many diſadvantageous circumſtan- 
ces, and after pertorming a ſervice 
of ſuch conſequence to our coun- 
try, the loſs, in killed and wounded, 
was only between 50 and 60 officers 
and privates; and that the general 
capitulated in conſequence of being 
ſurrounded by ſeveral thouſands of 
the national troops, I incloſe, for 
their lord{hips' information, a copy 
of ſuch minutes as were left me by 
captain Williamſon, from which 
their lordſhips will fee the ſluice- 
gates and works are completely 
deſtroyed, and ſeveral veflels, in- 
tended for tranſports, burnt. I 
this morning learnt that the canal 
was quite dry, and that the works 


| deftroyed yeſterday had taken the 


ſtates of Bruges five years to finiſh. 
I hope their Ledig will be ſatis- 
fied that the enemy was ſurpriſed, 
and every thing they wiſhed was 


accompliſhed, although the loſs of 


the troops far exceeded any calcu- 
lation, except under the particular 
circumſtances of the wind's com- 
ing to the northward, and blowing 
very hard. If the weather had con- 
tinued fine, the troops would have 
been embarked by twelve, at which 
time the return of killed and wound- 
ed did not excecd four rank and 
file. I candot help again noticing 
the particular good conduct of cap- 
tain Mortlock, lieut. Edmonds, and 

lieut. 
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lieut. Norman, and beg to recom- 
mend them to their lordſhips” pro- 
tection. General Coote ſent to in- 
form me that he was highly pleaſed 
with the uncommon exertions of 
captains Winthrop and Bradby, and 
lieutenant Bradby, who had acted 
on ſhore as his aide-de-camp : he 
alſo noticed the aſſiſtance he had 
derived from captain Mackellar, 
after his landing. I take the liber- 
ty of ſending this diſpatch by capt. 
Winthrop, of the Circe, who com- 
manded the ſeamen landed from 
the different ſhips; and, as he had 
the particular charge of getting the 
powder and mines up for the de- 
ſtruction of the works, in which 
he ſo ably ſucceeded, he will be 
enabled to inform their lordſhips 
of every circumſtance. Captain 
Mackellar, with the officers and 
men on ſhore, were included in the 
capitulation; büt J have not yet 
been able to collect an exact return 
of the number of ſeamen taken, I 
tranſmit you a liſt of killed and 
wounded on board his majeſty's 
ſhips; and have the honour to be, 
&c. Ho ME Porpaan, 
I the Officer commanding the Troops 

of the National Convention at O/- 

tend; dated on board his Majejiy's 

Ship Expedition, Oflend Roads, 

May 20. 1 

SIR, 

T have juſt heard with concern 
that the Britiſh troops, and ſeamen 
under the command of major-gen. 
Coote, and captain Mackellar, of 
the royal navy, have capitulated to 
the troops of the republic; and 1 
truſt they will be treated with that 
attention 'which is due to officers 
and men executing the orders of 
their ſovereign. It has been the 
invariabie rule of the Britiſh go- 
vernment to make the ſituation of 
prifoners as comfortable as poſſible; 
and I am ſure, ſir, in this inſtance, 


IP A. 


[Vs 
you will do the ſame to the 
&c, who have fallen into your 
hands. It will not be againſt any 
rule to exchange the ＋ im. 
mediately, but, on the contrary, 
add to your name by marking it 
with humanity and liberality; and 
I give you my word, the fame 
number of troops, or other priſon. 
ers, ſhall be inſtantly ſent from 
England to France, with ſuch off. 
cers as you ſhall name, or as hall 
be named by the national conven. 
tion, provided no public reaſon at. 
taches againſt the releaſe of any 
particular ere I have ſent the 
officers what things they left on 
board the ſhip, and I am confident 
you will order them to be delivered 
as1oon as poſſible. I beg you will 
allow the officers and men to write 
letters to England by this flag, as a 
ſatisfaction to their families, it be- 
ing impoſſible for me to know who 
have fallen, or received wounds, 
which I hope will be very inconſi- 
derable, from the accounts I have 
received from the ſhore. I beg 
. anſwer to this letter without 
oſs of time; and confide in your 
liberality towards the troops under 
capitulation to you. 
Home Porgan, 
Extract from the Minutes left on 
board the Expedition by Captain 
Williamſon, Aide-de-Camp to Gen. 
Coote, dated 10 A. M. May 20, 
Often: Roads. 
' Slnice- gates deſtroyed in the moſt 
complete manner. Boats burnt, 
and every thing done, and the 
troops ready to embark by twelve 
o'clock. When we found it im- 
poſſible to embark, took the ſtrong» 
eſt potition on the ſand-hills, and 
about four in the morning were at- 
racked by a column of 690 men to 
our leſt, an immenſe column 1n 
front, with cannon, and a very 
large column on the right. The 
general 
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general and troops would have all 
deen off, with the loſs of not more 
than three or four men, if the wind 
had not come to the northward 
ſoon after we landed, and made ſo 
high a ſea. We have not been 
able to aſcertain the exact number 
of men killed and wounded ; but 
it is ſuppoſed they amount to about 
co or 2 
Killed and wounded in his Majeſ- 
ty's Ships and Veſſels under the 
command of Home Popham, 

Eſq. Oſtend Roads, May 19. 

Seamen, &c. of Wolvereene, 1 
killed, 10 wounded. 23d regiment, 
on board the Wolvereene, 1 killed, 
; wounded. Aſp, 1 ſeaman killed, 
lieutenant Edmonds wounded, 

Home Pornam. 

Parliament-ftreet, May 22. A di- 
ſpatch, of which the following is a 
copy, has been this day received 
by the right hon. Henry Dundas, 
one of his majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, from lieut.-colo- 
nel Warde, of the 1ſt regiment of 
guards, dated on board the Ex- 
A" frigate, eight o'clock, 

M. May 20. 

» OI, --. 

In conſequence of the Minerva 
frigate (on board which were the four 
light infantry companies of the iſt 
regiment of foot guards) having un- 
fortunately loſt her ſituation in the 
ſquadron under the command of 
captain Popham, of the royal navy, 
during the night of the 18th inſt 
the command of the remainder of 
the troops, from that accident, has 
devolved upon me: and I have the 
honour to tranſmit to you the moſt 
correct account that I have been 
enabled to collect. Early on the 
morning of the 19th inſt. the fol- 
lowing troops, under the command 
of major-general Coote, viz. two 
companies, light infantry, Cold- 
ſtream guards; two ditto, ditto, 3d 
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guards; 11th regiment of foot; 
23d and 49th flank companies, with 
ſix pieces of ordnance, diſembark+ 
ed, and effected their landing, at 
three o'clock in the morning, to 
the eaſtward of Oſtend, and com- 
8 the object of the expedition, 
y burning a number of boats de- 
ſtined for the invaſion of England, 
and by ſo completely 'deſtroying 
the locks and baſin-gates of the 
Bruges canal, that it was this morn- 
ing without a drop of water; and, 
as I underſtand all the tranſports 
fitting out at Fluſhing were intend- 
ed to be brought to Oſtend and 
Dunkirk by the inland navigation, 
to avoid our cruiſers, that arrange- 
ment will be defeated, and it will 
be a long time before the works 
can be repaired, as they were five 
years finiſhing, and were eſteemed 
the moſt complete works of the 
kind in Europe. The troops had 
retreated, and were ready to re- em- 
bark by twelve o'clock the ſame 
morning, with the loſs of only one 
rank and file killed, and one ſea- 
man wounded; but found it im- 
poſſible, from the wind having in- 
creaſed, and the ſurf running ſo 
high, as entirely to prevent their 
regaining the boats ; upon which 
they took up a poſition on the 
ſand-hills above the beach, where 
= lay the whole of that day 
and night upon their arms, — 
The enemy, taking advantage of 
the length of time and the night, 
collected in very great force, and, 
ſoon after day-break this morning, 
attacked them on every fide, when, 
after a moſt noble and gallant de- 
fence, I am grieved to add, they 
were under the neceſſity of capitu- 
lating to a very great ſuperiority of 
numbers. ; 

I herewith incloſe a liſt of the 
xilled and wounded, and haveevery 
reaſon to believe it eorrect: Lieut.- 

colonel 
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colonel Hely, 11th foot, killed ; my laſt diſpatches muſt have pre. th 
major-general Coote, wounded; pared your grace to hear of ſome. ſu 
col. Campbell, 3d guards, wound- attempts being made by the rebels, vi 
ed; major Donkin, 44th foot, to carry their traitorous defigns in. N 
wounded ; captain Walker, royal to execution before every poſſi. al 
artillery, wounded. lity of ſucceſs was Aren by the th 
Jam, &, Henry Wanpe. vigorous meaſures which have late. W 
This gazette alſo contains ac- ly been purſued. _ - th 
counts of the capture of Le Leo- For ſome days, orders had been þl 
pard French letter of marque, by iſſued by the leaders of the United bl 
the Petterel ſloop, captain Caul- Iriſhmen, directing their partiſans of 
field ; the Renommee French pri- to be ready at a moment's notice, ti 
vateer, by the Aſtrea, captain R. as the meaſures of government m 
Dacres; and Le Chaſſeur, and La made it neceflary for them tc act di 
Draſon, (two French privateers) immediately, Yeſterday informa- p: 
by the Cruiſer, lieut. Wollaſton, tion was received, that it was pro- ta 
27. In conſequence of what paſſ- bable the city and the adjoining al 
ed in a great aſſembly. on Friday diſtricts would riſe in the evening; d 
laſt, Mr. Pitt, accompanied by Mr. ſubſequent information confirmed Ic 
Ryder, and Mr. Tierney, accom- this intelligence. In conſequence V 
panied by. Mr, G. Walpole, met at of which, notice was ſent to the e 
three o'clock this afternoon, on general officers in the neighbour. tl 
Putney heath. After ſome inef- hood, and Dublin was put in a ſtate b 
fetual attempts on the part of the of preparation. The meaſures taken it 
ſeconds to prevent farther proceed- in the metropolis prevented any b 
ings, the parties took their ground movement whatſoever; but I am e 
at the diſtance of twelve paces, A concerned to acquaint your grace, h 
caſe of piſtols was fired at the ſame that acts of open rebellion were h 
moment, without effect. A ſecond committed in the counties of Dub- C 


caſe was alſo fired in the ſame man- 
ner, Mr. Pitt firing his piſtol in the 
air, The ſeconds then jointly in- 
terfered, and inſiſted that the mat- 
ter ſhould go no farther, it being 
their decided opinion, that ſufh- 
cient ſatisfaction had been given, 
and that the buſineſs was ended 
with perfect honour to both par- 
tics. 
From the London Gazeite, May 29. 
[TYhiteball, May 29. Diſpatches, 
of which the following are copies, 
have been received from his excel- 
lency the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
by his grace the duke of Portland, 
his majeſty's principal ſecretary of 
ſtate for the home department. 
Dublin Cafile, May 24, 1798. 
My Lord, . 
The intelligence contained in 


lin, Meath, and Kildare. About 
half paſt two o'clock this morning, 
there was a regular attack made by 
a rebel force upon the town of 
Naas, where lord Gosford com- 
manded, with part of the Armagh 
militia, and detachments of the 4th 
dragoon guards and Ancient Briiſh, 
The rebels conſiſted of about a 
thouſand men, armed with muſkets 
and pikes, and they made their at- 
tack with regularity, but were ſoon 
repulſed by the Armagh militia, 
and then charged and purſued by 
the 4th dragoon guards and An- 
cient Britiſh ; and I underſtand 


their loſs amounted to near two 


hundred. Two officers and a few 
privates have been loſt of his ma- 
jeſty's forces, It gives me pain to 


relate, that a ſmall detachment Z 


1b. 


the town of Proſperous has been 
ſurpriſed, and a detachment at the 
village of Clare cut their way to 
Naas, with ſome Joſs, There was 
alſo an attack on a ſmall party of 
the gth dragoons, near Kilcullen, 
which ſuffered, but in the courſe of 
the day, general Dundas was ena- 
bled to come up with a conſidera- 
ble body of the rebels near the hills 
of Kilcullen, where =4 were en- 
tirely routed, with the loſs of 200 
men. There were alſo ſeveral bo- 
dies collected laſt night in different 
arts near Dublin, which were at- 
tacked by the Rathfarnham cavalry, 
and by a detachment of the th 
dragoons, and diſperſed with ſome 
loſs, and ſome priſoners and horſes 
were taken, A rebel party, hows 
ever, aſſembled at the borders of 
the county of Dublin, near Dun- 
boyne, and overpowered ſome cons 
ſtables, and afterwards took the 
baggage of two companies, guard- 
4 by a ſmall arty of the Reay 
jencibles, eoming to town, an 
have, during the courſe of this day 
committed many outrages ; ſeveral 
of them, however, have been kill- 
ed, but the body remains undiſ- 
perſed. The city is tranquil, and 

have no doubt will remain ſo this 
evening, and I truſt that to-morrow 
we ſhall entirely diſperſe that body 
of the inſurgents which has not 
been entirely routed to-day. 

{ muſt add that the mail-coach 
going to the north was attacked, 
within a few miles of Dublin, by a 
ſelect body, well armed; the paſ- 
lengers were taken and the coach 
burned, The Galway mail.coach 
was alſo attacked in the town of 
Lucan, but the rebel party was 
driven off before its deſtruction was 
effected. | 

In conſequence of this deſpe- 
tate conduct of the rebellious, I 
ſued the incloſed proclamation, 


1798; 
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with the advice of the privy coun« 

eil. | 

I fhall, in a future diſpatch, de- 

tail to your grace the particular 

ſervices which have been perform- 
ed, but at preſent I am not furniſh- 

7 with regular reports, except 

rom lord Gosford, who appears to 

have ated with great mel and 
deciſion. I am, &e. Kc. 
Þ+ 1 £ CAMD EN. 

His grace the duke of Portland, 

| Ke. &c. &c. 

Extract of a Letter from Lord Vit 
count Gosford, Colonel of the 
. Militia, and Major 

ardle, of the Ancient Britiſh 
Light Dragoons, to Lieut.-Gen. 
Lake, dated Naas, Thurſday 
Morning, Eight o'Clock, 24th of 
May, 1798, | 
This morning, about half paſt 
two o'clock, a dragoon from an 
out- poſt came in and informed mas 
jor Wardle, of the Ancient Britiſh 
that a very conſiderable armed 


d body were r 
e w 


upon the town. e garri- 
ſon were inſtantly under arms, and 
took up their poſitions according 
to a plan previouſly formed, in 
caſe of 2 event happening. 
They made the attack upon our 
troops, poſted near the gaol, with 
great violence, but were repulſed ; 
they then made a general attack in 
almoſt every direction, as they had 
got poſſeſſion of almoſt every ave- 
nue into the town. They conti- 
nued to engage the troops for near 
three-quarters of an hour, when 
they gave way, and fled on all ſides. 
The cavalry immediately took ad- 
yantage of their confuſion, charged 
in almoſt every direction, and kill- 
ed a great number of them. A 
great quantity of arms and pikes 
were taken, and within this half 
hour, many hundreds more were 
brought in, found in pits near the 

(E) town, 
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'town, together with three men 
with green cockades, all of whom 
were hanged in the public ſtreet, 
We took another rider, whom 
we have ſpared, in conſequence of 
his having given us information 
that will enable us to purſue theſe 
rebels; and from this man we 
learn that they were above a thou- 
ſand ſtrong: they were command- 
| ed, as this man informs us, by Mi- 
chael Reynolds, who was well 


mounted, and dreſſed in yeoman , 


uniform, but unfortunately made 
his eſcape; his horſe we have got. 
When we are enabled to collect 
further particulars, you ſhall be 
made acquainted with them. About 
thirty rebels were killed in the 
ſtreets; in the fields, we imagine, 
above an hundred; their bodies 
have not yet been brought together, 
It. is impoſſible to ſay too much 
of the cavalry and infantry; their 
conduct was exemplary through- 
out, 
Dublin Caſtle, May 25, 1798, half 
paſt three, P. AI. \ 
Extract of a Letter from Lieute- 
nant-General Dundas, to Lord 
Viſcount Caſtlereagh, dated 
Naas, May 25, 1798. | 
In addition to the account I had 
the honour of ſending vou yeſter- 
day, I have the ſatisfaction to in- 
form your lordſhip, that about 
two P. M, yeſterday, I marched 
out again to attack the rebels, who 
had afſembled in great force on the 
north ſide of the Liffey, and were 
advancing towards Kilcullen 
bridge : they occupied the hills on 
the left of the ro:d leading to Dub- 
tin, the road itfelſ, and the fields 
highly incloſed on the right. The 
attack began between three and 
four; was made with gallantry ; 
the infantry forcing the enemy on 
the road, and driving them from 
the hills on the leit; the cavalry, 
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retreat; 


ſwer to the faid meſſage, which I 


of what paſſed in each houſe upon 
the occaſion, | 


PR 
May 
with equal ſucceſs, cutting off their 

The affair * ſocn 
after four. The ſlaughter was con- 
ſiderable for ſuch an action; one 
hundred and thirty lay dead—ng 
priſoners. 1 

J have the further ſatisfaction of 
ſtating to your lordſhip, that his 
majeſty's troops did not ſuffer in 
either killed or wounded. The re- 
bels left great quantities of all 
kinds of arms behind them, and 
Aled in all directions. 

This morning all is in perfect 
quietneſs. General Wilford, from 
Kildare, joined me laſt night, an 
officer with whom I ſerve with un- 
ſpeakable ſatisfaction. 

The troops of every deſcription, 
both officers and men, ſhewed a 
degree of gallantry which it was 
difficult to reſtrain within prudent 
bounds. | 

Captain La Touche's cn of 
yeomanry diſtinguiſned themfelves 
in a high ſtyle, 

Dublin Caſtle, May 24, 1768, 
My Lord, | 

T have the honour to ſend to 
your grace a copy of a meſſage 
which I ſent this day to both houſes 
of parliament, in conſequence of 
the proclamation referred to in my 
other diſpatch of this day; and I 
requeſt you will lay the ſame be- 
fore his majeſty. 

Both houſes of parliament have 
unanimoufly voted addreſſes in an- 
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ſhall have the honour to tranſmit 
to you to-morrow, with an account 


'F have the honour to be, 
with great truth and reſpect, 

My Lord, 

your grace's moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 

| CAMDEN. 

His grace the duke of Portland, &c. 
Camdeny 


1796. 


Camden, | | 

T have thought it my indiſpenſa 
ble duty, by and with the advice 
of the privy council, under - the 
preſent circumſtances of this king- 
dom, to iſſue a proclamation, a 
copy of which J have ordered to 
he laid before the houſe of com- 
mons. C; 


Dublin Caſtle, May 24; 1798. 
JUNE. 


Whitchall, Fune 1. The follow- 
ing diſpatch has been this day re- 
teived from the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, 


Dublin Caſtle, May 28, half paſt 4, 
P. M. 


My Lord, , 

Intelligence has been received 
that the inſurrection is ſpreading 
ſouthward, and it has broke out in 
great force in the county of Wex- 
ford; and I have to inform your 
grace, with infinite concern; that 
the rebels in that quarter have aſ- 
ſembled in ſuch force that they 
have cut off a party of 100 men of 
the North Cork militia, who were 
- ſent to meet them. Col. Foote; 
who has returned to Wexford, 
ſtates the number of the rebels to 
be at leaſt 4000, and a great num- 
ber of them mounted. Meaſures 
ate taken to march againſt this 
ody: and I hope they will be met 
and defeated. I have received ac- 
counts from col. Campbell, at 
Athy, between whom and general 
Dundas the communication has 
been ſtopped; that he has had par- 
tial engagements with the rebels: 
nat at Monaſtereven and Carlow 
they have been defeated, and 400 
killed at the latter place, and 5o at 
the former. He alſo informs gene- 
ral Lake, that his men are in high 
lvirits. I will not cloſe this letter 
till the laſt moment of the mail 
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leaving Dublin, that I may give 
your grace the laſt information. 
CAMDEN. 

Nine o'clock, P. M. No farther 
accounts have been received from 
the country fince the middle of the 
day. General Lake went to Naas 
laſt night, and is not yet returned. 
I encloſe your grace the publica- 
tion put forth this day by the Ro- 
man catholics. | ; 
To ſuch of the deluded people; 

now in rebellion againſt his ma- 
jeſty's government in this king= 

dom, as profeſs the Roman ca- 
tholic religion. 

The underſigned Roman catho- | 
lics of Ireland feel themſelves ear- 
neſtly called on to remonſtrate 
with ſuch of the deluded people of 
that perſuaſion as are now engaged 
in open rebellion againſt his ma- 
jeſty's government on the wicked 
tendency and conſequences of the 
conduct which they have embrac- 
ed. They apprehend, with equal 
horror and concern, that ſuch de- 
luded men, in addition to the 
crime committed againſt the alle- 

iance which they owe to his ma- 
jeſty, have in ſome inſtances at- 
tempted to give to their deſigns a 
colour of zeal for the religion which 
they profeſs ! — The underſigned 
profeſs equally with them the Ro- 
man catholic religion; ſome of 
them are biſhops of that perſuaſion; 
others are heads of the leading fa- 
milies who proteſs that religion; 
and others are men of the ſame 
rſuaſion, who, by an honourable 
induſtry, have, under the conſtitu- 
tion now ſought to be ſubverted, 
raiſed themſelves to. a fituation 
which affords them, in the moſt ex- 
tenfive ſenſe, all the comforts of 
life. The underfigned, of each de- 
ſcription, concur in Entreating ſuch 
of the deluded, who have taken 
up arms againſt the eſtabliſhed go- 
1 (E 2) vernment, 
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vernment, or entered into engage- 
ments tending to that effect, to re- 
turn to their allegiance, and by re- 


in which they are engaged, to en- 
title themſelves to that mercy which 
their law fulgovernorsanxiouſly wiſh 
to extend to them: a contrary con- 
duct will inevitably ſubject them to 
loſs of life and property, and ex- 
Poſe their families to ignominy and 
beggary—whilſt, at the ſame time, 
It will throw on the religion, of 
which they profeſs to be advocates, 


the moſt -indelible ſtain. On this 


point, the unfortunately deluded 
will do well to conſider, whether 
the true intereſts or honour of the 
Roman catholic religion are hkely 
to be moſt conſidered by the bi- 
ſhops of that perſuaſion, by the 
ancient families who profeſs that re- 
ligion, and who have reſiſted every 
temptation to relinquiſh it — by 
men who, at once profeſſing it, and 


tion, have arrived at a ſtate of af- 
Auence which gratifies every wiſh 
—or by a ſet of deſperate and pro- 
fligate men, availing themſelves of 
the want of education and experi- 
ence in thoſe whom they ſeek to 
uſe as inſtruments for gratifying 
their own wicked and intereſted 
views, At all events, the under- 
ſigned feel themſelves bound to reſ- 
cue their names, and, as far as in 
them lies, the religion which they 
profeſs, from the ignominy which 
each would incur, frem an appear- 
ance of acquieſcence in fuch crimi- 


nal and irreligious conduct; and 


they heſitate not to declare, that 
the accompliſhment of the views 
of the deluded of their perſuaſion, 
if effected, muſt be effected by the 
downfal of the clergy—of the an- 
cient families, and reſpectable com- 
mercial men of the Roman catho- 


lic religion, The underfigned in- 


linquiſbing the treaſonable plans 


ſubmitting to the preſent conſtitu- 
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dividuals of each of which deſeri 
tion hereby publicly declare their 
determination to ſtand or fall with 
the preſent exiſting conſtitution, 
It is ſigned by the four titular 
archbiſhops, by 22 titular biſhops, 
by the lords Fingall, Southwell, 
Gormaſtown, and Kenmare; fir 
Edward Bellew, fir Thomas Burke, 
and ſeveral other leading men 
among the catholics.] 
* Whitehall, June 3. The follow. 
ing diſpatch has been this day re. 
ceived from the lord lieutenant of 


Ireland, 
Frm Dublin Ca le, M, 2 
My Lord, an 
J have only time to inform your 
grace, that I learn from general 
Dundas, that the rebels in the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare have laid down 
their arms, and delivered up a 
number of their leaders. By 2 
difpatch I have this inſtant receiv- 
ed, I have the further pleaſure of 
acquainting your grace, that. fir 
James Duff, who with infinite ala. 
crity and addreſs has opened the 
communication with Limerick 
(that with Cork being already 
open), had arrived at Kildare 
wailſt the rebels had poſſeſſion of 
it, /completely routed them, and 
taken the place. | 
Tam, &c. CAMDEN. 
P. S. The ſouth is entirely quiet, 
and the rebels in the neighbour- 


hood of Dublin are ſubmitting and 


delivering up their arms. 


Official report from major-general fir 
James Duff, dated Monaſterevan, 


May 29. EP \ 
IJ marched from Limerick. on 
Sunday morning, with 60 dra- 
goons, the Dublin militia, their 
field-pieces, with two curricle guns, 
to open the communication with 
Dublin, which I judged of the 
utmoſt importance to government. 
By means of cars for the infantry, 


1 reached 


— 
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reached this place in 48 hours. I 
am now, at ſeven o'clock this 
morning (Monday), marching to 
ſurround the town of Kildare, the 
head-querters of the rebels, with 7 
pieces of artillery, 140 dragoons, 
and 350 infantry. I have left the 
whole country behind me perfectly 


quiet, and well protected by means 


of the troops and yeomanry corps, 
I hope to be able to forward this to 
vou by the mail-coach, which I 
will eſcort to Naas. 

ently ſtrong : you may depend on 
my prudence and ſucceſs. My 
guns are well manned, and the 
troops in high ſpirits. The cruel- 
ties that have been committed on 
ſome of the officers and men have 
exaſperated them to a great degree, 
Of my future operatious I will en- 
deavour to inform you. 

I am, &c. James Dupe. 
Tueſday, 2 o'clock, P. M. Kildare. 
P. 8. We found the rebels retir- 

ing from the town, on our arrival, 
armed. We followed them with 
the dragoons. I ſent on ſome of 
the yeomen to tell them, that, on 
laying down their arms, they 
ſhould not be hurt, Unfortu- 
nately, ſome of them fired on the 
troops; from that moment they 
were attacked on all ſides: nothing 
could ſtop the rage of the troops ; 
believe | To 200 to 300 of the re- 
bels were killed. We have 3 men 
killed and ſeveral wounded. I am 
too much fatigued to enlarge. 
J J. Dur. 
Admiralty-Oſice, June 2. This 
gazette contains accounts of the 
capture of La Violetta French 
privateer ſloop, belonging to Gua- 
daloupe, of 6 guns and 36 men, 
| by his majeſty's ſhip Amphi- 
trite, captain Ekins; the Jeuſe 
Nantaize French privateer, of 4 
guns and 39 men, by the Garland, 
of 6 guns and 18 men, tender to 
s mazeſty's ſhip Prince of Wales, 


I am ſuffici- 
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Mr. Francis Banks, La Revanche 
French ſchooner privateer, of 12 
braſs ſix-pounders and 88 men; Le 
Brutus French lugger privateer, of 
6 ſix-pounders and 50 men; the 
St. Antonia Spani ſchooner, 
pierced for 16 guns, but had 6 ſix- 
pounders only mounted ; Les Huit 
Amis French ſhip privateer, of 20 
ſix-pounders and 160 men; all by 
his majeſty's ſhip Endymion, pr 
Thomas Williams. 

Dublin Caſtle, June 2. Accounts 
have been received from major-ge- 
neral Euſtace, at New Ros, ſtatin 
that major-general Fawcett having 
marched with a company of the 
Meath regiment from Duncannon 
Fort, this fall force was ſurround- 


ed by a very large body between 


Taghmon and Wexford, and defeat- 
ed. Gen, Fawcett effected his retreat 
to Duncannon Fort. The rebels 
are in poſſeſhon of Wexford 3 but 
a large force is marching to diſlodge 
them. | 

Wiitchall, June 4. The follow- 
ing diſpatch has been this day re- 
ceived from the lord licutenant of 


Dublin Caſtle, June 2. 
My Lord, 

J have the honour to acquaint 
your grace, that a diſpatch was this 
day received by lieutenant-general 
Lake from colonel L'Eſtrange, of 
the King's County militia, which 
ſtates, that the town of Newtown 
Barry had been attacked yeſterday 
morning by a very conſiderable 
body of rebels from Vinegar Hill. 
They ſurrounded the town in ſuch 
a manner, that colonel L'Eſtrange 
at firſt retreated, in order to collect 
his farce. He thenattacked the re- 
bels, drove them through the town, 
with great ſlaughter, and purfued 
them ſeveral miles, unti}_ night 
obliged them to return, Above 

oo of the rebels were killed. Col. 
L'Eftrange's detachment conſiſted 

(E 2 of 


Ireland, 


(;0) NIN 
of 230 of the King's County mili- 
tia, 17 dragoons, and about 109 
yeomen. Colonel L'Eſtrange ſpeaks 
In the higheſt terms of the con- 
duct of the troops, and gives 
much praiſe to major Marley, 
who volunteered on the occa- 
fion. I have accqunts from Mr. 
Cornwall, that a picquet-guard 
of his yeomen ſurpriſed, in the 
night, a party of rebels endeavour- 
Ing to enter the county of Carlow, 
and completely defeated them, 

| CAMDEN, 

This gazette alſo contains ac- 
counts of the capture of Le Furet 
French privateer ſchooner, belong- 
Ing to Guadaloupe, of 2 guns apd 
27 men; Le Hardj French priva- 
teer ſchooner, belonging to Guada- 
loupe, of 4 guns and 47 men; La 
' Rofiere French privateer ſchgoner, 
of 2 guns and 15 men. | 

6. The execution of Mr. Reeves, 
Mr. Wilkinſon, and Mr. Adam- 
ſon, took place in the front of New- 
gate. Great intereſt was made for 
the two latter, and the deliberations 
of the privy council on their caſe 
laſted above two hours and a half. 

8. O'Coigley, for high treaſon, 
was executed at Pennenden Heath. 
He perſiſted to the laſt in his inno- 
cence of ever having carried on an 
Improper correſpondence with tye 
French. | 

Whitehall, June 9. The fol- 
lowing diſpatch has been received 
from the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

Dublin Caſtle, Fune 4. 
My Lord, 

Yeſterdaya diſpatch was received 
from major- gen. Loftus, conveving 
information from lieut. Elliott, of 
the Antrim militia, that the troops 
in Gorey, conſiſting of zo of the 
Antrim militia, a ſubaltern detach- 
ment of the North Cork, the Go- 
rey yeoman cavalry, Ballykeer, and 
part of the Camolin cavalry, at- 
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tacked the rebels at Ballycance, 
about three o'clock on the 1ſt inſt. 
defeated them, and killed above 100 
of them, I have the ſatisfaction 
to inform your grace, that the city 
remains tranquil. The patience, 
the ſpirit, and continued exertions 
of the yeomanry are unequalled, 
and I cannot ſufficiently applaud 
the indefatigable zeal of major-ge. 
neral Myers, who has undertaken 
the arrangement of them with a 
promptitude and ability which has 
been of the moſt eſſential advan. 
tage. I am, &c. Campey, 
Dublin Caſtle, Fune 5, five P. M. 
Major Marley is juſt arrived from 
major- general Loftus, and brings 
an account that the major-general, 
finding that colonel Walpole's de- 
tachment had received a check, 
thought it prudent to move to Car- 
new, which he effected without 
the loſs of a man. It appears that 
colonel Walpole had met with the 
main body of the rebels m a ſtrong 
poſt near Slievebuy Mountain, and 
having attacked them, he was un- 
fortunately killed by a ſhot in the 
head in the beginning of the ac- 
tion, when his corps, being in a fl. 
tugtion where it could not act with 
advantage, was forced to retire to 
Arklow. The loſs was 534 men 
killed and miſting, and 2 fix 
pounders. Capt. $tark, capt, Arm- 
ſtrong, and capt. Duncan, were 
wounded, but not dangerouſly ; 
and fir Watkins William Wynne 
received a contuſion in the hand. 
Whicchall, Fune 10. The fol- 
lowing diſpatch has been received 
from thelord lieutenant of Ireland. 
Dublin Cafile, Fune 8. 
My Lord, | 

I am to acquaint your grace, that 
early this morning heutenant-gene- 
ral Lake received an expreſs from 
major. general Jobnſon, dated the 
5th inſt, at New Roſs, The major. 
geueral 
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general ſtates, that the rebels had 
on that morning attacked his poſi - 
tion at New Roſs, with a very nu- 
merous force, and with great impe- 
tuoſity; but that, after à conteſt of 
ſeveral hours, they were completely 
repulſed. The loſs of the rebels 
was prodigiouſly great. An iron 
n on a ſhip carriage was taken, 
and late in the evening they re- 
treated entirely to Carrick Byrne, 
leaving ſeveral iron ſhip guns, not 
mounted. General Johnſon ſtates, 
that too much praiſe cannot be 
given to the forces under his com- 
mand ; and that to major-general 
Euſtace, and indeed to every indi- 
vidual, he was in the higheſt de- 
ree indebted for their ſpirited ex- 
ertions, The major-general fe. 
yerely regrets the loſs of that brave 
officer lord Mountjoy, who fell 
early in the conteſt, A return of 
killed and wounded of his majeſty's 
forces has not been received, but it 
appears not to be conliderable, 
' - CAMDEN, 
Whitehall, June 12. The fol- 
lowing diſpatches have been this 
day received from the lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. * | 
| Dublin Caftle, June . 
My Lord, * 
It is with the utmoſt cancern I 
acquaint your grace an inſurrection 
has broken out in the county of 
Antrim ; and, in order to give your 
grace the fulleſt information in my 
power, I encloſe to you an extract 
of a letter received this morning 
by lord Caſtlereagh from major-ge- 
neral Nugent. Iam in great hope, 
from the numbers and ſpirit of the 
loyal in that part of the country, 
tae inſurgents may be quickly 
checked, I am, &c. 
CAMDEN, 
My Lord, Belfaſt, Zune 8. 
I have the honour to report to 
your lordſhip, that, in conſequence 
of information which I received 
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early yeſterday morning, of an in- 
tended inſurrection in the county of 
Antrim, having for its firſt obje& 
the ſeizure of the magiſtrates, who 
were to aſſemble that day in the 
town of Antrim, I apprehended ſe- 
veral perſons in Belfaſt. I did not 
receive the intelligence early enough 
to prevent the inſurgents from tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of Antrim, and I am 
not, therefore, acquaipted with 
their firſt proceedings there ; but 
I — many magiſtrates from 
leaving Belfaſt; and many others, 
being officers of yeomanry, on 
permanent duty, did not attend the 
meeting. T ordered the 64th regi- 
ment, and light battalion, and o 
of the 22d light dragoons, under 
col. Clavering, and lieut. col. Lum- 
ley, with two 54 inch howitzers, 
and 2 curricle ſix- pounders, to pro- 
ceed with the utmoſt diſpatch 
through Liſburn to Antrim. I alſo 


ordered from the garriſon 250 of 


the Monaghan militia, with heut,- 
col. Ker, and 50 of the 22d dra- 


goons, together with the Belfaſt 


yeomanry cavalry, with major 
Smith, to proceed under the 
colonel Durham, 
with 2 curricle * fix-pounders, 
through Carmoney and Temple. 
patrick to Antrim, to co-operate 
with the other detachment. The 
dragoons under lieut.-col, Lumley 
having made the attack upon the 
town, without waiting for the 
light battalion, were fired upon 
from the windows of the houſes, 
and were conſequently obliged to 
retreat, with the loſs of (I am ſor- 
ry to add) three officers of that ex- 
cellentregiment, killed and wound- 
ed, and the two curricte fix-pound- 
ers. Cal. Clavering, on his arrival 
near Antrim, finding the rebels 
pouring into that town in great 


force, very judiciouſly took poſt 


on a hill on the Liſburn fide, and 
reported his ſituation to major- gen. 
_ (E 4) Goldie. 


Sm 
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town, (which, for obvious reaſons, 
ſuffered much) to Shane's Caſtle 
and Randelſtown, in which direc- 
tion the principal part of the rebels 
fled ; he remains there till for or- 
ders from me, Lord O'Neil, I am 
ſorry to- ſay, is dangerouſly wound- 
ed. Lieut,-col. Leſlie, of the Tay 
fencibles, reports to me, from Car- 
Tickfergus, that lieut. Small, with 
a detachment of 20 men of that 
corps, in the barrack at Larne, de- 
fended themſelves moſt gallantly 
againſt the attack of à numerous 
body, and maintained their poſt 
with the loſs of 2 killed and 3 
wounded, including the lieutenant, 
J have ordered them into head- 
quarters at Carrickfergus. The 
Glenarm yeomanry (60 ſtrong) 
being alſo threatened by an attack 
in the courſe of the day, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Glenarm Caſtle, where 
they will maintain themſelves, if 
poſſible, Brigadier-general Knox, 
having heard of a party of the 
Toonie yeomanry being made pri- 
foners by the inſurgents, ſent to me 
yery early this morning to offer to 
march, by Toome bridge, into the 
county of Antrim, which I have 
defired him to do, in order to libe- 
rate col, Durham's detachment, 
and enable them to crofs the coun- 
try on their return ta Belfaſt. Al. 
though the inſurrection has been 


pretty general in the county, I de 


F 
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Goldie. In the mean time, col. not find they had much ſucceſs, uf 
Durham, with his whole detach- but I have not received, as yet, pl 
ment, proceeded to within half any reports from Balleycaſtle, Bal. fil 
a mile of Antrim, and, after a lymena, Ballymoney, Portglenore, as 
cannonade of half an hour, drove and other places in the northern n 
the inſurgents completely out parts, in which yeomanry are ita. ſl 
of the town, and retook the two tioned. As my information led to d 
curricle guns, together with one a general rifing in the county of C 
braſs ſix-pounder, very badly Down, I have been obliged to call et 
mounted, of which it ſeems the in all the ſmall detachments of the p 
rebels had two, ſuppoſed to have York fencibles to Newton Ardes, a 
been ſmuggled out of Belfaſt, Col, Stapleton has every thing in 0 
The colonel then proceeded, with- readineſs, to move at a moment's v 
ont the loſs of a man, through the warning. The yeamwanry are all q 
c 


on permanent duty throughout the 
counties of Down and Antrim; 
and I have diſtributed arms to 140 
loyal men in Belfaſt, who will be | 
attached to the Monaghan and | 
Fifeſhire regiments, and thereby { 
become very uſeful, Offers of ſer. 
vice are very numerous. I cannot | 
clofe this letter without expreſſing 
to your lordſhip my entire appro- 
bation of the conduct of the 
troops of all deſcriptions, in this 
part of the northern diſtrict. Their 
zeal and attention to their duties 
cannot be ſurpaſſed: and I truſt 
that when occaſion offers, — | 
will act in that concert which is fo 
much to be wiſhed for in military 
ſervice, Lieut -col. Lumley, I am 
afraid, is badly wounded in the leg; 
cornet Dunn is killed, and lieut. 
Murphy flightly wounded, all of 
the 22d light dragoons. I under © 
ſtand, but not officially, that ſome 
yeomanry from lord Hertford's 
eſtate _ (I believe the Derriaghy) 
were with the dragoons when they 
made the unfucceſsful attack on 
Antrim, and they retired to An- 
trim Caſtle, where they were rex 
lieved by col. Durham. Col. Duf- 
ham deſerves my warmeſt praife 
for his judicious and ſpirited con- 
duct. He ſpeaks in high terms of 
the detachment under him, and 
particularly the Monaghan militia, 
The rev, Steele Dickſon was taken 
up 
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up the night before laſt, and ſent 


riſoner here, where he will be con- 
fned in a place of ſafety, as well 
45 many others, whom it is now 
neceſſary to apprehend. Your lord- 
ſip may depend upon my indivi- 
dual exertions in this unpleaſant 
conteſt ; and as I am ably ſupport- 
ed, I make no doubt that we ſhall 
prevent the rebels from gaining 
any advantages, and ultimately 
oblige them to return to their alle · 
giance. I ſhall write again te- mor- 
row, ſhould any material event oc- 
cur. G. Nucenr, major-gen. 

Dublin Caftle, June 9. 
My Lord, 2 

I have the honour to incloſe 
herewith to your grace farther par- 
ticulars reſpecting the action at New 
Roſs, which have been received in 
a letter from major-gen. Johnſon, 
to lieut,-gen. Lake, of which 1 
tranſmit your grace an extract, 
with two returns annexed, 

CAMDEN, 
Extract of a Letter from Majors, 
general Johnſon, to Lieut. -gen, 

Lake, dated at Roſs,-June 7, 

I ſend you a return of the killed, 
wounded, and miſſing of the troops 
engaged on the 5th inſtant, Their 
numbers yqu will, I truſt, find not 
great, when you take into conſider- 
ation the numbers they were op- 
| poſed to. I likewiſe ſend a return 
of the ordnance, ammunition, and 
ſtandards, taken from the rebels. 
The number killed cannot be aſ- 
certained, In my former letter I 
was prevented, by a preſſure of bu- 
ſineſs, doing juſtice to the merits of 
ſeveral officers, to whom I am high- 
ly indebted for their extraordinary 
exertions. General Euſtace, col. 
Crawfurd, A. Q. M. G. lieut.- 
colonels Stewart, 8gth regiment, 
commanding light infantry ; Max- 
well, Poop! militia ; majors, 
Vandelure, Clare militia; Veſey, 


founty of Dublin militia ; Melli- 
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font, my aide-de-camp, and major 
of brigade Sandford, are entitled 
to my fulleſt praiſe. I ſhould not 
omit lieut. Euſtace, the general's 
aide-de-camp, who is a very pro» 
miſing young man. Tolieut.-col, 
James Foulis, commanding the 
Mid-Lothian cavalry, and capt. Ir- 
vine, Commanding the detachment 
of the 5th and gth dragoons, I am 
no leſs indebted, I cannot ſay tos 
much in favour of capt. Bloom- 
field, B. H. artillery, and capt, 
Thornhill, commanding the royal 
Iriſh flying artillery, whoſe very 
great exertions contributed very eſ- 
ſentially to our ſucceſs. We had 
a great loſs in col, lord Mountjov, 
Capt, Tottenham, yeomanry caval. 
ry, and capt. Bovd, with the debus 
of his corps, have rendered me 
every poſſible aſſiſtance. In makin 

mention of thoſe particulars, f 
would not wiſh you tg ſuppoſe I da, 


not feel myſelf much indebted to 


every individual, a very few ex- 

cepted. 

Return of the killed, wounded, 
and miſſing of the Troops en- 
aged at Roſs on the gth of 
une, 

June. 1 colonel, 1 cornet, 1 

quarter-maſter, 4 ſerjeants, 3 drums» | 

mers, and 81 rank and file; alſo 54, 

horſes; wounded, 1 captain, and 57 

rank and file; alſo 5 horſes ; miſſ- 

ing, 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 1 

enſign, 2 ſerjeants, 2 drummers, 

22 rank and file, and 4 horſes, 

Names of Officers killed, wound- 

ed, and miſting, 

Col. lord Mountjoy, county of 
Dublin militia, killed ; cornet Lad- 
well, gth dragoons, killed; capt. 
Sinclair, Donegal militia, wound- 
ed; capt. Warburton and lieut, 
Flinter, Queen's County militia, 


miſſing; lieut. Harford, Kilkenny 


militia, miſſing ; lieut, Blake and 
lieut, Buller, of the 8gth, attached 
ta the light battalion, miſſing; 

quarter= 
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quarter-maſter Hay, of Mid-Lo- 

thian fencibles, killed. 

Return of Ordnance, Stores, &c. 
taken from the Rebels in the Ac- 
tion of the 5th of June, 

1 5 half- inch howitzer, on ſhip- 
carriage; I iron 4-pounder on 
ſhip- carriage; 14 ſwivels, 1 iron 
3-pounder, 1 iron 2-pounder, 14 


ſhot of different ſizes, an immen- 


ſity of pikes, which were broken 
as ſoon as taken. Alſo muſquets, 
likewiſe deſtroved. A variety of 
ſtandards and colours. 

Whitehall, June 14, 1798. Di- 
ſpatches, of which the following 
are copies, have been this day re- 
ceived from his excetlency the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland by bis 

race the duke of Portland, his ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate 
for the home department. 
Dublin Caſile, Fune 10, 1798. 
My Lord, 


I have the ſatisfaction to acquaint” 


your grace, that yeſterday evening 
a very large body of the Wexford 
rebels was driven back with great 


loſs from their a'tack upon major- 


__ Needhan;'s poſt at Ark- 
ow. | 
The incloſed extract from the 
majzor-genera.'s letter to lieutenant- 
general Lake will furniſh your 
grace with the details of this im- 
portant advantage, 5 
I have tue honour to be, &c. 
CaupkEN. 
His grace the duke of Portland. 
Arklow, June 10, half paſ? five, A.M. 
SIR, 
About three o'clock, P. M. yeſ- 
terday, the rebel army preſented it- 


ſelf at my out-poſt in very great 


numbers. 9 

They approached from Cool- 
prexny road, and along the ſand- 
hills on the ſhore, in two columns, 
while the whole of the intermedi- 
ate ſpace embracing my entire front 
was crowded by a rabble, armed 
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with pikes and fire-arms, and bear. 


ing down on me without any regy. 


lar order. The pofition I had 
choſen was a very ſtrong one in 
front of the barrack. | 

As ſoon as the enemy approach. 
ed within a ſhort diſtance, weopen. 
ed a heavy fire of grape, which did 
as much execution as, from the na. 
ture of the ground and the ſtrong 
fences of which they poſſeſſed 
themſelves, could have been ex. 

octed. This continued inceſſant. 
y from fix until half paſt eight 
o'cloek, when the enemy defiſted 
from their attack, and fled in dif. 
order on every fide. The numbers 
killed have not been aſcertained, — 
Our loſs is inconſiderable, and no 
officer is wounded, A principal 
leader is among the flain, 

Colonel fir W. W. Wynne, with 
ſome of the 4th dragoon guards and 
5th dragoons, and part of his own 
regiment, and the yeomanry, charg- 
ed the rebels moſt gallantly, and 
routed a ſtrong column of them 
attempting to gain the town by 


the beach. Col. Maxwell offered 


his ſervices to burn ſome houſes in 
his front, near the end of the action, 
and effected it moſt handſomely, 
and without loſs. Colonel Skef- 
rot, of the Durham fencibles, on 
whom the brunt of the action fell, 
acted in the moſt ſpirited and deter. 
mined manner; as did alſo colonel 
O'Hara, who commanded the An- 
trim, and covered the road on my. 
right. The coolneſs and good 
conduct of colonel Cope, of the 
Armagh, does him infinite eredit; 
and it is with the moſt real ſatis- 
faction J add, that the zeal and ſpi- 
rited conduct of the yeomanry 
corps were every thing I could 
wiſh. = 1334 
To lieutenant - colonel Black- 
wood, of the late 33d,” and lieu- 
tenant - colonel Cleghorn, of the 
Meath, who did me the honour to 
| ONE: ſerve 
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ſerve with me upon this occaſion, I 
am indebted for the mpſt eſſential 
ſervices, and I am happy thus to 
acknowledge my- obligations to 
them botn; and of the ſpirited ex 
ertions 0! Mr, Whaley, I cannot 
ſpeak too highly. 
1 muſt, in juſtice to my aide-de- 
camp, capt. Moore, of the 4th dra- 
goon guards, and mayor of brigade, 
capt, Needham, of the gth dra- 
goons, mention their great alert- 
neſs. To the great actiyity and in- 
formation af the former I am much 
indebted, and he will detail to you 
all other particulars. (Signed) 
Francis NEEDHAM. 
Lieutenant-general Lake, &c. &c. 
Dublin Caſtle, June 17, 1798, 
My Lord, 

J have the honour to acquaint 
your grace, that a letter has been 
this day received by lieutenant-ge- 
peral Lake from major-general Nu» 
gent, at Belfaſt, dated the gth inſt, 
ſtating that the rebels in the county 
of Antrim were diſperſed in all 
directions, except at Toome, whi- 
ther brigadier· general Knox and 
lieutenant-galonel Clavering were 
proceeding; and that many of 
them had laid down their arms, 

Major-general Nugent alſo ſtates, 
that Mr, M*Cleverty had return- 
ed from Donegorr-hill, whither he 
had been carrigd priſoner by a bo- 
dy of 2, o rebels. Whilſt they 
were in this ſtation they diſagreed, 
and quarrelled amongſt Fan — 
and, from his influence and perſua- 
ſion, above 1,500 left the camp, 
broke and deſtroyed their arms, and 
declared that they would never 
again carry an offenſive weapon 
againſt his majeſty or his loyal ſub- 
jets. Many more diſperſed, and 
the commander of them was left 
with co men only. | 

] have the honour to be, &c. 
CAMDEN, 


His grace the duke of Portland, 
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Wittehall, June 16. Diſpatches, 


of which the following are copies, 


have been received from his ex- 
cellency the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, by his grace the duke of Port- 
land, his majeſty's principal ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for the home depart» 

ment, 
Dublin Caſtle, Fune 11, 

My Lord, 

I am concerned to acquaint your 
grace, that the accounts received 


trom major-general Nugent this 
mortiing are not ſp favourable as 


from the details which were yeſ- 


terday received J had reafon to 
hope, A body of rebels having aſ- 
ſembled near Saintfield, they were 
attacked by a detachment under 
col. Stapleton, who at firſt ſuffered 
ſome loſs ; but he afterwards put 


the rehels to flight, Being ordered 


to proceed to Newtown Ardes, col, 
Stapleton found the rebels in p.1- 
ſeſſion of the town, upon which 
general Nugent ordered him to re- 
tire until his force could be aug- 
mented, ( 

There is no official account as to 
the body of rebels which were to 
be attacked by brigadier-general 
Knox, at Toome Bridge. Private 
accounts ſtate that they have been 
diſperſed. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
| CAMDEN. 
His grace the duke of Portland, 


; Dublin Caſtle, Fune 12. 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
your grace, that accounts have been 
this day received from major- gene- 
ral Nugent, who is at Belfaſt, Which 
ſtate, that the information he had 
received of a large body of rebels 
having entrenched theraſelves near 
Toome Bridge, was unfounded, 


One arch of the bridge had been 


broken down by an inconſiderable 
party, which had been at” ; 
tne 
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the bridge has been fince rendered 
paſſa ble. : 
„Colonel Clavering has reported 
from Antrim to major-general Nu- 
gent, that the diſaffected in the 
neighbourhood of that town had 
expreſſed a deſire to ſubmit, and to 
return to their duty, At Ballyme- 
na, 1go muſquets and Boo pikes 
had been given up to the magi- 


| ſtrates, Many arms, 500 pikes, 


and a braſs field-piece, have been 
ſurrendered to major Seddon. 

Major-genera] Nugent expreſſes 
his warmeſt acknowledgments to 
the regulars; militia, and yeomanry 
forces under his command, for their 
alertneſs, zeal, and ſpirit. 

Other advices ſtate, that lieu- 
tenant - colonel Stewart, having 
marched from Blaris with a part of 
the Argyle fencibles, 30 cavalry, 
and ſome yeomanry, arrived at Bal- 
linahinch as the rebels were begin- 
ning to collect. He relieved ſome 
yeomen who were in their poſſeſ- 
ſion; and the rebels fled into lord 
Moira's wood, whither they were 
purſued, about 40 of them killed, 
and the remainder diſperſed. 

By a letter received this morning 
from major- general fir Charles At- 

gill, it appears that he had attack- 
ed, with 300 men, a rebel camp at 
the Roar, near Roſs, which he 
completely diſperſed; 50 men 
were killed and their leader. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
CAMDEN, 
His grace the duke of Portland. 

Whitehall, Fune 18, 
of which the following 1s a copy, 
has been this day received from 

his excellency the lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, by his grace the 
duke of Portland, his majeſty's 
1 ſecretary of ſtate for the 
ome department. 
Dublin Caſtle, Fune 14, 1798. 
I have the honour to acquaint 
your grace, that intelligence arrivy 


A diſpatch, earl of 


han, 
ed this day from major- general Nu. 
gent, ſtating, that he had marched 
againſt a large body of rebels, who 
were poſted at Saintfield. 
retired on his approach to a ſtron 
poſition on the Saintfield ſide q 
Ballynahinch, and there made 3 
ſhow of reſiſtance, and endeavour. 
ed to tury his left flank ; but liey. 
tenant-colonel Stewart arrivin 
from Down, with a pretty conſider. 
able force of infaniry, cavalry, and 
yeomanry, they ſoon deſiſted, and 
retired to a very ſtrong poſition be. 
hind Bally nahinch. 
General Nugent attacked them 
next morning at three o' clock, hay. 
ing occupied two hills on the leſt 
and right of the town, to prevent 
the rebels from having any other 
choice than the mountains in their 
rear for their retreat; he ſent liey- 
tenant-colonel Stewart to poſt. him. 
ſelf, with part of the Argyle fenci- 
bles, and ſome ycomanry, as well 
as a detachment of the 224 light 
dragoons, in a fituation from which 
he could enfilade the rebel line, 
whilſt colonel Leſlie, with part of 
the Monaghan militia, ſome caval- 
ry and yeoman infantry, ſhould 
make an attack upon their front, 
Having two howitzers and fix ſix- 
pounders, with the two detach- 
ments, the major-general was ena- 
bled to annoy them very much, 
from different parts of his poſition. 
The rebels attacked impetuouf+ 
ly colonel Leſlie's detachment, and 
even jumped into the road from the 
oĩra's demeſne, to endea- 
vour to take one of his guns, but 
they were repulſed with flaughter, 
Lieutenant-colonel Stewart's de- 
tachment was attacked by them 
with the ſame activity, but he re- 
25 them alſo, and the fire from 
is howitzer and ſix-pounder ſoon 
obliged them to fly in all directions. 
Their force was, on the evening of 


the 12th, near 500g ; but as many 


perſong 


11498. 


rſons are preſſed into their fer- 
vice, and almoſt entirely unarmed, 
the general does not ſuppoſe that 
on the morning of the engagement 
their numbers were ſo condecradle, 

About 400 rebels were killed 
in the attack and retreat, and 
the remainder were diſperſed all 
over the country. Parts of the 
town of Saintfield and Ballyna- 
hinch were burnt. Major-general 
Nugent ſtates, that both officers 
ind men deſerve praiſe, for their 
alacrity and zeal on this as well as 
on all occaſions; but he particu- 
larly expreſſes his obligations to 
lientenant-colonel Stewart for his 
advice and aſſiſtance throughout 
the buſineſs, and to colonel Leſlie 
for his readineſs to volunteer the 
dutyat all times, The yeomanry be- 
haved with extreme ſteadineſs and 
bravery. Three or four green co- 
lours were taken, and one fix- 
pounder, not mounted, but which 
the rebels fired very often, and a 
conſiderable quantity of ammuni- 
tion. Their chief was Munro, a 
ſhopkeepeer of Liſburn. 

Major-general Nugent regrets 


the loſs of captain Evatt, of the 


Monaghan militia; Lieutenant El- 
lis of the ſame regiment was 
wounded ; the loſs of 5 rank and 
file killed, and 14 wounded. Se- 
veral of the yeomen infantry were 
killed or wounded. 

The major-general expreſſes his 
acknowledgments to lieutenant- 
colonel Peacock, and major of bri- 
gade Machinnon, who were of the 
greateſt ſervice, 5 

The Portaferry yeomanry, on 
the 11th inſtant, under the com- 
mand of captain Matthews, made 
a moſt gallant defence againſt a 


large body of the rebels, who at- 


tacked the town of Portaferry—the 


veomanry having taken poſſeſſion - 


of the market-houſe, from which 
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oft they repulſed the rebels, who 
ſet behind them above 40 dead 
many more were carried off. Capt. 
Hopkins, of a revenue cruizer, 
brought his guns to bear on the 
town, and was of great ſervice in 
defending it. n 
Advices from major- general Sir 
Charles Aſgill, dated from Kilken- 
ny, the 13th inſtant, ſtate, that. on 
the evening of the 12thy having 
heard that a large body of the re- 
bels had marched from the county 
of Wexford againſt Borris, under 
the command of Mr. Baginal Har- 
vey, and were burning the town, he 
proceeded to its relief with 4oo 
men, but the rebels had fled before 
he could arrive. They had attack- 
ed Mr, Kavenagh's houſe, in 
which were 29 men of the Done- 
gal militia, who, notwithſtanding 
the inceffant fire kept up on them 
for ſome hours, defended them- 
ſelves in the moſt gallant manner, 
and killed ſeveral of the rebels. 
Nothing could ſurpaſs the deter- 
of thoſe few men. 
The rebels effected their eſeape in- 
to the county of Wexford. 
A letter received by lieutenant- 
eneral Lake from 9 
Jobnſon, dated the 143th inſtant at 
New Rofs, ſtates, that having re- 
ceived information that the rebels 
had fitted out ſeveral boats and 
other craft, for the purpoſe of ef- 
fecting their eſcape, he had ſent 
lieutenant Hill, with ſuch armed 
veſſels as could be ſpared from 
Feathard, where they were collect- 


ed, with orders to” deſtroy the 


whole ; which lieutenant Hill ef- 
fected with his uſual ſpirit, and 
without loſs. Thirteen large ſail- 
ing hookers and a great many boats” 
were burnt. _. . 


I have the honour to be, &. 
CAMDEN. 


His grace the duke of Portland, &c, 
. 25. At 
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28. At a common hall holden at 
Guildhall this day, William Cham- 


jon, eſq. citizen and grocer, and 
Peter Melliſh, eſq. citizen and 


| butcher, were elected ſheriffs of 


London and Middlefex. 

The ſame day, George Hibbert, 
eſq. was unanimouſly elected alder- 
man of Bridge Ward Within, in 
the room of fir James Sanderſon 
bart. deceaſed. 


Whitehall, June 26, 1798. A 
diſpatch, of which the following is 
a copy, has been received from his 
excellency the lord Neutenant of 
Ireland, by his grace the duke of 
Portland, his majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the home de- 
partment. 5 7 

Dublin Cafile, June 21, 1798, 

My Lord, | | 

have the honour to acquaint 
your grace, that brigadier-general 
Dunn has reported from Monaſter- 
even, that on the 19th inſt. he had 
fent a ſtrong patrole, under the 
command of capt. Pack, of the 5th 
dragoon guards, towards Profper- 
ous, from Rathangan; and that 
captain Pack, having fallen in with 
a hundred of the rebels, well 
mounted and appointed, he inſtant- 
Iy attacked and defeated them, tak- 
ing 8 horſes, and killing from 20 to 
30 men. 5 

Lieutenant-colonel Stewart, of 
the 5th dragoons, having been de- 
fached to Proſperous on the even- 
ing of the 15th inſtant, found a 
body of rebels poſted on a hill on 
the left of the town, which fled in- 


to the neighbouring bog on his ap- 


Yroach, His advanced guard hav- 
ing been fired upon, as he ap- 
proached, from the town, he 
brought two curricle guns to bear 
upon it, and ſet fire to part of the 
town. Moch cattle was left behind 
by the pebels, which they had pin- 


hunt, 


ned up near the meſs-room of the 
barracks, together with many pikey 
and drums. Eight of the rebels 
were killed. 

Yeſterday morning a detachment 
from Mount — * under com. 
mand of lieutenant M*Lann, of 
the Reay fencibles;and lieut. Gore, 
of the Mount-Kennedy cavalry, at. 
tacked a body of near 300 rebels 


near Ballinaruſh; The fire com. 


menced from the rebels, who were 
poſted behind a hedge on the top of 
a commanding hill. After an en- 
gagement of about twenty minutes, 
they gave way in every quarter, 
leaving-twenty dead behind them, 
It appears by letters from Cork, 
that an. engagement has taken 
place between a detachment of the 
Caithneſs fencibles, affiſted by a par- 
ty of the Weſtmeath militia, and a 
conſiderable body of the rebels. 
The latter were defeated, with the 
loſs of above 100 men. His ma- 
jeſty's troops appear to have ſuffer- 
ed but little in the action. 
The north remains quiet. 
I bave the honour to be, &c. 
: CoRNWALLIS: 
His grace the duke of Portland, &c. 


Parliament-flreet, Fune 26, 1798, 
A diſpatch, of which the following 
is a copy, has been received by the 
right hon. Henry Dundas, one of 


his majeſty's principal ſecretaries | 


of ſtate, from brigadier-general the 


hon. Thomas Maitland, command- 


ing his majeſty's forces in the 

iſland of St. Domingo. dated on 

board his majeſty's ſhip Thunderer, 

off Mele St. Nicolas, the 1oth of 
May, 1798. | 
SIR, 

I embrace the very firſt oppor- 


tunity of informing you, that on 


the 22d of laſt month I came to the 
reſolution of immediately evacuat- 


ing the towns of Port- au-Prince 


and 


1798.1 


and St. Marc's, with their depen- 
dencies, together with the patiſh of 
Arcahaye; and it is now with great 
leaſure I have the honour of ac- 
quainting you, that this meaſure 
has been carried into complete ef- 
fet, without the ſmalleſt loſs of 
any kind, and in a manner, I flat- 
ter myſelf, to give perfect fatisfac- 
tion as far as, under the circum- 
ſtances, it was poſſible, to all-the 
French inhabitants and planters, 
whether theſe choſe to follow the 
fortune of his majeſty's arms, or to 
remain in the part of the colony 
about to be evacuated, 8 
In conſidering the modes of ef- 
fecting this very difficult but im- 
rer object, there ſeemed to me 
ut two in any degree practicable; 
the one, to withdfaw the ſmall Bri- 
tiſn force, and ſuch of the coloni- 
al troops as it was immediately poſ- 
fible to induce to go with us, in a 
precipitate manner, after blowing 
up the forts; the other, to ſtate 
fairly my determination, and, act- 
ing as events occurred, to endea- 
vour, in a deliberate way, to with- 
draw the whole of our ſtores and 
force, and at the ſame time to at- 
tempt to obtain ſome terms for the 
numerous inhabitants, who, either 
from neceſſity or choice, wiſhed to 
remain, RY | 
The firſt of theſe meaſures ſeem- 
ed to me (however ſafe to the Bri- 
fiſh) to be ſo perfectly contrary to 
the ſpirit of generoſity and libera- 
lity which has ever actuated the 
Britiſh nation, and ſo certain of 
being attended with immediate 
and ſhocking ſcenes of bloodſhed 
amoag the inhabitants, whoſe na- 
tural impetuoſity of character 
would be increaſed by contending 
pathons, deluded hopes, and diffe- 
rent intereſts, that I determined at 
once to ſet it aſide; and I begun 
the 23d ukimo, in conſequence of 
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adopting the ſecond, to embark the 
heavy ſtores of every deſcription 
ſtating my full determination to all 
the parties concerned, and ſending 
at the ſame time a flag of truce to 
general Touſſaint VOuverture, at 
Gonaives, to acquaint him with my 
reſolution, and _— to his op- 
tion, either to obtain the poſſeſſions 


we evacuated in a ſtate of ruin, or 


in a ſtatè of perfect order, provided 
he would guarantee, in a ſolemn 
manner, the lives and properties of 
ſuch perſons as choſe to remain. 
General Touſſaint immediately 
agreed to the laſt propoſition, and 
ſent to Port au-Prince on the 28th 
inſtant a confidential officer, who, 


having met lieut.-colonel Nightin- 


gall, deputy — — on 
my part, on the zoth of April the 
accompanying agreement was mu- 
tually exchanged and ratified by 
both parties. 

The ſtipulation in favour of the 
inhabitants and planters afforded 
them theonly ſecurity in my power 
to obtain, and with which they 
were ſo entirely ſatisfied, that al- 
though at firſt they had univerſally 
reſolved to follow the king's forces, 
yet, upon hearing of this agreement 
in their favour, many of them 
who had actually embarked, re- 
landed; and I think I may ſafely 
aſſure you, there are not ten rich 
proprietors who have ultimately 
upon this occaſion quitted their 
properties, 

By the 6th inſtant the whole of 
the heavy Britiſh ſtores of every 
deſcription being embarked, and all 
the French braſs guns and mortars, 
with ſuch of the inhabitants as vo- 
luntarily wiſhed to go, and all the 
merchandize belonging to Britiſh 
merchants, I ordered the pariſh of 
L'Arcahayeto be evacuated; which 
was accordingly done the 5th at 
noon, The 8th, at two o'clock 

mu 
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in the morning, I withdrew the 
whole of the force from Port- au- 
Prince, and embarked it at Fort Bi. 
zoton; and or the gth in the morn. 
ing, the whole fleet ſailed to its dif- 
ferent deſtinations. | 
I have not heard from colon 
Grant, who - commanded at St, 
Marc's, but I have every reaſon to 
believe he evacuated that place on 
the 6th or 7th of this month; and 
I entertain no doubt but that he is 
now at the Mole, where I ordered 
him to proceed with his garriſon, 
You will readily believe, that on 
ſuch an occafion much military 


precaution, and much exertion in 


all the departments muſt have been 
neceſſaty, as well for the honour 


and ſecurity of his majeſty's arms, 


as to enable me to move off within 
a reaſonable period. 

Of the conduct of the 6fficers 
and men of his majeſty's Britiſh and 
colonial forces, I have nothing to 
fay, but what tends infinitely to 
their credit, 75 

To the heads of departments I 
feel myſelf extremely indebted for 
the zeal and activity with which 
they ſeconded my wiſhes, moſt par- 
ticularly to lieut.-colonels Night- 
ingall and Littlehales, deputies ad- 
jutant and quarter. maſter generals; 
and to captain Spicer, commanding 


the royal artillery; nor can I here 


omit doing myſelt the pleaſure of 
fignifying to you what very eſſen- 
tial aid I have received from the 
zeal and intelligerice of Mr. Wig- 
gleſworth, his majeſty's commiſſa- 
1 "I 

o the royal navy I am under 
every obligation for their cordial 
afſſiiiance throughout the whole 
of this ſervice ; to captains Couchet 
and Ogilvie of his majeſty's ſhips 
Abergavenny and Thunderer, it 
is principally owing that I was en+ 
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abled to carry my wiſhes into 
effect. 0 Ar 
Lieutenant Young, of the nay, 
chief agent of A Db condug- 
ed himſelf in the execution of thi 
arduous taſk in ſuch a manner that 
I ſhould negle& a very material, 
though pleaſant part of my duty, 
were I not to ſeize this opportunity 
to recommend him in the ſtrongeſt 
manner to your notice. He is a 
very old officer, but his length of 
ſervices has neither impaired bis 
zeal, nor diminiſhed his activity. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 
Tromas MaiTLanp, 
Brigadier-general, commanding 

in St. Domingo, 
The honourable brigadier-ge. 
neral Maitland, commanding in 
chief his Britannic majeſty's forces 
in the iſland of St. Domingo, hav- 
ing intimated to general Touf- 
ſaint POuverture, commanding the 

French army in the ſaid iſland, 
his intention to evacuate the towns 
of Port-au-Prince, St. Marc's, and 
their dependencies, with the pariſh 
of L'Arcahaye; and having pro- 
poſed to general Touſſaint POuver- 

ture, to ſend a perſon to Port-au- 

Prince, charged with full powers, 

that this object might be effected in 

a manner moſt conſonant to the 

intereſts of humanity and the views 

of each party; and general Touſ- 
faint l' Ouverture, having conſent- 
ed to the above propoſals, and nav- 
ing ſent to Port-au-Prince Monſieur 

Huin, adjutant-general to the 

French army, and ſieut. col. Night- 

ingall, deputy adj.-gen. of his majeſ- 

ty's forces, did meet_on board his 
majeſty's ſhip Abergavenny, the 
zoth April, 1798, when the follow- 
ing conditions were mutually agreed 
on, and have been ſince ratified, 
on the one part by brigadier-gene- 
ral Maitland, commanding in * 


1798. | 
i majeſty's forces; and on the 
— - * Touſſaint POu- 
verture, commanding the French 
my. | | 
Cordidions agreed upon between 
Lieutenant-colonel Nightingall, 
Deputy Adj.-gen. to his Britannic 
Majeſty's Forces, and Monſieur 
Huin, Adjutant-general to the 
Army of General Touſſaint 
L'Ouverture, who are reſpective- 
ly inveſted with full Powers for 
that Purpoſe. | 
iſt, The towns of Port-au- 
Prince, Saint Marc's, and their de- 
ndencies, with 
works, and the 


ſaint L' Ouverture in the ſtate 
agreed upon between us; viz. all 
the iron guns to be rendered un- 
ſervicenble, except three or faur, 
by verbal agreement between us, 
in a given time, which ſhall be 
fixed at the period when the Bri- 
tiſu forces can conveniently be 
withdrawn, | 

2d. As an expreſs condition, and 
in conſequence of the firſt article, 
general Touſſaint L' Ouverture en- 
gages, in the moſt ſolemn and po- 


lires and properties of all the inha- 
bitants who may chooſe to remain. 

3d. In order to facilitate and ac- 
compliſh theſe conditions, it is 
agreed that there ſhall be a fuſpen- 
ſion of, arms for a limited time, not 


Done on board his majeſty's ſhip 
Abergavenny, in the road of 
Port-au-Prince, this 3oth day 
of April, 1798. 

(Signed) Hutx, adjutant- general 
of the army of the French re- 
public. 

(Signed) M. NrGaTINGALT, 
te . adj,-general to his Ma- 
jefly's forces. | 

Admiralty Office, June 26, 1798. 


Copy of a Letter from the Earl of 


1798. 
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their preſent 
pariſh of L'Arca- 
haye, ſhall be left to general Touſ- 


fitive manner, to guarantee the 


exceeding five weeks from this day. 
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St. Vincent, K. B. Commander 
in Chief of his Majeſty's Ships 
and Veſſels in the Mediterranean, 
to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on 
board his Majeſty's Ship Ville 
de Paris, the zeth of May, 1798. 
SIR, | 

I incloſe- a letter from captain 
Digby, of his majeſty's ſhip the Au- 
rora, acquainting me with his hav- 
ing captured a Spaniſh brig with 
diſpatches from the Havannah., 

I am, fir, &c. &c. 

ViNnCENT. 

His majeſly's flip Aurora, River 

 Tagus, May 27, 1798. 
My Lord, | 

I have the honour to acquaint 
vou, that on my return from ſee- 
ing the Newfoundland convoy to 


the weſtward, I captured, on the 


8th inſtant, in lat. 35 deg. N. long. 
26 deg. W. El Receviſo, Spaniſh 
brig, mounting 6 guns, Joſeph Me- 
dina commander, 47 days from 
Havannah, with government di- 
ſpatc hes. | | 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
| | H. Drcsy. 
Earl St, Vincent, &c; &c. &c. 
Admiralty Office, Fune 26, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Rear-Admi- 
ral Harvey, Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and 
Veſſels at the Leeward Iſlands, 
to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on 
board the Prince of Wales, Bafſe- 
Terre Road, St. Chriſtopher's, 
May 13, 1798. 6 | 
IR, 


I herewith incloſe, for thei 
lordſhips' information, a copy of 
a letter which I have received from 
captain Dickinſon, commander of 
his majeſty's ſloop ViRorieuſe, 
ving an account of his having 
been attacked off Guadaloupe by 
two French privateers, one of 
which he captured, and the other 
eſcaped, from his not being able to 
purſue her without leaving his con- 


() voy. 
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voy. I have the honour to be, &c. 
Henry HARVEV. 


Narrieuſt, St. Kitt's, May 12, 1798. 
SIR, | 


I beg leave to inform you, that 
on the 7th inſt. paſſing to leeward 
of Guadaloupe in his majeſty's 
floop Victorieuſe under my com- 
mand, with the trade of Trinidad 
for St. Kitt's, we ſaw two French 

rivateers to the windward, who 

ad the temerity to bear down and 
attack us, with an intention of car- 
rying us by boarding. The one 
was a ſchooner of 12 guns and 80 
men, the other a floop of 6 guns 
and 5351 men. The floop very 
fhortly ſtruck, being nearly ſunk, 
and proves to be the Brutus, com- 
manded by citizen Rouffel, be- 
longing to Guadaloupe, ten days 
out, and had not taken any thing; 
had 4 killed and 4 wounded. The 
ſchooner, I am ſorry to ſay, got off, 
though extremely damaged, and 
loſt many men, owing-to my not 
deing able to chaſe far from the 
convoy. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

| E. S. DicKinsoN. 
Rear - Admiral Harvey, commander 

in chief, & c. e. 


Admiralty Office, June 26, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Rear-Ad- 


miral Harvey, Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and 
Veſſels at the Leeward Iflands, 
to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on 
board the Prince of Wales, St. 
Chriſtopher's, the 23th May, 
1798. 
SIR, | 
I am to acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of their lordſhips, that 
captain Warren, in his majeſty's 
floop Scourge, on the 1ſt inſtant 
chaſed on fhore on St. Martin's a 
French privateer brig, of 14 guns, 
The crew, after ſetting fire to 
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her, got on ſhore, and ſhe blew y 
before the boats which were fe 
from the Scourge could get to hy 
and was conſequently totally *. 
ſtroyed. 
I have the honour to be, &c, 
| Henar Harv 


Prince of Wales, Baſſe-Terre 
St. Chriftopher's, May 13, 47 
SIR, 3, 

I have to acquaint you, for 
information of their lordſhips, tht 
the under-mentioned French pr. 
vateers, which had been fitted out 
at Guadaloupe and Porto Rica, 
have been captured and ſent into 
the different iſlands at the periods, 
and by the ſhips and veſſels of, his 
majeſty's ſquadron under my com- 
mand, as againſt their names ex. 
preſſed. 

By the Solebay, captain Poyntz, 
17th March, 1798, off Antigu, 
Auguſtine ſchooner, of two guns 
and 23 men, : 


By the Matilda, capt. Mitford, 
29th and 31ſt of March, 1798, to 
the northward of Antigua, Le Van- 
teur „of 10 guns and 64 
men; and L'Aigle brig, of 12 guns 
and 86 men. | 
By L'Aimable and Scourge, cap- 
tains Lobb and Warren, 6th and 
8th ultimo, off Porto Ries, Le 
Triomphe brig, of 24 guns and 
88 men: alſo Chaſſeur 1chooner, 
of 2 guns and 18 men; and on 
the 2oth, by L'Aimable alone, 
L'*Eſpiegle ſchooner, of 2 guns and 
18 men; by the Requin, command. 
ed by lieutenant Senhouſe, the 10 
inſtant, off St, Bartholomew's, Mu- 
tine ſloop, of 6 guns and 44 men. 
By the Tamer, captain Weſtern, 
2d inſt, to windward of Barbadoes, 
Branle-bas ſchooner, of 8 guns and 
82 men. - 
J have the honour to be, &c. 
Henry HARVEY. 


Evan Nepean, eſq. 
of ite 
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Whitehall, June 26, 1798. A. 
diſpatch, of which the following is 


a copy, has | 
from his excellency the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, by his grace the 
duke of Portland, his majeſty's 

incipal ſecretary of ſtate for the 
has department. | 


Dublin Caſtle, June 22, 1798. 
My Lord, 
T have the ſatisfaction of tranſ- 
mitting to your grace an extract of 
a letter received this morning by 
lord viſcount Caſtlereagh, fram 
lieutenant-general E & En- 
niſcorthy, the 21ſt inſtant, and a 
letter dated the ſame day at Borris, 
from major-general fir Charles Aſ- 
gill, which contain details of the 
advantages obtained by his majeſ- 
ty's forces 175 the rebels in the 
county of Wexford. Private ac- 
counts mention that lieutenant- ge- 
_ Lake had his horſe ſhot 4. . — 
im. | 
I alfo incloſe to your grace the 
copy of a letter from fir Hugh 
O'Reilly, lieutenant-colonel of the 
Weſtmeath regiment of militia, 
which contains a report of an ac- 
tion Fun a body of inſurgents, 
near Cloghnakilty, and which I 
ſhortly mentioned to your grace in 
my diſpatch of yeſterday, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
CornwWaALLIS. 
His grace the duke of Portland, &c. 


Extract of a Letter from Lieut&- 
nant-General Lake, to Lord Viſ- 
count Caſtlereagh, dated Enniſ- 
corthy, June 21. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
your lordſhip, for his excellency 
the lord lieutenant's information, 
that the rebel camp upon Vinegar- 
ail was attacked this morning at 


- 
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been this day received - 
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ſeven o' clock, and carried in about 
an hour and a half. 

The relative importance of this 
very ſtrong poſition with our ope- 
rations againſt Wexford, made it 
neceſſary to combine our attacks 
ſo as to inſure ſucceſs. A column 
under major-generals Johnſon and 

uſtace, was drawn from Roſs, and 
began the attack upon the town of 
Enniſcorthy, fituate upon the right 
bank of Slaney, cloſe under Vine- 
gar-hill, upon the right, and rather 
in the rear of it. | 

Lieutenant-general Dundas com- 
manded the centre column, ſu 
ported by a column upon the zight 
under major-generals fir J. Duff 
and Loftus ; a fourth column, ab. 
on the left, was commanded by t 
hon. major · general Needham. To 
the determined ſpirit with whiab 
theſe columns were conducted, and 
the great gallantry of the troops, 
we are indebted for the ſhort re- 
ſiſtance of the rebels, who main« 
tained their ground obſtinately for 
the time above-mentioned@; but on 
petceiving the danger of being ſur« 
rounded, they fled with t pre- 

ipitation. Their loſs is not yet 
aſcertained, but it muſt be very 
conſiderable. The loſs on our part 
is not great, the particulars of 
which I ſhall report as ſoon as poſ- 
fible. In the mean time, I am for: 
ry to ſay, that lieutenant Sandys, 
of the Longford regiment, Is kilk 
ed; and that n of the 
Sligo, was wounded in gallantly | 
leading his regiment. Lord Blay- 
ney and colonel Veſey, of 
county of Dublin regiment, are 
alſo wounded ; but, I am happy to 
add, that the wounds of thoſe three 
officers are very flight, 

I cannot too highly expreſs my 

obligations, particularly to lieute- 


nant · general Dundas, and the gene- 
F 2) ral 
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ral officers, on this occaſion, for the 


abilities and ardour ſo ſtrongly ma- 
. nifeſted by them; nor to the officers 
of every rank, and the private men, 
for a prompt, brave, and effectu 
execution of their orders. | 
To colonel Campbell, with his 
light battalion, I am much indebt- 
ed for their very ſpirited attack ; 
and great praiſe is due to the earl 
of Ancram and lord Roden, for 
their gallant charge with their re- 
giments at the moment the cavalry 
was wanted to complete the ſuc- 
ceſs of the day. | 
It is with great gratitude I alfo 


beg leave to mention the able aſ-- 


- fiſtance I received from major-ge- 

nerals Hewitt and Cradock, .and 
rom colonel Handfield, on this, as 

I do on all occaſions; and ſhould 
be extremely wanting to myſelf, as 
. well as to lord Glentworth, lieute- 
- nant-colonel Blyth and lieute- 

nant-colonel Read (who did me 
the honour to volunteer their ſer- 
vice, and accompany me from 
Dublin), were I to omit expreſſ- 


ing the high ſenſe I entertain - 


of their active and uſeful aid to me 
this morning. I alſo beg leave to 
mention in the ſame warm terms 
— aide- de- camp, captain Nichol- 
ſon. 
- To the rapid and well- directed 
fire of the royal artillery, and the 
gallantry of their officers and men, 
for which they have ever been di- 
ſtiaguiſhed, I conſider myſelf this 
day highly indebted; and I am 
happy in expreſſing my obligations 
0 captain Bloomfield, command- 
ing the Britiſh, and captain Craw- 
ford, commanding the Iriſh royal 
-artillery, with the officers and men 
under their command. 
| I have, &c. G. Lake. 


P. 8. I have juſt learned that 


Rene-cpl; Cole is {lightly wounded. 
Incloſed is a return of the ord- 


nu. e 


lonel Howard, of the Wicklow, 


Right hon. lord Caſtlereagh. - 
Right hou. lo | g ay 


nance taken on Vinegar-hill, in 
which are included three taken from 
us on the 4th of June. | 
Return of Ordnance, as taken from 
the Rebels on Vinegar-hill, 21ſt 
June, 1798. + 8 
3 ſix-pounders, braſs, 1 three. 
ounder, 7 one-pounders, 1 five 
Falf-inch howitzer, 1 four half-inch 
howitzer. Total 13. | 
Rounds of Ammunition, 
17 fix-pounders, 30 one-pound. 
ers, 11 five half-inch howitzers, 
Note.—A cart, with a vaſt varie. 
ty of balls of different diameters, 
had been thrown down the hill af- 
ter the action, and immenſe quan- 
tities of lead and leaden balls deli. 
-_ over to the Dunbarton fenci- 
bles. | | 
RozexT CrRawForD, R. I. A. 


Borris, June 21. 
My Lord, i 


Having received intelligence that 
many of the rebels, who probably 
had eſcaped from their camps in 
Wexford, had collected near Black- 
ſtains Mountain, and were pre- 
vented from proceeding ' farther, 
owing 'to the poſts which I occu- 
pied, by lieutenant-general Lake's 
orders, on the Barrow, I marched 
yeſterday morning from hence 
with two hundred and fifty men, in 
two diviſions, by different routes, 
to attack them. I found them 
fcattered through the country in 
conſiderable numbers ; upwards 
an hundred were killed, the re- 
mainder diſperſed, and ſeveral arms 
and pikes were taken, 

Lord Loftus, of the Wexford 
militia, commanded one party un- 
der my orders; the honourable co- 


> 
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the other. The troops behaved, as 

uſual, in the moſt gallant manner. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

CuARLES ASGILL, maj-gen. 


7798. 
SIR, Bandon, June 20. 


J have the honour to inform you, 
that a party of the Weſtmeath re- 
iment, conſiſting of two hundred 
and twenty men, rank and file, with 
two ſix-pounders, under my com- 
mand, was yeſterday attacked on 
our march from Cloghnakilty to 
Bandon, near a village called Bal- 


lynaſcarty, by the rebels, who took. 


up the beſt poſition on the whole 
march. | 

The attack was made from a 
height on the left of our column of 
march, with very great rapidity, 
and without the ſeaf previous no- 
tice, by between three and: four 
hundred men. as nearly as I can 
judge, armed moſtly with pikes, 
and very few with fire-arms. We 
had hardly time to form, but very 
ſoon repulſed them with conſidera- 
ble loſs, when they retreated pre- 
cipitately, but not in great confu- 
ſion ; and when they regained the 
height, I could perceive that they 
were joined by a conſiderable 


force, I, with the greateſt diſſi- 


culty and riſk to the officers, re- 
ſtrained the men, halted, and form- 
ed the greater part of them, when 
I ſaw that the enemy were filing off 
a high bank, with an intent to take 
poſſeſſion of our guns, 

A detachment of an hundred 
men of the Caithneſs legion, under 
the command of major Innes, on 
its march to replace us at Clogh- 
nakilty, hearing our fire, preſſed for- 
ward, and very critically fired up- 
on them, whilſt we were forming, 
and made them fly in every direc- 
tion with great precipitation. At 
the ſame moment a very confidera- 
ble force ſhowed itſelf on the 
heights in our rear. A vaſt num- 
ber of pikes appeared, and ſome 
with hats upon them, and other fig- 
nals, I ſuppoſe, to collect their 
forses. I ordered the guns to pre- 
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pare for action, and very fortunate- 
ly brought them to bear upon the. 


enemy with good effect, as they 


diſperſed in a ſhort time, and muſt 
have left a conſiderable number of 
dead. Some were killed in attempt- 
ing to carry away the dead bodies. 
It is impottible to aſcertain the loſs 


of the enemy; but a dragoon, who 


came this morning from Cloghna- 
kilty to Bandon, reports that their 
loſs - one hundred and thirty, 

I feel moſt highly gratified b 
the conduct and Firit of the offs 
cers and men of the Weſtmeath re- 
giment, and had only to complain 
of the too great ardour of the latter, 
which it was almoſt impoſſible to 
reſtrain. ' I cannot give too much 
praiſe to major Innes, captain In- 
nes; and all the officers, non-com- 
miſſioned officers, and privates, of 
the Caithneſs legion, for their cool, 
ſleady conduct, and the very effec- 
tual ſupport I received from them. 
Our loſs was one ſcr;eant and one 
private, r | 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

H. O'REiLLY, 
Lt.-col. Weſtmeath regiment, 
Lient-gen. fir James Stewart; bart. 

Wiitehall, June 26, 1798. Di- 
ſpatches have been. received here 
from his excellency the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which bring the 
intelligence of lieutenant-general 
Lake's having taken poſſeſſion of 
Wexford on the 22d inſtant. | 


Whitehall, June 26. A diſpatch, 
of which the following is a copy, 
has been this day received from his 
excellency the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, by his grace the duke of 
Portland, his majeſty's principal ſe - 
— 410 of ſtate for the home depart- 
ment. — 


Dublin Caftle, June 24, 1798. 
My Lord, ; 

I have the honour ta tranſmit to 

(F 3) youre 


* 
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our a diſpatch received by 
lord viſcount Caſtlereagh, this day, 
from — tobe Lake, dat- 
ed Wexford, the 22d inſtant, to- 
'gether with a letter from brigadier- 
general Moore, containing an ac- 
count of his important ſucceſſes. 

I alſo incloſe a copy of the pro- 
poſals made by the rebels in the 
town of Wexford, to lieutenant- 

eral Lake, and his anſwer, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
a | ConnwaALLIS. 
His grace the duke of Portland, &c. 
My Lord, Wr:xford, June 22, 

Yeſterday afternoon I had the 
honour to diſpatch a letter to your 
lordſhip, from Enniſcorthy, with 
the tranſactions of the day, for his 
excellency the lord hentenant's in- 
formation ; and the incloſed copy 
of a letter from brigadier-general 
Moore to major-general Johnſon, 
will account for my having enter- 
ed this place without oppoſition. 
General Moore, with his uſual en- 
terpriſe and activity, puſhed on to 
this town, and entered it ſo oppor- 
tunely, as to prevent it from being 
laid in afhes, and the maſſacre of 
the remaining priſoners, which the 
rebels declared -their reſolution of 
carrying into effect the next day; 
and there ran be little doubt it 
would have taken place, for the 
day before they murdered above 
ſeventy priſoners, and threw their 
bodies over the bridge. 
lacloſed is a copy of my anſwer 
to the propoſal of the inhabitants 
of this town, tranſmitted in my 
letter of yeſterday to your lordſhip, 
The evacuation of the town by the 
rebels renders it unneceſſary, 1 
have the pleaſure to acquaint your 
lordſhip, that the ſubſcriber of the 
inſolent propoſals, Mr. Keughe, 
and one of their principal leaders, 
Mr. Roach, with a few others, are 
in my hands without negatiation. 
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lonel Wilkinſon, to patrole towards 


ſent my advanced- guard, conſiſting 


The rebels are reported to bem 
ſome force within five miles of thi 
place; it is ſuppoſed, for the pur. 
poſe of ſubmiſſion, to which he 
event of yeſterday may rene 
their inclination, I have reaſon tg 
think that there are a. number ſo 
diſpoſed, and that I ſhall be able ty 
ſecure ſome more of their leaden; 
but, ſhould I be rn in 
expectations, and find they colles | 
in any force, I ſhall loſe no time in 
attacking them. 
I have the honour to be, &c, 
— S. Lax: 
7 inquiry, the numbers kill. 
ed yeſterday were ver in. 
yr y y great 
Lord viſcount Caſtlereagh. 
Camp above Wexford, June 22. 
Dear General, 
Agrecable to your order I took 
py on the evening of the rgth near 
ook's Mill, in the park of Mr, 
Sutton, Next day I ſent a ſtrong 
detachment, under lieutenant-co- 


Tintern and Clonmines, with a 
view to ſcour the country and com- 
municate with the troops you di- 
rected me to join from Duncannon. 
The lieutenant-colonel. found the 
country deſerted, and got no tid- 
ings of the troops. I waited for 
them until three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, when, deſpairing of their 
arrival, I began my march to 
Taghmon. We had not marched 
above half a mile, when a confider- 
able body of the rebels was per- 
ceived marching towards us. 1 


of the two rifle companies of the 
both regiment, to ſkirmifh with 
them, whilſt a howitzer and a ſix- 
pounder were advanced to a crofs- 
road above Goff's bridge, and ſome 
companies of light infantry form- 
ed on each ſide ef them, under 
tieut.-col. Wilkinſon. The rebels 

attempted 
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to attack theſe, but were 
inſtantly repulſed and driven be- 
yond the bridge. A large body 


were perceived at the fame time 
moving towards my left, Major 
Aylmer, and afterwards major Da- 
niel, with five companies of light 
infantry and a fix-pounder, were 
detached againſt them. The 6oth 
regiment, finding no further oppoſi- 
tion in front, had of themſelves 
inclined to their left, to engage the 
body which was attempting to turn 
us. The action here was for a 
ſhort time pretty ſharp. The re- 
bels were in great numbers, and 
armed with both muſkets and 
pikes ; they were, however, forced 
to give way, and drive, though 
they repeatedly attempted to form 
behind the ditches, They at laſt 
diſperſed, flying towards Enniſcor- 
thy and Wexford, 

Their killed could not be aſ- 


certained, as they lay ſcattered in 


the fields over a conſiderable ex- 
tent, but they ſeemed to be nume- 
rous, J incloſe a liſt of ours. 
The troops behaved with great ſpi- 
rit ; the artillery and Hom che 
cavalry were active, and ſeemed 
only to regret that the country did 
not admit of their rendering more 
effectual ſervice. Major Daniel is 
the only officer whoſe wound is 
bad; it is through the knee, but 
not dangerous. 

The 
tween three and four, was not over 
till near eight. It was then too 
late to proceed to Taghmon. I 
took poſt for the night on the 
ground where the action had com- 
menced. As the rebels gave way, 
I was informed of the approach of 
the ad and 29th regiments, under 
lord Dalhouſie. In the morning of 
the 21ſt we were proceeding to 
Taghmon, when I was met by an 


officer of the North Cork, from 
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uſineſs, which began be- 
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Wexford, with the incloſed letters; 
I gave, of courſe, no anſwer to the 
propoſal made by the inhabitants 
of Wexford, but I thought it my 
uy immediately to proceed here, 
and to take poſt above the town, 
by which means I have, perhaps, 
ſaved the town itſelf from fire, as 
well as the lives of many loval ſub- 


jets who were priſoners in the 


— of the rebels. 4 rebels 
d upon my approach, over the 
bridge of Wexferd, and towards 
the barony of Forth. I ſhall wait 
here your farther orders, Lord 
Kingſborough has informed me of 
different engagements he had en- 
tered into with reſpect to the in- 
habitants. I have declined en- 
tering upon the ſubject, but have 
referred his lordſhip to you or ge- 
neral Lake. 

I received your pencilled note 
during the action of the 2oth; 
it was impoſſible for me then to de- 
tach the troops you aſked for: but 
I hear you have perfectly ſucceed- 
ed at Enniſcorthy with thoſe you 
had Mr. Roche, who commands 
the rebels, is encam I hear, 
about five miles off. He has ſent 
to lord Kingſborough to ſurrender 
upon terms. Your preſence ſpeed» 
ily is upon every account extreme · 


ly neceſſary. 
I am, &c. 2 Moon. 
Major - general Johnſon, 


8. It is difficult to judge of 
the numbers of rebels, they appear 
in ſuch crowds and fo little order, 
Information ſtates thoſe we beat to 
have been between 'five and 'frx 
thouſand. | 

ProPOSALS OF — i 

That capt. M*Manus fhall — 
ceed from Wexford towards Qu» 
lart, accompanied by Mr. E, Hay, 
appointed by the inhabitants of all 
religious perſuaſions, to inform 

„ the 
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the officer commanding the king's 
troops, that they are ready to deli- 


ver up the town of Wexford with- 


out . oppoſition, lay down their 
arms, and return to their allegi- 
ance, provided that their perſons 
and properties are guaranteed by 
the commanding officer, and that 
they will uſe every influence in 
their power to induce the people of 
the. country at large to return to 
their allegiance alſo. Theſe terms 


we hope capt. M*Manus will be 


able to procure. ; 
Signed, by order of the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Wexford, 
MaTTaHEw KEUGRE. 
ANSWER. 
Enniſcorthy, Fune 22, 1798. 
Lieutenant-general Lake cannot 
attend to any terms offered by re- 
bels in arms againſt their ſovereign, 
While they continue fo, he muſt 
uſe the force entruſted to him with 
the utmoſt energy for their deſtruc- 
tion, 
To the deluded multitude he pro- 
| miſes pardon, on their delivering 
into his hands their leaders, ſur- 
rendering their arms, and return- 
ing with ſincerity to their allegi- 
ance. - (Signed) G. Lake. 
'To the inhabitants of Wexford. 
This N alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of the Caro- 
line French pri vateer, pierced for 
20 guns, carrying twelves anc 
fixes, moſt of which were thrown 
overboard in chaſe, and 105 men, 
and the Henry of Liverpool, her 
prize; alſo an American -, ſhip, 
which had been taken ſome davs 
before by his majeſty's ſhip Phap- 
nix, capt. Halſted, 
29. This day his majeſty went in 
the uſual ſtate to the houſe of peers, 
where anend was put to the late ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, by a moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne ; after which 
the lord chancellor, by his majeſty's 
937 
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(June, 
command, prorogued the parlia 
to Wednellay the 8th A 
Whitehall, June 30, 1798. 4 
diſpatch, of which the following is 
a copy, has been received from his 
excellency the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, by his grace the duke of 
Portland, his majeſty's principal 
ſecretary of ſtate for the home de. 


partment. | 
Dublin Caftle, June 25, 
My Lord, 

I have the honour of incloſing 
to your grace the copy of a letter 
received this day by lord Caſtle. 
reagh, from major-general fir 
Charles Aſgill, and a return of the 
killed, wounded, and mĩſſing, by the 
attack on Vinegar-hill, and the 
town of Enniſcorthy. ?: 

I have the honour to be; &c. 
- Cor NWALLIS, 
His grace the duke of Portland, 
Kilkenny; Fune * * 798, 9 o'cleck, 


My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform 
you, that, early on the morning of the 
23d inſtant, I received information 
that the rebels, amounting to ſeve: 
ral thouſands, had eſcaped from 
the county of Wexford, and formed 
a camp at Killymount, and were 
proceeding to Gore's bridge. I in- 
ſtantly aſſembled all the force 1 
could collect, and marched towards 
them. I did not arrive iu time to 
prevent their defeating a detach- 
ment at that place, and 1 
twenty-four men of the Wexford 
militia priſoners; they marched off 
rapidly towards Leighlin: the troops 
from thence, conſiſting of a ſmall 
party of the gth dragoons com- 
manded by lieut. Higgins, lieut. 
colonel Rochfort's, and captain 
Cornwall's yeomanry, killed ſixty 
of them. Night coming on, I could 
not purſue them any * By 
the poſition they took up near Nil 

1 
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kill, I conceived their intentions 
were to form a junction with the 
colliers at Caſtlecomer. As ſoon 
as the troops were able to move, 
J marched with goo men to attack 
them, and was ſorry to find they 
had burned the whole town, and 
forced the ſoldiers who were in it 
to retire before my arrival. Hav- 
ing cleared the town with the guns, 
] attacked them on all ſides: about 
400 were killed, the remainder fled, 
They were commanded by a prieſt, 
called Murphy, and their numbers 
are ſaid to amount to, 5. Our 
loſs was inconſiderable. My force 
conſiſted of the Wexford and Wick- 


low militia, under the command of 


Lord Loftus, and the hon. colonel 
Howard. The dragoons were com- 
manded by major Donaldſon of the 
gth dragoons, and major Barnard of 
the Romney fencibles, with ſeveral 
yeomanry corps from this county 
and Carlow, who, as well as the 
other troops, are entitled to my 
warmeſt praiſe for their bravery 
and alertneſs on this and every oc- 


cation, I have the honour to be, 
&c. (Signed) | C. AsGILL, 
Major-general. 


Return of the killed, wounded, 
and milling, on the 21ſt of June, 
in the Attack of Vinegar Hill, 
and the Town of Enniſcorthy, 
Lieutenant-general Dundas's corps 

—major-general fir James Dutff's bri- 

gade—8gth regiment, 1 rank and 

file killed. 4 
Needham's brigade— 7th dra- 

goon guards, 1 captain wounded. 
Wiltord's brigade—gth dragoons, 

rank and file killed. —Dunlavin 
yeoman cavalry, 1 rank and file 
wounded, Firſt battalion of light 
infantry, 1 ſubaltern killed, 1 ſer- 


jeant wounded, 2 rank and file kill- 


cd, 18 ditto wounded, 3 ditto miſſ- 
ing. Sligo militia, 1 field officer 
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wounded, 2 rank and file killed, 
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3 ditto wounded. Suffolk fencibles, 
2 rank and file wounded. 
Names of officers killed and 
wounded.—Colonel King of the 
Sligo corps, wounded. Captain 
Dunne, ot 7th dragoon guards, 
wounded. Lieutenant, Sands, of 
the Lopgford corps, killed. 
Major-general Johnſon's corps 
Royal Britiſh artillery, 1 rank and 
file wounded. Mid Lothian, x 
ſubaltern wounded, 1 rank and file 
wounded, Hompeſch's huſlars, 2 
rank and file wounded. Fifth bat- 


talion, Goth regiment, 1 captain 


wounded, 1 ſerjeant miſſing, 5 rank 
and file killed, 5 ditto wounded, 
Fourth battalion, 1 ſubaltera killed, 
1 ditto wounded, 1 ſerjeant killed, 
3 rank and file killed, 22 ditto 
wounded, 1 ditto mitkng, Royal 
Meath regiment, 1 ſerjeant killed. 
Roſcommon ditto, t rank and file 
wounded, 1 ditto miſting. Dublin 
county ditto, 1 field officer wound- 
ed, 2 rank and file killed, 6 ditto 
wounded. | 
Names of officers killed and 
wounded.—Lieut. Baines, of 13th 
foot, attached to 4th battalion kill. 
ed. Major Veſey, of Dublin county 
regiment, wounded. Capt. Schnei- 
der, of 5th battalion, 6oth regiment, 
wounded. Lieut. Barker, of the 
Kildare, attached to the 4th battali- 
on; wounded, Lieut. Hill, of the 
Mid-Lothian, wounded. | 
Total, 2 field officers wounded, 
2 captains wounded, 2 ſubalterns 
killed, 2 ditto wounded, 2 ſerjeants 
killed, x ditto wounded, 1 ditro 
miſſing, 16 rank and file killed, 62 
ditto wounded, 5 ditto miſſing. 
G. Hrwrr, A. G. 
Admiralty Office, 2 29, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Sir 
4 Williams, Commander 
of His Majeſty's Ship Endymion, 
to Evan Nepean, „ dated off 
Wexford, the 22d O * 1798. 
I beg 
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I beg to acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of my lords commiſſion- 
ers of the admiralty, that, when 
cruiſing at the entrance of St. 
George's channel with the ſqua- 
dron under my command, I re- 


ceived information on the 19th, - 


that the king's troops were to com- 
mence their attack on the rebels at 
Wexford, on the 2oth or 21ſt. I 
immediately proceeded off that har- 
bour with the ſhips named in the 
margin“, and five cutters which I 
had collected. Lieutenant Car- 


penter, ſenior lieutenant of the En- 


dymion, was immediately diſpatch- 
ed in command of the cutters and 
ſhip's launches, manned and armed 
with carronades in their prows, to 
blockade the inward part of the 
entrance of the harbour, and to 
prevent the efcape of the rebel 
armed veſſels, and others, of which 
they were in poſſeſſion, to the 
amount of forty or fifty fail. On 
the 21ſt, I was joined by the Cha 

man and Weaſel floops, which, 
being of light draught of water, 
' anchored much nearer in than the 
frigates could venture, and thereby 
gave more effectual protection to 
the cutters and launches deſtined 
ro attack the harbour and fort at the 
entrance of it, which fired on them. 
On the arrival of captain Keen, of 
the Chapman, I —_— him to 
conduct the operations / of the cut- 
ters and launches, and endeavour 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the harbour 
and fort, the tides being ſo low, 
and the wind blowing out, that nei- 
ther of the ſloops could get in. 
The launches proceeded to attack 
the fort, of which they ſoon poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves, upwards of 200 
of the rebels precipitately retreat- 
ing from it, leaving behind them 
their colours flying, and three ſix- 


* Endymien, Phenix, Glenmore, Melampus, Unicorn, 
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_ Thi 
pounders. The launches then in. 
mediately proceeded up the har. 
bour; and, upon their arrival at 
the town, had the happineſs to find 
the king's 8 were juſt march. 
ing into it, they having entirely 
defeated the rebels in two ſeparate 
attacks on the 2oth and 21ſt, and 
who are now flying in all di. 
rections. Two of their generals, 
Hay and Roche, are taken priſoners, 
As the object of the ſquadron re. 
maining at anchor here is now fully 
accompliſhed, it is my intention to 
get to ſea to-morrow, if poſſible; 
and I am happy to be informed, 
fince the reduction of Wexford, 
that the appearance of his majeſty's 
ſhips and veſſels off the harbour, 
and the meaſures purſued by them, 
has been attended with the happieſt 
conſequences, and greatly contri- 
buted to.check the further progreſs 
of the horrible maſſacres that 
been committed in the town of 
Wexford, diſgraceful to humanity. 
There being a number of boats and 
fmall eſſels along the coaſt, be- 
longing to the rebels, which I con- 
ceived would be employed in faci. 
litating the eſcape of the fugitives, 
I have ordered the boats of the 
ſquadron in, and deſtroyed about 
one hundred of them; in ſome, 
pikes were found concealed. The 
ublic ſervice has greatly benefited 
y the judicious arrangements of 
captain Keen and lieutenant Car- 
penter, and by, the zeal and acti- 
vity manifeſted by them and the 
officers and people employed in 
the different ſhips, boats, and 
launches under their command, and 
otherwiſe, | 


. 


2. An accident which hap- 
pened at Macclesfield, this day, 3 


thus 
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thus related by the Rev. Dr. Coke. 
« This evening I went into the 
pulpit, the chapel being fo full 
that many could not get in. While 
the congregation was ſinging the 
two laſt lines of the ſecond hymn, 
an old woman cried out, The roof 
is coming down.” One of our 
friends, knowing there was no 
manner of danger, in a whiſper 
defired her to hold her tongue; but 
it was too late. Almoſt univerſal 
cries and ſhrieks took place. The 
eople immediately ruſhed out. 
he court, which is but ſmall, was 
inſtantly crowded, None, I think, 
were hurt in the chapel; but in the 
court, juſt on the outſide of the 
door, fix women and a boy of four 
years old were thrown down, and, 
alas! alas! were trod to death ! It 
was in vain to cry out, “ Sit ſtill, 
for there is no danger.” Nobody 
gave the leaſt attention, I never 
was ſo much diſtreſſed in my lite; 
it being the moſt awful event 1 
ever witneſſed”? 
Whitehall, July 3. The follow- 
ing diſpatches have been received 
trom the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 


My Lord, | 

Fearing the conſequences that 
might reſult from allowing the 
rebels who fled from Wexford to 
remain any length of time in this 
county, I preferred attacking them 
with the troops I already . to 
waiting till a reinforcement arrived. 
My force amounted to 1100 men. 
The rebels conſiſted of about 5000 
men. I attacked them this morn- 
ing at fix o'clock, in their poſition 
at Kilconnel hill, near Gore's- 
bridge, and ſoon defeated them. 
Their chief, called Murphy, a 
prieſt, and upwards of 1000 men, 
were killed; 10 pieces of cannon, 
2 ſwivels, their colours, and quan- 
tities of ammunition, arms, cattle, 
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the 25th, a very 


Kilkenny, June 26. 
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&c. were taken; and I have the 
pleaſure to add, that ſome ſoldiers, 
who were made priſoners the day 
before, and doomed to ſuffer death, 
were fortunately releaſed by our 
troops. Our loſs couſiſted of ſeven 
men killed and wourſded. The 
remainder of the rebels were pur- 
ſued into the county of Wexford, 
where they diſperſed in different 
directions. C. As61LL. 

; Dublin Cafile, June 28. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
your grace, that this day advices 
were received from lieut. Gardner 
of the Antrim militia, dated from 
Baltinglas, the 26th inſtant, which 
ſtate, that, early in the morning of 
large body of 
rebels attacked his poſt at Hackets- 
town, They were iy number 
many thouſands. Lieut. Gardner's 
forces conſiſted of 50 Upper Tal- 
botſtown, and 24 Shebagh cavalry, - 
50 of the Antrim militia, 46 Hack- 
etſtown, and 30 Coolatrin yeoman 
infantry. He at firſt took an ad- 
vantageous fituation in front of 
the town ; but, after a few ſhots 
without effect, the rebels filed off 
in every direction to ſurround him, 
He then retreated into the town to 
defend the barracks. A conteſt 
took place in the midſt of the flame 
for near nine hours, for the rebels 
ſet fire to the town. They were 
at laſt repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs; many dead were found in the 


' ſtreets and ditches, and thirty car- 


loads of killed and wounded were 
carried off in their retreat. Capt. 
Hardy, of the Hacketſtoun yeo- 
man infantry, fell early in the ac- 
tion. His other loſs conſiſts of 10 
privates killed, and 1 ſerjeant and 
19 privates wounded, I incloſe to 
your grace a further account of the 
action near Gore's-bridge, and a 
return of killed and wounded, 

which 
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: * 
which has been received from ma- 
jor-general ſir Charles Aſgill. 
CoxNwaLIIsò. 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to ſend you 
incloſed a return of the killed and 
wounded in the action with the 
rebels at Kilconnel hill, on the 26th 
of June, and a return of the erd- 
nance, ammunition, &c. &c. taken 
on that day. I have the pleaſure 
to aſſure you that every thing they 
poſſeſſed has fallen into our hands 
and, from the ſubſequent accounts, 
the loſs they ſuſtained was much 
greater than I had the honour of 
fating to you in my former di- 
ſpatch. I bave no doubt but this 
victory will reſtore the counties of 
Kilkenny and Carlow to peace and 
tranquillity. 

C. As61LL, major-general. 
Return of ordnance, colours, and 
ammunition taken. 

One colours, 5 four-pounders, 5 
one-pounders, 4 ſwivels, a few guns, 
and a number of pikes, which were 
deſtroyed as ſoon as taken; a num- 
ber of ſhot of different ſizes, with a 
quantity of lead and moulds. 

Return of ſtores taken. 

Black cattle, 170; ſheep, 100; 
horſes, 700;—total, 970. Alſo a 
vaſt quantity of bedding, blanket- 
ing, and wearing apparel, 

J. Lewis Hi6Gins, 

A Return of killed, wounded, and 
miſſing, of the Troops engaged 
at Kilconnel Hill, on the 26th 

Inſtant (June 1798), under the 

Command of Sir Charles Aſgill. 

Total.— I lieutenant, 1 corporal, 
killed; 1 ſerjeant, and 3 rank and 
file wounded; 5 horſes killed, and 
x miſſing. Officer killed Lieu- 
tenant Stones, of the Mount Lein- 
ſter yeoman infantry, _ 

[This gazette alſo contains an 
account of the capture of La Julie 
privateer, of Nantes, mounting 18 
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ned with120 men, 


Kiitenny, June 27. 


Daz 1 
twelve and beter and man. 
the Shannon, 
capt. Fraſer ;—alſo, by the ſchooner 
Recovery, capt. Roſs, La Revanche, 
pierced for 12 guns, and had 19 
guns and 54 men on board, She 
captured 10 veſſels the laſt cruiſe, 
and 19 the preceding one. And, 
alſo, the French privateer ſchooner 
L'Incredible, 2 long fix-pounderz, 
4 ſwivels, and 33 men.—By the 
fleet under the command of vice-ad. 
miral Parker, L'Hirondelle, French 
privateer, of 10 guns; another of 
6 guns; and another of 6 guns, 
pierced for 10, and 40 men; by the 
Acaſta ;—alſo, the St. Mary de Lo- 
vaine, of 2 guns, and 25 men, by 
the Acaſta and Ceres; —alſo, the 
Dutch lugger, Sea Hound, pierced 
for 14 guns, but having only 
mounted, and 4 ſwivels, ma ned 
with zo men, by the floop Hound, 
captain Wood. }] ef 
Admiralty Office, July 3. 
This gazette contains an account 
of the capture of La Zenodone, 
French polacca privateer, mountin 
2 ſixes, 6 fours, and 2 three- — 
ers, e en men, by his ma- 
1eſty's ſhip Caroline, capt. Luke. 
Admiralty Office, July 10. 
This gazette contains an account 
of the capture of a Spaniſh letter of 
marque, named the Union, carry- 
ing 12 guns, and 32 men, laden 
with tallow, hides, and herb tea, 
and eſtimated at about io, oool. by 
the Indiſpenſable letter of marque, 
of 14 guns and 32 men. | 
6. This night, about nine, a fire 
broke out at a place called Rat's 
caftle, Diot-ſtreet, St. Giles's, in 
the warehouſes of Mr. Gimbert, of 
Piccadilly, cork-cutter to his ma- 
jeſty. In a ſhort time the whole of 
thoſe extenſive premiſes were burn. 
ed to the ground, together with an 
immenſe quantity of cork. The 


whole were inſured, and were 2 
one 
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oned the moſt ſpacious of the kind 
in the metropolis, Several other 
ſmall houſes were burnt, but hap- 
pily no lives were loſt. 

14. This morning were executed 
at Spithead two mutineers, Tim- 
mings and Cormick, convicted of 
having endeavoured to ſeiſe his 
majeſty's gun- veſſel Haughty, and 
deliver her up to the enemy. 

21. Brian was executed at Portſ- 
mouth, for mutiny on board the 
Pluto. 

From the London Gazette, July 14, 
c 1798. 

Admiralty Office, July 14. 

Extract of a Letter from Vida 

miral Vandeput, Commander in 

Chief of His Majeſty's Ships and 
_ Veſſels at Halifax, to Evan Ne- 

pean, Eſq. dated on board the 

_ Halifax Harbour, June 23, 
1798. | 
On the 25th of April, I put to 
ſea with the ſquadron, and pro- 
ceeded to the 8. E. as far as lati- 
tude 29 deg. 30 min. and longi- 
tude 76 deg.; on the 22d we Fell 
in with La Amiable Juana, a Spa- 
niſh privateer of 6 guns and 46 
men, which was captured by the 
Hind, and was ſent to Halifax. On 
the 27th we fell in with, and, aſter 
a Chaſe of fifteen hours, the Reſo- 
lution captured, a ſchooner French 


privateer from Curagoa, of 4 guns, 


and 35 men; this privateer had 
ſome time before taken an Ameri- 
can veſſel belonging to Baltimore. 
On the 15th of May, with the To- 
paze and Hind in company, having 
gotten intelligence that three pri- 
vateers were cruiſing off Charles- 
ton, I ordered captain Larcom 
to go in ſearch of them, and then, 
with the Topaze, I proceeded to- 


- 
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wards this port, where we arrived 
on the 28th ultimo. On the 5th 
inſtant, arrived a French ſchooner 
privateer, called the Revenge, of 
14 guns, and 84 men, a prize to 
the Thetis, who took her in lati- 


tude 38, longitude 72 ; ſhe had not 


taken any thing. On the day fol- 
lowing came in the Thetis and 
Rover, the former from a cruiſe, 
in which ſhe had taken a French 
privateer of 6 guns, which was ſent 
to New Providence. The Rover, 
on her paſſage towards Bermuda, 
on the 17th of May, captured and 
ſent in a French ſloop privateer of 
14 guns with 57 men; ſhe was laſt 
from Porto Rico, and had taken 
three American ſkips, as per mar- 


gin. * 
Admiralty Office, July 14. 
Copy of a Letter from the Right 

Hon. Admiral Lord Bridport, 

K. B. to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 

dated on board the Royal George, 

at ſea, July 11, 1798. 

The incloſed copies of letters 
will inform their lordſhips of the 
taking of La Seine, and the loſs of 
his majeſty's ſhip La Pique. On 
both theſe events I can add nothing 
more than to expreſs my ſatisfac- 
tion on this important capture, and 
real concern for the accidents that 
have attended it. Captain Milne, 
with all his officers and people, are 
on board La Seine. 

I am, &c. 
| BzIDPORT. 
Jaſon, Pertuis Breton, July 2, 1798. 
My Lord, 2 

On Friday laſt, at ſeven A. M. 
his majeſty's ſquadron under my 
command, conſiſting of the ſhips 
named in the marginf, gave chaſe 
to a French frigate off the Saintes : 


- 


* Ship Thomas, from Liverpool to Philadelphia. Ship Merchant, from New York 
to Briſtol. , Ship Diana, from New York to Demarara, 


+ Jaſon, Pique, and Mermaid. 


, 


al 


ſelf, and benefit to th 


i 
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at 1 at night, the Pique brought 
her to action, and continued a run- 
ning fight, till the Jaſon paſſed be- 
tween the two. At this inſtant the 
land near the * de la Trenche 
was ſeen cloſe on our larboard 
bow, and before the ſhip could 
anſwer her helm, ſhe took the 
ground cloſe to the enemy, which, 
we immediately perceived, had 

ounded alſo: moſt unfortunate- 
y, as the tide roſe, we hung wy 


forwards, and therefore ſwung wit 


our ſtern cloſe to the enemy's 
broadſide, who, although he was 
diſmaſted, did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of his happy poſition ; but 
a welf. directed fire was kept up 
from a few guns abaft, and at half 
paſt two ſhe ſtruck. Our oppo- 
nent, called La Seine, was com- 
manded by le capitaine Brejot, her 
force 42 guns, eighteen and nine- 
pounders with carronades, and 610 
men, A troops ; ſhe failed 
from L'Ifle de France three months 
ago, bound to L'Orient. | 
In the early part of the battle, I 
had the mortification to be wound- 
ed, and was obliged to leave the 
deck; but my misfortune is pal- 
liated by the reflection that the 
ſervice did not ſuffer by my ab- 
fence: for no man could have filled 
my place with more eredi to him- 
{tate, than 
my firſt lieutenant, Mr. Charles 
Inglis, whom I beg to recommend 
in the ſtrongeſt manner for his brave- 
ry, ſkill, and great exertions. 
TI come now, my lord, to the 
poo part of my narrative, which 
am neceſſitated to make more pro- 
lix than I otherwiſe ſhould, from 
the peculiar circumſtances attend- 
ing the engagement; and firſt I 
mention the loſs of the Pique, 
whoſe officers and crew deſerved a 
better fate. Captain Milne had led 
her to the fight in an officer-like 
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Duh, 
—— but it was 8 mis forti 
t e main-topmaſt being carried 
away, he was abliged to drop "R 
ſtern: ardour urging him on to re. 
new the combat, he did not hear 
me hail him to anchor, and the 
ſhip therefore grounded on our off. 
fide, near enough to receive the 
enemy's ſhot over us, althou 
very awkwardly fituated for retu 
ing the fire. In the morning every 
attempt was made to get the ſhips 
off, but the Jaſon was alone ſuc. 
ceſsful: I therefore, on finding the 
Pique was bilged, directed the cap- 
tain to deſtroy her, and to exert his 
abilities and activity to fave the 
rize; which he, with dif. 
culty, got afloat yeſterday even- 
ing, after throwing her guns, &c, 
overboard. ogy 
The carnage on board La Seine 
was very great; 170 men were 
killed, and about 100 wounded, 
many of them mortally, - I incloſe 
a liſt of the ſufferers on board the 
Jaſon; and it is with great con- 
cern that among the killed I place 
the name of Mr. Anthony Richard 
Robotier, my ſecond lieutenant, 
who died fighting gloriouſly, and 
by whoſe fall is loſt a moſt amiable 
man and excellent officer. Lieut, 
Riboleau commanded on the main 
deck afterwards, and behaved with 
great ſpirit; as did Mr. Lockwood, 
the maſter, and lieutenant Symes, 
of the marines; my other officers 
of every deſcription behaved vaſt! 
well; and the bravery and excel- 
lent conduct of the crew deſerve. 
much praiſe, | 
The Pique was exceedingly ſhat- 
tered in her rigging, and the Jaſon 
has not one maſt or yard but what 
is much damaged, nor a ſhroud of 
rope but what is cut, with-all the 
fails torn to pieces. If our al 


could have remained in her fir 
polition, or our companion could 
; have 
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have occupied the ſituation he wiſh- 
ed, the buſineſs muſt have been 
ſooner finiſhed, without fo much 
injury being done aloft. 

It is but juſtice to obſerve that 
every effort was made on board the 
Mermaid, during our long chaſe, 
to approach the enemy; and I feel 
much indebted to captain Newman 
for heaving the ſhip off, as that was 
the only poſſible means to ſave her. 
So ſoon as we were afloat, the ſqua- 
dron under. captain Stopford was 
ſeen in the offing, and being called 
in by ſignal, was of infinite ſervice. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

| CHARLES STIRLING, 

A Lift of killed and wounded on 

board His Majeſty's Ship Jaſon, 
in the Action with La Seine. 

Lieut. Robotier, killed; 1 cor- 

| of marines, killed; 5 ſeamen, 

illed; captain Stirling, wounded ; 

Meflrs. Bedford and Luſcome, 

wounded; 9 ſeamen, wounded; 

total killed, 7; wounded, 12. 

(Signed) CnanLes STIRLING. 

On board La Seine, late French 

| Frigate, July 3, 1798. 
My Lord, K 15 

It is with real concern I have to 
inform your lordſhip of the loſs of 
his majeſty's ſhip Pique, under m 
command, on the night of the zot 
ult. in action with the French fri- 

ate La Seine, by running on ſhore 
in the paſſage Breton, where, at 
low water, ſhe was entirely bulged. 
For the tranſactions of that day, I 
leave your lordſhip to captain Stir- 
ling's diſpatches; but muſt take the 
liberty of mentioning the entire ſa- 
tis faction I had from the ſteady and 
cool behaviour of the officers and 
men I had the honour to command; 
particularly Mr. Lee, firſt lieute- 
nant; Mr. Devonſnire, ſecond; 
and Mr, Watſon, acting third; and 
lieutenant M Donald of the ma- 
rines; as likewiſe Mr. Edween, 
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the gunner, whoſe conduct in his 
—— deſerves my warmeſt 
e. ö 
8 It is ſome ſmall ſatisfaction to 
2 my 2 - 2 loſs of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip, that the prize was 
off by —— ren from - 
St. Fiorenzo; and her being a very 
ſtrong and nearly new ſhip, ſhe 
does not appear to have received 
any material damage in her hull, 
except from ſhot, as ſhe makes very 
little water. a 
I have the honour to incloſe a 
liſt of killed and wounded of his 
majeſty*s ſhip Pique. 
I have the honour to be, &c.. 
David MiLng. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Bridport, K. B. &c. 
Return of killed and wounded on 
board His Majeſty's Ship La 
Pique, in the Action with the 
French Frigate La Seine, ou the 
oth of June, 1798. 
, ak Collins, All sker, killed; 
Mr. Robinſon, boatſwain, wound- 
ed; Thomas Andrews, boatſwain's 
mate, wounded; Benjamin Lock- 
wood, ſeaman, wounded; William 
Richards, ſeaman, miſhng ; Benja- 
min Mafland, Robert Sallafs, and 
2 Furſman, marines, wound- 


17. At a court of common- 
council, Mr. Powell moved, “that 
it be referred to the committee of 
city lands, to confider the neceſſity 
and expediency of aboliſhing Bar- 
tholomew fair;” which was fſe- 
conded by Mr. Stokes. This mo- 
tion Mr. Goodbehere oppoſed. It 
was not in the power of the court 
to put a ſtop to the fair, it being. 
held under the charters of Henry 
VIII, and Edward VI. A court- 
leet, and a court of pred poudre, 
were held from the opening of the 
fair to the ſetting of the ſun. The 
lands which were held by the city 
of London ia free ſoccage by the 

charters, 
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charters, included Smithfield mar- 


ket, ſeveral of the houſes, and a 
Kreet in joint tenancy with. the 
earl of Leiceſter, Many of the 


. houſeholders were capable of diſ- 


charging their rents and taxes by 
the fair. In this way it had been 
maintained quietly for a number of 
years. No misfortune of any con- 
ſequence had happened, not fo 
much as a broken head. The riſ- 


ing generation were amuſed half a 


day only once in a year; ſurely that 


was not too much: almoſt every 


ariſh in the kingdom has its revels, 
its amuſements; and ſometimes 
blood has been ſpilt. All nations, 
ancient and modern, had allowed 
{port and feſtivity, to prevent 


greater and more ſerious evils. Mr. 


Goodbehere, therefore, was decid- 
edly againſt the motion. , It was 
then propoſed to ſhorten the period 
to one day; upon which Mr. 
Hodgſon and Mr. Waithman ob- 
jected on the ground that the im- 
menſe crowd of people from all 
parts of the metropolis would ren- 
der ſuch a ſcheme dangerous, and 
be the means of loſing a great num- 
ber of lives. After ſome debate, it 
was referred to a committee. 

17. Two cauſes of libel were 
tried before lord Kenyon, in the 
court of king's-bench, both found- 
ed on the ſale of Mr, Wakefield's 


* 2 in anſwer to biſhop of 


andaff's addreſs. The firſt plain- 
tiff, Mr. Jordan, threw himſelt upon 
the mercy of the court ; ſtating that 
he bought the pamphlet of the pub- 
liſher, Mr. Cuthell, and ſuppreſſed 
it as ſoon as he knew it to be ex- 
ceptionable. The other plaintiff, 
Mr. Johnſon, tried the iſſue, and 
was convicted; the tract in que- 
ſtion being declared by lord Kenyon 


and the jury to be a libel. 


19. About ſeven o'clock this 
morning a fire broke out on 


1-P AK Jh, 
board the Walmer Caſtle Eaſt In. 


diaman, a new ſhip, lately launched 


at the lower water- gate, Deptford, 
occaſioned by ſome looſe powder: 
taking fire in the gun-room. - The 
exploſion did not do much damage 
to the ſhip. Three floating engines 
were ſent down from London 
bridge to aſſiſt on the occaſion, 
Two men on board the ſhip were 
ſo ſhockingly burnt, that they were 
ſent to the London hofpital, with 
little hopes of recovery. > 
From the London Gazette, July 21, 

| SEE "3 #8 

n Areet, July 21. 

The diſpatches, of which the fol- 
lowing are copies, were received 
on the 17th inſtant, by the right 
honourable Henry Dundas, one of - 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, from major-generals Coote: 
and Burrard; no opportunity to 
tranſmit them having occurred until 
the return of Mr. Jobernes, by 
whom they were forwarded. 


Offend, June 23, 1798. 
SIR, end, » 1798 


Not having had it in my power 
to ſend my diſpatches by my aide-de- 
camp, captain Williamſon, I take 
the opportunity by Mr. Jobernes, 
the ſtaff ſurgeon, who was ordered 
to Oſtend by his royal highneſs the 
commander in chief. 2 

I have the honour to be, & c. 
Eyre CooTE, maj.-general. 

Right hon. Henry Dundas, &c. 

On a Ridge Sand- Hills, three Milet 
to the Eaſt of Oftend, May 19, 
1798. | 

. & | 
J have the moſt ſincere ſatisfac - 

tion to acquaint you of the com- 
plete and brilliant ſucceſs attending 
the expedition entruſted by his ma- 
jeſty to the care of captain Popham, 
of the royal navy, and myſelt. 

The ſquadron reached Oſtend about 


one o'clock this morning. 
be 


1798. 
The able and judicious atrange- 
ments of captain Popham, and great 
exertions of himſelf, the officers 
and ſeamea under his command, 
enabled us to diſembark the troops 
at the place from which I have the 
honour of dating this diſpatch ; 
and from _— Popham's local 
knowledge, 
mation as very much removed the 
difficulties we had to encounter on 
ſhore, and contributed greatly to 
the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe, 

General fir Charles Grey ſent 
you, fir, an outline of the diſpoſi- 
tion of the troops, and of the plans, 
previous to our failing from Mar- 
gate; theſe were carried into exe- 
cution, with a little alteration, 
which I was obliged to make, in 
conſequence of the whole of the 
troops not having landed. 

Soon after we diſembarked, I 
detached major-general Burrard, 
with four companies of light in- 
fantry of the guards, the 234 
and 49th grenadiers, and two ſix- 
pounders, to take poſſeſſion of the 
different poſts and paſſes that it was 
neceſſary to occupy to enable us to 
carry our plans into execution, In 
effecting this he met with ſtrong 
oppoſition from a conſiderable body 
ot ſharp-ſhooters, who were gal- 
lantly repulſed with ſome loſs, and 
by a rapid march cut off from the 
town of Oſtend. 

During the time lieut. Brown- 
rigg, of the engineers, was employed 
in bringing up the powder and other 
materials to effect the deſtruction of 
the ſluices of the Bruges canal, the 
troops were poſted as follows: the 
grenadiers of the 11th and 23d re- 
giments with cannon, &c. at the 
lower ferry, to prevent the enemy 


croſſing from Oflend. A detach- 


ment of colonel Campbell's com- 

pany of the guards, under the com- 

mand of captain Duff, and the gre+ 
1798. © 
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| nadiers of the 49th regiment, under 


gained ſuch infor- 
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the command of captain lord Ayl- 
mer, at the upper ferry for the ſame 
purpoſe. The remainder of col, 
Campbell's, with three other com-' 
panies of the guards, under the 
command of colonel Calcraft, at 


the fluices and country around, to 


cover the operation. 

The 11th regiment on the ſouth- 
eaſt front, to ſecure a ſafe retreat 
for the troops, if preſſed. 

The light infantry companies of 
the 11th and 23d regiments, under 
major Donkin, to cover the village 
of Bredin, and extend to the Blanks 
enburg road near the ſea, as well 
as to co-operate with the 11th re- 
giment. 

The greater part of the 23d re- 
3 remained on board the 

lips of war, ſtationed to the weſt- 
ward of the town, as well to divert 
the enemy's attention to that point, 
as to land and ſpike the cannon, 
ſhould an opportunity offer, 

By the time the troops were pro- 
perly poſted, the neceſſary materials 
were brought up to the ſluices by 
the indefatigable exertions and ex- 
traordinary good conduct of cap- 
tains Winthorp, B adby, and 
M*Kellar, and lieutenant Bradby, 
of the royal navy, whoſe ſervices 
on ſhore cannot be too highly 
praiſed. 

Lieutenant Brownrigg, of the 


(royal engineers, in about four hours 


made all his arrangements, and 
completely deſtroyed the ſluices; 
his mines having in every particu- 


lar the deſired effect; and the ob- 


jet of the expedition thereby at- 
tained; and which, I have the ſa- 
tisfaction to add, was accompliſhed 
with the trifling loſs of only five 
men killed and wounded. Seve 

veſſels of conſiderable burden were 
alſo deſtroyed in the canal near the 


ices. 
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ing we got under weigh. I attached 


No danger even for an inſtant 


abated the ardour of the ſeamen 


and ſoldiers —To their unanimity 


his inajeſty and the country are in- 


debted for our ſucceſs. 

No language of mine can do 
juſtice to the forces employed upon 
this occaſion; and, as it 1s impoſ- 
fible to name each individual, I be 
leave to ſtate the great exertions 0 
a few. 1 

To that excellent officer, major- 
f Burrard, I ſhall feel ever- 
aſting obligation: to his counſel, 
exertions, and ability, I am in a 
great meaſure to attribute the ſuc- 
ceſs of the enterpriſe. 

His majeſty's guards, conſpicu- 
ous upon all occaſions, on this ſer- 
vice have added to their former 
laurels. To colonel Calcraft, who 
commanded them; colonels Cun- 
ningham and Campbell, of the 
ſame corps; major Skinner, of the 
23d regiment, commanding the gre- 
nadiers; major Donkin, of the 44th 
regiment, commanding the light in- 
fantry ; and captain Walker, com- 
manding the royal artillery; I feel 
myſelf much indebted for their 
good conduct in the various ſer- 
vices in which I employed them. 
In lieutenant Brownrigg, of the 


* O . * 
royal engineers, I found infinite 


ability and reſource, His zeal and 


attention were eminently conſpi- 
cuous; and in my opinion this 
gentleman bids fair to be of great 
tuture ſervice to his country. 

J ſhould not do juſtice to the zeal 
and ſpirit of lieutenant Gilham, 


of the Suffex militia, if I did not 


ſtate to you, that, anxious to be 
employed in the ſervice of his coun- 
try, and to learn his profeſſion, he 
applied to his commanding officer 
at Dover, the night before we ſail. 
ed, for permiſhon to join our force. 
He left Dover in a-violent gale of 
wind, and came on board the morn- 


rard, 


and his conduct upon this occaſion 


{July 
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him to cologel CampbelPs com. 
pany of the battalion of guards, 
where he acquitted himſelf much 
to his honour. 

Captain Viſſcher, fir Charles 
Grey's aide · de- camp, captain Wil. 
liamſon, my aide · de- camp, and ma- 
jor of brigade Thorley, I ſent to 
attend the guards, light infantry, 
and grenadiers in their different 
poſitions, as well to give their af. 
ſiſtance to the reſpective command- 
ing officers, as to appriſe me of a7 
circumſtance that might occur, fo 
as to require my immediate infor- 
mation, they being” eh AC» 
quainted with the nature of the ex- 
pedition, They conducted them- 
ſelves to my moſt perfect ſatisfac- 
tion, as did lieutenant Cliften, of 
the royal artillery, who attended 
me, capt. Cumberland of the 83d 
regiment, and cornet Nixon of the 
oth light dragoons, who acted as 
aide-de-camp to major-general Bur- 


In my letter of the 13th inſtant, 
I had the honour to inform you of 
my having accepted the ſervices of 
Mr. Jarvis, a ſurgeon of Margate.— 
His great attention was unremitting, 


is highly praiſe-worthy. 
To colonel Twifs I ſhall ever 
feel great obligation for the able 
aſſiſtance he gave me at Dover, in 
preparing the neceſſary inſtruments 
for deſtroying the 'ſluice-gates, as 
well as for the inſtruction he was ſo 
kind to give lieutenant Brownrigg 
for this Serview.. © 
As a feint to coyer the operation 
of bringing up the materials, and of 
deſtroying the ſluices, capt. Pop- 
ham and myſelf ſent a ſummons to 
the commandant of Oſtend to ſur- 
render the town and its dependen- 
cies to his majeſty's forces under 
our command; which had the N 
3 4 by 
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fired effect. I have the honour to 
incloſe you a copy of the ſummons, 
with the commandant's anſwer. 

By an unavoidable accident, the 
four light companies of the 1ſt 
uards, under the command of 
leut.-colonels Warde and Boone, 
were not landed in the morning; 1 
think it however but juſtice to de- 
clare, that every thing that brave 
men then could attempt was done 
at the imminent riſk of their lives 
to accompliſh it; and I am conſci- 
ous the zeal and courage they ma- 
nifeſted to pariake in the dangers 
of their brother ſoldiers, would 
have made them ample ſharers in 
any honour to be acquired, or 
danger to be encountered, on ſhore, 
had they been able to reach it. 

I have ſent a diſpatch to fir 
Charles Grey by his aide-de-camp, 
captain Viſſcher; and captain Wil- 
liamſon, my aide- de- camp, will have 
the honour to deliver you this. 
Both theſe gentlemen are well qua- 
lified to give you any farther in- 
formation; and I beg leave to re- 
commend them to your notice and 
protection. 6 ; 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
EyRE CooTE, maj.-gen. 
Right hon. Henry Dundas, 

&c. &c. &C. ä 
Copy of the Summons ſent for the 
Town of Oſtend, &c. to ſur- 
render. Dated Eaſt of the Har- 
bour of Oſtend, May 19, 1798. 
SIR, 

We, the officers commanding the 
ſea and land forces of his majeſty 
the king of Great Britain, think it 
neceſſpry to appriſe you, that we 
ſhall be obliged to bombard and 


leſs you, as commandant, ſhall im- 
mediately ſurrender the ſame, with 
its dependencies, troops, and mili- 
tary ſtores belonging to the republic, 
ts the arms of our ſovereign. 
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cannonade the town of Oſtend, un- 
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We leave to you to take into your 
ſerious conſideration the very for- 
midable force now ly ing before the 
town and port of Oſtend, as you 
cannot but be reſponſible for the 
conſequences of a vain and fruitleſs 
reſiſtance. ä 

We are willing to grant half an 
hour for your full conſideration of 
the above terms, and are convinced 
that your humanity and good ſenſe 
will point out the neceſſary ſteps to 
be taken to accede to our propo- 
ſals, as, in default thereof, we ſhall 
be under the neceſſity of immedi- 
ately commencing hoſtilities, 

We have the honour to be, &c. 
Evre Coorz, maj.-general. 
Home Pork, capt. R. N. 
To his excellency the 
commandant of Oſtend. 
Tranſlation of the Commandant of 
Oſtend's Anſwer tothe Summons. 
Liberty. Equality. 
Garriſon of Oftend, 30th Floreal, 
6th Year of the Republic. 
Muſcar, Commandant of the Gar- 
riſon of Oſtend, to the Com- 
mander in. Chief of the Troops 
of his Britannic Majeſty, 
General, 

The council of war was fitting, 
when I received the honour of your 
letter; we have unanimouſly re- 
ſolved not to ſurrender this place 
until we ſhall have been buried 
under its ruins. \ For 

(Signed) Muscar, 
Gommandant of the garriſon. 
Oftend, May 20, 1798. 
SIR, 

Major-general Coòte, in his di- 
ſpatch yeſterday, had the honour 
to inform you of the brilliant ſuc- 
ceſs of the enterpriſe of which he 
had the command, as far as related 
to the deſtruction of the gates and 
ſluices of the canal of Bruges, 

The general having been ſeverely 
wounded this morning, I have the 

(G 2) painful 
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painful taſk of detailing our un- 
avoidable ſurrender ſoon after. 

On our return yeſterday to the 
beach at eleven o'clock A. M. 
where we had diſembarked, we 
found, that, from an increaſe of 
wind and ſurf, our communication 
with the fleet was nearly cut off, 
and that it was impoſhble to re- 
imbark the troops. The general, 
well aware of the riſk we ran in 
ſtaying in an enemy's country, na- 
turally exaſperated againſt us for 
the damage we had recently done 
them, attempted to get off ſome 
companies : but the boats foon fill- 
ed with water, and it was with ex- 
treme difficulty the lives of the 
men were ſaved. It then became 
neceſſary to examine carefully the 
3 we were likely to fight up- 

n; and ſuch a choice was made as 
might have inſured us ſucceſs, had 
any thing like an equal force pre- 
ſented itſelf. 

Major-general Coote took every 
precaution the evening and the 
night afforded, to make our poſt 
among the ſand hills upon the 
ſhore as tenable as poſſible, by di- 
recting lieutenant Brownrigg, of the 
royal engineers, to make ſmall 
entrenchments where it was neceſ- 
fary, and, by planting the few field- 


pieces and the howitzer we had-on 


the moſt favourable fpots, to annoy 


the enemy in their approach to at- 
tack us. 3 


In momentary expectation o 
them, we impatiently looked for a 
favourable opportunity to get into 
our boats; but unfortunately it 
never preſented itſelf, 

About four o'clock this morn- 
ing, (the wind and ſurf having in- 
creaſed during the night) we per- 
ceived plainly two ſtrong columns 
of the enemy advancing on our 
front; and ſoon after we found ſe- 


* 
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The uncommon exertions of theſe 
two invaluable officers, when the 


fubaltern (captain Duff), were 
- wounded, —About this time major. 


Dah, 


veral other columns upon our 
flanks. . | 
The action began by a cannon. 
ade from their horſe-artillery, which 
was anſwered from our field- piece: 
and howitzer with great animation, 
Our artillery was ſerved admirably; 
and, had not the enemy ſoon after 
turned our flanks, which, from their 
very great numbers, could not be 
prevented, they would have paid 
dear indeed for any advantage their 
ſuperiority of numbers gave them, 
The force they employed, we have 
ſince found, was afſembled from 
Ghent, Bruges, and Dunkirk; and 
eneral Coote and myſelf were very 
oon convinced that our cafe waz 
deſperate, and that we had no Choice 
left but to defend our poſt, ſuch at 
it was, for the honour of his ma- 
jeſty's arms, as long as we were 
able. We mainrained this very 
ſevere and unequal conflict for 
nearly two hours, in which extreme 
hot fire was interchanged, 3 
larly on our left flank, which, as 
well as our right, was now com- 
pletely turned. Wiſhing, how- 
ever, to make one ftrong effort, 
major-general Coote ordered major 
Donkin, of the 44th regiment, on 
the left, with a company of light 
infantry, to endeavour to turn that 
flank of the enemy which had moſt 
impreffion upon us, and colonel 
Campbell, with his own light com- 
pany of the guards, to effect the 
fame purpoſe by a concealed and 
rapid march round the Sand Hills, 


ſignal was made for them to ad- 
vance, are above all praiſe; theif 
companies in the attempt were 
much cut down, and col. Camp- 
bell and major Donkin, with one 
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neral Coote perceived that part 
of the 11th regiment, towards our 
left, had given way, and was likely 
to diſtreſs the other parts of the 
front neareſt to it. At the moment 
he was endeavouring to rally them, 
and had put himſelf at their head 
to regain the loſt and advantageous 
ground from which they had re- 
treated, at that moſt critical period, 
when moſt conſpicuous for gal- 
lantry and conduct, he received a 
very ſevere wound in his thigh; 
and being unable to go on, he ſent 
for me from the right, where I was 
ſtationed. | 

We both found that our front 
was broken, and our flanks com- 

leteiy turned, the enemy pourin 
in upon us on all fides, and ſevera 
valuable officers and many of our 
beſt men killed and wounded. It 
was cvident we could not hold out 
for ten minutes longer; and there- 
fore we thought it more our duty 
to preſerve the lives of the brave 
men we commanded, than to ſacri- 
fice them to what, we conceived, 
was a miſtaken point of honour. 
Had we acted differently, it is 
2 that in leſs time than what 

have juſt mentioned, their fate 
would have been decided by the 
bayonet. 

Major-general Coote, by whoſe 
bed I am writing, has enjoined me 
to repeat the praiſes (and | am wit- 
neſs he has juſtly beſtowed them) 
on the officers and men which he 
had the honour to mention in his 
diſpatch of yeſterday. And we 
hope, that, although we have not 
been finally ſucceſsful in re- imbark · 
ing, our conduct and exertions, in 
having effected the object of the 
enterpriſe, will be deemed honoura- 
ble by his majeſty and our country; 
and we rely upon his gracious ac. 
ceptance of our endeavours aud zeal 


ia the attempt to extricate the troops 
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entruſted to our charge from dif- 
ficulties both unavoidable and in- 
ſurmountable. 
M,ajor- general Coote and myſelf 
would willingly beſtow. praiſe where 
it is due; but, among many com- 
petitors, it is difficult to ſele with. 
out appearing to overlook others 
well deſerving. We have, ſir, how- 
ever, the honour of mentioning to 
you colonel Campbeil, of the third 
13 light infantry, and major 

onkin, of the 44th, whoſe con- 
duct, if any thing could have pro- 
tracted our fate, Pad been equal to 
the difficulty of effecting it. Capt. 
Walker commanding the royal ar» 
tillery, captains Wilſon and God- 
frey, and lientenants Simpſon, 
Hughes, and Holcroft, all of the 
ſame diſtinguiſhed corps, after hav- 
ing done every thing which men 
could do, ſpiked their guns, and 
threw them over the banks, at the 
moment the enemy were poſſeſſing 
themſelves of them. The latter 
gentleman, lieut. Holcroft, when 
all his men were wounded except 
one, remained at his gun doi 
duty with it to the beſt of his abi- 
lity. Captain Gibbs of the 11th, 
and captain Halkett of the 23d 
light infantry, eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their cool 
intrepid conduct during the whole 
time. | 2 
All the gentlemen of the ſtatf 
conducted themſelves much to the 
ſatisfaRion of major-general Coote 
and myſelf. 78 

To captain Cumberland of the 
83d, and cornet Nixon of the 5th 


light dragoons, who flatteringly of- 


fered to accompany me, and who 
acted as my aide-de- camp, I am 
much indebted; their attention and 


activity I found of moſt material 


ſervice. 

Mr. Lowen, volunteer, attach- 
ed to the 23d light infautry, was 
(G 3) twice 


e 
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twice wounded, and was particu- 
larly conſpicuous, and remarked as 
a moſt promiſing ſoldier, We think 
it but juſtice to the enemy to ſay, 
that our wounded are treated with 


humanity : many of them are in the 


hoſpital of this town, and are well 
attended by their ſurgeons, 

Our numbers on ſhore were a- 
bout 1000 men, of which we are 
afraid there are from 100 to 150 
killed and wounded, The enemy, 
by all accounts, have loſt about the 
ſame number; but it is impoſſible 
to give any juſt return of the num- 
ber we have loſt till we hear from 
Bruges, where the priſoners were 
ſent. 8 

J have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) HARRY Bux RAR), 

Major-general. 
The Right Hon. Henry Dun- 

das, &c. &c. &c. 

P. S. A return of the killed and 
wounded is now more regularly 
tranſmitted by major-general Coote. 
(Signed) EYRE CoorE, M. G. 
- Offend, Fune 17, 1798. 

Return of Officers, non-commilſ- 
fioned Officers, Rank and File, 
and Seamen, killed, wounded, 
and miſſing, on the Sand Huills 
near Oſtend, 2oth May, 1798. 
Royal Artillery.—6 rank and file 


killed; 1 captain, 5 rank and file 


_ wounded ; 20 rank and file miſſ- 
ing. 
Royal Engineers. — 2 rank and file 
killed; 5 rank and file wounded. 
175th light dragoons.— 1 rank and 
file wounded. 
11ſt gds.— i rank and file wounded. 
2d guards,—4 rank and file killed; 
2 drummers miſſing. 
3d guards. —6 rank and file killed; 
x colonel, 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 
1 ſerjeant, 7 rank and file wound- 
ed; 25 rank and file miſling, 
11th regiment of foot, —1 lieute- 
nant-colonel, 1 ſerjeant, q rank 
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and file killed ; 2 ſerjeants, 28 
rank and file wounded, 
23d regiment of fobt.—4 rank and 
file killed; 11 rank and file 
wounded. | 
44th regiment of foot.— 1 major 
wounded. | 
49th regiment of foot.— 1 rank and 
file wounded. 1 
Royal navy.— 11 ſeamen killed;; 
ſeamen wounded. a 
Total.—1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 ſer. 
jeant, 31 rank and file, 11 ſea- 
men killed; 1 colonel, 1 major, 
2 captains, 1 lieutenant, 3 ſer- 
jeants, 59 rank and file, 3 ſeamen 
wounded; 2 drummers, 45 rank 
and file, miſling. 
Names and Rank of Officers killed 
* and wounded. * 
Major- general Coote, badly wound- 
ed. 
Colonel Campbell, zd guards, badly 
wounded (ſince dead). 
Colonel Hely, 11th regiment of 
foot, killed. | 


Major Donkin, commanding' bats 


talion of light infantry, wound- 
ed ſlightly, 
Captain Walker, commanding royal 
artillery, wounded (fince dead). 
Captain Duff, 3d guards, ſlightly 
wounded. 

Volunteer Lowen, attached to the 
23d light infantry, wounded ſe- 
verely. 


Royal Navy. Fee 
Mr. Wiſdom, Mr. . maſter's- 
mates of his Majeſty's ſhip Circe, 


killed, 
From the beſt Accounts, 
M. TroxLET, Major of Brigade. 
Oftend, Fune 10, 1798. : 
Return of Officers, non-commil- 
ſioned, and Rank and File, un- 
der the Command of Major-Ge- 
neral Coote, ſurrendered Priſon- 
ers of War on the Sand Hills, 
near Oſtend, 2oth May, 1798. 
Liſle.—Royalartillery.—2 captains, 
5 lieu · 
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5 lieuſtenants, 8 ſerjeants, 2 drum- 
mers, 60 rank and file. 

Lie and Oſtend. —Royal engi- 
neers.— 1 ſecond lieutenant. 

Liſle.— 17th light dragoons, — 1 
ſerjeant, 8 rank and file. 

Ditto. Four companies of guards, 
—2 captains, 5 lieutenants, 1 

uarter-maſter, 1 ſurgeon, 16 

ſeriennts; 9 drummers, 260 rank 
and file, | | 

Douay, Fort L'Eſcarpe.—11th re- 
giment of foot. 1 major, 6 cap- 
tains, 11 lieutenants, 4 enfigns, 1 
adjutant, 1 ſurgeon, 40 ſerjeants, 
16 drummers, 400 rank and file. 


Liſle, - 23d regiment grenadiers and 


light infantry. —1 lieutenant co- 
lonel, 1 major, 3 captains, 6 lieu- 
tenants, 8 ſerjeants, 4 drummers, 
160 rank and file. 

Ditto,—44th- regiment.— 1 major. 

Ditto. — 49th grenadiers.— 1 cap- 
tain, 3 lieutenants, 1 ſurgeon, 4 
ſerjeants, 2 drummers, 78 rank 
and file. 

Total.— lieutenant-colonel, 3 ma- 
jors, 14 captains, 30 lieutenants, 
1 ſecond lieutenant, 4 enſigns, 
1 adjutant, 1 quarter-maſter, 3 
ſurgeons, 77 ſerjeants, 33 drum- 
mers, 966 rank and file. 

Royal Artillery. 
Captains, Wilſon and 2 
Lieutenants, Simpſon, Clifton, 

Hughes, Holcroft, and Hilbert. 

Second Lieutenant, Brownrigg, 

royal engineers. | 
Four Companies of Guards. 

Colonels, Calcraft and Cunning- 
ham. 

Captains and Lieutenants, Wheat- 
ley, acting adjutant; Armſtrong, 
Bean, Duff, and Stephens, 

Surgeon, Fullelove. 

11th Regiment, 

Major Armſtrong. 

Captains, Sirce, Tartan nnd Evans; 
Aylmer, captain lieutenant. 


Lieutenants, Blair, adjutant ; Col- 
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lyer, M*Lean, Newman, Ogil- 


vie, and Armſtrong. 
Enſigns, Simpſon, Miller, Cromie, 

and M*Kenzie. 

11th Flank Companies. 

Captains, Knight, grenadiers ; 

Gibbs, light infantry. 
Lieutenants, Hely, Grant, and 

Campbell, grenadiers; Fenwick, 

Maxwell, and Elton, light in- 
fantry. | 
Surgeon, Parlet. 

23d Regiment. 

Lieutenant-colonel Talbot. 

Major Skinner, | 
Captains, Bradford and Bury, gre- 
nadiers ; Halket, light infantry. 
Lieutenants, Hanſon, Viſlc':er, and 

Lloyd, grenadiers; Cotton, Cort- 
land, and Roberts, light infantry. 
44th Regiment. | 
Major Donkin. 
49th Regiment. 
Captain Lord Aylmer, grenadiers. 
Lieutenants, Martin, Purſon, and 
Williams, ditto. 
Surgeon, Cobb, 

General Officers and Staff. 
Major-General Coote. 
Aides · de · camp, Capt. Williamſon, 

Captain Viſſcher, and Lieutenant 

Gillham. 
Captain Thorley, Major of Brigade. 
Major-General Burrard. 
Aides- de- camp, Captain Cumber- 

land and Cornet Nixon. 

From the beſt Accounts, 
M. TnoxlEv, Major of Brigade, 


Oftend, May 27, 1798, 
SIR, lend, May 27, 179 


It is with inexpreſſible concern 
that I am to acquaint you, that co- 
lonel Campbell, of- the 3d guards, 
died this morning of the wound he 
received in the action of the 2oth 
inſtant. The loſs of this invalu- 
able officer to the ſervice is irrepa- 
rable, and by his country ever to be 
lamented. 

Major-general Burrard, with all 

(G 4) the 
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the officers (3 or 4 excepted that 
were left with me) and ſoldiers, are 
removed to Liſle, where I expect to 
be ſent as ſoon as I am ſufficiently 
recovered of my wounds. ; 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
EvRAE Coors, M. G. 


To the Right Hon. Henry 


Dundas, & c. &c. &c. 
Whitchall, July 21, 1798. 

A diſpatch, of which the follow- 

ing is a copy, has been received 

from the lord lieutenant of Ire- 

land, by his grace the duke of 

Portland, 7 ma jeſtyꝰs 3 

ſecretary of ſtate ſor t 

department. | 

_ Drogheda, Fuly 15, 1798. 
8 

Having received information 
from different quarters on Friday 
afternoon, that a large body of 
rebels had aſſembled about Garriſ- 
town, and were marching to- 
wards this, I went out with what 
force I thought it prudent to take 
from the garriſon here to Duleek, 
where I arrived at ten o'clock at 
night the 13th, and got information 
that the rebels were ſtrongly poſted 
upon a hill three miles off to the 
right. Not knowing the country, 
I remained in Duleek till one 
o'clock. When I marched to the 
hill, T found the rebels left it on 
our coming into Duleek the even- 
ing before, and halted ata village 
near it, I followed them to the 
village. They had left it about five 
hours before towards Slane, I 
thought it probable, from a note 1 
had received from General Mey- 
rick, that he was to march from 
Tarah hill to attack the rebels at 
Garriſtown, that I ſhould hear of 
him at the Black Lion, and went 
on about half a mile, when I ſaw 


general Meyrick's diviſion coming 


into the Black Lion. Weimmedi- 


ately proceeded by two roads to- 


the north fide o 


e home 


Lay, 
wards Slane, as we were j 
they were poſted above lord Boyne', 
houſe. When we came there they 
had left it about three hours, and 
had paſſed the Boyne above laue. 
Finding that we did not come up 
with them, general Meyrick ſent on 
lieutenant-colonel Ord, - with the 
Durham cavalry, to overtake them, 
and keep them in check, which he 
did about 4 or 5 miles from us on 
f the Boyne road to 
Ardee, and ſent back for a rein. 
forcement of cavalry. I ordered 
colonel Maxwell, with the Dum. 
fries, with | general Meyrick, to 
move on; and they found the re- 
bels very ſtrongly poſted behind 3 
defile between two bogs, the paſs 
only allowing them to paſs by fours, 
The cavalry drove in their advanc, 
ed poſt, and charged with great 
ſpirit ; but, from the poſition of the 
enemy, colonel Maxwell thought it 
better to wait till the infantry came 
up; which I did with the Suther- 
land highlanders in a very ſhort time, 
and advanced with my battalion 
guns. Whenever the rebels per- 
ceived us, I ſaw them get into con- 
fuſion, and they immediately broke 
in all directions. I then ordered 
the cavalry and yeomanry to attack, 
and I followed with the infantry to 
ſupport them. The rebels got into 
the bogs, and the cavalry — 
killed all they met with, and ſur-, 
rounded the to the height on 
the oppoſite fide. The highlaaders 
got into the bog, and killed all that 
were init. Thoſe who got out on 
the oppoſite ſide were met by the 
cavalry, From the manner in 
which they diſperſed, I cannot give 
an exact account of the killed. We 
took a great quantity of pikes, 
piſtols, ſwords, muſkets, &c. and 
two ſtandards, General Meyrick 
got one priſoner, who gave him 
me information, and e 
. im 
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him more. He took him with him 
to Navan, ſo that I cannot report 
any thing with accuracy about 


im. 
The troops behaved with great 
ſpirit, and bore a great deal of fa- 
tigue, particularly general Mey- 
rick's divifion, with a re-inforce- 
ment from this of the Dumfries; 
and my light company has been out 
three nights. I am particularly in- 


debted to the gentlemen yeomanry, ' 


and to Mr. Trettu Duheln, who 
ſerved me as a guide. A body of the 
rebels left went on towards Ardee, 
A great many got round the hill on 
our right, and came back to Slane, 
where they aſſembled near it, oroſſ- 
ed the Boyne, and went back to- 
wards Garriſtown, where I hope 
general Myers will fall in with 
them, I reported this to general 
Campbell laſt night, being under 
his command, and juſt now receiv- 
ed a note from him to inform you 
of it. 

(Signed) W. Wauvss, M. G. 

Admiralty-office, July 24. 
Extract of a Letter from the Earl 
of St. Vincent, K. B. to Evan 

Nepean, Eſq. dated on board the 

Ville de Paris, July 3, 1798. 

I incloſe, for the information of 
the lords commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, the report captain Digby, 
of his majeſty's ſhip the Aurora, 
has made of his laſt cruiſe. The 
active ſervices of this young man 
cannot be too highly commended. 
june 16, Igained my ſtation, and 
ſent lieutenant Lloyd during a fog 
to reconnoitre, with. two boats 
armed, a veſſel that had been ſeen; 
reporting, on his return, having 
followed her into Curmes, where 
two Spaniſh veſſels were at anchor, 

ſtood into the bay to cover them 
in the boats taking or deſtroying 


them, which he effected by burn-, 


jag a brigantine loaded with hemp 
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and iron, ſcuttling a ſchooner with 
various . and brought 
the boats off with three men 
wounded, two of them lightly, by 
the muſquetry from the town, and 
a wall-piece from an adjacent 
mount, Standing on the 19th for 
Cape Prior in thick hazy weather, 
a ſhip with five merchant brigs were 
ſeen ſteering along the land to the 


eaſtward, the wind weſterly. By 2 
ip 


P. M. I could diſtinctly fee the 
was an enemy, carrying 18 or 20 
guns, making with the brigs for the 
arbour of Cedeira, which he en- 
tered about 4; every preparation 
was made, it poſſible, to deſtroy 
them in that port, which I ſtood in 
for ; at half paſt 4 opened a fort on 
the N. E. fide of the town, which, 
with the ſhip under French colours, 
commenced a fire on the Aurora, 
which was returned, in hopes ſtill 
of driving all the veſſels on ſhore; 
but ſoon loſing the wind, and bei 
nearly land-locked, I was obliged 
to avail myſelf of the way the 
ſhip had not yet loſt, to tack and 
ſtand out, leaving with certainty 
only two brigs on ſhore, the cor- 
vette, or privateer ſhip at the ex- 
tremity of the harbour, which the 
charts deſcribe as ſhoal ; the fort 
damaged, and filent probably from 
the burſting of a gun, which a ſea» 
man aloft on the look-out ſuppoſes 
to have happened. About fix the 
Aurora, by ſweeps and towing, 
was out of the harbour without 
damage. Chaſing a cutter on the 
20th, and a lugger on the 21ſt, be- 
longing to Guernſey, carried me 
far into the bay. On thea2dTI 
chaſed a ſhip, off Cape- Machichi- 
cao, ſcudding with a N. W. wind, 
in a direction between me and the 
land. It ſoon proved to be a cor- 
vette, or large French privateer 
ſhip, carrying to appearance 20 
guns ; for, ou diſtinguiſhing the 
| frigate, 
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frigate, ſhe hauled in for the land, 
and anchored in an opening under 
a fort between three and four 
P. M. At four I brought the ſhip 
to the wind within half a gun-ſhot 
of the enemy, her colours flying, on 
a lee-ſhore, with three anchors a- 


head. After giving her three or of divifion, Baraguey de Hillierg, 


four broadſides, her cables and 
maſts ſhot away, ſhe went on ſhore, 
the ſea making a fair paſſage over 
her:; on which I made ſail to clear 
the eaſtern lang, carrying out from 
13 to 19 fathoms water, the fort fir- 
ing without effect. By the report 
of a Spaniſh fiſhing-boat, on the 
24th, off Bilboa. 1 underftand the 
place where ſhe was loſt to be Ba- 
quio, or near it; their account of 
her Jofs of men killed and wound- 
ed appears exaggerated ; her ame 
did not know, but I believe 
ſhe laſt failed from St. Andero, 
where ſhe had lately carried in a 
valuable Engliſh veſſel. The wind 
being eaſterly, I ſent this evening 
lieut. Lloyd to examine, and, if 
neceſſary, deſtroy, a coaſting veſſel 
in an inlet called Finis. He return. 
ed in an hour, having ſcuttled and 
ſet fire to her, loaded with wrought 
iron, bringing two Spaniards on 
board. . Di6sy.” 
This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of L'Avantj- 
via Ferrolina, Spaniſh lugger pri- 
vateer, mounting 1 carriage- gun 
and 4 ſwivels, and manned with 
26 men, by the King's-fiſher, capt. 
Pierrepoint. 
Admiraliy Office, July 26. 

Copy of a Letter tranſmitted by 
Admiral Lord St. Vincent to 

Evan Nepean, Eſq. 
Sea- Horſe, Fane 27. 

My Lord, 

After a chaſe of 12 hours, and 
a cloſe ation of 8 minutes, his 
majeſty's ſhip under my command, 
this morning at four o'clock, cap- 
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tured the Senſible, a Freneh 36 
gun frigate, 12-pounders, and 300 
men, commanded by monſieur 
Bourde, capitaine de vaiſſeau; was 
new coppered, copper-faſtened, 
and had a thorough repair at Tou. 
lon two months ago. A general 


with his ſuite, was on' board, going 
to Toulon with an account of the 
capture of Malta. The Sea-horſe 


felves much to my ſatisfaction, and 
I received that aſſiſtance from Mr. 
Wilmott, the firſt lieutenant, which 
I might naturally expe& from an 
officer who had been in nine ac. 
tions, and received eight wounds, 
Two maſter's-mates and nine men 
belonging to the Culloden evinced 
the ſame ſtezdy courage as the 
crew of that ſhip have done on 
every occaſion. 
The incloſed is a liſt of the kill- 
ed and wounded. | 
E. J. Foors. 
Sea horſe— 1 ſeaman, 1 drum- 
mer, killed. Mr. Willmot, firſt 
lieutenant, ' ſlightly, 14 ſeamen, 1 
corporal of marines, 1 private ma- 
rine wounded. TH 
Senfible—18 killed, monſieur 
Bourde, capitaine et capitaine de 
vaiſſeau, ſecond capitaine, 35 men, 
wounded, ) 
Admiralty Office, July 31. This 
gazette contains an account of 
the capture of the following veſſels 
by the ſquadron under the com- 
mand of rear-admiral Harvey : by 
the Matilda, capt. Mitford, L'An- 
nibal brig, of 14 guns and 97 men 
—by the Lapwing, capt. Harvey, 
L'Intrepide floop, of 10 guns and 
8 men ;—by the Charlotte armed 
Nook, commanded by lieut John 
Williams, La Mort ſchooner, of 
4'guns and 36 men. : 
31. The exemplary conduct of 
the French biſhops in this oy 
nas 
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has induced his majeſty to order 
that they ſhall not be ſubjected to 
the regulations which government 
have been forced in general to 
adopt with reſpe& to aliens. 


AUGUST, 


Cambridge, Aug. 1. An alarm- 
ing hurricane was experienced laſt 
Tueſday ſe'nnight near Cauſton : 
its effects were firſt ſeen at a place 
called Mucklemore-pit, where it 


the houſes; it forced down a hay- 
ſtack belonging to one Pye, and 
carried the thatch alſo off his houſe ; 
its extent was marked in a field of 
peas, carrying them almoſt clear 
away, in a tract of about 16 yards 
wide, over the rows, and to the 
tops of trees. The workmen in 
the fields were much alarmed, as 
were moſt of the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood ; the noiſe it made 
being heard at the diſtance of a 
mile, Its direction, like hurri- 
canes in general, was from N. N. E. 
to 8. 8. W. but differing greatly 


ally experienced in this country; 
as it ſeemed, by the information of 
perſons who witneſſed its effects, 
to have reſembled thoſe known by 
the Aſiatic ſailors, by the name of 
Travados. It was attended with 
no rain, but followed by two claps 
of thunder. | 
Admiralty Office, Aug. 11, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain 
Robert Hall, Commander of his 
Majeſty's Sloop Lynx, to Evan 
Nepean, Eſq. dated at Sea, the 
11th of July, 1798. 
R 


7 
Be pleaſed to acquaint the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
that on the 13th of laſt month, in 
lat. 28 deg. north, long. 72 deg. 
welt, I captured a ſmall French 
jichooner privateer, called L'Iſa- 
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carried the water up to the tops of 


from the moderate whirlwinds uſu- 


(400 


belle, of 2 guns and zo men; and 
on the 27th of the ſame month, in 


lat. 304 deg. north, long. 71 deg, 


weſt, a French brig privateer, call- 


ed Le Mentor, of 14 fix-pounders 


(6 of -which ſhe threw overboard 
in the chaſe) and 79 men; they 
were both from Porto Rico, bound 
to the coaſt of America on a cruiſe. 
I - yeſterday alſo recaptured the 
American ſhip Liberty, from Phi- 
ladelphia, bound to Liverpool, 
which had been taken fix days be- 
fore, a few hours after her getting 
out of the Delaware. 

Admiralty Office, Aug. 11, 1798. 


Copy of a Letter from Admiral 


Lord Bridport to Evan Nepean, 

Eſq. dated the gth Aug. 1798. 
I tranſmit a copy of a letter from 
fir Charles Hamilton, captain of 
his majeſty's ſhip Melpomene, on 
the taking of L'Aventurier corvette 
brig, for their lordſhips* informa- 
tion, and which appears to do fo 
much credit to the officers and men 
employed in the execution of this 
ſervice, 
Melpomene, Aug. 4, off Aberack. 

My Lord, | 
Having determined to make an 
attack with the boats on the port 
of Corigiou, where a national brig 
and ſeveral veſſels under protection 
were at anchor, on the evening of 
the 3d inſt, I ordered the boats of 
his majeſty's ſhip Melpomene and 
Childers floop to be manned and 
armed, and at 10 P. M. diſpatched 
them, under the command of lieu- 
tenant Shortland, who proceeded 
in the moſt judicious manner to the 
attack, which took place about 
three A. M. The badneſs of the 
night, from heavy rain, vivid light- 
ning, and — ſqualls, very 
much favoured the execution of 
the deſign. They boarded the 
brig in different places nearly at 
the ſame moment, and carried her, 
though 
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though not without more reſiſt- 
ance than ſuch a ſurpriſe gave rea- 
ſon to expect. The forts which 
command this inlet being now 
alarmed, and the wind having un- 
fortunately veered round to the 
N. N. W. and blowing freſh di- 
rectly into the paſſage, the mer- 
chant veſſels no longer became an 
object of acquiſition, and the in- 
tricacy of the channel made it 
doubtful whether the corvette even 
could be got out. The attempt, 
however, was made; and after 
working to windward, under a 
heavy fire from the batteries for 
upwards of two hours, it was at 
length, with great perſeverance, ef- 
fected. The brig appears to be 
the Aventurier, carrying 12 four- 
ones and 79 men, commanded 
y Citizen Raffy, lieut. de vaiſſeau, 
As no merit can redound to me 


from this enterpriſe, I do not heſi- 


tate to announce it to your lordſhip 
as one of the moſt gallant nature, 
and on which noencomiums of mine 
can do ſufficient juſtice to the con- 
duct of lieutenant Shortland, the 
officers and the men who perform- 
ed it. Lieutenant Roſs, of the ma- 
rines, Mr. Boomly, purſer of the 
Childers, and Meſſrs. Morgan, 
Palmer, and Erſkine, particularly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 

Captain O'Brien, whom I had 
9 7 — to cover the boats, gave 

the aſſiſtance that the circum- 
ſtances could poſſibly admit ot, and 
not without great riſk, from the 
badneſs of the night and the dan- 
gers on the coaſt. Our loſs is one 
man killed, one miſſing; Mr. 
Froſt, midſhipman, and three ſea- 
men, wounded, . 
The enemy have 16 wounded, 
and ſeveral mortally. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

CRARLES HAMILTON. 


Admiral lord Bridport, K. B. &c. 
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Admiralty Office, Aug. 

Copy of a Letter — 

miral Sir Alan Gardner, Ban. 

to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on 

board his Majeſty's Ship Royal 

Sovereign, at Sea, the 1oth of 

Auguſt, 17998. 

SIR, 


Incloſed I tranſmit, for the in. 
formation of the lords commiſſion. 
ers of the admiralty, copy of 2 
letter I received yeſterday after. 
noon from fir Edward Pelley, 
bart. captain of his mzjeſty's {hi 
Indefatigable, dated at fea the a 
inſtant, giving an account of the 
capture of the French ſhip privatcer 
PHeureux, of 16 guns and 112 
men, after a chaſe of 32 hours, 

J am, fir, &c. 
A. Garvxes, 
| Indefatigable, at Sea, Aug. g. 
SIR, 


I have much pleaſure in com- 
municating to you the capture of 
the French ſhip privateer l' Heu- 
reux, mounting 16 guns and man- 
ned with 112 men, a very hand- 
ſome * coppered, and perfectly 
new, and in every reſpect fit for 
his majeſty's ſervice. , 

I fell in with this ſhip at day- 
light on the 4th inſtant, on her re- 
turn from a cruile, in company 
with a merchant ſhip, her prize, 
called the Canada, John Sewel 
maſter, from Jamaica to London 
(laſt from Charleſton), laden with 
ſugar, rum, and coffee. | 

heſe veſſels ſeparated upon dif- 
ferent courſes, the latter ſteering 
direct for Bayonne, the former, 
after a circular chaſe of 3a hours, 
led us in fight of Bayonne, and 
the Canada, which ſhip, after ex- 
changing the priſoners, we drove 
on ſhore under that town, where at 
leaſt her cargo muſt be deſtroyed, 
as the ſea ran very high, and — 
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wind dead on the ſhore. I have 
alſo the honour to incloſe a liſt of 
the captu res made by the privateer, 


and remain, fir, &c. 
Epward PELLEew. 


dir Alan Gardner, bart. &c. 


renx French Ship Privateer on 
her laſt Cruiſe of eight Weeks 
from Bourdeaux. 
Zephyr brig, from Jerſey, 8 
guns, 39 men, privateer. f 
Dartmouth lugger, from Guern- 
ſey, 6 guns, 26 men, privateer. 
Alliance American ſhip, from 
New Vork to Liverpool, tobacco. 
Canada, Engliſh ſhip, from Ja- 
maica td London, with rum, ſugar, 
and coffee, drove on ſhore near 
Bayonne by his majeſty's ſhip Inde- 
fatigable. EpwarD PEIIEw. 
15, The ſtorms have been re- 
edi ſevere in Kent, particu- 
larly in the iſle of Thanet ; but the 
lightning has had the beſt effe&s on 
the fly which has ſo long infeſted 
the hop-grounds, which now put 
on a better appearance. In the 
evenings of the 13th and 14th, at 
Ramſgate, there were violent ſtorms 
of thunder and lightning. About 
two o'clock, a ſmall water-ſpout 
diſcharged itſelf, by which the cel- 
hrs in Gans parts of Ramſgate had 
four feet of water in their hold. 
Some walls were broken down, and 
feveral roofs damaged. The light- 
ning was very vivid, and laſted 
many hours; bur, fortunately, no 
lives were loſt. The tornado was 
lo local, that many parts of the 
town had ſcarcely a drop of rain. 
16. During the thunder-ſtorm 
this forenoon, an extraordinary and 
powerful tornado was witneſſed by 
the inhabitants of Boreham-ftreet, 
about 18 miles from Lewes. It 
ſecmed to gather in the north-eaſt 
and to take a ſonth-weſterly direc- 
non, occupying but à very narrow 
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Liſt of Captures made by L'Heu- 
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ſpace, The firſt object from which 
it met any reſiſtance was Champ- 
ney's barn, the gates of which it 
forced off their hinges, and broke 
one of them in pieces; and, in its 
paſlage through the bara, entirel 
ripped it of its heeling, and left 
ſcarcely a fingle rafter ſtanding. In 
a neighbouring field it took up a 


great number of wheat-ſheaves, 


and carried them ſo high in the 
air, thar the Three Charles's, off 
Beachy-head, were clearly ſeen un- 
der them by ſeveral perſons who 
were then at Mr, Montague's 
houſe. The collections of looſe 
corn which it wafted in the air 
were by many at a diſtance taken 
for large flights of crows. The 
ſtubble, in the wheat-fields through 
which it paſſed, was, by its vio- 
lence, beat flat to the ground ; and, 
during its continuance, which was 
about ten minutes, a beautiful wa- 
ter-ſpout accompanted it. 

Admira. ty Office, Aug. 21. This 
gazette contains an account of the 
capture of the French national cor- 
vette La Vaillante, commanded by 
the lieut. de vaiſſeau La Porte, 
mounting 20 guns, nine-pounders, 
pierced for 22, and manned with 
175 men, having on board 25 ba- 
niſhed prieſts, 27 convicts, and 
madame Rovere and family, for 
Cayenne, 

23. Intelligence arrived at the 
India-houſe, that the Princeſs Ame« 
lia was burnt by accident off Pi- 
geon iſland, on the Malabar coaſt, 
on the 5th of April, 1798. About 


40 of the crew were loſt. 


28. A general court of propri- 
etors was held at the Eaſt-India 
houſe, for the purpoſe of takin 
into confideration a reſolution l 
the court of directors for granting 
a penſion to the right honourable 
Robert lord Hobart, late governor 
of Fort Saiat George. 

The 
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The proceedings of the laſt 
court having been read. — 

The chairman (Jacob Boſan- 

vet, eſq.) acquainted the court, 
x vi the directors had, on the 8th 
of Auguſt laſt, come to a reſo- 
lution, ſtating, © that, it having 
been deemed expedient to revoke 


the ſucceſſion of the right ho-- 


nourable lord Hobart to the gene- 
ral government of India, it was re- 
folved, as a gratuity to his lordſhip, 
and a mark of their approbation of 
his conduct, that a penſion of 1 fool. 
per annum ſhould be granted. to 

im, payable out of the territorial 
property of the company for the 
1 of their excluſive trade to 

ndia, if he ſhould ſo long live.“ 

The chairman ſaid it was neceſ- 
ſary for him to addreſs the court, 
in order to explain the motives by 
which the court of directors had 
been actuated in adopting the re- 
ſolution juſt read. In ſo doing he 
ſhould not enter into a detailed 
hiſtory of all the circumſtances 
which had rendered it expedient to 
revoke the ſucceſſion of lord Ho- 
bart to the government of India : 
he was the leſs inclined to ſtate par- 
ticulars, as it could 'not be = 
without bringing forward docu- 
ments, letters, and various matters 
of a ſecret and delicate nature, the 
publication of which could only 
tend to gratify public curioſity, 
while, on the other hand, it might 
be injurious to the affairs of the 
company. It was ſufficient for 
him to ſtate, that about four years 
ago lord Hobart was F ee go- 
vernor of Fort St. George, and 
that at the time of ſuch appoint- 
ment, it was perfectly underſtood 
between government and his lord- 
ſhip, that, in the event of the death 
or reſignation of the then governor 
ee of Bengal, he was to ſuc- 


ceed him. Certainly his lordſhip 


A (Avgug, 
had ſuch an aſſurance; it was ſo 
underſtood by him; and there could 
be no doubt but ſuch was the in. 
tention of government. Unforty. 
nately, however, diſputes of a nz. 
ture not now neceſſary to be made 
the ſubject of inquiry had taken 
place; it was not his intention to 
ſay how far his lordſhip had aQeg 
right or wrong reſpecting thoſe dis. 
putes; but of this he was well af. 
ſured, that, whatever part he had 
taken, he could have been influ. 
enced by no other conſideration 
than that of a ſincere regard for the 
intereſts and welfare of the com- 
pany, and the dignity and proſpe. 
rity of his country, The principal 
ſubject to which theſe differences 
related was the re, appointment to 
the general governorſhip of a noble 
marquis, to whoſe zeal and exer- 
tions while in India no praiſe of 
his could do juſtice; and who was 
now, with equal advantage to his 
country, conducting the affairs of 
our ſiſter kingdom. The nature of 
the diſpute between lord Hobart 
and his majeſty's miniſters, and the 
circumſtances attending it, were 
ſuch as to induce them to revoke 
the ſucceſſion of his lordſhip to the 
overnment ; and conſequently his 
fordihip found himſelf 3 of 
the high honours and advantages 
attending ſuch an appointment as 
that of governor- general of India, 
without having been guilty of any 
fault, without having done any one 
act by which he could have juſtly 
forfeited his claim to them. Un- 
der theſe circumſtances his lord - 
ſhip was certainly entitled to ſuch a 
remuneration, as would not only. 
compenſate him for the loſs of 
what he had a right to expect, but 
would alſo manifeſt to the public. 
the high ſenſe the company enter». 
tained of his ſervices. His lord- 


ſhip had made an affidavit, * 
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j 
that during the time he had re- 
mained in India, he had not adg- 
ed to his fortune either by preſents, 
or other ſources of emolument, ex- 
cept by the ſalary and fees allowed 
him; it muſt therefore be evident 
to every proprietor, that, from the 
very ſhort time he had held the 
overnorſhip of Fort St, George, 
he could not have amaſſed any con- 
fderable ſum : and it was for this 
reaſon the court of directors had 
thought proper to vote him a pen- 
fion of 1500l. a year. The meaſure 
met the perfect approbation of the 
board of commiſſioners; indeed 
there was this difference between 
the board of commiſſioners and the 
court of directors on the ſubject, 
that the latter had thought even a 
penſion of 20001, would not have 
deen going too far. It was a pro- 
per matter of conſideration for 
the proprietors, that lord Hobart 
had quitted a ſtation in Ireland 
which afforded him the moſt flat- 
tering proſpect of future emolu- 
ment, in order to direct his ſervices 
to the advantage of the Eaſt India 
company; and that he had done 


fo, upon the faith of ſucceeding to 


the government of India, If that 
principle of liberality, by which 
the company were always actuated 
in rewarding ſervices, was founded 
in policy with regard to its inferior 
officers, how much more ſo muſt 
it be, when applied to perſons who 
had filled ſo high a ſtation as that 
entruſted to lord Hobart. He 
therefore- ſhould move, that this 
court do confirm the reſolution of 
the court of directors. 

Sir Stephen Luſhington roſe to 
ſecond the motion. He bore teſti- 
mony to the ſervices of lord Hobart, 
and thought them entitled to the 
propoſed recompenſe. The cir- 
cumſtance of depriving him of the 
ſucceſſion of the governorſhip of 
India muſt neceſſarily have the 
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effect of injuring him in the eyes 
of the 2 it muſt naturally be 
ſuppoſed he had done ſomething 


wrong, which had induced govern- 


ment to act by him as they had; 
and probably his lordſhip would 
hereafter feel the effects of a pre- 
judice ſuch conduct muſt have raĩſ- 
ed againſt him, unleſs it was ob- 
viated by the adoption of a reſolu- 
tion expreſſive of the approbation 
of the company. It was true theſe 
were times which made a rigid 
economy neceſſary, and the com- 
ny had to regret ſome recent 
offes of a heavy nature; but they 
were not ſuch as to make any ma- 
terial difference in the affairs of the 
company, and certainly could form 
no argument againſt the propriety 
of granting a penſion of 1 fool. to 
a meritorious officer. He con- 
cluded by heartily concurring in 
the motion. 
The chairman ſaid, as the court 
of directors had been unanimous 
in agreeing to the reſolutions, he 
thought it would be the moſt deli- 
cate line of conduct towards the 
noble lord, for the proprietors to 
give the court of directors full credit 
or the propriety of their motives, 
and adopt the reſolutions with the 
ſame unanimity they had done. 
No perſon ſeemed diſpoſed to 


ſpeak either for or againſt the mo- 


tion—it was therefore put by the 
chairman. Very few held upfor, and 
very few againſt it; yet the latter 
ſeemed to have the advantage. A 
diviſion was loudly called for; but 
the chairman propoſed taking the 
ſenſe of the court again. Upon the 
ſecond ſhow of hands, the majority 
was evidently againſt the motion. 
A diviſion was {till called for, and 
at length took place; when there 


appeared 

For the motion KF: 

Againſt it 35—My1jority 8. 
Adjourned, 


28. Three 


4 
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28. Three French frigates ap- 
peared in the bay of Killala, on the 
evening of the 22d inſtant, and 
landed about 700 men, who took 
poſſeſſion of the town of Killala, 
and made a ſmall party of fen- 
cibles priſoners. Their farther pro- 
ceedings are detailed in ſubſequent 
gazettes, 


SEPTEMBER, 


From the London G azette, Sept. 1. 
Whitehall, Sept. 1, 1798, 
A diſpatch, of which the follow- 


ing is a copy, has been received 


here this day from Dublin. | 
Dublin Caſtle, Auguft 29. 
SIR, ? 


In the abſence of my lord lieu. 
tenant, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
for the information of his grace the 
duke of Portland, that, we! 4 on the 
27th inſtant, the French attacked 
lieutenant-general Lake in a poſition 
he had taken at Caſtlebar, before 
his forces were collected, and com- 
pelled him to retire. The lieu- 
tenant- general reports that his laſs 
of men is not confiderable, but that 
he was obliged to leave behind him 
ſix pieces of cannon. It appears 
by a letter I have received this day 
from my lord lieutenant, that the 
French have advanced upon Tuam. 
Hisexcellency was aſſembling forces 
at Athlone. 

I have the honour to be, & c. 
CASTLEREAGH, 
William Wickham, eſq. 
Copy of a Letter from 
terfield, of his Majeſty's Sloop 

Hazard, dated Cork Harbour, 

Auguſt 26th, to Vice Admiral 
K. - 
On the morning of the jth in- 


ſtant, I fell in with and captured an 


American ſnow, which had been 
taken by a-French privateer on the 
. 4th; and, in conſequence of the 


\ 
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[Septemer, 
information given me by the Ame: 
rican maſter, went in purſuit of the 
enemy. On the r2th I fell in with 
a French privateer mounting 2 
guns, which I chaſed during two 
days. When we PREY within 
gun-ſhot of her, 1 had the mortis. 
cation to ſee her guns thrown over. 
board; by which means ſhe ſtarted 
from us, and gained ſo conſidera. 
bly, that, Snding it impoflible to 
come up with her, and ſeeing an. 
other ſuſpicious ſhip to windward, 
being then in lat. 46 deg. 12 min, 
longitude 18 deg. 23 min, 1 al. 
tered my courſe and gave chaſe, 


and at four P. M. being within 


un- ſhot, ſhe hauled up ber courſes, 
Foiſted French colours, and fired a 

ſhot. | 
An action immediately com. 
menced between us, which laſted 
an hour and fifty minutes, when ſhe 
ſtruck, and proved to be Le Nep. 
tune national armed ſhip, manned 
with go ſeamen, and 270 troops on 
board, from the iſle of France, 
bound to Bordeaux, pierced for 
20 guns, mounting 10, all of which 
ſhe fought on the ſame fide. Dur- 
ing the action ſhe attempted ſeveral 
times to board us; the ſoldiers in 
her kept up a very heavy fire of 
muſquetry ; and a privateer, with 
French colours flying, was in fight 
to leeward the whole time. The 
enemy had between 20 and 30 men 
killed and wounded, and fortunately 
wounded only fix on board of us. 
I beg to recommend to your notice 
my firſt lieutenant, Mr. J. Fair- 
weather, whoſe able aſſiſtance and 
good conduct on this and all other 
occafions merit my warmeſt enco- 
miums. I have alſo great reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with Mr. Dathan, my 
ſecond lieutenant, and Mr. Lan- 
caſter, the maſter, and likewiſe Mr. 
Edward Davis, the purſer, who 
volunteered his ſervices, and com- 
manded 
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manded the marines on the quarter- 
deck, their proper officers being 
dangerouſly ill. In fhort, all my 
officers and ſhip's company behav - 
ed themſelves in a manner which 
does them infinite credit, The 
Hazard is not materially injured, 
having only a few ſhot in her hull 
and rigging, ' 

2. This afternoon, about fix 
o'clock, the north-eaſt bank of the 
new river ſuddenly burſt, about half 
a mile from Hornſey-houſe; and, be - 
tween that ſpot and the part called 
Tottenham freehold, the neighbour- 
ing meadow - lands, for a circuit of 
perhaps three or four miles, were 
preſently inundated, and the lower 
parts of them to the depth of three 
or four feet. The part of the bank 
which is completely carried away 
is about nine yards in length, and 
the rupture goes ſo low as within 
eighteen inches of the bed of the 
river. At ſeven o'clock the water 
at Hornſey was not knee-deep. 
The noiſe occafioned by the fall of 
water was plainly heard at the di- 
ſtance of a mile. A great number 
of workmen were diſpatched to re- 
pair the breach. 

4. This day's gazette contains an 
- account of the capture of the French 
privateer Le. Tigre, of 8 guns, and 
zz men, by captain Pierrepoint of 

the Naiad. 
| Admiralty Office, Sept. 8, 1798, 
By letters received at this othce 
from the hon. captain De Courcy, 
of his majeſty's ſhip Magnanime, 
dated the 21ſt and 25th ult. addreſſ- 
ed to Evan Nepean, eſq. it appears 
that on the 16th of that month he 
had fallen in with and captured La 
Colombe French privateer, of 12 
guns and 64 men, quite a new veſ- 
el, coppered, copper · ſaſtened, and 
a _ faſt ſailer; had been only 
four days from Bayonne, bound to 
the Weſt Indies. That on the 24th 


1798. 
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following, at two P. M. two ſhips 
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of war were obſerved ſteering to 
the 8. E. under a crowd of fail, 
which proved to be his majeſty's 
ſhip Naiad, captain Pierrepointy in 
chaſe of a French frigate, At five 
P. M. the two Britiſh ſhips neared 
the enemy, who, after a well di- 
rected fire for the ſpace of one hour 
from her ſtern-chaſe guns, at the 
Naiad, ſtruck, and was immediately 
taken poſſeſſion of, She proves to be 
La Decade, commanded by le 
citoyen Villeneau, manned with 
336 men, and pierced for 44 guns, 
ten of which however had been 
landed at Cayenne, from whence 
ſhe had juſt returned, Captain 
Pierrepoint makes the ſtrongeſt ac- 
knowledgments of the ardour by 
wach his officers and, men were 
animated during an anxious chaſe 
of 32 hours, in conſtant expecta- 
tion of battle, and moſt particularly 
of the ſervices which he experi- 
enced from his firſt lieutenant, Mr. 


Marſhall. 


Both his majeſty's ſhips, with the 
prizes, have arrived at Plymouth, 
The fame gazette contains an 
account of the capture of La Sophie, 
of 20 guns, and 130 men, and the 
recapture of the Britannia extra 
Engliſh ſbip, and the May Flower, 
from Liſbon to London, by captain 
Williams of the Endymion, alſo of 
Le Mercure, French privateer of 
18 guns and 132 men, by captain 
Stopford of the Phaeton. 
Admiralty-Office, Sept B, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Rear-Admi- 
ral Harvey, Commander in Chief 
of his Majeſty's Ships at the Lee - 
ward Iſlands, to Mr. Nepean, 
dated Prince of Wales, Fort Roy- 
al Bay, Martinique, July 14, 
1798. 
I have to acquaint you, for the 


information of their wr that 
ſince my letter to you of the 12th 
(H) ult, 
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ult. the undermentioned French 
2 belonging to Guada- 
oupe, have been captured at the 


periods, and by the ſhips and veſ- 


ſels of his majeſty's ſquadron under 
my command, as againſt their ſe- 
veral names expreſſed. Th 

By the Solebay, captain Poyntz, 
13th ult. off Martinique, Le Deſtin 
ſchooner, of 4 guns and 46 men. 

By the Matilda, capt. Mitford, 
23d ult. to the northward of An- 
tigua, L'Etoile ſloop, of 6 guns and 

3 men, 0 

By the Hawke, capt. Rotherham, 
Sth inſtant, off St. Lucia, Le Ma- 
homet ſchooner, of 4 guns and 34 
men, 


11. This night the Caſtor Weſt- 


Indiaman parted her anchor, and 


drifted on ſhore at Limehouſe- 
reach, when ſhe broke her back, 
and filled with water, Her cargo 
is ſuppoſed to be worth 15,000]. 
The magiſtrate of the Marine-of- 
fice, Wapping new-ſtairs, ſent the 
glutmen to fave her cargo. 

12. The ſtorm of wind laſt night 
was as tremendous as any remem- 
bered by the oldeſt man living; at 
the turn of the tide contrary to the 
wind, a great number of boats were 
daſhed to pieces, and ſunk, and be- 
low bridge ſeveral ſhips were driven 
from their moorings, and ſuſtained 
conſiderable damage : by land its ef- 
fects were alſo ſeverely felt. In Lam- 
beth ſeveral houſes were unroofed 
and chimneys blown down; and 
in Hyde-park and Kenſington gar- 
dens a great many trees were blown 
up by the roots, and ſhattered 
branches of them carried through 
the air to remote diſtances. Even 
in the ſtreets the current of wind 
was in ſome places ſo violent as to 


break the lamps. We do not, how- 


ever, hear any perſon has tuffered 


\ bodily hurt. 
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Wiitehall, Sept. 12, 1108, 

A diſpatch, of which the follow. 
ing is a copy, has been received 
this morning from his excellence 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland by 
his. grace the duke of Portland, one 
of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate. | | 
St, John's Town, County of Long ford, 

Sept. 8, 1798. 
My Lord, | | 

I have the ſatisfaction to inform 
your grace, that the French troops 
which landed in this country have 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, after ſuf. 
taining for ſome time an attack 
from the column under gen. Lake, 
The rebels who had joined them 
were diſperſed, and a great propor- 
tion of them killed or taken, I 
cannot at preſent aſcertain the num- 
bers either of the French or rebels; 
but I believe that both were in- 
conſiderable. | 

I have not had an opportunity 
of ſeeing general Lake ſince the 
action, and can therefore at preſent 
give your grace no further parti- 
culars, than that no officer was 
killed or materially wounded. 

T have the honour to be, &c. 

ConnwaLLIS, 
His grace the duke of Portland, 
&c. & c. &C. 

13. Robert Ladbrook Troyt was 
convicted of forging a draft for the 
payment of 751. on Meſſrs. De- 
vaynes and company, bankers. The 
priſoner was a young man about 
eighteen, clerk to a gentleman of emi- 
nence in the profeſſion of the law. 

Whitehall, Sept. 14, 1798. 

A diſpatch, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, has been received this 
morning from his excellency the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, by his 
grace the duke of Portland, one of 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 


{tate, 
Comp 
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Camp near St. Folin's Te brow; 
Sept. 8, 1798. 
My Lord, 


When I wrote to your grace on 
the 5th, I had every reaſon to be- 
lieve, from the enemy's movement 
to Drumahain, that it was their in- 
tention to march to the north; and 
it was natural to ſuppoſe that they 
might hope that a French force 
would get into ſome of the bays in 
that part of the country; without a 
ſuccour of which kind, every point 
of direction for their march ſeemed 
equally deſperate. 

I received, however, very early 
in the morning of the 7th, accounts 
from lieutenant-general Lake, that 
they had turned to their right to 
Drumkeirn, and that he had reaſon 
to believe that it was their intention 
to go to Boyle, or Carrick on Shan- 
non; in conſequence of which I 
haſtened the march of the troops 
under my immediate command, 1n 
order to arrive before the enemy. at 
Carrick, and directed major-gene- 
ral Moore, who was at Tubercurry, 
to be prepared, in the event of the 
enemy's movement to Boyle, 

On my arrival at Carrick, I 
found that the enemy had paſſed 
the Shannon at Balintra, where 
they attempted to deſtroy the 
bridge; but prep mann gr” Lake 
followed them ſo cloſely, that they 
were not able to effect it. | 
Under theſe circumſtances I felt 
pretty confident, that one more 
march would bring this difagreea- 
ble warfare to a conclufion ; and 
having obtained ſatisfactory infor- 
tion that the enemy had halted for 
the night at Cloone, I moved with 
the troops at Carrick, at ten o'clock . 
on the night of the 7th, to Mohill, 
and directed lieut.- general Lake to 
proceed at the ſame time to Cloone, 
which is about three miles from 
Mohill; by which movement 1 
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ſhould be able either to join with 
lieut.-general Lake in the attack 
of the enemy, if they ſhould remain 
at Cloone, or to intercept their re- 
treat, if they ſhould (as it was moſt 


probable) retire on the approach of 


our army. 

On my arrival at Mohill ſoon 
after day-break, I found that the 
enemy had begun to move towards 
Granard; I therefore proceeded 
with all poſſible expedition to this 
place, through which I was aſſured, 
on account of a broken bridge, that 
the enemy muſt paſs in their way to 
Granard, and directed lieutenant- 
general Lake to attack the enemy's 
rear, and impede their march as 
much as poſſible, without bringing 
the whole of his corps into action. 
Lieutenant-general Lake — 
this ſervice with his uſual attention 
and ability; and the incloſed letter, 
which I have juſt received from 
him, will explain the circumſtances 
which produced the immediate ſur- 
render of the enemy's army. 

The copy of my orders, which I 
incloſe, will ſhew how much rea- 
ſon Jhave to be ſatisfied with the 
exertions of the troops; and I re- 
queſt that your grace will be pleaſ- 
ed to inform his majeſty, that T 
have received the greateſt aſſiſtance 
from the general and ſtaff officers 
who have ſerved with the army. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
CoxxwALLIs. 

P. 8. J am ſorry to find that the 
wounds of lieutenant Stephens of 
the carabineers are more danger- 
ous than they had been reported. 
His grace the duke of Portland, 

& c. &c. &c. ; 
Letter from Lieutenant - General 

Lake to Captain Taylor, Private 

Secretary to his Excellency the 

Lord Lieutenant, dated Camp, 

near Ballinamuck, September 8, 


1798. 
(H 2) SIR, 
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I have the honour to acquaint 


you, for the information of his ex- 


cellency the lord lieutenant, that, 
finding upen my arrival at Bal- 
laghy that the French army had 

aſſed that place from. Caſtlebar, I 
immediately followed them to watch 
their motions. Lieutenant-colonel 
Craufurd, who commanded my ad- 
vanced corps, compoſed of detach- 
ments of Hompeſch's and the firſt 
fencible cavalry, by great vigilance 
and activity, hung ſo cloſe upon 
their rear, that they could not 
eſcape from me, although they 
drove the country, and carried with 
them all the horſes. 

After four days and nights moſt 
ſevere marching, my column, con- 
fiſting of the carabineers, detach- 
ments of the 23d light dragoons, 


the firſt fencible light dragoons, 


and the Roxburgh fencible dra- 
goons, under the command of col. 


fir Thomas Chapman, lieutenant- 


colonel Maxwell, earl of Roden, 
and captain Kerr; the third bat- 
talion of light infantry, the Armagh, 
and part of the Kerry militia, the 


Ray, Northampton, and prince of. 


Wales's fencible regiments of in- 
fantry, under the command of lieu- 
tenant-colonel Innes, of the 64th 
regiment, lord viſcount Gosford, 
earl of Glandore, major Ros, lieu- 
tenant-colonel Bulkeley, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel Macartney, arrived 
at Cloone about ſeven o'clock this 
morning, where having received 
directions to follow the enemy on 
the ſame line, whilſt his excellency 
moved by the Jower road to inter- 
cept them, I advanced, having pre- 
viouſly detached the Monaghan 
light company, mounted behind 
dragoons, to haraſs their rear. 
Lieutenant-colonel Craufurd, on 


coming up with the French rear- 


guard, ſummoned them to ſurren- 
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der; but as they did not attend to 
his ſummons, he attacked t 

upon which upwards of two hun- 
dred French infantry threw down 
their arms, under the idea that the 
reſt of the corps would do the 
ſame thing; captain Packenham, 
lieutenant - general of ordnance, 
and major-general Craddock, rode 
up to them. The enemy, how. 
ever, inſtantly commenced a fire 
of cannon and muſquetry, which 
wounded general Craddock; upon 
which I ordered up the third bat. 
talion of light infantry, under the 
command of lieutenant-colonel In- 
nes, and commenced the attack 
upon the enemy's poſition. The 
action laſted upwards of half an 
hour, when the remainder of the 
column-making its appearance, the 
French ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
The rebels, who fled in all direc- 
tions, ſuffered ſeverely. | 

The conduct of the cavalry was 
highly conſpicuous, The third 
light battalion, and part of the Ar- 
magh militia (the only infantry | 
that were engaged) behaved moſt 
gallantly, and deſerve my warmeſt 
praiſe. Lieutenant-colonel Innes's 
ſpirit and judgment contributed 
much to our ſucceſs. 

To brigadier-general Taylor I 
have to return my ' moſt ſincere 
thanks for his great exertions 
and aſſiſtance, particularly on this 
day; alſo to lord Roden, fir Tho- 
mas Chapman, .major Kerr, and 
captain Ferguſon, whoſe example 
contributed much to animate the 
troops. I ought not to omit men- 
tioning lieutenant-colonel Maxwell, 
* and captain Kerr, 
whoſe conduct was equally merito- 
rious; and I feel infinitely thankful _ 
to all the commanding officers of 
corps, who, during ſo fatiguing a 
march, encouraged theirmen to bear 


it with unremitting ** 
To 


1798. 


To captain Packenham, lieute- 
nant-colonel Clinton (who came 
to me with orders from lord Corn- 
wallis), and major-general Crad- 
dock (who joined me in the morn- 


ſpirited ſupport; the latter, though 
early wounded, would not retire 
from the field during the action. 

I acknowledge with gratitude the 
zeal and activity diſplayed on all 
occaſions by heutenant - colonel 
Meade, major Hardy, aſſiſtant 
quarter - maſter - general, captains 
Taylor and Euſtace of the engi- 
neers, captain Nicholſon, and my 
other aides-de-camp. 

I cannot conclude my letter 
without expreſſing how much our 
ſucceſs is to be attributed to the 
ſpirit and activity of lieutenant- 
colonel Craufurd, and I beg leave 
to recommend him as a moſt de- 
ſerving officer. 

I have the hongur to be, &c. 
| G. LAkE. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
Head-quarters, near St. Fohn's- 
Town, Sept. g. 

Lord Cornwallis cannot too 
much applaud the zeal and ſpirit 
which has been manifeſted by the 
army, from the commencement of 
the operations againſt the invading 
enemy, until the ſurrender of the 
French forces. 

The perſeverance with which 
the ſoldiers ſupported the extraor- 
dinary marches which were neceſ- 
ſary to ſtop the progreſs of the 
very active enemy, does them the 
* credit; and lord Cornwal- 
is heartily congratulates them on 
the happy iſſue of their meritorious 
exertions. e | 
The corps of yeomanry, in the 
whole country through which the 
army has paſſed, have rendered the 
greateſt ſervices, and are peculiarly 
entitled to the acknowledgments of 
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the lord lieutenant, from their not 
having tarniſhed that courage and 
loyalty which they diſplayed in the 
cauſe of thew king and country, 
by any acts of wanton cruelty ta- 
wards their deluded fellow-ſub- 
jects. | 
Return of the killed, wounded, 
and miſſing, of the King's Forces 
at the Battle of Ballinamuck, 
September 8, 1798. 
Officers killed o- wounded r. 
Privates — killed 3— wounded 12 
—miſling 3. 
Horſes—killed 11—wounded 1 
——m iſling 8. | 
Officer wounded — lieut. 
phens, of the carabineers, 
Ordnance, Arms, and Ammuni- 
tion taken. 
3 light French 4-pounders. 
ditto ammunition waggons, 
nearly full of made-up ammun'tion, 
1 ditto tumbril, 700 ſtand of 
arms, with belts and pouches, with 
a great number of pikes. 
Return of the French Army taken 
Priſoners at the Battle of Balli- 
namuck, Sept. 8, 1798. 


Ste- 


General and other officers 96 
Non- commiſſioned officers 

and ſoldiers 3 746 
Horſes, about - - 100 


N. B. Ninety-ſix rebels taken 
three of them called general offi- 
cers, by the names of Roach, Blake, 
and Teeling. ; 

The enemy, in their retreat be- 
fore the troops under my com- 
mand, were compelled to abandon 
9 pieces of cannon, which they 
had taken in the former actions 
with his majeſty's forces. 

: G. Laxe, lieut.- gen. 
Names of the principal Officers of 

the French Force taken at the 

Battle of Ballinamuck, 8th Sep- 

tember, 1798. ; 

Humbert, general en chef. 
Sarazin, general de diviſion. 
(H 3) Fontaine, 
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Fontaine, general de brigade. 
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Admiralty Office, Sept. 18, 


Laſerure, chef de brigade attache 3 Cary of a Letter from Admiral 


Petat-major, 
Dufour, ditto, ditto. 
Aulty, chef de bataillon, 
Demanche, ditto. 
Touſſaint, ditto. 
Babin, ditto, 
Silbermon, ditto. 
Menou, commiſſaire ordonnateur. 
Brillier, commiſſaire de guerre. 
Thibault, payeur. 
Puton, aide-de-camp. 
Framair, ditto. 1 
Moreau, capitaine waguemeſtre 
general. LES 
Ardouin, chef de brigade. 
Serve, Chef de bataillon. 
Hais, ditto, 
Mauchaud, ditto. 


97 } Officiers de fants. 
RecartTULATION. 
Sous-officiers - 96 
Grénadi ers - 78 
Fufiliers =» - 440 
Carabiniers - 33 
Chaſſeurs — - 60 
Canonniers . 41 

Total 748 


Officĩers 96 
| 844 

Certifiẽ par le chef de brigade, 
P. ArDoviN, 
18. Ended a court- martial held 
by adjournment, ſince the gth, on 
board his majefty's ſhip Gladiator, 
on 25 men for mutiny on board 
the Defence of 74 guns. Nineteen 
were condemned to death, (ſix of 
whom were recommended to mer- 


cy) and the reſt to be whipped and 


impriſoned, 


captain. 


arl St. Vincent to Evan Ne. 


* Eſq. dated on board the 


ille de Paris, off Cadiz, Au. 
guſt 20, 92 
SIR, | wh 
T incloſe a letter from captain 
Dixon, of his majeſty's ſhip the 
Lion, acquainting me with his ſuc. 
ceſs in capturing his catholic ma- 
jeſty's frigate El Dorothea. Cap- 
rain Dixon ſeems to have diſplayed 


great judgment and cool courage 


on this occaſion, 
\ ST. ViNCExT, 
Lion at Sea, Fuly 16, 
My Lord, PE 
It is with the greateſt pleaſure I 
have the honour to inform your 
lordſhip, that yeſterday morning at 
nine o'clock, Carthagena bearin 
N. 79 W. diſtant 29 leagues, I 
the good fortune to fall in with a 
ſquadron of Spaniſh frigates, as 
r margin *, and that, atter hav- 
ing brought them to cloſe action 
about a quarter paſt eleven o'clock, 
which laſted with , great warmth 
till ten minutes pal one, P. M. 
the enemy was totally defeated and 
put to flight, leaving the Dorothea 
to her fate, having hoiſted an Eng- 


liſh enſign with the union down- 


wards: and as I conſidered her in 
the greateſt diſtreſs, I loſt nor a 
moment in taking poſſeſſion, which 
was done in the face of the three 
remaining frigates, diſtant about 
two miles on my weather-bow, 

In detailing the particulars of 
the above affair, I have to inform 
your lordſhip, that at the hour the 
frigates were deſcried in the 8. E. 
quarter, the Lion was ſteering eaſt 


* Pomona, of 42 guns and 350 men, Felix O'Neil commodore, don Francis Villamil 


Dorothea, of 42 guns and 370 men, don Manuel Gerraro captain. 
Caſſilda, of 42 guns and 350 men, don Deam. Ferrara captain, 
Proferpine, of 42 guns and 350 men, Quaj. Bial captain. 


They ail failed from Carthagena the 8th inſtant on a cruiſe. 


/ 


with 
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with a crowd of ſail, the wind mo- 
derate at W. 8. W. and as I ſoon 
diſcovered by their fignals and 
other manceuvres they were ene- 
mies, I immediately cleared ſhip 
for action: which being effected in 
the ſhorteſt time I ever recollect to 
have ſeen, I acquainted the officers 
and ſhip's company with my inten- 
tion of immediately bringing the 
frigates to the cloſeſt action poſſi- 
ble ; and obſerving the chearful- 
neſs with which it was received, I 
determined not to loſe a moment 
to profit thereby, and accordingly 
took in ſtudding-ſails and firſt reefs 
of the top-ſails, in order to ſecure 
the fighting of the lower battery, 
and hauled up towards the frigates, 
which were ſteering for the Lion, 
Having ſecured the weather-gage, 
J bore down on the enemy, who 
was forming ina cloſe order of bat- 
tle, on the larboard line of bearing : 
the third frigate from the van had 
loſt her fore-top-maſt. It immediate- 
ly occurred to me that the crippled 
ſhip was my object, in order to ſe- 
cure a general action; ſuppoſing that 
a Spaniard (from the nobleneſs of 
his character) would never, with 
ſo ſuperior a force, forſake a friend 
in diſtreſs. In this I fortunately 
ſucceeded ; and ſteering for and 
cloſing with the crippled ſhip, 
which was now become the ſtern- 
moſt in the line of battle, the other 
three frigates tacked in ſucceſſion, 
and paſſed the Lion very gallantly 
within muſquet-ſhot; but as their 
line after tacking was by no means 
a cloſe one, they each received a 
well directed broadſide from the 
Lion, the | vm effet of which 
was very viſtble by their ſtandin 
a conſiderable time on that tack. f 
ſtill continued to ſteer for the crip- 
pled ſhip,. who, nearly failing as 
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well as the Lion, galled her very 


conſiderably in the rigging by her 
ſtern chaſes. | 

The three frigates made a ſecond 
cloſe attempt, but not ſo cloſe as 
the former, to ſupport her, and were 
each fully repaid by an exchange 
of broadſides. At length we cloſed: 
with the crippled ſhip, and poured 
in a deſtructive fire, the yard-arms 
being juſt clear of each other ; he 
nevertheleſs did not ſtrike for ſome 
time after. At this period I found 
the Lion totally ungovernable, hav- 
ing all her braces, bowlings, clue 
garnets, &c. ſhot away, the fore-ſail 
nearly rendered uſeleſs, and the 
other ſails much torn, 

The three frigates a third time 
made a diſtant and feeble effort to 
protect and cover the diſtreſſed fri- 

te, but in vain; they did not 

are to approach within the di- 
ſtance to do ſo; and by great exer- 
tions being enabled to wear round 
on- the ſame tack with the frigate 
that had now ſtruck her colours, 
and ſubſtituted the Engliſh enſign 
in its place, I cloſed with and took 
ſſeſſion of her as before related. 

During the remainder of the day 
we were lying to, fully, employed 
in repairing the rigging, bending 
new canvas, and ſecuring the prize, 
in order to enable me, if poſſible, 
to go in purſuit of the three fri- 
gates, which were making off 
cloſe by the wind to the N. W. 

Now, my lord, it is with the 
greateſt and moſt heart-felt pleaſure 
to me, that this ſervice has been ef- 
fected with the probable loſs of 
only one poor man, who has had 

his thigh amputated, as likewiſe 
Mr. Patey, midſhipman, lightly 
wounded in the ſhoulder ; this 
youth did not quit his quarters in 
conſequence of the wound, and was, 
from firſt tolaſt, qedey ra, active. 
But, my lord, there have been ſe- 
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veral miraculous recoveries in the 
Lion, owing to the great ability and 
humane attention of the ſurgeon, 
Mr. Young, I therefore never de- 
ſpair of a man while there is life. 

I have now the ſatisfaction of 
declaring to your lordſhip, that no- 
thing could exceed the cool and 
collected bravery and determined 
reſolution of every individual in 
the Lion. I have taken the Doro- 
thea in tow, as ſhe has her mizen- 
maſt and fore-top-maſt carried 
away, and fails and rigging cut to 
pieces, her rudder and main-maſt 
much damaged, as well as on ac- 
count of the neceſſary attendance 
of the ſurgeon to the relief of the 
wounded men on board; the ſur- 
geon of the Dorothea being an in- 
experienced man, and without the 
neceſlary inſtruments. 

I can get, my lord, but an imper- 
fe& account of the killed on board 
the Dorothea; their complement, 
at the commencement of the ac- 


tion, was called three hundred and 


fifty, and now there are victualled 
on board the Lion three hundred 


and fifty-one; many volunteers 


embarked on board at Carthagena : 
the captain and officers ſuppoſe 
there might be from twenty to for- 
ty killed in the action, and the 
wounded now on board the Lion 
are thirty-two, 

8 I am, &c. &c. 


ManLEy Dtxov. 


This 8 alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of a French 


privateer lugger, called the Huſſard, 


mounting 14 guns, and having on 
board 34 men, by his majeſty's ſhip 
the America; - alſo, the capture of 
the French frigate La Flore, of 36 
guns and 255 men, by the Anſon 
and Phaëton ;—alſo, the Spaniſh 
ſhips L'Edad de Oro, and La 
Guaira, by his majeſty's ſhips 
Nymphe and Aurora, and the Lord 


» 


erer 


* 


18 


Hawke privateer ; —alfo, the re. 
capture of the Charlotte ſloop, by 
his majeſty's ſhip Nymphe ; alſo, 
by his majeſty's ſhip Lynx, capt, 
Hall, the Mentor French brig pri. 
vateer, of 14 fix-pounders and 79 
men, and another of 2 guns and zo 
men; and alfo, a ſhip called the 
Liberty (an American), which had 
been captured by a French priva- 
teer, re-taken. OG 
20. John. Shaw, eſq. was duly 
elected alderman of Portſoken 
ward, vice fir Benjamin Hammett, 
reſigned, - | 5 
Admiralty Office, Sept. 22, 798. 
Copy of 'a Letter from the Right 
Hon. Admiral Earl of St. Vin- 
cent, K.B. to Evan Nepean, 
Eſq. dated Ville de Paris, before 
Cadiz, zoth Auguſt, 1798. 
J incloſe the repreſentation of a 
very gallant and obſtinate action, 


fought by his majeſty's ſloop LE. 


ſpoir, of 14 fix-pounders, againſt 
a Ligurian pirate of very ſuperior 
force, which reflects ſuch luſtre 


upon his majeſty's arms, that too 


much cannot be ſaid in praiſe of it, 
The loſs of Mr. Soulſby, the 
maſter, is greatly to be lamented, 
as he was a very promiſing young 
man. + 
His majeſty's floop L' Eſpoir,, Gi. 
braltar, Auguſt 10, 1798. 
My Lord, | hy 
I have the honour to acquaint 
your lordſhip, that, having under 
my charge part of the Oran con- 
voy, on the 5th inſtant, about five 
P. M. I diſcovered a large ſhip 
ſeemingly ſteering to cut off the 
convoy, or for Malaga, cape 
Windmill bearing N. E. by N. 
four or five leagues. If ſhe proved 
an enemy, I ſaw the preſervation - 
of the convoy depended upon my 
oppoſing her, I therefore hauled 
out from them, and made all fail 
to meet her. A little before ſeven 


1798.1 


p. M. perceiving her to be a man 
of war, and hove to to receive me, 
I hoiſted our colours, that we 
might know each other, being then 
within muſket-ſhot. She did not 
think proper to diſplay hers, but 
when we came upon her weather 
quarter, bailed, which I anſwer- 
ed. He then ordered me, in a 
very imperious manner, and in 
good Engliſh, to“ go to leeward 
« of him and ſtrike, or he would 
« fink me,” firing one ſhot into 
us, and inſtantly after his whole 
broadſide, which we returned, and 
continued a very heavy fire of 
great guns and ſmall-arms on both 
ſides, till about three quarters paſt 
ten P. M. when we had the ſatis. 
faction to hear him call out for 
quarter, “ begging us not to fire 
« any more; he was a Genoeſe.“ 
I told him again we were a Britiſh 
man of war, and ordered him to 
lower all his fails, and come on 
board of me: but he paid no fur- 
ther attention, and kepb ſhooting 
up, to gain a ſituation to rake us. 
We brought our broadfide to bear, 
and, thinking his force too great to 
be trifled with, gave it to him with 
its full effect, and he returned it; 
but on our ſhooting a-head, and 
tacking to give him the other, he 


again cried out, “ begging us not 


to fire again, that he was badly 
« wounded, but would obey my 
orders immediately :” and on his 
lowering his fails, all firing ceaſed 
about eleven P. M. The veſſel is 
called the Liguria, Don Franc. de 
Orſo commander, a Dutch frigate, 
ſold to the Genoeſe, and mounting 
17 eighteen-pounders, 4 twelve- 
pounders, 10 fix-pounders, 12 lon 
wall-pieces, and 4 ſwivels, wit 
120 men on board, of all nations. 
It would give me infinite plea- 
ſure if I — cloſe this, without 
having to inform your lordſhip, 
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that in the firſt hour of the action 
I loſt my maſter, Mr. Soulſby; a 
loſs I felt moſt ſeverely, for he * 
was brave with the greateſt cool- 
neſs, and knew his duty well. I 
had fix men wounded, two badly ; 
the Liguria had ſeven killed and 
fourteen wounded ; among them 
the boatſwain was killed, and the 
firſt _— very dangerouſly 
wounded, 
No panegyric of mine can do 
juſtice to either —_— or 
men; for the great diſparity be- 
tween the ld ſhows, that, had it 
not been for their ſpirited exer- 
tions, we muſt have fallen a ſacri- 
fice to theſe pirates, or whatever 
elſe they may be. The ſervice is 
much indebted to the ſpirited con- 
duct of captain Brbwn, of the 28th 
regiment, who happened to be on 
board, by his animation inſpiring 
all around, and by his attention to 
the guns; nor would T do juſtice 
if I did not 'beg leave, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to recommend to 
your lordſhip's notice Mr. Hemp- 
hill, the purſer, who with my leave 
came up from below, where he was 
ſtationed ; and, by his aſſiduity in 
attending the guns, ſaved me much, 
as, after the loſs of the maſter, mv 
attention was more particularly re- 
quired in manceuvring the helm 
and fails. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Lorrus Orwax BLAND. 


Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent, 


K. B. &c. &c. | 

29. This gazette contains a pro- 
clamation for the farther proroga- 
tion of parliament from the 25th 
of October to the 6th of Novem- 
ber next, on which day it is pur- 
poſed to meet for diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs. - 

A common hall was held at 
Guildhall, for the election of a 


lord mayor for the enſuing year. 
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The recorder repreſented to the 
livery the importance of the buſi- 
neſs for which they were convened, 


and conjured them to make choice 


of a man for their chief magiſtrate 
whoſe abilities were adequate to 
the critical ſituation of the times. 
The common ſerjeant then called 
over the names of the different 
entlemen who had ſerved the of- 
ce of ſheriff. The names of Mr. 
alderman Coombe and ſir Richard 
Carr Glynn being propoſed, it was 
declared, that the voice of the li- 
very was in favour of thoſe two 
gentlemen. ö 
A poll was demanded for alder- 
man Newman and granted; but, 
vpon- conſultation, the alderman's 
ſon came upon the huſtings, and 
informed the ſheriffs that his father 
would not give. the livery any fur- 
ther trouble. The ſheriffs went 
up to the court, and made the re- 
turn, and ſhortly afterwards the re- 
corder came and ſtated, that the 
choice of the court of aldermen 
had fallen on fir Richard Carr 
Glynn, who was immediately in- 
veſted with the inſignia of the may- 
oralty, ER 
The number of aldermen who 
voted in favour of fir Richard 
Carr Glynn was 15; that in fa- 
your of alderman Coombe was 5. 
Sir Richard addreſſed the court, 
and, ina very manly and energetic 
ſpeech, thanked his fellow citizens 
for the honour they had, by their 
election, done him. He expreſſed 
his determination to devote his 
whole mind to the intereſts and 
welfare of the city of London, and 
fo the ſupport of the government 
of the country ; and aſfured them, 
that his conduct ſhould have for its 
object the fecuring their confidence 
and good opinion. 
Mr. alderman Coombe ſaid, his 
feelings were ſufficiently gratified 
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by the approbation of the livery, 
He had no fault to find with the 
court of aldermen for. the prefe. 
rence which they had made—per. 
haps their choice had fallen upon a 
worthier (though a junior alder. 
man) than himſelf. He ſhould 
continue his exertions for the ad- 
yantage of the livery, and he 
pledged himſelf that the event of 
the day ſhould excite no animoſity 
in his breaſt, againſt any individual 
whatever. * 

The thanks of the hall were una. 


nimouſly voted to the late ſheriffs, 


ſir William Herne and Robert 
Williams, eſq. each of whom, in 
an appropriate ſpeech, expreſſed 
43 high — of the honour done 

m. | | | 

The hall then adjourned. There 
was the fulleſt attendance of liyery- 
men we ever remember. 


OCTOBER, 


Admiralty Office, Oct. a, 1798. 
The hon. captain Capel, of his 
majeſty's ſloop Mutine, arrived this 
morning with diſpatches from rear- 


" admiral fir Horatio Nelſon, K. B. 


to Evan Nepean, eſq. ſecretary of 
the admiralty, of which the follow- 
ing are copies. | 
Vanguard, Mouth of the Nile, 
Aug. 7, 1798. 

SIR, 8+ 7» 179 | 
Herewith I have the. honour te 
tranſmit you a copy of my letter ta 
the earl of St. Vincent, together 
with a line of battle of the Engliſh 
and French ſquadrons, alſo a liſt of 
killed and wounded. I have the 
pleaſure to inform you, that eight 
of our ſhips have already top-gal- 
laat-yards acroſs, and ready for any 
ſervice ; the others, with the prizes, 
will ſoon be ready for ſea. In an 
event of this importance, I have 
thought it right to ſend captain Cas 
pel 


my 


. 


a” 
. 


1798. 


pel with a copy of my letter (to the 
commander in chief) over- land, 
which I hope their lordſhips will 
approve ; and beg leave to refer 
them to captain Capel, who is a 
moſt excellent officer, and fully 
able to give every information 3 
and I beg leave to recommend him 
to their lordſhipsꝰ notice. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
HoxaTio NELSON. 


p. 8. The iſland I have taken 


poſſeſſion of, and brought off the 
two thirteen- inch mortars, all the 
braſs guns, and deſtroyed the iron 
ones. | 
Evan Nepean, eſq. 
Vanguard, off the Mouth of the 
Nile, Aug. 3, 1798. 


My Lord, 

Almighty God has bleſſed his 
majeſty's arms in the late battle, by 
a great victory over the fleet of the 
enemy, whom I attacked at ſun- 
ſet on the 1ſt of Auguſt, off the 
mouth of the Nile. The enemy 
were moored in a ſtrong line of 
battle for defending the entrance of 
the bay (of Shoals) flanked by nu- 
merous gun-boats, four frigates, 
and a battery of guns and mortars 
on an iſland in their van; but no- 
thing could withſtand the ſquadron 
your lordſhip did me the honour to 
pes under my command. Their 

igh ſtate of diſcipline is well 
known to you, and with the judg- 
ment of the captains, together with 
their valour and that of the officers 
and men of every deſcription, it 
was abſolutely irreſiſtible. _ 

Could any thing from my pen 
add to the characters of the cap- 
tains, I would write it with pleaſure: 
but that is impoſſible. 

I have to regret the loſs of cap- 
tain Weſtcott, of the Majeſtic, who 
was killed early in the action; but 
the ſhip was continued to be ſo 


2. Theſeus, R. 
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well fought by her firſt lieutenant, 
Mr. Cuthbert, that I have given 
him an order to command her till 

your lordſhip's pleaſure is known. 
The ſhips of- the enemy, all but 
their two rear ſhips, are nearly diſ- 
maſted ; and thoſe two, with two 
frigates, I am ſorry to ſay, made 
their eſcape; nor was it, I aſſure 
you, in my power to prevent them. 
. eee Hood moſt handſomely 
endeavoured to do it: but I had no 
ſhip in a condition to ſupport the 
Zealous, and I was obliged to call 
The ſupport and aſfiſtance I 
have received from captain Berry 
cannot be ſufficiently expreſſed. I 
was wounded in the head, and 
obliged to be carried off the deck; 
but the ſerviee ſuffered no loſs by 
that event. Captain Berry was ful 
ly equal to the important ſerviee 
then going on, and to him I muſt 
beg leave to refer you for every in- 
formation relative to this victory. 
He will preſent you with the flag 
of the ſecond in command, that of 
the commander in chief being burnt 
in the L'Orient. | 
Herewith I tranſmit you liſts of 
the killed and wounded, and the 
lines of battle of ourſelves and the 
French. | 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Hor aT10 NeLsoN. 


To admiral the earl of St. Vin- 
cent, commander in chief, &c. 
off Cadiz. 


ExGLtsn Line or BATTLE. 


1. Culloden, T. Trowbridge, cap- 
tain, 74 guns, 590 men. 
1 W. Miller, captain, 
74 guns, 590 men. 
3. Alexander, Alex. J. Ball, cap- 
| tain, 74 guns, 590 men. 
Vanguard, rear-admiral fir Ho» 


ratio Nelſon, K. B. Edward Ber- 


ry, captain, 74 guns, 1 — 
5. Minotaur, 
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5. Minotaur, T. Louis, captain, 74 
guns, 640 men. | 

6. Leander, T. B. Thompſon, cap- 
tain, co guns, 343 men. 

7. Swiftſure, B. Hallowell, captain, 
74 guns, 590 men. "os 
$. Audacious, D. Gould, captain, 

ns, 590 men. | A 

9. fence? John Peyton, captain, 

74 guns, 590 men. 

10. Zealous, Samuel Hood, captain, 
74 guns, 590 men, 

11. Orion, fir J. Saumarez, captain, 
74 guns, 590 men. 

12. Gohah, Tho. Foley, captain, 

4 guns, 590 men. 

14. Mzjeſtie“ Geo. B. Weſtcott, 

_ captain, 74 guns, 590 men, 

14. Bae den Henry D. E. Dar- 
by, captain, 74 guns, 590 men. 
La Mutine brig. 

HoOoRATIO NELTLSOx. 
Fxznca LINE OT BATTLE. 

1. Le Guerrier, 74 guns, 700 men, 
taken. | 

2. Le Conquerant, 74 guns, 700 

men, taken, 

3. Le Spartiate, 74 guns, 700 men, 
taken, 

4. L'Aquilon, 74 guns, 700 men, 
taken. 

5. Le Souverain Peuple, 74 guns, 
70o men, taken. ; 
6. Le Franklin, Blanquet, firſt con- 
tre-amiral, 80 guns, 800 men, 

taken. . 

7. L'Orient, Brueys, admiral and 
commander in chief, 120 guns, 
1010 men, burnt, 

8. Le Tonnant, 80 guns, $00 men, 
taken, | 

9. L'Heureux, 74 guns, 700 men, 
taken. | 

10. Le Timoléon, 74 guns, 700 
men, burnt. 


11. Le Mercure, 74 guns, 700 men, 


taken. 

12. Le Guillaume Tell, Villeneuve, 
ſecond contre-amiral, 80 guns, 
800 men, eſcaped. | 
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13. Le Genereux, 74 gun 
men, eſcaped. , 9 * 
K 5 FrIGATES, 
14. La Diane, 48 guns, 300 
eſcaped, An 
Is. La Juſtice, uns, 300 
. * "wy * 
16. L'Artémiſe, 36 guns, 2 50 men, 
burnt. | 555 
17. La Serieuſe, 36 guns, 2 50 men 
iſmaſted and fork. a 
' HoraTto Nergox, 
Vanguard, off the Mouth of © 
the Nile, Aug. 3, 1798. © 
A Return of the killed and wounded 
in his Majeſty's Slips under the 
Command of Sir Horatio Nelſin, 
KX. B. Rear Admiral of the Blu, 
* Action y 7 French at An- 
chor, on the 1½ of Auguſt, 1 
off the Mouth of the wk * 
heſeus—5 ſeamen killed; 1 
officer, 24 ſeamen, 5 marines 
wounded ; total 35. ids wg} 
Alexander—1 officer, 13 ſeamen 
killed; 5 officers, 48 ſeamen, ; 
marines wounded ; total 72. 
Vanguard—3 officers, 20 ſea- 
men, 7 marines killed ; 7 officers, 
60 ſeamen, 8 marines wounded ; 
A 
Minotaur—2 officers, 18 ſeamen, 
3 marines, killed ; 4 officers, 54 


ſeamen, 6 marines wounded; t 


87. 
Swiftſure—7 ſeamen killed; 1 
officer, 19 ſeamen, 2 marines 


wounded); total 29. - 


Audacious—1 ' ſeaman killed; 2 
officers, 31 ſeamen, 2 \ marines, 
wounded; total 36. EN 

Defence—3 ſeamen, 1 marine 
killed; 9 ſeamen, 2 marines 
wounded; total 15. 

Zealous—1 ſeaman killed; 7 fea 
men wounded ; total 8. 

Orion—1 officer, 11 ſeamen, 1 
marine killed; 5 officers, 18 ſea- 
men, 6 marines wounded; total 42. 


Goliath—2 officers, 12 ſeamen, 7 


$798.) 


marines killed; 4 officers, 28 ſea» 
lieutenant ; Mr. Chriſtopher Font, 


gunner, 

Orion — Sir James Saumarez, cap- 
tain ; Mr, Peter Sadler, boatſwain; 
Mr. Phil. Richardſon, Mr. Ch. 
Miell, Mr. Lanfeſty, midſhipmen. . 


men, 9 marines wounded ; total 62. 

Majeſtic—3 officers, 33 ſeamen, 
14 marines killed; 3 officers, 124 
ſeamen, 16 marines wounded; to- 
tal 193- | 

Bellerophon—4 officers, 32 ſea- 
men, 13 marines killed ; 5 officers, 
126 ſeamen, 17 marines wounded; 
total 197. | 

Leander - 14 ſeamen wounded. 

Total—16 officers, 156 ſeamen, 
46 marines killed; 37 officers, 562 
ſeamen, 78 marines wounded; total 


80 5. 

" Oxricers KiLLep, 

Vanguard—Captain Taddy, ma- 
tines, Mr. Thomas Seymour, Mr. 
John G. Taylor, midſhipmen. 

Alexander Mr. John Collins, 
lieutenant. 

Orion Mr. Baird, captain's 
clerk, | 

' Goliath—Mr. William Davies 
maſter's mate; Mr. Andrew Brown, 
midſhipman. | 

Majeſtic—George B. Weſtcott, 
captain ; Mr. Zebedee Ford, mid- 
ſhipman; Mr. Andrew Gilmore, 
boatſwain. 23 

Bellerophon—Mr. Robert Sa- 
vage Daniel, Mr. W. Launder, Mr, 
George Joliffe, lieutenants; Mr. 
Thomas Elliſon, maſter's-mate. 

Minotaur—Lieutenant J. 8. 
Kirchner, maſter; Mr. Peter Wal- 
ters, maſter's- mate. 

Oericgxs WouNDED: 

Vanguard Mr. N. Vaſſal, Mr. 
J. Adye, lieutenants ; Mr. J. Camp- 
bell. admiral's ſecretary; Mr. M. 
Auſtin, boatſwain ; Mr. J.  Wea- 
therſton, Mr, George Antrimz mid- 
thipmen. 

Theſeus Lieutenant Hawkins. 

Alexander — Alexander J. Ball, 
eſq. captain; captain J. Creſſwell, 
marines; Mr. W. Lawſon, maſter; 


Mr. G. Bully, Mr. Luke Anderſon, 


midſhipmen. 


midſhipman. 


Evan Nepean, Eſq. 


—— 
vette, of 18 guns and 0 men. 


Earl St. Vincent. 
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Audacious—Mr. John Jeans, 


Goliath=Mr. William Wilkia« 


ſon, lieutenant ; Mr. Law. Graves, 
midſhipman; Mr. P. Strachan, 
ſchool-maſter; Mr. James Payne, 
midſhipman. 


Majeſtic—Mr, Charles Seward, 


Mr. Charles Royle, midſhipmen ; 
— Robert Overton, captain's 
clerk. 


Bellerophon—H, D. Darby, eſq.. 


captain; Mr. Ed, Kirby, maſter; 
captain John Hopkins, marines; 
Mr. Chapman, boatſwain ; Mr. 
Nicholas Bettſon, midſhipman. 


Minotaur—Mr. Thomas Irwin, 


lieutenant ; lieutenant John Jewell, 
marines; Mr. Thomas Foxten, 2d 
maſter; Mr. Martin Wills, mid- 


ſhipman. 


wiftfure—Mr. William Smith, 


Horatio Nateent. 

Vanguard, off the Month of 

5 the Nile, Aug. 11, 1798, 
STR, . | 

Herewith I ſend you a copy of 


my letter to the earl of St. Vincent, 
of this date. | 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
Hor ATio NzLisoN. 
Vanguard, off the Mouth of 

tlie Nile, Aug. 11, 1798. 

My Lord, 4 + 
The Swiftſure brought in this 
la Fortune, French cor- 


I have the honour to be, c. 
Hor aTio NELSON. 


The metropolis' and neigh- 


bourhood were ſplendidly illumi- 
nated, and every public demonſtra- 


tion | 
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tion of joy ſhewn on the news of 
admiral Nelſon's victory. A ſub- 


ſcription for the relief of the wi- 
dows and children of the brave ſea- 


men who fell, was begun at Lloyd's 


coffee-houſe, on the ſame day the 
news arrived, and 1 100l. were im- 
mediately ſubſcribed. 
4. The hon. capt. Capel waited 
an the right hon, the lord mayor, 
with-the ſword of the French ad- 
miral, M. Blanquet, which was ſur- 
rendered in the late naval combat 
to ſir Horatio Nelſon, and intended 
dy that gallant commander as a 
preſent to the city of London, ac- 
companied by the following letter: 
Vanguard, Mouth of the Nile, 
Aug. 8, 1798. 
« My Lord, | 
« Having the honour of being a 
freeman of the city of London, I 
take the liberty of ſending to your 
lordſhip the ſword of the command- 
ing French admiral (M. Blanquet) 
who ſurvived after the battle of the 
1ſt. off the Nile; and requeſt that 
the city of London will honour me 
with the acceptance of it, as a re- 
membrance that Britannia ſtill rules 
the waves; which that ſhe may 
ever do, is the fervent prayer of 
Your lordſhip's 
moſt obedient ſervant, 
 HoraTio NELSON. 
oqxuning-ſtreet, Oct. 6. Byadvices 
recelyed from his majeſty's miniſter 
at Conſtantinople, dated September 
3, It appears, that war has been de- 
clared by the grand ſignor againſt 
the French; that the French mini- 
ſter, with his legation, has been ſent 
to the caſtle of the Seven Towers ; 
and that ſome French merchant 


hips in the harbour have been 


taken poſſeſſion of. The Rutffian 

auxiliary ſquadron was in fight of 

Conſtantinople on that day. 
Downing-fireet, Oct. 9. By letters 
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from Switzerland, of the 18th of 
September, it appears, that on the 
8th and gth of that month the 
troops of the canton of Unterwald. 
en were, after a moſt ebſtinate re. 
ſiſtance, totally defeated by the 
French army. The moſt horrid 
carnage enſued, Stanz, the prin. 
cipal town of the canton, has been 
reduced to aſhes, and old men, wo. 
men, and children, put to the ſword 
without mercy ! The French had 
to contend with 1600 of the ãnhabi. 
tants of Unterwalden, who were 
joined by a few hundred volunteers 
from ,the neighbouring cantons, 
A ſmall body of peaſants from 
Schweitz ws PF prodigies of 
valour, and was the means of fay. 
ing the colours of the canton. The 
wretched remains of thi: unfortu. 
nate army have taken refuge in the 
mountains, 

[This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of L'Araignte 
French ſchooner privateer, mount- 
ing 4 four-pounders and 1 nine- 
pounder carronade, but pierced for 
ro guns, carrying 38 men, by his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Triton, capt. Gore; 
alſo, theRiver de Eſte Ondenenung, 
Dutch privateer ſchooner, of 8 
guns and 38 men, by his majeſty's 
armed ſloop Charlotte, commanded. 
by lieutenant John Williams, It 
alſo contains a letter from captain 
Lane, of the Acaſta, in which he 
ſtates, that, on the 1ſt of June, the 
Ceres, capt. Otway, chaſed la Mu- 
tine French privateer brig, of 18 
guns and 150 men, to windward of 
St. Juan; but, from the ſtate of the 
weather and ſhoal water, was un- 

able, for ſome days, to take poſſeſ - 
ſion of her; the crew, in the interim, 
had warped her cloſe in ſhore for 
the purpoſe of defending her from 
the beach; capt. Otway, however, 
ſent his boats the firft moment the 
weather 
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weather permitted (covering them 
with the Ceres), under the com- 
mand of lieut. 2 The 
enemy, having ſet fire to her, quit- 
ted, and formed in great numbers on 
the beach, keeping up a very 2 
fire on the boats; while taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of her, and ſtriking the co- 
lours, ſome of the Ceres“ thot hav- 
ing taken place below her water- 
line, ſhe filled, which making it 
impracticable to bring her off, the 
fire was permitted to take effect. 
The St. Joſef la Victoria, of 8 
guns (but pierced for 16) and 50 
men, from Europe, was chaſed on 
ſhore by the Acaſta, 6 leagues to 
windward of St. Juan; the boats 
of which ſhip being ſent to take 
poſſeſſion, and finding it impoſſible 
to bring her off, ſet fire to and com- 
letely deſtroyed her. Receiving 
intelligence, upon which was placed 
great dependence, that the French 
privateers were doing incredible 
miſchief off the N. E. end of Porto 
Rico, and two Spaniſh frigates be- 
ing daily expected at St. Juan, they 
immediately proceeded thither, and 
made the following captures off 
that port: viz. by the Acaſta, the 
St. Mary, of 4 guns and 28 men; 
the St. Antonio, pierced for 14 
guns: La Vengeance, of 6 guns, 
71 men, pierced for 10 guns; St. 
Joſef la Victoria, 8 guns, 50 men, 
wor for 16 guns, burnt; St. 

ichael Acandoa, 6 guns, 28 men, 
gp for 6 guns. By the Ceres, 

lly, 7 men; Goulette, 11 men; 
LAvanture, 14 men; La Mutine, 
13 guns, 150 men, burnt; Cargo, 
2 guns, f men, pierced for 4 guns, 
two ſmall ſchooners, ſcuttled; two 
{mall ſloops, ſcuttled; alſo, a pola- 
cre ſhip from St. Juan, And it 
alſo contains a letter from captain 
Eyre, of the Regulus, ſtating, that, 
having diſcovered five veſlels at 
anchor in Aguada bay, at the N. W. 
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end of the iſland of Porto Rico, he 
manned La Pouline, a French 
ſchooner, of 4 guns, and 32 men, 
which he had captured a few days 
before, and ſent her, together with 
the boats of the Regulus, under the 
command of lieutenant Good, to en- 
deavour to cut them out, proceed- 
ing in with the ſhip for their pro- 
tection and ſupport; the wind un- 
fortunately failing, neither the Re. 
gulus nor ſchooner could get in 
near enough to be of any material 
ſervice : the whole effort conſe- 
quently fell upon the boats; but, 
through the judicious arrangement 
and very ſpirited conduct of lieut. 
Good, well ſupported by lieutenant 
Holman and he junior officers and 
men under their command, three 
of the largeſt yeſſels, conſiſting of a 
ſhip, a brig, and an armed ſchoon- 
er, were brought away: and, had 
there been the ſmalleſt breath or 
wind, the ſame would have been 
the caſe with the other two, both 
which were alſo boarded, and in 
our . poſſeſſion for a conſiderable 
time : but it falling a dead calm at 
the moment the cables were cut, 
and not having boats ſufficient to 
tow ſo many veſſels, it became ne- 
ceſſary to quit ſome, in order to 
ſecure thoſe which appeared of the 
moſt importance. Mr. T. Finch, 
maſter's mate, a very promiſing 
young man, was killed by a grape- 
ſhot from one of the batteries, and 
was the only perſon hurt upon this 

occaſion. | 
10. At a court of common 
council this day, the lord mayor, 
after opening the court, laid before 
them the letter he had received from 
lord Neilſon, and preſented the 
ſword to the court, which was re- 
ceived with unbounded applauſe, 
It was agreed to refer it to a com- 
mittee of all the aldermen and a 
commoner out of each ward, to 
| conſider 


— 
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conſider the beſt manner of diſpoſing 
of the ſword, and report to the next 
court. It was then unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, that an humble and dutiful 
addreſs be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, on the glorious victory over 
the French, by his majeſty's fleet, 
off the Nile, on the firſt of Auguſt 
laſt, under the command of Sir 
Horatio Nelſon, K. B. rear-admiral 
of the blue, now baron Nelſon of 
the Nile, The ſheriffs were defired 
to wait on the king, on his return 
from Weymouth, to know his royal 
will and pleaſure when the court 
ſhall attend. The court thanked 
the ſheriffs for their very polite of- 
fer to go immediately to his majeſty 
at Weymouth, on the occaſion ; 
and it was referred to a committee 
to conſider of the moſt reſpectſul 
and beſt method of the court for 
conveying to the gallant lord Nel- 
ſon, officers, and ſeamen, the high 
ſenſe of their meritorious ſervices, 
Plymouth, OF, 15. This after- 
noon, at 5 o'clock, the long-boat, 
with 6 ſeamen, lately belonging to 
the Jaſon frigate, of 38 guns, capt. 
C. Sterling, arrived here. By them 
intelligence is received of the total 
loſs of that ſhip on the coaſt be- 
tween Breſt and Cape de Raz, on 
Saturday laſt, between three and 
four o'clock in the afternoon, In 
the forenoon of that day ſhe gave 
chaſe to five fail of French chaſſe- 
marces, and an armed lugger, which, 
on perceiving the Jaſon, made for 
the ſhore; and in following them ſhe 
ſtruck on a ſunken rock, and ſoon 
afterwards began to fill ſo rapidly, 
that it was deemed prudent to quit 
her without delay, in order to pre- 
ſerve the lives of the officers and 


crew; which was happily effect- 


ed without the loſs of a ſingle man. 
The 6 ſeamen, James Brown, Wil- 
ham Skinner, George Parker, Rich- 
ard Grover, James Oram, and John 
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chamber, with the followin 


toacbe, 


Hoares, who are arrived here, fe. 
queſted permiſſion of the officer to 
make their eſcape in the long-boatz 
which was acceded to, and they ſei 
fail at 7 on Saturday evening; pre. 
vious to which the Jaſon had near. 
ly filled with water, and the remain 

er of the crew were all land 
whom they ſaw march off under an 
eſcort of the military to priſon, 
Capt. Sterling, his officers, and 
ſhip's company, were all well and 
in good ſpirits, The above men 
had only one cheeſe, a piece of 
boiled beef, and a bottle of gin, to 
ſubſiſt on during their paſlage, 
which they ſtate to. have been moſt 
tempeſtuous indeed, the wind hay. 
ing blown a gale at 8. W. ever ſince 
they quitted the Jaſon. | 

16, Ata courtof common coun- 
cil held this day, the committee 
appointed to conſider the beſt man- 
ner of diſpoſing of the ſword pte. 
ſented to the court by admiral 2 
Nelſon, reported the following reſo- 
lution ; which was agreed to unani- 
mouſly: That the ſword delivered 
up to our gallant hero, lord Nelſon, 
by the French admiral, M. Blan- 
quet, be pur up in the moſt conſpi- 
cuous place in the common council 
in- 
8 engraved on a marble ta- 
blet : | 
«© The Sword of Monf. Blanquet, 

the commanding French Admi- 

ral, in the glorious Engagement 
off the Nile, on the firit of Au- 
guſt, 1798; preſented to the 

Court, by the Right Hon. Rear- 

Ad. Lord Nelſon.” 

The lord mayor was requeſted to 
communicate to lord Nelſon the 
high ſenſe which the court enter- 
tained of the invaluable preſent of 
this ſword. The thanks of the 
court, and a ſword of the value of 
200 guineas, were ordered to be 
prefented to lord Nelſon ; and — 

or 


* „ 
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lord mayor requeſted to order the 
ſame, and preſent it to the victori- 
ous admiral. The thanks of the 
court were alſo ordered to be given 


to captain Berry, and the captains, 


officers, and ſeamen, for their im- 
portant ſervices; and it was reſolv- 
ed that the freedom | ſhould, be pre- 
ſented. to captain Berry in a gold 
box of 100 guineas value. 10 
Admiralty Office, October 16. 
This gazette contains an account 
of the capture of Le Frangois 
French privateer, mounting 2 car- 
riage guns, 6 ſwivels, and manned 
with 23 men, by his majeſty's ſloop 
El Corſo, captain James;—alſo, a 
French brig privateer, called Le 
Levrier, pierced for 16 guns, and 
carrying 70 men, by his majeſty's 
ſhip Phaeton, captain 1 N | 
16. About halt after eight o'clock 
this evening, while the magiſtrates 
were in the execution of their of- 
ficial duty, a moſt furious and ou- 
trageous mob aſſembled round the 
marine police-office, and, after 
ſhouting, inſtantly attacked the 
windows, broke the outfide ſhut- 
ters, threw in large ſtones, and did 
a great deal of damage. As: ſoon 
a5 it was poſſible for the magiſtrates 
and officers to force their way to 
the ſtreet, the riot act was inſtantl 
read; but before this was effected, 
while the mob were attempting to 
break into the houſe, the officers, 
who were by this time armed, fired 
one or two piſtols ; but the mob 


continued notwithſtanding to be 


very outrageous, nor was it poſ- 
ſible to make the leaſt impreſſion 
until one of the mob, a coal-heaver, 
was ſhot, In a ſhort time after one 
of the officers was wounded in the 
hand by a piſtol ball, while ſtand- 
ing cloſe by Mr. Colquhoun and 
Mr. Hurriott, twoof the magiſtrates, 
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* Canada, Robuſt, Foudroyant, and Magnanime. 
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and ſoon. after it was diſcovered 
that a perſon named Franks, who 
was attached to the marine police- 
office | inſtitution, was mortally 
wounded. + | 

The riot appears, on examina- 
tion, to have originated with the 
aſſociates bf a coal-reaver, named 


Charles Eyres, who had been con- 


victed à few minutes before for 
ſtealing coals. A more ſudden at- 
tack, and a more furiated. mob, per- 
haps never was known ; and the 
narrownelſs of the ſtreet contributed 


in a conſiderable degree to the miſ- 
chief which was done; and nothing 


but the ſpirit ſhown by the officers 
would have prevented the outrage 


from extending to the deſtruction 


of the building. 5-4 
| Admiralty Office, Oct. 21, 1798. 
Lieutenant Waterhouſe arrived 
here late laſt night with the dupli · 
cate of a diſpatch from fir John 
Borlaſe Warren, bart. and K. B. 
captain of his majeſty's ſhip Ca- 
nada, to vice-admiral Kingſmill, of 
which the following is a copy 1 
Canada, Lough Swilly, Ireland, 
16th October, 1798. 
SIR, K 
In purſuance of the orders and 
inſtructions I received by the Kan- 
garoo, I proceeded with the ſhi 
named in the margin“, off Achill- 
Head, and on the 10th inſtant I 
was joined by his majeſty's ſhips 
Melampus and Doris, the latter of 
whom | 
enemy off Tory . Iſland and the 
Raſſes; in the evening of the ſame 
day, the Amelia a in the 
offing, when captain Herbert in- 
formed me he had parted with the 
Ethalion, Anſon, and Sylph, who 
with great attention, had contin 
to obſerve the French ſquadron 
ſince their ſailing on the 17th ult. 
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- 


directed to look out for the 


Ta 
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In the morning*of the 11th, how- 
ever, theſe two ſhips alſo fell in 
with us, and at noon the enemy 

were diſcovered in the N, W. 
quarter, conſiſting of one ſhip of 
80 guns, eight frigates, a ſchooner, 
and a brig. I immediately. made 
the ſignal for a general chaſe, 
and to form in fucceſſion as each 
ſhip arrived up with the enemy; 
whom, from their great diſtance to 
windward, and a hollow ſea, it 

was impoſſible to come up with be · 
fore'the rat. 

Th be chaſe was continued in very 

bad and boiſterous weather · all day 
of the 11th, and the following 

night; when, at half paſt five A. M. 


they were ſeen at a little diſtance 


to windward, the line of battle 
ſhip having loſt her main top- maſt. 
The enemy bore down and form- 
ed their line in cloſe order upon 


the ſtarboard tack; and, from the 


length of the chaſe, and our ſhips 
being ſpread, it was impoſſible to 
cloſe with them before ſeven A. M. 
when I made the Robuſt's ſignal 
to lead, which was obeyed with 
much alacrity, and the reſt of the 
ſhips to form in ſucceſſion m the 
rear of the van. | 

The action commenced at twen- 
ty minutes paſt ſeven o'clock, A. M. 
the Roſſes bearing S. 8. W. five 
leagues, and at eleven, the MHoche, 
aſter a gallant defence, ſtruck; and 
the frigates made ſail from us: the 
fignal to pnriue the enemy was 
made immediately, and in five hours 
afterwards three of the frigates 
hauled down their colours alſo; 
but they, as well as the Hoche, 
were 'obſtin-tely defended, all of 
them being heavy frigates, and, as 
well as the ſlip of the line, entirely 
new, full of troops and ſtores, with 
every neceſſary for the eſtabliſli - 


ment of their views and plaus in 
* Ireland, : 
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| [Olin 
I am happy to ſay, that the ef. 
forts and conduct of every officer 


and man in the ſquadron ſeemed * 
to have been actuated by the fame 


ſpirit, zeal, and unanimity in their 


king and country's cauſe; and! 
feel myſelf under great obligations 
to them, as well as the officers and 
men of this ſhip, for their exerti. 
ons upon this occaſion; which ill 
I hope, recommend them to their 
lordſhips' favour.” | 
I left capt. Thornborough after 
the action, with the Magnanime, 
#thalion, and Amelia, with the 
prizes; and am ſorry to find he i; 
not arrived; but truſt they will ſoon 
make their appearance, - 

I have the:honour to remain, fir, 

your moſt obedient , 

humble ſervant, 
* 1615-2 1:213 15774 Vols; Annan. 
P. 8. The ſhips with us in the 


action were the Canada, Robuſt, 


Foudroyant, Magnanime, Æthalion, 
Melampus, and Amelia. 
The Anfon joined us in the kt. 
ter part of the action, having loſt 
her mizen-maſt in chaſe the day 
before. : 

 T have ſent my firſt Lieutenant 
Turguand to take the command of 
the Hoche. 

22. This afternoon, at a quarter 
paſt 6, their majeſties and their o). 
al highneſſes the princeſſes arrived 
at Windfor from Weymouth in 
perfect health. | 
From the London Gazette, Of. 23, 
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Philadelphia, June 25, 1708. 
Mr. Marſhall, one of the three 
commithoners at Paris, who lately 

arrived front France by way 
New York, has been received with 
much diſtinction. He was met at 
ſome miles diſtance from Philadel- 
phia by the ſecretary of ſtate and 
ſome members of the ſenate, efcort- 
ed into town by a party of the ted 
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raiſed volunteer corps, and a pub- 
lic dinner has been ſince given to 
- him by the principal members of 
the two houſes of congreſs. 
Philadelphia, Fuly 16, 1 798. 
The meaſures adopted with a 
view to place this country in a ſtate 
of preparation for a war with 
France, continue to be carried on 
with confiderable ſpirit. The de- 
fenceleſs ſituation of the different 
ſea-port towns is particularly felt; 
and the erection or repair of the 
fortifications neceſſary hr the pro- 
tection of the moſt expoſed places 
is begun all along the coaſt of the 
Atlantic, with a great degree of 
energy. In ſome parts of the coun- 
try, particularly at New-York, in- 
dividuals have offered their per- 
ſonal ſervice, gratis, for the con- 
ſtruction of batteries. The ſum 
appropriated to this object by con- 
greſs is four hundred and thirty 
thouſand dollars: and an act has 
been paſſed, that when any indi- 
vidual ſtate, that happens to be 
indebted to the general union, ſhall, 
with the approbation of the preſi- 
dent, complete any fortification al- 
ready begun, or erect any additional 
works, the money thus applied ſhall 
be placed to the credit of that ſtate. 
The three frigates ordered by 
congreſs to be completed and 
equipped, the United — of 44 
guns, the Conſtitution of 44, and 
the Conſtellation of 36 guns, have 
found no difficulty in procuring 
their full complement of men, 
although the monthly pay, ſeven- 
teen dollars to able-bodied ſea- 
men, and ten dollars to ordinary 
ſeamen, is much inferior to the 
wages given at preſent by the cap- 
tains of merchant veſſels. 
A conſiderable addition to the 
number of theſe large frigates is 
likely to be made by voluntary ſub- 
teription; the merchants of Phila- 
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delphia have undertaken to con- 


ſtruct one of 44 guns: at Boſton 
upwards of one hundred thouſand 


dollars have been ſubſcribed for a 


fimilar purpoſe: at Baltimore, one 
hundred thouſand : at New York, 
Alexandria, Norfolk, Richmond, 
Charleſton, ' and ' almoſt all the 
conſiderable towns of the union, 
proportionate ſums have been ge- 
nerouſly contributed. ; 

The congreſs have authoriſed 


* 
- 


the preſident to build a conſiderable 


number of veſſels of inferior ſize :— 
6 of 32 guns, 12 of from 20 to 22 

ns, 6 of 18 guns, and 10 galleys. 
The number of revenue cutters, 
which carry from 8 to 14 guns each, 
is alſo to be multiplied alony the 
coaſts; aud the preſident is em- 
powered to increaſe their comple- 
ment of men to the number of 70. 
Theſe veſſels have been authoriſed 
by act of congreſs to take all French 
armed veſſels, arid to retake ſuch 
American veſſels as may have been 
captured, The exertions of the 
0 
couraged by a law ſecuring to them 
a certain ſhare in the value of the 
prizes they may make. The French 
privateer lately brought in by the 
American ſloop of war the Dela- 
ware, has been regularly libelled, 
and condemned in the court of ad- 
miralty here. The crews have been 
conſidered as priſoners of war, and 
are to be confined in Lancaſter 
Jail, "TR 

Congreſs has further ordered the 
formation of a corps of marines to 
conſiſt of five hundred men, un- 
der the directions of a major and a 
proper number of ſubaltern of- 
ficers; and it appears that it is 
likely to be raiſed without dif- 
fi culty. 

Much time has been ſpent in 
congreſs on a plan for better orga- 
nizipg and diſciplining the gulitia. 


(I 2) The 


cers and crews have been en- 
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The preſident has been authoriſed 
to purchaſe thirty thouſand ſtand 
of ſmall arms for the uſe of thoſe 
bodies of militia that are moſt 
in want of them, which are to be 
depoſited in convenient ſituations, 
and to be either lent to the. dif- 
ferent corps, or ſold to them at 
prime coſt. | 

The regular army. of the United 
States is alſo to. receive ſome in- 
creaſe: congreſs has authoriſed the 
railing of twelve new regiments of 
infantry, and ſix troops of light 
dragoons (which, with the two 
troops already exiſting, will form a 
regiment),. in addition to the pro- 
viſional army of ten thouſand men 
which the preſident has it in his 
power to levy in caſe of a threat- 
ened invaſion, By this means the 
regular army will amount upon the 


whole to between twelve and thir. 


teen thouſand men, excluſive of the 

proviſional one juſt mentioned. 
The volunteer corps proceed 

with very great ſucceſs. The ſpirit 


of enliſtment has been in ſome de- 
41 increaſed by a plan, adopted 
* 


congreſs, empowering the vo- 
lunteers to form themſelves into 
legions; that is to ſay, as it is un- 
derſtood here, into corps compoſed 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
A body of this kind has very 
ſuddenly acquired numbers and re- 
ſpectability, and is likely ſoon to 
have the full complement of two 
thouſand men. It is expected that 
thoſe volunteers who may offer 
their ſervice, in the whole extent 
of the United States, may, in the 
end, amount to from ninety to a 
hundred thouſand men. 
 Fienna, Oc. 4. The laſt ac- 
counts from Malta, which were 
dated the 26th of Auguſt, brought 
intelligence that the French troops, 
to the number of about two thou- 
ſand five hundred men, had, in 
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conſequence of the diſcontents of 
the inhabitants, which had broken 
out into acts of violence, re. 
tired within the forts, whither 
they had tranſported the powder, 
ond, as much flour as they could lay 
up in the magazine; and that, in 
order to. avoid the diminution of 
this ſtore, they compelled the in- 
babitants and the town, by the 
firing of a cannon, laden with x 
ball, over their houſes, to bring 
them, from time to time, ſufficient 
proviſions for their preſent con- 
ſumption, 65 

Conſtantinople, Sept. 8, 1798. Im. 
mediately upon receiving the news 
of the victory off the mouth of the 
Nile, the grand ſignor directed 
a ſuperb diamond aigrette (called 
a chelengk, or plume of triumph), 
taken from one of the imperial 
turbans, to be ſent to admiral fir 
Horatio Nelſon, together with a 
lice of ſable fur of the firſt qua- 
Ne directed alſo a purſe of two 
thouſand zequins to be diſtributed 
among the Britiſh ſeamen wounded 
at the battle of the Nile. 

Theſe preſents are to be con- 
veyed to fir Horatio Nelſon in a 
Turkiſh frigate. 

The following is a tranſlation of 
the note delivered to Mr. Smith, 
his majeſty's miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary, upon the occahon: ._ 

ranſlation.—It is hut lately, 
that by a written communication 
it has been made known how much 
the Sublime Porte rejoiced at the 
firſt advice received of the Engliſh 
ſquadron in the White Sea having 
defeated the French fquadron of 
Alexandria in Egypt. 

By recent accounts comprehend- | 
ing a ſpecific detail of the action, it 
appears now more poſitive that 
his Britannic majeſty's fleet has ac- 
tually deſtroyed by that action -= 
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| beſt ſhips the French had in their 
ſeſſion. - 


This joyful event, therefore, lay- 


ing this empire under an obligation, 
and the ſervice rendered by our 
much- eſteemed friend adm. Nelſon 
ou this occaſion being of a nature 
to call for public acknowledge- 
ment, his imperial majeſty, the 
powerful, formidable, and moſt 
magnificent grand ſignor has de- 
ſtined as a preſent in his imperial 
name to the ſaid admiral, a diamond 
aigrette (chelengk), and a fable 
fur with broad fleeves; beſides 
two thouſand zequins to be diſtri- 
buted among the wounded of his 
crew. And as the Engliſh miniſter 
is conſtantly zealous to contribute, 
by his endeavours, to the increaſe 
of friendſhip between the two 
courts, it is hoped he will not fail 
to make known this circumſtance 
to his court, and to ſolicit the per- 
miſſion of the powerful and moſt 
auguſt king of England, for the 
ſaid admiral to put on and wear 
the ſaid aigrette and pelice. 

Sept. 8, 1798. | 

Conſtantinople, Sept. 19, 1798. 
Vice-admiral Ouſchakoff's ſqua- 
dron is now actually under weigh 
tor the Dardanelles, &c. 

By letters juſt received from 
Smyrna, it appears, that the gene- 
ral meaſures of polioe adopted a- 
gainſt the French have been pur- 
ſued there with a more exemplary 
rigour than elſewhere. The indi- 
viduals of the French nation have 
been thrown into the common pri- 
ſons, and the whole French mĩſſion, 
including Jean Bon St. Andre, and 
his papers, laden on half-a-dozen 
rules, are upon their way hither 
under an eſcort. | 

Three French veſſels have been 
captured in the harbour, and the 
whole French property on ſhore 
confilcated, | 
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Admiralty Office, Oct. 23, 1798. 
Copy of a Lotte from the Earl of 
St. Vincent, K. B. Admiral of 
the Blue, &c, to Evan Nepean, 
Eſq. dated off Cadiz, the zoth 
September, 1798. 
SIR, | 
I incloſe two letters, repreſent- 


ing eminent ſervices performed b 
0 


cers and part of the crew of his 
majeſty's ſhips the Goliath and 
Alcmene. | 
I am, fir, &c. &c. 
ST. VINCENT. 


Goliath, off the Mouth of the Nile, 
the 25th Auguſt, 1798. 


SIR, | 
I have great pleaſure in inform- 
ing you, that, at half after one this 


morning, the boats of his majeſty's 


| ſhip Goliath, under the direction of 


lieutenant William Debuſk, attack- 
ed and carried, after an obſtinate 
action of fifteen minutes, the French 


national armed ketch Torride, 70 


men, commanded by Mr. Martin 
Bedar, lieut. de vaiſſeau, mounting 
three long eighteen-pounders, four 
ſwivels, and well appointed in 
ſmall arms: the caſtle of Berquier, 
under the guns of which the Tor- 
ride was moored, alſo fired for her 
ſupport; but the {kill and courage 
of lieut. Debuſk and thoſe under 
his command was ſuch as to baffle 
every attempt to ſave her. The 
French captain is badly wounded; 


1 have therefore ſent him on ſhore 


with a flag of truce. Lieutenant 
Debuſk is ſlightly wounded, and 
one of his people likely to ſuffer 
amputation of his left arm: the 
prize had - three killed and ten 


wounded; ſeveral of the priſoners 


eſcaped to the ſhore by ſwimming. 
I have, &c. &c. 


Tuo. FoLEvy. 
To captain Hood, 
Zealous. 
(13) 


Alemene, 


n PROVEN 
Alcmene, off Alexandria, 
- 1-00 Aug. 22, 1798. 


I beg leave to inform you that 
La Legere French gun-boat, mount- 
ing two ſix- pounders, ſome ſwivels, 
and 61 men, was captured this day 
by his majeſty's ſiip under my com- 
. 
Though every preparation was 
made for running along: ſide and 
boarding her, to ſave any diſpatches 
ſhe might have for Buonaparte, we 
could not prevent their being 
thrown overboard, which was 
however perceived by John Taylor 
and James Harding, belonging to 
the Alcmene, who, at the riſk of 
their lives (the ſhip, then going be- 
tween five and fix knots), daſhed 
overboard, and ſaved the whole of 
them, | | 


Both men were moſt fortunately. 


picked up by the boat that was ſent 
after them; and I conceive it my 
duty to make known the very ſpi- 
rited conduct they ſhowed on this oc- 
caſion, for the good of the ſervice. 

Jam, &c. Georct Horx. 
To Samuel Hood, eſq. 
Capt. of his majeſty's ſhip Zealous. 

La Legere is 40 days from Tou- 


-- Jon, bound to Alexandria with di- 


ſpatches for general Buonaparte. 


Admiralty Office, Oct. 23, 1798. 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. Gra- 
- ham Moore, Commander 6f his 
Majeſty's Ship Melampus, to Sir 


John Borlaſe Warren, dated at. 


Sea off Lough Swilly, the 16th 


inſtant. 


lx, 


I have the honour to inform yau, 
that on the 13th inſtant, at mid- 
night, being well up towards St. 
John's Point, we diſcovered two 
large ſhips cloſe to us on our wea- 
ther- beam: on ſeeing us, they 
hauled up on the oppoſite tack; as 
J had not the leaſt doubt of their 
being two of the enemy's fri- 


gates, we tacked and cloſed with 


1 1 


fect, ſhe tryiug to get away athwart 


* 


* 


| Od ober 
the neareſt in an hour, going 
ten knots, After hailing»and or. 
dering her to bring to without ef. 


out ſtern, we opened ſuch a fire 
upon her, as completely unrigged 
her in about twenty-five minut 
and forced her to bring to, andſur. 
render; ſhe proved to be La Reſo. 
lue French frigate, commanded by 
Jean Pierre Barqueau, mountin 
40 guns, and 500 ſeamen and troops 
on. board, the other frigate was 
L'Immortalite, of 44 guns, twenty. 
four pounders, on the main deck, 
and 600 ſeamen and ſoldiers: "ſhe 
made {eveval ſignals whilſt we were 
occupied with her conſort, but gave 
us no diiturbance, 
- Both on this occaſion, and dur. 
ing the action of the 12th, the of. 
ficers, ſeamen, and mines, of biz 
majeſty's ſhip under, my command 
diſplayed the utmoſt degree of zeal, 
alacrity, and gallant ſpirit; Mr, 
Martin the fir lieutenant, an old 
and good officer), with lieutenants 
Price, Elliſon, and Hole, of the 
mar.nes, conducted themſelves 
much to my ſatisfaction; and I 
experienced very great - aſſiſtance 
from, the ſteady good conduct of 
Mr. Emory, the maſter. 
As a very heavy gale of wind 
came on immediately after our 
boarding La Reſolue, the ſecond 
heutenant, Mr. John Price, with 
twenty-one. men, were all that 
could be thrown on board of her, 
with the loſs of our two cutters, 
That officer deſerves very great 
credit for his active exertion in 
clearing her of the wreck of her 
maſts and rigging, and in keep- 
ing company in ſo violent 3 
ſtorm; as our object was to diſable 
our antaganiſt before her conſort 
could aſſiſt her. La Reſolue had 
only ten men killed, and a great 
number wounded; but I am inex- 
preſſibly happy to add, that, in the 
Aion 
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action of the 12th, we had only one 
man wounded; and the affair of the 
13th did not deprive their country 
of the ſervices of a ſingle man of 
the brave crew of the Melampus. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
GranamM Moog. 
This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of La Velos 
Aragoneſa, Spaniſh-built frigate 
(letter de marque), of 30 guns and 
go men, Jaſe Eloy Sanchez com- 
mander, with a cargo from La 
Guayra, after throwing many of 
her guns overboard in the chaſe, 
by his majeſty's thip Aurora, capt. 
Digby ; alſo, De Elle Andenemin 
Dutch privateer ſchooner, of 
guns and 38 men, by his majeſty's 
armed ſloop Charlotte, commanded 
by lieutenant John Williams; and 
alſo, by his majeſty's ſhips Con- 
corde and Lapwing, La Buona- 
parte, of 8 guns and 72 men; 
L'Amazone, of 10 guns and 80 
men; Le Sauveur, of 4 guns and 
20 men; La Fortune, of 2 guns and 
22 men; and the Invariable ſchoon- 
er letter of marque, of 4 guns and 
20 men. | 
St. James, Of. 24. His ma- 
jeſty in council was pleaſed to or- 
der, that the parliament ſhould be 
prorogued from November 6, to 
November 20, then to meet for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs. His ma- 
jeſty alſo ordered that the embargo 
laid on ſhips and veſſels by the 
privy council, on July 27, 1798, 
ſhould be taken off, as far as re- 
lates to ſhips bound to any of the 
ports in the territories of the 
grand duke of Tuſcany. , 
This gazette alſo contains an or- 
der in council extending the ob- 


{ervance of fourteen day's quaran- 


tine to veſſels coming from Boſton 
and New-York, a malignant and 
infectious diſorder, of the nature of 
the plague, having appeared in both 


— 


thoſe places; and alſo an order to 
continue the bounties to ſeamen 
till Dec. 31, 1798. ssen 
| Admiralty-office, OA. 27. 
Copy of a Letter from the Right 
Hon. Lord Bridport, K. B. to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated at Spit- 
head, the 24th Inſtant, | 
SIR, | 1 
The incloſed copy of a letter 


which I received this morning will 


manifeſt to their lordſhips the cou- 
rage, ſkill, and intrepidity, of capt. 
Martin, his officers, and fhip's 
company, in the capture of t 
French frigate L'Immortalite, after 
a perſevering and brilliant action 
againſt a ſhip of fuch ſuperior force. 
| 1 BrropyorT, 
Fiieuard, Plymouth-ſound, Oct. 22. 
My Lord, 2 
In compliance with your orders 
of the 17th inſt, I proceeded with 
all poſſible diſpatch to the ſouth- 
ward, and on the 2oth inſt. having 
arrived in latitude 48 deg. 23 min. 
north, long. 7 deg. weſt, I had the 
ſatisfaction to fall in with a large 
French frigate, and, -after an hour's 
running fight, came to cloſe action 
with her, which laſted for 25 mi- 
nutes, when the Fiſhguard became 
rfectly ungovernable; the bow- 
ines, braces, topfail-ties, back- 
ſtays, and the whole of the run- 
ning-rigging, being cut to pieces. 
At this critical moment ſhe en- 
deavoured to make off; but the 
activity of the officers and ſhip's 
company, in repairing the damages 
and making fail, ſoon enabled us 
to cloſe with her again, and the 
fight was renewed and continued. 
with great ſpirit and reſolution for 
an hour and fifty minutes, . when 
ſhe ſurrendered to his miajeſty's 
ſhip, and proved to be L'Immorta- 
lite, a new frigate, mounting 42 
guns, twenty-four-pounders, on the 
main deck, and nine-pound:rs, with 


(14) forty- 
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forty-two-pound carronades, on 
the quarter-deck and forecaſtle, 
commanded by citizen Le Grand, 
who was killed in the action. She 
was one of the ſquadron that com- 
poſed the expedition to Ireland; 
and at the commencement of the 
expedition had on board 580 men, 
including general Menage, ſecond 
in command of the troops (who 
was alſo killed in the action), adju- 
tant- general. Crazey, and ſome fol- 
diers. I ſhould wiſh to recommend 
the ſteady good conduct of Mr. 
Carden, firit-lieutenant of the Fiſh- 
guard, on this occaſion, but not to 


the prejudice of any other perſon, 


as every officer and man on board 
behaved with that courage and in- 


trepidity which at all times di- 


ſinguiſh his majeſty's ſubjects in 
the preſence of the enemy. An- 
nexed is a liſt of killed and wound- 
ed. J am ſorry to ſay thirteen of 
our wounded men have ſuffered 
ſo much as to preclude all hope 


of their recovery, 
| J. B. MARTIN. 


Liſt of killed and wounded on 
board his Majeſty's Ship Fiſh- 
uard. | 
illed William Bennett, Rich- 
ard Wallis, John Caird, Edward 
Paine, I homas Sketton, George 
Snalum, George Morton, Solomon 
M<Cormick, John Maxworthy, 
— Williams. —Wounded, lieut. 
: errard, marines; ſeamen 23, ma- 
rines 2. | 
Total killed and wounded 36, 
Killed and wounded on board 
L'Immortalité. 
Killed Officers 10, men 44.— 
Wounded 61. 
Total killed and wounded 115. 
Admiralty-office, Of. 30. 

- Copy of a Letter from Capt. Dur- 
ham, Commander of his Ma- 
jeſty's Ship Anſon, to Evan Ne- 
pean, Eſq, dated in Plymouth 
Sound, .- 


PRINCIPAL: 


large ſhip to leeward, fortunately 


[Oftober, 


I beg leave to incloſe you a copy © V 
of 2 ſent by this poſt wu ba 
right hon, admirat lord Bridport, tio 

" Anſon, Plymouth-ſound, OA. ty, ha 

My Lord, f 101 M 

From the diſabled ſtate of his he 
majeſty's ſhip under my command to 


in the action of the 13th inſtant, 
and the wind remaining to the 8. W. 
] was unavoidably ſeparated from 
the ſquadron under the command 
of fir John Borlaſe Warren, 'bart, 
K. B. and drove conſiderably to 
the N. W. of Ireland. 1 have 

ſatisfaction in informing your Ford. 
ſhip, that on the 18th, at day-lipht 
in the morning, I diſcovered a 


for me, with the loſs of her fore 
and main-top-maſts (the Anſon be- 
ing by no means in a ſituation to 
chaſe), her mizen-maſt gone, main - 
yard and main · croſs-· trees; the bows 
ſprit and fore - yard ſhot through in 
rer places. I immediately bore 
up, and got alongſide of her. After 
an action of one hour and quarter, 
moſt gallantly diſputed, which does 
the higheſt honour to citizen Joſeph 
Andrien Segone, her commander, 
ſhe ſtruck; proved to be La Loire, 
one of the largeſt and fineſt frigates 
belonging to the republic, preſented 
by the city 'of Nantes, quite new, 
and never before at ſea, pierced for 
50 guns, mounting forty-ſix 18. 
pounders, having on board 664 
men (troops included), among 
whom are a number of artillery, 
Etat-major for three regiments. ' La 
Loire had 48 men killed, and 79 
wounded, was one of, the four fri- 
gates which the Anſon engaged the 
13th, and was making her eſcape 
from the coaſt, I beg leave par- 
ticularly to acknowledge the ſteady 
and good behaviour of my officers 
and petty officers; cannot avoid re- 
commenting to your lordſhip's no- 
tice my firſt lieutenant, Mr, John 
Hinton, whoſe conduct, not only 

5 5 upon / 
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upon this occaſion but many others, 
has met with my fulleſt approba- 
tion; not derogating from the be- 
haviour of lieutenants Meager, 
Manderſon, and Mr. William 
Chriſhop, the maſter. I have alſo 
to acknowledge the ſervices of lieu. 
tenants Bell and Derring, of the ma- 
rines, who commanded the carro- 
nades: as to my ſhip's company, 
they have been faithful compani- 
ons during four years in pretty ac- 
tive ſervice, and their conduct up- 
on all occaſions merits my warm 
approbation. Having fallen in, 
the night before the action, with 
his majeſty's brig Kangaroo, I or- 
dered captain Brace, from the An- 
ſon's diſabled ſtate, to continue in 
company, and am much indebted 
to him for the ſervices he has ren- 
dered me in taking poſſeſhon of La 
Loire, Herewith T ſend a liſt of 
the killed and wounded. - 
Killed; Alex, Duncan, quarter- 
maſter; Matthew Birch, ſeaman. 
Wounded; Mr. W. A. Bell, 
firſt lieutenant of marines; Mr. 
William Robilliard, Mr, Francis 
R. Payler, midſhipmen; Henry 
Wilſon, James Davis, John Adams, 
John Houſton, William Shaw, 
Peter Wilman, William Thomas 
(ſecond), Patrick Kelly, ſeamen ; 
James Cummings, Robert Dillon, 
marines, 10 

Incloſed is a liſt of the ſtores, &c. 
found on board La Loire republi- 
can frigate. 

Clothing complete for 3000 
men, 1020 muſkets in caſes, 200 
ſabres, 360 pouches, 25 caſes of 
mutket ball- cartridges, 1 braſs field- 
piece, with a great quantity of am- 
munition of different kinds, in- 


trenching tools, &. fl. Donna 
. Durnan, 


Copy of a Letter from the Com- 
mander of his Majeſty's Sloop 
Racoon, to Admiral Peyton. 


ers and 2 | 


_ rin-go-brah, of 10 carriage 
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Racoon, Downs, OR. 20. 
SIR, | | 
I beg leave to acquaint you, that, 
at fix A. M. on this morni 
Blackneſs bearing S. E. by E. di- 
ſtance 3 leagues, I diſcovered 3 
large luggers a- head; immediately 
made all ſail, and gave chaſe ; after 
a running fire of two hours, had 
the pleaſure to come up with and 
capture one of them, Le Vigilant 
lugger, mounting 12 fou nd- 
ae, Carryang s 
men (fix or ſeven of whom were 
left on ſhore at Boulogne), com- 
manded by citizen Muirbaſſe. On 
ſending my boats on board, I found, 
that in conſequence of being hulled 
in ſeveral places, ſhe was ſinking 
very faſt, which detained me a 
conſiderable time (in endeavourin 
to ſtop the leak), otherwiſe I mull 
have inevitably taken another be- 
fore they coul bly have reach. 
ed the coaſt of France, I have the 
pleaſure to ſay, that all the priſon- 
- ſafe on * as except thoſe 
illed by my firing; and e 
exertion was uſe — fave the vel. 
ſel, but to no effect; at 9 A. M. 
ſhe ſunk; ſhe was entirely new, had 
been out two cruiſes only, and 
taken nothing. One of the luggers 
in — Fad captured a brig, 
which I obſerved his majeſty's ſloop 
the Plover to take poſſeifion of, off 
Folkſtone, at 11 A. M. 
Ros: Lrovy, 
This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of the French 
ſchooner privateer Le Corfaire L'E- 
ns and 
8 ſwivels, part of which ſhe threw 
overboard, and between 40 and 
o men, by his majeſty's ſloop 
lover, capt. Chesſhyre. 


NOVEMBER. 


3. This gazette contains an ac- 


count of the deſtruction of a lug - 
ger 
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ger privateer, by being driven on 
the rocks of Cape La Hogue, by 
his majeſty's ſhip Arethuſa, captain 
Wolley. | 

. Admiralty. Office, Nov. 6, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Admiral 
Lord Viſcount Duncan, to Evan 


Nepean, Eſq. dated on board the 


Kent, Yarmouth Roads, Nov. 


1 e 

I have the ſatisfaction to ineloſe 
you, for the information of the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, a 
letter I received laſt night from 
captain King, of his majeſty's ſhip 
Sirius, acquainting me of his hav- 
ing captured two Dutch frigates, in 
which he has diſplayed equal ſpirit 


I am, &c. &c. 
DuxcaNn. 


Sirius, Grimſby Roads, Nov. 1, 1798. 


My Lord, | 

I have the honour to inform your 
lord{bip, that, in purſuance of or- 
ders: | received from vice-admiral 
fir Richard Onſlow, bart. I parted 
company with the fleet on the 
evening of the 23d uit. to recon- 
noitre the force of the enemy in the 
Texel. At eight A. M. onthe fol- 
lowing morning, the Texel bearing 


8. by E. ten leagues, 1 fell in with, 


the two Dutch frigates named in the 
margin *, at that time about two 
miles diſtance from each other. 

Paſſing within gun- hot of the lee- 
wardmolſt of them, 1 ſtood on until 
J could (upon tacking) nearly fetch 
the weathermoſt (the Waakzaam- 
heid), my object being to prevent 
their junction; and by this means, 
that being accompliſhed, I had the 


PER EN C MATES 


November, 


ſatisfaction to cut off the latter, and 
bring her to about nine O'cloch, 
when ſlie hauled down her colour 
and fired a gun to lee ward; as ſoon 
as the priſoners were exchanged, 7 
made ſail after the other; and, al. 
though nearly out of fight, I had 
the good fortune before ſive P. M. 
to bring her to a kind of running 
action, which continued about half 
an hour, within muſket-ſhot, at 
times, during which ſhe; kept 2 


ſmart but ill- directed diſcharge of 


annon and muſketry, when ſhe 

ruck to his majeſty's ſhip; ſhe is 
called the Furie, aud under the or- 
ders of the captain of the Waak. 
zaamheid, and had the comman- 
dant of the troops and a number of 
othcers on board. I am happy to 
add, there was only one man 
wounded by a. mutſket-ball, and 
that his majeſty's ſhip ſuffered but 
little, one ſhot through her bow. 
ſprit ; her rigging, - &c. but little 
cut. The loſs on board the Furie 
was eight killed and fourteen wonnd- 
ed : her hull, maſts, &c, have ſuf- 
fered much. 1 

I I ſhould. be wanting in. gratitude, 
were I not. to expreſs my acknow- 
ledgments of the ſpirited conduct 


manifeſted by all my officers and 


ſhip's company on this occaſion ; 
particularly ſo on. account of the 
reduction of numbers, by manning 
the other prize (in which I ſent Mr, 


Goſſet, my ſenior lieutenant), and 


in ſecuring the officers, troops, &c. 
taken out of her. | 
This expedition has been wait- 
ing an opportunity of ſailing fince 
the 21ſt of July laſt. They leſt 


* Waakzaamheid, captain Neirrop, fenior captain, mounting 26 guns, 24 nine- 
pounders on the main deek,'2 fix-pounders ou the forecaſtte, having 100 Dutch feamen 


and 122 French troops (total 222) on board, alſo 2000 ftand of arms, beſides other 


ordnance ſtores. 


Furie, captain Pietz, of 39 guns, 26 twelve-pounders on the main deck, and 10 fixe 


pounders on her quarter-deck and forecaſtle, with 153 Dutch ſeamen and 165 French 
broops (total 318) on board, alfo 4000 fland of arms, betides other ordnance fiores. 
| \ , Wd 


the 
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the Texel at eleven o'clock the pre- 
ceding night. M Ae 
Have the honour to be, &c. 
| Ricard KING. 
Admiralty Office, Nov. 10. 
Extract of a Letter frem Captain 
zorge Counteſs, Commander 
of His Majeſty s Ship Zthalion, 
to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated in 
Plymouth Sound, Nov. 8, 1798. 
1 have to requeſt you will be 
pleaſed to inform my lords com- 
miſioners of the admiralty, that, 
fince my letter of -22d September 
by captain White, of the Sylph, I 
continued to watch the motions of 
the French ſquadron in his majeſ- 
ty's ihip under my command (have 
ing with me the Anſon and Ame- 
lia), until the 4th of October at 
noon, when a hard gale of wind 
coming on, we loſt-hght of them 
in lat. 53 deg. 13 min. north, and 
long. 16 deg. 15 min. weſt, Sligo 
Bay bearing north 77 eaſt, diſtance 
91 leagues. The wind being off 
ſhore, we carried fail to get in with 
the land, to give the neceſſary in- 
formation. The Amelia ſeparated 
on the night of the 8th. I had pre- 
viouſly defired, in caſe of ſepara- 
tion, each (hip to make the beſt of 
her way to give the alarm. On the 
11th we fell in with the ſquadron 
under fir J. B. Warren; but, it 
blowing ſtrong, could not get on 
board to communicate any mtelli- 
gence ; but ſeeing the Amelia with 
him, I was ſatished he had all the 
information I could give, Soon 
after our joining the above ſqua- 
dron, the Anſon made the ſignal 
for the enemy, whom we difcover- 
ed coming down: but they hauled 
to the wind on obſerving us. We 
chated and kept cloſe to them 
during the night, and next morn- 
ing the attack commenced, which 
no doubt you have been fully in- 


formed of by fir J. B. Warren. 
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After the Hoche ſtruck, we purſued 
the weathermoſt frigate, who was 
making off, and. ſailed; very faſt, 
After a confiderable chaſe we came 
up with and engaged her; ſhe made 
an obſtinate reſiſtance for an hour 
and fifty minutes after we got a- 
breaſt of her, when ſhe ſtruck her 
colours, moſt of her ſails having 
come down, and five feet water in 
her hold. She proved to be the 
Bellone, of 36 guns, twelve-pound- 
ers, having 300 ſoldiers on board, 
beſides her crew. The ſquadron 
chafed to leeward, and of courſe 
we ſeparated, being * to re- 

main by the prize, and have been 
under the neceſſity of keeping the 
ſea ever ſince. | 
1 cannot ſpeak too highly of the 
bravery and conduct of all my offi- 
cers during the action, as well as of 
their extreme vigilance in watching 
them for | ſeventeen days. Mr. 
Sayer, firſt lieutenant, is in the 
3 and I can with pleaſure ſay, 
is majeſty has not a more zealous 
or a bettet officer. We had one 
man killed and three wounded. 
The enemy appear to have had 
twenty killed. 
to. On Thurſday laſt fir Richard 
Carr Glynn, kut. lard. mayor elect 
for the year enſuing, was ſworn at 
Guildball; when the chair and o- 
ther eufigns of mayoralty were ſur- 
rendered to him in the accuttomed 

manner. 10 

15. The dreadful devaſtation 
made in New-York by the yellow 
fever has ſubſided. No 4 than 

3000 of tlie inhabitants died durin 
the few months the diforder pre- 
vailed, - The inhabitants had re- 
turned to. New-York at the time 
the Weſtmoreland packet left that 
place, and might have done ſo at an 
earlier period, had they taken the 
precaution of having their houſes 
opened and fumigated, inſtead of 
returning 
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returning to them from the freſh 
air in the country, while the con- 


tagion ſtill hung about the buildings, 


and to which is attributed its re- 
maining ſo long. 

From the London Gazette, Nov. 13. 
Naples, Sept. 25. His majeſty's 


ſhips the Culloden, captain Trow- 


bridge, the Alexander, captain Ball, 
and the frigate Bonne Citoyenne, 
came into this port on the 18th in- 
ſtant in the evening. His Sicilian 
majeſty went out in his boat into 


the bay to meet them, as did nu- 


merous Engliſh and Neapolitan 
boats, The ſhips gave the royal 
falute to his majeſty. Admiral fir 
Horatio Nelſon, in the * hs, 
accompanied by the Thalia frigate, 
did not make his 8 in this 
bay until Saturday laſt the zad inſt. 
having been becalmed off Sicily. 
The king of Naples not only 
went off to meet the admiral, but 
inſtantly went on board the Van. 
guard, and ſtaid on board until that 


veſſel was at anchor in the port. 


The royal ſalute was given by all 
the king's ſhips, both on his Sicilian 
majefty's arrival on board the Van- 

ard, and on his leaving the ſhip. 
Te day being remarkably fine, nu» 
merous boats with colours and mu- 
fic attended the Vanguard, and all 
the ſhores and wharfs of Naples 
were crowded with a multitude of 
rejoicing people; and when the 


admiral came on ſhore, the recep- 


tion the Neapolitans gave him was 
expreſſive of the utmoſt kindneſs 
and gratitude. 
28. Every aſſiſtance has been 
—_ to the Vanguard, the Cullo- 
en, and Alexander, ſo that theſe 
ſhips will be fit to go again to ſea 
in a few days. Yeſterday his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Coloſſus, captain Mur- 
ray, with four victuallers, from 
Gibraltar, came to an anchor in 
this port. | 


PRINCIPAL 


A Novete 


This morning fir Horatio Nel. 
ſon has received a letter from fi 
James Saumarez, dated from ths 
port of Auguſta in Sicily, the 19th 
inſtant, reporting all well in the 
ſquadron under his command: and 
that he hoped, having got water 
and freſh proviſions, to fail from 
thence for Gibraltar the Wednef. 
day following. | | 

Captain Gage, in the Terpf. 
chore, arrived here this morn. 
ing. He left Malta the g6th in- 
ſtant, when ſir James Saumarez 
with his ſquadron, in conjunction 
with the Portugueſe ſquadron un- 
der the command of marquis Niz- 
Za, had ſummoned the French 
to ſurrender and evacuate” Malte, 
which was refuſed by M. Vaubois, 
the commander in chief of Va- 
letta ; and that fir James Saumarez 
was proceeding with his ſquadron 
and French prizes to Gibraltar, 
having left the Portugueſe to block 
Malta, and having, at the requeſt ef 
the Malteſe inſurgents, ſupplied 
them with a large quantity of am- 
munition and twelve hundred 
ſtand of arms from his French 

rizes. The Malteſe ſay that the 
rench are in the greateſt want at 
Valetta. 

Vienna, October 27. Intelli- 

gence was received on Thurſday 


afternoon from general Bellegarde, 
of the Auſtrians having, at the for- 
mal requeſt of the Griſons' govern- - 


ment, taken poſſeſſion of Coire and 
the important poſt of Richenau, 
and of detachments being on their 
march to occupy the reſt of the 
country. | |; 

Admiralty Office, Now. 16, 1 798. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain 

lumbine, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 

dated Haſtings, Nov. 15. 


T am to acquaint you, that this 


morning a French privateer having 


appeared off this place, and Mr. 


Wenham 
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Wenham having offered himſelt 
and cutter, the Lion, to go after 
her, I put on board her as many of 
the ſea fencibles as I thought ne- 
ceſſary, chaſed, and after a little 
firing, in which one Frenchman 
was killed, we took and brought 
her into this road, She is the Suc- 
«3, of Cherbourg, Nicholas Du- 
bois, maſter, with 4 guns and 24 
men; had been out four days, with- 
out making any capture. I beg 
leave to add, that the Haſtings men 
came forward on the occaſion with 
the greateſt zeal and readineſs. 
I have the bonour, &c. 

E. H. CoLumMBINE. 
18. On Sunday the Britannia, 
capt. Caleb Wilſon, of this port 
(belonging to Mr. Petrie), ſailed 
from Shields, laden with lead, ba- 
con, butter, bale-goods, &c. for 
London, having 11 or 12 paſſen- 
gers on board. On the Monday 
the wind ſhifted to the eaſt, bring- 
ing on a heavy ſea, which conti- 
nued till the Friday, during which 
time the veſſel beat about, and was 
driven to the northward, on the 
Staples, near the Fern iflands, op- 
polite Balmborough Caſtle, where 
ſhe was totally wrecked, and all on 
board, both crew and paſſengers, 
21 in number, unfortunately pe- 
riſhed. Part of the veſſel, with 50 
firkins of butter, a carpenter's and 
amedicine cheſt, have fince come 
aſhore. The body of a child has 
alſo been found, near Balmborough, 


(ſon of the late Mr. Major Heron 
of this town), his wife and two 
children; John Cook, ſoap- boiler, 
and his wife (the daughter of Mrs. 
Foreman in the Cloſe), both of 
which families were on a viſit to 
their friends here ; Thomas Scott, 
luipu tight, belonging to this town, 
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Amongſt the unfortunate ſufferers 
on this melancholy occaſion were 
Mr. Thomas Heron, cabinet-maker, 
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who has left a wife and three young 
children, and Andrew Ferguſon, a 
private in the Perthſhire” fencible - 
cavalry, at preſent ſtationed here: 
the names of the other paſſengers 
are as yet unknown. Amongſt 
thoſe belonging to the veſſel was 
Mr. John Watſon, the mate, bro- 
ther to the captain. ; equi 

Downing: treet, Nov. 20. A de- 
cree having been publiſhed by the 
French directory, declaring, that 
all perſons, natives of or originally 
belonging to neutral countries or 


countries in alliance with France, 


who may form a part of the crews. - 
of any of the king's ſhips of war 
or any other Britiſh veſſels, ſhall be 
conſidered and treated as pirates; 
his majeſty has directed it to be ſig 
nified to the commiſſary for t 
French priſoners in Great Britain, 
that if this decree ſhall, in any in- 
ſtance, be carried into effect againſt 
any ſuch perſons taken in any veſ- 
ſels the property of his majeſty or 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, and na- 
vigated under the Britiſh flag, it is 
his majeſty's determination. to ex- 
erciſe the moſt * = taliation 
againſt the ſubjects of the French 
republic, whom the chance of war 
has now placed or may hereafter 
place at the king's diſpoſal. 
Admiralty Office, Nov. 20. 

Copy of a Letter from Commodore 

Sir John Borlaſe Warren, K. B. 

to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on 

board the Canada, Plymouth 

Dock, Nov. 18. 

SIR, * a 

I have been waiting with great 
anxiety the arrival of the Robuſte 
and La Hocheat this port, to enable 
me to make a return of the killed 
and wounded in the different ſhips 
under my orders upon the 12th 
October laſt ; but, as I underſtand 
thoſe ſhips may be ſtill further de- 
tained by repairs at Lough Swilly, - 

| I ſend 


4 


a 
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the lord mayor in the chair: 


* 


1 fend the incloſed; which it was 
impoſſible for me to obtain before 


the preſent moment, as the whole 


ſquadron was ſeparated in chaſe of 
the flying enemv, and have ſuc- 
ceſſively arrived at this port; it was 


impracticable, therefore, to com- 


municate the particulars to their 


1 ſooner, or to ſtate the 


gallant conduct of captains 
'Thornborough and De Courcy, 
in the Robuſt and Magnanime, 


who, from their pofition in the van 
on that day, were enabled to cloſe 


with the enemy early in the action, 
and were zealouſſy and bravely ſe- 
conded by every other ſhip of the 


ſquadron, as well as by the intre- 


pidity diſplayed by the Anſon in 
the evening in obeying my ſignal 
to haraſs the enemy, aud in beat- 
ing off their frigates. 


For farther particulars I refer 


their lordſhips-to the letters they 
may have received from captains 
Counteſs'and Moore of the Atha- 


lion and Melampus. 


I am happy in refle&ing that ſo 
many advantages to his majeſty's 
arms have been purchaſed with ſo 
inconſiderable a loſs in the ſhips of 
the ſquadron, . : 


. - T have the honour to remain, 


Sir, 
your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
ms Joux WARRNEN. 
21, The following. declaration 
was unanimouſly ſubſcribed to, at a 


very numerous meeting of the mer- 


chants, bankers, traders, and other 
inhabitants, of the metropolis, held 
at the Manſion-houſe on this day, 

1. That the principle of finance 
reſorted to in the late ſeſſion of par. 
liament, namely, that of raiſing 
within the vear a conſiderable por 
tion of the ſum neceſſary for the 
public ſervice, had contributed, in 


from many deſcriptions of 
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an eminent degree, to the 
ment of public credit, and the 24. 
vantage of the community. 
2. That the meeting was never. 
theleſs of opinion, that the crite. 
rion then aſſumed, as the baſis of 
that extraordinary ſupply, had been 
found unequal in. its operation, in. 
aſmuch as it had failed to call 
forth a due ratio of contribution 
r{ons, 
3. That; impreſſed: with full con- 
fidence that the reſources of theſe 
kingdoms were adequate to the 
maintenance of the national ho- 
nour and independence, the meet. 
ing thought it proper to declare 
their readineſs to give their utmoſt 
ſupport to ſuch meaſures as the le. 
giſlature might deem beſt calculat. 
ed to call forth thoſe reſources in a 


more equal and effectual manner, 


truſting, that its wiſdom would de- 
viſe ſuch expedients for that pur. 
poſe, as, combined with our late 
glorious victories, might afford the 
means of further ſpirited reſiſtance 
to the power and pretenſions of the 
enemy, and - ſecure, not only the 
bleſſings we now enjoy, but alſo 
that ultimate object of all our ex- 
ertions—a ſafe and honourable 
ace. 

Dublin, Nov. 22. This morning 
exhibited a ſcene of diſtreſs, fortu- 
nately-very rare, in the harbour of 
Dublin. A tremendous. gale of 


wind at S. E. had blown inceſſant- 


ly for the three preceding days, 
but laſt night it increaſed to a moſt 
dreadful tempeſt ; two large mer- 


chantmen were driven from their 


anchors in Poolbeg, and ſtranded 
on the Clontarf ſhore ; two others 
ran upon the North Bull, when one 
of them overſetting, 14 of be 
crew attempted to make thelf 
eſcape in the boat, and were all 


drowned in the ſurf. The Active, 


Lee, from Liverpool to this ports 
W 
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was driven by the gale cloſe under 
Lord Clare's houſe at the Black 
Rock. A Welch ſloop foundered 
at her moorings in the Liffey, near 
the new docks; and the Kangaroo 
loop of war, which lay in the bay, 
was driven from her anchors over 
the bar, through Poolbeg, and up 
the Liffey as far as the Marine 
School, were ſhe at laſt was hap- 
pily brought up with the loſs of 
her guns, which ſhe had been 
obliged to throw overboard. Se- 
an boats and ſmall craft were 
ſunk in the tempeſt. 
Admiral Nelſon received the 
honours of the peerage in con- 
ſequence of his late gallant con- 
duct, and in this day's gazette the 
following additions were made to 
his armorial enſignnss. 
Whitehall, Nov. 20, 1798. The 
king has been graciouſly pleaſcd to 
give and grant unto the right ho- 
nourable Horatio baron Nelſon of 
the Nile, and of Burnham Thorpe 
in the county of Norfolk, rear- ad- 
miral of the blue ſquadron of his 
majeſty's fleet, and knight of the 
moſt honourable military order of 
the Bath, in conſideration of the 
great zeal, courage, and perſeve- 
1ance manifeſted by him on divers 
occafions, and particularly of his 


. 


able and gallant conduct in the glo- 


rious and deciſive victory obtained 
over the . French fleet near the 
mouth of the Nile on the firſt day 
of Auguſt laſt, his royal licence 
and authority, that he and his iſſue 
may bear the following honourable 
augmentations to his armorial en- 
fizns, viz, A cMef undulated ar- 
gent, thereon waves of the ſea, 
rom which a palm-tree ifſuant, be- 
tween a diſabled ſhip on the dex- 
ter, and a ruinous battery on the 
inifter, all proper; and for his 
creſt, on a naval crown or, the 


chclengk, or plume of triumph, x 
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prefented to him by the grand ſi- 
gnor, as à mark of his high eſteem, 
and of his ſenſe of the gallant con- 
duct of the ſaid Horatio baron 
Nelſon in the ſaid glorious and 
decifive victory, with the motto, 
„ Palmam qui meruit ferat; and 
to his ſupporters, being a failor on 
the dexter, and a lion on the ſini- 
ſter, the honourable angmientatiSs 
following, viz. In the hand of the 
ſaiſor à palm branch, and another 
in the paw of the Hon, both pro- 
r, with the addition of a tri-co- 
oured fſag and ſtaff in the mouth 
of the latter; which augtnenta- 


tions to the ſupporters to be borne 


by the faid Horatio baren Nelſon 


and by thofe to whom the ſaid dig- 
nity ſhall deſcend in viftue of his 


majeſty's letters patent of creation : 
and that the fame may be firſt duly 
exemplified according to the laws 
of arms, and recorded in the He- 
ralds*office. + © 
And alſo to order, that his ma- 
jeſty's faid conceſſion, and eſpecial 
mark of his royal favour, be regiſ- 
tered in his College of Arms, 
London Gazette, Nov. 24. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain 
Thomas Thompſon, of bis Ma- 
jeſty's late Ship the Leander, to 
Evan Nepean, - Efq. dated on 
board the Lazarette, at Trieſte, 
the 14th of October, 1798. 
S | 
Upon my arrival at this place, I 
immediately acquainted fir Hora- 
tio Nelſon with the capture of his 
majeſty's ſhip Leander, under my 
command, and beg leave to incloſe 
a copy of my letter to the rear-ad- 
miral, for the quicker information 
of my lords commiſlipners of the 
admiralty. T have, &c. 
Tx&Mmas Tnoursov. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain 
Thompſon, late Commander of 
his Majeſty's Ship W to 
8 ear- 
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Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nel- 
ſon, K. B. dated Trieſte, Oct. 
13, 1798. | 
It is with extreme pain I have to 

relate to you the capture of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Leander, late under my 
command, by a French 74 gun 
ſhip, after a cloſe action of fix hours 
and a half. On the 18th Auguſt 
laſt, being within five or ſix miles 
of the weſt end of Goza, near the 
ifland of Candia, we diſcovered at 


-day-break a large fail on the S. E. 


uarter, ſtanding directly for the 
nder; we were then becalmed, 


but the ſtranger bringing up a fine 


breeze from the ſouthward, we 
ſoon made him to be a large ſhip of 
the line. As the Leander was in 
officers and men upwards of 80 
ſhort of her -complement, and had 
on board a number who were 
wounded on the 1ſt, I did not con- 
ſider myſelf juſtified in ſeeking an 
action with a ſhip that appeared of 
ſuch conſiderable ſuperiority in 
point of ſize; I therefore took 
every means in my power to avoid 
it: I, however, ſoon found that 
our inferiority of ſailing made it in- 
evitable, and I therefore, with all 
fails ſet, ſteered the Leander a 
courſe which I judged would re- 
ceive our adverſary to the beſt ad- 
vantage, ſhould he bring us to bat- 
tle. At eight o'clock the ſtrange 
ſhip (ſtill continuing to have the 
good fortune of the wind) had ap- 
proached us within a long random 
ſhot, and had Neapolitan colours 
hoiſted, which he now changed to 
Turkiſh ; but this deception was of 


no avail, as I plainly made him to 


be French. At nine he had rang- 


ed up within a half gun-ſhot of our. 


weather quarter; I therefore haul- 

ed the Leander np ſufficiently to 

bring the broadſide to bear, and 

immediately commenced a vigo- 

rous cannonade on him, which he 
» 
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inſtantly returned. The ſhips con. 


-tinued nearing each other until half 


paſt ten, keeping up a conſtant 
and heavy firing. Te this time I 
perceived the enemy intending to 
rop us on board; and the Leander 
eing very much cut up in riggi 
fails, and yards, I was Ae 
the * air that blew, to prevent 
it. He ran us on board the lar- 
board bow, and continued along- 
fide us for ſome time; a molt ſpi- 
rited and well directed fire, hon. 
ever, from our ſmall party of ma. 
rines (combined by the ſerjcant), on 


the poop and from the quarter - deck, 


prevented the enemy from takin 
advantage of his good n 
he was repulſed in all his efforts to 
make an impreſſion on us. The 
firing from the great guns was all 
this time kept up with the ſame vi- 
gour; and a light breeze giving the 
ips way, I was enabled to ſteer 
clear of the enemy, and ſoon after- 
wards had the ſatisfaction to luff 
under his ſtern, and paſſing him 
within ten yards, diftin@ly. dif 
charged every gun from the Lean- 
der into him. | | 
All from henceforward was no- 
thing but a continued ſeries of 
heavy firing within piſtol-ſhot, 
without wind, and the fea as ſmooth 
as glaſs, I feel it unneceſſary to 
give you the detail of the effects of 
every ſhot, which muſt be obvious 
from our ſituation ; I ſhall there- 
fore. content myſelf with aſſuring 
you, that a moſt vigorous. canno- 
nade was kept up from the Leander, 
without the ſmalleſt intermiſſion, 
until half paſt three in the after 
noon. At this time, the enemy 
having paſſed our bows with a light 
breeze, and brought himſelf on 
our ſtarboard fide, we found that 


our guns on that fide were nearly 


all diſabled by the wreck of our 
own ſpars that had all fallen on = 
e. 
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de. This produced a n 
our fire, and the enemy took this 
time to alk us, if we had ſurren« 
dered? The. Leander was now 
totally ungovernable, not having a 
thing ſtanding, but the ſhattered 
remains of the fore and main-maſts 
and the bowſprit, her hull cut to 
pieces, and the decks full of killed 
and wourided ; and perceiving the 
enemy, who had, only loſt his mi- 
zen · top· maſt, approaching to place | 
himſelf athwart our ſtern; in this 
Vv defenceleſs fituation, I aſked cap- 
tain Berry if he thought we could 
do more ? He co- incided with me 
that further reſiſtance was vain and 
impraticable3 and, indeed, all hope 
of ſucceſs having for ſome time 
vaniſhed, I therefore” now dire&- 
ed an anſwer to be given in the af-- 
frmative, and the ehemy ſoon after 
took poſſeſſion of his majeſty's ſhip. 

I cannot conclude this account 
without aſſuring how much advan- 
tage his majeſty's ſervice derived 
during this action from the gallant- 

aud activity of capt. Berry of 
4 Vanguard: I ſhould alſo be 
wanting in juſtice, if I did not 
bear teſtimony to the ſteady brave- 
ry of the officers. and ſeamen of 
the Leander, in this hard conteſt, 
which, though uaſucceſsſul in its 
termination, will fill, I truſt, enti- 
tle them to the appfobation of their 
country, The enemy proved to 
be the Genereux, of 74 guns, com- 
manded by M. Lejoille, chef de 
diviſion, who had eſcaped from the 
action of the 1ſt of Auguſt, and, be- 
ing the rearmoſt of the French 
line, had received little or no ſhare 
of it, having on board goo men, 
about 100 of whom, we found had 
been killed in the preſent conteſt, 
and 188 wounded. I incloſe a liſt 
of 18 loſs in killed and wounded 
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in the Leander, and have the ho- 
hour to be, &c. R 
Tuns THOMPSON. 
A Return of Officers and Men 
killed and wounded on board his 
Majeſty's Ship Leander, on the 
"18th of Auguſt, 1798. "Is 
Officers killed — Mr. P. Downs, 
mid ſhipman; Mr: Gibſon, mid- 
ſhipman of the Caroline; Mr. Ed- 
ward Haddon, midſhipman. 
© Twenty-four ſeamen killed. 
Marines killed—Serjeant Dair, 
and 7 privates. heed, 
"-Total—; officers, 24 ſeamen, x 
ſerjeant, 7 marines, killed. 
Officers wounded. - capt. Thomp - 
fon, badly; lieutenant Taylor; 
lieutenant Swiney; Mr. Lee, ma- 
ſter; Mr. Mathias, poatſwain, badly 4 
Mr. Lacky, 'maſter's-mate ; 9. 
Nailor, midſhipman. 1 
Forty-one ſeamen, 9g marines. 
Total—7 officers, 41 ſeamen, 9 
marines, wounded. 299 
_ Tromas Tuonrsor. 
Admiralty Office, November 23. 
Letters, of which the following 
are extract and copy, have been re- 
ceived at this office. the” 


Extract of a Letter from Captain 
Samuel Hood, of bis Majeſty's 
Ship Zealous, to Rear-Admiral 
Lord Nelſon, K. B. dated off 

Alexandria, Sept. 19, 1798. 
I ſhould have diſpatched the 

Emerald to you on the ad inſtant, 

agreeably to your orders; but know- 

ing the French had poſſeſſion of 

Damietta, alſo having information 

they had ſome veſſels likely to fail 

from thence, I directed captain 

Hope, in the Alcmene, to proceed, 

off the place with the Fortune pola- 

cre, and endeavour to deſtroy any 
veſſels he might fall in with, that 
(K). were 


. 
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were belonging to or affiſting the 


- 


Or the 2d inſtant, bis majet 8 


- ſhips Seahorſe and Emerald cha fed 
in ſhore, where ſhe anchored near 


the town. of- the Arabs, the French 
gun-boat ( aw/o L'Anemone, 
commanded by enſeigne de vaiſſeau 
Garbon, of 4 guns and 62 men, 
having on board general Camin, 


and citoyen Valette, aide-de-cam 


to general Buonaparte, with di- 
38 from Toulon, which place 
they left the 27th of July, and Mal- 
ta the 26th Auguſt. On the ap- 
proach of the boats of our fhip, ſhe 
fired on them, cut her cable, and 
ran in ſhore into the breakers. Ge- 
neral Camin and aide:de-camp Va- 
lette, having landed with the di- 


ſpatches, and whole of the crew, 


were immediately attacked by the 
Arabs. The two former, and ſome 
N making reſiſtance, were 
killed, and all the reſt ſtripped of 
their clothes. Her commander and 
a few of the men, about ſeven, made 
their eſcape naked to the beach, 
where our boats had by this time 


am happy in ſay- 
ing the humanity of our people ex- 
tended ſo far as to fwim on ſhore 
with lines and ſmall caſks to fave 
them, which they fortunately effe&t- 
ed. Amongſt theſe was particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed a young gentle- 
n, midſhipman of the 
who brought off rhe commander, 
Garbon, at the hazard of his own 


Elfe, through the ſurf. 


Atemene, off Damietta, Sept. 21. 
SIR x I 
I e the honour of informing 


Frou that I arrived yeſterday off Da- 
mietta, and, purſuant to your or- 


ders, cut out all the veſſels that were 


anchored in that road, being eight 
in number, loaded with wine and . 


— p R 1 N 0 


merald, 


— 


- 


* 
| 


IT AL _ [Nortitby, 


other neceſſaries for the French 
army, , I am, &c, 8 
ä GEorce Hops, 
To Samuel Hood, eſq. cap> | 
tain of his, tnajeſty's ſhip 

_ Zealous, &c, &. 

_ [This gazette/alfocontatns anac- 
count of. the deſtruction of an 
armed lugger, and the capture of 
her conſort, La Fouine, of 8 guns 


and 26 men, by his majeſty 


ſloop Sylph, capt, White ;—allo of 
the capture of L'Entreprife, French 
privateer lugger, mounting 12 ſwi. 
vels, with.muſkets, piſtols, ſwords, 


 half-pikes, &c. by. his majeſty . 


cutter the Georg, lieut. Patey.] 
30. Was obſerved as a day of 
public thankſgiving for the late 
great nayal victor x. 
4... 4 , Plymouth, Nov. 25. 
Extract of a Letter received by 
Vice Admiral Kingimml, from a 
Gentleman reſiding near Dun- 
ſanaggy xp | 
1 feel much concern at being 


obliged to give you the melancholy - 


information of the loſs of the zlar- 
gate tender, with all ber crew (aj in 


arrived, and begged on their knees number), on this coaſt in the late 


to be faved. 


violent ſtorm. On Saturday night 
laſt, in a dreadful gale of wind at 
N. W. about nine o'clock, a gun 
was heard, ſuppoſed to be from a 
veſſel in diſtreſs ; and ſoon after a 
brig was driven upon a ridge that 
runs out from the main land to the 
iſtand of Enniſboffin, and almoſt 
inſtantly went to pieces, as I be- 
lieve this place is one of the moſt 
dangerous for a veſſel to touch upon 
in any weather, The wreck was 


ſo complete, that, when I got to. 


the ſhore the next Morning, the 
ſtern of the veſſel was lying a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the wreck 
of the ſhip, and the whole altoge · 
ther broken into different ap 
From a piece of paper taken up 

33 along 
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Jong the ſhore only” can it be . tricate Kim from the reins, and had 


known what the veſſel Was. One 
er mentions the Margaret ten- 


bw John Pollexfen, lieutenant and 
commander; Colin , Roſs, maſter 
add commander: it ſeems to be a 
return of the men on board. The 
bodies of nine men and one wo- 
man have been driven on ſhore, 
and buried here: ſcarcely any thing 
from the wreck has been ſaved: 
ſhould any thing more be found, I 
ſhall write agal n. | . 

am, ſir, &c. 
25 vB OLPHERT, 


Manchefter,” Nov. 26. A coach- 


driver, late laſt night (near the hour 
of twelve), drove his vehicle into 
our river, near the Old Bridge, for 


the purpoſe of waſhing ; when, the 


current running ſtrong, the horſes 
were ſoon driven into the centre of 
the ſtream, forced under one of the 
zrches, and in that ſtate (too ſhock- 
ing almoſt to conceive) they ſwam, 
with the man on the box, through 
Blackfriars-hridge, fighting and 
ſtruggling for their lives till one 
in the morning. The poor fellow, 
in his endeavours, had entangled 


his legs in the reins; but from 


them he extricated himſelf with a 
knife; when, fortunately coming 
nearly in contact with a dyer's flat, 
he, by an aſtoniſhing effort, jumped 
from the box on the ſame, where 
he lay ſeveral minutes in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility. The horſes, after 
ſwimming about the river ſome 
time, followed their maſter to the 
flat, and attempted to raiſe their 
tore-feet upon it: the poor man, 
with the little ſtrength he had left, 
held up the head 1 one of the crea- 
tures, till, with a convulſive groan, 
it expired in his arms. From the 
active aſſiſtance of ſeveral perſons 

utracted by the cries of the coich 

man, they had fo far ſucceeded in 
ſecuring the other horſe as to ex- 


got him nearly half up Mrs. Dux- 
's ſteps, when, owing to the 
tempeſtuouſneſs of the night, he 


ſlipped from their holds, and again 


plunged into the river; after which 
nothing more was ſeen of him. 
. would it have been had the 
calamity ended here: curioſit 

(early in the morning following 

called crowds of people together, 
to ſee the bodies of the horſes float- 
ing ; among others a group of nine 


or ten women and children very 


incautiouſly got together on a dy- 
er's ſtage, hanging over the river 
near the New Bridge; when, ſhock- 
ing to relate! the bottom of the 
ſtage gave way, and they were all 
in an inſtant precipitated into the 
river. Three were recovered be- 
fore life was gone; the ſtrength of 
the current rendered every endea- 
vour to ſave the others ineffectual, 
and they were all ſwept away! On 
how flender a thread does human 


life hang! the inſecurity of theſe 
ſtages, from the number of years, 


they have been erected, renders 
it a matter of aſtoniſhment that 
even- an individual will truſt his 
perſon thereon. The following are 
the names of the unfortunate ſuf- 
ferers: miſs Martha Rhodes, miſs 


Anna Reed, miſs Jane Holliday; 


Ellen Neild, Sarah Petty (Mrs. 


Duxbury's ſervants), and Richard 


Boardman, A woman and her 


child are alſo ſaid to have periſhed. 


A boy was ſaved, and fetched out 
by a dyer's dog. The ſagacious 


animal returned for a woman, but, 
alas! he was too late. N 


29. A grand match of ploughing 
againſt time was lately performed iu 
indſor great park, between the 
oxen belonging to his majeſty, and 
thoſe, of lord Somerville, the preſi - 


dent of the board of agriculture,, 


which his lordſhip had brought, 
r (K 2) together 
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together with his plough, from 


Somerſetſhire. Half an acre of 
ground being meaſured, lord So- 
merville's oxen, four in the plough, 
ſtarted firſt, and performed the taſk. 
in an hour and. twenty minutes. 
The machine went over two fur- 
rows at a time. His majeſty's oxen 
were then put to the plough, fix in 


number; but loſt the match by 
forty minutes. Among other ſpec- 


tators of diſtinction, were the duke 


of Clarence and prince Erneſt, 
"DECEMBER. | 
Admiralty Office, Dec. 1, 1798. 


This gazette contains an account 
of the capture of L' Hirondelle, of 


20 guns and 50 men, by his ma- 


jeſty's ſhip Ambuſcade. 

[This gazette likewiſe contains 
two orders in council, dated the 
28th ult. for prolonging for fix 


months, from the 10th and 16th 
inſtant, the prohibition of the ex- 
portation of lignum vite and 
military ſtores.] i Bhi 

3. L'Aigle, of 38 guns, lately 
loſt in the Mediterranean, was go- 
ing at tke rate of thirteen knots an 
hour, when ſhe ſtruck on a rock 
on the coaſt of Barbary. The vio- 
lence of the ſhock threw ſeveral 


officers and others from their beds, 


and carried all the maſts by the 


board. The night was extremely 


dark; the fea, which was high and 
increaſing, poured in in all direc- 
tions. upon our people, u ho, though 
for ſome time with fcarce a proſpect 
of deliverance, yet, to a man, pro- 


videntially reached the fhore, by 


means of ſpars, caſks, & c. As ſoon 


as the dawn broke, captain Tyler 


perceived that. the ſhjp, though 
completely a wreck, had not gone 
to pieces; he, therefore, to pre- 
vent her being of any uſe to the 
enemy, burned her to the water's 
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edge; at which the bey, who ſhortly 
kx ſent for oe PRs a | 
much diſpleaſure, ſaying the wreck 
was his property; but an afſurince 
from captain Tyler, that be a&ed 
in conformity. to his orders, and an 
acquieſcence to the defire of the 


bey to give him ſuch things as he 


might be able_to recover from the 
wreck, perfectly reconciled him. 


His people, however, took a liking 
to each of the watches, and a e 


other things our poor fellows pol. 


ſelſed; and, by imperative requeſts, 
obtained from 


m all they could 
give away, / Hh ES 
©. Admiralty Office, Dec. 4. 
This gazette contains a letter 
from captain Stopford, of the 
Phaeton, ſtating, that he had cap- 
tured a French brig privateer called 
La Reſolue, mounting 18 guns, 
and carrying 70 men, as the was 
returning from a craife, in which 
ſhe had captured an Engliſh mer- 
chant ſhip called the General Wolfe, 
and an American ſloop; which lat- 


ter was re- captured by the Stag. 


6. Yeſterday a general eourt was. 
held at the Eaft India houſe, at the 
requiſition of certain proprietors, 
for the-purpoſe of re-confidering a. 
reſolution of the court of direc- ' 
tors for granting a penſion of 29000. 
to lord Hobart, and which reſolu- 
tion was negatiyed by the laſt ge · 
neral court. 2 

The letter convening the court 

having been read, 2 
Sir John Hippeſtey took a re- 
view of the proceedings of the laſt 
court, when an unanimous Teiolu- 
tion of the directors was negatived. 
He agreed that the general court 
ought to be a great conſtitutional 
check upon the executive body, 
but it ought not to be improperly 
exerted. Sir John then called for 
a variety of documents, which 
having been cead, he proceeded ta 
| expatiate 


498) 0 b RRE NO ES. (700 
expatiate on the general merits of F the government of Ma- 


lord Hobart, and more particular] 
that part of his goverument whic 
went to expedite the expedition to 
the Manillas, and his ſubſequent ' 
countermand of the movements of 
a force which might have left the 
coaſt of Coromandel in a defence- 
leſs ſtate. —This was the at of a 
great ſtateſman; and, had it, been 
the only feature of his c 
well entitled him to the protection 
of the company. His lordſhip 
alſo, during the conduct of the 
treaty with the ſiſter country, had 
been of great ſervice to the com- 
pany, by bringing a not very po- 
pular meaſure to a happy conclu- 
ſion— Much had been ſaid of diſ- 
putes in India - Were ſuch diſputes 
without a precedent ? Had not lord 
Macartney been obliged to undergo 
a ſimilar warfare with the nabob ? 
The fa& was too notorious; and it 
was not perhaps the worſt compli- 
ment which could be paid to a 
governor, that he was not upon 
it terms with the durbar, 
een ſaid, that as lord Ho- 
bart had been ſuperſeded by go- 
vernment, let government recom- 
penſe him; but he could never 
arate the intereſts of 'the board 
controul and the India company. 
The preſident was not acting as 
merely a_ king's miniſter ; his acts 
were thoſe of the company, and 
could noc be diſconnected. After 
dwelling upon the different ad- 
dreſſes to his lordſhip from India, 
fir John concluded with moving, 
that this court doth approve and 
confirm the reſolution af the court. 
of directors of 18th Auguſt laſt, 
whereby a penſion of rgool. is 
granted to lord Hobart, payable 
out of the territorial revenues in 
India, for the period of this com- 
pany's excluſive charter, if he ſhall 
ſo long live, from the time of his 


e | ; 414 
Mr. Watſon ſeconded the mo- 
tion. Jer 
The chairman, in behalf of the 
court of directors, thought himſelf 
called upon te deliver a plain tale 
—truth demanded no ornament— 
He then related in clear and con- 
ciſe terms the hard ſhips which lord 
Hobart experienced in being de- 
prived of the ſucceſſion to the go- 
vernment- general. In ſpeaking 
highly of lord Hobart, he did not 
mean to give unqualified approba- 
tion; it was in the nature of man 
to err. In ſtating why his lord- 
ſhip was recalled, he muſt take 
very delicate and tender gowns 
The death of the nahob of Arcot 
induced his lordſhip to endeavour 
to place that rich and beautiful 
country under the protection of 
the company. Had he ſucceeded, 
no recompenſe would have been 
too great; he however failed, and 
became involved in a diſpute with 
the government- general; the mind 
of the reigaing prince of courſe 
became ahenated to his Jordſhip. 
Under theſe circumſtances, it might 
not have been ſo politic to ſend his 
lordſhip to Bengal. Very: fortu- 
nately for this country, the doc- 
trine of penſions and rewards was 
not exploded; the ſy!tem was good 
in itſelf; it was only the abuſe of 
it that'was to be guarded againſt; 
the whole grant could not be fairly 
reckoned at more than fifteen thou. 
ſand pounds, the produce of a 
ſingle year's poſſeſſion of the go» 
verument- general. | 
Mr. Inglis, in very foreible and 
able terms, ſupported the motion, 
Sir Francis Baring 'ſtited, that 
the gentlemen out by rotation were. 
equally anxious to have the merits 
of the noble lord rewarded as the 
preſent court af directors. 
(K 3) Mr. 


(359) 
Mr. Bepſley gave his teſtimony 


as to the care and deliberation with 
- which the court of directors had 
proceeded in their recommendation 
of lord Hobart to the proprietors ; 


it was not the mere whim of the 


moment, but the unanĩmous reſult 
of a diſcuſſion not of an hour, but 
of days and weeks. bt 

Mr. Chiſholme would not have 
intruded, had not his regard for 
the noble lord induced him to take 
a long journey, in order that he 


Might not give a ſilent vote. Had 


his lordſhip, during his govern- 
ment, done nothing elſe but ſup- 
2 uſurious loans, he would have 

entitled to the higheſt re- 


wards: the only objection he had to 
the propoſed penſion was, that it 


* 


was too ſmall. | | 
Mr. Moore ſaid, that, however 


unpleaſant it might be to oppoſe a 


rſonal motion, he muſt yet do 
is duty; the perſonal character of 


lord Hobart was out of the que- 


ſtion: his merits might be great, but 


that room was not the,place to re- 
ward them in, Whatever, might 
be the immenſe -property of the 
noble mover, he ſhould reſiſt his 
doctrine, that it gave him any claim 
over the property of others; writ- 


ten documents had been produced, 


which muſt ever outweigh oral 


compliments. The recall of lord 
| Hobart was à breach of faith upon 
the part of the miniſter—the whole 


India ſtock would not make good 
all his breaches of this kind—(a 
cry of order)—all particular diſcuf- 
fjons muſt lead to general ones; as 
one of the old ſchool, he muſt talk 
a little about penſions previous ta 
the eſtabliſhment of the board of 
controul, It was not to the mo- 
dern itinerants, who went back - 
ward and forward, like buckets, to 
bring ſomething with them, we 
were to look. Mr. Verelſt called 


dereu i 


0 l * - 
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for no pepſion, yet the fell g · 
fice to Rope 3 * 


un Aa 
blue marble at Minſter, in the iſle 
of Thanet, unlamented and for. 
otten. Mr. Cartier, and Mr, 
erelſt, the father of India, 57 | 
no other reward but integrity. It 
had been ſaid by an hon. director, 
that the board of controul had fav. 
ed India; this he would deny, the 
reverſe was the fact (a cry of or. 
der) —the peuſion liſt amounted, 
ſince 81, to 26, 00l.—all ſpringi 
from a ſource of happy controul, 
Courts of. judicature were added; 
the Iriſh eſtabliſhment was tranſ. 
ferred to Leadenbal|-ſtreet; . pen- 


ſion was the paſs-ward of ſuper- 


ceflion ; the univerſal panacea for 
degraded honour : the miniſter had 


ways and means to reward lord 


Hobart, without readering him an 
imbecile, There was a vacancy in 
the board of cantroul ; it was filled 
up by a young man of the name of 


Dundas, no doubt for ſervices. to 


be rendered. Why not give lord 
Hobart this place? If the peuſion 
was brought forward for ſervices 
rendered, and not for a miniſterial 
breach of faith, he would be the 
firſt to ſecond it; but the fact was, 
the company's funds did not war- 
rant ſo laviſh an expenditure. On 


the other ſide of the water, it ſhould 


appear by the Calcutta gazette, that 
the faith and credit of the company 
were at public auction. But to e, 
turn to the good actions of the 
board of controul—an attempt to 
coerce the Britith army; it was the 
appeal of the- proprietary which 


alone ſaved that army. What was 


the next gaod thing the board did 
Why, large ſalaries preſented to its 
members for what was origipally to 
be done without fee or reward. 
Then a penſion to lord Macartney 
of 150014 For what ? Services ren - 
Jo, it was à claim fox 
36,g0ol, 


1798.] 


16,0001. arrear of ſalary. Then 
came general Sloper—then general 
Dalling: but being heartily tried of 
ſo hateful a ſubjeR, he ſhould con · 
clude with moving to adjourn. . , 
The chairman explained, and 
accounted for the magnitude of 
the penſion liſt, 200g]. of * 
went to military regulations of of- 
ficers retiring; goool. were granted 
by the court to marquis Cornwallis 
and Mr. Haſtings; the remaining 
part was appropriated to ſupport 
the declining years of retiring ſer- 
vants, and to chear the widows and 
fatherleſs, The company's. affairs 
were infinitely ſuperior to his moſt 
ſanguine expectations. All the 
progeny for the two laſt years had 
n anticipated. The treaſuries 
in China and Bengal were ſo well 
ſupplied, as not to demand any in- 
creaſe of capital. For this ſtate of 
proſperity, the company was in- 


chairman, Mr. Inglis. N 
Mr. Durand ſaid, that the de- 
bate had taken a moſt unprecented 
turn; the mover had blended merits 
and injuries moſt ſtrangely. Be- 
fore he proceeded, he muſt aſk a 
po jo of law relative to the pre- 
umed compact with lord Hobart, 
Was that compact conſiſtent with 
the charter ? (a cry of queſtion.)— 
It was no uſe, Mr. 1 — ob- 
ſerved, to call for queſtion till he 
had his ſay. 
The chairman obſerved, that no 
queſtion could be put to counſel. 
without the r of the _ 
Sir John Hi ey replied, and, 
after 2 few fron and Lalant hits 
at Mr. Moore, adverted to the oath 
taken by lord Hobart, as to the ex- 
tent of his property. We, 
Mr. alderman _—_— ani- 
mad verted on the inconſiſtency of 
the mover for the adjournment, 
which would fix a ſecond injury 
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debted to the exertions of the late 
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upon the noble lord, whoſe merits 
he had profeſſed to admire. The 
bononrable alderman dwelt with 
confiderable energy on the good 
effects reſulting from rewards he- 
ſtowed on great and diftinguiſhed 
merit. | 
Mr. Scott having had the honour 
to fit in the chair when lord Hobart 
was recalled} hoped the court would 
indulge him with a few words in 
favour of the original motion, The 
appointment was that of the court 
of directors; ſo was the recall; in 
both which they went in uniſon 
with the board of controul. He 
thought him the fitteſt man in the 
three kingdoms to ſucceed lord 
Teinmouth : his recall was a cruel 
act of political expediency. ' He 
was one of the moſt upright and 
able men that ever went to India; 
he planued with judgment, and- 
executed with promptitude. * * 
The motion for an adjournment 
not having been ſeconded, the ori- 
inal queſtion was put, and carried 
by a very large majority. | 
Sir John Hippeſley then moved 
the thanks of the court to lord 
Hobart, which, after a few words 
from Mr. Moore, paſſed unani- 
mouſly ; and the court, at half paſt 
three, adjourned fine die. bin?! 
8. The following brigade orders 
were yeſterday iſſued from the War- 
oflice, dated Dec. 7, 1 798, by com- 
mand of his royal highneſs the duke 
of York : 1174 
In order to prepare a proportion 
of the foot guards for ſervice, -it is 
his majeſty's pleaſure that the fol- 
lowing arrangements ſhall be forth» 
with carried into execution 
- The grenadier companies of the 
three regiments of foot guards to 
be completed to 120 rank and file 


each. * 3 . 
Tu third battalion of the 


: 


firſt regimept to be brought from 


(K 4) Ireland, 


/ 
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Ireland, and to be completed to 


120 rank and file each company. 
The battalions of the Coldſtream 
and third regiments to he complet- 
ed to the ſame eſtabliſhment; and 
draughis for the above purpoſe 
are to be made from thoſe" re- 
giments in England, and to hold 
"themſelves in immediate readineſs 

to proceed to Ireland. A 
FE DERIck, F. M. 
ä Commander in Chief. 
His majeſty having ſignified his 
pleaſare that all priſoners of war 
mall be under ſtoppages during the 
time they are victualled by govern- 
ment y their captivity, his royal 
highneſs the duke of Glouceſter 
orders that the regulation for de- 
duction from their pay be con- 
formed with. From a ſerjeant, 
corporal, drummer, private, each 
d. per day, to commence the 24th 
of February to the 24th of Decem- 
ber, for the number of men who 
ſhall have been in captivity during 
that period; and that ſimilar ac- 
counts be tranſmitted to the war- 
office half yearly, as ſoon after the 
24th of June and 24th of December 
as they can be prepared. 

The gazette of Dec. 8. contains 
a letter from capt. Middleton, ftat- 
ing his having fallen in with the 
Caroline, in chaſe of a cutter, 
which they captured, after ſhe had 
thrown her guns, and fhot, and a 
quantity of proviſions, overboard: 
that ſhe proved to be the Preſident 
Parker, a new veflel, belonging to 


the republic, but having a letter of 


marque for fix months; and had 
- eaptured the Bird, of Liverpool, 
which the Caroline has re-captured. 
And alſo the following liſt of veſ- 


ſels, captured, re-captured, and de- 


ſtroyed, by the Flora and Caroline: 


the Noſtra Senhora de Monte, Por- 


tugnefe brig, re- faken by th&Flora; 
the Spaniſh packet Grimaldi, of 2 


if 


"i 


#2 


guns, and 28 men, taptured by the 


19 men, captured by the Flora; the 
French lugger privateer. L'Eſpe. 


line's boats; the French ſhip pola- 


count of the capture of à {mall 
by L'Eſpoir, capt. Bland: 
indigo-broker, of Manſell-ſtree 


and three fiſters had left the room, 


very much in love with a youn 


father could fieſe hold of his arm. 


\ 
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ora; La Carlota, Spaniſh ſhip, of 


rance, of 1 gun, with muſkets, and 
38 men, deſtroyed by the Caro. 


cre Le Baret, of 10 guns, and 
men, captured by the Caroline and 
Flora. e | 


{This 


zette alſo contains an ac. 
e fon of Mr. IIa 


French cutter called La Fulmi 
10. 


Whitechapel, put an end to his 
exiſtence, hy ſhooting himſelf 
through the head with a loaded 
piſtol. He had been on the Ex- 
change that day with his father; 
and after dinner, when his mother 


he informed his father that he was 


lady, his couſin, whom he wiſhe 
to marry, and ſolicited his father 
to give his conſent, and ſet himup 
in buſineſs, His father expreſſed 
his. ſurpriſe that ſuch, a thought 
ſhould come into his head, he 4 
ing only ſeventeen years of 121 
but he perſiſted in what he had 
ſaid, and added, that if his father 
did not comply- with his requeſt, 
he would put an end to his exiſt- 
ence; upon which Mr. Iſrael de- 
fired him to leave the room, and 
reflect coolly on what he had faid, 
when he inſtantly pulled a piſtol 
from his coat-pocket, and ſhot him- 
ſelf through the head before his 


A ſurgeon was ſent. for; but to no 
purpoſe. On ſearching him, ano- - 
ther loaded piſtol was found in his 
coat=pocket. SRD 

13. A general court of propri- 
etors was held yeſterday at the, 
bank of England, on ſpecial m_ 


1 


1998.) 
The governor informed the pro- 
rietors that the court of directors 

fad thought proper to convene A 


neral court of proprietors, for the 


rpoſe of laying before them two 
2 for their S The 
frſt was reſpecting the annual ad- 
vance of 2, ooo, oool. to govern- 
ment on the land and malt-tax. 
The former of thoſe taxes having 
been diſpoſed of, 1t was neceſſary 
to ſubſtitate ſome other ſecurit 


for the advance: for this purpoſe _ 


the chancellor. of the exchequer 
had applied for the uſual advance 
to be made on the duties to be im- 
poſed on malt, tobacco, ſnuff, and 


ſugar, The amount of theſe duties 


would be about 2,425,000. being 
425,0001. more than the amount of 
the land-tax. The court of-direc- 
tors had conſidered of the applica- 
tion, and were of opinion they were 
competent to make the advance of 
2,000,000l. on the propoſed duties 
in lieu of the land tax; but wiſhed 
in the firſt - place to have the ſanc- 
tion of a court of proprietors, 


The other matter related to the 


payment of the exchequer bills iſ- 
ſued laſt year, payable out of the 
loan, and, at the requeſt of the 
chancellor of the N ee pro- 
trated to be paid out of the firſt 
money to be raiſed in the preſent 
year, The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had- applied for a further 
delay, by a letter which he begged 
leave to read: it was as follows: 
To the Governor of the Bank of 
| England. 1 

Sin e, Nov. 12, 1798. 


a N 

J have to requeſt the favour of 
you to repreſent to your court of 
directors, that it will be a material 
accommodation to the public ſer- 
vice if m4 ſhould think 


accept freſh exchequer bills in ex- 


change for thoſe iſſued for payment 


* 
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of the 3,909,0001, advanced for the 


ſervice of the preſent Years and if 
they ſee no objection, I ſhould wiſh 
to propoſe, that the exchequer bills 


now to be. iſſued may be made pay- 


able at ſuch times as ſhall be fix- 


ed, after the expiration of twelve 


months, | 
I I have the hanour to be, fir, 
| your moſt humble and 
obedient ſervant, 
| WILLIAM Pitt. 
The governor faid, the court of 
directors had taken this letter into 


their conſideration, and had come 


to the following reſolution: 

« Reſolved, that the above letter 
be laid before a general court; and 
that the governor be authoriſed to 
inform. the proprietors, that they 
ſee no objection to continuing the 
loan of 3, ooo, oool. to government, 


which was to have been received 


out of the money raiſed this 
year, on freſh exchequer bills, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
if the general court ſhall approve 
thereof.” | 

A proprietor obſerved, that the 


firſt matter propoſed to the general 


court appeared to him rather pre- 
mature; for he had not heard, or 


learned from the public newſpapers, 


that the taxes, on - which the 
2,000,000l. were to be advanced, 
had received the aſſent of parlia- 
ment. It was evident, therefore, 
that the bank would be advancing 
money on a non entity. — If he was 
wrong, and the bill had palled, he 


begged-to be ſet right. 
The governor ſtated, that the 


taxes had been voted in a commit 
tee of ways and means, and the bill 


was in its progreſs, with a clauſe 
empowering the bauk of England 


e advances. 


* 


The ſame gentleman again ob- 


ſerved, that, if the bill ſhould even- 
tually not be agreed to, in that caſe 
"a | this 
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- this advance would be promatuge. ſuch means as were neceſſary to 
He did not ſee how the chancellor obvſate the miſchiefs to which he 
of the exchequer could be ſo much allu det. N 


— : . 
—— — —— — 22 
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* 


an early apP | 
- neceſſary. It would have been bet- 


ter if he had borrowed 6,000,0001l. 
the other day inſtead of 3, ooo, oool. 


. 


. and the royal aſſent given, and the 


to diſcuſs the 


in want of money as to make ſuch 
tion to the bank 


than-to have been obliged to re- 
queſt an advance from the bank 
before the bill to ſecure the re- 
payment of it was paſſed. He con- 


s 


ceived it would be much better to 


Wait till the bill bad received the 


” 


afſent of parliament. 
One of the directors ſaid it was 


not intended that the money ſhould 


be advanced till the bill was paſſed, 


exchequer bills iſſue 

Some ſlight altercation aroſe be- 
turen two of the proprietors, in 
conſequence of one of them ob- 
ſerving, that it was a waſte of time 
opriety of the reſo- 
lution of the directors; and that it 
ought to be immedjately approved. 

The other conceived fuch an ob- 
ſervation a breach of decorum, and 
highly improper, and he hoped it 
would be cenſured by the court of 
directors. 1 | 
After a few words the matter 
dropped to the ground. 

he queſtion was then put that 

This court do agree with and 
confirm the reſolutign of the court 


of directors,“ and was paſſed almoſt p 


unanimouſly, * | 2 
Mr. Hoare remarked, that the 


Income bill now pending in parlia- 


ment contained what was likely to 
be highly prejudicial to the com- 
ny of the bank of England and 
ts charter, ſince they might be 
obliged to pay both in their cor- 
rate and individual capacities. 
e hoped this had not eſcaped the 


- obſervation of the governor and di- 


rectors, and that they would adopt 


that all taxe 


* The governor replied, that the 
terms of the ſchedule in the dil 
had ſtruTk him as likely to operate 
ta the injury of the company; but 
he had no doubt the kaif con. 
taining it would be amended, and 
the objeftionable parts done away 
in ſuch a manner, that the dvi. 
dends would not be liable to the 
tax, which would only be paid | 
the proprietors in their individual 
capacity. The court immediately 
e TD ©, 
18. The moſt noble the marquis 
of Abercorn, who laid his damages 
at 20,0001. againſt captain Copley, 
for crim, con. with the marchio- 
neſs, obtained a verdict in the 
ſheriffs court for 10z000l. I 
defendant had previouſly fy ere 
judgment to go by default. 
Auaniralh Office, Dee. 15, 
This gazette contains an account 


of the capture of a French lug 


privateer, called the Calaiſen, of 
4 guns, and 18 men, by the Badger 
cutter, capt. Ridge. _ 
19, Yeſterday the lord mayor 
took the chair at twelve. The 
court was well attended. 
Mr. Waithman roſe, and moved 
the following queſtion, Mr, Lambe . 
ſeconded the motions, and Mr. 
Hodgſon and Mr, Simmons ſup- 
orted them, 1 
iſt, Reſolved, that this court have 
before declared it as their opinion, 
ught to be equita- 
bly and proportionably levied, 'ac- 
cording to the property of indivi- 
duals, more eſpecially towards ſup- 
porting a war, which has for its 
principal object the preſervation of 
property,“ which a N they do 
now confirm, and which they con. 
ceive muſt be univerſally aſſented 


a | 
| 2d, 
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ad, Reſolyed, that this court go Jenkios of the Ambuſcade, of the 
prove the principle of the bill Jetter of marque Faucgn, from 
now depending in parliament, for Guadaloupe, bound to Bordeaux, 
a tax upon income. — _ loaded. with ſugar, coffee, &c. She 
3d, Reſolved, that, in the opi- is near two hundred tons, has been 
nion of this court, the bill now 46 days on her paſſage, and had 
pending in parliament, by which it taken nothing; 'and alſo of the 
s propoſed to tax the precarious capture of L*Adolphe. French pri- 
44 fluctuating income ariſing from vateer, of 6 guns and 42 men; and 
the labour and induſtry of. perſons the deſtruction of another French 
in trade, profeſſions, .&c, in the privateer, by driving her on ſhore, 
ſame proportion as the permanent by his majeſty's loop El Corſo, 
annual income -proceeding from captain Boger. Fe 
landed and funded property, Ss 1 Granny free! Dec. 23, 1798. 
moſt partial, cruel, and oppreſſive. - Captain ifford, firſt aide · de- 
4th, Reſolved, that the ſaid bill camp to, general the hon. Charles 
propoſes to eſtabliſh an inquiſitarial Stuart, arrived this afternoon at the 
ower unknown in this country, office of the right hon. Heury 
lnconſiſtent with the principles of Dundas, one of his majeſty's prin- 
the Britiſh conſtitution, and repug- cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, with a di- 
nant to the feelings of Engliſhmen, ſpatch from the general, of which 
_ Alderman Le Meſurier moved 70 following is a * > Gig 7 
the previous queſtion upon all the .  Ciudadella, Nou. 18, 1598. 
motions, which, after a long de- SIR, 4 re 
bate, was negarived. A further I have the honour to acquaint 
debate enſued upon the main que- . Yau, that his ,majeſty's forces are 
ſtions. N in poſſeſſion of the ifland of Mi- 
Mr. Alderman Luſhington mor- norca, without having ſuſtained the 
ed the court to agree with bim in loſs of a ſingle man. "5 
his opinion (an opinion already As; neither commodore | Puck. 
delivered in the houſe of commons) worth nor myſelf could procureauy 
that the tax ſhould not attach under uſeful information relative to the 
gol. per annum, and proceed pro · object of the expedition at Gibral- 
PIE to 400l.— The alderman tar, it was judged adviſable to di- 
ſupported his motion in a long and ſpatch the Peterell loop of war to 
elegant ſpeech, and earneſtly en- cruiſe. off the harbour of Mahou 
treated the court to agree to the for intelligence; where, after re- 
propoſition. WF. maining a few days, . ſhe joined the 
Alter a freſh debate, in which it fleet near the Colombrites, with, 
was ſtated by Mr. Waithman, Mr. out having made any eſſential diſ- 
Griffiths, Mr. Hodgion, and athers, covery. So circumſtanced;. it was 
that they could ſee no reaſon why agreed to attempt a deſcent. in 
the progreſſion ſhould not go on to the bay of Addaya; and the wind 
19,000]. as well as gool. and they . proving favorable on the 57th inſt. 
ſtated their reaſons for the argu- a feint was made by the line of 
ment; in fine, the alderman's mo- battle ſhips at Fornelles, and boats 
tion was loſt, and the main queſtion were aſſembled. for that purpoſe 
vas put and carried. 12 under the direction of capt. Bowen, 
22. The gazette contains an ac- capt. Polden, ang e 


— - 


count of the capture, by captain Previous o the landing 6 the 
555 troops, 


troops, a ſmall battery at the en- 
trance of the bay was evacuated, 
the magazine blown up, the guns 
. ſpiked, and ſhortly after the firſt 


men, was on ſhore. conſider- 
able exploſion to the weſtward in- 
dicated that the Spaniards had alfo 
abandoned the works at Fornelles. 
Nearly at the ſame moment 2000 
of the enemy's troops approached 
in feveral different directions, and 
threatened to ſurround this incon- 
ſiderable force, but were repulſed 
with ſome loſs on the left, while 
the guns of the Argo checked a 
| 1 ſſmilar attempt on the right flank, 
oh. and the poſt was maintained until 
the debarkation of the different di- 
"viſions afforded the means of eſta- 
bliſhing a poſition, from whence 
the enemy's troops would have 


* 
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advantage, had they not retired in 
the beginning of the night. _ 
The ſtrength of the ground, the 
Paſſes, and the badneſs of the roads 
in Minorca, are ſcarcely to be 
equalled in the moſt mountainous 
ky | rts of Europe; and what increaſ- 
1 ce d the difficulty of advancing upon 
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| this occaſion, was the dearth of in- 
Pt telligence ; for although near 100 
15 deſerters had come in from the 


4 Swiſs regiments, and affirmed that 
the remaining force upon the iſland 
exceeded 4000 men, no particular 
| account of the enemy's move- 
4 ments was obtained. Under this 
£38 uncertainty it was for a few minutes 
ig doubtful what meaſure, to purſue, 
but zs quickly determined to pro- 

ceed by a forced march to Merca- 
dal, and thereby ſeparate the ene- 
.my's force by poſſeſſing the eſſential 
þ paſs, in the firſt inſtance, and from 
Wl thence advancing upon his princi- 
„% pal communications to either ex- 
1 - tremity of the iſland, juſtly de- 
| wi pending upon commodore Duck- 


been attacked with conſiderable was nearly evacuat 


\ 
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' worth's zeal and exertions to for. - 


ward from Addaya and Fornelte, 
ſuch ſupplies of proviſions and 
ordnance ſtores as might "favoir 


diviſion, conſiſting of 9 * hundred ſubſequent operations. 


To effect this object, col. G. 
ham was ſent with 600 men, and 
by great exertion arrived at Mer, 
cadal a very few hours after the 
main force of the enemy had 
marched towards Ciudadella, mak, 
ing ſeveral officers and ſoldien 
priſoners, feifing varians ſmall mz. 

azines, and eſtabliſhing his corys 
in the front of the village. 
The perſevering labour of 25 
ſeamen, under the direction of lied: 


Buchanan, during the night, hay. 

fery in 
forwarding the battalton guns, the 
army arrived at Mercadal on th 


ing greatly aſſiſted the artil 


gth, where, learning that Mahon 
| eh, a diſpolition 
was inſtantly made to operate with 


the whole force in that direction, 


and colonel Paget detached" under 
this movement with 300. men to 
take poſſeſſion of the town : pon 
his arrival, he ſummoned tort 
Charles to ſurrender, and made the 
lieutenant- governor of the iſland, a 


colonel of artillery, and 160 men, 


riſoners 'of war, removed. the 
boom obſtructing the entrance of 
the harbour, and gave free paſſage 


to the Cormorant and Aurora fri- 


gates, which were previouſly ſent 
by commodore Duckworth to 
make a diverſion off that pon. 
But theſe were not the only adyan- 
tages immediately refulting from 
this movement; it fayoured de. 
ſertion, intercepted all ſtragglers, 
and enabled the different depart- 
ments of the army to procure beaſts 


of burden for the further progreſi 


* 


of his majeſty's arm. 
Having aſcertained that the ene. 


my's troops were throwing U 
works and entrenching — 
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in front of Ciudadella, it Was re- 
ſolved to force their poſitiou on the 
night of the 13th inſtant; and, pre- 

atory to this attempt, col. Paget 
with 200 men was withdrawn from 
Mahon; colonel Moncrief ſent for- 
ward with the detachment to Fera- 
rias; three light twelve-pounders 


SEES 


and go marines landed from the 


ſuppoſed of the line, were ſeen be- 
tween Majorca and Minorca, ſteer- 
ing towards the laſt mentioned 
iland, he decided to purſue them, 
requeſted that the ſeamen and ma- 
rines might re-embark, and figni- 
hed his determination of proceed- 
ing with all the armed tranſports 
to ſea; -buit weighing the. ſerious 
conſequences which would reſult 
to the army from the ſmalleſt delay 
on the one hand, and the advan- 
tages to be reaſonably expected 


it was thaught adviſable to retain 
them with the army; and, on the 
the 12th inſtant, the whole force 
marched to Alpiuz, and from 
thence proceeded on the 13th to 
Jupet, colonel Moncrief's detach- 
ment moving in a parallel line on 
the Ferarias road to Mala Garaba. 
Theſe precautions, and the appear- 
ance of two columns approaching 
the town, induced the enemy to 
retire from their half · conſtructed 
detences within the walls of Ciu- 
dadella; and in the evening of the 
ſame day, a ſmall detachment under 
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poſſeſſion of the Torre den Quart, 
whereby the army was enabled to 
advance on the 14th, apparently in 
three columns, upon Kane's, the 
Ferarias, and Fornelles roads, to 
the inveſtment of the town at day- 
break, occupying ground covered 


o un 


and five and a half inch howitzers, 


fleet; when, in conſequence of its 
having been communicated to com- 
modore Duck worth, that four ſhips, 


from a ſpirited attack on the other, 


captain Muter was ſent to take 
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by the poſition the enemy had re- 


linquiſhed; thus ſtationed, in want 


of heavy artillery, and every article 
neceſſary for a ſiege, it was judged. 
expedient to ſummon the governor 
of Minorca to ſurrender; and the 
preliminary articles were immedi- 
ately conſidered; but doubts ariſing 
on the part of the enemy, whether 
the inveſting force was ſuperior in 
number to the garriſon, two bat- 
teries of three twelve-pounde 
and three five and a half inch how- 
itzers were erected in the courſe-of 
the following night within eight 
hundred yards of the place, and at 
day-break the main body of the 
s formed in order of battle 


conſiderably to the right of Kane's 


road, leaving the picquets to com- 
municate between them and col. 
Monerief's poſt, This line, partly 
real and partly imaginary, extend- 
ed four miles in front of the ene- 
my's batteries, from whence two 
eighteen pound ſhot were 'immedi- 
ately fired at the troops but a 
timely parley, and a diſtant ap- 
pearance of the ſquadron, occa- 
ſioned the ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
and renewed a negotiation, which, 


* 


through the addreſs of major-· general 


fir James St. Clair Erſkine, termi- 
nated in the annexed capitulation. 

Four weeks” ſalt proviſions for 
the garriſon, beſides the incloſed 
liſt of ordnance ſtores, were found 
in the town of Ciudadella, 

The aſſiſtance received from com- 
modore Duckworth, in forwarding 
the light artillery and proviſions, 
greatly facilitated the rapid move- 
ments of the army; and. I am hap- 
py in the opportunity of declaring 
my obligations to lord Mark Kerr 
and captain Caulfield for the ſup- 
plies they ſent from Mahon, aud 
their exertions to land two mortars, 
which, in the event of further re- 
ſiſtance, might have proved of the 

| utmoſt 


1 
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| utmoſt importance in ſecuring the 


army, or compelling the enemy to 
ge: EIT as Ms £0 
The ſupport'I have experienced 
om major- general fir James St. 
Clair Erfkine, brigadiers general 
Stuart and Oakes, the exertion of 
heutenant-colonel Stewart, my ad- 
jutant. general, the zeal, ſpirit, and 
perſeverance of both the officers 
and men of the different regiments 
under my command, have emi- 
nently contributed to the ſucceſs 
of the expedition, and authoriſe 
me to repreſent their ſervices as 
highly telerving his majeſty's moſt 
gracious approbation, + AE 
Captain Gifford, my firſt aide- 
de-camp, who is perfectly acquaint- 
ed with every circumſtance con- 
cerning the capitulation of Ciuda- 
della, and the reduction of the 
iſland of Minorca, will have the 
honour to deliver this dif; patch. 
I have the honour to be, &e. 
tr gr CHA. STUART. 


To the right hondurable os 


Henry Dundas. 


TERMS, OF CAPITULATION, 


| Demanded for the Surrender of the 


Fortreſs of Ciudadella to the 
Arms of his Britannic Majeſty. 
I. The garriſon ſhall not be con- 
fidered as priſoners of war, but 


_ ſhall march out free, with their 


arms, drums beating, colours fly- 
ing, with twelve rounds of cartridge 
per man. — Anſwer. The town 
and fortreſs of Ciudadella, and the 


fort of St. Nicholas, together with 


all artillery, ammunition, ſtores, 
proviſions, or effects, the propert 
of his moſt Catholic majeſty, ſhall 
be ſurrendered to his Britaunic ma- 
jeſty's arms, and the gate of Ma- 
hon, and the fort of $t. Nicholas, 
ſhall be delivered up to the Britiſh 
army to-morrow at noon. 


II. They ſhall be preceded by 


of their regiments, and ſhall be per- 


* 


Nr Wan [Deconite, 
four btaſs four-pbunders ail ty © 


two-inch howitzers, With lightec 
matches, and twelve rounds for 
each. Anfwer. The garriſon ſhall 
march out as Pepe in the firſt 
and ſecond articles, but the gur 
muſt be left with the artillery,” 
III. The faid garriſon ſflall be 
ſent with all due convenience 0 
Spain, at the expenſe of his Britaunie 
majeſty, to one of the neareſt poſts 
of the peninſula, excepting the firſt 
battalion of the Swiſs regiment of 
Yann, and the 'detachment of the 
dragoons of Numancia, with their 
horſes and furniture, who ſhall be 


ſent to Majorca, as belon ing o 


corps which garriſon that iſſa 
Anſwer. The garriſon ſhall be con- 
veyed to the neareſt port of his moſt 
Catholic majeſty. = g. 
IV. The officers in this iſland 
and fortreſs ſhall keep their arms, 
horſes, and equipage, with the funds 
mitted to go to Mahon, for the pur- 
pou of bringing away their fami- 
ies, and removing or difpoling of 
their property there. —Anfwer, Ad- 
mitted, they paying their juſt debts; 
and the officers who have occaſion 
to go to Mahon, to bring aw 


their families, or. diſpoſe of their 


property, will have paſſports on 
applying fo the Britiſh commander 


in chief. 


V. The officers of the war de- 


partment, the revenue, and marine, 
together with the perſons employed 


in every branch thereof, ſhall be 
permitted to follow the garrifon,. 


and are to be included in the ar- 


x 


Admitted. | 


ticles III. IV. and V.—Anfwer. | 


VI: Whatever officers and troops 
have been made priſoners in Ma- 
hon, or other parts of the iſland, 
ſince the 7th inſtant, are compre - 
hended in the above fire articles —- 

Poo IST TAR Anſwer. 


— 


\ &fiver, People who have already 
e _—_ be included in 
the above capitulation. 

VII, The deſerters from this ar- 
my who have given themſelves up 
to the protection of his Britannie 
majeſty ſince the ſaid jth inſtant, 
ſhall be reſtored to our army. An- 
ſwer. Refuſed. We” 
VIII. Beaſts of burden, both 
tand ſmall, ſhall be 
the ordinary prices, for thoſe who 
may be defirous of going to Ma- 
hon, Anſwer. Admitted. 
I. During the time the garriſon 
may remain in this ifland, their ne- 
ceſary wants ſhall be ſupplied at 
the expenſe of Spain. — Anſwer. 
There will be no obſtacle to the 
garriſon's being ſupplied with pro- 
viſions by its own officers while it 
remains, which will be as ſhort a 
time as poſhble, and be regulated 
by the commander in chief. 


remain in the hoſpitals; and their 
treatment be at the expenſe of their 
regiments, Anſwer, Admitted. 
XI, The inhabitants of this iſland 
ſhall be allowed to continue in the 
free excerciſe of their religigh, en- 


perty, and privileges which they 
poſſeſs and enjoy at preſent. 

XII. The epiſcopal ſee of the' 
iſland ſhall remain eftabliſhed in it, 


creation, enjoying the honours, 
authority, and rents belonging to 
the biſnoprie, and ſabſiſting with 
its eccleſiaſtical chapter and as ſuf- 
tragan to the archbiſhop of Valen · 
cis. 

XIII. The univerfities (or cor- 
porations) of the iſland thalt be 
maintained in the enjoyment of the 
particular privileges and franchiſes 
which have been granted to them 
by the ancient kings of Spain, as 
they now poſſeſs them, and as they 
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nted at 
coming from 
X. The fick and wounded: ſhall 


joying peaceably the revenues, pr6- 


according to the bull for its ne- 


61 59) | 
have been allowed to them in the 
treaties which have taken place 28 
often as this iſland has paſſed from 
one domininn to another. 

Anſwer, XI. XII. XIII. are ar- 
ticles Which 40 not properly belon 
to this capitulation, but of — 
due care will be takeñ to ſecure the 
peaceable inhabitants in the enjoy 
ment of their religion and property. 
XIV. The merchant - ſnip nam 
Experiencia, which is in Mahon, 
Smyrna, and belong- 
ing to the conſulate of Cadiz, and 
its cargo, ſhall remain free, and 2 
paſſport be granted for its ſafe con- 
duct to Spain,—Anſwer. Refuſed: 

XV. Commiſſioners will be ap: 
pointed on both fides to ſettle the 
detail of the execution of this treaty; 
and to deliver and receive all ſtores, 
&c. the — of his moſt catho- 
lie majeſty. _ 5 

(Signed.). CnanLes STUART, | 
General and Commander in Chief. 
„ . Eo nnn 
Commodore and naval Commander 
| r 
Joan NeroMUcENo Ds Quesapa.' 
Ciudadella, t5th November, 1798. 
Return of Ordnance taken in the 

Iſland of Minorca.” 


Camp oppoſite 8 Nov. 18. 


| 1798, | 
Ciudadella and F ort St. Nicholas 
—Five braſs 3 4 inch howitzers, 
Brafs ordnance, four 4-pounders; 
mounted. Iron ordnance, fix 18; 
ten 12, eight , and two-6-pound- 
ers; mounted, - | 
Mahon — One 13 inch, three 
brafs 10 4 inch mortars; three braſs 
65 inch howitzers. Iron ordnance, 


- fifteen 32, twelve 19, feventeen r2, 


and three 6-pounders, mounted, 
Three braſs 8 4 inch bowitzers. 
Brafs ordnance, three 24, four 12- 
pounders. Iron ordnance, two 24, 
one 18, and five 12-pounders; dif- 
mounted. | | 4 
Lower 
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Lower Muſquite — Iron ord- 
nance, one 6-pounder; mounted. 
Upper Muſquito — Iron ord- 
nance, three g, two 6-pounders; 
mounted. ee 

Calaucolins Iron ordnance, four 
12-pounders ; mounted. | 

St, 'Tereſa—Braſs ordnance, four 
12-pounders;. mounted, .. 

Fornelles Iron ordnance, four- 
teen 18-pounders; mounted. 


Pointa Prima — Iron ordnance, 


Sour la-pounders; mounted. 


Calacouſa Iron ordnance, four 


12 pounders; mounted. | 


____Potal—- One. 13, three 10 3 inch 


mortars; three 8 4, three 6 2, five 
3 x inch howitzers; fifteen 32, five 
24, thirty-three 18, fifty-two 12, 


eleven q, eight 6, four 4-pounders. 


Return of the Ammunition and. 
Stores taken on the Iſland of Mi- 
norca. Ne 
Fifty 13, one hundred 10 à, one 


hundred and eighty 84, ſeventy- 
eight 6.4 inch ſhells, 


One thouſand nine hundred and 
eighty za, three thouſand one hun- 
dred and thirty-one 18, four thou- 
ſand four hundred and ſixty, 12, 
one thouſand four hundred and for- 


ty q, one thouſand four hundred 


and thirty-three 6, ſeven hundred 


and ſixty- four 4-pound round ſhot. | 


Sixty-eight 32, three hundred 


and twenty i2-pound grape ſhot. _ 


Forty-ſeven 3a, fixty 18, one 
hundred and fixty-eight ra, ſix g, 
forty-eight 6-pound double-headed 
ſhot | | 


Ninety-nine 4-pound round ſhot, 


fixed ammunition. 


One hundred and forty- four 
hand-grenades. . 
Two hundred and ſeventy thou- 
ſand muſquet ball. cartridges. 
Two thouſand flints. * 
Six hundred and ninety - eight 


18, one thouſand and ten 12, one 


* 
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rank and file. 


hundred and ſixty q, two ac 
and thirteen 6, pound cartridges, 
filled. a voy k 
Eight hundred and, twenty-one 
whole, and three half . 
gunpou der. LO 1 1 +3. 


HavrLorD FLAMINGHAN, 


Captain, commanding the Royal 
9 Artillery : 


His Excellency General be » 


4 


. Hono:rable drags Stuart, N 


Commander in Chief, &c,. 
„ ie Mb Ea 
Copy of an Embarkation Return de- 
livered by His Excellency Don 
Juan Nepomuceno 4 Queſada, 
to His Excellency General the 
Honourable Cl arles Stuart, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Britiſh 
Forces in the iſland of 


ic iſland of, Minorca, 
Fortreſs of Ciudadella, in the i/land of 
dare. nk 


General State of the Spaniſh Troops 


cuation of this Iſland, . ;- 
153 afficers. 


3528 ſerjeants, drummers, aud 


6 horſes. n 
PRES ſtaff 16, including 1 
governor, 1 lieutenant-goyernor,.1 
major- general, &c. &c, &c, 
(Signed)  Pzpao QUanpRane, 


ajor-gencral. 


Ciudadella, Nov. 17, 1798. 
I certify the above to be à true 


copy; and that ſince the landing of 
the Britiſh forces, and previous 40 
the ſurrender of Ciudadella on the 


156th inſt. nearly three hundred de- 
ſerters have come over to the Bri- 


tiſh army. 


N. B. The corps compoſing the 


Spaniſh force in this iſland are as. 


follows; viz. regiment of Valentia, 
3 abend Jide regiment. of 


Ruttiman, 2 battalions—Swils re- 
giment of Yann, 1 battalion. 


detachment I 


-- 2». ww 


who are to embark. for, the Eva- 


Rp. STEWART, ag. gen. 
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detachment of the dra of Nu- 
mancia:— and a de tof ar- 
tillem . ae de. 

Admiralty-office, Dre. a3, 4598. 


Lieutenant Jones, of his majeſ- 
's ſhip Leviathan, arrived; here 
In ifiemoon;witha diſpatch from 
admiral the earl of St. Vincent, do 
Mr. Nepean, of which the fallow- 
ing is a copy 7:27 OY 
Le Soverain, Gibraltar, Dec. ö, 1798. 


6IR;-77 278A Ea 
I incloſe the copy of a letter from 
commodore Duck worth, with other 
documents relating to the-conqueſt 
of the iſland of Minorca; upon 
which important event I requeſt 
will congratulate the lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, _* _ 
Lieutenant Jones, firſt of 


his . 
viathan, is the : bearer of this 


ſpatch, who, from the report of 


commodore Duckworth, and my 
own obſervation while my flag was 
on board that ſhip, is highly deferv- 
ing their lordſhips! favour and pro- 


— | 5 
I am, fir, &c. &. 


Leviathen off Faurnelles, Minvrea, 
197 


E 
In purſuance e lordſhip's 
in 


Rions to me of the 18th and 


Sr. Vincent. ö 
formed. One battalion was put oh 
| ore by deven: o'clock, and di- 
realy took the height, which prov- 
ed fortundte, as the enemy v 


20th of October, I proceeded with on 


the ſhips under my orders, and the 
troops under the command of the 
honourable general Charles Stuart, 
to the rendes vous off the Colom- 
brettes; and after having been joined 
by his majeſty's loop Peterell, and 
the arrangements for landing had 
been completed, on the 5th in the 
aſternoon ſtood for Minorca, but 
in conſequence of light winds I did 
not make that iflagd till day-break 
on the 7th, then within five miles of 
the port of Fournelles; where' find- 
ing the wind directly out of that 
tarbour, and the 
1798. 
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enemy prepared ſion, I got Ab with 


dae 


for our reception, I (having pre- 
viouſly conſulted the ) made 
the ſignal for captain Bowen, of the 
Argo, accompanied by the Cor- 
morant and Aurora, to aſſiſt in co- 


vering the landing, to lead into the 


creek of Addaya, there not 
-witer or ſpace h for the lide 
of battle ſhips ; which he executed 
inamoſt r- like and judicious 


manner: and in hauling round the 


northern point, = battery of four 
ta- pounders fired one gun, but on 
ſreing the broadſide, the enemy left 
it, blowing up their magaꝛ ines, and 
ſpiking the guns, ben the trani- 
ports were got in without damage, | 
though there was ſcarcely roomy for 
ſowing them in tiers. During this 
ſervice, which was rapidly executed, 
the Leviathan and Centaur plied on 
and off Fournelles, to divert the at- 
tention of the enemy; but knowing 
an expeditious landing to be our 
greateſt object, as ſoon as I obſerved 
the tranſports were nearly in the 
creek, I bore away, and anchored 
with the Leviathan and Centaur off 
its entrance, to ſee that/ſervice per- 


quickly appeared in two diviſions, 
— 2 which was marching 
towards the battery before mention- 
ed, when I ordered the covering 
ſhips. to Commence a cannonade, 
_— —_—— went 1 9 — 
progreſs, and eneral ke m 
at bay with the — he hid; and 
by fix o'clock in the afternoon the 
whole were on ſhore, with eight 6- 


pounders, 'field-pieces, and eight 


days proviſions, as alſo two howit- 
zers. On the ſame evening, after 
ordering the Cormorant and Aurora 
to proceed off Port Mahon, with | 
ſeven tranſports, to form a _ ; 
Lee 


dowh . 
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Leviathan and Centaur, and turned 
up to Fournelles with an intent to 
- force. the harbour; but on my en- 
teting the paſſage, I found the ene- 
my had evacuated the forts, and the 
wind throwing out cauſed me to 
anchor, when I made the Centaur's 
_fignal (which was following me) to 
! hav] off, landed the marines of the 


Leviathan, took poſſeſſion: of two 
- forts of four guns each, and one of 


ſix: hut ſoon after the general re- 
zqueſting I would not enter this 
port, I ordered captain Digby to 
{embark the marines, and to put to 
ſea, and cruiſe under the command 
of captain Markham, who was em- 
ployed in covering the port of 
Fournelles and by ug and pre- 


_ venting-ſuccour being thrown in, 


_ whilſt my pendant was hoiſted on 
board the Argo, where I continued 
two days, aiding and directing the 
neceſſary ſupplies for the army. In 
this I was ably aſſiſted by Captain 
Bowen. During thefe two gays I 
viſited head-quarters to conſult with 
the general; when it was decided, 
as the anchorage at Addaya was ex- 
tremely. hazardous, and' the tranſ- 
ports in hourly: riſk- of being loſt, 
to remove them to | Fournelles, 
which was executed under cover of 
the Leviathan and Centaur. On 
the 12th, I ordered the Centaur off 

Ciudadella to prevent reinforce- 

ments being thrown in, and an- 
chored the Leviathan at Fournelles, 
landed ſome twelve- pounder field - 
pieces and howitzers, the ſailors 

drawing them up to the army, ſhift- 
ed my pendant to the Leviathan, 
and left the Argo at Addaya, or- 
dering captain Bowen to continue 
there till all the depots were re- em- 
barked and removed, which was ef- 
fected that day. Late that evening 
J received information from the 
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| December 
Minorca and Majorea. In the wid. 
dlet of the night the general ſent me 
another corroborating repott fron 
the look - out man, of the four.{hi 
ſeen being of the line. I ſaſtanty 
put to ſea (though one-fiſth of the 
crews were on ſhore) with two 
' ſhips of the line, a forty-fout, and 
three armed tranſports, and ſtood 
towards Ciudadella; when at day. 
light the next morning, that place 
bearing S. E. by 8. eight or nine 


miles, five on were ſeen from the 


maſt - head ing directly donn 
for Oiudadella. I. inſtantly made 
the ſignal for a general chace, when 


J ſoon obſerved the enemy haul 
their wind for Majorca; but I con- 
tinued the purſuit to prevent the 
poſtibility of their throw ing in ſuc. 
cour to Minorca; and at noon 1 


diſcovered the enemy from tbe 


fore- yard to he four large frigate 
and a ſloop of war; this latter keep- 
ing her wind, I made the Argo“ 
-fignal to haul after her; and capt, 
Bowen, by his letter of the 15th, 
informs me he took her at half paſt 
three that afternoon, and proved to 
be his majeſty'sſhip/Peterell, which 
had been captured the preceding 
forenoon by the ſquadron of fri- 
gates I was in Chace of. For fur. 
ther particulars on that head I'fhall 


refer you to capt. Bowen's letter, 


where I am convinced yon will ob- 


ſerve with great concern the very 
harſh treatment the officers and 


crew of the Peterell met with when 
captured; and he has ſince added, 
that one man, whio reſiſted the Spa- 
niards er him of forty gui- 
neas, was murdered and throun 
overboard. continued the chace 
till eleven o'clock' that night, when 
I was within three miles of the 
ſternmoſt frigate z but finding the 
wind become light, I feared it 


general, that four ſhips, ſuppoſed .would draw me too far from the 
to be of the line, were ſeen between iſland of Minorca; I therefore 1 


FR. Me ES «a aac = a 
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ed the Centaur, and directed capt, 
Markham to purſue the enemy, 
ſteered directly for Ciudadella, 
which I made the ſubſequent after · 
noon (the 14th) with the Calcutta 
and Ulyſſes. The next mornin 
(the 15th) at day - break, the Argo 
joined us off Ciudadella. Having 
bad no communication from the 

neral, I ſent the firſt lieutenant, 
Nr Jones, though à very hazard- 
ous night, in the ſhip's-cutter, with 
a letter to the general, propoſing 
to cannonade Ciudadella it it would 
facilitate his operations. In the 
morning of the 16th, lieutenant 
Jones returned with ' duplicates of 
two letters I had previouſly received 
by capt. Gifford, the general's aide- 
de-camp, / acquaintiag me that he 
had ſummoned the town on the 
14th, and that terms of capitulation 
were agreed upon on the 15th. to 
ſurrender to fus majeſty's arms. 
When I went on ſhore, I ſigned 
the capitulation the general had 
made, on which fortunate event 1 
moſt truly congratulate your lord- 
ſhip. The Centaut joined, not hav- 
ing been ſo fortunate as to capture 
either of the Spaniſh frigates, though 
within four miles of the ſternmoſt; 
capt. Mark ham being apprehenſive 
the continuance of the chace would 
carry him to a 
more eſſential ſervice. From the 
roth in the morning, when Fort 
Charles was put into our poſſeſſion, 
and lord Mark Kerr in the Cor- 
morant, with the Aurora, captain 
Caulfield, entered the port, thoſe 
= have been employed for the 
defence of the harbour, guarding 
the priſoners ; and I have the plea- 
fure to aſſure your lordſhip, in the 
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incident to the movements I have 
ſtated, I cannot paſs too high enco- 
miums og the captains, officers, 
and ſeamen under my command, 


1058.) OCCURRENCES. 


eat diſtance from 


rformance of the various ſervices 


(163) 


From captains. Poulden and Preſfs< 
land, agents of tranſports, I received 
every poſſible aſſiſtance iu their de- 
partments; and when it was neceſ. 

y I ſhould proceed to ſea to bring 


they ſnewed great ſpirit, and uſ 
every exertion to accompany me iu 
their armed tranſports, as did lieu · 
tenant Simmonds, the other agent, 
in his. I muſt now beg leave to 
mention my firſt lieutenant, Mr. 
George Jones, who, in the various 
and hazardous ſervices: he had to 
undergo during the attack of the 
iſland, has proved highly deſerving 
my praiſe; I have therefore put 
him to act as commander of the 
Peterell, which ſhip I have pre, 
ſumed to te- commiſſion to conv 
the preſent diſpatches. There is 
Alſo high merit dye to my ſecond 
lieutenant, Mr. William Buchan- 
nan, whom I landed as ſecond. in 
command under captain Bowen, 
with more than two hundred and 
fifty ſeamen; there were like wiſe 
the Leviathan's and Centaur's ma- 
rines with the army, to the number 
of one hundred ; but other eſſential 
ſervice calling captain Bowen on 
board his ſhip, the command of the 
ſeamen devolved on lieutenant Bu- 
channan; and, as will appear 
the ſtrongeſt accompanying teſti- 
mony given him from the com- 
.mander in chief of the army, he 
performed the ſervices with the ar- 
my with the greateſt ability and ex- 
ertion. I ſhould feel myſelf remiſs 
was I to cloſe this without noticing 
to your lordſhip the particular ex- 
_ertions, aQivicy, and correAtneſs of 
lieutenant Whiſton, of the Conſtity- 
tion cutter, in the various ſervices 
and meſſages he had to execute. 
The general having ſignified his 
wiſh that his diſpatches ſhould be / 
ſent without delay, I_bave not yet 
been able to viſit the port of Ma- 
(L. 2) hon, 


g to action a reputed 8 


6 


obtain a return of the tate 
of the dock-yard, or veſſels 
tured in that place; but I under- 
ſtatid from capt. lord Rabert m—_ 
Kerr, that there are no lips: v7 
war; and only ane merchant ſh vip 
of value; the particulars of whi 


. e ee on». 
* os! honour to be, &c. 


N. Decxwon . 
| Argo, at Sea, Wer. 19, 1798; 
IR, 
11 have the e Fa acquaint 
you, that at half paſt three P. M. 
on the 13th inſtalt, I had the good 
fortune to come up with the ſhip 
that J hauled the wind after round 
cape Rouge, conformable to your 
Ggvaly ſhe proved to be his ma- 
ieſty's:ſhip Peterell, in poſſeſſion of to 


07 70 


Antonio France Gandrada, w 


ſecond-capt. of che Spaniſh frigate 
Flora, who, in company with the 
three others named in the margin *, 
captured her the day before. 

Theſe frigates had come from 
| Carchayoim, had touched at Bar- 
celona, failed from thence on Sa. - 
turday lafl bound to Mahon, with 
er n to pay: the ,* 


— it abſolutely neceffary 
to make N 4 75 2 
return; I took all the Spa- 
4 out (52 in number), and 
| N in charge of my firſt lieu- 
nt, Mr Lyne, with à mate, two 


. thirty ſeamen, and 
ae marines, directiug them to 


land an officer and guide at Four- 
nelles, with a letter for general 


Stuart, and to return here i imme 


x diately. 


I am ſorry to inform you the 


Spaniards: behaved very ill to the 
- officers and ſeamen of the Peterell, 
having robbed and plundered them 
of every thing. Great part of the 


* Caſilda, of 40 = ths, of 40; and Proſerpige, of 40, 


PRINCIPAL 


_ yeſterday, but being calm I could 


Commodore Duckwortb. 


ha vjour which 1 


* boats from 36 10/20 feet in 


à cables of 9 


captain's a and officers clothes Fhare 
recovered. I returned off this place 
| not 


near the ſhore. 


1 have, Kc. J. Bownn 
Before Ciudadella, Nev, x N 
IR, 5 m 


L have the honour 0 rerur 
and the 2 men employed op 
More un your command, my 
ſincere — for your . 


zeal, and af e Ih bo 
hos ht artil artillery e n 


ther 5 too much praiſe be given 
to the ſeamen for 4 12 friendly and 
cheerful exertions under very har 
1 which were ac. 
com with à propriety of be- 
2 jo y. attribute 
3 r management, and which 
ever rs my acknowledg- 
ments, and affords me the ſatisfac 
tion of aſſurin 43555 that I am, witk 
{incere're 1 - Your's, c. 
Cee Srv any. 
Liewt: Buchan 0 | 
ine of Stores found in the Ar- 
ſenal at Port Mahon. 
The keel and ſtern” frame far a 
man of war brig, on the ſtocks, 
with all the timbers, and part 


1 all the rigging, 


10 gendes, kinpledwpj with all 
their rigging in good en, but 
the boats very old. ad 


ft; 


length, all their rigging in good 
— 25 "and fit for ſervice. : 

ria peer Sat wa | 2645 
inch. 5 7 

2 cables of 53 inch. 

Rope of 5 inch; 400 8 
Rope of 3 inch, 400 fathoms. 
Rope of 24 inch, 600 fathoms. 
Rope of 14 inch, 400 fathoms. 
Rope of 1 inch, 300 fathoms, 

Rope of 2 inch, 400 fathoms, 


Old 


- ＋ 
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Old junk, 6000 Pounds. 
Six anchor, from 14 to 17 hun- 
dred weight. E ear 
Seven grapnels, of ſeven hundred 
weight. Lr rn 
A large quantity of all. ſorts of iron 
norke . f i 35, ine 
& braſs mortar of 13 inch. 
Three ditto of 12 ditto- 
Some ſhells of 13 and 8 inch. 
Two topmaſts for 4 gun ſhips: - ' 
Three leſſer ones. 
Several ＋ and ſpars. 
1090 fir planks. 
Several knees; and ſome oak | ogy 
Twenty tons of nails of all ſorts. 
Thirty bolt of new, and-about 400 
yards of old canvas. | 
Fourteen Spaniſh pendants. 
Blocks for the ſheers and heaving 
ſhips down of all deſcriptions, 
with various other ſmall articles. 
| J. WooLDRrIDGE, 


- 


Lieut. of the Cormorant. 


Liſt of Ships and Veſſels found at 
Port Mahon, and taken Poſſeſ- 
ſion of. . 

A ſhip of £40 tons, partly laden 
with cotton, gum, and drugs, 

A ſhip of 200 tonsy in ballaſt, 

A xebeo of 60 tons, laden with 
born. 6 

And four ſmall tartans. 

IJ. WootDrIDGE, 
Lieut. of the Cormorant. 


Adniralty-office, December 25, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Admiral 
arl of St. Vincent, K. B. Com- 


mander in Chief of his Majeſty's 
Ships and Veſſels in the Medi- 


terranean, to Evan. Nepean, 
Eſq. dated on beard Le Souve- 
rain, Gibraltar, Nov. 27, 1798. 
Herewith you will receive the 
p 


co * a letter from rear-admiral 
lor 


Nelſon, inclofing one from 


capt, Ball, of his majeſty's ſhip 


Alexander, with the capitulation 
of the iſland of Goa. 


(x69) 
-  Yanguard; at Sea, Mo. 1, 1798. 
My Lord, 2 ö 
1 have the bonbuf to tranſmiĩt 
you a letter received frum captain 
Ball, dated October zo, together 
with the capitulation of the caſtfe 
of Goꝛa, and a liſt of ordnance, &c. 
found in it. The priſoners art 
now embarked in the Vanguard 
and Minotaur till I can get à veſſel 
to fend them to France, Captaia 
Ball, with three ſail of the line, a 
frigate, and fireſhip, is entruſted 
with the blockade of Malta, in 
which are two ſail of the line and 
three frigates ready for ſea; nud 
from the experience I have had of 


captain Ball's zeal, aftivky, and abi- 


lity, I have no doubt but that in due 
time 1 ſhall have the honour” of 
ſending you a good account of the 
French in the town of Valetti. 

I am, with the greateſt reſpeck, 
your lordſhip's _. 
moſt odedient ſervant, | 

Hon ATI NELSON. 


Adyyiral earl of St. Vincent. 
| Alexander, off Malta, Oct. 30, 1 798. 


SIX, . | 

I have the honour to acquaint 
ou, that the commandant of rhe 
French troops in the caſtle of Go - 
za ſigned the capitulation the 28th 
inſt. which you had approved. 1 
ordered captain Crefwell, of the 
marines, to take poſſeſſion of it in 
the name of his Britannie majeſty, 
and his majeſty's colours were 
hoiſted. The next day the place 
was delivered up in form td the 
deputies of the iſland; his Sicilian 
majeſty's colours hoiſted, and he 
acknowledged their lawful ſove» 
reign. 
embarked yeſterday all the 
French officers and men who were, 
on the iſland of Goza, amounting 
to 217. , tb. 

=o 0 ſncloſe. the ale of: hn 

(L 3) | lation, 


x 
1 
* 


1. 
! 

: | 
9 
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(166) OCCURRENCE 8 © lesben 
lation, and an inventory of « the 


the arms andammunition found in 
the caſtle, part of which I directed 
to be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 


lrefe, who are in arms againſt 


the French. There were three 
"thouſand two hundred ' ſacks of 
cCorn in the caſtle; which will be a 
great relief to the inhabitants, who 
are much in want of that article. 
| I have the honour to be, &c. 


ALsx. Joan BALL. 


Rear- admiral ſir Horatio Nelſon. 
AricrESs of CAPITULATION. 
Between Alexander John Ball;Efg. 


Captain of his Britannic Majel- 


ty's Ship Alexander, appointed 
to conduct the Blockade of Mal- 


ta, under Rear-Admiral Sir Ho- 
ratio. Nelſon, K. B. on the Part 


of Great Britain, and Lieute- 


nant-colonel Lochey, Adj. de 
Bat. Commander of the French 
Troops in the Caſtle of Goza, 


:. The French troops ſhall march 
out of the caſtle of Goza with the 
honours of war, and ſhall lay down 
their arms as th 
gate. 


ey get out of the 


2. The caſtle of Goza, with all 


the military implements and ſtores, 
ſhall be delivered up to the Britiſh 
officer appointed to take chafge of 
6 | 
3. The French officers and troops 
mall be protected in their perſons 
and effects, and the officers allow - 
ed to retain their ſide · arms; they 
ſhall be embarked immediately on 
board his Britannic majeſty's 0 
and ſent to France in tranſports, at 
the expenſe of the French govern- 
ment. They are not to ſerve 


1ips, 


ainſt His Britannic "majeſty, or 


this allies, during the war, until re- 
gularly exchange. 

Kear. admiral fir Horatio Nel- 
ſon, K. B. has entered into arti- 
cles with the inhabitants of Goza, 
that if the French ſurrender to the 


- 


{ 


* 


Britiſh, they ſhall be considered a8 
under their protection, and t 
will not offer them the 
inſult or moleſtation. 
Signed the 28th October, 2708. 
 - ALExavwDtr Jou Bart, 
Captain of his Britannic majeſty' 
| chip Alexander.. 
Locuxv, adj. de batailen. 
Approved—Hok ATI Nztgon,” 
Extract of Articles found in the 
Caſtle of Goza, 28th OR: 1708. 


5o barrels of powder. 


gooo ball cartridges. 
1000 8 cartridges without 
| n J. NN 
1700 flint. 
38 eighteen - pound cartridges, 
| Filled. TEE e 
140 twelve-pound ditto. 
450 ſix- pound ditto. 
268 four- pound ditto, o. 
25 three - pound ditto. 
88 two -· pound ditto. 
8 eighteen-pounder gung, good, 
and 200 ſhot, © + 
2 twelve-pounder guns, good, 
and 90 bt. 
4 flx-pounder guns, good, and 
e 8 ſhot, 47 4 1 7 
400 hand-granades, filled. | 
go Pikes and go halberts. - 
3200 ſacks of corn 


$4 
* : 
S + 


N. B. No ſmall arms, except | 


thoſe laid down by the French 
troops. „ 
[The ſame gazette contains an 20 
count of the following veſſels 
taken from the enemy ;—L'Invin- 


cible Buonaparte, 20 guns, 170 


men; Le Cantabre, 14 guns, bo 
men: La Reſource, 40 uns, 65 
men; 7 French pri vateer ſchooners; 


by admiral Harvey's ſquadron, off 


Martinique; which had alſo re. 
captured 6 Britiſh and 16 American 
veſſels, and had likewiſe detained 


20 veſſels under neutral colours. 


26. This evening, between feven 
and eight o'clock, a oor — 
bro 


e e 


wy 


broke out at the ſpacious manſion 
of the earl of Eſſex, in Curzon- 
fireet, May-fair, which conſumed 
the whole of the ifſes ; © the 
flames raged with ſuch incredible 
fury, that ſcarcely any of the my 
niture could be ſaved. — 

27. Yeſterday morning, abdut 
four o'clock, a fire broke out ar a 
cottage in Heyreſbury, Wilts, which 
was in a ſhort time reduced to aſhes, 
together with two other - thatched 
cottages adjoining z and three wo- 
men and a rl, wW z were there em- 
ployed in ſpinning, &c. for the- 
riſh, 2 periſhed in the 
flames, before any aner could 
be given. 8 

20. By a therinogieter pliced in 


= north-eaſt pn at Wington, it | 
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was ſo cold gung the night of | 
the 24th inſt. as to be down to 18 
degrees, 14 below the freezing · 
point; on the 25th, down to 15; 
on the 26th, to 13 on the ayth, to 
12'j and io: it remained at eight 
o'clock on the 28th, 

2 The gazette of December 29 
contains an account of the follows 
ing prizes by the St. Fiorenzo and 
Triton; the St.” Joſeph, Spauiſh 
privater, mounting 4 long braſs 
ſix-pounders, 64 kc. kg L Rufe, 


French brig, coppered, 14 guns, 


60 men; and the George brig re- 
captured, Alſo the Adolphe; French 
privateer, 2 carriage guns, 2 ſwi- 
vels, and ſeveral ſmall arms, by! his 
nijeſty's 0p BI Corſo. Nt 


* 
38 el 
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Cuntirewinos od BURTKE & frok December 1s, 1797, to December ti, 1798: 


Chriſtened 


Betweer 2 and 5" 


BIRTHS 5 the Year. 5 


Jan. 2. The counteſs of Dal- 
keith, a PE (7h 

5. Lady Charlote Strutt, a 
daughter. 


6. The lady of P. I. Thelufſon, 


eſq. twin ſons. 


21. Mrs, Banting. of Little Ri- 


Increaſ. in e 


. 197 e Buried {Fa emales 9197 aan ane 


Died under 3 Years 5728 20 and go - - 1280 60 od 70 - 1292 
2189 30 and 40 - 4678 790 and 80 919 
5 and 10 802 40 aud 50 - 1732 80 and 90 353 

10 and 20 373 eee 1566 eee 41 


100 
Pry mae 9 
18 - 22 
108 1 
1 2 1 


„ 1. The empreſs of Ger- 
many, an archducheſs. 
. Lady of fir John Davie, bart. 


two ſons. 


15 Lady of ir William kan bart. 


., Tae: a daughter. 
"= Lady Rodnev, a ſon«: 1 
27. Crna of Derby, ſiill - 


ſington, Glouceſterſhire, a daughter, born child. r 


her zad child. 

ſon. 

MLeod, a daughter. ._ 
Ruſla, a. 


Her Imperial maje of 
— 7 | Liddell, bart. a daughter. 


rince. 


a daughter. 


28. Lady Charlotte Greville, a. 
—. Right. hon. lady Bae 


Feb. 25. Right hou. lady Petre, 


—. Lady. Spencer, a ſon -. 
2 I9- Lady Charlotte Camps. 
* a ſon. 
Marchioneſs. of Tiens, 
a , | 
—. Lady of fir Thomas Henry 


23. Caunteſs of Albemarle, a 
daughter. 
(L 4) 24- Lady 


bn MARRIAGES, tan 
24. Lady Say and Sele, a ſon. 132. Princeſs-of Brazil, 
26. Lady Say highneſs the. du> —. Lady of fir Than * 
cheſs of Wirtemberg; a daughter. Cote, bart. a ſon, 


19. Lady Harriet Sullivan, a 0 
24. Hon. Mrs. Baroanls a fill 

boraehild;..--.+ 
25. Lady poncheſier, a dwvghtr, 
31. Mrs. 
three 


29. The lady of far Samuel Flu- 


dyer, bart. a daughter. 
Mop 13. Rn of Aylesford, 
2 on F: | 


on; Mes. Childers, a ſon. 

* Counteſs of Euſton, a ſon. 

e. Lady Charlotte Nares, a 
. 


dy wk Charles Wat- 
ſoa, a daughter, 
10. Lady of the hon, Newtown 
Fellows, a daughter. 

Her majeſty the queen of: day 


755 2. 


: Prufia, a princeſs. 


109. Lady of Air Francis Ford, 


bart. a daughter. 
28. Counteſs dowager of Mans- 
field, wife of the hon. F. Greville, 


a daughter. 


BY. 285 Lady viſcountels Fielding, a2 


— . The lady of ar N. B. Greſ- 
Tey, bart. a daughter. 

Lug. 10. Mrs. Somtherfield, of 
the queen's palace, two ſons and a 
daughter. | 

_ 5. Lady Charlotte Lenox, 
3 ter. 5 

iſcounteſs Oherwynd, wad | 
daughters. 

x" — Lady Grey, x 
7. Lady Charles Ainſley 4 ſon. 

18. The wife of John Praorofe, 
efq. of Barton, two ſons and a 
daughter. 

29. Counteſs of Banbury, a 
daughter. 

O8. 5. Lady Loui Brome, 2 

daughter, | | 
12. Lady of the hon. and rev. 
A. H. Cathcart, a daughter. 


! 


—. re qu. daugh- F 


Blower, of Down 


14. Lady Anne Vernon, wife of 
the biſnop of Carliſle, a ſun. 
15. Madame Deſparre, Welbecks 
55 e 
21. 
of the — of commons, a ſon. 
23. Lady Hugh nne 
ghter. 
Dec. 7: Lady Louiſa Hartley 2 


10. Marchiones of Blandford, a 


daughter. 
12. The counteſs *. Errol, a 
na. - ; + 
Lady of the * Mr. Pere 
a daughter. 518 > 
26. Lady of fir Frederick Mor- 
ton Eden, a daughter. 


29. Lady Hervey, a | 


7 MARRIAGES far 1798. 
Lieut. col. R. F. 


Fart: 
to Mis | onroe, daughter wo 
general r H. Monr | 

5. W. Philips N. 449. of 


Thorpe, to lady Elizabeth — 


n daughter of lord Galloway, 
Paſcoc, 'Grinſetl,” eſq. of 
Fiete, to the hon. Georgina St. 
Le ery ſiſter to, viſcount Done 
raile. 2 | 


—. Sir Francis L. N _ 
| 0 


8. 
of Bowling-ball, York, to Nite 
Buck, 

20. Lord Sheffield; to Indy Sand 
North, daughter bf che late carl of 
Guildford; =» 

Feb, 1. John Payne, 4 of 
Wells, to the hon: Mrs, Hyde. 

12. Mr. Holman, of Covent- 

en theatre, to Miſs Hamilton, 
daughter of the hon. and rev. Fre- 
derick Hamilton, - and grand- 
. daughter of lord Archibald Ha- 
milton. * . 
20. Lord Hervey 
Miſs U tow daughter of the dow- 
iger lady Templerown, * 

—, Rev. F. North, fon to the 
biſhop of Wincheſter; to Miſs 
Eſther Harriſon, e 
—, Pryſe Loveden, eſq; of Wood- 
ſtock, to the hon. Mrs. Agar, ſiſter 
of lord viſcount Aſhbrooke, 
26. Winchcombe Henry Hart- 


Louiſa Lumley: 

bart, 3 Miſs Thorold bh ; 

28, Joſeph Sydn orke, 

M. P. brother to pane earl of Hard. 
wicke, to Mifs Rattray, © © 
—. Sir Richard Steele, rt. to 
Miſs Frances D*Alton, daughter of 
the late general count D'Alton: 
April q. James Arbuckle, efq. of 


lyn, ſiſter to the earl of Roden. 

17. The hon. Geot Villiers, 
brother to the earl of CHrendon, to 
the hon. Miſs Parker, daighrter of 
the late lord Bbringdon. '* 


31. Capt. Roſs, of the 41ſt 
ment, to the hon: Miſs Hobs reg 


iſs Fagniani. 


30. Hon. W. Gote tecviſd ſon 
the earl of Arran, to Miſs" Ca- 


of ne Hales, ungeſt daughter of 
= _—_ fir Thomas * Hales, 


Mu A AR IAE Ss. 


„n e 


ley, eſg. to the Tight hon. lady 
March 24. Sit John.” Trollope, 


Dona hadee, to lady Sophia” Joce- 


da r of the late lord Kinn ne. | 
May 18: Earl of Yarmouth, to 


6 


e. The hon. Frederick Weſt, 
brother to the earl of Delawar, to 
Miſs Maria Middleton. 

June 18. Sir Henry Every, bart. 
to Miſs P. Moſeley. daughter df 
fir John Moſeley, bart. 
ei. Sir Samuel Brooke, bart. of 
Seaton, to Mifs Coſtleboe, of An- 
gleſea. 

Fuly 10. Right hon. W. Wynd- 
ham, ſecretary at war, to Miſs Ce- 
cilia Forreſt, daughter of the late 
_—_ Forreſt. 

13. Hon, Henry Windſor, bro- 
1o-the earl of Plymouth, to Miſs 
Copſon. 

Aug. 2. — — Ellis, eig. M. P. 
to the hon. Miſs Hervey, daughter 
of the late lord Hervey. 

—. Hon. col. John Va 


M. P. ſon of the earl of Lifburne, 


to the hon. Lucy Courtenay, daugh. 


ter of the late lord Courtenay 
7. The hon. col. John Hope, 
brother to the earl of Hopetoun, 


and M. P. to Miſs Eliza Hope, 


daughter of the hon. Charles Hope. 


Capt. fir Edmund Nagle, to 


Mrs, Blackman. 


20. Hon. Philip Puſey, brother 
to the late earl of Radnor; to lady 
Lucy Cave, daughter of the earl of 


Harborough, an _— the * 
ſir Thomas Cave, | 
21. Richard — ; of 


Leatherhead, to lady Eliz. 
nets,” eldeſt ſiſter of the duke of 


Rutland: 
25. Hon: E. Tournour, brecber 


of the earl of Wintertown, to Miſs 


Heſter Hay ward. 

29. Hon. Edward Hawke, eldeſt 
ſon of lord Hawke, to Miſs: Fran- 
ces. Anne Hervey." 

Mr. Hardinge, to iid 
Gore, daughter of the earl of Roſs. 

—, Lord Leſlie, to Mifs Camp- 
belt, daughter of the late colvnel 
Camp bell. 

Sept. 5. Rev; Henry bly 


. 


lady Anne Butler, daughter of the 
earl of Carrick, 
O. 6. Sir Edward Baynes, bart 
to Miſs Lambert. 

24. Sir Charles Ventris F eld, 


Knight- banneret, to Mrs. Lill. 


Nov. 9. Earl Home, to lady Eliz, 
Montague, third daughter of the 
duke of Buccleugh. 

10. Lord W. Seymour, brother 
to the marquis of ann to Miss 
M. Clitheroe. 

Dec. 14. The hon. Thomas 


Ralph Maude, to the hon. Frances- 


Aune Agar, daughter of the arch- 
biſhop of Caſhel. | 
29: J. Woodcock, eſq. to Mit A. 


Hotham, daughter of the hon. fir 


Beaumont Hotham, bacon of ar 
exchequer. N A 


- 


* DEATHS in * 


Jan. 6. Sir John Sinclair bart. 
of Longformiens, 

8. Sir Ralph Milbanke. 

9. John lord Liſle, of the king- 
dom of Ireland. 

12. Dowager lady Beauchamp 
PH” | 

. Hon. Mrs. Harley, lady of 

abe 5; ht hon. Thomas Harley, fa- 
ther 7 the city of London. 
E 16. General ſir John Dalling, 


21. Lady Elizabeth Bellenden, 


g relict of John Kerr, lord. Bellen- 


den, * 
BS Sir David Williams, bart. of 
Goldingtons, Hertfordſhire, - 
- 26. Sir William Gordon, K. B. 
29. Lady Chambers, relict of 
fir William Chambers. 
31. Rear-admiral. William Truf: 
cott, eſq. | 
Feb, 3. The countels of — 8 
y 5. James Hamilton, carl of Clan- 
ra 


7- Lady ee relict of Ro. 


wt 14 


by de Broke, daughter of N 


Bi 


bert, youngeſt daughter,of Nicken 
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bert George Willam/Treffilo 
Clinton. 

12. Staniſlaus. Auguſtus: Poaia. 
nas By late king of Poland and 
grand. duke of Lithuania. 

. Joſeph Dormer, earl of Dor. 
cheſter, viſcount and apa Mil. 
ton. 
. "8% William Moleſworth, 
bart. of Pencarrow, Cornwall. 
24, Dame Jang Riddell, widow 
of the late fir. John Riddell, .bact. 

March > Her ſerene bi 12 


— — dowager af W 


— 7 Tynte; widow of fir 

Charles Kemys Tynte, of Ek. 

well, * . — ge 

16. Henry lord Calthorpe. 

ö 22. S dowager of Bu: 
17; Or 

April. 2. _ Louiſa lady Willough- 


— of Guildford. 


—. Sir Anthony Fitaberben, 
bart. of Tiſſington, Derby. R 
J. Lady Maxwell, wife of fr 


W. Maxwell, bart, of Monteath, 
9 Henry Noel, ſixth earl of 
eee viſcount-Campden. 
„ Sir Allauſon inn, 
bart. lord Headly in Ireland, and 
M. P. for ——— f 
10. Arthur lord viſcount Har 
benton. 

17, Lady Robert Bertie, "ohh of 
lord Robert Bertie, uncle of the 
duke of Ancaſter, | 

10. Dame Elizabeth .Daſhyood, 
— of Ar Jamey Daſhwood, 


M. F. Sir Robert Pall, bart. and 
N 1 Philip Houghton Clarke, 
May 4. Hon. Auguſtus, Windler, 


ſon = carl of Plymouth, 
16. Lady Ae 


earl of Cavan. 


19. William 


. ] 
19- William fifth lord Byron. 
22. Lady Emma Maria — 
youngeſt ſiſter of the carl of Portf- 
rs. ' 
—, Lady Rachel Dranimaed, 
daughter of the late earl of Perth. 
—. Right hon. John Scott, earl 
of Clonmell, baron Earlsfort, chief 
juſtice of the king's bench, Ireland. 
28. Sir John Riggs Miller, bart. 
June 4. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
brother to the duke of Leinſter. 
— Executed at Carlow, Ire- 
und, for rebellion, fir Edward 
Croſbie; bart. 
5. Luke Gardiner, lord Moun- 


15 Laura, lady Southanipton 


14. The earl of Errol. | 
106. Sir Joſeph Mawbey, bart. 
18. John viſcount O'Neill. 

19. William Jennens, eſq. Ac- 
ton-place, Suffolk, reckoned the 
moſt opulent ſubje& in Great Bri- 
21, Sir James Saunderſon, bart. 
and alderman of London. 
23. The ducheſs of Leinſter. 

24. The archducheſs 
Chriſtina of Auſtria. | 
26. Lady Barbara Pleydell Bou- 
verie, danzüter of the earl of Rad- 


nor. 
27. Hon. Mrs. Charlotte Dig- 
wh relict of the late dean of Dur- 


— Lad Doroth 
lit of fir Charles 
ſon, bart. 
July to. Hon. Jaries Bruce, ſon 
of the late earl of Elgin. 

19. Hon. John Turnour, fon of 
the earl of Winterton, 
27. Right hon. lady Mary Hore, 


Hotham, re- 
Iotham Thomps 


low, and wife of the rev, Thomas 


Hore. 
Aug. 3. Viſcovoteſs Downe, 


&ughier of the late general Scott. 


DE A T K 8. . 


— Sir Charles H. Talbot, 22 Kat. 


Maria 


gaugliter of the counteſs of Wick 


(79 


9. Lady ſhes,” relict of fir Wil- 
_ James, bart. | 
Lady Charlotte Diſbrowe, 
* of the earl of Bucking- 
hamſhire, and wife of Edward f 
Diſbrowe, eſq. N 
18. Hon. Kichard Walpole, bro- 
ther to lord Walpole, 
19. Lady Wilmot. relict of the 
late lir Robert Wilmot, bart. 
20. Lady Mary Douglas, daugh- 
ter of the — of Selkirk. 
27. Right hon. lad Mary E 
daughter of the — of Now: 
burgh, peereſs in her own right. 
29. Sir Thomas een Wil- 
ſon, bart. 
Sept. 6. Sir Jonathon Philips, 


7. Sir peter Soame, bart. 
30. Molineux Shouldham, tord 
Shouldham, and adm. of the white. 
Hon. and right rev, Dr. 
Maxwell, biſhop of Meath, bro- 


ther to the earl of Farnham. 


—, Lady Frances Bulkley, eld- 
eſt daughter of the earl of Peterbo- 
h, and wife of the rev. 8. 

Bulkley f { 
—, Sir Charles Farnaby' Rad- 

cliffe, bart, of Kepingtons Kent, 

and M. P. 

O. 5. Edmund Boyle, carl of 

Cork and Overy. 

6. Sir John Parker Moſeley, 
bart. Staffordſhire. 

21. Sir Adam Williamſon, K. B. 
late governor of - Jamaica. 

22. William lord Bagot. 
30. Sir Thomas Byard, unt. cap- 
tain of the Foudroyant. * 

of br 


2. Lady Stanley, relict 
Thomas — bart. 

Nov. 5. John Zephaniah Hol. 
well, Ao, formerly governor of 
Bengal. 3p 
54 Sir Richard Reynell, bert. of | 

Lady Mary Carnegie, 


29. 
daughter of the earl of Northeſk. 
30. Earl 


the kingdom of Ireland. 


F 


300. Earl of Portarlington./ - 


—, Maria, counteſs dowager of 
Dec. 2. Hon. William King, 
brother of Lord King.. 

—. Lady Anderſon; wife of fir 
Edmund Andetfon, bart. N44 
| 8. Sir Edward Dering, bart. 

of Surrenden-Deripg, | 
156. Thomas Pennant, efq. the 
eminent naturaliſt and antiquary, 

27. Anne, counteſs of Aitly. 


. — 
2 * — F4 — 
. „6 2 _— —_ * * 


PROMOTIONS in the' Year 

Jam 4. Right hon. ſir Ralph 
Aercronbie K. B. of the privy 
council of Ireland. 5 | 


. Right rev. Dr. John Porter, 
bilbop of 


Killala, biſhop of Clogher, 
vice Foſter, deceaſed. . + 

6. Brevet capt.. Richard Havens 
don, major in the army, 

8, Lieutenant-generals fir Tho- 
mas Shirley, bart. Patrick Tonyn, 
_- Gabriei Chriſtie, John Reid, fir 
Williach Green, bart. George Scott, 
Charles O'Hara, Loftys Antony 
Tottenham, William Rowley, Pe- 
ter Bathurſt, hon. William Gor- 

don,, Robert Preſcott, hon. Wil- 
liam Harcourt, Henry earl of Car- 
hampton, William Dalrymple, 
William Picton, fir Hector Munro, 
K. B. hon, William Hervey, J. 
Fletcher Campbell, Francis Laf: 
celles, fir William Meadows, K. B. 
generals in the army. 7 

Major - generals William Sheriff, 
William Ormfield, Samuel Hulſe, 
Albemarle Bertie, Charles Valan- 
cey, John Thomas earl of Cianri- 
carde, fir James Steuart, bart. Tho- 
mas Carleton, James Marſh, Caven- 
diſh Liſter, Charles Leigh, James 
Ogilvie, fir Robert Laurie, bart, 
William Martin, John Archer, 
William Edmeſton, Forbes Mac. 
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lan 


bean, David N Deb. 
biegg, Richard, Dawſon, Montgo. 
mery Agnew, James Stewatt, Alex- 
ander earl of alcarres, hon. C 
Steuarty, Cornelius, Cuyler; Che 
earl of Harrington, hon. Richar 
Fitz patrick, Neſbitt Balfour, 
mund Stevens, Thomas Tri 
Francis earl of Moira, Peter, a 
—to be. heutenant-generals in 
Colonels Philip Martin, of the 
royal artillery; William Borthwick, 
of the royal artillery; Eyre Coots, 
r to the king ;, Jeter 
arry 


[ \, 


Amberſt, of the roth foot; Ha 

Burrard, aide-de-camp to the king; 
Charles Lennox, aide-de-camp, to 
the king; ER Adolphus Harris, 
of the both, foot; Arthur Ormi- 
by, of the 6th- dragoon, guards; 
Henry Reade, of the iſt life 
guards; William John Arabin, of 
the ad life guards; George Don, 
aide · de- camp to the king ; John 
Francis Craddock, of the late 123th 
foot; Colebrook Nelbitt,. aide. de. 
camp to the king; lord Charles 
Fitzroy, aide · de · camp to the king; 
Napier Chriſtie Burton, of the 3d 


foot guards; Richard Rich Wil, 
ford, of the Lork huffars; Edward 


Morriſon, of the Coldſtream guards; 
fir Charles Aſgill, bart. of the iſt 
foot guards; hon. Charles Mon- 
ſon, aide · de- camp to the | king; 
Thomas Garth, aide- de- camp to Ne 
king; Vaughan Lloyd, of the roy- 
al artillery ; fir James St, Clair Er. 
ſine, bart. ; William Brady, of the 
royal artillery in Ireland.; Lucius 
Barber, of the royal artillery in Ire. 
land-to be majors - generals in 
the army: 84 | 

Lieutenant-colonel. James Web- 
ber, an independent officer; Chas, 
William Eſte, of the 64th foot; 
Samuel Twentyman, on half-pay 
of the goth foot; George Roch» 
fort, of the invalid. artillery; Fay 


o 


nao a> 4 te i ho mn ok it e , . . . rr 


- — 
. 


ſeph F. W. Deſbarres, of the 6oth 
foot ; fir Charles "Marſh, an inde- 

officer; Francis'Groſe, of 
the few South-Wales s; Wil. 
liam Scott, on half. pay of the goth 
foot ; Archibald Campbell, of the 


foot; — of the 


4th light d James Af - 
— of K the 1800 4h light dragoo 


ns ; 
George Va Hart, — the yyth 
foot; John 


binſon, of the late 
horſe grenadier 


Brodie, 2 the 52d foot; hon. Tho- 
ns Maitland; of the 69d foot; Pa- 
trick Hely, of the 11th foot; Da- 
niel Robertſon, of the Goth foot; 

John Blake, of the 24th — 
Archibald M. Aliſter, of the 3th 
ſoot; Richard ausge, of the” ma- 
rines; Alexander Macdonald, of 
the marines 3 William Ramſay, of 
the 80th foot ; Guſtavus Belfoxd, of 
the royal regiment of horſe guards; 
John William Auguſtus Romer, of 
the 6oth foot; James Campbell, 
an ini ent officer; Edward 
Madden, of the ryth ſoot; John 
dkerrett, of a late Weſt· India re · 
giment; Hildebrand Oakes, of the 
26th foot; C. Campbell, of the 6th 
foot ; George Prevoſt, of the Goth 
foot ; Stair Park Dalrymple, of the 
71ſt boot; John Ormſby Vande- 


3d dragoons; fir Thomas Chap- 
man, of the 6th dragoon guards; 
Mervyn Archdall, of the 1th light 
dragoons; John Haydock Board- 
man, of the ad dragoons; Ed- 
ward Dawſon, of the 8th foot; John 
Cope Sherbroke, of the 33d foot; 

James Hall, of the Sth light dra- 
goons; William Payne, of the 3d 
dragoon Zuards—to be colonels in 
army, 


Liutenant-colones hon. Ed- 


PROMOTTON 8. 


ih foot ; Francis Fuller, of the 


3 "George 


leur, of the 5th gragoon 8 f 
John Carnegie, of the 14th lig 
aingoons, William Waller, * — 


( 
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. ward Bl the half-pay:of the 
late 1 foot ; William lord Cra- 


ven, of the 3d foot; or poem 
bell, of the zd foot — — 

William Bentinck, of the 24th light 
dragoans ; Edmund viſcount Dune 


garvon, ' of the Coldſtream foot . 


guards — to be W to 
the King. 

Lieutenant - colonel Lambert 
Theophilus Walpole, of the- — 
107th foot, deputy ad jutant · g 
ral to the forces in Ire 
be colonel in the army: 

Lieutenant- colonels Coote Man- 
=- — _ 5 5 

rey, I ight 

— ; hon. Edward by 
the 28th faot; Arthur 
of the iſt ſoot guards—to be aides- 
de-camp to the King. 

Majors, from Ninian Imrie, of 
the 1. foot, to William Sherlock, 
of the 5th dragoon guards to be 
lieutenant- colonels in the army. 


Captains, from Robert Balfour, 
of the ſecond dragoons, to James 
Eyre Caulfield, of the g gth foot 


to be majors in the army. 


12. Brevet col. John Whitelocke, 


brigadier · general in Guetnſey only. 
—, Lieut.-col. Alexander Hope, 


lieutenant-governor of Edinburgh 


caſtle, vice lord Eglintoune, re- 
Hh Sue Stock, D. b. | 


—_ 
I 
biſhop of Kil ala, vice Porter. 
—. Colonel Charles Handfield, 


to the forces in Ireland. 


—, Lord Braybrooke, lord hw | 


nant of the my of Eſſex. 
23. | 


Majors Gage, colon. Douglas Smith, 


on the alf pay of Tarleton' s light 
dragoons; 


/ 


commiſſary- general of _— dec. 5 


* 
77 
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dragoons ;' Chartes Wall, be 
half-· pay of the independents; Fran- 
cis Seymour, of the $5th foot; 
Thomas Fitzgerald, of the 29th 
foot; Richard Hovendon, of the 
21ſt light dragoons—to be lieute 
nant · coloneł in the army 


Captain William 83 


commandant of the late raꝗth foot; 
Patrick Ewing, and Henry John- 
ſtone; of the Scotch brigade: P. I. 
Fellowes, of the 47th oot—to be 
majors in the army. 

Brevet lieur/zco!,, Walter Cliffe, 


of the royal -fufileers, to be adju- 


tant-general- to the forces in the 
Eaſt · Indies, vice Achmuty, who re- 
ſigns; brevet major Hugh Mackay 
Gordon, of the 16th foot, to be 
quarter-maſter-general to the ſaid 


forces, with the rank of lieutenant- 


colonel in the . vice Hall, who 
reſigns; 'major William Hutchin- 


ſon, of the independents, to be ma- 


jor of brigade to the forces in South 


Britain, vice M*Murdo, who re- 
figns; capt. Henry Percy Pulleine, 


of the 2d dragoons, to be major of 
brigade -to the ſaid forces, vice 
Ruddock, who refigns ; Archibald 


Gloſter, eſq. to be deputy-judge- 
advocate to the forces ſerving in 
the Leeward Iſlands; Thomas. Wil- 


hams, jun. gent. to be commiſſary 


of ſtores and proviſions to the 


forces at Annapolis Royal, vice 


Williams, deceaſed. -— 
John Ewart, M. D. to be „ 
ſiclan to the forces, and inſpector- 


— of boſpitals i in the iſland of 


lon, 
27. Appointment of John. Roſs, 
eſq. to be his Sicilian” majeſty's 


— at Gibraltar, l 


by his majeſty. 

30. Thomas Williams, gent. to 

be barrack-maſter at Annapolis. 
Feb. 6. Appointment of John 

A eſq. to be vice-conſul to 


his Swediſh at Vi 


approved 5 12 
6. Brevet the 2 


Thomas Maitland, of the 62d f 


to be eier genen — 


Indies only. [* 

Lieut.-colonel Heory Richmond 
Gale; of the 3 20th, li "400 
goons; Robert ip 
80th foot; George pn re of = 
late horſe grenadier guards, 0 de 
colonels in the army: 
Major Horace Churchill, 41 
late horſe grenadier — de 
lieutenant-colonel in the 

Capt. Samuel - Venables 
of the 25th. foot, Wan ſue in 
the armyůyůye. 

8. Sir Valentine ved bart, 


created barop of Caſtle: Roſſe and 


viſcount of Kenmare, county of 
— ah with remainder to his bein 


kn -James Talbot, ſg) ee! 
ſecretary of legation ar the hat 
of St. Peterſburg. 
14. John earl of Weſtmoreland, 
appointed keeper of the prixy ſeal, 
vice earl of Chatham, reſigned,” 

William Wentworth earl Fitz- 
william, appointed lord lieutenant 
of the Weſt Riding of the c 
of York, and of the'city.of Y 


and — of the ame, vice duke 


of Norfolk, reſigne d. 
John 2 eſq. vice ndl 

of the blue, created a knight of the 

Bath, vice fir William Gordon de- 


ceaſed. | 
14. Charles Paulet, eſq. = | 


monly called earl of Wiltſhire), to 

be lord- lieutenant and cuſtos-ro- 
tulorum of the county of South- 
ampton, vice commilſſioners the 
marquis of Wincheſter, his father, 
1 W. Heathcote, bart. W. Chute, 
e | 
my Dame Roſe Ffrench, widow 
of the late fr . * 


1 
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bart. created baroneſs Ffrench, of 
Caſtle Ffrench, county of Gal- 
way; withiremainder of the title of 
baron Ffrench, of Caſtle Ffrench 
aforeſaid, to her heirs male by the 
ſaid ſir Charles Ffrench, bart. 

- Right hon. John Foſter, to be 
governor of the county of Louth, 
vice earl of Clanbraſſil, deceaſed. 
17. Philip carl of Cheſterfield, to 


be maſter of the horſe to his ma- 


jeſty, vice earl of Weſtmoreland. 
George earl of | Leiceſter, and 
William lord Auckland, to be his 
majeſty's -poſtmalters-general ; the 
latter vice lord Cheſterfield, / 
Lieutenant - col. Aytoune, and 
lieut.-col. J. Spens, colonels. 


Appointments in the Eaſt-India 
Company's Service. 
Colonels John PeAre, Thomas 


Brownrigg, John M'Gowan, Du-. 


d Campbell, Thomas Trent, 

homas Prendergraſt, Robert Ni- 
cholſon, Alexander Hardy, Richard 
Tolſon, Stafford William Sam. Wad- 
dington, Vere Warner Huſſey to 
be major- generals. 

Lieutenant- colonels George Ruſ- 
ſell, fir Ewen Baillie, John Macdo- 
Hald, William Palmer, Edward 
Clarke, William Vanas, Roger 
Edward Roberts, Robert Macken- 
zie, James Dunn, James Dickſon, 
John Bateman, Patrick Hay, Chas. 
Henry White, George Mence, 
Chriſtopher Green, David Wood- 
burn, James Stevenſon, John 
Conrad Sartorius, Francis Gewdie, 
Henry Malcolm, Edward Mon- 
tague— to be colonels. 
Majors Charles Scott, Robert 
Baillie, Richard Scott, Samuel 
Dyer, Edmund Lambert, John 


Rattray, James Meredith Vibart, 
Samuel Black, Samuel Watſon, 
John Collins, Henry Vincent, Wil- 
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liam Denby, Robert Ogle, Robert 
Rayne, + James Pearſon, Thomas 
Welſh, Andrew William Hearſay, 
Jabez Mackenzie, John Boujonnar, 
Thomas Higgins, James © Pringle, 
William Mackintoſh, Henry Hynd- 
man, Patrick Douglas, John Fen- 
wick, Thomas Edwards, Robert 
Frith, Hugh Stafford, Richard 
Grenber, John Powell, fir 5 
Murray, bart. James Morrice, Pere- 
one Powell, James Noke, Patrick 
acdougal, John Hilliard, Robert 
Philips, Ludowick Grant, Robert 
Hamilton, Robert Bruce, Hamey 
Charles Palmer, William | Scott, 
Robert Blair, William Kirkpatrick, 
Richard n Mackintyre, 
ohn Gardner, Henry De Caſtro, 
William Burn, Thomas Hawk- 
ſhaw, Samuel Cox, Daniel Conyng- 
ham, Peter Murray, John Garſtin, 
Charles Carliſle, Archibald Brown, 
William Flint, George Fothering- 
ham, William Rattray, George 
Wahab, George Waight, Thomas 
Leighton, James Oliver, Francis 
Torrens, Carey Lalande, .Crom- 
well Maſſey, Walter Anderſon, 
David Campbell, Alexander Mac- 
herſon, James Dalrymple, John 
Richardſon, xander Read; Do- 
nald Macneale, Thomas Hallcote, 
Thomas 238 Campbell, 

Joſeph Little, William Kinſey, T. 
Bowſer, Barry Cloſe, James Oram, 
John Haliburton, Charles Smart, 
Lewis Grant, John Gillanders, 
John Hutchinſon, 2 Guthrie, 
Samuel Bradſhaw, George Wood, 
Hercules Skinner, William- Clay. 
ton, George Ure, Jonathan Wood, 
John Haynes, Thomas Kearnan, 
fir John Kennaway, bart. — 2 
Burnett — to be lieutenant-colo- 
nn 1 : 
Captains John Bell, Henry Par. 
ker Lawrence, William Baſſet 
Iſaacke, Thomas Fytfe, James — | 
' 5: 4777 OB 
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thur Tanner, Ju. Burrowes, In. 
Capon, Charles Wittel, to be ma- 


* March 6. William Mie 
Barne Barne, Edward Meadows, 
Horace Hayes, and George Trench- 
ard Goodenough, eſqrs. to be his 
majeſty's commiſſioners for manag- 
ing the affairs of taxes. 

7. Lieutenant-· colonel Robert 
Crawford, of the Goth foot, to be 
deputy-quarter-maſter-generalto the 
forces in Ireland, vice Handfield. 

10. Brevet col. George Prevoſt, 
of the Goth foot, to be brigadier- 
8 in the Weſt Indies only.— 

jor —— M Creagh, of the South 

American rangers, to be major in 
the army. 

Thomas Keate, eſq. inſpector 
of regimental hoſpitals, to be ſur- 
geon general to the forces, vice 
Gunning,deceaſed; and John Ruſh, 
eſq. to be inſpector of regimental 
hoſpitals, vice Keate. 

9 4. Thomas Strange, eſq. knight- 


19. The earl of Ormond, and viſ- 

3 Dillon, knights of St. Patrick. 
Lieutenant-colonel earl of 
Crawford, colonel. | 

Brooke Watſon, eſq, from half- 
pay, as late commiſſary-general on 
the continent, commiſſary-general 
of all ſtores, &c. to the forces at 
home, vice Biſſet, who retires on 
half-pay. 

Major George Smith, brigade- 
major-general. 

General William Dalrymple, 
lieutenant - governor of Chelſea 
hoſpital. 

Captain Charles Boycott, major 
of brigade. 

Brevet major Robert Biſſet, 
aſſiſtant quarter - maſter· general to 
the troops under the command of 
ſir William Howe. 

April 3. Brevet colonel William 


earl Fitzwilliam, of the 1ſt regi- 


PROMOTIONS. 


gade to the forces.-—Lientenants 


. 
ment of the Weſt Riding Tore 
militia, col. in the army; and.» 
take rank as ſuch ſo long aut. © 
ſaid militia ſhall remain envoy, 
for actual ſervice. 8 FA "2 
Staff. Major eorge jens, | 
of the late Corſican corps, 
of brigade to the forces in Seh 
Britain. 4 " hi N _— 

4. Field-marſhal his royal highs 
neſs Frederick duke of York, 3 | 
mander in chief of all his m 
land forces in the Timna Gteat- 
Britain. 

7. Sir John Morfhead; of W. 
nant- park, county nm 
lord warden of the Stannaries 
chief ſteward of the duch 
Cornwall and r vice dhe. 
Lewiſham. - 
| 955 Staff, Capt . Nicholas Ram. 


of the 2d ct, major of bits; 


colonel K. A. Howard, of e 
Coldſtream |. major of "hr 
gade to the foot guards. i 
2 John Hay, eſq. « K 
Staff. Lieut.-colonel Alek,” 
Smollen, Hg the 1ſt * 922 i 
oot guards, major of bi i 
the — rds. Lieu. 
Breton, of the Jerſey militia, n 
of 1 to the ſaid militia. | 
George Edward Hen ö 
a- earl Powis, lord-lieutenant 3 
the county of Salop, vice! todd 
Clive, e 
28. Staff. Lieut.-col. Charles ” 
Stevenſon, of the 5th foot, brig i 
major-general to the troops unde 
the command of field-marſhal 
royal highneſs the duke of Glow 
ceſter. 4 
May g. Right hon. John wil- 4 
liam Anderſon, of Mill-hill, R 
don, Middleſex, eſq. lord mayor of; 
the city of London, a baronet. 
B. Brevet lieutenant - col 
Gordon Drummond, of the 
foot, colonel in the army, 


Staff. Lieut.-col. George Frede 
rick Koehler, of the royal artillery, 


affiſtant quarter - maſter-general to 


the forces ſerving under the com- 
mand of major general lord Mul- 
grave, Major obert Roſs, and 
capt, George Laye, of the late ad 
battalion of goth foot, majors of 
brigade to forces in South 
Britain. 
— Jaje® Cuyler, eſq. de- 
commiſſary of ſtores and pro- 
vifions to the forces in the iſland of 
Dominica, vice Finlayſon, who has 
been abſent from his duty ſeveral 


years, 
. William Beechy, eſq. knight- 


ed, 4s 

11. Sir John Anſtruther, knight, 
chief juſtice of the ſupreme court 
of judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, a baronet. | 

22, Honourable Arthur Paget, 
his majeſty's envoy extraordinary 
to the Elector Palatine, and miniſter 
to the Diet of Ratiſbon. | 

23. Robert, viſcount Belgrave, 
lord-lieutenant of the county of 


Nint. 

5. Staff. Lieutenant - gen,. 
fr Ralph Abercromby, K. B. com- 
mander of his majeſty's forces in 
North Britain, vice lord Adam 
Gordon, reſigned. 

9. Staff. Lieut.-colonel Brent 
õpencer, aide · de · camp to the King, 
vice Campbell, deceaſed. 

13. Charles, marquis Cornwallis, 
leutenant- general and general - go- 
vernor of Ireland, vice the earl 
Camden, 

16, His grace the duke of Rut- 
land, colonel of the Leiceſterſhire 
militia, vice Pochin, deceaſed. 

23. John Williams, eſq. of Bedyl- 
wyddan by St. Aſaph, and John 
\ Callander, eſq. of Weſtertown, 
county Stirling, and of Crichton, 
and TAY and Elphinſtone, 

K | 
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in the counties of Eaſt and Mid- 

Lothian, baronets. | A 
23. Colonels Andrew Cowell, 
of the Coldſtream guards; James 
Ferrier, of the engineers in Ire- 
land; Joſeph Duſſeax, on the half- 
pay of the 86th foot; Colin Mac- 
enzie, of the 15th foot; Mackay 
Hugh Baillie, of the Reay fencibles; 
John Joinour Ellis, of the 23d foot; 
Archibald Robertſon ; Bryan Blun- 
dell, of the 45th foot; John Dick- 
ſon, on half-pay ; Charles Jackman, 
of the marines ; Miles Scaveley, of 
the royal regiment of horſe guards; 
hon, John Knox, of the 36th foot; 
John Money, on half-pay of the 
2 foot; Thomas Murray, on 
alf-pay of the late 84th foot; 
ames-Edward Urquhart, of the 
oyal Eſſex fencibles; George 
Churchill, of the 15th light dra- 
oons; Eyre Power Trench, of the 
ate 102d foot; George Beckwith, 
of the 37th foot; William Gooday 
Strutt, of the 54th foot; Thomas 
Roberts, on half. pay of the 111th 
foot ; hon. George-James Ludlow, 
of the 1ſt foot guards; Joha'Moore, 
of the 51ſt foot, Richard earl of 
Cavan, of the Coldſtream guards; 
David Baird of the 71ſt foot; hon. 
Henry Aſtley Bennet, of the 1ſt 
foot-guards; hon. Frederick St; 
John, of the late 117th foot; fir 
Charles Roſs, bart. of the late 116th 
foot: John Whitelocke, of the 6th 
Weſt-India regt.; Hay M*Dowall, 
of the 58th foot; lord Charles 
Henry Somerſet, on half-pay of the 
1034 foot; John Deſpard, of the 
royal fuzileers ; William Anne Yil> 
lettes, of the 1ſt dragoon-guartus; 
William Wemylſs ;—niajor-geanerals 

in the armv. (Ft 
Brevet. Col. Robert Kinglcote, 
of the North Glouceſterſhire mi- 
litia, and colonel B. R. De Capell 
Brooke, of the Northamptonſhire 
; (NM) militia, 


militia, eolonels in the army, and 
to take rank as ſuch as long as 
thoſe militias ſhall remain embo- 
died for actual ſervice.— Captain 


Charles Newton, of the late 134th 


foot, major in the army. 

Staff. Capt. St. John Fancourt, 
of the 56th foot, major of brigade 
to the forces. iP 

Hoſpital-ſtaff. Sir Alex. Douglas, 
bart. M. D. phyſician to the forces 
in North Britain. | 

29. Brevet. Frederick baron 
Hompeſch, colonel in the army 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſument. 

30. Statf, Col. John Doyle, of 
the 87th foot, brigadier-general at 
Gibraltar only. — Philip Rogers 
Bearcroft, eſq. late deputy-commil- 
ſary of accounts at St. Domingo, 
commiſſary of accounts in the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, vice Dornford, de- 


ceaſed. — William M' Myne, eſq. 


late of the 58th foot, pay maſter at 
Duncannon fort. 

July 3. Right honourable Arthur 
Wolfe, chief” juſtice of his majeſ- 
ty's court of king's bench in Ire- 
land, vice the earl of Clonmell, de- 
ceaſed; alſo created a baron of that 
kingdom, by the ſtyle and title of 
baron K:ilwarden, of Newlands, 
county of Dublin, with remainder 
to his heirs male, | 
7. Staff. Col. Robert Anſtruther, 
baggage-maſter and infpeRor of the 
roads in North Britain, vice fir 
Charles Preſton, who reſigns. 

Hoſpital Staff, Dr. William 
Shapter, M. D. to be inſpector of 
hoſpitals, 

14. Brevet. Major-general Henry 
Bow yer, lieutenant- general in the 
Leeward Iſlands only. 

Staff. Lieutenant-colonel Richard 

Stuart, of the 51ſt foot, adjutant- 
eneral to the forces ferving in Por- 
tugal, vice Hadden, who reſigns.— 
Captain Lindſay Crawford Camp- 
bell, of the 2oth foot, deputy-adju- 
tant general to the ſaid forces, with 
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remain embodied for actual ſer. 


earl of Glaſgow, of the 7th (or Ayr. 
Dauglas, of the 8th (or Forfar) mi- 


(1796 
the rank of major in the army, 


vice Stuart. | 
16. John Toler, eſq. attorney. 
general of Ireland, vice Wolfe; and 
John Stewart, eſq. ſolicitor-general, 
vice Toler. | 
As James Bontein, eſq. knight. 
21. Brevet. Lieut.-col. Charles 
Haſtings, of the 61ſt foot, colonel 
in the army,-Col. Charles. Haſt. 
ings, of the 61ſt foot, major-genenal 
in the army. ; 115-0 
To be colonels in the army, and 
to take rank as ſuch ſo long as their 
reſpective regiments of militia ſhall 


vice: colonel John-Henry duke of 
Rutland, of the Leiceſterſhire mili- 
tia z colonel John Campbell, of the 
Iſt (or Argyleſhire) militia; colonel 
Donglas, duke of Hamiltan, of the 
34d (or Lanarkſhire) militia; colonel 
Charles, earl of Dalkeith, of the 4th 
(or Dumfriesſhire) militia; colonel 
James, duke of Montroſe, of the 5th 
(or Fifeſhire) militia; col. George, 
earl of Aboyne, of the 6th (or Aber. 
deenſhire) militia ; colonel George, 


ſhire) militia; col. Archibald, lord 


litia; colonel John, duke of Athol, 
of the gth (or Perthſhire) militia; 
colonel Henry, duke of Buccleugh, 
of the 1oth (or Edinburgh) militia, 
Staff, Thomas Durell, Eſq. de- 
puty-commiſſary- general on the 
continent; Chriſtopher Bourcard, 
eſq. aſſiſtant - commiſſary- general on 
the continent. oy 5 
To be deputy-commiſſaries-ge- 
neral : Joſeph Bullock, William- 
—_ Robinſon, and Henry Lan- 
noy Hunter, eſqrs. : 
To be aſhſtant - commiſſary, 
Charles Wright, eſq. 5 
Hoſpital-ſtaff, Dr. _— Grieves, 
M. D. from half-pay, to be inſpec- 
tor of hoſpitals in North Britain, 
28, Sir James Crauford, _ 


1708. PROM O 
his majeſty's min iſter· plenipotentia- 


to the circle of Lower Saxony, 
and refident with the Hans Towns, 
Auzuft 2. John Toler, eſq. and 


the hon. Richard Anneſley, ſworn 


of his majeſty's privy-council of 


Ireland. 6 
4. Staff, James Putnam, eſq. 
deputy-barrack - maſter-general of 
Nova Scotia and its dependencies. 
6. Sir Robert Calder, knight, 
captain in the royal navy, af of 
Southwick, Hants, a baronet, 

18, Brevet. To be colonels in the 
army, and to take rank as ſuch 
ſo long only as their reſpective re- 
giments of militia ſhall remain em- 
bodied for actual ſervice; colonel 
Joſeph Holden Strutt, of the > 
plementary battalion of Efſex mi 
tia; colonel lord Harewood, of a 
ſupplementary regiment of York- 
ſhire Weſt Riding militia; colonel 
Walter Fawkes, of ditto; colonel 
fir George Cooke, bart. of ditto. - 

Staff, James Bowie, gent. aſſiſt- 
ant· commiſſary of ſtores and pro- 
viuons in the Leeward Iflands. 

25. Staff. Col. Francis Fuller, 
of the 5gth foot, brigadier-general 
in the iſland of Newfoundland. — 
Captain Charles Doyle, of the 8 7th 
foot, major of bri x 
Capt. Norman M*Leod, of the late 
9;th foot, major of brigade to the 
forces in South Britain, vice Wood, 
promoted, 2 

Sept. 1. Brevet. Captain Claus 
Pell, of the 1 7th foot, majar in the 
army, I 

11, Staff. Capt. James Gimbier, 
of the 1ſt regiment of life-guards, 
major of brigade to the forces. 

14. Robert Mann, efſq. rear- 
admiral of the red, one of te lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, vice 
lord Hugh Seymour, reſigned; 

16. Staff. To be brigadier-gene- 
rals in the Leeward Iflands' only, 
colonel Charles Green, of the zoth 
foot, ahd colonel Thomas Brady, 


e to the forces. 
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of the royal artillery. To be bri- 
gadier-general in Portugal only, 


colonel Baldwin Leighton, of 
40th foot. 

18. Brevet. Capt. Edward Web- 
ber, of the late goth foot, major in 
the army. To be colonels in the 
army, and to take rank as ſuch ſo 
long only as their reſpective we 
ments ſhall remain embodied for 
actual ſervice, col. Robert Crowe 
of the 2d North York militia, an 
lieut.- colonel-commandant James 
Lowther, of the Weſtmoreland 
militia, 8 
25. Brevet. To be colonels in 
the army, and to take rank as 
ſuch ſo long only as their reſpec - 
tive regiments ſhall remain embo- 
died for actual ſervice, col. Thomas 
Glyn, of the North Middleſex mi- 
litia, and colonel John Morriſon, of 
the South Middleſex militia. 
Staff. William Whitmore, gent. 


aſſiſtant- commiſſary of ſtores and 
proviſions to the in the Lee- 
ward Iſlands. i Ve 


28. William Shaw, lord Caths 
cart, ſworn of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy-council. + -/ 

O4. 6. Sir Horatio Nelſon, K. B. 
rear - admiral of the blue, created 
baron Nelſon of the Nile, and o 
Burnham Thorpe, county Norfolk. 

1 5. — arſh, eſq. to be a 
commiſſioner of the royal navy, 
vice Hunt. 

22, Brevet. To be colonels in 
army, and to take rank as ſuch ſa 
long only as their reſpective regts. 
of militia ſhall remain embodied 
for actual ſervice : colonel Edward 
lord Stanley, of the 1ſt regiment of 
the Royal Lancaſhire ſupplemen- 
tary militia; colonel fir Henry- 
Philip Hoghton, bart. of the ad re- 
giment of the ſaid militia; colonel 
Le Gendre Pierſe Starkie, of the 
3d regiment of the ſaid militia ; and 
colonel Peter Parten, of the-qth re- 
giment of the ſaid militia, 

(M 2) Staff 
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Staff. Captain George Peter, of 
the 59th foot, major of brigade to 
the forces in the iſland of New- 
foundland. 5 Fa 
23. Brevet. Capt. Thomas In- 
glis, on the half- pay of the late 
126th foot, major in the army. 
24. Charles earl of Harrington, 
ſworn of his majeſty's. moſt hon. 
privy-council. 18777 

27. Sir William Scott, knight, 
his majeſty's advocate general, judge 
of the high court of admiralty, vice 
fir James Marriott, refigned. | 

27. Brevet. Colonel Lewis, lord 
Sondes, of the 3d regiment of Kent 
militia, colonel in the army, and 
to take rank as ſuch ſo long 
n ſaid regiment of militia 
ſhall remain embodied for actual 
ſervice; ,. UT 

_ Garriſons, Lieutenant-general fir 
Ralph Abercromby, K. B. gover- 
nor of Fort George and Fort Au- 
guſtus, in North Britain, vice 

dgſon, deceafed. — General fir 
William Medows, K. B. lieutenant- 
governor of the Iſte of Wight, vice 
Abercromby. . | 

31. Sir William Scott, knight, 
ſworn of his majeſty's moſt hon. 
-privy-council. 
31. Dr. John Nicholl, his ma- 
jeſty's advocate- general, vice fir 
William Scott, knighted. 

Nov. 3. Staff. To be majors of 
brigade to the forces in South Bri- 
tain :- captain lieutenant Frederick 
Hardytnan, of the royal fuſileers ; 
and hon. captain William Moleſ- 
worth, of the 46th foot, vice Gor- 
don, who reſigns. 
6. Charrwes Lock, eſq. appointed 
his majeſty's conſul - general at 
Naples; and Lewis Druſina, eſq. 
conſul at Memel. 
13. Bievet. Licut.-col. George- 
Frederick Koehler, of the royal ar- 
tillery, brigadier-general in the do- 


Minions oi the grand ſignior only. 
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tum 


Staff. Colonel Edward Hevgil, 
of the Coldſtream guards, d 
barrack- maſter general to his mz. 
zeſty's forces, vice Tayler, who re. 
tires. Joſ 3 8 P's | 

1 Ole un A com- 
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port ſervice, and for the care and 
cuſtody of priſoners of war. 

13. Benjamin Moodie, efq, his 
majeſty's conſul to the States of 
North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. | | 
17. Brevet, To be majors in the 
dominions of the nd fignior 
only : captain Charles Holloway, 
of the. royal engineers; captain 
Robert Hope, of the royal artillery; 
captain-lieutenant Dodd, 
of the royal artillery ; capt.-lieut, 
Robert Fead, ef the royal artillery; 
and capt.-lieut. Richard Fletcher, 
of the royal engineers. To be 
captains in the dominions of the 
2 ſignior only: lieut. Thomas 

cey, of the royal engineers; and 
lieutenant William M. Leake, of 
the royal artille x. 

27. Brevet. Colonel Kynaſton 
Powel, of the 2d Shropfhire regi- 
ment of militia, to be colonel in 
the army, and to take rank as ſuch 
fo long only as the ſaid regiment of 
militia ſhall remain embodied for 
actual ſervice. Capt. fir James Bun- 
tem, of the zd Wett. Indi regi 
ment, to be major in the army. 
Staff. Lieutenant · general Richard 
Grenville, to be commandant of 
the garrifon of Plymouth, in the 
abſence of the governor. Lieut. 
colonel Albert Gledſtanes, of the 
57th foot, to be quarter-maſter- 
general to the forces in the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, vice Cameron, de- 
ceaſed. William Harris, gentle- 
man, to be aſſiſtant commiſlary of 
ſtores, proviſions, and forage, to 


the forces ſerving in Portugal— 


Paymaſters of recruiting diſtricts: 
ON William 
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William Diſney, eſq. vice Benſley, 
who reſigns; and James- William 
Lukin, eſq. vice Laton, who re- 
ſigns. , 
ee: 4. Brevet. Capt. Thomas 
Oldfield, of the marines, to be 
major in the army. 
Staff. Captain John Balcomb, of 
iſt dragoon- guards, to be major of 
brigade to the forces. 

5. Appointment of Harry Grant, 
eſq. to be conſul from the United 


Leith, approved by his majeſty. 

5. Right hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville, ſworn of his majeſty's moſt 
hon. privy-council, | 
8, Captain Richard Neate, of 
57th foot, to be major in the army. 
12. Edward Berry, eſq. captain 
in the royal navy, knighted. 

25. Rev. Samuel Ryder Weſton, 
B. D. recommended by the king to 
de elected a canon - reſidentiary of 
St. Paul's, vice Jeffreys, deceaſed.— 
Reverend Charles Morris, M. A. 
appointed a prebendary of Canter- 
bury, vice Weſton, reſigned. 
19. Robert, viſe. Caſtlereagh, 
ſworn of his majeſly's moſt hon. 
privy-council. | | 
20. Right Rev. Thomas Lewis 
_ O'Beirne, biſhop of Offory, pro- 
moted to the ſee of Meath, vice 
Maxwell, deceaſed. 
29. Brevet. Capt. William Gif- 
ford, of the 26th foot, to be major 
in the army. — To be colonels in 
the army, and to take rank as ſuch 
ſo long only as their reſpective re- 
PR of militia ſhall remain em- 
ied for actual ſervice; honour- 
able colonel Thomas Onſlow, of 
the ad regiment of Surrev militia; 
and colonel John Crewe, of the 2d 
regiment of Cheſhire militia. 


SHERIFFS appointed by lis Majeſly 
in Council for the Year 1798. 


cHerks, Richard Palmer, of Hurſt, 
N _ 
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States of America at the port of 
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Bedfordſhire, John Fax, of Dean, 


eſq. | 
ucks, John Penn, of Stoke 
Park, eſq. 3 | 

Cumberland, Sir Rich, Hodſon 
of Carliſle, knight. | 

Cheſhire, Robert Hibbert, of 
Berties, eq. 

Cambridge and Hunt'ſh. John 
Tharpe, of Chippenham, eſq. 

Devonſhire, Arthur Tremaine, 
of Sydenham, eſq. 

Dorſetſhire, Edw. Berkely Port- 
man, of Brianſtone, eſq. 8 

Derbyſhire, John Leaper New- 
ton, of Derby, eſq. 

Eſſex, John Perry, of Moor- 
hall, eſq. gf 

Glouceſterſhire, Thomas Vernon 
Delphin, of Ey ford, eſq. i 

Hertfordſhire, Felix Calvert, of 
Hunſdon-houſe, eſq. 13 

Herefordſhire, John Stedman, of 
Boſbury, eſq. 

Kent, John 
ville, eſg. 

Leiceſterſhire, Renue Payne, of 
Dunton Baſſet, eſq. | 

Lincolnſhire, poſtponed, 

Monmouthſhire, Joſhua Morgan, 
of Llanwenarth, eſq. 

Northumberland, Adam Aſkew, 
of Ellington, efq. 

Northamptonſh. Thomas Reeve 
Thornton, of Brock-hal, eſq. 
Norfolk, George Stone, of Bed- 
enham, — 

Nottinghamſh. Nath. Stubbins, 
of Holme Pierrepoint, eſq. 

Oxfordſh. John Atkins Wright, 
of Oxford, eſq. 

Rut'andſhire, William Sharrard, 
of Langham, eſq. 

Shropſhire, Andrew Corbett, of 
Shawberry-park, eſq. 

Samerſetſhire, Samuel Rodbard, 
of Ever Creech, eſq. 

Staffordſhire, Richard Dyot, of 
Freeford, eſq. 

Suffolk, John Sheppard, of Camp- 


Aſh, eſq. 
* (M 3) South- 


plumtree, of Fred - 
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Southampton, Richard Meyler, 
of Crawley, eſq. 


Surrey, James Trotter, of Ep- 


ſom, eſq. 
Suſſex, Richard Thomas Streat- 
field, of Uckfield, eſq. 
Warwickſhire, Robert Harvey 
Mallery, of Woodcot, eſq. 
Worceſterſh, John Addinbrooke 
Addinbrooke, of Woolſton-ball, 


ef 
, John Bennet, of pithouſe, 


ee ke, Sir Thomas Pilking- 
ton, of Cheviotte, bart, 


SOUTH WALES. 


Caermarthen, John Morgan, of 
the Furnace, Caermarthen, eſq. 
Pembroke, John Taſker, of Up- 
ton - caſtle, eſq. | 
3 N Loveden, of 
ogerthen, el 


lamorgan, by OS Richardſon, 


of Henſol, oP 


"Brecon John Lloyd, of Dick 


e 
8 John Benn wan. of 
Kevenllece, eſq. 


N ORTH WALES, 


Caernarvon, fir Thomas Moſiyn, 
of Gleddeath, bart. 

Angleſea, William Evans, of Glen 
Claw, eſq. 

Merioneth, Rob. Watkin Wynne, 
df Cwinmeer, eſq. 

Montgomery, Ralph Leake, of 
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Denbighſhire, John Jones, of 
Penybrin, eſq. 

Flintſhire, John Jones, of $t, 
Aſaph, eſq. 
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Hi Majefly's moft gracious Speech on 
 proroguing the Parliament, June 


29, 1798. 
My lords and gentlemen, | 


Y the meaſures adopted during. 
you have 


the preſent ſeſſion, 
amply fulfilled the ſolemn and una- 
nimous aſſurances which I received 
from you at its commencement, 
The example of your firmneſs 
and conſtancy has been applauded 
and followed by my ſubjects in 
erery rank and condition in life: 
a ſpirit of voluntary and ardent 
exertion, diffuſed through every 
part of the kingdom, has ſtrength- 
ened and confirmed our internal 
ſecurity; the ſame ſentiments have 
continued to animate my troops of 
every deſcription; and my fleets 
have met the menaces of invaſion 
by blocking up all our enemies in 
their — pal ports. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, 
The extenſive and equitable 
ſcheme of contribution, by which 
ſo large a ſhare of our expenſes will 


be defrayed within the year, has 


defeated the expectations of thoſe 
who had vainly hoped to exhauſt 
ourmeans, and to deſtroy our public 
credit, You have been enabled to 
al yourſelves of farther reſources 


from a commerce increaſed in ex- 
tent and vigour, notwithſtanding 
the difficulties of war; and have had 
the ſingular ſatisfation of derivin 


at the ſame moment, large addi- 


tional aid from individual exertions 
of unexampled zeal, liberality, and 
patriotiſm. | 

The proviſion which has been 


made for the redemption of the 


land tax, has alſo eſtabliſhed a ſyſ- 
tem which, in its progreſſive opera- 
tion, may produce the happieſt con- 
2 by the increaſe of our 
reſources, the diminution of our 
debt, and the ſupport of public 


credit. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

The defgns of the diſaffected, 
carried on in concert with our in- 
veterate enemies, have been unre- 
mittingly purſued; but have been 
happily and effectually counteract- 
ed in this kingdom by the general 
zeal and loyalty of my ſubjects. 

In Ireland they have broken out 
into the moſt criminal acts of open 
rebellion. Every effort has been 
employed on my part to ſubdue 
this dangerous ſpirit, which is e- 

ually hoſtile to the intereſts and 
{afet of every part of the Britiſh 
empire. I cannot too ſtrongly com- 
mend the unſhaken fidelity and va- 
lour of my regular, fencible, and 
(M 4) militia 
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militia forces in Ireland; and that 
determined ſpirit with which my 
yeomanry and volunteer forces of 
that kingdom have ſtood forward 
in defence of the lives and proper- 
ties of their fellow - ſubjects, and in 
ſupport of the lawful government. 

The ſtriking and + honourable 
proof of alacrity and public ſpirit, 
which ſo many of my fencible and 
militia regiments in this kingdom 
have manifeſted on this occaſion, 
has already received the fulleſt teſ- 
timony of the approbation of parlia- 
ment. * 

This conduct, perſonally ſo ho- 
nourable to the individuals, affords 
the ſtrongeſt pledge, both of the 
military ardour which actuates this 
valuable part of our national de- 
| Fence, and of their affectionate con- 
cern for the ſafety and happineſs 
of Ireland, which are eſſentially 
connected with the general intereſts 
of the Britiſh empire. | 

With the advantage of this ſup- 
port, and after the diltinguiſhed and 
important ſucceſs which has re- 
cently attended the operations of 
my arms againſt the principal force 
of the rebels, I truſt the time is faſt 
approaching, when thoſe now ſe- 
duced from their allegiance will 
be brought to a juſt Gale of the 
guilt they have incurred, and will 
entitle themſelves to forgiveneſs, 
and to that protection which it is 
my conſtant wiſh to afford to every 
claſs and condition of my ſubjects, 
who manifeſt their deſire to pay a 
due obedience to the laws. 

This temporary interruption of 
tranquillity,-and all its attendant ca- 
lamities, mult be attributed to thoſe 
ernicious principles which have 

een induſtriouſly propagated in 
that country, and which, where- 
ever they have prevailed, have 
never failed to produce the moſt 
diſaſtrous eff: ae. 


us, in ſo eminent a degree, public 


r 


With ſuch warnings before yy, 
ſenſible of the danger which we 
are called upon to repel, and of the 
bleſſings we have to preſerve, let us 
continue firmly united in a deter. 
mined reſiſtance to the deſigns of 
our enemies, and in the defence of 
that conſtitution which has been 
found by experience to inſure to 


liberty, national ſtrength, and the 
ſecurity and comfort of all claſſes 
of the community. | 

It is only by perſeverance in this 
line of conduct, that we can ho 
under the continuance of that Di- 
vine protection which we have ſo 
abundantly experienced, to con- 
duct this arduous conteſt to a hap. 
Py iſſue, and to maintain, undimi- 
_ mn wenn Jo and 

ing proſperity of the country, 

The 9 then, by his 
majeſty's command, prorogued the 
parliament to the 8th of Auguſt, 
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Proteſt on the Duke of Leinfler's Me 
tion in the Houſe of Lords, June 
27th, 1798. ö 


D1issENTIENT, 
Becauſe, the houſe having thought 

fit to reject the various motions re- 
fpeting the calamitous ſituation 
of Ireland, which have been ſub- 
mitted to their conſideration, in the 
firſt inſtance for inquiry—in the 
ſecond, for lenity and conciliation 
and in the laſt, for putting an im- 
mediate ſtop at leaſt to the rigor- 
ous procecdings of the army in Ire- 
land, where, under the name of a 
ſyſtem of coercion, we have reaſon 
to fear that atrocious cruelties have 
been practiſed -e think it our du- 
ty to record the nature of the evi- 
dence oh which we have proceeded, 
and on which our conviction of - 


e 
e 
$ 
f 
f 
1 

) 
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UD ee 
ruth of the facts is founded; and on 


that evidence to appeal in our own 
juſtification to our country, to the 
world, and to poſterity. We af- 
firm, that the facts are undiſputed, 
that the evidence of them is irre- 
fiſtible, and that the effects pro- 
duced by -this barbarous ſyſtem 
convict the authors and adviſers of 
ſuch a total want of wiſdom, even 
for their own pretended purpoſes, 
as can only be exceeded by the 
ſhocking cruelty of the principles 
avowed, and of the practice recom- 
mended by them. We ſhall ſtate 
ſome of the documents we refer to, 
in the order of lime in which they 
have appeared, in order to ſhew 
that this ſyſtem of coercion has not 
been haſtily reſorted to on the ſpur 
of an inſtant neceſſity, but that it 
was deliberately * on long 
before it could be juſtified or pal - 
liated by any of the pretences or 
cauſes which have fince been aſ- 
fgned in defence of it. 

Dublin Cafile, March 3, 1798. 

His excellency further authoriſes 
you to employ force againſt any 
any perſons aſſembled in arms, not 
legally authoriſed ſo to be, and to 
diſperſe all tumultuous: aſſemblies 
of perſons, though they may not be 
in arms, without waiting for the 
ſanction and aſſiſtance of the civil 
authority, if, in your opinion, the 
peace of the realm, and the ſafety 
of his majeſty's faithful ſubjects, 
may be endangered by waiting for 
ſuch authority. 

(Signed) * TroMAsS PELHAM,” 

On the 26th of February, 1798. 
fir Ralph Abercromby declared in 
public orders, that * the very diſ- 
graceful frequency of courts mar- 
tial, and the many complaints of ir- 
regularities in the conduct of the 
troops in that kingdom, had too 
unfortunately proved the army to 
de in a ſtate of licentiouſneſs, 
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which muſt render it formidable to 


every one but the enemy.” 

On the 18th of April, 1798, the 
following order was iſſued by ma- 
jor-gencral Duff; 

The commander in chief gives 
this public notice, that the Ford. 
licutenant and council have iſſued 
orders to him to quarter troops, to 
preſs hotſes and carriages, to de- 
maud forage and provifions, and to 
hold courts-martial for the trial of 
offences of all deſcriptions, civil and 
military, with the power of con- 
firming and carrying into execu- 
tion the ſentences of ſuch courts- 
martial, and to iſſue proclamations. 

© The commander in chief calls 
on all the general officers to pro- 
cure of the magiſtrates the beſt ac- 
counts they cau give of the num- 
ber of arms taken from the yeo- 
manry and the well- affected, of 
arms that have been concealed, and 
of pikes that have been made, 
which are to be recovered and 
taken poſſeſſion of by the military. 

They are alſo to communicate 
to the people through the prieſts, 
and by one or two men ſelected 
from each town-land, the purport 
of the following notice : 

That the wa, Joy ifcomplied with, 
will be a ſign of their 2 re- 
pentance; and not only forgiveneſs 
will follow, but protection. 

That they muſt be ſenſible that 
it is infinitely better for tnem to re- 
main at home, quietly minding 
their own affairs, than committing 
acts which muſt bring on the ruin 
of themſelves aad their families, 

© As it will be impoſſible in ſome 
degree to prevent the innocent from 
ſuffering with the guilty, the inno- 
cent have means of revreſs, by in- 
forming againſt thoſe who have en- 
gaged in unlawful aſſociations, and 
robbing houſes of arms and money. 

The people muſt be very igno- 


rant 
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rant not to know, notwithſtanding 
the fair promiſes of the French, that 


they have firſt deceived, and then 


plundered every country into which 
they have come. And they are 
therefore fore warned, that, in caſe 
of invaſion from the French, if 
they ſhould attempt to join the ene- 
my, or communicate with him, or 
join in any inſurrection, they will 
be immediately put to death, and 
their houſes and properties de- 
ſtroyed. 44 
«© The general officers call on the 
2 to know, why they ſhould 

lefs attached to the government 
now than they were a year ago, 
when they ſnowed ſo much loyalty 
in aſſiſting his majeſty's troops to 
oppoſe the landing of the French ? 
Is it not becaufe they have been 
ſeduced by wicked men ? 

© Why ſhould they think them- 
ſelves bound. by oaths into which 
they have been feduced or terri- 
fied ? 

The people arerequeſted to bring 
in their arms to the magiſtrates or 
commanding officers in the neigh- 
bourhood, who have directions to 
receive them; and no queſtions will 
be aſked. 

(Signed) © Janes Durr, 

Major-general.” 

On the zth of May, 1798, the 
following orders were iſſued by 
lient.-2en. fir James Steward: 

« Whereas it has been repreſent- 
ed to heutenant-general fir James 
Steward, that in ſome parts of the 
country, where it has been neceſſa- 
ry to ſtation troops at free-quarters 
for the reſtoration of public tran- 
quility, that general ſubſcriptions 
of money have been entered into 
by the inhabitants ro purchaſe pro- 
viſions for the troops, by which 
means the end propoſed, of mak- 
ing the barthen fall as much as poſ- 
ſible on the guilty, is entirely de- 


rect, that whereever the 
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feated, by making it fall in a light 
proportion on the Whole, and there. 
by eaſing and protecting the guilty, 
it has been thqught proper to dj 


Rice has 
been adopted, or ſhall be attempt. 
ed, the general officers, command. 
ing diviſions of the ſouthern di. 
ſtrict, ſhall immediately double, 
treble, or quadruple the number of 


ſoldiers ſo-ſtationed, and fhall ſend 


out regular foraging parties to pro. 
vide proviſions for the troops, in 
the quantities'mentioned in the for. 
mer notice, bearing date the25thda 
of April, 1798; and that they 


move them from ſtation through the 


diſtrict or barony, until arms are 
ſurrendered, and tranquillity be per. 
fectly reſtored, and until it is re- 


ported to the general officers, by 


the gentlemen holding landed pro- 
perty, and thoſe who are employed 
in colleting the public revenues 
and tithes, that all rents, taxes, and 
tithes are completely paid up. 
Adjutant-Genera?”s Office, Cork, 

May 7, 1798, | 15 

On the 1:th of June, 1750 ma · 
jor-general Nugent, aſter hol 
out certain offers and terms to the 
inſurgents, proceeds to declare, 

6 That, ſhould the above injunc · 
tions not be complied with within 


the time ſpecified, major-general 


Nugent will proceed to ſet fire to 
and totally ro ww the town of Kil- 


lincy, Killileagh, Ballynahinch, Sal- 
litfiela, and every cottage and farm- 


houſe in the vicinity of thoſe places, 
carry off the ſtock and cattle, and 
put every one to the ſword wha 
may be found in arms, 

It particularly behoves all the 
well- affected perſons who are now 
with the rebels from conſtraint, and 
who, it is known, form a conſiders 
able part of their numbers, to exert 
themſelves in having theſe terms 


complied with, as it is the only op. 


. portunlly 


ding 
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unity there will be of reſcuing 
themſelves and properties from the 
indiſcriminate vengeance of an ar- 


my, neceſſarily let looſe upon 


bl 


them. 927 
But, finally, the document which 


appears to us the moſt important 


of all, and to which we earneſtly 
invite and preſs the attention of 
the houſe, is a public order iſſued 
about the middle of the preſent 
month of June, 1798, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

« Major-general Morriſon re- 
queſts that officers commanding 


corps will give the ſtricteſt orders 


to prevent ſetting fire to houſes or 
buildings of any kind, a mode of 
puniſhment that can lead only to 
the moſt pernicious. conſequences, 
2nd that ſeldom or ever falls on the 
uilty, but, on the contrary, on the 
Landlord, the wife and children of 
the criminals, who, however ini- 
quitous the huſband or father, 
ought always to be ſpared and pro- 
teſted, 

© And he has likewiſe received 
orders from lieutenant-general Lake, 
that free-quarters are no longer to 
be permitted, neither ate foraging 

rties to be allowed to go out, un- 
els under the care of an officer, 
who is to be reſponſible for every 
act, in order. that the friends of go- 
vernment, the helpleſs and infirm, 


may not be involved in one indiſ- 


criminate maſs of deſtruction with 
the rebellious and ill- diſpoſed. 
The prohibition contained in 
this order, wiſe and humaae as it is, 
5 equivalent to a hiſtory of all the 
horrible tranſactions it alludes to, 
and eſtabliſhes the truth of them by 
evidence which cannot be diſput- 
ed or luſpected, and alſo confirms 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, and on the 
irreſiſtible proof derived from prac» 
ce and experience, that ſuch a 
mode of puniſhment “ ſeldom or 
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ever falls on the guilty, but on wo- 
men and children, who ought al- 


ways to be ſpared and protected.“ 


and that its principle, if not only 
operation poll effect, is to involve 
the friends of government, the 
helpleſs and the infirm, in one 
mals of deſtruction with the rebel · 
lious and ill-diſpoſed.“ | 

BeprorD. 

WENTwORTH FITZWILLIAM. 

PonsoNsByY. 

HoLLa Vp. 

ALBEMARLE, 

KING. 

THANET, 


* 
_ — I — 
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Proteft on the ſame Subject, June 
28, 1798. 


DrssSENTIENT, 

1. Becauſe I was ſhocked that 
an addreſs to the king, upon ſo 
awful a ſubje& as the preſent ſtate 
of Ireland ſhould have been reject- 
ed, without one ſingle ſyllable be- 


ing ſaid by the king's miniſters up- 


on the ſubject. | 
2. Becauſe I look back with 
ride to that law which our an- 
ceſtors obtained, which ſays No 
free man ſhall be taken, or impri- 


ſoned, or diſſeiſed of his freehold, 


or liberties, or free cuſtoms, or be 
outlawed, or exiled, or any other- 
wiſe deſtroyed. Nor will we not 
ſs upon him, nor condemn him, 
ut by lawful judgment of his 
ers, or by the lw of the land. 

e will ſell to no man, we will 
not deny or defer to any man, either 
juſtice or right.” And becauſe I 
agree with the commentary of that 
great lawver, fir Edward Coke, up- 
on this chapter of Magna Charta, 
wherein he ſays, © No man deſtroy- 
ed ;” that is, fore judged of life or 
limb, diſinherited, or put to torture 
or 
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o& death. Aud bete 1 think 


that to flog, picket, and half-hang 
any of our fellow · ſubjects, in order 
to extort confeſſion, is a putting 
to torture,“ and, therefore, not on- 
ly outrageous to humanity, but di- 
rectly againſt Magna Charta, the 
great corner · ſtone of our laws and 
Iiberties. And whoever have dar- 
ed to put to torture any of our fel- 
low - ſubſects in Ireland, or elſe- 
where, have violated the great char- 
ter, have betrayed their country, 
and ovght ſpeedily to be brought 
to condign puniſhment for theſe 
their treaſonable and deteſtable 
practices And whoever have dar- 
ed openly and publicly to juſtify 
torture, upon the ground of policy, 
deſerve the ſame execrations from 
their countrymen as have veen uſu- 
ally given to the crueleſt inquiſitors 
of Rome. . 

3. Becauſe, whenever our bre- 
thren and fellow - ſubjects in Ire; 
land, or elſewhere, are flogged, 
picketed, half-hanged, and other- 
wiſe tortured, in order to extort 
confeſſion, 1 hold it to be the 
bounden duty of every man, in his 
different ſtation, to uſe all the legal 
means in his power to declare his 
abhorrence of ſuch diabolical and 
tyrannical meafures. 

4. Becaufe J hold, that when an 
Iriſhman is tortured, an Engliſh- 
man is tortured ; for the ſame men, 
who, in violation of the laws of 
their country, and of every difate 
of humanity, dare to put Iriſhmen 
to torture, will not heſitate, when 
they think it expedient, to put En- 
gliſhmen to torture alſo. 

F. Becauſe it is a moral truth 
that cannot be denied, that if men 
have been driven, by flogging and 
by tortures, contrary to all law and 
reaſon, into open reliſtance, the 
guilt and conſequences of that re- 
fiſtance are imputable to thoſe who 
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flog and torture contrary to all la 
and reaſon, and not to thoſe who 
are thereby driven to reſiſtance. 

6. Becauſe, to flog and torture 
men into open reſiſtance, for the 
fake of _ ing a power in the 
hands of tt of who flog and tor. 
ture, to cruſh that reſiſtance, and 
thereby to make themſelves more 
ſecure, is not only a refinement of 
cruelty, againſt which law, reaſon, 
juſtice, humanity, and nature, cry 
aloud; but which the experience 
of all times teaches us will never 
anſwer, | 
. 7. Becauſe the hiſtory of the 
world tells us, that it is no ſmall 
matter which provokes a people to 
throw off their allegiance ; and that 
when they have thrown off their 
allegiance, attention to their juſt 
demands, and protection in the en- 
joyment of their rights, liberties, 
and properties, are the only means 
by which an allegiance worth hay- 
ing can be recovered. 

8. Becauſe 1 think the times cal] 
for a declaration of theſe principles; 
and that to act upon them is the 
only method of healing the preſent 
difcontents, and preventing the 
ſpeedy ruin of our country. 


OxForD AND MoRrTIMER, 


— 


— — 


Proteſt againſt the A d Tax- 
Bill, Houſe of Lords, January 18, 
1798. | 


The queſtion was put, that this 
bill be committed. It was agreed 
in the affirmative. 

DissENTIE NT, 8 

Becauſe we conceive, that in the 
preient circumſtances no grant of 
money by parliament can alone be 
fufficient to extricate the country 
from its alarming and critical fitua- 


tion, 
When 
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When the exigencies of the ſtate 
are ſuch, as to demand large ſup- 
ies from the e, our duty is 
not confined to the bare conſidera- 
tion of the neceſſity of the caſe, or 
the mode of aut ae. money. 
We are not from the preſſure of 
circumſtances, and the approach of 
danger, baſtily to concur in- laying 
additional burdens on our fellow- 
ſubjets, without inſuring to the 
public a wiſe application of the 
money ſo raiſed, and without due 
cautions for directing the efforts 

of the people to their only legiti- 
mate object, the benefit of the 
community. A neglect of this, 
the moſt important of all parlia- 
mentary duties muſt produce, and, 
in our opinions, it has already pro- 
duced, conſequences the moſt fatal 
to the dignity of the nation, the ſla- 
bility of the government, and the 
intereſts of the people. In the un- 
conditional compliance with the 
demands of the executive govern- 
ment, again ge gen as the remedy, 
we perceive the real and fatal 
ſource of the evil. Year after year 
lis majeſty's miniſters have ground- 
ed their application to parliament 
upon the urgency of the occaſion, 
and the extraordinary exigencies of 
the ſtate, To ſatisfy their demands, 
to enable them to encounter the 
Cangers, and remove the difficulties 
in which we were involved, every 


article of luxury or convenience 


has been taxed, the reſources of the 
country have been exhauſted, and 
ſums unparalleled in hiſtory have 
been entruſted to their diſpoſal ; 
jet, year after year, the occaſion 
has become more urgent, the exi- 
gencies more preſſing, the difficul- 
ties more alarming, and the dan- 
gers more immediate, The ſecy- 
ty of the nation has been ſhaken 
in the ſame proportion as the pro- 
ſperity of the country has been im- 
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paired external danger has kept 
pace with internal diſtreſs, and the 


exertions which have impoveriſhed 


the people, and ſhaken our credit, 
have purchaſed nothing but the loſs 
of national honour, the defection 
of allies, and the failure of every 
great object of the war. 

If the whole force of Great 
Britain and Ireland, aided by grants 
laviſhed beyond the example of the 
moſt improvident times, aſſiſted by 
the moſt powerful monarchs of Eu- 
rope, has proved inſufficient in the 
hands of miniſters to fecure the 
bleſſiugs of peace, or even to avert 
the preſent awful circumſtances of 
the country, it ſeems inconſiſtent 
with reaſon to expect that the pain- 
ful efforts of an empire, whoſe 
means are exhauſted by taxation, 
whoſe ſpirits are damped by fail- 
ure, and whoſe affections are in part 
alienated by ——— can, with- 
out a ſingle ally, under the direc- 
tion of the ſame. men, reſiſt with 
effect a powerful and exaſperat- 
ed enemy, elated with ſucceſs, 
ſtrengthened by conqueſt, and ſup- 
2 by the united powers of 

olland and Spain. lu this ſitu- 
ation of affairs, to perſevere in the 
ſyſtem which has produced it, to 
confide in the miniſters who, with 
the aid of ſo many millions, have 
been unable to avert it, evinces, in 
our opinion, a total diſregard of 
the common maxims of prudence, 
a wanton rejection of the leſſons ot 
experience, and a determined ne- 
gle& of the moſt important of our 
parliamentary duties. Under the per- 
ſuaſion, therefore, that the dangers 
with which we are now threatened 
are the reſult of force, directed to 
objects at once impracticable and 
foreign to the intereſts of this 
couutry; that they are the neceſſa- 
ry conſequences of a miſapplica- 
tion of the public money, and the. 

natural 
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natural fruits of the . and 
profuſion of thoſe to whom it has 
been improvidently entruſted; we 
deemed it our duty not to ſanction 
any grant to the executive govern- 
ment, until a pledge was given to 
the houſe; by the removal of his 
majeſty's miniſters, of a complete 
alteration in his councils. We 


beld it neither juſt to impoſe, nor 


reaſonable to require, any addition- 
al ſacrifices from our fellow-ſub- 
jects, until ſome proſpect was held 
out to the people of à reform of 
that houſe which had granted, 
and a cenſure of thoſe miniſters 
who have laviſlied, ſums ſo'enor- 
mous, without any benefit reſult- 
ing to the community. We 
thought, that while his majeſty's af- 
fairs were conducted by thoſe who 
originally engaged in this calami- 
tous conteſt, and who can neither 
carry on war or negotiations with 
honour, advantage, or ſucceſs, no 
grant of money by parliament, no 
ſacrifices on the part 'of the peo- 
ple, could afford a reaſonable on 
that the bleſſings of peace would be 
ſpeedily reſtored, or permanently ſe- 
cured. Weimagined, that until ſome 
earneſt was given of a radical altera- 
tion of the lyſtem of terror and coet- 
cion in [reland, of the repeal of the 
two bills, the one intituled, © An 
« act for the ſafety and preſerva- 
« tion of his majeſty's perſon and 
« government againſt treaſonable 
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cal confidence between the govern. 


ment and the governed, can only 
be reſtored by the reſtoration of the 
ancient and happy practice of 3 
conſtitution undisfigured co- 
ercive laws of a parliament ſpeak. 
ing the ſenſe of the people —and 
a miniſtry dependent on the voice 
of the parliament. | 

Becauſe it appears to us, that any 
attempt to raiſe the ſupplies within 
the year, in the preſent exhauſted 


ſtate of the country, muſt be 1. 


tended with the greateſt difficulty 
and danger. | 
Becauſe, were we to allow that 
the principle of raiſing the ſupplies 
by contribution, inſtead of loan, 
was juſt, wiſe, and expedient, yet, 
under the preſent, miniſters, it 
would appear to us attended with 
the utmoſt danger, as the real ex. 


penſes of the year have generally 
exceeded, by nearly one half, their - 


calculation; and thus any regula- 
tions for the equal diſtribution of 
the burdens, which' were adopted 
upon the firſt calculation, might 
be rendered ineffectual by ſubſe- 
quent and moſt extenſive demands. 

Becaufe, if the bill is intended a 
a tax upon expenditure, its retro- 
ſpective operation is arbitrary and 
cruel in the extreme, and altogether 
repugnant to the uſages of ouran- 
ceſtors, the faith of civiliſed go 
vernments, and the common dic- 
tates of humanity and juſtice. If 


and ſed tious practices and at. it is intended as a tax upon income, 


„ tempts;” and the other intituled, 
„ An act for the more effectually 
„preventing ſeditious meetings 
« and aſſemblies,” of economy 
in public expenditure, and diminu- 
tion of the enormous patronage 
and. influence of the crown, we 
were not warranted in expecting 
that cheerful co-operation of the 
22 which, being at once the 
adication aud reſult of a recipro- 


in our opinion the criterion pro- 
poſed is objectionable and inade- 
quate; and, above all, as income 
is of various deſcriptions, ſome- 
times ariſing from permanent and 
diſpoſable capital, ſometimes ſrom 
precarious or temporary poſſeſſions, 
and ſometimes from labour, talents, 
or induſtry, we deem any attempt 
to proportion the burden to the 
income in itſelf unjuſt; "unequal 
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and impolitic. If it is intended 
25 a tax upon property, neither in 
the original criterion, viz. the aſ- 
ſeſſed taxes of 1795, nor in the pro- 

ſed relief, do we recogniſe any 
juſt principles of taxation, or per- 
ceive any fair or adequate method 
ſuggeſted for the impartial diſtribu- 
tion of the burden, Wh 

Becauſe the relief propoſed in 
the bill to thoſe who may, by the 
increaſe of their aſſeſſed taxes, be 
lable to pay more than the tenth 
of their income, requires a diſclo- 
ſure of their pecuniary circum- 
ſtances, which is“ cont to the 
cuſtoms and prejudices of Engliſh- 
men, and repugnaat to the princi- 
ples of the conſtitution; and which 
to perſons engaged in commerce or 
trade muſt be attended with yet 
greater inconveniences than the 
piyment of more than the tenth of 
their income. Furthermore, this 
egulation appears to us an indirect 
breach of the faith ſo often and 
licredly pledged to the ſtock- 
holder; for, ſhould the whole of the 
income of any individual 22 
this relief conſiſt in a dividen 
upon ſtock, a tenth of that income 
is immediately ſacrificed, and the 
dividend, in violation of the faith 
of the parliament and tlie nation, 
diminiſhed one-tenth by the iuter- 
vention of government.) ' 6) 

Becauſe the operation of this 
bill is not confined to a definite pe- 
riod of time, but, by the moſt wan- 
ton violation of juſtice, remains iw 
force till a certain ſum is produced; 
thus exacting from the honeſt the 
deficiencies which may have been 
occahoned by accidental circum- 
ances, by the deſigns or the di- 
lreſs of individuals, by the favour 
or the neglect of the collectors. 

(Signed) HotLANb. 
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Mcſoge' from his Majefty to Por- 
liament, delivered by Mr. Dun- 


das, April 20, 1798. 
G. R. 
His majeſty thinks proper to ac- 


| yo the houſe of commons, that, 


rom various advices received by 
his majeſty, it appears that prepa- 
rations are making on the part of 
the French government, by the 


* 


embarkation of troops and warlike 


ſtores, and by the increaſing acti- 
vity of the fleets in the ports of 
France, Flanders, and Holland, 
with the deſign of invading his 
majeſty's dominions ; and that in 
ſuch defign they have been encou- 
raged by the communications and 
correſpondence of certain traitor« 
ous and diſatfected ſocieties in 
theſe kingdom. 
To render fruitleſs ſuch deſigns, 
his majeſty places the firmeſt re- 
liance on the bravery of his fleets 
and armies, and on the zeal, patri- 
otiſm, aud unſhaken courage of his 


people, which has ever been mani - 


feſted in their general exertions 
for the defence of the country, 
and which are more than ever ne- 
ceſſary when called upon to defend 
all that is moſt dear to them. | 
His majeſty, in purſuance of the 
act of parliament for raiſing =body _ 
of cavalry, has thought: it right to 
to give directions for ſuch regi- 
ments of cavalry as are embodied 
to be drawn out; and it is his in- 
tention to order ſuch parts of the 
ſupplementary militia à are not 
yet embodied to be forthwith em- 
bodied and drawn out, in purſu- 
ance of the communication already 
made to the houſe of commons on 
this ſubject. US'TE:* | | 
His majeſty thinks it jiacumbent 
on him to make the fulleſt uſe of 
the means provided by parliament 
for the defence of the country ; 
but 


- 
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but he alſo feels it indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to defire the houſe of 
commons to conſider, without de- 
lay, of ſuch further meaſures as 
may be neceſſary to enable his ma- 
- Jeſty to defeat the machinations of 
the wicked and traitorous perſons 
within this realm, and to guard 
_ the defigns of its enemies 
abroad and at home. 


— 


Speech of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Irelaud on opening the Seſſion of 
Parliament, Fanuary 16, 1798. 


My lords and gentlemen, . 

I have his majeſty's commands 
to aſſemble you + ee at 
this important period, and to re- 
ſort to your deliberation and ad- 
vice. | 

When I refle& on the tranquilli- 
ty which attended the late general 
election, 1 have juſt 
lieve that the wiſdom and firmneſs 
which were manifeſted by the late 
—— were felt and approved 

y the nation at large, and that 
vour conduct will be actuated by 
ſimilar principles in defence of our 
happy conſtitution. ' _ 

It muſt have given you great 
concern to learn that his majeſty's 
endeavours to reſtore the bleſſings 
of peace have been again fruſtrated 
by the deſperate ambition of the 
French government. I have his 
majeſty's commands to lay before 
you his royal declaration, and the 
various papers which paſſed in the 

_ courſe of the late negotiation, in 
which the magnanimity and-mode- 
ration of his majeſty were ſo emi- 
nently diſplayed, as to leave no pre- 
text or colour for the inſidious 
conduct and fallacious ſtatements 


of the enemy. 


ground to be- 


\ 
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His majeſty relies with cong. 
dence on the ſpirit of his people of 
Ireland, who are fenſible of their 
duty to their God; their ſovereign 
and their country. He knows they 
are incapable of being intimidated 
by any threats, or deluded by an 
offers; and he implicitly de 
on the valour of his lar and 
militia forces,- the —— of 
the diſtrict corps, the courage of 
the nation, and the proweſs of his 
fleets and armies, for defeating 
every hoſtile attempt which 
be made on this kingdom. 

The late ſignal victory of admi. 
ral lord Duncan over the Dutch 
ſquadron, achieved on their own 
coaſts with fuch profeſſional ſkill 
and heroic gallantry, has not only 
added freſh luſtre to the glory of 
his majeſty's navy, but has given 
new — and ſecurity to all hi 
majeſty's dominions. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of 
cWocommons. 

I have ordered the public ac- 
counts, and the eſtimates for the en- 
ſuing year, to be laid before you; ! 
lament that additional burdens are 
ſtill neceſſary, in order to maintain 
the honour and ſecurity of the em- 
pire in the preſent exigency; and 


although from the ſtate of preparz- 


tion in which this kingdom ſtands, 
ſome of the demands of former pe- 
riods will not recur, yet I fear the 
general expenſe of the enſuing 
year will not admit of any conſi- 
derable reduction. When you re- 
flect on all you have to preſerve, 
and all you have to expect from the 
enemy you have to combat with, 
{ doubt not the ſupplies will be 
cheerfully: granted. I ſhall endes. 
vour, on my part, that they 
be faithfully applied. 

My lords and gentlemen, 


In conſequence of the addreſs 
h 4 
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of the houſes of lords and com- 
mons in May laſt, I directed imme- 
diate and vigorous meaſures to be 
taken for repreſſing diſaffection in 


the northern parts of the kingdom, 


and for reſtoring ſecurity and confi- 
dence to the loyal and well-diſpoſ- 
ed; the effect of which has been 
manifeſted in the return of ſubor- 
dination and induſtry in that quar- 
ter, Other attempts have fince 
been made by the leaders of the 
diafeted in ſome parts of the 
midland and ſouthern diſtricts with 
too much ſucceſs ; and emiſſaries 
have been employed, and publica- 
tions have been circulated by them 
to revive religious animoſities, and 
to open proſpects of plunder, by 


which means the lower claſſes have, 


been excited to commit acts of the 
moſt horrid outrage and barbarity. 
[ have to lament that the diligence 
and activity of the magiſtrates, 
though aſſiſted by the troops which 


have been ordered into that part of 


the kingdom, have not yet been 
able entirely to put a ſtop to thoſe 
diſturbances. Conſtant vigilance 
and unremitting exertions continue 
to be neceſſary when all means are 
tried to excite the people to rebel- 
lion and revolt—when a ſyſtema- 
tic plan of aſſaſſination is adopted 
and encouraged, and when the moſt 
audacious attempts are made to 
impede and prevent the admini- 
tration of juſtice, 

Amidſt your exertions for the 
defence of the kingdom, I muſt 
not omit to recommend to you not 
torelax your attention to its com- 
merce, its agriculture, and its ma- 
nufactures, and eſpecially to that of 
the linen ; nor will your liberality 
be leſs conſpicuous in continuing 
that protection to the proteſtant 
Starter ſchools, and the other cha- 
navle inſtitutions under which 
they bave ſo long flouriſhed. 

1798. | 
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His majeſty has commanded me 
to declare to you, that his firm re- 
ſolution is taken in the preſent ar- 
duous conteſt. He will not be 
wanting to his Pope, but with 
them will ſtand or fall in the de- 
fence of their religion, and in the 
reſervation of the independence, 
ws, and liberties of his kingdoms. 
It will be a ſource of infinite ſa- 
tisfaction to my mind, if, in the 
execution of my duty, I can con- 
tribute to ſupport the generous de- 
termination of my ſovereign, and 
maintain the ſafety and proſperity 
of his people. I rely upon your 
advice and co-operation; and, aid- 
ed by them, I look forward with 
confidence to a happy iſſue of the 
conteſt in which we are engaged. 


— . 
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Addreſs of the Speaker of the Iriſt 
Houſe of Commons, to the Lord 

Lieutenant, on preſenting certain 
Bills, March 24, 1798. 


May it pleaſe your excellency, 

Large as the ſupplies of the laſt 
ſeſſion were beyond all former 
grants, theſe which the commons 
now offer to his majeſty are not 
inferior; they go to the fulleſt ex- 
tent of every ſervice propoſed by 
government, and are given with an 
unanimity and zeal which mark the 
unalterable determination of this 
kingdom to ſtand or fall with Great 
Britain, and ſhow that our vigour 
riſes as the vaunting menaces of 
the enemy increaſe, 

With the ſame unanimity we 
have voted the maintenance of an 
army far greater than was ever kept 
up by this kingdom during any 
preceding war; and we hive con- 
tinued to them the augmentation of 
pay which was granted by the laſt 


parliament, and* which your ex- 


cellency did juſtly fate to that par- 
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liament to be a ſeaſonable and ho- 
nourable acknowledgment on their 
part of the ſteadineſs and loyalty 
of that army; the preſent parlia- 
ment feels the ſame ſentiments to- 
wards them. Repeated experience 
of the order and hes which they 
have ſhown on every occaſion that 
has offered, confirms his majeſty's 
faithful commons in thoſe ſenti- 
ments; and we join moſt cordially 
with his majeſty in his firm reliance 
on the valour of his regular and 
militia forces in this kingdom, 


- which his majeſty has been pleaſed 
to expreſs in his gracious anſwer to 


our addreſs this ſeſſion. _ ; 
While the courage, the vigour, 


and the diſcipline ef thoſe forces 


muſt render them formidable to 
the enemy, and enſure his defeat, 
mould he be deſperate enough 
to attempt invaſion, their zeal, 
and that of the yeomen, to put 


down rebellion, to cruſh inſurrec- 


tion, and to aſſiſt the executive 
power in protecting the loyal, the 
innocent, aud well-diſpeſed, affords 


the moſt convincing proof of their 


ardent and unſhakeable attachment 


to the beſt ſovereign, and beſt con- 


ſtitution, that ever bleſſed a free and 
happy people. We are free and 
we will not tamely give up our. 
happineſs. The loyal ſpirit of the 
nation 1s able to cruſh rebellion to 
atoms wherever it ſhall dare to ſhow 
itſelf; and, with the firmneſs which 
ſo ſtrougly marks your excellency's 
character, with the conſtant ſuc- 
ceſs which has attended every vi- 
gorous meaſure that neceſſity has 
called on your excellency to adopt, 
we have nothing to fear. We have, 
indeed, to lament, that traitorous 
conſpiracies can ſtill continue, and 


that any men cau be found in the 


land ſo loft to every ſenſe of pa. 
triotiſm, of tumanity, of duty to 
themſelves, their country, and their 


God, as to degrade the nation and 
the name of Iriſhman, by acts of 
ingratitude, barbarity, and aſſaſſina- 
tion, which would debaſe a ſavage 
acts which call for the heay 
hand of juſtice, and which the or. 
dinary power of the laws has proved 
inadequate to prevent the melan. 
choly and frequent repetition of, 
But while we lament ſuch a mor. 
tifying calamity, we have the ſatis. 
faction of ſeeing how little its ma. 
lignant inflyence, or the efforts of 
an exaſperated and revengeful ene. 
my has affected our commercial 
proſperity. | 
Notwithſtanding the largeneſ 
of the ſupplies, we have continued 
the uſual bounties and encourage- 
ment ta the trade, the agriculture, 
and the manufactures of the king- 
dom; aud we ſee with fincere gra- 
tification the deſirable effects of 
thoſe encouragements, in the great 
increaſe of trade during the war, 
in the general confidence which 
attends private as well as public 
credit, in the unuſual plenty which 
our agriculture ſupplies, and in the 
proſperous ſtate of all our mauu- 


factures, but moſt particularly of 


our great ſtaple the linen. 


r 1 


Speech of his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ircland, on e 
the Iriſh Parliament, Oct. 8, 1790. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

I have the ſatisſaction of ac- 
quainting you that I have received 
the king's commends to releaſe you 
from your long and fatiguing at- 
tendance in parliament; and I am 
ordered to thank you, in his ma- 
jeſty's name, for the unſhaken 
firmneſs and magnanimity with 
which you have met, the moſt try- 
ing difficulties, and with which 
the meaſures have been * 


— 
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which you have adopted for the 
preſervation of your country. 
I offer you my moſt ſincere con- 
tulations on the glorious victory 
which has been obtained by his ma- 
jeſty's ſquadron under the com- 


mand of fir Horatio Nelſon, over the 


French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
which not only reflects the higheſt 
honour on the officers and ſeamen 
by whom it has been achieved, but 
affords a proſpect of the moſt bzne- 
ficial conſequences to the future in- 
tereſts of the Britiſh empire. 
Gentlemen of the houſe- of 
commons, of 5 
I am com:nanded to convey to 
you his majeſty's particular thanks 
for the ſupplies. which. you have ſo 
liberally granted, and by which you 
have manifeſted both the extent of 
the reſources which this kingdom 
poſſeſſes, and the ſpirit with which 
they are employed by the commons 
- Ireland for the preſervation of the 
ate, 
His majeſty laments the neceſſity 


- which calls for the impoſition of 


freſh burdens on his majeſty's 
ſubjects; but he truſts that they 
will ſee how much their preſent 
ſafety and their future happineſs 
depend on their exertions in the 
arduous conteſt in which they are 
engaged; and he aſſures his faith- 
ful commons, that the aids which 
they have afforded mall be care- 
fully applied to the great object of 
maintaining the honour and promot- 
ing the intereſts of their country, _ 
My lords and gentlemen, _ 
The circumſtances which have 
taken place ſince its commence- 
ment muſt render this ſeſſion ever 
memorable. | 
The fouleſt and darkeſt conſpi- 
racy was formed and long carried 
on by the implacable enemy of 
theſe realms, for the total extinc- 
tion of the conſtitution, and for 


\ 


/ 
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the ſeparation of his majeſty's 
kingdom of Ireland from Great 
Britaiv. By the unremitting vigi- 
lance of my predeceſſor in this go- 
vernment, the treaſon has been de- 


tected, the —— of the 


. conſpirators, and the ſa- 
utary meaſures wiſely adopted, 
checked its progreſs; and through 
your ſagacious diligence it has 
been developed in all its parts, and 
traced to all its ſources. 

A dangerous and wicked rebel - 
lion, the confequence of that con- 
ſpiracy, has been in a great mea- 
ſure ſubdued, and the attempt of 
our inveterate enemy 'to rekindle 
the flame of civil diſcord, by ſend- 
ing a force into” this country, has 
terminated in defeat. | 

Religion, that greateſt comfort 
and ſupport of mankind, has been 
moſt wickedly perverted to the 
purpoſe of inflaming the worſt of 
paſſions ; and the vileſt arts have 
been uſed to perſuade the ignorant 
and unwary, that in a reign which 
has been marked by a ſeries of in- 
dulgences to all ſe&s of Chriſtians, 
it is tbe intention of his majeſty's 
government to oppreſs, and even 
to extirpate that deſcription of his 
majeſty's ſubjects who have recei y- 
ed repeated and recent marks of 
his favour and protection. 

The catholics of Ireland cannot 
but have obſerved what has been 
the conduct of thoſe who affect 
to be their friends, towards the 
rites and the characters which they 
venerate, and under whoſe auſpices 
the perſecuted paſtors of their 
church have found an aſylum. 

Amongſt a number of offenders, 
ſome moſt active characters have 
neceſſarily been ſelected as objects 
of public juſtice; but in every 
period of this dangerous confſpira- 
cy the lenity of government and 
of parliament has been oonſpieu- 

(N 2) ous, 
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ous, and a general act of pardon 
has recently iſſued from the royal 
mercy, for the purpoſes of afford- 
ing ſecurity to the repentant, and 
encouraging the deluded to return 
to their duty. | 


Fe vigour and power of his 


majeſty's arms, the loyalty, ſpirit, 
and activity of the regular, militia, 
and yeomanry forces, together with 
the prompt and cordial aſſiſtance of 
the militia and fencibles of Great 
Britain, have abundantly proved 
how vain every attempt muſt be, 
either by treachery within, or by 
force from abroad, to undermine 
or to overturn our civil and reli- 
gious eſtabliſhments, | | 

From the dangers which have 
ſurrounded you, and which you 
have overcome, you muſt be fen- 
ſible that your ſecurity can only be 
preſerved by perſevering vigilance 
and increafing energy. You will 
not ſuffer your efforts to relax; and 
you may be aſſured of my zealous 
endeavours to ſecond your exer- 
tions.—Our hopes and our objects 
are the ſame, that the deluded may 
ſee their error, and the diſaffected 
be reclaimed; but if an endeavour 
ſhall be made to abuſe the royal 
mercy, and to form freſh 2 
racies in the proſpect of impunity, 
offended juſtice will then be com- 
pelled to extend to the obdurate 
criminal the full meaſure of his pu- 
niſnment. * 
Amidſt your meafures, either of 
power, of juſtice, or of clemency, 
you have not forgotten. to afford 
conſolation and encouragement to 
tne loyal. The means which were 
adopted for their relief, and the 
plan which has been deviſed” for 
the further remuneration of their 


loſſes, are highly honourable to 


our feelings, and muſt, in every 
yal breaſt, excite emotions of love 
and gratitude to his country. 


— 
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Since my arrival in this kingdom 
I have received the moſt flattering 
aſſurances of your regard and ap. 
probation, which command my 
warmeſt acknowledgments; and 


while I feel myſelf thus encouraged 


and ſupported, and reflect on the 
loyalty which is ſo generally dif. 
played, and on the force which is 
mtruſted to my direction, I cannot 
allow myſelf to doubt of the ſuc. 
ceſs of our united endeavours for 
the welfare of this country. 

And then the lord chancellor de. 
clared, that it was his excellency 
the lord lieutenant's pleaſure, that 
this parliament be prorogued to 
Tueſday the 2oth day of Novem- 
ber- next ; and the per was 
accordingly prorogued to Tueſda 
the zoth 2. Novethber next, K 


From the Dublin Gazette, Marel 41, 
By the Lord Lieutenant aud Coun- 
| cil of Ireland, 

A PROCLAMATION. 

| CAMDEN. | 
. Whereas a traitorous conſpiracy, 
exiſting withia this kingdom, for 
the ſubverſion of the authority of 
his majeſty and the parliament, and 
for the deſtruction of the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution and government, hath 
conſiderably extended. itſelf, and 
hath broken out into acts of open 

violence and rebellion: | 
We have therefore, by and with 
the advice of his majeſty's privy 
council, iſſued the moſt direct and 
poſitive orders to the officers com- 
manding his majeſty's forces, to 
employ them with the utmoſt vi- 
gour and decifion, for the 1mme- 
diate ſuppreſſion thereof, and alſo 


to recover the arms which have 


been traitorouſly forced from his 
majeſty's peaceable and loyal ſub- 
jects, and to diſarm the rebels, aud 
all perſons diſaffected to his ma- 
jeſty's government, by the, moſt 
ſummary and effectual meaſures. 


1 18 


And we do hereby ſtrictly charge 
and command all his majeſty's 
peaceable and loyal ſubjects, on 
their allegiance, to aid and aſſiſt, to 
the utmoſt of their power, his ma- 
jeſty's forces in the execution of 
their duty, to whom we have given 
it ſttictly in command, to afford 
full protection to them from all 
acts of violence which ſhall be at- 
tempted againſt their perſons or 
properties. | 

Given at the council chamber 


Charles Cafhel 
W. Tuam 
Drogheda | 

Ormond and Offory 

Shannon | 

Altamont — 

Clonmell 

Ely 

Dillon i 

Gosford 

Pery 

O'Neill 

Caſtlereagh 

H. Meat 

Glentworth 

Callan 

Tyrawly 

John Foſter 

J. Parnell 
H. Cavendiſh 

J. Blaquiere 

H. Langriſhe 

Theo. Jones 

os. Cooper 

. Latouche 
James Fitzgerald 
. Roſs 

Ifaac Corry 

Lodge Morres. 

God ſave the king, 


Report ; from the Committee of Secrecy 
of the Houſe of Commons in free 
land, prefented te the Houſe, July 
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17th, 1798, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Viſcount Cafilereagh. 15 
Your committee, in reporting 
upon the papers referred to them, 
find it neceſſary to recall the atten · 
tion of the houſe to a report of a 
ſecret committee of the lords in 
the year 1793, as alſo to the 
reports of ſecret committees of 
both houſes of the late parliament, 
preſented in the courſe of the year 
D 
2 committee find that the al - 
legations ſtated in thoſe reports are 
fully confirmed by farther evidence 
and by ſubſequent events; and the 
facts they contain, connected with 
the information ariſing out of the 
— inquiry, will enable the 
ouſe to trace, in all its parts, the 
conſpiracy carried on by the party 
ſtyling themſelves United Iriſhmen, 
from its firſt appearance under the 
retext of reform till it connected 
ſelf with the foreign enemy, and 
broke out into a wide and extended 
rebellion. 1 | 

Before your committee proceed 
to trace the extenſion and progreſs 
of the ſyſtem of treaſon ſince the 
period of the laſt report {the -or- 
ganifation of which at that time 
appeared to have been in a great 
degree confined to the northern 
counties, but ſhortly after extend- 
ed itſelf throughout other parts of 
the kindom), they are deſirous of 
adverting to the prominent facts 
eſtabliſhed by former inquiries, and 
to the meaſures adopted by the go- 
vernment, to meet the dangers 
which then, and at the period im- 
mediately ſubſequent to the laſt re- 

ort, exiſted in the province of 

Iſter, 

The ſociety under the name of 
United Iriſhmen, it appears, was 
eſtabliſhed in the year 17913 its 
founders held forth what they term- 
ed Catholic Emancipation and Par- 
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liamentary Reform, as the oſtenſible 
objects of their union; but it clearly 
appeared from the letter of Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, accompanying 
their original conſtitution, as tran- 
ſmitted to Belfaſt for adoption, 
that, from its commencement, the 


real purpoſe of thoſe who were at 


the head of the inſtitution was 
to ſeparate Ireland from Great Bri- 
tain, and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution of this kingdom: in 
corroboration of which your com- 
mittee have annexed to this report 
ſeveral of their early publications, 
particularly a proſpectus of the ſo- 
ciety which appeared in the begin- 
ning of the year 1791; as alſo the 
plan of reform which they recom- 
mended to the people, | 

For the firſt three years their at- 
tention was entirely directed to the 
engaging in their ſociety perſons of 
activity and talents in every quar- 
ter of the kingdom; and in pre- 
paring the public mind for their fu- 
ture purpoſes by the circulation of 
the moſt ſeditious publications, 


| b the works of Thomas 


aine. At this time, however, the 
leaders were rather cautious of a- 
larming minds not ſufficiently ri 


for the adoption of their principles 


by the too open diſcloſure of the 


real objects they had in view. In 
1795 the teſt of the ſociety under- 


went a ſtriking reviſion; the words 


in the amended teſt ſtand, “ a full 


repreſentation of all the people,” 


omitting the words “ in the com- 


mons houſe of parliament ;” the 
reaſon for which has been admitted 


by three members of the executive, 


examined before your committee, 
to be the better to reconcile re- 
formers and republicans in a com- 
mon exertion to overthrow . the 
ſtate. 

In the ſummer of 1796 great 
numbers of perſons, principally in 


— 
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the province of Ulſter, had enrott. 
ed themſelves in this ſociety, A. 
bout the ſame period, as will be 
more fully explained hereafter, a di. 
rect communication had been open. 
ed by the heads of the party with 
the enemy, and French aſfiflance 
was ſolicited, and promiſed to be 
ſpeedily ſent, to aid the diſaffeded 
of this kingdom. WY 1D B14 
With a view of being prepared 
as much as poſſible to coo 
with the enemy then 7 1 z and 
in order to counteratt the effect of 
the armed aſſociations of yeomanry 
eſtabliſhed in October 1796, direc. 
tions were ifſued by the leaders to 
the focieties to form themſelves in- 
to military bodies, and to be pro- 
vided with arms and ammuni- 
tion. un 

Theſe directions were ſpeedily 
obeyed; the ſocieties aſſumed a 
military form; and it appears by 
the original papers ſeiſed at Belfaſt 
in the month of April 1797, that 
their numbers at that period, in the 
province of Ulſter alone, were 
ſtated to amount to nearly 100,000 
men; that they were very largely 
ſupplied with fire arms and pikes; 
that they had ſome cannon and 
ammunition, and were diligently 
employed in the ſtudy of military 
tactics; in ſhort, that * 
was neglected by the party whic 
could enable them to take the 
field on the arrival of the ene- 
my, or whenever they might re- 
ceive orders to that effect from 
their ſuperior officers, whom they 
were bound by oath to obey. 

To deter the well- affected from 
joining the yeomanry corps, and 
to render the adminiſtration of jul- 
tice altogether ineffectual, the moſt 
active ſyſtem of terror was put in 
operation; perſons enrolled in the 
yeomanry, magiſtrates, witneſſes 
jurors—in a word, every claſs - 


UART 


deſcription of people who ven- 
tured to ſupport the laws, became 
objects of the moſt cruel perſecu- 
tion in their perſons, property, and 
even in the line of their buſineſs ; 
and multitudes were compelled to 
take their illegal oaths, and profeſs 
an adherence to the party, as a 
means of ſecurity. | 

In the latter end of 1796, and 
beginning of 1797, the loyal in- 
habitants of Ulſter ſuffered moſt ſe- 
verely from the depredations of the 
united Iriſhmen; throughout the 
province they were ſtript of their 
arms; the moſt horrid murders 
were perpetrated by large bodies of 
men in open day; and it became 
nearly impoſhble to bring the ot- 
fenders to juſtice from the inevi- 
table deſtruction that awaited the 
witneſſes or jurors who dared to 
perform their duty. 

Your committee will now ſhortly 
trace the meaſures reſorted to for 
ſuppreſſing theſe diſturbances, and 
for extending protection to the well 
affected. 

In the ſummer of 1796, the out- 
rages committed by a banditti, call- 
ing themſelves. defenders, in the 
counties of Roſcommon, Leitrim, 
Longford, Meath, Weſtmeath, and 
Kildare, together with a religious 
feud prevailing in the county of 
Armagh, induced the legiſlature to 
paſs a temporary a& of parliament, 
(36 Geo. 3. c.) generally called the 
Inſurrection Act, by which the 
lord lieutenant and council were 
— upon the requiſition of 
even magiſtrates of any count 
— ſeffions of the — 
to proclaim the whole or any part 
thereof to be in à ſtate of diſturb- 
ance; within which limits this law, 
giving increaſed power to the magiſ- 
tracy, was to have operation. 

Many diſtricts in Ulſter, in which 
0ytrages prevailed, occaſioned by the 
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active and perſecuting ſpirit of the 
united Iriſhmen; were, in the courſe 
of the winter of 1796, and ſpring of 
1797, put under the provitions of 
the act above mentioned: and your 
committee have to obſerve, that, 
although where the law was put in 
force with activity by the magiſ- 
trates, very beneficial conſequences 
were found to reſult from it;-yet the 
treaſon was then too deeply rooted 
to yield to this remedy. ö 

The parliament being aſſembled 
in October 1796, the dangerous 


progreſs of the treaſon, and the 


active preparations of the enemy 
for the invaſion of this kingdom, 
were announced in the ſpeech from 
the throne. Bills (37 Geo. 3. c.) 
were immediately brought in, and 

ed without delay, for ſuſpend- 
ing the habeas corpus act, as alſo 
for the eſtabliſhment of the yeo- 
manry : meaſures to which your 
committee feel themſelves juſtified 
in attributing the ſalvation of the 
country; and which, being taken 
immediately ſubſequent to the 
formal alliance concluded between 
the executive of the union and the 
French Directory, at once prove 
the vigilance of government, as alſo 
their well-founded confidence in 
thus entruſting the defence of the 
kingdom and its conſtitution to the 
loyalty of its inhabitants. 

Your committee have to obſerve 
with great ſatisfaction, that the eſ- 
timate for the yeomanry, as firſt 
laid before parliament, was for a 
number not exceeding 20,000— 
that in the conrſe of fix months 
above 37,000 were arrayed; and 
that 'the zeal of the country had 
ſo riſen with its difficulties, that, 
during the late rebellion, the yeo- 
manry force exceeded 50,000 men, 
and might have been increaſed to a 
much greater extent, It it unne- 
ceſſary to recall to the zecolletion 
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and gratitude of parliament and of 
the country, the ſervices they have 
have performed during the unhap- 
py ſtruggle in which we have been 
engaged, ſharing all the hardſhips 
and dangers, and performing all 

.the duties, in common with the 
king's regular and militia forces. 

The next meaſure to which your 
committee beg leave to point the 
attention of the houſe is, the pro- 
clamation of the lord lieutenant and 
council, bearing date the 6th of 
November, 1796, ifſued in con- 
ſequence of the diſaffected hav- 
ing adopted a practice of march- 
ing in military array, and aſſem- 
bling in large bodies, in ſome 
inſtances to the number of ſeveral 
thouſands, under pretence of fav- 
ing corn, and digging potatoes: 
but in fact to terrify the peaceable 
and well - diſpoſed, and to compel 
them to enter into their treaſonable 
aſſociations. 

I be ſame ſyſtem has ſince fre- 
quently been had recourſe to by 
the united Iriſhmen in other parts 
of the kingdom under various pre- 
tences, ſuch as ſunerals, foot-ball 
meetings, & c. with a view of diſ- 
playing their ſtrength, giving the 

eople the habit of aſſembling 
— great diſtances upon an order 
being iſſued, and making them more 
accuſtomed to ſhow themſelves 
openly in ſupport of the cauſe. 

The next meaſure to which the 
government was driven by the 
traitorous exceſſes of the united 
Iriſkmen, and to which your com- 
mittee beg leave to advert, is the 

roclamatiqu of lieutenant-general 
ke *, then commanding in Ul- 
ſter, iſſued on the 13th of March, 
in conſequence of a letter addreſſed 
to him by the lord lieutenant's ſe- 
ere tary, Mr. Pelham. 


* 


every deſcription became more fre- 


* See Annual Regiſter, 1797. p. 508. 
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The diſorders which called for of 
this interpoſition of military ay. tha 
thority are ſufficiently ſet forth in dif 
the body of the letter; and your the 
committee have .only to obſerve, the 
that in carrying lieutenant-general fot 


Lake's proclamation into effect, 
no acts of ſeverity whatever were 
uſed by the military towards per. m 
ſons concealing or refuſing to give 
up their arms ; but that, on the con- 
trary, the ſearch for the arms of 
the di affected was conducted with 
all poſſible mildneſs; and that 
where perſons voluntarily brought 
in their arms, certificates were 
granted by the magiſtrates, and 
aſſurances given to the people, that vl 
their arms would be returned as 
ſoon as the country was reſtored | 
to tranquillity.— It muſt, however, MI 
be obſerved, that in June follow- 
ing, when a general inſurrection 
was decided on by the party, and 
upon the point of breaking out in 
the province of Ulſter, more vi- 
—.— means of compelling the 
urrender of arms were had re. m 
courſe to, under the authority of 


the proclamation of the 15th of re 
May ;—a meaſure abſolutely indiſ- an 
penſable to the public ſecurity, and, £0 
under the circumſtances of the caſe, 


ſtrictly defenſive, | A 

Of the quantity of arms which 
appeared by their own reports to 
be in the hands of the diſaffected, 
comparatively few were obtained a 
by the ſearch then made in Ulſter 
by general Lake's orders; and it 
is alſo to be obſerved, that pre- 
viouſly to, and during the circuit 
which took-place in the month of 
April 1797, acts of violence of « 


22 and were at the ſame time 4 


o ſyſtematically directed, with 2 
view to ſtop the courſe of criminal 


juſtice 
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oftice againſt the united Iriſhmen, 
lat the crown proſecutions in the 
turbed counties proved, from 
their failure, au encouragement ra- 
ther than a reſtraint upon the trea- 
{onable projects of "the party. 

The report of the ſecret com- 
mittee was followed by the procla- 
mation of the 17th of May 1799, 
which, after reciting many acts 
of outrage and rebellion that had 
been committed, and offering par- 
jon, with certain exceptions, to all 
perſons guilty of the ſaid offences 
who ſhould ſurrender within the 
period of a month, and give ſecu- 
rity for their future good beha- 
viour, declared that the civil power 
had proved ineffectual, and that 
it became neceſſary to employ the 
nilitary force for the immediate 
ſuppreſſion of ſuch rebellious at- 
tempts. 155 

It appears to your committee, 
that notwithſtanding this meaſure 
of mercy and warning to the diſaf- 
ſetted, in the latter end of the ſame 
month, as will be more fully ex- 
plained hereafter, a general inſur- 
tection in Ulſter was decided on, 
and the plan of attack for each 
county arranged, 

The intention tranſpired, and 
was defeated by the active exer- 
tions of the army; notwithſtand- 
ing which a partial riſing did take 
place near the mountains in the 
county of Down, where the inſur- 
gents, finding themſelves unſup- 
ported, ſoon diſperſed. The effect 
of the meaſures then adopted was 
inmediately felt; the arms of the 
liſaffeted, by neceſſary acts of 
coercion, were collected through- 
out the province in great numbers : 
=the loyal were encouraged to 
declare themſelves—ſuch as had 
been miſled came in crowds to 
lake the benefit of the proclama- 
non of pardon, which was ex- 
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tended for another month; outrage 
ceaſed, and public confidence was 
ſo far reſtored throughout Ulſter 
in-the courſe of the months of July 
and Auguſt, that the laws were ad- 
miniſtered with effect in the diffe- 
rent counties during the autumncir- 
cuit, and the manufacturing induſ- 
try of the country was reſtored to 
its uſual vigour during the remain. 
der of that year. Your committee 
think it peculiarly incumbent on 
them to ſtate, that during, and ſub- 
ſequent to, the aflizes of the ſaid 
Circuit, the civil authority was 
found throughout Ulſter fully ade- 
quate to the preſervation of the 
public peace, and that all military 
interference was generally diſcon- 
tinued from that period. | 
It appears to your committee, 
that the inferior ſocieties of united 
Iriſhmen, in general, diſcontinued 
their meetings; that the people ap- 
plied themſelves to their ordinary 
occupations; and though ſome of 
the higher committees were kept 
alive by the active leaders in the 
treaſon, vet it will appear, from an 
inſpection of the authentic reports 
of their proceedings, that for ſe- 
veral months onlv a proportion of 
the counties of Uliter were repre- 
ſented in the provincial committee; 
that the others refuſed to ſend dele- 
gates; that little money was col- 
lected ; that they could not ſucceed 
in reviving the inferior ſocieties ; 
and that although they encouraged 
each other in the hopes of bringing 
the lower orders of the people again 
into action, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould land, they were not able to 
make any impreſſion of conſe- 
ney till the inſurrection in Lein- 
er was on the point of breaking 
forth; and your committee fecl 
themſelves warranted in ftating, 
that the beneficial conſequences 
ariſing from the meaſures adopted 
in 
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in the year 1797, in the north, were 


ſtrongly exemplified in the feeble- 
neſs of the late inſurrection in that 
quarter, and in the ſpirit diſplayed 
on that occaſion by the veomanry 
and loyal inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Ulſter. et 

It appears to your committee, 
that the leaders of the treaſon, ap- 
prehenſive leſt the enemy might 
be diſcouraged from any ſarther 


plan of invaſion, by the loyal difpo- 


ſition manifeſted throughout Mun- 


ſter and Connaught on their former 


attempt, determined to direct all 
their exertions to the propagation 
of the ſyſtem in thoſe provinces, 
which had hitherto been but par- 
tially infected, With this view 
emiſſaries were ſent into the ſouth 
and weſt in great numbers, of u hoſe 
ſucceſs, in forming new ſocieties, 
and adminiſtering the oaths of the 
union, there were, in the courſe of 
a few months, but too evident 
proofs in the introduction of the 
ſ.me diſturbances and enormities 
into Munſter, with which the north- 
ern province had been fo ſeverely 
viſited. | 

In May 1797, although num- 
bers had been ſworn both in Mun- 
ſter and Leinſter, the ſtrength of 
the organiſation, excluſively of 
Ulſter, lay chiefly in the metropo- 
is and a few neighbouring counties; 


namely, Dublin, Kildare, Meath, ' 


Weſtmeath, and the King's county. 
It is obfervable, that the coun- 
ties in which defenderiſm had pre- 
vailed eafily became converts to 
the new doctrines; and in the ſum- 
mer of 1797 the uſual concomi- 
tants of the treaſon, namely, the 

lundering honſes of arms, the fa- 
8 of pikes, and the murder 
of thoſe who did not join their 
ariy, began to appear in the mid- 
6a counties. 


In order to engage the peaſantry 


men were comin 
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in the fouthern counties, panich. 
larly in the counties of Waterfor, 

and Cork, the more eagerly in ther 

cauſe, 'the united Iridhmen found 

it expedient, in urging their genen 

principles, to dwell with peculiar 

energy on the ſuppoſed oppreſſive. 

nefs of tythes, which hed been the 

pretext for the old white-boy in. 

ſurrections). And it is obſervable 

that, in addition to the acts of vi. 

lence uſually reſorted to by the party, 

for the furtherance of their pur, 

poſes, the ancient practice of burn. 

ing the corn, and houghing the 

cattle, of thoſe againſt whom their 

refentment was directed, was reviy. 

ed, and very generally praftiſed in 

thoſe counties. | 

With a view to excite the refent. 

ment of the catholics, and to turn 

that reſentment to the purpoſes of 
the party, fabricated and falſe teſl 

were repreſented as having been 

taken to exterminate catholics, and 

were induſtriouſſy diſſeminated by 
the emiſſaries of the treaſon 
throughout the provinces of Lein. 
ſter, Munſter, and Connaught. Re. 
ports were frequently circulated 


amongſt the ignorant of the catho- 


lic perſuaſion, that large bodies of 
to put them to 
death. This fabrication, however 
extravagant and abſurd, was one 


among the many wicked means by 


which the deluded peaſantry were 
engaged the more rapidly in the 
treaſon. | 

In addition to the above aft 
praiſed to excite the people, and 
to turn local prejudices to the fur: 
therance of their purpoſe, the part 
did not fail to avail themſelves, 
to the fulleſt extent, of the mol 


wicked and licentious abuſe of the 


preſs. In the ſummer of 1997, © 
infamous paper, called the Union 
Star, was privately printed and ci. 
culated, inculcating the princpe 
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| inſurreion and aſſaffination in 
ret terms, and containing a de- 
ſcription of thoſe perſons by name 
particularly magiſtrates, and ſuchas 
hid ſerved on juries) who were to 
te held out to the party as objects 
of aſſaſſination, on account of their 
iftive loyalty, or a conſcientious 
liſcharge of their duty. 

Towards the end of the ſame 
rear, a newſpaper, called the Preſs, 
mas eſtabliſhed, latterly publiſhed 
in the name of Mr. A. O'Connor 
4; proprietor thereof, who has ad- 
mitted before your committee; that 
he was for more than a year a mem- 
her of the executive directory of 
the Iriſh union, and who, as it ap- 
pears to your committee from va- 
fious channels of information, was 
1 moſt active and confidential leader 
of their treaſon in its principal de- 
partments, both at home and abroad, 
which conveyed periodical exhorta- 
tions to all manner of oatrage and 
inſubordination. Every ſpecies of 
niſrepreſentation and ſophiſtry was 
made uſe of to vilify the govern- 
ment, to extend the union, to ſhake 
the connexion with Great Britain, 
o induce the people to look to 
french aſſiſtance, to exaggerate the 
force and numbers of the diſaf- 
kefted, and ſyſtematically to de- 
grade the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in all its departments, This paper, 
conducted on principles ſtill more 
icentious than the Northern Star 
(zhich had contributed ſo largely 
to the extenſion of treaſon in the 
north), was diſtributed throughout 
al parts of the kingdom, and, from 
the activity of its partiſans, had 
Immediately a more extenſive cit- 


ulation than any paper long eſtab- 


liſhed. 

The meaſures thus adopted by 
te party completely ſucceeded in 
ftaching the minds of the lower 
dales from their uſual habits and 
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purſuits, inſomuch, that in the 
courſe of the autumn and winter 
of 1797 the peaſantry in the mid- 
tand and ſouthern counties were 
ſworn, and ripe for inſurrection. 
Pikes were fabricated in fuch num- 
ders, that in the ſingle county 
Kildare, in conſequence of the 
meaſures adopted by government, 
twelve thouſand have been ſurren- 
dered; and your committee have 
every reaſon to. believe that a ſtill 
greater proportion was retained, and 
that the preparation of arms in 
other counties by the diſaffected 
was nearly as extenſive as the orga- 
niſation itſelf, will appear as well 
from the numbers ſeiſed in diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, amount- 
ng in the whole to above 129,009 
of different defcriptions, as from 
the fat, that wherever the inſur- 
rection broke out the maſs of the 

ople were univerſally armed ei- 
ther with muſkets or pikes. 

While they were thus maturing 
their deſign, and ſecretly acquiring 
the ſtrength and conſiſtency of a 
revolutionary army, they omitted 
no artifice by which they could 
hope either to weaken or embarraſs 
the government of the country. So 
early as the year 1792 the ſeduction 
of the ſoldiery made a part of their 
4 They imagined that the 

caſon was now arrived for its ac- 
compliſhment, and no means which 
wicked ſubtilty could ſuggeſt were 
left unemployed. Printed papers 
were induſtriouſly circulated a- 
mongſt the privates and non-com- 
mĩſſioned officers, urging them to 
inſubordination and revolt, and 
holding out the moſt tempting of- 
fers of preſerment to ſuch as ſhould 
deſert their colours. The atro- 


cious crimes to which they were in. 
cited will beſt appear by reference 
to the proceedings of the general 
courts-martial hereunto annexed, 

before 
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before whom the culprits - were 
tried, prior to the breaking out of 
the rebellion, and to the trial of 
Henry and John Sheares before a 
ſpecial commiſſion lately held. 
Their attempts to fruſtrate the 
adminiſtration of juſtice have al- 
ready been mentioned. It will be 
proper to ſtate ſome farther parti- 
culars. From ſeveral authentic re- 
orts of their own proceedings it 
appears, that conſiderable ſums of 
money were ſubſcribed for the pur- 
ſe of defending ſuch of their aſ- 
Feclates as ſhould be brought to 
trial. That they had itinerant com- 
mittees, who went circuit as regu- 
larly as the judges. That a bar of 
lawyers were retained to undertake 
the cauſe of all perſons in the groſs 
committed for ſtate offences. En- 
tries of money appear in their pro- 
ceedings as paid to procure, as well 
as to buy off, witneſſes. In ma 
caſes to gaolers for being guilty of 
breaches of truſt, and even to un- 
der-ſheriffs for returning partial 


nnels; hand- bills to intimidate 


jurors were circulated; and every 
ſpecies of indecent management 
ractiſed in the courts, to exclude 
rom the jury- box perſons uncon- 
nected with their party. 

In the hope of diminiſhing the 
reſources of the ſtate,” inſtructions 


. were given to the people to abſtain 


from the confumption of exciſeable 
articles, which are productiye to the 
revenue, and every endeavour made 
to depreciate the value of govgrn- 


ment ſecurities in the eſtimation of 


the public, to ſtop the railing of 
the fupplics of the year by the ſale 
of the quit rents, and to prevent 
the circulation of Bank paper. 
Before your committee proceed 


to ſtate the traitorous correſpon- 


dence carried on by the leading 


members of the conſpiracy with 


the enemy, they think it neceſſary 


to advert to a new organiſati 
the ſaciety which . 
guſt 1797, the reaſons for which 
change will beſt appear by an in. 
ſpection of the printed paper at that 
time circulated, as an inſtruction 
to the body: and your committee 
beg leave to refer to the examina. 
tion upon oath, before the ſecret 
committee of the houſe of lords, of 
Dr. M*Nevin, who ftates himſelf 
to, ha ve been a member of their exe. 
cutive directory for the detailed ap. 
plicacion of this new ſy ſtem to mi. 
litary purpoſes. NR” 

The evidence of the. ſame per. 
ſon, together with that of two other 
members of the executive, name. 
yy Mr. Emmet and Mr, Arthur 

'Connor, delivered upon oath be. 
fore the ſaid fecret committee of the 
lords, and who, as well as the faid 
Dr. M*Nevin, have been examined 
fince before your committee, has 
completely developed the connex- 
ion of the party with the French 
diretory, _ their teſtimony, 
it appears, that ſo early as the year 
1796, the party, deſpairing of car- 
rying their plans into execution 
through the medium of a democra- 
tic reform, avowedly directed their 
efforts to revolution; and having re- 
ceived. an intimation from one of 
the ſociety, and whom your com- 
mittee have very good reaſon to 
know to be Mr. Theobald Wolle 
Tone, already mentioned, (a fugi- 
tive from this country on account 
of his treaſonable conduct) then at 
Faris, that the ſtate of the country 
had been repreſented to the goyern- 
ment of France in ſuch a light as to 
induce them ta reſolve on ſending 
a force to Ireland for the purpoſe ol 
enabling it to ſepare te itfelt from 
Great Britain; an extraordinary 
meeting of the executive of tis 
union was convened to take the 
propoſal into conſideration. 
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This meeting was held in the 
ſummer of 1796, and the reſult 
of their deliberations. was to accept 
of the aſſiſtance thus held out to 
them by the French directory. 


In conſequence of this determi- 


nation an agent was diſpatched to 
the directory to 4 them with 
i. He was inſtructed to ſtate the 
diſpoſitions of the people, and the 
arrangements of the union for their 
reception ; and received freſh aſſu- 
ances from the French govern- 


ment that the armament ſhould be 


ſent as ſpeedily as it could be pre- 
pared. 
appears to your committee, from 
various channels of information, to 
have been the late lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, who, accompanied by 
the ſaid Mr. Arthur O'Connor, 
proceeded by Hamburgh to Switz- 
erland, and had an interview near 
the French frontier with general 
Hoche, who afterwards had the 
command of the expedition againſt 
Ireland, on which occafion every 
thing was ſettled between the par- 
ties with a view to the deſcent. 
The reaſon the perſons employed 
on this miſſion did not pals. into 
France was, leſt the Iriſh govern- 
ment ſhould gain intelligence of 
the fact, and cauſe them to be ap- 
prehended on their return. 

About October, 1796, an accre- 
ated meſſenger from the French 
republic arrived, who ſ:id he came 
to be informed of the ſtate of the 
country, and to communicate to 
tte leaders of the united Iriſhmen 
the intention of the French to in- 
"ade Ireland ſpeedily with fifteen 
ouſand men, and a great quantity 
of arms and ammunition, which 
Mempt ſo announced was accord- 
ugly made in the month of Decem- 
er following, when the French 
leet, with a large body of troops 
on board, arrived in Bantry-bay. 
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he agent above alluded to 
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" Your committee do not think it 
neceſſary to advert to the early and 
frequent communications of a trea- 
ſonable nature that took place be- 
tween the diſaffected who had fled 
from this country to France, and 
the leaders of the party here; it is 
ſufficient to ſet forth the leading at- 
tempts of the union to prevail upon 
the French directory to ſend a farce 
to their aſſiſtance. It is neceſſary 
however to obſerve, that although 
previous to the ſummer of 1796 no 
formal and authoriſed communica- 
tion appears to have taken place be- 
tween. the Iriſh executive and the 
French government, yet the trial of 
Dr. Jackſon, convicted of high trea- 
ſon in the year 1795, proves that 
even then the enemy had ageats in 
this kingdom who were addreſſed to 
the moſt active members of the 
Iriſh union for information and al. 
ſi ſtance; and the treaſonable ſtate- 
ment reſpecting the interior ſitua - 
tion of Ireland then drawn up, to 
be tranſmitted to France, appeared 
on the trial to have been the joint 
— 9 — of Theobald Wolfe 

one, heretofore mentioned as the 
framer of the original conſtitution 
of united Iriſhmen, afſhiſted by Ar- 
chibald Hamilton Rowan, eſqg. 
who frequently appeared in their 
publications as the chairman of the 
ſociety, to which treafon, Lewins, 
whom your committee from vari- 
ous channels of information are 
enabled to ſtate to be now their re- 
ſident agent at Paris, appears to 
have been privy. 

From the period of the failure of 
this expedition, the diſaffected ei- 
ther actually did expect, or, with a 
view of keeping up the ſpirits of 
their party, pretended to expect the 
immediate return of the enemy; 
and aſſurances to this effect were 
induſtriouſly circulated in all their 
ſocleties. However, in the ſpring of 

1797» 
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1797, the executive of the union 
thinking the French dilazoxy in 
their preparations, did then diſ- 
patch Mr. Lewins above mentioned 
as à confidential perſon to preſs 
for aſſiſtance. This agent left Lon- 


don in March, and proceeded to 


Hamburgh, but did not reach Pa- 
ris until the end of May or begin- 
ning of June, from which time he 
has continued to be the accredited 


' miniſter of the Iriſh union to the 


French direQory. 
It appears to your committee, 
that in the ſummer of 1797 the 


executive of the union, apprehen- 


five leſt a premature inſurrection in 
the north, beſore the promiſed ſuc- 


cours from France could arrive, 


might diſappoint their proſpects 
thought it neceſſary to ſend a ſe- 


cond agent to Paris, to urge with, 


increaſed earueſtneſs that the pro- 
miſed aſſiſtance ſhould be imme- 


diately ſent; accordingly a moſt, 
confidential member of her body, 


whom your committee have grounds 
to ſtate to have been Dr. M' Ne- 
vin, who had hitherto acted as ſe- 
cretary to the executive, was diſ- 
1 on this miſſion— He left 


ublin in the end of June, and 


1 himſelf with the neceſſary 
letters of credence to the French 
miniſter at Hamburgh— Meeting 


with ſome difficulty in obtaining a 


paſſport to proceed to Paris, he de- 
livered to the miniſter of the re- 


public a memoir to be forwarded 


to the directory, the ſubſtance of 
which appears in Dr. M*Nevin's 
examination, as taken on oath be- 
fore the ſecret committee of the 
lords. It is unnęceſſary to make 


any obſervation upon this moſt cu- 
rious  ſtatement—it is in itſelf a 
complete picture of the deſperate 


purpoſes of the party; and the 


houſe will obſerve, that the ſtate- 


ment of their own reſources is ſtu- 


the confiſcation of the lands of the 
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diouſly exaggerated in proportio 
to the ante. felt by thaw ” ew 
ſuccours might be ſent before the 
vigorous meaſures adopted by go- 
vernment in the north ſhould br 
concert their projects. 

This agent was authoriſed to give 
France aſſurances of being repaid 
the full expenſes of any future ar. 
mament ſhe might ſend to Ireland, 
as well as of the laſt which had miſ. 
carried, the ſame to be raiſed by 


church, of the property of all 
thoſe who ſhould oppoſe the mea. 
ſures of the party. He was alſo 
particularly charged to negotiate, if 
poſſible, a loan on the above ſecu- 
rity to the amount of half a mil. 
lion, or at leaſt three hundred 
thouſand pounds, for the immedi. 
ate purpoſes of the union; and 
Gre ien were given to him, that in 
caſe France could not be prevailed 
on to advance ſo large a ſum, he 
ſhould addreſs himſelf to the court 
of Spain for that purpoſe. _ 
It appears to your committee, 
that the executive of the union, 
though deſirous of obtaining afliſt- 
ance in men, arms, and money, 
yet were averſe to a greater force 
being ſent than might enable them 
to ſubvert the government, and re- 
tain the power of the country in 
their own hands; but that the 
French ſhowed a decided diſinclinz 
tion at all times to ſend any force 10 
Ireland except ſuch as, from its mag 
nitude, might not only give them 
the hopes of conquering the king- 
dom, but of retaining it after- 
wards as a French conqueſt, and 
of ſubjecting it to all the plunder 
and oppreſſions which other coun- 
tries, ſubdued or deceived by that 
nation, have experienced. A re- 
markable illuſtration of which ſen- 
timent in the directory of France 
occurs in the ſubftance of 2 my 
| | | 
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tid to be received from Lewins, 
the Iriſh agent at Paris, and ſhown 
by lord Edward Fitzgerald to John 
Cormick, a colonel in the rebel 
army, who fled from juſtice on the 
breaking out of the. rebellion, and 
who made a voluntary confeſhon, 
upon his apprehenſion in Guernſey, 
before fir Hugh Dalrymple. This 
letter, although written apparently 
on money buſineſs, which is the 
doak generally made uſe of by the 
to conceal their real views, is 
fectly intelligible when connect- 
ed with, and, explained by, the 
memoir . preſented by Dr. M*Ne- 
vin, the Iriſh agent, to the French 
directory. The letter ſtates, that 
the truſtees, that is, the directory, 
would not advance the five thou- 
ſand pounds, that is, the ſmaller 
number of troops aſked for in M. Ne-. 
vin's memoir; ſaying, they would 
make no payment ſhort of the en- 
tire ſum, that is, the larger force, 
which they always declared their 
intention of ſending; and that this 
payment could not be made 1n leſs 
than four months from that time. 
The demands of the party by 
their firſt agent went to a force not 
exceeding ten thouſand, nor leſs 
than five thouſand men, with forty 
thouſand ſtand of arms, and a pro- 
portionate ſupply of artillery, am- 
munition, engineers, experienced 
oficers, &c. 
A (till larger ſupply of arms was 
lolicited by the — meſſenger, 
on account, as he ſtated it, of the 


growing number of their adherents, | 


and of the diſarming of the north, 
in which province above ten thou- 
had ſtand of arms, and as many 
pikes, had been ſurrendered to the 
King's troops. | 

It appears that an attempt was 
made about the ſame time to pro- 
cure the aſſiſtance of ſuch Iriſh of- 
ders, then in foreign ſervice, a: 
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might be prevailed upon, by re- 
ceiving high rank, to engage in the 
ſervice of the union; and that a ne- 
porting was actually ſet on foot 
or this purpoſe: but it has been 
ſtated, that from the over-caution 
of the agent who was employed in 
conducting this tranſaction, no- 
thing in conſequence of it was ef- 
fected. | 
A ſecond memoir was preſented 
by this confidential agent upon his 
arrival at Paris, in which he urged 
ſuch arguments as he conceived 
moſt likely to induce the director 
not to poſtpone the invaſion, He 
endeavoured to demonſtrate, that 
ſo favourable a diſpoſition, as then 
exiſted in the Iriſh mind, was in 
no future. contingency to be ex- 
pected ; and he arttully repreſented, 
that the deluſions held out by re- 
form might ceaſe from Jelay, 
and thus rener more difficult to 
France, and the true republicans of 
this country, their endeavours to 
ſeparate. the two kingdoms, and to 
eſtabliſh a republic in Ireland. 
Previous to this miſſion from Ire- 
land, a confidential 8 was ſent 
over by the French directory to 
collect information reſpecting the 
ſtate of Ireland. Failing to * for s 
the neceſſary paſſports in London 
to paſs into Ireland, he wrote over 
to requeſt that one of the part 
might meet him in London, 4 
perſon was accordingly ſent over, 
whom your committee know, from 
various channels of information, 
to have been the late lord Edward 
Fitzgerald; and who, it is to be 
reſumed, did not fail to furniſh the 
rench agent with every neceſſary 
intelligence. 
The directory gave the Iriſh 
agents ſent to Paris the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurances of ſupport, and did ac- 
cordingly, during the ſummer, 
make preparations of a very * 
5 ve 
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ſi ve nature, both at the Texel and 
at Breſt, for the invaſion of Ireland; 
and in the autumn intelligence 
was received by the executive of 
the union, that the troops were ac- 
tually embarked in the Texel, and 
only waited for a wind. 

In conſequence of this commu- 
nication, great exertions were made 
by the party ; and in the beginning 
of Oct. when the Dutch fleet was 
on the point of ſailing, the approach 
of the enemy (as will appear by 
reference to the provincial reports 
from Ulſter of that date) was an- 
nounced to the ſocieties as at hand, 

The troops had been actually on 
| board, commanded by general 
Daendalls, but were ſuddenly dif- 
embarked. The Dutch fleet, con- 
trary to the opinion of their own ad- 
miral, as is believed generally, was, 
at the inſtance of the French go- 
vernment, obliged to put to fon, 
which led to the ever memorable 
victory of the t ith October, 1797. 

It appears to your committee, 
that early in the preſent year far- 
ther advices were received by the 
Iriſh executive from France; ſtat- 
ing, that ſuccours might be ex- 
pected to be ſent to Ireland in 
April; but, notwithſtanding the 
temptation held out by therebellion, 
which commenced on the 23d of 
May following, the French govern- 
ment have not yet thought it pru- 
dent to fulfil their promiſe. 

The committee truſt they have 
laid ſufficient grounds before the 
houſe, to ſatisfy them of the long- 
entertained and fixed purpoſe of the 
united Iriſhmen to introduce the 
enemy into this kingdom, and, 
through their aſſiſtance, to ſeiſe up- 
on the government and property of 
the country; and that, in their ne- 
gotiation with the French directory, 
they have had no other reſerve but 
what their own treaſonable ambi- 
tion pointed out. The particulars 


zines, &c. and to truſt to the mob 
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of the ſtatement reſting for the 
moſt part upon the admiſſion of the 
parties themſelves, there can be no 
poſſible room to doubt the truth of 
what has been ſubmitted. | 
Your committee think it material 
to obſerve, that notwithſtandin 
the wildneſs of the hope that they 
could ever ſucceed in overturnin 
the government without powerful 
aid from abroad, yet, on more than 
one occaſion, the eagerneſs of the 
more violent partiſans ſo far pte. 
vailed over their reaſon as to in. 
duce them to meditate an inſur. 
rection. To this they were excited 
by the apprehenſion that the zeal 
of their followers would ſubfide if 
they were not called into action, 
as well as by a dread that a reſort 
to ſtronger meaſures on the part of 
government might at length de- 
prive them of the means of exer- 
tion. It had been their invariable 
py to announce an effort as at 
and, merely to keep up the ſpirits 
of the people, when no attempt of 
the kind was really in contempla- 
tion; however, in the ſpring of 
1797, a plan was ſeriouſly diſcuſſed 
amongſt the leaders, then aſſembled 
in Dublin, for commencing a 
eneral riſing, without waiting 
or foreign aſſiſtance; but as this 
ſcheme did not meet with the ap- 
probation of the Dublin part of 
the committee, it was laid afide ; 
and it appears, that at this period a 
coolneſs took place between the 
Ulſter and the Leinſter delegates, 


in conſequence of which the pro- 


greſs of the conſpiracy ſeems to 
ave been for-a time much im- 
peded. : 
The northerns then in Dublin, 
diſguſted with the cowardice (as 
they termed it) of the Leinſter de- 
legates, propoſed to act without 
their approbation, to ſeiſe upon 
the caſtle; ordnance ſtores, maga- 
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of Dublin for aſſiſtance; but from 


ſome additional military precau- 
tions, at that time adopted in the 
rriſon, this plan was abandoned. 
Shortly after the proclamation of 
the 17th of May, 1797, above ſtat- 
ed, notwithſtanding the ſtrong opi- 
nion entertained by the Leinſter 
executive of the impolicy of ſuch 
an attempt, the more ſo, as aſ- 
ſurances had been recently received 
of the preparations, going forward 
both at Breſt and in the Texel for 
the invaſion of Ireland; yet an ac- 
tive effort was made to produce a 
general inſurrection throughout 
Ulſter, the orders for which were 
given out the latter end of May, in 
conformity to a plan previouſly 
prepared. A flight movement did 
take place as before ſtated ; how- 
ever the main defign of the party 
was fruſtrated by the active military 
meaſures then taken by lieutenant- 
general Lake; and many of their 
principal leaders wereobliged to fly, 
ſereral of whom paſſed into France, 
having received letters to Reinhart, 
French miniſter at Hamburgh, from 
perſons then reſident in this coun- 
try; in conſequence of which in- 
troduction, the neceſſary paſſports 
were granted, to enable them to 
proceed to Paris, where they arriv- 
ed early in Auguſt, and had fre- 
quent comunications with the 
French directory on Iriſh affairs. 
Your committee do not find that 


the diſaffeted entertained at any 


other periods than thoſe alluded to, 
until the middle of March 1798, 
any ſerious intention of hazarding 
an effort independent of foreign 
aſfiſtance. Indeed the opinion of 


the moſt cautious of their body 


was always adverſe to a premature 

exertion, Their policy was to 

rikk nothing ſo long as the party 

was gaining ſtrength. Their prin- 

ciple to extend their organiſation, 
1798, 
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to add to their ſtock of arms, and 
to wait for events: and it appears 
from a variety of evidence laid be- 
fore your committee, that the re- 
bellion would not have broken out 
ſo ſoon as it did, had it not beert 
for the well-timed meaſures adopted 
by government, ſubſequent to the 
proclamation of the lord-lieutenant 
and council, bearing date the zoth 
of March, 1798, as it is notorious 
that in many counties the effect of 
thoſe meaſures was ſuch in diſſolv- 
ing the union, and in obliging the 

ople to ſurrender their arms, that 
it became evident to the generality 
of their leaders, they had no other 
alternative but to riſe at once, or 
to abandon their purpoſe. 

It appears to your committee, 
that with the double view of being 
prepared either to co-operate with 
the enemy in caſe of a deſcent, or 
of directing an inſurrection upon 
ſyſtem ſhould they find it neceſſary 
to have recourſe to ſuch a meaſure 
before aſſiſtance might arrive from 
France, a military committee was 
appointed by the executive in the 
month of February laſt. About 
this time detailed military inſtrue- 
tions were iſſued to the adjutant- 
generals of the union, by which they 
were required to inform themſelves 
and report on the ſtate of the rebel 
regiments within their diſtricts, of 
the number of mills, the roads, 
rivers, bridges and fords, the mi- 
litary poſitions, the capacity of the 
towns and villages to receive 
troops, to communicate to the ex- 
ecutive every movement of the 
enemy (meaning the king's troops), 
to announce the firſt appearance of 
their allies (meaning the French), 
and immediately to colle& their 
force, with ſeveral other military 
regulations. 

Inſtructions were alſo given to 
the ſeveral rebel 9 as to the 

(O) arms 
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arms and appointments with which 
they were to be furniſhed, ſo as to 
be enabled to take the field on the 
ſhorteſt notice. | 
At a meeting held the 26th of 
February, thanks are voted to the 
ſeveral colonels for their effectual 
exertions in embody ing and arming 
their reſpective regiments — the 
2 are requeſted to bear the 
ackles of tyranny a little longer 
till the whole kingdom ſhall be in 
ſuch a ſtate of organiſation as will, 
by their joint co-operation, effect 
without loſs that defirable object 
which they ſtated as hourly draw- 
ing to a criſis, 
Whilſt theſe extenſive military ar- 
rangements were making by the ex- 
ecutive to actagainſt the ſtate as ſoon 
as a favourable opportunity ſhould 
preſent itſelf, the ſame ſyſtem of 
outrage which had been ſo ſucceſs- 
fully made uſe of by the party the 
year before in Ulſter, to eſtabliſh 
their own authority in oppoſition 
to that of the laws, and to compel 
the people to look te the union 
for protection rather than to the 
ſtate, was very generally prevalent 
throughout the ſouthern and mid- 
land counties. The enormities 
committed on the well - affected 
were marked with the moſt diſguſt- 
ing cruelty. 0 | 
It is unneceſſary for your com- 
mittee to detail individual inſtances 
of outrage which are freſh in the 


recollection of the houſe: it will 


be fufficient to ſtate, that in the 
months of February and March 
many parts of the prowgnces of 
Leinſter and Munſter were actually 
in the poſſeſſion of a murderous 
banditti, If they did not appear 
in arms by day, it only rendered 
their rebellion more ditfcult to be 
met and cruſhed by the king's 
troops and yeomanry—not a night 
paſſed without numerous murders ; 
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ſeveral diſtricts in the provinces of 
Leinſter and Munſter had been 
proclaimed under the powers given 
to the lord-lieutenant and council 
by the act for preventing inſurrec. 
tions; but theſe meaſures proved 
ineffectual- very many of the loyal 
inhabitants of the counties of 
Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, Ki|. 
kenny, Carlow, King's County, 
Queen's County, Kildare, and 
Wicklow, were, in the courſe of 
one month, ſtript of their arms, 
and in many places obliged to fly 
for ſhelter into the garriſon towns; 
and as one inſtance among many 
of the daring lengths to which the 
conſpirators at this time had 
ceeded, your committee think it 
neceſſary to ſtate, that, in open 
day, eight hundred inſurgents, 
principally mounted, inveſted the 
town .of Cahir, in the county of 
Tipperary ; held poſſeſſion of it 
until they had made a regular ſearch 
through every houſe, and carried 
off in triumph all the arms and am- 
munition they could find. 

Under theſe circumſtances the 
lord - lieutenant and council iſſued 
the proclamation before ſpoken of, 
bearing date the goth of March, 
ſtating that the traitorous conſpi- 
racy long exiſting within this king- 
dom had broken out into acts of 
open rebellion ; and giving notice 
that the moſt direct and poſitive 
orders were iſſued to the officers 
commanding his- majeſty's forces 
to employ them with the utmoſt 
vigour and decifion for the imme- 
diate ſuppreſlion thereof; and alſo 
for the recovery of ſuch arms as 
had. been traitoronfly taken from 
the king's peaceable, and loyal ſub- 
jects. Ie was alſo enjoined, that 
they ſhould difarm the rebels and 
all perſons diſaffected to his ma- 
jeſty's government by the moſt ſum- 
mary and effectual meaſures, 
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This proclamation was tranſmit- 
ted by bis excellency's commands 
to fir RalphAbercrombie, then com- 


mander in chief, who was directed 
to proceed into the diſturbed coun- 


ties, being inveſted by the lord- 


lieutenant with full powers, 

Your committee annex to this 
report a notice to the inhabitants 
of the diſturbed counties, as iſſued 
by the ſaid commander in chief; 
and think it incumbent on them to 
obſerve, that on this, and, indeed, 
on every occaſion in which the go- 
vernment, or the officers acting 
under its orders, have been driven 
to the neceſſity of 2 extra- 
ordinary meaſures for the ſafety of 
the ſtate, full notice and time have 
uniformly been given before they 
were acted upon, and the people have 
been exhorted to prevent the neceſ- 
ty of rigorous meaſures by a ceſ- 
{ation from outrage and a ſurrender 
of their arms. 

It appears to your committee, 
that the ſteps then taken, as men- 


tioned in the proclamation, had an 


almoſt immediate effect in repreſ- 
ling the audacity of the rebels, and 
in reſtoring tranquillity. The loyal 
Inhabitants were enabled in many 
places to return in ſafety to their 
houſes — murders became leſs fre- 
quent ; in many counties, particu- 
lrly in Kildare and Tipperary, the 
people, ſenſible of the madneſs 
and wickedneſs of their conduct, 
began openly to acknowledge their 
crimes, ſurrender their arms, and 
point out their leaders and ſedu- 
cers; a ſubmiſſion which invari- 
ably obtained for them pardon and 
protection. | 

In April, and the beginning of 
May, the deluſion of the people 
was ſo faſt and ſo widely yielding 
to the meaſures of government, 
which, while they treated with ſe- 


verity the obſtinately guilty, in a'l 


cates held forth mercy to the re- 
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pentant, that the leaders of the 
treaſon, both in Dublin and the 
provinces, began to perceive that 
their cauſe was loſing ground, and 
that they had no alternative left but 
to hazard an inſurrection, or to re- 
linquiſh their hopes, The arreſt 
of the Leinſter provincial com- 
mittee, on the 12th of March, and 
of ſeveral other' leading members 
of the union on the ſame day, 
tended ſo much to diſcloſe the 
guilt of the party and to weaken 
their organiſation, that the con- 
ſpirators felt themſelves ſtill more 
compelled to a deſperate effort. A 
plan was accordingly digeſted by 
the military committee for a gene- 
ral riſing, the outline of which was 
to ſurpriſe Dublin, the camp at 
Loughlinſtown, and the artillery 
ſtationed at Chapolizod oa the ſame 
night, in which attack the counties 
of Dublin, Wicklow, and Kildare, 
were to co-operate : the inſurrection 
being commenced in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis (the 
ſignal for announcing which was 
to be the detention of the. mail- 
coaches), it was expected that the 
north and ſouth would alſo riſe. 
The houſe will find the plan of 
inſurrection detailed and fully 
proved in the evidence adduced on 
the trial of Henry and 2 | 
Sheares, lately convicted of high- 
treaſon; the bloody intentions of 
the party may beſt be collected from 
a manifeſto in the hand- writing of 
the ſaid John Sheares (one of the new 
executive elected after the arreſts 
made on the 12th of March laſt, 
as your committee have reaſon to 
believe), which was to have been 
iſſued in the event of - ſucceſs, 
Were any additional proofs neceſ- 
ſary to eſtabliſh the authenticity of 
the plan as above ſtated, it may be 
found in the proceedings of the 
provincial committee of Ulſter, 


which met at Armagh on the 12th 
(O 2) of 
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of May, where the ſame plan was 
announced as decided on, and the 
neceſſary orders given for ſecuring, 
as far as poſhble, the co-operation 
of the north. | 

The government, perſectly in- 
formed of the intentions of the 
conſpirators, cauſed ſeveral of the 
leaders to be apprehended on the 
Ig9th and 21ſt of May, and the ap- 
proaching inſurrection was an- 
nounced to the lord- mayor late in 
the evening of the 21ſt in a letter 
from the lord-lieutenant's ſecretary; 
and on the following day a meſſage 
to the ſame effect was ſent by his 
excellency to both houſes of par- 
liament. Notwithſtanding the mi- 
litary precautions adopted to coun- 
teract the intended riſing, it took 
ples in the ' neighbourhood of 

ublin on the night appointed, 
namely, the 23d of May; and 
every poſſible effort was made by 
the diſaffected within the town to 
co-operate with thoſe without, 
In conformity to the plan laid 
own, the mail-coaches were de- 
ſtroyed on the northern and ſouth- 
ern roads, and every exertion made 
by the party in the provinces to 
bring the people into action. 

Your committee do not think it 
neceſſary to record the events of 
the bloody and deſtructive rebel- 
tion that enſued, which are ſtill 
but too freſh in the memory of the 
houſe; they need only ſtate, that 
as ſoon as the rebels had actu- 
ally taken the field in force, 
and commenced their operations 
by ſeveral daring attacks upon the 
towns garrifoned by the King's 
troops, the lord-lientenant and 
council publiſhed *a proclamation, 
bearing date the 24th of May, an- 
nouncing, that he had authoriſed 
the ſummary puniſhment by martial 
law of all rebels found in arms, or 
of perſons in anywiſe aiding or 
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aſſiſting in the rebellion ; to which 
ſeaſonable interpoſition of the 
powers of the ſtate, the preſerya. 
tion of the conſtitution againſt this 
daring attempt to ſubvert it is not 
leſs to be attributed, than to the 
diſtinguiſhed fidelity and bravery 
of the king's troops, both regulars, 
militia, and yeomanry. 

On conſideration of the whole 
of the evidence, your committee 
are of opinion. 

That the rebellion originated in 
a ſyſtem, framed not with a view 
of obtaining either catholic eman- 
cipation, or any reform compatible 
with the exiſtence of the conſtity- 
tion, but for the parpoſe of ſub. 
verting the government, ſeparating 
Ireland from Great Britain, and 
forming a democratic republic, 
founded on the deſtruction of all 
church eſtabliſhment, the abolition 
of ranks, and the confiſcation of 
property. 

That the means reſorted to for 
the attainment of theſe deſigns 
was a ſecret ſyſtematiſed combina- 
tion, fitted to attract the multitude 
by being adapted to vulgar preju- 
dices and vicious paſſions, and art- 
fully linked and connected toge- 
ther with a veiw of forming the 
maſs of the lower ranks into a re- 
volutionary force, acting in con- 
cert, and moving in one body, at 
the impulſe and under the direc- 
tion of their leaders. 

That for the farther accompliſh- 
ment of their object, the leaders of 
the conſpiracy entered into a nego- 
tiation, and finally concluded an 
alliance with the French director), 
by which it was ſtipulated, that an 
adequate force ſhould be ſent for 
the invaſion of this country, as ſub- 
ſidiary to the preparations that were 
making for a general inſurrection. 

That in purſuance of this de- 
ſign, meaſures were adopted by the 

chiets 
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chiefs of the conſpiracy, for giv- 
iog to their ſocieties a military 
form; and that for arming their ad- 
herents, they had recourſe partly 
to the fabrication of pikes, and 
tly to the plundering of the 
loyal inhabitants of their arms. 
That from the in 24 and ſum- 
mary expedients reforted to by go- 
rernment, and the conſequent ex- 
ertions of the military, the leaders 
found themſelves reduced to the 
alternative of immediate inſurrec- 
tion, or of deing deprived of the 
means on which they relied for ef- 
ſecting their purpoſe ; and that to 
this cauſe is excluſively to be attri- 
buted that premature and deſperate 
effort, the raſhneſs of which has 
ſo evidently facilitated its ſuppreſ- 


ſion, 


and arreſting many of the princi- 
pal conſpirators in the very act of 
concerting their plans of inſurrec- 
tion, the convictions which have 
enſued, and the ſtill more complete 
development of the treaſon by the 
confeſſion of ſome of its moſt ac- 
tive and efficient conductors, have 
not only eſſentially contributed to 
the defeat of the rebellion, but, b 
enabling the committee to diſcloſe 
the views and machinations of the 
conſpirators, may ſuggeſt means 
tor ſecuring the future tranquillity 
of the country, | 
Your committee cannot conclude 
without obſerving, that, on a re- 
view of the treaſon which has em- 
ployed their attention, they trace a 
perfect coincidence, in its com- 
mencement and in its progreſs, its 
means and its objects, with that by 
which the government, the reli- 
gion, and the happineſs of France, 
have been deſtroyed; which has 
extended its deſolating influence 


That the vigilance of the exe-. 
cutive government, in detecting 
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over ſome of the moſt proſperous and 
flouriſhing countries of Europe, 
and has ſhaken to its foundation the 
fabric of regular ſociety through- 
out the civiliſed world. That the 
leaders of the ſyſtem, in order to 
adapt the minds of the multitude 
to the purpoſes of their treaſon, 
have, after the example of their 
jacobine allies in France, left no 
means unemployed which the moſt 
malignant ſubtilty could ſuggeſt, 
for eradicating from amongſt the 
working claſſes every . ſentiment 
both of private and public duty— 
all quiet and peaceable habits, all 
ſocial as well as moral obligations, 
it has been their object to deſtroy ; 
and the more ſacred the tie, the 
more induſtriouſly have they la- 
boured to diſſolve it : they have in- 
cited the ſoldier to betray his king, 
they have armed the tenant againſt 
the landlord, and they have taught 
the ſervant to conſpire with the 
aſſaſſin of his maſter; blaſting the 
repoſe and confidence of private 
life even in its ſanctuary, and effa- 
cing every law of truth, of juſtice, 
of gratitude, and of religion, ex- 
cept where it has been poſſible to 
make even religion itſelf the per- 
verted instrument of their execra- 
ble views, Such have been the 
leading principles, and the long-la- 
boured' preparatives for that rebel- 
lion from which your committee 
truſt this conntry has been happily 
reſcued; ind they indulge a fan- 
guine hope, that their preſent ſtate- 
ment, authenticated as it is by ſuc 

a maſs of evidence, will contri- 
bute ſtill farther to the complete 
re-eſtabliſhment of tranquillity, 
by throwing the fulleſt light on 
the dangers to which the com- 


munity has been expoſed, and 
againſt which it is ſtill neceſſary 
to guard, 

0 3) His 
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His Majeſty's Speech in the Houſe of muſt be a powerful encouragement © 


Lords, Tueſday, November 20, 
1798, on opening the zd Seſſion of the 
18th Parliament of Great Britain. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The events which have taken 
place in the courſe of the preſent 
ear, and the ſignal ſucceſs which, 
bs the bleſſing of Providence, has 
attended my arms, have been pro- 
ductive of the happieſt conſe- 


quences, and have eſſentially pro- 


moted the proſperity and glory of 
our cquntry. | 
The unexampled ſeries of our 
naval triumphs has received freſh 
ſplendor from the memorable and 
eclſive action in which a detach- 
ment of my fleet, under the com- 
maad of rear-admiral lord Nelſon, 
attacked and almoſt totally deſtroy- 
ed.a ſnperior force of the enemy, 
ſtrengthened by every advantage of 
ſituation : by this great and bril- 
liant victory, an enterpriſe, of 
which the injuſtice, perfidy, and 
extravagance, had fixed the atten- 
tion of the world, and which 
was peculiarly directed againſt ſome 
of the moſt valuable intereſts 
of the Britiſh empire, has, in the 
Arſt inſtance, been turned to the 
confuſion of its authors; and the 
blow thus given to the power and 
influence of France has afforded 
an opening which, „ by 
ſuitable exertions onthe part of 
other powers, may lead g the gene- 
ral deliverance of Euro 
The wiſdom and magnanimity 
ſo eminently diſplayed at this con- 
juncture by the emperor of Ruſſia, 
and the decifion and vigour of the 
Ottoman Porte, have ſhown that 
theſe powers are impreſſed with a 
juſt ſenſe of the preſent criſis; and 
their example, joined to the dif. 
poſition manifeſted almoſt univer- 
fally in the different countries 
ſtrugeling under the yokeof France, 


to other ſtates to adopt that vigo. 
rous line of conduct which expe, 
rience has proved to be alone con, 
ſiſtent with ſecurity or honour, 

The extent of our preparations 
at home, and the demonſtrations of 
zeal and ſpirit among all ranks 
of .my ſubjects, haye deterred the 
enemy from attempting to execute 
their vain threat of invading the 
coaſts of this kingdom. 

In Ireland, the rebellion which 
they had inſtigated has been curb. 
ed and repreſſed ; the troops which 
they landed for its ſupport have 
been compelled to ſurrender ; and 
the armaments fince deſtined for 
the ſame purpoſe have, by the vi. 
ilance and activity of my. ſqua. 
rons, been captured or diſperſed. 
The views and principles of thoſe 
who, in concert with our invete- 
rate enemy, have long planned the 
ſubverſion of our conſtitution, have 
been fully detected and expoſed, 
and their treaſons made maniteſt to 
the world, Thoſe whom they had 
miſled or ſeduced muſt now be 
awakened to their duty; and a juſt 
ſenſe of the miſeries and horrors 
which theſe traitorous deſigns have 
produced, inuſt impreſs on the 
minds of all my faithful ſubjects 
the necellity of continuing to repel 
with firmneſs every attack an the 
laws and eſtabliſhed government of 
their country. 
Gentlemen of the' houſe of 
commons, 

Under the unavoidable preſſure 
of protracted war, it is a great ſas 
tisfaction to me to obſerve, that 
the produce of the public revenue 
has proved fully adequate to the 
increaſe of our permanent expendi- 
ture; that the national credit has 
been maintained and improved; and 
that the commerce and induſtry of 
my ſubjects have continued to flou- 


riſh in a degree hitherto unknown. 
| ee 


ec. 


The ſituation in which we are 
placed unhappily renders the con- 
tinuance of heavy expenſes indiſ- 
penſable for the public ſafety. But 
the ſtate of our reſources, and the 
good ſenſe and public ſpirit which 
prevail through every part of my 
kingdom, will, I truſt, enable you 
to provide the neceſſary ſup lies 
without eſſential inconvenience to 
my people, and with as little addi- 
tion as pofſible to the permanent 
burdens of the ſtate, The pro- 


greſs made towards ſuch a ſyſtem 


by the meaſures adopted in the laſt 
ſeſſion, and the aid given to public 
credit by the plan 2 the redemp- 
tion of the land-tax, have been at- 
tended iti the molt beneficial ef- 
fect, which you will, I am perſuad- 


ed, omit no opportunity to confirm 


ard improve, 
My lords and gentlemen, 
I rely with confidence on the 
continuance of your exertions, to 
enable me ultimately to conduct 
the great conteſt in which we are 
engaged to a fafe and honourable 
concluſion. N 
We have ſurmounted many and 
great difficulties. Our perſeverance 
in a juſt cauſe has been rewarded 
with diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs; and our 
preſent ſituation, compared with 
that of other countries, ſufficiently 
proves how much, in a period of 
general danger and calamity, the 
ſecurity and happineſs of the Bri- 
tiſh nation kavedepended (under the 
bleſſing of Providence) on its own 
conſtancy, its energy, and its virtue. 
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The following Circular Letter has been 
addreſſed to the Lord Lieutenants of 
all the Maritime Counties of the 
Kingdom, | $4371 8 

Parliament- Street, 1798. 
Myr Lozn, | 


In conformity to the diſpoſitions 
of the act juſt paſſed, intituled, 
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„An Act to enable his Majeſty 
more effectually to provide for the 
Defence and Security of the Realm; 
and for indemnifying Perſons who 
may ſuffer in their Property by ſuch 
Meaſures as may be neceffary for 
that Purpoſe;” I feel myſelf called 
upon, in obedience to his majeſty's 
commands, to addrefs your lord- 
thin upon ſeveral points connected 
with the defence 'of the country; 
and to which, from a conviction of 
their importance, I moſt anxiouſly 
requeſt your lordſhip's particular 
attention, | * 

Having lately had frequent occa- 
ſion to require your lordfhip's af- 
ſiſtance in the execution of plans 
and arrangements adopted and act- 
ed upon by his majeſty's govern- 
ment, as conducive to the ſame ob- 
ject, it would have beer a ſatisſac- 


tion to me if I could have avoided 


giving you further trouble for the 


preſent; but further exertions _ 


deemed neceſſary. I am convince 
I ſhould not do juſtice to your lord- 
ſip's ſentiments, and to the zeal 
of every deſcription of perſons act- 
ing under. you, if 1 hefitated a mo- 
ment to explain the full extent of 
thoſe exertions, and the ſuggeſtions 
which have occurred for carrying 
them into effect. 

Whatever confidence I place in 
the actual ſecurity of theſe king - 


doms, in conſequence of the de- 


cided ſuperiority of our navy, and 
of the amount of the land forces al- 
ready embodied, or now collecting, 
for the protection of the country 
againſt the menaced invaſion of the 
enemy, I ſhould not feel that I dif- 
charged my duty, if our ſyſtem of 
defence did not embrace ſuch fur. 
ther means of ſecurity as avpear to 
be evidently within our reach. 

In the practical application of 
this principle, I am convinced that 
your lordſhip, and generally every 
perſon, muſt concur in opinion 
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with me, that it is of much import- 
ance to extend, as widely as poſſi - 


ble, that feeling of confidence 
which will naturally reſult from 
men of every deſcription being 


placed in a ſituation to take, in their 
reſpective ſtations, an active part in 
the defence of their country, eſpe- 
cially if this can be accompliſhed 
without any material interruption 
to the various habitual occupations 


in whichthey are ſeverally engaged. 


In many great and populous towns 
of the kingd6m this principle has al- 
ready been acted upon, in ſo far as a 
variety of volunteer corps and armed 
aſſociations have been formed, ge- 
nerally for the purpoſe of local de- 
fence and ſecurity.—I ſhall, there- 
fore, confine myſelf to ſuggeſt the 
propriety of encouraging the for- 
mation of any further corps, on fi- 
milar principles, within any ſuch 
towns, in the county f 

It muſt, however, be conſidered 
as an eſſential condition in the e- 
ſtabliſument of any further corps 
of this deſcription, that they ſhould 
conſiſt of none but known and 
reſpectable houſeholders, or per ſons 
who can bring at leaſt two ſuch 
houſeholders to anſwer for their 
good behaviour. Corps of this de- 
ſcription, if formed in ſea- ports, 
would, in caſe of any hoſtile at- 
tempt being made, be neceſſary to 
ſtrengthen the garriſons of fuch 
places, and in all populous towns 
engaged in purſuits of manufacture 
or trade, whether ſituated on the 
coaſt or inland, their preſence with- 
in ſuch towns, in caſe of emergen- 
cy, when the regular forces might 
be wanted elſewhere, might be very 
uſeful to relieve them in the preſer- 
vation of internal tranquility, and 
the maintenance of a proper police, 
With a wiſh to give every poſſible 
encouragement to perſons willing 
to come forward for theſe eſſential 

objects, and from a conſideration of 
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the great inconvenience/and loſs to 
which ſuch perſons (engaged as 
they are in extenſive. concerns of 
buſineſs) might be expoſed, if they 
were liable to be.called away from 
the neceſſary ſuperintendance of 
their reſpective avocations, his ma- 
Jeſty has been pleaſed to authoriſe 
me to inform your lordſhip, that any 
armed aſſociation, either of cava 
or infantry, formed of the deſcrip. 
tion of perſons above mentioned, 
and within ſuch towns as I now ad- 
vert to, will, if recommended 
your lordſhip, be accepted by his 
majeſty, although the offer of their 
ſervices ſhould be limited reſpec- 
tively to the town in which they are 
to be raiſed, and within a few miles 
thereof; that the officers of the 
ſaid corps will receive commiſſions 
from the king, upon your lordſhip's 
recommendatian, and, if required, 
arms will be ſupplied, by govern- 
ment; but every other expenſe of. 
armed aſſociations of this deſcription. 
muſt be defrayed by, themſelves, 
It is, however, no leſs eſſential 
to the general ſecurity of, the king- 
dom, td intereſt and engage in its 
defence the huſbandmen, and la- 
bourers, inhabitants of the country, 
who being more diſperſed, and, 
from their condition of life, leſs 
able to aſſociate together upon the 
plans purſued in the towns, ; appear 
to require that the exertions they 
are certainly willing to make ſhould 
be duly directed, by the interpoſi- 
tion of your lordſhip's advice and 
authority, in concert with the gen- 
tlemen of property and influence 
in the county, and aided by the 
reſpectable farmers with whom they a 
are immediately connected. If the 
very valuable clafſes of men to 
which I now refer are not appriſed 
of the duties for which they would - e 
be wanted, and if ſome previous ar- | 
rangements are not made, and re- 


gulations eſtabliſhed, with reſpect 
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he diſtribution, application, and 
—— of thoſe duties, in caſe of 
actual invaſion, the . of an 
enemy would neceſſarily produce a- 
moug them a general confuſion and 
ilarm, highly prejudicial to their 
own intereſts, and to the general 
ſafety of the country; whereas, if 
the modes in which their aſſiſtance 
may be made uſeful, can be ex- 
plained to them at preſent, ſo that 
each man may be inſtructed, aud, 
if neceſſary, trained before - hand in 
the exerciſe of the particular ſervice 
to be aſſigned to him in caſe of e- 
mergency, the reſult will be confi- 
dence and union among themſelves, 
and that government will not only 
acquire a great acceſſion of ſtrength, 
but, u hat is perhaps more important, 
the means of appropriating with re- 
gularity, and directing with vigour, 
that ſtrength againſt an invading; 
enemy. „ nt! ' ita 
The meaſures which I have rea- 
ſon to believe have already been 
taken in the county of for aſ- 


certaining, to a certain extent, the 


number of perſons; between the 
ages of fifteen - and. ſixty, not en- 
gaged in any military capacity, will, 


believe, afford ſome facility in 


carrying ſo far into execution the 


proviſions of the act now tranſ- 


mitted, which, it is his majeſty's 
expreſs command, ſhould be punc- 


tually attended to (as far as they are 
as far as poſſible, it may be brought 


applicable) in the county of 
I am aware of the difficulties 


which may occur in procuring theſe. 
neceſſary details, but J am conft-- 
dent they may be overcome by your 


lordſhip's zeal and perſeverance, 
aded (as I truſt you will be) by the 


cordial co-operation of every well-- 


diſpoſed perſon, who, in his pubs 
lic capacity, or hy his private influ- 
ence, can afford you any aſſiſtance 
iu this reſpect. 


* Theſe ſchedules were not publiſhed, 
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I encloſe herewith a” form of 
ſchedule, No. I. in conformity to 
which this return ſliould be taken 
in each pariſh and diviſion of the 
county, and agreeably to which a 
general return of the totals for the 
whole county is to be tranſmitted 
to me for his majeſty's informa- 
tion. | 

No. II. is another ſchedule *, re- 
quiring information on other heads 
referred to in the act above mention- 
ed, and which is to be procured 


and tranſmitted in the ſame man- 


ner. One point, which it would 
be very material not to neglect, is 
to aſcertain the number of boats, 
barges, and ſmall craft on the ca- 
nals and rivers of the country.— 
The uſe to be derived, in certain” 
caſes, from this ſpecies of aſſiſt- 
ance tothe movements of our oon 
forces, and the advantages it might 


afford to the enemy, if ſuffered to 


fall into their hands, are ſo obvious 
that I need not preſs further the 
importance of obtaining reſpecting 
it every information in your power. 
] -have, however, abſtained from 
including it in the ſchedule, as it 
appears to me impoſſible, in moſt 
caſes, to confider this deſcription ' 


of property as-excluſively confined: 


to any particular county; but, at 
the ſame time, L have ſo far thought 
it right to call your lordſhip's at- 

tention to the ſubject, in order that, 


under the general arrangements of 
precautions neceſſary at the preſent 
moment. a 

The ſchedule No. III. is prepared 
with a view to aſcertain the various 
points under the reſpective heads 
therein ſtated, and to which it is of 
the utmoſt importance that returns 
ſhould be made with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, and the totals tranſmitted . 
to government in the ſame manner; 


In 


no volunteer ſhould be admitted in- 


h, 1 6 


In aſcertaining the number of 


perſons, inhabitants of any of the 
principal towns of the county of 
who may be willing to ſerve 
in a military capacity, your lord- 
ſhip will take care to ſtate whether 
they come under the. deſcription, 
and are willing to comply with the 


Tonditions ſpecified in a former 


part of this letter. | 
From what I have already ſtated, 


and by a reference to the ſchedule, 


No. III. your lordſhip: will per- 


ceive, that in the country the aſſo- 


ciatious, if armed, will not be form- 
ed upon the ſame principles as in 
the towns, and that it is intended to 


encourage other aſſociations equal ly 
neceſſary, in caſe of invaſion, and 

which can be formed by inhabitants 

of the country only. Each of theſe 


e mae ſome ſeparate expla- 
irſt, it is intended that 


to the armed aſſociations to be form- 
ed in the country, whoſe habitual 
occupation and place of reſidence 
is not within the diviſion of the 
county to which the affociation may 
extend; that thoſe who may prefer 8 
ſervice on horſeback ſhall (if the 
troops of yeomanry already raiſed 
within the county ſhould not be 
complete,: or ſhould their preſent 


eſtabliſhment admit, without in- 


convenience, of an augmentation) 
be received into the neareſt troop of 
the ſame, in all caſes where this ar- 
rangement may ſuit local purpoſes, 
and be found acceptable to the ſaid 
troop, and to the parties; and in 
other caſes they will be formed into 
ſeparate and independent troops of 
not leſs than forty nor more than 
eighty men each, to be commanded 


by ſuch officers as may be recom-. 


mended by your lordſhip, in a fi- 
milar proportion to the yeomanry 
cavalry, and they will be entitled 
to the ſame allowances and aſſiſt- 
ance from government, to procure 
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clothing and appointments ; name. 
ly, at the rate of three pounds for 
each perſon ſerving in the id 
corps, per ann. for three years, ſub. 
ject to the ſame regulations, and to 
be iſſued in the ſame manner, as ty 
the yeomanry already eſtabliſhed 
as ſpecified in the letter from the 
ſecretary at war to your lordſhip of 
this day's date. | 

All new troops, formed upon 
this principle, to engage to be train. 
ed at leaſt ance a week, and for not 
leſs than ee aut at a time; and 
in caſe of actual invaſion, or the 
actual appearance of an enemy up. 
on the coaſt, to ſerve within the 
limits of the military diſtri to 
which they belong. With reſpe& 
to armed aſſociations of infantry, it 
is propoſed that they ſhould be 
formed into independent compa- 
nies, of not leſs than 60 nor more 
than 120 men in each company, to 
be armed in the ſame manner as the 
volunteer corps in the towns; or 
ſhould it be found impoſſible, from 
their number, to furniſh them all 
with muſkets in the firſt inſtance, 
that a certain proportion ſhould be 
provided with pikes; that they 
ſhould be ſupplied with an uniform 
clothing, or a fair allowance to 
provide themſelves with the ſame 
at the public expenſe; that each 
company ſhould be commanded by 
a captain, to be recommended by 
your lordſhip, having a heutenant, 
an enſign, and a proper number of 
non-commiſſioned officers in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of the com- 
pany under him; but youf lord- 


ſhip is not to recommend any per- 


ſon to ſuch command who has not 
a reſidence, and an income in land 
to the amount of gol. within the 
county of , or who does not 


rent land within the þ to the 
n 


amount of 10ol. per annum, and, 
if poſſible, within the diviſion there- 
of in which the ſaid company _ 
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de raiſed, except the ſons of per- 
ſons ſo qualified, or perſons hav- 
ing previouſly held ſome military 
commiſſion which, in your lord- 
ſhip's judgment, might render them 
eligible for ſuch a fituation, al- 
though they might not hold land, 
either in poſſeſſion or occupancy, 
to the amount above mentioned. 
Should your lordſhip be acquainted 
with any perſon accuſtomed to mi- 
litarv ſervice (whether on the half- 


pay liſt of the army or not) who 


day be diſpoſed to accept either of 
the ſubaltern commiſſions, ſuch a 
perſon will be preferred for the 
fame, if approved of and recom- 
mended by your lordſhip; and in 
caſe no proper perſon of this de- 
ſcription ſhould be known to your 
lordſhip, government will endea- 
your, as far as poſſible, to pro- 
vide one, together with one non- 
commiſſioned officer for each com- 
pany, to train the men and teach 
them the uſe of arms. This non- 
commiſſioned officer would receive 
conſtant pay from goverument; the 
ſubaltern officer, if ſelected from 
the half· pay liſt, would be allowed 
the full pay of his rank; and in 
caſe he has heretofore been engaged 
in any military live which does not 
entitle him to half-pay, he will, if 
approved of, be entitled to an al. 
lowance equivalent to the half - pay 
of w hatevercommiſſion he may hold 
in the company, ſo long as he ſhall 
continue to hold ſuch commiſſion. 
Each company of infantry to en- 
gage to be trained at leaſt once a 
week, and for not leſs than three 
hours at a time; and, in caſe of in- 
vaſion, to ſerve within the limits of 
the military diſtri to which ſuch 
company may belong. 
Conſidering the great importance 
of encouraging aſſociations of this 
deſcription among the inhabitants 
of the country, the inconvenience 
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to which they may be expoſed from 
their ſcattered ſituation in aſſem- 
bling to be muſtered and trained, 
and the difference between their ſi- 
tuation in lifeand the circumſtances 
of the perſons compoſing volunteer 
corps in towns, his majeſty is gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to authoriſe me to 
inform your lordſhip that every 
man of the former will be entitled 
(ſhould he think proper to claim it) 
to an allowance of one ſhilling per 
week, to be paid by government to 
ſuch as may appear upon the re- 
turn, figned by the commanding of- 
ficer, to have attended at the muſter 
and training above mentioned, 
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Should the companies formed in 


any particular diviſion of the coun» 
ty be numerous, and different days 
for exerciſe be fixed upon by the 
ſaid companies reſpectively, a ſmall- 
er number of arms in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and of non commiſſioned 
officers to train them, may be ſuf- 
ficient, I mention this circum- 
ſtance with a view to their mutual 
ac commodation in theſe points, in 
caſe the full number of either can- 
not be ſupplied immediately; but 
certainly, with reſpect to arms, no 
exertion will be ſpared to provide 
ſuch a depot, at a ſafe place within 
the county, as may be ſufficient, in 
caſe of emergency, to ſupply all 
demands. | Nat ei 
Having now explained, as far as 
appears neceſſary for the preſent, 
the means by which it appears de- 
Grable that the voluntary exertions 
of individuals diſpoſed to act in a 
military capacity within the county: 
of ſhould be encouraged and 
regulated, I ſhall proceed to call 
your lordſhip's attention to other: 
ſuggeſtions and arrangements com- 
ing under the remaining heads of 
the ſchedule, and equally eſſential 
for the defence and ſecurity of the 
country in caſe of invaſion. . 
With 
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With a view to ſuch an emer- 


gency, no previous arrangement 


that can improve our chance of 
ſpeedy and deciſi ve ſucceſs, or tend 
to embaraſs the operations and de- 
feat the views of the enemy, ſhould 
be neglected. For this purpoſe it 
is neceſſary not only to be prepared 
with an armed force, adequate to 
meet and repel their aggreſſion in the 
field, but to be ready, on the firſt 
alarm of invaſion, effectually to 
deprive them of every means of ſup- 
ply they might expect, and to im- 
pede and haraſs them in every 
movement they might attempt in 
this country; and both theſe ob- 
jects muſt be combined with the 
means of turniſhing our own forces 
with every requiſite, and of facili- 
tating their movements and opera- 
tions by every aſſiſtance the count 

can afford. To provide for theſe 
joint ohHhects, branching out into a 
variety of details unneceſſary to be 
mentioned at preſent, it is eſſential 
to aſcertain what number of men 
in the county of are willing 
to act as pioneers and labourers in 
caſe of invaſion, or of very immi- 
nent danger thereof, upon the re- 
quifition of the commander in chief 
in the diſtri, and with what im- 
plements they are provided for this 
ſpecies of ſervice. The. informa- 
tion required under this head will 
be comprehended in the columns 
ſeven to ſeventeen of the ſchedule 
No. III. The principal duties of 
theſe pioneers and labourers would 
be to deſtroy and break up ſuch 
roads, bridges, or other means of 
communication as are likely to be 
uſeful to the enemy; to cut down 
and clear away any obſtacles 
(woods, fences, or otherwiſe) to 
the movements of our own troops; 
and in general to perform whatever 
ſervices of labour are judged requi- 
ſite by the commander in chief, or 
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any competent perſon acting und 

his antbority,=Uades the ſeven. 
teenth and eighteenth columns will 
be ranged all perſons who may en- 
gage to aſſiſt in removing the live 
and dead ſtock, with a view to pre. 
vent their falling into the hands of 


the enemy, and of enſuring a regy. 


lar ſupply to our own forces. 
The powers veſted in the 

officers attached to the -army, and 

to which I ſhall hereafter have oc. 


caſion to refer, will, I truſt, be ' 


found fully adequate to this laſt pur. 
poſe ; and the precautions, it is his 
majeſty's pleaſure ſhould forthwith 
be taken, are principally material 
with a view to the' former, and if 
properly executed, (ſhould the ne- 
ceſhty ariſe) will be found equally 
eſſential to the ſecurity of the coun- 
try, and to the intereſts of the in- 
dividuals to whom they apply. 

Without entering into further 
details in this difpatch, IL am con- 
vinced your lordſhip muſt be im- 
preſſed with the importance — 
curing the information required un- 
der theſe heads; your lordſhip may, 
however, acquire ſome knowledge 
of the uſe that may be derived from 
it, and of the practical application 
of the regulations which it is deſi- 
rable to eſtabliſn on all theſe laſt- 
mentioned points, and alſo with 
reſpect to bakers and guides, by per 
ufing the encloſed papers, which 
have been prepared for the infor- 
mation and guidance of the mari- 
time counties, in' the execution of 
ſuch parts of the late act as have 
reference to the ſeveral ſubjects to 
which they relate. 

The ſubſequent columns of the 


ſchedule are ſo immediately con- 
need with this laſt ſubject, that 


they can require no particular ex- 
planation. I ſhall ſimply obſerve, 
that it will be more ſatisfactory that 


every pariſh ſhould make a _— 
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of what, according to the judg- 
ment of the moſt competent perſons 
therein, may be reckoned the fair 
zrerage, or uſual proportion of 
ve or dead ſtock of the laid pariſh, 
than a minute ſpecification of what 
there may happen to be at the mo- 
ment ſuch return is called for. 
Your lordſhip's local knowledge 
and experience of the eſtabliſhed 
modes of proceeding in the details 
of whatever arrangements are to be 
executed under the authority of the 
lord lieutenant in the county of 
muſt render it ſuperfluous 
for me to offer any ſuggeſtions on 
the ſteps to be taken for carrying in- 
to effect the King's commands, as 
ſtated in this letter. The manner 
in which the county is now formed 
into diviſions and ſubdiviſions, of 
different deſcriptions and extent, 
and the perſon or perſons in each 
whoſe duty it now 1s to attend to 
other points 'of public intereſt, 
will, I truſt, be found ſuffcibnt for 
every purpoſe of theſe inſtruc- 
tions ; at the ſame time I am aware 
that ſome allowances muſt be made, 


neral and extenſive, for unforeſeen 
contingencies; and in theſe caſes 
his majeſty, truſting to your lord- 
flip and your deputy-lientenants 
] not to looſe ſight, of the principles 
of the meaſure, is,gracioully pleaſ- 
ed to leave to your joint diſcretion 
to act according to circumſtances ; 
and I beg leave to aſſure your lord- 
ſhip, that I ſhall be glad to hear 
from your lordſhip either officially 
| or privately, reſpecting any modi- 
fications that may ſuggeſt them- 
ſelves to you, or the gentlemen 
with whom you may conſult; and 
that, I ſhall not fail to give them 
the molt attentive and candid con- 
lderation ; and ſhould they appear 
expedient, and of a nature to re- 
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quire the further interpoſition of 
parliament during the preſent ſeſ- 
ſion, a power, as your lordſhip 


(221) 


will perceive, is reſerved under the 


late a& for this purpoſe. 

It would now remain for me, 
before I conclude this letter, to 
call your lordſhip's attention to the 
application of the ſeveral prepara- 
tory arrangements already adverted 
to, in caſe of the actual appear- 
ance of an enemy, or of their hav- 
ing landed upon the coaſt; and, 
with a view to that application, a 
variety of points remain to be de- 
termined, ſuch as ſettling the pla- 
ces of depot to which the hve and 
dead ſtock are to be removed, the 
manner in which they are to be ta- 


ken care of at ſuch depots, the 


routes which they are to take, and 
thoſe which they are to avoid, in 
order not to interfere with the 
movements of the military ; the al- 
lotment of yeomanry, or other 
eſcorts for their protection, or for 
enforcing the regulations eſtabliſh- 
ed reſpecting them; the neceſſary 
arrangements for removing infirm 
perſons, women, and children ; and, 
next to them, ſuch articles of pro- 
perty as are moſt valuable; the 

recautions to be taken for deſtroy- 
ing the remainder, and for obtain- 
ing, by previous eſtimates, agree- 
able to the proviſions of the act, 
ſome grounds by which the amount 
of compenſation to be made to 


owners of property ſo deſtroyed 


may be aſcertained ; the ſeparate 
places of rendezvous to which every 
deſcription of perſons, whether 
connected with the armed force or 
otherwiſe, ſhould repair on the 
ſignals of alarm being made, the 
arrangement of thoſe ſignals, and 
of every other particular which 
may tend to inſure promptitude 
and regularity in the execution of 

whatever 
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whatever movements and opera- 


tions it might then be neceſſary to 
undertake. | 


The mode of ſupplying our own: 


army, in ſuch an emergency, em- 
braces alſo a variety of details and 
arrangements which cannot be too 


ſoon determined upon, and put in 


train of execution. The only ef- 


fectual means of bringing all theſe 
laſt points under diſcuſſion is, that 


your lordſhip ſhould call, as ſoon 
as poſſible, a general meeting of the 
deputy lieutenants and magiſtrates 
of the county of „at which 
general „ commanding his 
majeſty's forces in the 

diſtrict, or ſome competent officer, 


fully authoriſed, will be directed 


to attend, and to ſubmit and ex- 
plain to the meeting the plans and 
local arrangements prepared and 
determined upon by him, in con- 
cert with his royal bighneſs the 


cammander in chief, and his ma- 


jeſty's miniſters, upon each of the 
heads, in which the aſſiſtance of the 


civil power, acting in concert with 
him, will be neceſſary ſor carrying 


them into execution. In like man- 
ner, the commiſſary general of the 
forces, or a proper commiſſary of 
ſtores and proviſions acting under 
bis direction, and duly authoriſed, 
will be directed to attend, and to 
lay before the meeting the plans ap- 
proved by his majeſty's treaſury 
ſor the ſupply of the army; and to 
point out and explain the mode in 
which the concurrence and aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſaid meeting will be 


requiſite for carrying them into 


execution. Your lordſhip will al- 


low me to ſuggeſt the expediency. 


of your conſulting with the gene- 
ral to fix the day of calling ſuch 
mecting, in order to aſſure the at- 
tendance above mentioned, without 
too much interfering with other eſ- 
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ſential duties that may re uire to 

executed in the diftria, + __ 
Should the enemy, in the profe. 

cution of their avowed deſigns 


againſt this country, ſucaced in e. 
ſcaping the vigilanceof our ſuperior 


navy, and the final iſſue of this 


great conteſt remain ultimately to 
be decided by the valour and fpiri 


of our land forces, that iſſue will 


very much depend on the precay. 
tions which TI have now ſtated bein 
executed with punctuality, and in 
the ſtrifteſt concert with the offi- 
cers commanding his majeſty's for. 
ces in the ſeveral military diſtri 
to which thoſe counties belong, It 
is to this iſſue; as a poſlible event, 
with all the reſponſibility and all 
the conſequences it involves, that 
his majeſty's confidential ſervants 
were bound to look, when they 
ſubmitted to his majeſty the plans 
I have now ſtated. The ſame 


proſpects, the ſame conſiderations, 


they truſt, will rouſe the energy and 
animate the exertion of every man, 
to & hom any ſhare of their execu- 


tion is now committed under his 


majeſty's expreſs commands. 
The great and fundamental ad- 
vantage of the previous arrange - 


ments it is his majeſty's pleaſure 


ſhould be forthwith executed, 1s 
that, if properly attended to, they 
will aſſign to every man the duty 
he ſhould fulfil, and the poſt to 
which he-ſhould repair in the hour 
of emergency, guarding him and 
the country on the one hand againſt 
confuſion and panic, and on the 
other againſt the diſaſters incident 
to temerity and ill-concerted opera- 
tions. In preparing for that emer- 
gency, I cannot too ſtrongly fe. 


commend to every deſcription of 


perſons to lay aſide all untimely 
and -miſplaced jealouſy reſpecting 
the military power with which 


every 
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wery arrangement muſt be concert- 
+4, Your lordſhip in particular, and 
al perſons acting immediately under 
ou, cannot be too ſtrongly im- 
reſſed with the neceſſity of an un- 
reſerved and habifual communica- 
tion with thoſe to whom the direc- 
ton of that power is entruſted in 
the diſtrict; and I can aſ- 
ſure your lordfhip, that, on their part, 
they have his plc A moſt poſi- 
ire orders to be equally unreſerved 
and frequent in their communica» 
tons with your lordſhip and your 
deputy lieutenants, and in all 
doubtful occurrences connected 
with the civil power, where time 
will admit of it, to recur to your 
or their advice, and to neglect no 
means of cultivating and main- 
tining with you a perfect harmony, 
concert, and good underſtanding. 
Should the emergency actually ex- 
if, from that moment, of courſe, 
every deſcription of armed force, 
and every aſſociation formed with a 
view to annoy or impede the ene- 
my, or to ſupport and aſſiſt our 
own forces, would come under the 
immediate orders of the. military 
commander, and, as far as conſiſtent 
ith their conditions of ſervice, 
king the ſtation aſſigned to each 
reſpectively in his general arrange- 
ment for the defence of his diſtri, 
continue to ſerve in it under ſuch 
orders as may be iſſued by thoſe 
whom, in ſuch a moment, it will 
be their firſt duty and their beſt 
intereſt to obey, | | 
I have the honour to be, 
my Lord, 
your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


(Signed) HENRY DunDas, 


4 Plan for driving the Live Stock of 
ſuch Parts of the Country as ma 
become expoſed to the inroad* of t 
Euemy in Caſe of an Iuvaſon; as 
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alſo for ſaving other Deſcriptions of 

Property, as much as poſſible; and for 
- rendering the Body of the People 

inſtrumental in the General De- 

fence, 

If an enemy ſhould land upon 
our ſhores, every poſlible exertion 
ſhould be made immediately to de- 
prive him of the means vf ſubſiſt. 
ence. 2 

The navy will ſoon cut off his com- 
munication with the ſea; the army 
will confine him on ſhore in ſuch 
a way, as to make it impoſſible for 
him to draw any ſupplies from the 
adjacent country. In this ſituation 
he will be forced to lay down his 
arms, or to give battle on ſuch - 
diſadvantageous terms, as can leave 
no doubt of his being defeated, ' 

But if unforeſeen and improbable 
circumſtances ſhould enable him to 
make ſome progreſs at firſt, a ſteady 
perſeverance in the ſame ſyſtem 
will increaſe his difficulties at every 
ſtep ; ſooner or later he muſt in- 
evitably pay the forfeit of his te- 
merity. | 

How much the accompliſhment 
of this object will be facilitated by 
driving away the live ſtock, and 
conſuming, or, in caſe of abſolute 
neceſſity, deſtroying all other means 
of ſubſiſtence, in thoſe parts of the 
country which may be in imminent 
danger of falling into his poſſeſſion, 
is too evident to need any diſcuſ- 
ſion. | | 

The only queſtion is, how to ef- 
fect this purpoſe with the greateſt 
celerity and order, and with the 
leaſt poſſible injury to individuals. 
To this end a well digeſted plan is 
obviouſly indiſpenſable. 

In clearing the country likely to 
be in this fituation, the firſt prin- 
ciple is an indemnification from the 
community at large to the indivi- 
duals for the value of all fock which 
may be removed in conſequence of 

invaſion, 
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invaſion, if not reſtored to the re- 
ſpective owners; as alſo for what- 


ever moveable property may be de- 
ſtroyed by our own arms, to pre- 


vent its falling 2 the hands of 
the enemy, provided the proprietor 
comes forward and enters into ſuch 
arrangements as may be propoſed to 


preſerve it, either by perſonal at- 


tendance at the time, or otherwiſe 
in ſome mode of ſervice, / at the 
It muſt at 
the ſame time be very clearly un- 
derſtood, that no indemaification 
whatever can be allowed for any 
property deſtroyed either by our 
own arms, or by the enemp, if it 
ſnould appear that no previous pre- 
paration or exertion had been made 
uſe of to remove it; and that all 
property left in this ſtate is to be 
deftroyed, if neceſſary, to prevent 
its falling into the enemy's hands. 
Upon theſe grounds, the following 
preparatory arrangements are pro- 


pooſed for immediate conſideration. 


Firſt, The inbabitants of every 
pariſh, hundred, or other diviſion 
of the county, of convenient fize, 
ſhould forthwith agree among them- 
ſelves upon proper places of ren- 
dezvous, at which their cattle, wag- 

ons, and carts might be collected, 


in caſe of an order to drive the 
country being received from the 


general commanding in the diſtrict, 
or any competent perſon authoriſ- 
ed by him to give ſuch an order, 
or in caſe of any ſignal he or they 
may have appointed for this pur- 
poſe being made; proper march 
routes ſhould be fixed upon for driv- 
ing them away to certain places of 
ſecurity in the interior part of the 
country, taking care to chooſe bye- 
roads for that purpoſe, that the great 
turnpike roads may remain entirely 
free for the marching of troops and 


_ artillery; and where it may be un- 


avoidable to paſs one or more of 
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the great roads, it mould be done 
in ſuch a manner, that they may 
only be crofſed and 'occupied du;. 
ing the ſhorteſt ſpace of time pof. 
fible. If a column of troops, ar- 
tillery, or army-ſupplies, ſhould 
8 * to be moving on the great 
road at the place of croſſing, the 
ſtock may eaſily be ſtopt in its pro- 
greſs until the military ſhall have 
paſſed the ſame: every arrange. 
ment for theſe purpoſes muſt be 
concerted with the general com. 
manding in the diſtri, or ſub- 
mitted to his approbation. 
- To avoid loſs, confuſion, and 
delay in this operation, it will be 
neceſſary that the inhabitants of 
each pariſh or other diviſion ſhould 
chooſe from among themſelves a 
ſufficient number of - perſons to 
drive and attend the cattle, under 
the direction of one or more lead- 
ers, to be choſen by the proprie- 
tors; which leaders ſhould have 
authority and means given them 
by the proprietors to provide the 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence for the cattle, 
and perſons attending them, upon 
the road, and at the places of ſe- 
curity fixed upon, and to determine 
the places of halting and refreſh- 
ment during their march, and other 
arrangements of detail aſter their ar. 
rival. Such places as afford good 
water and plenty of paſture ſhould 
be preferred and pointed out by 
the civil authority of the county, 
for the depqts, in concert with the 
general commanding the forces in 
the diſtrict, who is inſtructed to 
give every aſſiſtance and accom- 
modation in his power for the 
protection and ſubſiſtence of the 
cattle, and of the perſons attend- 
ing the ſame. 3 

Te will further be adviſable that 
it ſhould concerted with the gene- 
ral commanding in the diſtrict, that 


ſome proper perſon of the com- 
miſſariat 
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wiſatiat ſtaff under him ſhould | 


attend at each place of depot, with 
juſtructions to give receipts, if re- 
quired, for all the live and dead 
ſtock that may be brought to the 
depot, or to enter the ſame upon a 
regiſter to be opened for that pur- 

ſe; but the ons who -at- 
tend ſuch ſtock Id neverthe- 
leſs remain in charge of the fame, 
unleſs it ſhould be difpoſed of by 
being appropriated to the conſump- 
tion of the army. It is alſo to be 
underſtood, that the proprietor, of 
any cattle or other produce that 
may be removed in conſequence of 
this arrangement, or ſuch perſon 
or perſons as may be authoriſed by 
him in this reſpect, will have the 
power to ſend ſuch part of the ſaid 
cattle or produce, as he or they 
may think proper; to be diſpoſed 
of at any market or place in rear 
of the depot, on returning to/ the 
commiſſary his receipts, or noticing 
ſuch diſpoſal in the * above- 
mentioned, as the caſe may be; 
provided always, that the commiſ- 
ſary ſhould have fignfied that he 
was in no danger of wanting ſuch 
cattle or produce for the ſupply of 
the army, 

It ſhould alſo be recommended 
to the proprietars to mark their 
cattle, not only with the initials of 
their names, but alſo to add ſome 
diſtinctive mark, common to the 
whole pariſh; that confuſion may 
be avoided, if the ſtock of ſeveral 
pariſhes ſhould come to join in one 
body. 2 

Second. As it may be impoſſible 
for the inhabitants, in caſe of alarm, 
immediately to remove the more 
bulky articles of property, ſuch as 
grain, hay, and ſtraw, which ne- 
vertheleſs cannot he ſuffered to fall 
no the hands of the enemy, con- 
mY with the efſential object of 

1798. 
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depriving him of all means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, it ſhould be recommended 
to them to appoint ſeveral diſcreer 
truſty perſons from among them- 
ſelves, to remain in the pariſh as. 
long as the ſame ſhall not actually 


de in poſſeflion of the enemy, or 


entirely cut off from the army. 
This arrangement will not only fa- 
cilitate the means of ſupplying our 
own army with what muſt other- 
wiſe be deſtroyed; to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the ene- 


my; but it will in many inſtances 


alſo diminiſh the chance of loſs. Re- 
ceipts will be given by the troops 
for all articles which may be taken 
for their uſe, on the production of 


which receipts the proprietors will 


afterwards be entitled to payment, 
at fair and reaſonable prices, ac- 
cording to regulations to be eſta- 
bliſued for that purpoſe. The 
perſons ſo named would paint out 
the places where ſupplies are depo- 
ſited, and take the receipts of the 


troops in truſt for the abſent pro- 


prietors, 

Third. Care ſhould be taken by 
the inhabitants of ſuch pariſhes as 
may be in imminent dangerof falling 
into the hands of the enemy, that 
all mills and ovens be rendered uſe- 
leſs to him, by carrying off or de- 
ſ{troving ſome eſſential part of the 


machinery of the former, which 


cannot eaſily be replaced, and by 
breaking the latter. In bath caſes, 
that mode of derangement is the 
moſt eligible which, while it effec- 
tually anſwers the "purpoſe, may 


afterwards be repaired at the ſmall- 
eſt expenſe. 


Fourth. A corps of guides not 
exceeding . on horſeback 
and on foot, conſiſting of thote 
who are beſt acquainted with the 
roads, lanes, foot-paths, bridges, 
creeks, rivers, fording-places, and 
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other communications, in the ſe- 


veral parts of the country, ſhould 


de ſelected in the maritime coun- 
ties, and their names and places of 


abode be communicated to the ge- 
neral commanding in the diſtrict to 


which ſuch counties reſpectively 


belong. 


Fifth. The unarmed inhabitants 
will have an opportunity of render- 


ing ſervices equally neceſſary and 
important, by forming themſelves 
into companies of pioneers, under 
the direction of leaders to be ap- 


pointed by the civil authority of 


the county. 


A numerous body of pioneers is 


ſo eſſential to the movements of an 
army, and to the obſtruction of the 
progreſs of the enemy, that it is 
intended, in caſe of their being 


called into actual ſervice, to make 


a competent daily allowance to all 


who may offer to come forward in 


the capacity of pioneers. 
In that caſe theſe pioneers ſhould, 
if poſſible, come provided with 


tools of the following deſcription, 
viz. fix pick-axes, fix ſpades, fix 
thovels, three bill-hooks, and four. 


felling-axes, to every twenty-five 
men. 


exclude any man who may not 
have it in his power to bring any 
of theſe tools; let him ſay what 
tool he can bring; and if he can- 
not bring any, his ſervice in ſome 


way will be acceptable notwith- 


ſtanding. 8 
The duty of the pioneers will 


generally conſiſt in repairing aud 


opening ſuch roads, bridges, and 
communications, as may facilitate 
the movements of our own army, 
and in breaking up or obſiructing 
ſuch as it may be neceſſary to ren- 
der impaſſable to the enemy: 

The allowances propoſed to be 


Nevertheleſs, it is not meant to. 
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made to pioneers from the day on 


which they may be required to af. 
ſemble, until their ſervices may no 
longer be wanted, are as follow ; 
o every : able-bodied man 
eighteen-pence per day: 

To every leader of twenty-five 
men and upwards, two- pence per 
day for every man under his com- 
mand. | | 
Theſe leaders to be ſtyled cap. 
tains, their companies to conſiſt of 
not leſs than twenty-five, nor 
more than ſeventy-five men. To 
every twenty-five men, of which 
a company. may conſiſt, is to be al- 
lowed one overſeer, to be appoint- 
ed by the captain, and removeable 
at his pleaſure, at the. daily allow- 
ance of three ſhillings from the day 


on which the pioneers may be or- 


dered to aſſemble, 

The duty of the leaders or cap- 
tains will conſiſt in receiving ſuch 
orders as may be given from time 
to time, by authority of the * 
officers commanding, for the ſer- 
vices to be done by the pioneers, 
and ſeeing them executed. with 
punctuality and diſpatch; in keep- 
ing correct liſts of the pioneers 
under their command, and ſeeing 
that they are conſtantly provided 
with proper tools; in maintaining 


order and rezularity among them, 


and in receiving and diſtributing 
the wages to be given to them; 
taking proper receipts, and render- 
ing accounts, of the money en- 
truſted to them, according to forms 
to be preſcribed, 1 

Each pioneer, leader, and over- 
ſcer, to be at liberty to draw one 
ration of bread, conſiſting of one 
pound and a half, from the kings 
magazine, on paying for the ſame, 
at the rate of five pence for every 
four rations, The leaders or cap- 


tains to give credit for the amount 
| | 5 
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jn their accounts; and their re- 


ceipts for the bread drawn by their 
companies to be deemed fatisfac- 


| tory proof of the delivery thereof. 
Sixth. To the end that the ſeve- 


ral objects treated of in this plan 
may be completely attained, for the 


general defence of the country, it 


is neceſſary that the reſult of the 


proceedings of the inhabitants 
thereon ſhould be. well digeſted, 
reduced to writing in a uniform 


manner, and made known to the 
general officers commanding in the 


diſtri where ſuch proceedings may 


take place, that they may be en- 


abled to avail themſelves thereof, 
aud adopt correſponding meaſures, 


1 Plan for an Afociation' of the No. 


bility, Geutty, and Yeomanry re- 
ling in the ſeveral Counties, to 
ſupply fuch Number ef Waggons, 
Carts, and Horſes, ih aid of the 
Proviſions made by the Mutiny Act, 
as may be neceſſary for carrying on 
his Majeflys Service; ' as alſo to 
contributꝭ to the Supply of bis Ma- 
efly's Forces with Flour, Wheat, 
Oats, Hay, Straw, and Fuel, in 
Caſe of an Invaſion. | 


The neceflity of being prepared 
to repel an invaſion, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of public a bs is too 
obvious to require diſcuſſion. The 
only queſtion is, how to. form all 
neceſſary arrangements at the leaſt 


* 
5 


pollible expence. The country a- 


bounds in ſupplies of all kinds to 3 
degree which-renders the laying in 
of extenſive magazines unnec fary, 
Small depots for a few days“ con- 
ſumption are ſufficient, provided 
means can be found to bring for- 
ward the reſources of the country 
at a ſhort notice. Depdts of this 
deſcription; have accordingly been 
formed at different places, purſuant 
to orders given by his royal high- 
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neſs field-marſhal the duk . 
The means of tranſporting 


11 
2470 
1 


and of obtaining and tranſporting 


ſuch further quantities as may be 


neceſſary in caſes of emergency, re- 
main to be deviſed. The eſtabliſi - 
ment of a waggon train of ſuftis 
cient force to ſupply an army, 
would. entail a very heavy expenſe 
upon the public, and take away a 
very conſiderable number of horſes 
and men from the ordinary purſuits 
of agriculture. Both may be avoid... 
ed by means equally ſimple and, 
certain, The ſpirit of the country 
will do it molt effectually; nor 
need that ſpirit be waſted to the de- 
triment of individuals; it need only 
be rouſed at the moment of actual” 
danger, when all is at ſtake, when. 
all muſt give way to the primary 
object of ſelf-· preſervation. 2 

Such of the nobility, gentry and 
yeomanry of the county, as may. 


approve the meaſure, ſhould be re- 


queſted to ſubſcribe a paper, ex- 
preſſing oppoſite to their names the 
number of waggons and carts pro- 
vided, with tilts, and the number 
of horſes, drivers and conductors, 
which they propoſe to furniſh re- 
ſpectively. | 
The waggons, carts, &c. ſub- 
ſcribed for, or ſuch part as may be 
required from time to time, ought 
to march as ſoon as poſſible, and 
at lateſt on the next. morning after 
notice received to that effect. 
The waggons, carts, &c. miarch- 
ing in conformity, to ſuch notice, 
fo continue at the diſpoſal and un- 
der the orders of the king's officers, 
as the ſervice may require. ad: 
The ſaid waggons and carts to 
travel at rhe rate of five miles in 
every two hours; twenty-five miles 
when loaded, and thirty miles hen 
empty, in every twenty-four hours. 


One or more diſcreet and intelli- 
gent perſons, beſides the drivers, 
| mould 
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ſhould accompany each detachment inhabitants and troops now in 

of ten waggons or carts, and = riſon; and that, with the help of 
wards. Theſe perſons ſhould additional journeymen bakers, 
ſtyled waggon· conductors, and their can ſupply double that quantity). 
duty ſhould conſiſt in ſuperin- All other counties may, without 
tending the drivers, that there may riſk of error, be ſuppoſed ually 
be regularity and difpatch upon the capable with thoſe above alluded 
road. | to, Grain and mills abound every 

The commiſſary-general to pay where. The reſult is, that an arm 

to the perſons who may be ap- of 30,000 men may, without diff. 
pointed agreeably to this and the culty, be ſupplied with bread in any 
ſecond article, for their trouble and fituation, at four or five days* no- 
expences, at the following rates, tice, and even two or three times 

12. 5 that number, at a longer notice, 

For every empty waggon procur- provided ſuch preparatory arran 

ed, in confequence of notice given, ments are concerted with'the 
15.; for every empty cart gd.; for lers and bakers as will enable the 
every fack of flour of 2Solb. net, country to do juſtice to itſelf, 
loaded agreeably to the twelfth ar- 

ticle, 2d. ; for every ſack of oats [Here follow directions to the mil. 
of four buſhels, loaded as above 1d.; ler or baker. } 
for every ton of hay, ſtraw, or fuel, : 
loaded as above, 20d. ; but no charge © 
to be made for procuring the wag- Cartel 
gons and carts refpectively, unleſs of Po 
they go empty. _ Frante. 


£4 We, the underfigned commiſ- 
A Plan for enſuring a regular Supply fioners for the tranſport ſervice, 
of Bread to his Majeſty's Forces, and for the care and cuſtody of 
in Caſe of an Incaſicn. priſoners of war, on the part and 
in the name of his Britannic majeſ- 
The eftabliſhment of flour ma- ty, and monfieur Joſeph Niou, 
gazines, and of a field bakery, of commiſſary for priſoners of war, 
ſufficient force to ſupply an army, . on the part and in the name of the 
would entail a very heavy expence French government; being duly 
upon the public, which can only authoriſed to take proper meaſures 
be avoided by aſcertaining under for carrying into execution an ex- 
this head the reſources of the coun- change of priſoners, have agreed 
try, and the means of bringing upon the following articles. 
them forward in caſe of emergen- I. An exchange of priſoners of 
ey, without previouſly making any war fhall immediately take place 
xtenfive preparations. — Returns hetween the two countries, man 
have been procured of the bakers for man, and rank for rank; and 
and ovens at moſt of the confider- the French government ſhall begin, 
able places in ſeveral counties, from by ſending over to England, in 2 
E which it appears, that they are ca- French cartel-veſſel, a number of 
- pable, on any emergency, of bak- Britith priſoners, with the propor- 
| ing for four times, nay, many of tion of five officers to one hundre 
| them fix times the number of their men; upon the arrival of —— 1 
1 7 7 Eng 
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d, the Britiſh government 
will cauſe an equal number of the 
fame ranks of French priſoners to 
be ſent, in an Engliſh cartel-veſſel, 


to France, The Britiſh govern- 


ment ſhal! then cauſe to be ſent to 
France, in an Engliſh cartel-veſſel, 
z number of French priſoners, 
xith the ſame proportion of officers 
above mentioned, for whom the 
french government ſhall return, by 
2 French cartel-veſſel, -the ſame 
number and ranks of Britiſh pri- 
ſoners. The exchange ſhall be 
continued according to the ſame 
alternate plan, until one or the 
other of the two r . ſhall 
think proper to a thereto ; 
and, in that Kt —5 ſo diſ- 
continuing is to return, without 
delay, whatever number of priſon- 
is may appear to be againſt it on 
the balance of the exchanges that 
may to that time have taken place 
in conſequence of this cartel. 

II. In order to prevent any dif- 
icuities that might otherwiſe ariſe 
from the diverſity of ranks of offi- 
cers in the ſervice of the two 
countries, it is hereby agreed, that 
the table, hereunto annexed, of 
correſponding ranks in the Eng- 
ih and French ſervices, ſhall uni- 
henly be atteyded to by both par- 
tes, and that officers, on either 
ide, of ranks of which there ſhall 
be no correſponding officer or offi- 
cers in fon of the other 
power, ſhall be exchanged for 
heir equivalent, according to the 
ale of value in men ſpecifiza in 
the faid table. 

III. All the prifoners an both 
dies, to be exchanged by this car- 
ie, ſhall be ſelected according to 
ddeir ranks, by the reſpective agents 
o the countries to which they be 
long, reſiding at Paris or in Lon- 
don, without any interference 
Fhatever on the part of the govern- 
Feat iu whoſe poſſeſſion they may be. 
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IV. It being ſtipulated, that the 
Britiſh priſoners ſhall be ſent to 
England in French veſſels, and the 
French priſoners conveyed 
as in Britiſh fog: 5 

ereby agreed, that the whole ex- 

nſe attending ſuch veſſels Mall 

. defrayed by the reſpective 
countries by which they may 
be employed; and that the priſon- 
ers, during their paſſage, ſhall be 
furniſhed with the following daily 
allowances, viz. 


Britiſh Priſoners. 
Br ead — 5 IT 
Beef - - - I 
Beer 2 quarts, or wine 1 quart. 
reach Priſoners. 
Bread - „ 
Reef - 1 


Beer, 2 quarts. 

A table of which allowances i 
to be affixed to the maſt of 
cartel-veſſel. ; 

V. All priſoners on both fides, not 
being —— who, from wounds, 
age, or infirmities, are rendered in- 
capable of further ſervice, and alſo 
all boys under twelve years of age, 
ſhall be forthwith returned to their 
reſpective countries, without re- 
gard to their numbers or equality 
of exchange; but the ſelection of 
perſons of the deſcriptions men- 
tioned in this article, is to be leſt 
entirely to the agents and ſurgeons 
of the government of the country 
in which they are detained. 

VI. All ſurgeons, ſurgeons” 
mates, purſers (or aides-commi/- 


ais er), purlers' ſtewards (or com- 


mis aux-vivres), ſecretaries, cha 
lains, and ſchoolmaſters, being x 
claſſes comprehended under the de- 
nomination of non-combattants, 
and alſo Een not of the ſea 
or land ſervice, in whatever ſhips 
taken, ſhall not be conſidered as 
priſoners, but ſhall be immediately 
ſex at liberty, to retuca to their re- 
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ſpective countries, without being 
Placed to the account of exchange. 
VII. All officers bearing authen- 
tic commiſſions in the land ſervice, 
and thoſe belonging to the ſea ſer- 
vice of the following ranks, viz. 
Admirals, 
Vice Admirals, 
Rear Admirals, 
Commodores, 
Captains, 
Lieutenants, 
Enſigns, 
Maſters, 
Mates (or Pilotes), 
Midſhipmen (or A/pirants), 
and alſo maſters, and mates, or ſe- 
cond captains, of merchant veſſels 
exceeding the burthen of eighty 
tons, together with the captain, and 
in the proportion of 'three other 
office rs to, each hundred men, of 


privateers of fourteen carriage guns 


and upwards, ſhall either be per- 


mitted to return to their reſpective 


countries on parole' not to ſerve 
exchanged; or 
ſhall have the uſual indulgence-of 
parole granted to them in.the coun- 
try in which they are detained. And 
it is agreed, that whatever officers 
may by virtue of this article return 


to their reſpective countries, ſhall 


be ſuffered to depart from their 
preſent places of tonfinement, to 

over, or Gravelines, as ſoon as 
convenitntly may be after the ſign- 
ing of the preſent cartel; and alſo, 


that all officers, reſiding on parole 
in their own countries, ſhall fig- - 
nify to the agent of the country to 
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which they are priſoners their re. 
re places of reſidence, which 
they are on no account to change, 
without firſt intimating their in. 
tention to the ſaid agent; and they 


are, moreover, at the expiration of 


every two months, to tranſmit to 
the ſaid agent a certificate of the 
particular places where they 
may reſide, ſigned by the mag. 
ſtrates, or municipal officers, of 
ſuch places, 5 


VIII. The ſettlement of the 


balance now exiſting on the ac. 
count of ſuch exchanges of priſon. 
ers of war' of both countries, as 
have taken place from the com- 
mencemeut of hoſtilities to the day 
of the date hereof, ſhall be defer. 
red until the termination of the 


Preſent war ; but it is clearly un- 


derſtood, that all "officers, on both 
ſides, who have been releaſed and 
permitted to return to their reſped- 
ive countries on parole, ſince the 
Ae of the war, and 
who have not hitherto been regu- 
larly exchanged, are not to ſerve in 
any capacity, either civil or.mili- 
tary, until they ſhall have been 
duly exchanged for priſoners of 
equal ranks; according to their ori- 
ginal engagements. LN 
Done at the Tranſport-Office, 
London, the 13th day of Septem- 
ber, 1798, 1 
Rurgar Groncx, 
AMBROSE SERLE, ' 
OHN SCHANK, 
ä — 25 
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TABLE of the correſponding Ranks in the Engliſh and French der- 


vice, with their Value in Men. 


| FrENCH. 

Vice-Admiral, commanding in 
chief, having the temporary rank 
of admiral. | 


Vice-admiral. 


RANKS IN THE NAVY. 


ENGLISH. * Value 
in Men. 


Admiral commanding in chief, 60 


Admiral carrving his flag at 
the main : Vice-admiral. : 40 
ears 


Cos —— — 
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Value 
in Men. 
Rear -· admiral. Rear-admiral. =... 7430 
Chief of a ſquadron. Commodare - 29 


Foſt-captain of three years 
ſtanding, whoſe rank an- 
Captain of a ſhip of the line. ſwers to that of colonel; 
ditto, — rank of lieute- 
nant-colone 
- Maſters and N 
or captains not poſt, hav- 
ing rank of major, amongſt 
Captain of a frigate. whom are included cap- 
| tains of fire ſhips, who are 
| maſters and commanders. 8 
Lieutenant of a ſhip of the Lieutenant without diſtinc- _ 
line, tion, * N. 6 
Lieutenant, * F the 
, f French ſhall be exchanged; 
Enſign of a ſhip of the line. and in default of Eagtim 
| lieutenants, midſhipmen. 4 
Midſhipman, maſter of a merchant Midſhipman, maſter of a mer- 
veſſel, and captain of a priva- chant veſſel, and captain of 
teer, a privateer,  _» 3 
Lieutenant of a merchant veſſel or 
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privateer, and all petty officers. Mates and all petty officers - 
Seamen, volunteers, and others, Seamen, volugteers, and others, 

being conſidered as common ſea- being con as com- 

men. mon ſeamen. I 1 

RANKS IN THE LAND SERVICE. 
FrENCH.  _  EnGLISK. 

General of Diviſion, commanding Captain-general, or field-mar 

in Chief all. - . >: 
General of diviſion. General. — 40 
— of brigade. NT Rs Licutenant-general. — 30 
aterior to the preceding : ſuperior | x 

to the follaving. ger Major-general. * of. ee 
Chief of brigade. Brigadier * 3 1 5 
Chief of battalion or OR, Colonel. - - 8 
Captain, Captain. e 
Lieutenant. Lieutenant. - 4 
Sous- Lieutenant. Enſign. . 
Non-commiſſioned officers, FRE Non « commiſſioned 2 

to the rank of corporal, inclu- . down to the rank of corpo- 

five, ral, incluſive — 3 

Soldiers, | Soldiers, * 1 


RurgT Georgs. 
AMBROSE Spark. 
OHN SCHANK, 
CT | Ma «SH. 
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Manjfeſio of the Executive Diredtory 
againſt the Kings of Naples and 
Sardinia, in a Meſſage to the 

- Council of Five Hundred, 
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The Executive Directory to the 
Council of Five Hundred. 


$ Citizen Repreſentatives, 


The executive directory, in their 
meſſage of the 6th inſt. announced 
to you that they ſhould ſhortly 
tranſmit to you the. details which 
make manifeſt the long train of 
perfidy of which the colt of Na- 
ples have been guilty, brought to 
the height by an audacions attack 
on the French Republic. Tt this 
day lays before you details which 
will prove not lefs clearly the hoſ- 
tile connivance of the court of Tu- 
rin, which, joined to the machina- 
tions of the Sicilian king, have 
rendered that propoſition neceſſary 
which they made to you to declare 
war againſt the kings of Naples 


and Sardinia, For a long time has 


Europe refounded with accounts 
of the perfidy of the Neapolitans, 
and for a long time muſt it kave 
been aſtoniſhed at the magnani- 
mous moderation of the executive 
directory; while, on the other 
hand, the fincere defire of the 
French government to live at peace 
with the king of Naples, was not 
leſs manifeſt. Superior to the juſt 
indignation which this court had 
provoked in ſo many ways—a 
court that, during the whole courſe 
of the war of the coaleſced mon- 
archs, diſtinguiſhed itfelf by the 
moſt inſenſate fury againſt the re- 
public - the French government re- 
ceived with the moſt pure benevo- 
tence the firſt propoſitions which 
were made to them for a good un- 
derſtanding between the two ſtates ; 
they made no other uſe of the ſu- 


deration; in a word, a 
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periority which our victories 
— than for the purpoſes of 2 

all the advan. 
tages of the treaty were as recipro- 
cal as if the ſuceeſſes of the war 
had been equal, 

Such magnanimity ſhould have 
for ever put an end to the malevo- 
lent diſpoſitions of this court, and 
mould have attached them to the 
republic by ties of gratitude as well 
as of intereſt, But its.. blindneſs 
22 it from laying aſide its 

oſtile prejudices, It gave way 
without reſerve ta all the hopes to 
which the idea of the deſtruction 
of the republic gave riſe, while we 
alone were capable of defending 
them; and it took advantage of 
peace only for the purpoſe of car. 
rying on ſecret hoſtility ; while we 
on our part were the moſt rigid ob- 
ſervers of the treaty. This con- 
traſt will be made to appear from 
inconteſtable facts. It would be 
needleſs here to recall to the recol- 
lection of our readers the odious 
and revolting conduct which di- 
ſtinguiſhed the cabinet of Naples 
during the continuation of the war, 
Let us begin from the period when 
the republic, putting a ſtop to the 
progreſs of their victories, confent- 
ed to grant it peace. From that 
period, from October 1795 by 
what inexplicable conduct has that 
perfidious court been diſtinguiſhed! 

When the French government 
ſhewed itſelf reſolute to overthrow 
that impious government which 
cauſed our warriors to be aſſaſfinat- 
ed, the court of Naples, whoſe 
agents, it is obvious, were not 
ſtrangers to.theſe crimes, after hav- 
ing in vain attempted to aggran- 


diſe themſelves with the ruins of 
that of Rome, which they feigned 


to reſpect, oppoſed all the reſiſtance 
in their power to prevent the eſta- 
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bil, which was become the con- 
quered land of liberty ; this court 
creaſed her armaments, and 
narched towards the frontiers 
mops, prepared to enter the Ro- 
man territory. All theſe extraor - 

{nary preparations ſhe juſtified ou 
futile pretences. She received the 
liſcontented at Rome with open 
ms, fomented the troubles which 
he had excited there; furniſhed the 
rebels with proviſions and an aſy- 
lum, and never ceaſed to aſſume 
trards this new republic the moſt 
threatening attitude. While ſhe 
dared not openly declare war 
zainſt France, ſhe ſought to deſtroy 
ia Italy all the free ſtates whic 
were under her protection. 

The French .government might 
without doubt have inflicted ſignal 
rengeance for. this public protec- 
ton which was granted. to the fre- 


n quent inſurrections formed at Rome 
e 2gainſt the French army, as well as 
| for the ingreaſed number of ſpies 
's with which our agent at Naples was 
js ſurrounded. But far from giving 
5 way to this juſt ſeotiment, the di- 


. reftory did not think proper to 2 
poſe the taking poſſeſſion of the 
duchy of Benevento. They even 
offered their mediation to deliver 
the king of Naples from the feudal 
pretenſions which Rome had on his 
eſtates, But this was not all. They 
ſent to Naples a new ambaſſador, 
iurniſhed with the moſt amicable 
and conciliatory powers, At the 
moment in which the army com- 
manded by Buonaparte ſailed, the 
executive directory were anxious to 
latisfy the king of Naples as to the 
object of this expedition. In ſhort, 
they addreſſed to him the moſt re- 
peated proteſtations of their unal- 
terable deſire to maintain tranquil- 
lity in Italy; adding, it is true, a 
not leſs energetic with, that the Ro- 
man republic, which had been 
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placed by the current of events 
under the ſpecial protection of the 
French republic, might be able to 
conſolidate its political exiſtence, - 

But neither friendly intercourſe, 
nor the voice of reaſon, nor the 
neceſſity of peace, could inſpire 
theſe ſentiments in the breaſt of 
that court. Every pretence was 
made uſe of to. juſtify her com- 

laints, her threats, and, at length, 
be numerous infractions of treaty. 

The French republic replied te 
the manifeſto of Malta by the con- 
queſt of that iſland ; at that mo- 
ment the court of Naples, with 
the moſt ridiculous hauteur, dare 
to revive its pretenſions on a coun- 
try which it had neither governed 
by its laws nor by its arms; and the 
French government did not diſdaig 
to reply at length to this nonſenſi- 
cal pretenſion, as if it could have 
been ſupported by the leaſt appear- 
ance of reaſon, 

From the moment of ſigning of 
peace, all the acts, as well public 
as private, of this court, have been 
diſtinguiſhed for perfidy and batred 
towards the French. The treaty 
was ſigned, and the court delayed 
to publiſh it from motives of reſpect 


for che courts of London and Vi- 
enna. The ſeventh article promiſ- 


ed liberty to all the French who 


were detained for political opinions, 
and all the Neapolitans ſuſpected of 
having any connection with them, 
who were impriſoned. At the ſo- 
licitation of our agents, ſome of the 
peaceful friends to the French re- 
public were reſtored to liberty, but 
upon the moſt vain pretences they 
were loaded with freſh chains. At 


F length the French, whom commer- 


cial affairs alone detained in the 
ſtates of the king of Naples, were 
every day, mertly becauſe they 
were French, publicly inſulted, 
attacked, and even afſaſſmated p 
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and theſe attempts remained unpu - 


niſned. 

The third article of the treaty 
ſtipulated that “ his majeſty the 
king of the Two S'cilies ſhall ob- 
ferve the moſt ſtrict neutrality to- 
wards all the belligerent powers, and 


he therefore engages to forbid, 


without diſtinction, the entry in- 
to his, ports, of all armed veſſels 
belonging to the hoſtile powers, 
exceeding the number of four, at 
moſt, according to the known laws 
of neutrality. All ammunition or 
merchandiſe known as contraband, 
ſhall be refuſed to them-” 

How has this article, the ſenſe 
of which is by no means ambigu- 
ous, been executed ? 

Forty days after the concluſion 
of the treaty, the Engliſh had ſe- 
ven frigates in the port of Naples ; 
on the gth Thermidor the fourteen 
veſſels of admiral Nelſon entered, 
at full ſail, the ports of Auguſta and 
Syracuſe, and in whatever manner 
this article be interpreted, it is ob- 


- vious, that this was an infraction of 


it. The government of Naples 
thought themſelves obliged to juſti- 
fy this proceeding, by repreſenting 
that it was not in their power to re- 
ſiſt force; a contemptible ſubter- 
fuge, becauſe it did not even at- 
tempt reſiſtance, and becauſe the 
ſenate of Syracuſe received the 
Engliſh admiral with honours. A- 
bout this period too, the 17th Ther- 
midor, five Portugueſe ſhips of war 
and three Engliſh ſhips were re- 
ceived with equal eagerneſs in the 
port of Naples. | 

With reſpect to the furniſhing of 
articles forbidden by this treaty, is 


it not notorious that immediate- 


Iv after the conclufion of the peace, 
the French attempting to prevent 
the Engliſh from getting proviſions, 
the Neapolitan government gave 
orders to the governor of Orbitello 


PAPERS 
to hinder them from paſſing, While 


he ſuffered a conſiderable corps of 
emigrants, who were in the ſervice 
of England, to be diſembarked 
Is it not notorious that the fleet of 
admiral Nelſon was firſt victualled 
in the port of Sicily ; that on its re. 


turn afterwards to Naples, it receiv. 


ed, from the arſenal of the king, the 
ſtores of which it ſtood in need? 
Is it not notorious that long before 
this epoch, on the 29th Prairial, the 
whole of the Englith fleet having 
appeared before Naples, a brig was 
detached, which anchored in the 
port, and two officers who tame 
from on board it had a converſs 
tion with general Acton and the 
queen, in order to ſecure whatever 
might be neceſſary to the ſucceſsof 
the attack upon the French fleet; 
that in addition to the aſſiſtante and 
the aſſurances they received from 
them, pilots were alſo furniſhed to 
clear the ſtreights of Meſſina, a paſ- 
ſage which no ſquadron, without 
ſuch aſſiſtance, would have dared 
to attempt, and in conſequence of 
which they hoped to be able to cut 
off the French fleet, which were 
ſuppoted'to be yet at Malta? In a 
word, is it not clear that nothing 
that could be injurious to France 
has been refuſed, by the court of 
Naples, to our implacable enemies? 
If in addition to this the conduct 
which Naples has directly manifeſt- 
ed towards us be conſidered, if it 
be recollected that in ſpite of the 
fourth article of the treaty, which 
ſtipulates ä that the King of Na. 
pl $ ſhall be bound to grant in all 
is roads and ports ſurety and pro- 
tection to all French merchant 
ſhips, however numerous, and to 
all ſhips of war, which ſhall not 


exceed four ;” ſeveral of the con- 


voy of the French fleet having been 
obſiged to anchor in the roads of 
Sicily, commotions, evidently es. 


cited 
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cited by the government of Naples, 
broke out at Trapani, at Gergenti, 
and at Meſſina, in which ſeveral of 
the French ' ſoldiers who went on 
ſhore were aſſaſſinated; if it be re- 
collected, that, ſince Malta has been 
in the hands of the French, the 
Malteſe boats which came as uſual 
to take in proviſions in Sicily were 
prevented, the gates ſhut againſt 
them, and they were repulſed with 
fre- arms; that the plan of ſurpriſ- 
ing Malta while it remained in the 
hands of the French, was not even 
diſembled by the Neapolitan go- 
vernment; and that a Malteſe bark 
which was carrying French: com- 
miſſaries ſent to the viceroy of Si- 
cily, having been forced by an 


pf Engliſh ſhalop to take refuge at 
t; Alciata, the crew having landed, 
d were immediately 2 with 
n muſketry by the Sicilians, and 
0 forced to reimbark, when the bark 
. was immediately taken by the Eng- 
t liſh, without the Neapolitan go- 
q vernment making the ſmalleſt re- 
f preſentation to cauſe the neutrali 

t to be reſpected. If tod it be added, 
e that on another occafion one of our 


q corſairs having been carried off by 
force in the port of Baratto, the go- 
vernor of that place did not conde- 
ſcend to take any meaſures to pre- 
| vent ſuch an attack upon the ſove- 
| reignty of the king of the Two Si- 
cilies, and in ſhort, that ſuch is the 
| hoſtile delirium and hatred of the 
king of Naples towards the French 
and their allies, that, in contempt of 
ail the ties which ſhould bind him 
tothe king of Spain, he has had the 


impudence to receive in his ports a 


Spaniſh prize taken by the Engliſh, 

If too we recollect the inconceiv- 
able joy which was manifeſted at 
Naples on the fight of the Engliſh 
fleet, the public honours which the 
court itſelf laviſhed on admiral 
Nelſon, in going out to welcome 
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him; his triumphal entry, the large 
reward granted to the meſſenger 
who brought the firſt account of 
his victory, and the illuminations 
and rejoicings which took place on 
the occaſion : 


If it de remembered, that from 
the time of this victory the audacity 


of the Neapolitan government has 
known no bounds; that lately an 
unreſtrained populace broke the 
windows of our conſul at Naples, 
without the Neapolitan government 
having taken any meaſures to re- 
prefs fach an inſult ; that the late 
ſedition at Malta was openly pro- 
tected in the Neapolitan ſtates ; 
that the markets and all the pub- 
lic places reſounded with the moſt 
terrible invectives againſt us; that 
all who were inclined to encourage 
peace with France, were perſecuted 
with the moſt acrimonious rage; 
that at length a barbarous order was 


iſſued by the king of Naples, me- 


nacing with death whoever ſhould 
carry proviſions to the French. at 
Malta—If all theſe circumſtances 


are conſidered, it muſt be allowed 
that more hoſtile ſentiments never 


were manifeſted than on one fide, 

nor more patience ſhewn than on 

the other. 4 | 
The executive directory, how- 


ever, put off as long as poſſible the 


moment in which ir was to wreak 
the vengeance of the nation. It 
was made clear to demonſtration to 
them that the court of Naples did 
not contine its hoſtility againſt the 
republic to complaints, menaces, 
or fury; that after having for a 
long time after the concluſion of 
the peace ſhewn the moſt hoſtile diſ- 
poſition, it had for a long time been 
at open hoſtility, and had laviſhed 
ſuccours of all kinds on our moſt 
cruel enemy; that in ſhort ſhe was 


become the ally of Great Britain, 


ard as uſeful to that power as ſhe 
was 
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was prejudicial to us; and yet the 
Frenth government, faithful to its 
defire of preſerving peace even 
with Naples, was willing to hope 
that there was yet a poſſibility of 
repentance. | This honourable illu- 
ſion has been, however, diſſipated 
by the Neapolitan government 
which has brought its long train 0 
perjuries to the height. It has 


dared to attack ſuddenly the French 


army, and to accompany this ag- 
greſſion with the moſt inſolent me- 
naces. The republican energy, lon 
confined, will now break forth wit 
the ſtrength of thunder; and this 
time ſpared, which, 
imitating the illegal condu of the 
Britiſh government, has dared to be 
guilty of breaking the laws of peace, 
without having the courage to de- 
clare war, will at length receive the 
reward of its demerits” 

But it is neceſſary too, that thoſe 
who have ſhewn themſelves its ac- 
complices, ſhould alſo ſhare the 
fame fate. The Sardinian govern- 
ment has been the aſſociate of its 

erfidies, and a ſimilar fate awaits 
it. Its guilt, as an accomplice with 
Naples, is manifeſt from a thou- 
ſand circumſtances ; its ſentiments, 
its langnage, and even its actions, 
in proportion. to its means, have 
been the fame, and its artifice and 
hypocriſy exactly reſemble that of 
Naples. It would be difiicult to 
account for its recent conduct to- 
wards France, if hiſtory did not, in 
all ages, make manifeſt the cun- 
ning and verſatile politics of this 
court, conſtantly occupied in fa- 
menting war among its neighbours, 
in taking a part in all the wars of 
Italy, and in ſhameleſsly deſerting 
its allies, in conſtantly joining that 
ſide which appeared moſt ſtrong, in 
order to oppreſs the weak, aud in 


gratifying its revenge, its ambition, 


x 
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and in offering its ſupport for 

to whoever was webe to — 
Mt. 2 . , 

adependently of every 

cauſe of complaint, who on 
lieve that the treaty which ve 
deigned to conclude with the cour 
of Turin, and which they oughtto 
have conſidered as a ſignal favour, 
has not yet been publiſhed in all the 
ſtates of the king of Sardinia. The 
agents of the republic have in vain 
requeſted that this might be done; 
their reſiſtance has been invincible, 
and the moſt futile reaſons have 
been aſſigned as a pretence for this 
delay, or rather for this refuſal. In 
fact, they have never geaſed to 
make war in every way Which their 
imbecility and their cowardice ſuf- 
fered them to pu into execution, 
Our moſt cruel enemies, the emi. 
grants and refractory prieſts, have 
conſtantly met with a welgome re- 
ception in his dominions : there 
they have been ſuffered to give free 
vent to their hatred, aud to the ex- 
preſſions of their barbarous wiſhes 
againſt the republic. They have 
even been able to excite the people 
againſt the French, by the moſt 
atrocious calumnies. This is not 
all: from the moment in which 
peacg was ſigned, the French, a. 
moſt under the eyes of their am- 
baſſadors, have been aſſaſſinated in * 
cold blood, and that chiefly by the 55 


regular troops. Theſe aſſaſſinations w 
have been committed almoſt daily, © 
and the number of them is dreadful Wil. 
when the total amount ſhall be k 
known. Some of them have fallen " 


by the ſtiletto, ſame have been mu- ry 
tilated in the moſt dreadful manner. 


A volunteer, of the 68th demi-bri- N 
gade, was buried alive, after having ſey 
been barbarouſly wounded, He ler 


was ſeen coming alive out of the thr 


grave in which he had been buried. 
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He was deſtined to eſcape, in order 
v offer a proof of this dreadful 
lty, [446 rh 

"be agents of the French repub- 
ic have expreſſed, in the name of 
the republic, the moſt energetic in- 
ügnation; but they have been un- 
Ne to prevent theſe crimes from 

ing unnoticed or unpuniſhed. 
ſome banditti, enrolled under the 
ume of Barbers, whoſe buſineſs it 
; to rob and pillage, but whoſe 
muſement it is to kill republicans, 
ir from being diffipated by public 
uthority, appear to be encouraged 
uit. Their thefts on the Pied- 
nonteſe were forgiven, in conſider- 
tion of their murder of the French. 
u this ſubject a long negotiation 
entered into, which was conſi - 
kred by the Sardinian government 
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aſſaſſinate ſuch and ſuch a French- 
man, and theſe orders were but too 
faithfully executed, "oh 
It is in vain to ſuppoſe that all 
theſe crimes were not imputable to 
the Sardinian' government, fince 
the whole of its conduct has proved 
that it was privy to every one of 
them. The principal places in 
Piedmont were occupied by French 
troops; for thoſe no proviſions . 
were to be obtained, e friends 
of the republic were conſtantly 
throw into priſon, the Frenchmen 
inſulted, ad. even their dreſs turu- 
ed into deriſion the emigrants 
were encouraged in their audacity; 
thoſe public officers who were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for their hatred to- 
wards the French, chiefly promoted; 
the Barbers protected, even openl 


z public calamity, the object of by their firſt magiſtrates; ponia 


rhich was not to obtain the ſup- 
reſlon of, but the mere promiſe 
v repreſs theſe banditti. 


ras promiſed to them. But the 
kirdinian government was unwill- 
ug to obtain tranquillity at this 
rice, and after all would not con- 


kat to iſſue a law againſt ſtilettos 


ud concealed arms, fo fearful were 
they that the French ſhould by any 
neans be ſecure in their ſtates; and 
luring the courſe of the negotia- 
don, and in ſpite of the formal 


romiſe to ſuſpend a proceeding in 


wich the moſt furious paſſions were 
tanifeſted, ſeveral Frenchmen who 
rere implicated in an unhappy af- 
kir were ſhot without pity. = 
befides theſe enrolled banditti, be- 
des judiciary banditti, the Duc 
"Aft, a monſter, the brother of the 
ling, and the heir to the throne, like 
nother Old Man of the Mountain, 
ever ceaſed to keep under his or- 
bers, and in his pay, a band of cut- 


iroats, to whom he iſſued orders to 


n this 
condition the ſupport of our arms 


forged and diſtributed to a vaſt 
number: in ſhort, the moſt dread- 
ful plots —— the French were 
planned and ready to be carried in- 
to execution. From an interroga- 
tory exhibited to one of the chiefs 
of the Barbeti, it appears that a per- 
ſon who was employed in the cuſ- 
tom-houſe at Turin, and who was/ 
commiſſioned to pay theſe bandirti, | 
had received from the Sardinian 
government orders to diſtribute 
among the chiefs of them boxes of 
poiſon, to be thrown into the wells 
which lay neareſt to the French 
camp. 
It is evident that there exiſts the 
moſt intimate connection between 
the conduct of ſuch a government 
as this and that of the court of Na. 
ples, in their hoſtility to the French 
republic; this connection, main 
tained and ſupported by ſo many 
crimes, would alone be ſufficient 
to implicate the court of Turin in 
the guilt of the other: but a ſtronger 
proof is added, in the circumſtance 


of 


. 
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of the preparations for war being 


increaſed at Turin, in proportion 


as thoſe at Naples were multiplied. 


The militia in the former place 


were called forth, and thirty thou- 
ſand ſtand of arms were delivered 


to them. N 


The Piedmonteſe troops march- 
ed towards Loana and Oneilla at 
the ſame moment in which the 
Neapolitan army attacked the 


French troops on the territory of 


the Roman republic, in which 
ſix thouſand Neapolitans diſem- 
barked at Leghorn, and in which a 


new diſembarkation was threatened 


on the coaſt of Liguria, It was in 


the ſame moment that the order to 
march on the firſt ſignal was given; 
that Turin was filled with troops; 
that 1500 poniards were diſtribut- 
ed; that the citadel was nearly be- 
fieged ; that the heights which com- 
mand it were furnithed with an ex- 
traordinary number of cannon; and 
that the ' Sardinian government 
dared to require the evacuation of 
the citadel and the diminution o 

our troops in Piedmont. | 


In this ſituation of affairs it was 


impoſſible for the French govern- 
ment to ſeparate two courts obvi- 


ouſly ſo hoſtilely united againſt the 


French republic. But the directo- 


ry declares ſolemaly to Europe, that, 


whatever .may be the reſult of this 
war, no ambitious views ſhall inter- 


meddle in the purity of the motives , 


which have induced them to take 


up arms, and they declare to all go- 
vernments, guiltleſs of the perfidy 
of the Neapolitans, that the trea - 


ties which bind them ſhall never 
have been more faithfully obferyed 


in times paſt, than they fliall be in 


times to come. 


(Signed) 


La REVEIIIEZRE LET AUX. 
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Manuzfeſto of the Sublime Porte, cn. 
mxnicated to our efleemed Friend, tie 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary of the Court 

/ Great Britain, at Conftantinoyle, 
the 11th of September, 1998, 


It is notorious, that the peace 
and good harmony which, fince 
time immemorial, have exiſted be. 
tween the Sublime Porte and the 
court of France, have never been 
Interrupted by enmity and miſun- 
derſtanding; but that, on the con- 
trary, until this period, the Sub- 
lime Porte has made it her. uniſorm 
and conſtant ſtudy, ſcrupulouſiy to 
maintain the treaties, to fulfil the 
duties of amity with care, and up- 
on every —— give proofs of 
her ſincerity and friendſhip; 

At the time when the revolution 
firſt broke out in France, fix-years 
ago, when moſt of the powers in 
Europe confederated againſt that 
country, the Sublime Porte, al- 
though a witneſs to the improper 
proceedings of thoſe who held the 
reins of government by-uſurpation, 
choſe rather, in obſervance of her 
antient amity with the French na- 
tion, to remain neutral: and though 
ſhe had been ſeveral times invited 
by the allied courts to join with 
them, and to break with France; 
although the troubies of that un- 
try had become more and mote v0. 
lent at that particular period, when 
an army had reached near Paris; 
whilſt: ſoon after the fortreſſes. of 
Valenciennes, Condé, and Quet- 
noy, the keys of France, on the 
northern fide, were taken by the 
Auſtrian arms; Toulon, the 000 
arſenal of tbe Freneh in the Medi- 
terranean, had fallen into the hands 


of the Engliſh, with the ſhips. of | 
war which were in it; and, by an 


increaſed party of royaliſts in their 
proyinces, the ſituation of the g0- 
| vernment 


gov 
lathe 
len 
of | 


wor 


0 ( 
ever 


lhe 
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ſannent had become more criti- 
al and perplexity and diſtreſs pre- 
ailed on every fide; yet the 8ub- 
ine Porte, notwithſtanding that it. 
pended only upon herſelf to join 
vith the other powers, neverthe- 
Ls, giving way to ber known: 
winciples of Juſtice, did no ways 
conſent to deviate from the line of 
ineutral conduct. | | 

on the coutrary,, conſidering: 
that, if under the circumſtances of 
; frong famine, by which France, 
blocked up by fea and land was af- 
fied, the Sublime. Porte had alſo, 
woken off her connection, their 


dtreſed ſitnation would have been 


ſoch as to throw the inhabitants in- 
to total deſolation and deſpair ; ſhe; 
tbitained from that meaſure; and 
he hereby aſks, whether it be not 
if, that the liberality which ſhe 
ha hen to them, from time to 
ime, has brought complaints againſt 
her from other powers? | 
The extenſive advantages which, 
the French have reaped from the 
Sublime Porte's remaining neutral, 
during the courſe of the war, be- 
come clear and evident by a mo- 
nent's glance at the, events of the 
war, and the public, tranſactions, 
luring that period. Whilſt, there- 
fore, in conſideration, of the uni- 
frm acts of condeſcenſion thus ob- 
lrved towards them by the Sub- 
le Porte, they, on their fide, 
ought alſo to have been ſteady in 
preſerving peace; yet, thoſe amon 
them, who found the means of of 
luming to themſelves the reins of 
government by favour of the revo- 
lution, began to deviſe various pre- 
tences, and, under an-illufive idea 
of liberty—a liberty ſo called in 
word, but which in reality knows 
00 other laws but the ſubverſion of 
every eſtabliſhed government (after 
lie example of France), the abo- 
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liſhment of all religions, the de- 
ſtruction of every country, the 
— of property, and the diſſo- 
ution of all human ſocĩety to oc- 
cupy themſelves in nothing but in 
miſleading and impoſing upon the 
ignorant amongtt the people, pre- 
tending to reduce mankind to the 
ſtate of the brute creation; and 
this, to- favour. their own private 
intereſts, and render the goveru- 
ment permanent-in their own hands, 
Actuated by ſuch principles, they 
made it their maxim to ſtir up and 
corrupt, indifcriminately, the ſub- 
jets of every power, whether di- 
ſtant or near, either in peace or at 
war, and to excite them to revolt 
againſt their natural ſovereigns and 
government. | . 
Whilſt, on one hand, their mi- 
niſter at Conſtantinople, purſuant 
to that ſyſtem of duplicity and de- 
ceit which is their cuſtom every 
where, made profeſſions of friend- 
flip: for the Ottoman empire, en- 
deavouring to make the Sublime 
Porte the dupe of their inſidious 
projects, and to forward their ob- 
ject of exciting her againſt other 
friendly powers; the commanders 
and: generals of their army in Italy, 
upon the other hand, were engaged 
in the heinous attempt of pervert- 
ing the ſubjects of his majeſty the 
Grand Signior, by ſending agents 
(perſons: notorious for their intri- 
guing practices) into Anatolia, Mo- 
rea, and the iflands of the Archi- 
pelago, and by ſpreading manifeſ- 
toes of the moſt inſidious tenor, 
among which the one addreſſed by: 
Buonaparte to the people of Ma- 
crio, with ſevc · al others diſtributed 
by the ſame, are ſufficiently known 
to the public. F | 
Upon the Sublime Porte's com- 
plaining to the directory of this 
conduct of their co:nmanlers and 


_ generalty 
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generals, their anſwer was that all 
occedings on the part of their of- 
ers, contrary to friendſhip, were 
not with the eonſent of the direc- 


tory ; that the ſame ſhould be pre- 


vented, and their officers warned 
againſt it; the wiſh of the French 
government being to © ſtrengthen 
more and more the antient friend- 
ſhip ſubſiſting with the Sublime 
In conſequence of this anſwer, 
delivered officially on their part, it 
was expected that the ſaid generals 
would have left off their ſeditious 
purſnits. But nevertheleſs, no 
change appearing in their conduct, 
and their perſeverance in ſuch inſi - 
dious practices being greater than 
ever, it became obvious that the 
anſwers of the directory were onl 
fictitious and ao that the in- 
triguing attempts of their agents 
. = "oy 4 dictated by — 
ſtructions which were gived them; 
and conſequently, that any further 
complaint would be of no avail 
whatever. q i 
Notwithſtanding. theſe tranſac- 
tions, however, the Sublime Porte, 
in the hopes of the directory alter- 
ing its ſyſtem of conduct, and lay- 
ing aſide the ſenſeleſs purſuit of 
wiſhing to overturn the univerſe; 
in expectation of ſeeing things in 
France, from the haraſſed fituation 
of that country, at length take a dif- 
ferent turn, by the people refuſing 
to bear any longer thoſe intolerable 


evils and diſaſters which have been 


brought upon them, from the = 
fonal views of a few upſtart indivi- 
duals, fince the commencement of 
the revolution ; and with the view 
of preventing ſecret enmity from 
producing an open rupture, dig 
not alter her courſe, but prefere 
keeping ſilence. 

In the beginning of the war with 
the other powers, the French go- 


vernment had declared, that their 
intention was not to acquire new 
territory, but, on the contrary, to 
reſtore every ſuch conqueſt 13 
might have been made by their 
arms during the conteſt : cont 
to which, they not only have kept 
on of various extenſive 
vinces, fnatched by them from the 
belligerent powers; but not con- 
tent with this, profiting by the 
changes which had prevailed among 
the allied courts through their in- 
trigues, have put off the maſk en- 
tirely, and, developing their ſecret 
views, without reafon or juſtice 
have fallen upon ſeveral free and 


independent fepublics and ates 


who had held themſelves nevtral, 
like the Sublime Porte, invadin 
their territories when leaſt provi 
with the means of defence, and 
ſubjecting them to their will by 0. 
pen force and hoſtility. 

Thus, no one being left to con- 
troul them, they tore the veil of all 
decorum at once; and, unmindful 
of the obligations of treaties, and 
to convince the world 'that friend- 
ſhip and enmity are the ſame thing 
in their eyes, contrary to the rights 
of- nations, and in violation of the 
ties ſubſiſting between the two 
courts, they came, in a'manner al- 
together unprecedented, like a ſet 
of irates, and made a ſudden in- 
vaſton in Egypt, the moſt precious 
among the provinces of the Otto- 
man Porte; of which they took 
forcible poſſeſſion at à time when 
they had experienced nothing from 
this court but demonſtrations of 
friend ſſiip. | 

Upon the firſt ſurmiſe of the 
French project to invade that pro- 


' vince, Ruffin; their chargé daf. 


faires at this reſidence; was invited 


to a conference, where he was quel- 


tioned officially about this buſineſs: 


he firſt declared he had no intelli- 


gence 
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he gave it, as a ſpeculation of his 


erer proved true, it probably 
muſt be to take revenge of the 


Engliſh ſettlements in the Ea 
nts, 2 74 Wk 
In anſwer to this, it was circum- 


fotially ſtated to him, that the 


French, upon Cairo, on whatever 
wetext it might be founded, would 
te taken as à declaration of war, 


ing between the. two courts ſince 
the moſt ancient times, would, both 
in a legal and political ſenſe, be 
converted into enmity; and the Ot- 
toman empire would not ſuffer the 
bs of a handful; of ſand of the 
Egyptian territory; that the whole 


ton for the deliverarice of thoſe 
bleſſed lands; and that if the chaſ- 
tſement of the beys of Egypt 
was neceſſary, it behoved the Sub- 
lme Porte to inffict it on them as 
her dependents ; that the interfer- 
ence of the French in this buſineſs 
vs inconſiſtent with the rights of 
nations; that the court of Great 
britain being the deareſt friend of 


borte would never conſent. to the 
paſfage of French troops through 
her territory to act againſt their ſet- 
tlements;- that in ſhort, ſhould 


no other object but this, it would 
be equally conſtrued into a decla- 
ration of war : of all which he was 
charged to make the earlieſt com- 
munication to the directory in this 
rery language. 1 

Diſpatches, bearing inſtructions 
0 the lame effect, were at the ſame 
ime written to Aali Efendi, the 


ls, who was moreover directed to 
1798. 


gence whatever reſpecting it; but 
own, that if ſuch an enterpriſe 


beys, and to annoy and attack the 


ſmalleſt attempt, on the part of the 


ind thereby the friendſhip ſubſiſt - 


Ouoman ſect would ſet irſelf in mo- 


the Ottoman empire, the Sublime 


eren their expedition to Egypt have 


dublime Porte's embaſſador at Pa- 
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demand officially an explanation of 
the matter upon the ſpot. 
Before the communications ſent 
by Ruffin to the directory, and the 
diſpatches tranſmitted by the Sub- 
lime Porte to her embaſſador be- 
fore named, a letter of an old date 
was received by the ſaid Ruflin, ex- 
preſſing that Buonaparte's expedi- 
tion to Egypt was true; butthat the 
object was to ſecure ſome commer- 
cial advantages, by bringing the 
beys to an account, and to hurt 
Great Britain; that an embaſſador 
had been appointed to prefer ſeve- 
ral propoſitions favourable to the 
intereſts of the Ottoman Porte, and 
to adjuſt the affair in queſtion ; 
with this further ridiculous hint, 
that were the Porte to declare war 
for this againſt the republic, both 
courts. would lay themſelves 
to an attack on the part of the em - 
peror; all this the ſaid chargé · d af. 
faires delivered officially, and he al · 
ſo preſented a' copy of that letter. 
pon the other hand, in the an - 
ſwer received meanwhile from the 
Ottoman embaſſador above mention- 
ed; it was ſtated, that, in conformi- 
ty to his inſtructions, he had had an 
interview with Talleyrand Peri- 


gord, the miniſter of external rela- 


tions, in which he had produced 
his diſpatches, explained their pur- 
port, and demanded, officially, a ca- 
tegorical anſwer; that the ſaid mĩ - 
niſter (forgetting, as it is to be ſup- 

ſed, the tenor of the letter which 

ad been written to Ruffin ſome 
time before) poſitively diſavowed 
the expedition againſt Egypt, and 
ſaid that Buonaparte's commiſſion 
had no other object but the con - 
queſt of Malta; that the abolition 
of the order there being a meaſure 
conducive to the benefit of all. the 


- Turks, the Sublime Porte ought to 
feel even obliged by it; that the 


directory had nothing more at heart 
(Q) than 
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than to maintain the peace exiſting 
with the Porte fince time imme mo- 
rial, and more and more to ſtrength- 
en the ſame; thus bafefacedly ex- 
hibiting a farce of the moſt artful 
1 | "ya | 
he wide contradiction between 
the above two communications 
being viſibly a freſh artifice by 
which to wiſlead the Ottoman 
Porte with her eyes open, and to 
gain time until intelligence could 
be procured reſpecting the affairs of 
Egypt, the reſult of which had not 
then come to their knowledge, 
muſt not this moſt extraordinary 
event be taken as a palpable de- 
monſtration, that the directors of 
the French government, to ſecond 
their own ambition and arrogance, 
have actually loſt all recollection of 
thoſe laws obſerved and maintained 
in every regular government, and 
that no faith whatever is to be 
placed in their words and pro- 
feſſions? 6 4 
From the tenor of their arbitrary 
proceedings and deſpotic conduct, 
as too well witneſſed from firſt to 


laſt, it is clear and evident that 


their project is no other but to ba- 
niſh every orderly inſtitution from 
the face of the world; to overſet 
human ſociety ; and, by an alter- 


nate play of ſecret intrigue or open 


hoſtility, as beſt ſuits their end, to 
derange the conſtitution of every 
eſtabliſhed independent ſtate, by 
creating (as they have done in Ita- 
ly) a number of fmall republics, of 
which the French is to be the parent 
mother, and thus to ſway and to 
conduct every thing after their own 
will every where. 2 


Now Egypt being the portal of 


the two venerable cities, Mecca 
and Medina, and the preſent 5 
rations in that quarter being of a 
nature affecting ail the Mahomedan 


ſect at large, the Sublune Forte, 
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confiſtently with her expreſs deck. 
rations to the above French charge. 
d'affaires, and through her embaſk. 
dor to the directory at Paris, feel; 
compelled, by every law, to reſiſt 
the ſudden and unprovoked aggreſ. 
ſions and hoſtilities committed by 
the French as above, and, with a full 
confidence in.the affiſtance of the 
omnipotent God, to ſet about re. 
elling and deſtroying the enemy 
y ſea and land. Thus to wage 
war againſt France is become a 
precept of religion incumbent up- 
on all muſfulmen. | - 
In conſequence whereof, the a. 
fore-named charge-d'affaires, to- 
ther with the officers of that mil- 
on, have been ſent to the Seven 
Towers, to be detained there as 
hoſtages until ſuch time as Aali Ef. 
fendi before named, and thoſe of 
his retinue, be arrived from Paris: 
and the conſuls, merchants, and 
French properties in Conſtantino- 
ple, and in other parts of the Ot- 
toman empire, ſhall alſo be kept in 
depoſit, and as a ſecurity, until the 
merchants, dependents of the Sub- 
lime Porte, with their ſhipping and 
properties, as alſo the public ſhips, 
with their equipages, detained in 
the province o Egypt (priſoners 
of war excepted) be ſet at liberty, 
To repel the perfidy of theſe 
uſurpers, who have raiſed the ſtand- 
ard of rebellion and trouble in 
France, is a meaſure in which not 
the fafety and tranquillity of the 
Sublime Porte alone, but alſo that 
of all the powers in Europe is con- 
cerned. Wherefore the beſt hopes 
are entertained of the cordial co-ope- 
ration of. all friendly courts, as well 
as of their diſpofition to fulfil, by 
every means in their power, their 
duties of friendfvip” and of affif.- 
ance in the preſent cauſe, FF, 
1 Rebuilakir, 1213. 
- (11 September, 1798.) 
| In perid 
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Inberial Decree promulgated at the 
Port on & aturday, V September. 


To you, Kaimkam-Paſha, theſe 
are addreſſed. 

Ever ſince the ſupreme vizir, 
lazed Mehemmed paſha, came to 
that office, inſtructions were con- 
ſtantly given him to attend to the 
defence of the Ottoman dominions, 
and never to be off his guard againſt 
the plots of enemies. He, how- 
ever, from ſelfiſh motives, has at- 
tended to nothing but his own in- 
tereſt ; ſo that in the dark himſelf, 
with reſpect to the evil deſigns of 
thoſe brutiſh “ infidels the French, 
from not procuring proper intelli- 
gence, he did not appriſe the in- 
habitants of Egypt thereof in good 
time, 

When the unhappy _ from 


thence came to our imperial ear, a 


full month after that inſufferable 


event had come to paſs, ſuch were 
our grief and concern, that, we take 
God to witneſs, it drew tears from 
our eyes, and deprived us of fleep 
and reſt, 2 9 

We have, therefore, immediate- 


ly depoſed him from the office of 


grand vizir, and have appointed, in 
his place, Youſſouff paſha, gover- 
nor of Erzerum; until whoſe ar- 
rival at our ſublime gate we ap- 
point and conſtitute you, Muſtafa 
bey, to be Kaimakum. 

Now, it being incumbent upon 
all true believers to combat thoſe 
faithleſs brutes the French, and it 


being become a poſitive duty for 
our imperial perſon to deliver the 


bleſſed territories from their ac- 
curſed hands, .and to revenge the 
inſults which they have offered to 
muſſulmans, no delay whatever is 


to take place for the arrival of the 


new vizir; but the moſt vigorous 


* Original, Swins. 
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meaſures muſt be purſued to at- 
tack them by ſea and land. 

Where fore, by a deliberation 
with the illuſtrious lawyers, mini- 
ſters, and chieftains, our ſubjects 
you muſt (with a full confidence in 
God and his prophet) fix upon the 
effectual means of freeing the pro- 
vince of Egypt from the preſence 
of ſuch wretches, You will ac- 
quaint all the true believers in the 
reſpective quarters that we are at 
war with the French; and, turn- 
ing night into day, will apply vour 
utmoſt efforts to take revenge of 
them, 

Lou will adopt the moſt vigilant 
conduct towards defending the 
other Mohamedan provinces, and 
our imperial frontiers, from the plots 
and malice of the enemy, by the 
due reinforcement of every portand 
place with troops and military ſtores, 

You will likewiſe dire& your 
zealous attention towards the due 
ſupply of daily proviſions to the 
inhabitants of this our imperial re- 
ſidence; and will watch over the 
affairs of all perſons in general, un- 
til the ſupreme vizir do arrive. 

We ſhall obſerve your exertions ; 
and may the omnipotent God or- 
dain his divine favour to attend our 
undertakings, and render us ſuccefs- 
ful in the vindication af our cauſe. 


= 


„ 


The following Meſſage from the 
Preſident of the United States was 
read in the Houſe of Repręſenta- 
tives on Monday the 19th of March, 


1798. | 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the Houſe” of 

Repreſentatives, } +80 
The diſpatches from the envoys 
extraordinary of the United States 
to the French republic, which were 


men- 


(= 
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mentioned in my meſſage to both 
houſes of congreſs, of the 5th inſt. 
have been examined and maturely 
conſidered. | 

While II feel a ſatisfaction in in- 
forming you; that their exertions 
for the adjuſtment of the differences 
between the two nations have been 
ſincere and unre mitted, it is incum- 
bent on me to declare, that I per- 
ceive no ground of expectation that 


the objects of their miſſion can be 


accompliſhed on terms compatible 
with the ſafety, honour, or the eſſen- 
tial intereſts of the nation. 

The reſult cannot with juſtice be 
attributed to any want of modera- 
tion on the part of this government, 
or to any indiſpoſition to forego 
ſecondary intereſts for the preſer- 
vation of peace. Knowing it to be 
my duty, and believing it to be 
your wiſh, as well as that of the 
great body of the people, to avoid, 
by all reaſonable conceſſions, any 

rticipation in the contentions of 
— the powers veſted in our 
envoys were commenſurate with 
a liberal and pacific policy, and 


that high confidence which might 


juſtly be repoſed in the abilities, 
patriotiſm, and integrity of the cha- 
raters to whom the negotiation 
was committed. After a careful 
review of the whole ſubject, with 
the aid of all the information I have 
received, I can diſcern nothing 
which could have inſured or con- 
tributed to ſucceſs, that has been 
omitted on my part, and nothing 
further which can be attempted, 
confiſtently with maxims for which 
our country has contended, at every 


hazard, and which conſtitute the 


bafis of our national ſovereignty, 
Under theſe circumſtances, I 
cannot forbear to reiterate the re- 
commendations which have been 
formerly made, and to exhort you 
to adopt with promptitude, deciſion, 
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and unanimity, fuch meaſures 
the ample reſources of the coun 
afford, for the protection of our 
ſeafaring and commercial citizens; 
for the deſence of any expoſed por. 
tions of our territory ; for repleniſh. 
ing our arſenals, eſtabliſhing foun. 
deries and military manufactures; 
and to provide ſuch efficient te- 
venue as will be neceſſary to de. 
fray extraordinary expenſes, and 
ſapply the deficiencies which 

be occaſroned by depredations on 
our commerce, 

The preſent ſtate of things is ſo 
eſſentially different from a in 
which inſtructions were given to 
collectors to reſtrain veſſels of the 
United States from ſailing in an 
armed condition, that the principle 
on which thoſe orders were iſſued 
has ceaſed to exiſt, I therefore 
deem it proper to inform congreſs, 
that I no longer conceive myſelf 
juſtifiable in continuing them, un- 
leſs in particular caſes, where there 
may be reaſonable ground of ſuſpi 
cion that ſuch veſſels are inten 
to be employed contrary to law. 

In all your proceedings it will be 
important to manifeſt à zeal, vi- 
gour, and concert in defence of the 
national rights, proportioned to the 
— with which they are threat. 
ened, JOHN ADAMS, 
United States, | 
19th March, 1798. 


Saturday, December 8, 1798, the Pre- 

dent of the United States met botb 
Houſes of Congreſs, in the Repre- 
ſentatiues C wy and adareſſed 
them as follows : 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Repreſentatives, | 

While with reverence and reſig - 

, nation we contemplate the diſpen- 

ſations of Divine Providence, in the 


alarming and deſtructive peſtilence 


wit 


— an — — wn — — 
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with which ſeveral of our cities and 
towns have been viſited, there is 
cauſe for gratitude and mutual con- 
tulations that the malady has 
lifappeared, and that we are again 
ited to aſſemble in ſafety at 

the ſeat of government, for the diſ- 
charge of our important duties. 
But when we reflect that this fatal 
diſorder has, within a few years, 
made repeated ravages in ſome of 
our principal ſea-port towns, and 
with increaſed malignancy, and 


when we conſider the magnitude of 


the evils ariſing from the interru 
ton of public and private buſineſs, 
whereby the national intereſts are 
deeply affected, I think it my duty 
toinvite the legiſlature of the union 
to examine the expediency of eſta- 
blſhing ſuitable regulations in aid 
of the health-laws of the reſpective 
fates; for theſe being formed on 
the idea that contagious ſickneſs 
may be communicated through the 
channels of commerce, there ſeems 
to be a neceſſity that congreſs, who 
alone can regulate trade, ſhould 
frame a ſyſtem which, while it may 
tend to preſerve the general health, 
may be compatible with the inter- 
ets of commerce, and the ſafety 
of the revenue. | 

While we think on this calamity, 
and ſympathiſe with the immediate 
lufferers, we have abundant reaſon 
to preſent to the Supreme — our 


annual oblations of gratitude for a 


liberal participation in the ordinary 
bleſſings of his providence. To the 
uſual ſubjects of gratitude, I can- 
not omit to add one of the firſt im- 
portance to our well-being and 
ſafety; I mean that ſpirit which 
has ariſen in our country againſt 
tie menaces and aggreſſion of a 
foreign nation. A manly ſenſe of 
national honour, dignity, and in- 
gependence has appeared, which, if 
encouraged and invigorated by 
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every branch of the government, 
will enable us to view, undiſmayed, 
the enterpriſes of any foreign power 
and bees ON ſure foundation o 
national proſperity and glory. 

The courſe of the u in 
relation to the United States and 
France, which have come to = 


knowledge during your receſs, wi 


be made the ſubject of a future 
communication. That communi- 
cation will confirm the ultimate 
failure of the meaſures which have 
been taken by the government of 
the United States towards an ami- 
cable adjuſtment of differences with 
that power. You will at the ſame 
time perceive that the French go- 
vernment appears ſolicitous to im- 
preſs the opinion that it is averſe 
to a rupture with this country, and 
that it has, in a qualified manner, 
declared itſelf willing to receive a 
miniſter from the United States for 
the pu ſe of 2 * 1 a good un- 
derſtanding. It is unfortunate for 
profeſſions of this kind that they 
ſhould be expreſſed in terms which 
may countenance the inadmiſſible 


pretenſion of a right to preſcribe 


the qualifications which a miniſter 
from the United States ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs; and that, while France is aſſert- 
ing the exiſtence of a diſpoſition on 
her part to conciliate with ſincerity 
the differences which have ariſen, 
the ſincerity of a like diſpoſition on 
the part of the United States, of 
which ſo manydemonſtrative proofs 
have been given, ſhould even be 
indirectly queſtioned, It is alſo 
worthy of obſervation, that the de- 
cree of the directory alleged te be 


intended to reſtrain the depredati- 
ons of French cruiſers on our com- 


merce, has not given, and cannot 
give any relief: it enjoins them to 
conform to all the laws of France 
relative to carrying and prizes, 
while theſe laws are themſelves the 

ſources 


ſources of the depredations, of 
which we have ſo long, ſo juſtly, 
and ſo fruitleſsly complained. 
The law of France enacted in 
January laſt, which ſubjects to 
capture and condemnation neutral 
veſſels and their cargoes, if any por- 
tion of the latter are of Britiſh 
fabric or produce, although the en- 
tire property belong to neutrals, in- 
ſtead of being reſcinded, has lately 


received a confirmation, by the fail-. 


ure of a propoſition for its repeal. 
While this law, which is an une- 
quivocal act of war on the com- 
merce of the nations it attacks, 
continues in force, thoſe nations 
can ſee in the French government 
only a power regardleſs of their 
eſſential rights, of their indepen- 
dence and ſovereignty; and if they 


poſſeſs the means, they can recon- 


cile nothing with their intereſt and 
honour but a firm reſiſtance. 
Hitherto, therefore, nothing is 
diſcoverable in the conduct of 
France which ought to change or 
relax our meaſures of defence; on 
the contrary, to extend and invigo- 
rate them is our true policy, We 
have no reaſon to regret that theſe 
meaſures have been thus far adopt- 
ed and purſued ; and in proportion 
as we enlarge our view of the por- 
tentous and incalculable ſituation of 
Europe, we ſhall diſcover new and 
cogent motives for the full develop- 
ment of our energies and reſources. 
But in demonſtrating by our 
conduct that we do not fear war, 
in the neceſſary protection of our 
rights and honour, we ſhall give no 
room to infer that we abandon the 
defire of peace. An efficient prepara- 
tion for war can alone enſure peace. 


It is peace that we have uniformly 
and perſeveringly cultivated, and 


harmony between us and France 
may be reſtored at her option. But 
to ſend another miniſter, without 


* 


tion which appear expedient, take 
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more determinate aſſurances that he 
would be received, would be an 28 
of humiliation to which the United 
States ought not to ſubmit; it muſt 
therefore be left with France, if he 
is indeed defirous of accommodz. 
tion, to take the requiſite ſteps, 
The United States will ſteadily ob. 
ſerve the maxims by which they 
have hitherto been governed, They 
will reſpect the ſacred rights of en. 
baſſy; and with a finceredifſpoſition 
on the part of France to deſiſt from 
hoſtility, to make reparation for the 
injuries heretofore; committed on 
our commerce, and to do juſtice in 
future, there will be no obſtacle to 
the reſtoration of a friendly inter- 
courie, In making to you this de. 
claration, we give a pledge to France 
and the world that the executive 


authority of this country will at- 


tend to the humane and paciſic po- 
licy which has invariably governed 
its proceedings, in conformity with 
the wiſhes of the different branches 
of the government aud-of the peo- 
ple of the United States. But con- 
ſidering the late manifeſtations of 
her policy towards foreign nations, 
I deem it a duty . deliberately 
and ſolemnly to declare my opi- 
nion, that whether we negotiate 
with her or not, vigorous prepara- 
tions for war will be alike indiſ- 
penſable. Theſe alone will give to 
us an equal treaty, and inſure its 
obſervance. | 

Among the meaſures of p 


the liberty to recall your attention 
to the naval eſtabliſhment. The 
beneficial effects of the ſmall naval 
armament provided under the acts 


of the laſt ſeſſion are known and 


acknowledged. Perhaps no coun- 
try ever experienced more ſudden 
and remarkable advantages from 
any meaſure of policy than we 
have derived from the arming — 
0 


1 eise 


dur maritime protection and de- 
ence, We ought, without loſs of 
ime, to lay the foundation for an 
creaſe of our navy, to a fize ſuf- 
fcient to guard our coaft and pro- 
tet our trade. Such a naval force, 
x; it is doubtleſs in the power of the 
United States to create and main- 
nin, would alſo afford to them the 
beſt means of general defence, by 
ficilitating the fafe tranſportation 
of troops and ſtores to every part 
of our extenſive coaſt, 

To accompliſh this important ob- 
elt, a prudent foreſight requires 
that ſyſtematical meaſures be adopt- 


ed, for procuring at all times the 


requiſite timber and other ſupplies. 


In what manner this ſhall be done 


[leave to your conſideration. , 
I will now advert, gentlemen, to 
ſome matters of leſs moment, but 
proper to be communicated to the 
national legiſlature. 1 
After the Spaniſh garriſons had 
evacuated the poſts they occupied 
at the Natchez and Walnut Hills, 
the commiſſioner of the United 
States commenced his obſervations 
to aſcertain the point near the Miſ- 
iſippi which terminated the north- 


ernmoſt your of the thirty-firit. 


degree of north latitude. From 
thence he proceeded to run the 
boundary line between the United 
dates and Spain. He was after- 
wards joined by the Spaniſh com- 
miſſioner, where the work of the 
former was . confined; and they 


proceeded together to the demarka- 


tion of the line, Recent infor- 
mation renders it probable that the 
ſouthern Indians, either inſtigated 
to oppoſe the demarkation, or jea- 
lous of the conſequences of ſuffer- 
ing white people to run a line over 
lands to which the Indian title had 
not been extinguiſhed, have, ere 
this time, ſtopped the progreſs of 
toe commiſſioners, And, conſider- 
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ing the miſchiefs which may reſult 
from continuing the demarkation, 
in oppoſition to the will of the In- 
dian tribes, the great expenſe at- 
tending it, and that the boundaries 
which the commiſſioners have ac- 
tually eſtabliſhed probably extend 
at leaſt as far as the Indian title has 
been extinguiſhed, it will perhaps 
become expedient and neceſſary to 
ſaſpend further proceedings, by 
recalling our commiſſioner. 

The commiſſioners appointed in 
purſuance of the fifth article of the. 
treaty of amity, commerce, and na- 
vigation between the United States 
and his Britannic majeſty, to deter- 
mine what river was truly intended 
under the, name of the river St. 
Croix, mentioned in the treaty of 
peace, and forming a part of the 
boundary. therein deſcribed, have 
finally decided that queſtion. On 
the 25th of October, they made 
their declaration, that a river called 
Schoodiac, which falls into Paſſama- 
quoddy-bay, at its north-weſtern 
quarter, was the true St. Croix, in- 
tended in the treaty of peace, as far 
as its great fork, where one of its 
ſtreams comes from the weſtward, 
and the other from the northward ; 
and that the latter ſtream is the con- 
tinuation of the St, Croix to its 


: ſource. This deciſion, it is under- 


ſtood, will preclude all contention ' 
among individual claimants, as it 
ſeems that the Schoodiac and its 
northern branch bounds the grants 
of lands which have been made by 
the reſpective adjoining govern - 
ments.— A ſubordinate . queſtion, 
however, it has been ſuggeſted, 
ſtill remains to be determined. Be- 
tween the mouth of the St. Croix, 
as now ſettled, and what is uſually 
called the Bay of Fundy, he a num- 
ber of valuable iſlands. The com- 
miſſioners have not continued the 
boundary lines through any chan- 


wel 


ru ne 


nel of theſe iſlands; and unleſs the 


bay of Paſſamaquoddy be a part of 
the bay of Fundy, this further ad- 
juſtment of boundary will be neceſ- 
ſary. But it is apprehended that 
this will not be a matter of any dif- 
ficulty,  _ 

Such progreſs has been made in 
the examination and deciſion of 
caſes of captures and condemna- 
tions of American veſſels, which 
were the ſubje& of the ſeventh ar- 
ticle of the treaty of amity, com- 
merce and navigation, between the 
United States and Great Britain, 
that it is ſuppoſed the commiſſion 
ers will be able to bring their buſi- 
neſs to a concluſion in Auguſt of 
the enſuing year. _ cY 

The commiſſioners afting under 
the twenty - fifth article of the treaty 


between the United States and 


Spain have adjuſted moſt of the 
x conf our. citizens, for loſles 
ſuſtained in conſequence of their 
veſſels and cargoes having been 
taken by the ſubſects of his catho- 
lic majeſty, during the late war be- 
tweeen Fra : Spain, 

ſtances have con- 


curred to delay t 
law for augmenting the military 
eſtabliſhment.—Among theſe is the 


deſire of obtaining the fulleſt infor- 


mation to direct the beſt ſelection 
of officers. As this object will now 
be ſpeedily accompliſhed, it is ex- 
pected that the raiſing and organiſ- 
ing of the troops will proceed with - 
out obſtacle and with effect. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Repreſentatives, - 

I have directed an eſtimate of the 
appropriations which will be ne- 
ceſſary for the ſervice of the enſu- 
ing year to be laid before you, 
accompanied with a view of the 
publio receipts and expenditures to 


execution of the 


of the legiſlature. 
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a recent period. It will affords 
ſatisfaction to infer the 'reat nl | 
and folidity of the public ge | 
from the proſperous ſtate of the 
nances, notwithſtanding the une 
ampled embarraſſments Which 
attended commerce. When ya 
reflect on the conſpicuous , 
of patriotiſm and liberality whis 
have been exhibited by our ms 
cantile fellow-citizens, and © 

reat a proportion of the puh 
ources depends on their ent 
you will naturally confider whether * 
their convenience cannot be 
moted and reconciled with the 

curity of the revenue by a name 8 
ſion of the ſyſtem by Wh 
collection is at preſent regu OY 

During your receſs, m = 
have been ſteadily purſued fo 
fecting the valuations and. retwrag © 
directed by the act of the Jak 8 
ſion, preliminary to the aſſſ 
and collection of a direct tax. 
other delays or obſtacles hae 
experienced, except ſuch as wares 
expected to ariſe from the greg 
tent of our country, and the mane 
nitude and novelty of the operations. 
and enough has been compli | 
to aſſure the fulfilment of the view 


} 


— 


- as 
Gentlemen of the Senate, A d. 
Gentlemen ef the Hou 
Repreſentatives, = 

I cannot cloſe this addreſs, will 
out once more adverting to ourprony 
litical fituation, and inculcating Weary 
eſſential importance of uninngane 
the maintenance of our deaf 
tereſts; and 1 truſt, that y 


" temper and wiſdom of your MR 5 


ceedings, and by a harmoa 
meaſures, we ſhall ſecure to 
country that weight and eſpe t@ 
which it is ſo juſtly entitled, 
| JouN ADAM 
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Fl Ad, paſſed in the Second Seſ- 
n Hie Eighteenth Parliament of 
F Great Britain. 


December 30, 1 797. 


AQ for raiſing à certain ſum of 


oney by loans on exchequer bills 
1 6 ſervice of the year 1798. 


Fon continuing the additional du- 
ties : e in the highlands of 


For the regulation of his majeſty's 
| marine forces when on ſhore. 

For regulating the exportation 
ud carrying coaſtwiſe of wheat 
(ad rye, &c. 

To continue the act relating to 
be admiſſion of certain articles of 


merchandiſe in neutral ſhips, and 


for making regulations reſpectin 
the trade to and from the — 
DR 
nnual indemnity act for perſons 
| Nute places and — to 
ly. | | 
Act to enlarge the time for raiſ- 
lag a militia in Scotland. © 
Fan. 12, 1798. 
Act for granting to his majeſty an 
«and continuation for the proſe- 
* - the war. | 
or allowing a certain proportion 
of the militia 0 enliſt into his ma- 
jelty's other forces, 
| Feb. 20. 
A to enable his majeſty to order 
out a certain proportion of ſupple- 
Nentary militia, and to provide for 
le neceſſary) augmentation of men 
5 tbe ſeyeral * of militia, 

incorporatin ſu n 

milltia 1 e e 
March 9. 

Act for raiſing > furcher ſum of 
Naney by loans or exchequer bills 
lor the ſervice of the year 1798, 

he mutiny act. 


For repealing the duties op gold 


blver watch-caſes, 
1798. 


To permit the importation of falt 


from Portugal in neutral ſhips. 


For rectifying miſtakes in the 
land- tax act. 2,44 e 
* April 5. 

A for reviving and continuing. 
the duties on diſtilleries in the high- 
lands of Scotland. 1 

For providing for the defence of 
the realm, and for indemnifring 
perſons who may ſuffer in their 
propeny by ſuch meaſures as may 

neceſſary for that purpoſe.”  _ 

For diſallowing the bounty on 
ſail-eloth or canvas, the manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, exported to 
Ireland, '- « \ 

To continue the laws reſpecting 
the bounties on Britiſh and Iri 
linens, and for regulating the duties 
on tobacco-pipe clay, rape ſeed, 
Greenland fiſheries, manufactures 
of flax and cotton, &c. =} 

For reyiving an act authoriſing 
his majeſty to permit the exporta- 
tion of wheat, &c. to Guernſey, 
Jerſey, and Alderney. 

To prevent, during the war, per- 
ſons reſiding in Great Britain from 
advancing money or effects for the 
purchaſe, or on the credit of debts 
owing to the government of the 
United Provinces, without licence, 
and for extending the act to prevent 
traitorous correſpondence with the 
ſaid provinces. 

For the regulation of quarantine, 
and goods removed from one ſlip 
to another. 

For increaſing the rates of ſub- 
fiſkence to be paid by inn-keepers 
and others on quartering ſoldiers. 

April 2t. 

Act to empower his majeſty to 
ſecure and detain ſuch perſons as 
are ſuſpected of conſpiring agaiuſt 
his perſon and government. 

9 85 ay 7. 

Act for railing the ſum of 

1 7,000,000. by way of annuities. 
(R) For 
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For enlarging the time of appeal- For raiſing money by lottery. 
ing in prize cauſes, For a duty on armorial bearings, 
For amending the act relative to For regulating the duties on 
. the importation and exportation of ſpices. | ho ty 
certain goods in Jamaica, Grenada, For enabling his "majeſty to ac- 
Dominica, and New Providence. cept the ſervices of ſach militia as 
A 2 Oo — offer to ſerve in Ireland. 
For granting additional duties on or regulating the draw-backs 
t. A Ou and bounty on fugaex.* oo 
For granting additional duties of To amend the laws'of exciſe re. 
exciſe on tea. Aeting to coach - makers, auctioneers, 
For repealing the duties on beer, cyder, and certain ſtamps on 
houſes, windows and lights, in- hides and ſkins; draw-backs on wine 
habited houſes, clocks and watches, and ſwee tes 
and granting other duties on all To revive and continue the act 
theſe, excepting clocks and watches. which prohibits the importation of 
For repealing the duties upon light filver coin of this realm from 
male ſervants, carriages, &c. and foreign countries into Great Britain 
granting other duties in lieu of the and (relatd; e 
ſame. ; Poor allowing gold wares to be 
To prevent commercial con- marnufaQured-at a ſtandard lower 
nexion with Switzerland, without than is now allowed by law. © 


licence. | To prevent the exportation of 

To enable his majeſty to call out baſe coin to the Weſt Indies. 

a part of the militia of Scotland. For defraying the charge of the 
May 26. 


ay and clothing of the militia of 
Act for altering and amending Pogland, OE: ey hag | 
the land- tax act, as far as relates To continue the act for the more 
to the qualifications of commiſſion- effectual encouragement of the Bri- 
1 m neee 
For more effectually and ſpeedily For amending an act to prevent 
manning the navy. frauds in weighing and packing 
| n butter. n 
Act to continue the alien ac. For amending an act for the due 
To regulate the trial of cauſes, making of bread, and to regulate 
indictment, and other proceedings the aſſize thereof in the city and 
within the counties of certain cities liberties, and within ten miles of 
and towns corporate. the Royal Exchange, 
For authoriſing the billetting of For preventing the depaſturing 
ſuch troops of yeomanry cavalry as - of foreſts, commons, and open 
may be defirous of aſſembling for fields, with ſheep infected with the 
the purpoſe of being trained toge- ſcab or mange. 28 
ther, and for exempting from the | une 28. 
payment of certain duties perſons Act for the better protection of 
providing horſes ſor the ſaid yeo- the trade of the kingdom, and for 


manry cavalry. granting additional duties of cul- 
| June 21. „ tone 2 ET 

Act for the redemption of the For raiſing an additional ſum ol 
land tax. | money by loans or exchequer bills. 


To 
\ 


\ 


PUBL 1C 


To authoriſe exchequer bills to 
de iſued on the credit of the loan 
of 17 millions, 

To enable the lords of the trea- 
{ury to iſſue exchequer bills on the 
credit of the money raiſed by con- 
ribution. . 

For regulating the ſalt duties. 


it granting his majeſty an aid and 


e- 
rs, contribution for the proſecution of 
on the war. y 


For extending the duties of vel- 
um, parchment, and paper ſtamps, 
to all other materials. 

For aboliſhing certain offices_in 
the cuſtoms. 2 

For preventing the miſchiefs axiſ- 


ing newſpapers, and papers, of a 
like nature, by perſons not known, 


For the better execution of the 


ing from the printing and publiſn- 


ad far regulating the printing, 
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&c. of ſuch papers in other ro- 
ſpects. *% 

To prevent his majeſty's ſubjectt 
from going to or remaining in 
France, or carrying on correſpoud- 
ence there, 

To amend the act reſpecting 
aliens. 

For regulating the ſhipping, and 
carrying of ſlaves in Britiſh veſſels 
from Atrica. 

; Fune 29. 
For raifing the ſum of three mil - 
lions by loans or exchequer bills. 

For reviving and continuing the 
duties on diſtilleries in the high- 


lands of Scotland, until April 20, 


1799. 
For aſcertaining the duty payable 
on taxed carts, 1 
For the regulation o provi - 
ſional — 
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BELSHAMN-] 


XO character has laboured un- 

der greater obloquy than 

that of the earl of Shafteſbury : yet 

he appears from the general tenor 

of his conduct to have deſerved 

tighly of his country; and thoſe 

parts of it which are at all queſtion- 

able have been moſt groſsly and in- 
\\(G,ouſly aggravated. It is the pro- 
vince of hiſtory to correct theſe 
errors, and to diſtribute with impar- 
tal juſtice the awards of praiſe 'or 
cenſure, Unfortunately for the 
memory of lord Shafteſbury, the 
moſt eloquent hiſtorian of the age, 
Mr. Hume, has in relation to him 
mbibed all the prejudices of pre- 
ceding writers, in all their virulence 
end all their abſurdity, His ideas 
of this celebrated nobleman are in- 
led evidently and almoſt wholly 
tiken from biſhop Burnet, low as 
tte authority of that prelate ſtands 
vith him upon moſt other occa- 
ſons. But what Mr. Hume re- 
marks of the duke of Albemarle is 
, leaſt as true of lord Shafteſbury, 
t biſhop Burnet, agreeably to 
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VixDICATION of the CRARNACTER of the EARL or SHAFTESBURY. - 


[from the firſt Volume of the HisTorxy of GREAT BriTAiN, from the 
REVOLUTION to the Acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, by W. 


© his own factious ſpirit, treats this 
© nobleman with great malignity.” 
Mr. Hume has even copied the ridi- 
culous notion of the biſhop, that 
lord Shafteſbury was addikked to 
judicial aſtrology. Lord Shaftes- 
hury is known to have entertained 
a diſlike and contempt of Burnet; 
and poſſeſſing a ſtrong turn for hu- 
mour, in order to avoid ſerious diſ- 
quiſition, he might poſſibly divert 
himſelf at times with the biſhop's 
curioſity and credulity. At the 
period of the Reſtoration, few per- 
ſons ſtood higher in the eſteem of 
the nation at large than fir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper; and though deci- 
dedly of opinion, in oppoſition to 
general Monk, that conditions 
ought.to have been propoſed for 
the ſecurity of public liberty, the 
king, nothing offended at his 
warmth of patriotiſm, even before 
his coronation created him a 
by the title of lord Aſhley, And in 
the preamble to his patent, the re- 
ſtoration is expreſsly ſaid * to be 
© chiefly owing to him; and that af- 
F ” > WL ter 
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© ter many endeavours to free the 
nation from the evils in which it 
* was involved, he at length by his 
© wiſdom and councils, in concert 
„with general Monk, delivered it 
© from the ſervitude under which it 
© had ſo long groaned.“ He was alſo 
made governor of the iſle of Wight, 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 
lord lieutenant of the county of 
Dorſet: and he had, in conjunction 
with three other perſons his inti- 
mate friends, a grant of the great 
eſtate of the Wallop family, which 
they afterwards nobly reconveyed 
to the original proprietors - the 
deeds of truſt and conveyance be- 
ing ſtill extant. 

« Notwithſtanding the appoint- 
ment of lord Clarendon as firſt mi- 
nifter, it is perfectly well aſcertain- 
ed, though too ſuperficially paſſed 
over by Mr. Hume, that the coun- 
ci] were greatiy divided in political 
opinion; and that the harſh, bi- 
goted, and arbitrary meaſures of 
that nobleman' were invariably op- 
2 by the lords Aſhley, Robarts, 

ancheſter, Holles, Anneſlev, ſe- 
cretary Morrice. &c. and even at 
times by the lord treaſurer South- 
ampton himſelf, the noble friend 
of Clarendon, and who was alſo, to 
the chagrin of the chancellor, not 
lefs intimately connected with lord 
Aſhley, The earl of Clarendon 
was ſupported by the duke of York 
and the whole French intereſt, 
which on the other hand the chan- 
cellor eſpouſed with ſtrong and 
dangerous predilection; as the ne- 
gotiations of the count d'Eſtrades 
evince beyond all controverſy. On 
the diſgrace of this miniſter A. D. 
1667, a new ſyſtem was adopted; 
the French and high church infla- 
ence ſeemed at an end; the triple 


alliance was concluded; mild and 


equitable meaſures were recom- 
mended from the throne to the 


parliament; they were exhorted þ 
the king, * ſeriouſly to think f 
© ſome courſe to begeta better union 
* and compoſure among his protec. 
tant ſubjects in matters of religion 
* whereby they might not only * 
induced to ſubmit quietly to his 
government, but alſo cheerfully 
give their afliſtance to the ſupport 
© of it.“ And the horrible tyranny 
practiſed, under the ſanction of 
Clarendon, in Scotland, was check. 
ed by a royal letter addreſſed by the 
king to the Scottiſh council, im. 
porting that another way of pro- 
* ceeding was neceſſary for his ſer. 
vice.“ This ſyſtem continued for 
near three years, to the great ad- 
vantage of the nation, and the pro- 
portionate indignation of'the duke 
of York and of the whole French 
and popiſh faction; through whoſe 
fatal influence. the king, ever us. 
vering between the two parties, was 
at length induced to adopt new 
counſels and new meaſures, Agree- 
ably, however, to his refined and 
cautions policy, he ſtill retained 
and treated with great demonſtra- 
tions of regard divers of the mode- 
rate and popular leaders, amongſt 
whom by far the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
was lord Aſhley, who was well 
known by the duke of York to be 
inveterate in his averſion, and 1n- 
flexible in his oppoſition, to bim 
and his deſigns. Nor is it any juſt 
ſubje& of reproach to lord Alley, 
when ſuch men as Holles, An- 
neſley, and Robarts remained in 
office, that he did not immediately 
nit his connections with the court. 
Undoubtedly he flattered himſelf 
that, by a partial and external com- 
pliance with the meaſures of the 
ſovereign, he and his friends might 
eventually recover their aſcendan- 
With this view he accepted, 
with the title of Shafteſhury, of the 


cuſtody of the great ſeal; not _—y 


wit 
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vith a deſign of promoting, but of In concluſion the duke was com- 


counteracting, the projects of the 
cabal. He was entering, as he well 
knew, into a ſcene, not of political 
harmony, but of diſcord and con- 
fuſion, Writing ſeveral months 
before to his friend fir William 
Morrice, late ſecretary of ſtate, who 
had retired from public life, he ſays, 
The Lapland knots are untied, 
(and we are in horrid torms.” It is 
true that Buckingham and Lauder- 
dale, who had originally profeſſed 
themſelves inimical to the mea- 
ſures of the court, now yielded a 

ſive and abject ſubmiſſion to it. 
But this was ſo far from being true, 
or even ſuſpe&ed of the earl of 
Shaftebury, that he embraced a 
very early opportunity, after his 
appointment as chancellor, by an 
incident, trivial indeed in itſelf, but 
deciſive in its effect, to demonſtrate 
that he was irreconcileably at vari- 
ance with the Vork and popiſh 
faction. The duke of York had 
been for ſeveral years accuſtomed 
to place himſelf, in the houſe of 
peers, on the right hand of the 
throne, upon the Tat appropriated 
to the prince of Wales. But on the 
opening of the ſeſſion in the ſpring 
of 1673, lord Shafteſbury, as chan- 
cellor, refuſed to proceed to buſi- 
neſs till his royal highneſs had re- 
moved himſelf to his proper place 
on the left hand of the throne. 
This threw the duke into a vehe- 
ment paſſion, an infirmity to which 
he was extremely ſubje& ; and he 
refuſed compliance in the moſt 
provoking language, uſing, without 
regard to dignity or decorum, the 
opprobrious terms villain and raſ- 
cal, To which lord Shafteſbury, 
with that command of temper and 


' readineſs of retort for which he was 


celebrated, calmly replied, * I am 
' obliged to your highneſs for not 
' alſo ſtyling me papiſt and coward.” 


pelled to ſubmit, to his unſpeakable 
chagrin and mortification. 
When the parliament had de- 
clared their diſapprobation of the 
new ſyſtem, upon which lord 
Shafteſbury doubtleſs depended for 
a change of 'meaſures, without ef- 
fect; this nobleman thought it ne- 
cefſary to expreſs publicly his con- 
currence with the ſenſe of parlia- 
ment, particularly in relation to the 
declaration of indulgence. In the 
ſame memorable debate, lord Clif 
ford defended the court meaſures 
with the moſt intemperate vehe- 
mence. At the termination of it, the 
duke of York is faid to have whiſ- 
pered to the king, What a rogue 
* have you of a lord chancellor!” 
to which the king replied, What 
a fool have you of a lord trea- 
« ſurer!” But the king, if ſurpriſed, 
was not enraged at the condu of 
Shafteſbury. On the contrary, anx- 
ious to preſerve that ſort of balance 
in his councils on which he ſecretly 
relied for refuge and tafety, and 
placing the higheſt confidence in the 
talents of this nobleman, he imme- 
diately gave indications of a change 
of ſyſtem, by cancelling the declas 
ration, and giving his aſſent to the 
teſt act, which lord Shafteſbury ſup- 
ported in the houſe of lords, in op - 
poſition to Clifford, with ſuch ener- 
gy of argument and ſplendor of elo- 
quence, that Andrew Marvel, ſo 
famous for his own political inte- 
grity, obſerves, * Upon this occa» 
+ Hon it was that the earl of Shaf- 
« teſbury, though then lord chan- 
« cellor of England, yet engaged ſo 
© far in defence of that act and of 
© the proteſtant religion, that in due 
© time it coſt him his place, and 
was the firſt moving cauſe of all 
© thoſe miſadventures and obloquy 
* which he ſince hes under.“ In his 
excellent ſpeech to the new lord 
43 trea- 
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treaſurer Danby, June 1673, on 
his taking the oaths before him in 
the court of chancery, he remarks, 
no doubt with a ſtrong feeling of 
the difficulties of his on ſituation, 
© that the addreſs and means to at- 
© tain great things are oftentimes 
very different from thoſe that are 


© neceſſary to maintain and eſtabliſh 


© a ſure and long poſſeſſion of them. 
Lord Shafteſbury continued to be 
much conſulted and careſſed by the 
king during the whole interval 


which elapſed between the receſs of . 


rliament on the 29th March, and 
its next meeting, late in October. 
But though the king was prevailed 


upon to re-aſſemble the parliament 


at this juncture, adverſe counſels 
again predominated in his ever 
fluctuating mind; and lord Shafteſ- 
bury was aſſured that he meant to 
diſſolve the parliament, to renew his 
connections with France, to con- 
tinue the Dutch war, and to pans 
the marriage of the duke of York 
with the princeſs of Modena. That 
nobleman then took his final reſo- 
lution ; and by the language which 
he uſed at the commencement of 
the ſeflion he ſhewed how little he 
was diſpoſed to keep any meaſures 
with the court. After finiſhing the 
ſpeech which he delivered ex icio 
and by command, he expreſſed, 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
and to the indignation of the popiſh 
zunto, his own hearty wiſhes and 
« prayers that this ſeſſion might 
K _—_ might exceed the honour 

of the laſt; that it might perfect 
* what the laſt begun, for the ſafety 
© of the king and Kingdom—that 
© it might be for ever famous for 
© having eſtabliſhed upon a durable 
foundation our religion, laws, and 
© properties.” hortly after he told 
the king, © that, though he was 
deeply ſenſible of the perſonal 
obligations he owed him, he was 


no longer able to ſerve hi 

had his advice prevailed, he wand 
have engaged bis lite and fortune 
© to have made him the moſt be. 
© loved and powerful prince in 
* Chriſtendom; and that, ſeeing him 
© in the hands of a party ſo contra 
to the intereſts he had been al. 
ways contending for, he was a. 
tisfied the king's next ſtep muſt be 
© to ſend for the great ſeal.” The 
king ſeemed much affected, and 
promiſed never to forſake him or 
the proteſtant intereſt ; but would 
not be diſſuaded from his purpoſe 
of diſſolving, or at leaſt proroguing, 
the parliament after a ſeſſion of a few 
days. Lord Shafteſbury predicted 
the dangerous conſequences of this 
ſtep, and the irreparable breach it 
muſt create between the king and 
the nation. But Charles was im. 


Os... 


movable; and inſtigated the 


duke of York and the popiſh fac- 
tion, he ſent, as Shafteſbury was 
prepared to expect, ſecretary Co- 
ventry to demand the ſeal Novem- 
ber gth 1673. The fame day, 
as we are informed by Dr. Kennet, 
he was viſited by prince Rupert 
© and moſt of the peers and perſons 
© of quality about the town, who 
© acknowledged that the nation had 
© been obliged to him for the jult 
© diſcharge of the truſt that had 
© been repoſed in him, and return- 

© ed him their thanks.” | 
« But juſtice to the memory of 
lord Shafteſbury requires, that the 
confuſed and invidious ſtatements of 
Mr. Hume ſhould be more cloſely 
inveſtigated, in order to manifeſt 
the utter incompetency of that ce- 
lebrated hiſtorian to paſs a judg- 
ment upon this nobleman's charac- 
ter and conduct. Mr. Hume affirms, 
after Burnet indeed, that ſir Orlan- 
do Bridgeman was removed from 
his office for refuſing to affix the 
great ſeal to the declaration of in- 
dulgence, 
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dulgence, and intimates that Shaf- 
telbury was made chancellor for 


undo Bridgeman continued in poſ- 
leſion of the great ſeal eight months 
after the declaration was figned, 
ſcaled, and publiſhed, i. e. from the 
15th of March to the 17th Novem- 
ber 1672, and was then, as ſtated 
in the official notice, permitted to 
© reſign on account of his great age 
© and infirmities,” 


net, that lord Shafteſbury ſuggeſted 
to Clifford the infamous advice of 
_ up the exchequer; although 
theſe ſtateſmen were at this very 
time inveterate political adverſaries, 
And there 1s extant a paper of ob- 
jections, admirably penned, left by 
lord Shafteſbury with the king, 
zzainſt that violent and' iniquitous 
meaſure; and alſo a letter. of the 
ſame nobleman, in which, advert- 
ing to this report, he ſtyles it fool- 
{iſh as well as falſe. If any man 
* conſider,” ſays he, the circum- 
{ ſtance of the time when it was 
done, and that it was the prologue 


© treaſurer, he cannot very juſtly 
ſuſpect me of the counſel for that 
© buſineſs, unleſs he thinks me at 
the ſame time out of my wits.” 
And the duke of Ormond, a man of 
honour, though of the Clarendon 
or York party, was heard to declare 
* his wonder why people accuſed 
lord Aſhley of giving that advice ; 
for he himſelf was preſent when it 
* was firſt moved by lord Clifford, 
and he heard lord Aſhley paſſion- 
| ately oppoſe it. 

Mr. Hume tells us, that in the 
famous ſpeech made by lord Shaf- 
telbury as chancellor in the ſpring 
ſelſion of 1673, he enlarged on the 
topics ſuggeſted by the king, and 
added many extraordinary poſitions 
vt his own, This is extremely in- 


that very purpoſe; whereas fir Or- 


„Mr. Hume aſſerts, after Bur- 


© of making lord Clifford lord high 
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accurate; According to the faſhion 
of the times, the ſpeech delivered; 
by the chancellor in the king's name 
was conſidered as the king's ſpeechy. 
and was previouſly agreed upon in 
council as part of it, Lord Shaf- 
teſbury expreſſed in ſtrong terms to 
his friend the famous Locke his 
uneaſineſs at the part which he was 
thus compelled to act, particularly 
noticing the obnoxious phraſe : de- 


lenda eſt Carthago.“ And M. le 


Clerc remarks upon the occation, 
that thoſe (in 8 who did 
© not know the chancellor ſpoke 
only ex officio, conceived a bad 
© opinion of him.“ The earl of 
Clarendon had in the ſame manner 
vindicated, ex offcio and in his ca« 
pacity of chancellor, the firſt Dutch 
war, which he had previouſly and 
vehemently oppoſed in the cabinet, 
without any imputation upon his 
political integrity ; and why ſhould 
there be one ſtaudard of rectitude 
for Clarendon and another for Shaf- 
teſbury ? The apology for both muſt 
be found in lord Shafteſbwry's own 
weighty remark in his addreſs to 
the earl of Danby. 
« Mr. Hume's narrative evident! 
implies, if it does not exprelſsiy af- 
firm, that lordShafteſbury abandoned 
the courthecauſe the king, intimidated 
by the commons, had cancelled the 
declaration; whereas the king had 
as yet given no tokens ofan intention 
to recede from the declaration; and 
lord Clifford had vindicated it in 
high and lofty terms, calling the 
vote of the houſe of con mons 
« monſtrum horrendum, ingens !? 
when lord Shafteſbury arofe, and 
ſaid he muſt differ toto cœlo from 
the noble lord who ſpoke laſt. And 


then followed his famous ſpeech in + 
condemnation of the declaration. 


The king, urged by the com- 
mons, unſupported by the lords, and 
alarmed at the deſection of his moſt 
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lar miniſter, ſhortly after broke 


the ſeal with his own hand, March 
yth; and the next day lotd Shaf- 
teſbury, with the king's leave, re- 
it to the houſe of lords. 
Never, ſays Mr. Hume, was 
© turn more ſudden, or leſs calcu- 
© lated to ſave appearances. Imme- 
© diately he entered into all the ca- 
© bals of the country party, and 
© diſcovered to them, perhaps mag- 
6 nified, the arbitrary deſigns of the 
© court, in which he himſelf had 
© borne ſo deep a ſhare.” But this 


is mere hiſtorical romance. Lord 


Shafteſbury had never relinquiſhed 
his connections with the country 
party, the leaders of which, Lyttel- 
ton, Powle, Ruſſel, &c. were his 
particular friends; — and he was ne- 
ver accuſed or ſuſpected hy the pa- 
triots in the houſe of commons of 
any deſign inimical to the liberties 
or intereſts of his country. On the 
other hand, if the king conceived 
his conduct to be as baſe and trea- 
cherous as Mr. Hume repreſents it, 


how is his continuance in office for 


the ſpace of nine months after this 
period to be accounted for? And 


why was he at laſt diſmiſſed, as the 


high church hiſtorian Echard him- 
ſelf relates, with ſuch unuſual 
marks of reſpect and regard? But 
truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf; 
and the fact beyond all poflibility of 
rational denial is, that lord Shafteſ- 
bury had uniformly oppoſed the 
French ſyſtem with all the weight 
of his influence and eloquence. By 
the force of his arguments the king 
had been often induced to ponder 
and to heſitate; and that he acted 


treacherouſly, is an aſſertion not 


only void of proof, but contrary to 
the whole tenor of evidence. In 
reality, lord Shafteſbury carried 
higher than almoſt any man his ideas 
of honour as a politician and ſtateſ- 
man. Mr Hume himſelf allows, 


Aa - 


but that is indeed-at the: diſtance of 
ſome pages, that he maintained the 
character of never betraying thoſe 
friends whom he deſerted,” In 2 
letter written to the king ſome yean 
ſubſequent to this period, he ſays, 
in reference to the early events of 
his life, I never betrayed, as your 
* majeſty knows, the party orcoun- 
6 fels I was of.” He rather choſe to 
lie under the imputation of adviſing 
the meaſure of ſhutting up the ex. 
chequer, than to reveal the king's 
counſels confidentially entruſted to 
him. I ſhall not deny,“ ſays the 
earl © but that I knew earlier of the 
© counſel, and foreſaw what neceſſa. 
« rily it muſt produce perhaps ſoon- 
© er than other men; but I hope it 
could not be expected by any who 
do in the leaſt know me, that [ 
* ſhould have diſcovered the king's 
© ſecrets, or betrayed his buſineſs, 
© whatever my thoughts were of it,” 
And when, in avowed oppoſition to 
the court, ſeveral years afterwards he 
made ſome ſevere reflections on 
the then lord chancellor Notting- 
ham, that nobleman aroſe in 
heat, and © thanked God that, what- 
ever his errors might be, he was 
© not the man who had projected the 
* ſecond Dutch war, who had pro- 
© mulgated the declaration of indul- 
gence, who had adviſed the ſhut- 


ting up of the exchequer.” The 


earl of Shafteſbury with the utmoſt 
calmneſs obſerved, in anſwer to theſe 
implied charges, that there were 
© then in the houſe ſeveral lords who 
© were in the ſecret of his majeſty's 
* counſels at the period alluded to 
he would accuſe none, but he ap- 
© pealed' to all whether he was the 
author or the adviſer of the meaſures 
in queſtion.” A profound filence 
enſued; and lord Arlington going up 
to the king, who was himſelf pre- 
ſent in the houſe, remarked to him 
the generoſity of lord Shaftebury, 
an 
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nd the indiſcretion of the chance 
lor. And upon this the king re-“ 
huked the chancellor for meddling 
with the ſecrets of the council in ſo 
ublic a place; and told him, he 
knew nothing of thoſe matters,” 
« $0 much for the charge of 
treachery.—Upon other ſimilar ac- 
cuſations of the hiſtorian it is un- 
neceſſary to dwell. If, as Mr. Hume 
aſerts, lord Shafteſbury had ſur- 
mounted all ſenſe of ſhame, if he 
vas not ſtartled at enterpriſes the 
« moſt hazardous, if he was a man 
of infatiable ambition ;'—why did 
he not ſteadily perſevere in the court 
ſyſtem? had the oppoſition any 
thing better to offer him than the 
great ſeal of England ? MM 
« This nobleman is ſtigmatized 
by Mr. Hume, as at the ſame time 
under the dominion of furious 
and ungovernable paſſions, and 
practiſing the inſidious arts of a de 
and deſigning demagogue. But theſe 
oppoſite characteriſtics are equally 
remote from the truth. He had an 
extraordinary command of temper 
upon the moſt trying occaſions; and 
kis ſpeeches, though bold and ar- 
dent, are not declamatory, but a- 
cute, ſagactous, and argumentative. 
He _- diſdained to diſguiſe his 
own ſentiments in complaifinge to 
the prince or to the people. * I do 
not know,” ſaid he upon a certain 
occaſion (A. D. 1679) in the houſe 
of lords, how well what J have to 
i ſay may be received; for I never 
* tudy either to make my court or 
* to be popular. I always ſpeak 
what I am commanded by the 
* dictates of the ſpirit within me.” 
* In the high ſtations which he 
filled, his virtues, if we will give 
any credit to the teſtimonies of his 
contemporaries, were as conſpicu- 
ous as his talents. His renown was 
extended far beyond the limits of 
tis native country, On his ad- 
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vancement to the chancellorſhi 
M. Oronſtrom, a Swede of high di 
ſtinction, who had been refident in 
England, wrote his congratulations. 
* This preferment and dignity, my 
lord, ſaid he, © was due long fince 
to your high merits; and I do 
* humbly aſſure your excellency, it 
is generally believed here, the in- 
© tereſt of this and your nation will 
* flouriſh under the wiſe conduct of 
© fuch a renowned chief miniſter of 
* ſtate as you are.” Though not 
bred to the profeſſion of a lawyer, 
none of his decrees in chancery 
were ever reverſed ; and amidſt the 
violence and madneſs of party rage, 
Dryden himſelf, in his famous po- 
litical fatire of Abſalom and' Ahiro« 
phel, could not refuſe to pay a tri - 
bute of praiſe to the moral and ju- 
dicial integrity of his character: 


© In Ifrael's court ne'er ſat an Abethdia 
With more diſcerning eyes and hands 
more clean : 
Unbrib'd, unſought, the wretched te re- 
_ .,... dreſs, f ; 
Swiſt of diſpatch, and caſy of access.“ 


« Farther, Mr. Hume is pleaſed 
to inform us, that lord Shafteſ- 
« bury was reckoned a deiſt:“ als 
though incontrovertible evidence 
remains, that this nobleman was a 
firm believer in chriſtianity accord- 
ing to the mot rational ſyſtem of 
proteſtantiſm, for which he even 
declared, in a very memorable de- 
bate in the houſe of lords on the 
non-refiſtance bill (1675), his rea- 
dineſs to ſacrifice his life. And 
upon this occaſion king Charles, 
who was himſelf, according to his 
frequent practice, preſent in the 
houſe, declared that Shafteſbury 
knew more law than all his judges, 
and more divinity than all his bi- 
« ſhops.” 

« It would extend this A 
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diſſertation too far, to trace the 
miſrepreſentations of Mr. Hume re- 
lative to the conduct of lord Shaf- 
teſbury ſubſequent to his reſigna- 
tion of office, and public junction 
with the oppoſition, of which he 
was immediately acknowledged as 
the head. It muſt ſuffice to ſay, 
that the hiſtorian exhibits a charac- 
ter incongruous, incredible, impoſ- 
ble a character from no one 


vice exempt,” yet the object of 


univerſal affection and veneration— 
not the veneration of the maſs of the 
people merely, but of the beſt and 
wiſeſt men of the age and country 
zu which he lived=-anEſſex, an 
Holles, a Ruſſel and a Sydney. And 
to the injurious reproaches of Mr. 
Hume may with infinitely pre- 
ponderating advantage be oppoſed 
the diſcriminating applauſe of the 
celebrated Locke, founded on long 
and intimate knowledge; who ſays 
of this nobleman, that in all the 
variety of changes of the laſt age 
* he was never known to be either 
bought or frighted out of his pub- 
lic principles.” And M. le Clerc 
tells us, that, to the end of his 
© life, Mr. Locke recollected with 
© the greateſt pleaſure the delight 
which he had found in the con- 
« verſation of lord Shafteſbury ; and 
© when he ſpoke of his good quali- 
© ties, it was not only with eſteem, 
© but with admiration,” 


«© When at length reduced to the 
neceſſity of taking refuge in Hol. 
land, he was received by the repub- 
lic, which according to his enemies 
he had laboured to ſubvert, with the 
higheſt honours. On his arrival at 
Amſterdam, he was viſited by ſe. 
veral of the ſtates and perſons of 
diſtinction, one of whom ſmilin 
remarked, * My lord, nondum el 
deleta Carthago.“ They told him 
they were ſenſible his ſufferings were 
for the proteſtant cauſe, that he 
had been their real friend, and that 
he had no enemies but who were 
theirs likewiſe. They aſſured him 
of their conſtant protection, and 
ordered his portrait to be hung up 
in their public room. On his death, 
which happened ſhortly after, they 
put themſelves into mourning, Even 
the ſhip which conveyed his body 
to England, was adorned with 
ſtreamers and ſcutcheons, and the 
whole apparatus was, by an ex- 
preſs decree of the ſtates, exempted 
from the payment of tolls, fees and 
cuſtoms. On the ſubſequent land- 
ing at Poole in Dorſetſhire, it was 
met by a cavalcade of the principal 
gentlemen of the county, who at- 
tended the proceſſion to his ancient 
ſeat of Winborne, where, after all 
his political conflicts, he repoſed 
from his labours, and received a 


peaceful and honourable inter- 


ment.“ 


1 — 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER of Queen ANNE. 


[From Dr. SOMERVILLE'S Hiſtory of Great BRITrAIN during the 
Reign of QuxEN ANNE. ] | 


« ILDNESS, timidity, and 

anxiety were conſtitutional 
ingredients in the temper of this 
princeſs; and to their influence, 


chiefly, we may aſcribe moſt of the 
intereſting occurrences in her go- 
vernment, and private life. While 
ſhe relied implicitly upon the * 


els 
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lo. reſtrained, by the fear of her re- recommending to her the exercife 
Ub. ſeutment, from abuſing indulged of independent authority; and this 
mh wer, and violating the obliga- made her afterwards the more poſi- 
the tions of gratitude, Although ſhe had tive in reſiſting any propoſal which 
| at inbibed all the keenneſs of a party did not immediately meet with her 
&. ſpirit, yet ſhe was deterred from approbation. 
| of purſuing its impulſe by the firſt ap- This princeſs has had the ſingu- 
in jearance of danger. She diſcarded lar fate of being both praiſed, and 
75 the tories, who, from the confi - condemned, for her conduct as a 
um tence of her patronage at the be- relation. By one party ſhe has been 
* inning of her reign, were running 1 as an amiable pattern 
be noa courſe of meaſures, tending to of domeſtic tenderneſs; and by 
hat the diſunion of her ſubjects, and the another, as an odious example of 
me danger of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, filial depravity. She was a kind 
um lader the awe of a ruling junto, and dutiful wife; and though en- 
Ind ſhe gave her ſanctiun to the conti- cumbered with the cares of royalty, 
by mance of the war, contrary to the and depreſſed with bodily infirmi- 
th, bent of her own judgment and feel- ties, ſhe never omitted the minuteſt, 
iey ings, at a time when ſhe had the op- conjugal reſpect, and attended the 
* portunity of putting an end to it, up- ſick- bed of her huſband with ſy m- 
dy onterms more advantageous for Bri- pathy and tenderneſs, almoſt unex- 
im nin, than thoſe which were finally ampled in the higher ranks of life. 
the drained, Haraſſed at thecloſe of her She loved her children with the 
a lars by the jealouſies of the whigs, fondeſt affection, and paid the moſt 
8 nd their urging ſecurities for the aſſiduous attention to their health 
1 proteſtant ſettlement, which did vio- and education. But ſhe has been 
. lence to her affections, ſhe was pre- accuſed of hard- heartedneſs in aban- 
as? rented by the apprehenſion of per- doning her father in the hour of his 
Pt ſonal danger, more than by prin- extremity, 
” cple or inclination, from taking „ While we aſcribe what all have 


{ls of her favourites, they were not 


ay reſolute ſteps for transferring 
the ſucceſſion of the crown to her 
other. fs, 

She had high notions of pre- 
ropative, which however produced 
19 worſe effect, than rendering her 
partial to its ad vocates. 

The ingratitude of her firſt fa- 
rourites rendered queen Anne more 
ſuſpicious and guarded, after their 
üſmiſſion; and a diſtruſt of her 
niniſters, and an unwillingneſs to 
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111) 
had gained the queen's favour by 


approved of, in the domeſtic be- 
haviour of Anne, to a ſenſe of duty, 


and her own native diſpoſition, we 


ought not to overlook thoſe pecu- 
liar circumſtances in her ſituation, 
which afford ſome apology for the 
ſuſpenſion of natural affection, 
though they do not amount to a 
juſtiacation of it. The habit of a 


blind deference to the advice of 


lord and lady Churchill, and a con- 


ſcientious anxiety for the proteſtant 


he ield to their advice in the laſt years religion, expoſed to the extremity 

of her reign, were one cauſe of of danger, ſtifled the emotions of 

their ſlowneſs in the proſecution of filial tenderneſs, in a moment of 
he that ſyſtem of meaſures, which was fingularagitation and perplexity, and 
0- expected from the promiſes they precipitated her into an action, 
le had made to the tories, before which would have been inexcuſ- 
ei hey came into power, They able, if it had been the reſult ” 
6 : (00 
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cool deliberation, and originated 

from motives of intereſt and am- 

bition. | 
In all the different ſtations ſhe 


filled, this princeſs had the merit of 


obſerving the ſtricteſt rules of œco- 
nomy, in the management of her 
fortune ; while ſhe was not defici- 
ent in charity, and exceeded in 
bounty to her favourites. 

« In the diſcharge of religious 
duties, ſhe was regular and exem - 
plary. Her zeal for the proſperity 
of the church was atteſted by ex- 
tending the means of public in- 
ſtructions; by augmenting, at her 
own expence, the livings of the poor 
clergy; and by expreſſing, on all 
occaſions, a ſolicitude for the pu- 
rity of the clerical character. 

“She poſſeſſed a conſiderable de- 

e of taſte ſor the fine arts; a- 
muſed herſelf with mufic and 
painting ; and delivered her public 
ſpeeches with a melodious propriety, 


that charmed the ears of her audi- 


ENCE, | 

« The deceitfulneſs of grandeur, 
as a criterion of happinefs, has of- 
ten been inferred from the condi- 
tion of royalty; and was remark- 
ably verified in the life and reign of 
queen Anne. We behold a nation 
riſing, under her auſpices, to the 
ſummit of proſperity. While ſignal 
ſuccefs crowned her military exer- 
tionsabroad, agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, ſcience, and litera- 
ture, advanced, with rapid ſteps, 
at home; every event, and every 
improvement, which contribute to 
the opulence, the power, and the 


renown of a nation, diſtinguiſh the 
reign of queen Anne, as the moſt 
propitious and brilliant recorded 
in the annals of Britain. But when 
we follow this princeſs into retire. 
ment, and ſurvey the incidents of 
her private life, what a contraſted 
ſcene diſcloſes itſelf to view ; and 
how much are we ſtruck with the 
wide diſtinction between external 
grandeur, and perſonal felicity ! 

« She ſurvived a numerous fa- 
mily of children; the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, deſtined by the act of ſettle. 
ment to ſucceed her, lived to the 
age of twelve; and exhibited early 
bloſſoms of every accompliſhment, 
that could elevate the hopes of a 
nation, and delight the heart of a 
parent. 8 

The poſſeſſion of a crown, held 
upon the condition of ratifying the 
degradation and exile of her own 
family, muſt have coſt her many a 
pang, which ſhe durſt not impart 
to the moſt confidential friends, 
While looked up to as the firſt po- 
tentate in Europe, and loaded with 
congratulations upon the ſucceſs of 


her arms, ſhe was a flave in her 


own houſe; and ſubjeRed to daily 
affronts and mortifications, from the 
inſolence and uſurpations of her 
ſervants. Emancipated, at length, 
from her chains, ſhe only entered 
upon a new ſcene of vexation and 
trial; and all her remaining days 
were embittered by the jealouſies 
of her people, the turbulence of 
faction, and the contentions and 
outrage of a diſtracted cabinet.“ 


CHARACTER 
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 Cranacrter of QUzen CARrOLINE, 


[From the fourth Volume of the Works of HoxaTio WarroLs, Eart 
| | of Orford.] 


« FYUEEN Caroline was ſaid to 

have been very handſome 
at her marriage, ſoon after which 
ſhe had the ſmall-pox ; but was lit- 
tle marked by it, and retained a 
moſt pleaſing countenance. It was 
full of majeſty or: mildneſs as ſhe 
pleaſed, and her penetrating eyes 
expreſſed whatever ſhe had a mind 
they ſhould. Her voice too was 
N and her hands beauti- 
fully ſmall, plump and gracetul, 
Her underſtanding was uncommon» 
ly ſtrong; and ſo was her reſolu- 
tion, Rom their earlieſt connec- 
tion ſhe had determined to govern 
the king, and deſerved to do ſo; 
for her ſubmiſſion. to his will was 
unbounded, her ſenſe much ſupe- 
rior, and his honour and intereſt 
always took place of her own: ſo 
that her love of power, that was 
predominant, was dearly bought, 
and rarely ill- employed. She 
was ambitious too of fame; but 
ſhackled by her devotion to the 
king, ſhe ſeldom could purſue that 
object. She wiſhed to be a pa- 
troneſs of learned men: but George 
had no reſpect for them or their 
works; on | her majeſty's own taſte 
was not very exquiſite, nor did he 
allow her time to cultivate any ſtu- 
dies. Her generofity would have 
diſplayed itſelf, for ſhe valued mo- 
ney but as the inſtrument of her 
good purpoſes : but he ſtinted her 
alikein almoſt all her paſſionsg and 
though ſhe wiſhed for nothing 
more, than to be liberal, ſhe bore 
the imputation of his avarice, as 
ſhe did of others of his faults, Of- 
ten when ſhe had made prudent and 


proper promiſes of preferment, and 


could not perſuadethe king to com- 
ply, ſhe ſuffered the breach of word 
to fall on her, rather than refle& on 
him. Though his affection and 
confidence in her were implicit, he 
lived in dread of being ſuppoſed to 
be governed by her; and that filly 
parade was extended even to the 
moſt private moments of buſineſs 
with my father: whenever he en- 
tered, the queen roſe, curtſied and 
retired, or offered to retire. Some- 
times the king condeſcended to bid 
her ſtay —on both occaſions ſhe and 
fir Robert had previouſly ſettled the 
buſineſs to be diſcuſſed. Some- 
times the king would quaſh the pro- 
poſal in queſtion ; and yield after 


re-talking it over with her—but 


then he boaſted to fir Robert that 
he himſelf had better conſidered it, 
One of the queen's delights was 


the improvement of the garden at 


Richmond ; and the king believed 
ſhe had paid for all with her own 


money—nor would he ever look at 


her intended plans, ſaying, he did 
not care how ſhe flung away her 
own revenue. He little ſuſpected 
the aids fir Robert furniſhed to her 
from the treaſury, When ſhe died, 
ſhe was indebted twenty thouſand 
pounds to the king. 
Her learning | have ſaid was ſus» 
perficial; her knowledge of lan- 
guages as little accurate, The king, 
with a bluff Weſtphalian accent, 
ſpoke Engliſh correctly. The queen's 
chief ſtudy was divinity ; and ſhe 
had rather weakened her faith than 
enlightened it, She was at leaſt not 
orthodox; and her confidante lady 
Sundon, an abſurd and pompous 
ſimpleton, ſwayed her countenance 
towards 


— 
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towards the leſs-believing clergy. 


The queen however was ſo ſincere 
at her death, that when archbiſhop 


Potter was to adminiſter the ſacra- 


ment to her, ſhe declined taking it, 
very few perſons being in the room. 
When the prelate retired, the cour- 
tiers in the anti-room crowded round 
him, crying, My lord, has the 
c queen received?“ His grace art- 


fully eluded the queſtion, only ſay- 


I 2075 ing moſt devoutly, * her maje * 


» 

* 
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was in a heavenly difpoſition'— 


and the truth eſcaped the public. 
„ She ſuffered more unjuſtly by 
declining to ſee her ſon, the prince 
of Wales, to whom ſhe ſent her 
blefling and forgiveneſs — but con- 
ceiving the extreme diſtreſs it would 
lay on the king, ſhould he thus be 
forced to forgive ſo impenitent a 
ſon, or to baniſh him again if once 
recalled, ſhe heroically preferred a 
meritorious huſband to a worthleſs 
child. — | 
« The queen's greateſt error was 
too high an opinion of her own ad- 
dreſs and art : ſhe imagined that all 
who did not dare to contradict her, 
were impoſed upon; and ſhe had 
the additional weakneſs of think- 


ing that ſhe could play off many 


perſons without being diſcovered. 
That miſtaken humour, and at o- 
ther times her hazarding very offen- 
five truths, made her many ene- 
mies: and her duplicity in foment- 
ing jealouſies between the miniſters, 
that each might be more dependent 
on herſelf, was no ſound wiſdom, 
It was the queen who blew into a 
flame the ill-blood between fir Ro- 
bert Walpole and his brother-in-law 
lord Townſhend, Yet though ſhe 
diſliked ſome of the cabinet, ſhe 
never let her own prejudices diſturb 
the king's affairs, provided the ob- 
noxious paid no court to the miſ- 
treſs. Lord Ilay was the only man, 
who, by managing Scotland for ſir 


Robert Walpole, was maintained 
by bim in ſpite of his attachment 
to wer Suffolk. 

« The queen's great ſecret was 
her own rupture, which till her laſt 
illneſs nobody knew but the king, 
her German nurſe Mrs. Mailborne, 
and one other perſon. To prevent 
all ſuſpicion, her majeſty would 
_—_— ſtand for ſome minutes 
in her ſhift talking to her 'ladies; 
and though labouring with ſo dan- 

erous a complaint, ſhe made it ſo 
variable a rule never to refuſe a 
defire of the king, that every morn- 
ing at Richmond ſhe walked ſeveral 
miles with him; and more than 
once, when ſhe had the gout in her 
foot, ſhe dipped her whole leg in 
cold water to be ready to attend 
him. The pain, her bulk, and the 
exerciſe, threw her intoſuch fits of 
1 as vented the gout— 

ut thoſe exertions haſtened the cri- 
fis of her diſtemper, It was great 
ſhrewdneſs in fir Robert Walpole, 
who, before her diſtemper broke 
out, diſcovered her ſecret. On my 
mother's death, who was of the 
queen's age, her majeſty aſked fir 
Robert many phyſical queſtions— 
but he remarked, that ſhe ofteneſt 


reverted to a rupture, which had 


not been the illneſs of his wife. 
When he came home, he ſaid to me, 
© Now, Horace, I know by poſſeſ- 
© ſion of what ſecret lady Sundon has 
© preſerved ſuch an aſcendant over 
© the queen.“ He was in the right. 
How lady Sundon had wormed 
herſelf into that myſtery was never 
known. As fir Robert maintained 
his influence over the clergy b 
Gibſon biſhop of London, he of- 
ten met with troubleſome obſtruc- 
tions from lady Sundon, who e- 
ſpouſed, as I have ſaid, the hetero- 
dox clergy ; and fir Robert could 
never ſhake her credit. : 
« Yet the queen was eu, in 
er 
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her protection of fir Robert, and 
die day before the died gave a 
frong mark of her conviction that 
he was the firmeſt ſupport the kin 
had. As they two alone were ſtand- 
ing by the queen's bed, ſhe pathe- 
tically recommended, not the mi- 
niſter to the ſovereign, but the maſ- 
terto the ſervant, Sir Robert was 
armed, and feared the recommen- 
dation would leave a fatal impreſ- 
ſon but a ſhort time after the 
king reading with fir Robert ſome 
intercepted letters from Germany, 
which ſaid, that now the queen 
was gone fir Robert would have no 
protection: © On the contrary,” ſaid 
the king, you Know ſhe recom- 
© mended me to you.“ This mark- 
ed the notice he had taken of the 
expreſſion ; and it was the only no- 
tice he ever took of it: nay, his 
majeſty's grief was ſo exceſſive and 
ſo ſincere, that his Kindneſs to his 
miniſter ſeemed to increaſe for the 
queen's ſake. 0 
„The queen's dread of a rival 
was a feminine weakneſs : the be- 
haviour of her eldeſt ſon was a real 
thorn, He early diſplayed his aver- 
lion to his mother, who perhaps aſ- 
ſumed too much at firſt; yet it is 
certain that her good ſenſe and the 
intereſt of her family would have 
prevented if poſſible the mutual 
diſlike of the father and ſon, and 


their reciprocal contempt. As the 


oppoſition gave into all adulation 
towards the prince, his ill- poiſed 
head and vanity ſwallowed all their 
incenſe, He even early after his 
arrival had liſtened to a high act of 
diſobedience, Money he ſoon 
wanted: old Sarah, ducheſs of 
Marlborough, ever proud and ever 
malignant, was perfuaded to offer 
der favourite grand-daughter lady 
Diana Spencer, afterwards ducheſs 


(15] 


of Bedford, to the prince of Wales, 
with a fortune of an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, He accepted the pro- 
poſal, and the day was fixed for 
their being ſecretly married at the 
ducheſs's lodge in the great park at 
Windſor. Sir Robert Walpole got 
intelligence of the project, prevent- 
ed it, and the ſecret was buried' in 
filence. 

« Youth, folly, and indiſcretion, 
the beauty of t © young lady, and 
a large ſum of ready money, might 
have offered ſomething like a plea 
for ſo raſh a marriage, had it taken 
place: but what could excuſe, what 
indeed could provoke, the ſenſeleſs 
and barbarous inſult offered to the 


king and queen by Frederic's taking 


his wife out of the palace of Hamp- 
ton-court in the middle of the 
night when ſhe was in actual la- 
bour, and carrying her, at the im- 
minent riſk of the lives of her and 


the child, to the unaired palace and 


bed at St. James's? Had he no 
way of affronting his parents but 
by venturing to kill his wife and 
the heir of the crown? A bab 
that wounds itſelf to vex its nurſe 
is not more void. of reflection. 
The ſcene which commenced 
unfeeling idiotiſm cloſed with pal- 
try hypocriſy. The queen, on the 
firſt notice of her ſon's exploit, ſet 
out for St. James's to viſit. the 
rinceſs by ſeven in the morning. 
he gracious prince, ſo far from 
attempting an apology, ſpoke not a 
word to his mother; but on her re- 
treat gave her his hand, led her in- 


to the ſtreet to her coach— fill 


dumb! but a crowd being aſſem- 
bled at the gate, he kneeled down 
in the dirt, and humbly kiſſed her 
majeſty's hand. Her indignation 
muſt have ſhrunk into contempt,” 
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a FJDEW men have been born 

F with a brighter ſhow of 
parts; few men have beſtowed 
more cultivation on their natural 
endowments; and the world has 
ſeldom been more juſt in its admi- 
ration both of genuine and improv- 
ed talents, A model yet more rare- 
Jy beheld, was that of a prince of 
wits who employed more applica- 
tion on forming a ſucceſfor, than to 
perpetuate his own renown— yet, 
though the peer in queſtion not on- 
by laboured by daily precepts to 
educate his. hezr, but drew. up for 
His. uſe a code of inſtitution, in 
which no ſecret of his doctrine was 
withheld, he was not only ſo un- 
fortunate as to behold a total miſ- 
carriage of his lectures, but the 
ſyſtem itſelf appeared fo ſuperficial, 
fo trifling, and fo illaudable, that 
mankind began to wonder at what 
they had admired in the preceptar, 
and to queſtion whether the dictator 
of ſuch tinſel injunctions had really 
poſſeſſed thoſe brilliant qualifica- 
tions which had ſo long maintained 
him unrivalled on the throne of 
wit and faſhion. Still will the im- 
partial examiner do juſtice, and di- 
ſtinguiſli between the legiſlator of 
that little fantaſtic ariſtocracy which 
calls itfelf the great world, and the 
intrinſic genius of a nobleman who 
was an ornament to his order, an 
elegant orator, an uſeful ſtateſman, 
a perfect but no ſervile courtier, 
and an author whoſe writings, 
when ſeparated from his imperti- 
nent inſtitutes- of education, de- 
ſerve, for the delicacy of their wit 
and Horatian irony, to be ranged 
with the pureſt claſſics of the courts 
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without being ſurpriſed, at feeing a 
tical trifles, of which a few ſpeci- 


graces, and with his acknowledged 


mer, and t 


A &' 4 


» 


of Auguſtus and Louis quatotre. 
His papers in Common Senfe and 
The World might bave given jea- 
louſy to the ſenfitive Addiſon ; ang 
though they do not rival that otigi- 
nal writer's fund of natural humour, 
they muſt be allowed to touch with 
conſummate knowledge the affect. 
ed manners of high life. They are 
ſhort ſcenes of genteel comedy, 
which, when perfect, is the moſt 
rare of all productions. 

His papers in recommends- 
tion of Johnſon's ee were 
models of that poliſhed elegance 
which the pedagogue was pretend - 
ing . aſcertain, ,apd which his 
own ſtyle was always heaving to 
overload with tautology and the 
moſt barbarous confuſion of tongues, 
The friendly patronage was return- 
ed with ungrateful rudeneſs by the 
proud pedant; and men. ſmiled, 


bear worry his dancing-maſter, 
Even lord Cheſterfield's poe- 


mens xemain in ſome ſqngs and epi. 
grams, were marked by his idolized 


e latter never forfook 
him to his lazeſt hours. His en- 
trance into the world was announce 
ed by his hoa-mots, and his cloſing 
lips dropped repartees that ſparkled 
with his juvenile fire. 
Such native parts deſerved 
higher application. Lord Cheſter- 
field took no leſs pains to be the 
phcenix of fine gentlemen, 
ully did to qualify himſelf fo 
ſhining as the firſt orator, magt- 
ſtrate, and philoſopher of * 
OIL 


wit, nd. the a courted the for- 
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goth ſucceeded: Tully immortaliz- 
4 his name; lord Cheſterfield's 
reign laſted a little longer than that 
of 2 faſhionable beauty. His Ton, 
Ike Cromwell's, was content to re- 
turn to the plough, without autho- 
rity, and without fame. 

« Beſides his works collected and 
ubliſhed by doctor Maty, his lord- 
hip had begun * Memoirs of his 
town Time.'—How far he pro- 
ceeded on ſuch a work I cannot ſay; 


" wy 
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nor whether farther than à few cha · 
rafters of ſome eminent perſon 
which have ſince been printed, — 
which are no ſhining proof that lord 
Cheſterfield was an excellent hiſto- 
ric painter. From his private fa- 
miliar letters one ſhould expect much 
entertainment, if moſt of thoſe pub- 
liſhed by Maty did not damp ſuch 
hopes. Some few at the end of his 
correſpondence with his ſon juſtly 
deſerve admiration,” 


— 
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[From the ſame Volume.] 


MIS lord, who was ſtyled by 

policy a heaven-born hero, 
ind whom policy alone would cano- 
nize, would never have been an au- 
thor,if he could have filenced _— 
ion as completely as he remove ” 
ponents in India. Yet was he quali- 
ted, like Cæſar, either to write or 
conquer, Still one, who neither re- 
rerences Roman uſurpations in 
Gaul, nor Spaniſh maſſacres in 
Mexico, will never allow his pen 
o applaud the invaſions and depre- 
ations of his countrymen in India. 
differed to traffic as merchants, we 
have butchered, ſtarved, plundered 
ad enſlaved, the ſubjects and pro- 


ee 


vinces of lawful princes; and all 
the imported diamonds of the eaſt 
cannot out- blaze the crimſon that 
ought to ſtain our cheeks, or the 
indignation that ought to have fired 
them, when more recent Machia« 
vels have called for applauſe on 
their devaſtations. But as Cæſar's 
conqueſts lifted the yoke on the 
neck of Rome, Indian gold has un- 
dermined the Engliſh conſtitution ; 
for, when heaven inflits heroes on 
mankind, it generally accompanies 
them with their conſequences, the 
loſs of liberty—to the vanquiſhed, 
certainly; to the victorious, often !'? 


— TC 


The Lire of Mr. Tuo As BAKER, the celebrated AnTtqQuaryY. 
Extracted from the ſecond Volume of the ſame Works.] | 
14, 1656. With his elder brother 


* FPHOMAS Baker, a younger 


ſon of fir George Baker of 

Crooke-hall Lancaſter in the coun- 

ly of 3 was born September 
1798. 


nſioner 


George he was admitted 
ambridge - 


of St. John's college in 


June 13, 10742 and Thomas was 


received 


118) 


received as ſcholar of the ſame col- 

lege in November 1676; and as 

1 fellow of the ſame ſociety 
n 
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nordiſpenſed with himſelfin the pet 
formance of the moſt difficult, This 
is not mere conjecture, nor drawn 


arch 1680. In the books of /from the tenor of his delicate con. 


the college is mention of a Thomas 
Baker as elected librarian in 1699, 
and Hebrew reader in 1700: but as 
our Mr. Thomas Baker was then 
fellow only by connivance, and was 


actually deprived of his fellowſhip 


in 1717; the gentleman who com- 
municated this intelligence reaſon- 
ably concludes that the ſociety did 
not heap additional favours on one 


whom they only tolerated amongſt 


them : and he confirms this conjec- 
ture by obſerving, that, on Mr. Ba- 


 ker's expulſion, he is ſtyled ſenior 


Baker for diſtinction. 

„At what age Mr. Baker dedi- 
cated himſelt to the church, does not 
appear. That it was the profeſſion 
he yoluntarily embraced, cannot be 
doubted, from the unvaried colour 
of his life and ſtudies, and from his 


having adhered to a monaſtic life, 
when diveſted of the privilege of 


exerciſing his miniftry. Born under 


a tempeſt of contending ſects, his 


reaſon no ſooner began to develop 


itſelf than he heard nothing but the 


conflict of the like warring ele- 
ments. 'The jealouſy of popery, 
that had alarmed the ſtauncheſt pro- 
teſtants under a devout king, blazed 
with reaſon under his profligate 
ſon, who was influenced by a bro- 
ther, whoſe underſtanding he de- 
fpiſed, in the point that moſt de- 
mands the exerciſe of one's own 


judgment. The controverſy was 


managed, at leaft on the fide of the 
church of England, with the high- 


eſt abilities; yet when Mr. Baker 
- conſecrated his fervices to that 
church, though it was the predo- 


minant, it neither enjoyed the par- 
tiality of the crown, nor promiſed a 


life of eaſe and tranquillity, at leaſt 
to one who fathomed every duty, 


ſcience. Mr. Baker early and boldly 
bore teſtimony to his religious ſen. 
timents, Here are the proofs; 

« In the library of St. John's 
college is a collection of the Lon- 
don gazettes. That of July 5, 1688, 
contains thoſe emanations of loyal 
that attend all princes in poſſeſſion 
(and had not been wanting to Ri- 
chard Cromwell), and an account of 
the rejoicings made on the birth of 
king James's ſuppoſed ſon, in par. 
ticular of thoſe celebrated at Dur. 
ham, under the auſpices of biſhop 
Crewe, to whom Mr. Baker ſeems 
to have been chaplain, On the 
margin of that gazette Mr. Baker 
nas written theſe words : + This ac- 
© count was drawn upby the biſhop, 
as his fecretary Mr. Peters told 
© me. I was preſent at the ſolem- 
© nity. If I did not rejoice as l 


« ought, pardon me, O God, that 


c finP 

« What delicacy of conſcience! 
The good man trembled for his 
religion, yet doubted whether the 
Omnipotent did not expect that he 
ſhould exult in whatever good luck 
befell his vicegerent—But, of what 
religion were they who invented 
ſuch principles? If the ruler of the 
univerſe viſits a ſinful world with 
peſtilence, can he require us to 
rejoice at the calamity ? In other 
words, can almighty wiſdom exact 
our feeling contradictory fenſations 
Though a pious perſon ſays he re- 
joices, does he rejoice? Such doc- 
tors enjoin lip-worſhip, as if the 
all-ſceing could be impoſed on by 3 
formulary of words. This is ab- 
ſurd caſuiſtry, deviſed by bigots, 
and recommended by knaves. 
could Mr. Baker's good ſenſe have 
ſwallowed ſuch nonſenſe, if — 
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tenderneſs of his piety had not been 
alarmed by what he had been told 
was his duty. He thought it ſafer 
to traſt to his conſcience than his 
judgment. Nor had paſſive obe- 


dience ever a ſincerer victim, or 


did good ſenſe ever loſe a worthier 
ſon miſled by authority. Biſho 
Crewe prove 


m. 

In the ſame gazette is an ac- 
count from Whitehall of July 6, of 
the removal of the judges, (a clear 
indication that the king was actin 
againſt law) and of the alteration o 
thoſe appointed to hold the ſummer 
afizes on the northern circuit, 
There too Mr, Baker has attefled 
his own conduct, with the ſame 
lubitation whether he had not tranſ- 
greſſed his duty in obeying the dic- 
tates of his conſcience. It is ſtill 
more remarkable, that he wept his 
want of devotion to his world] 
maſter after king James was diveſt- 
ed of power, There can be no 
doubt but ſuch contrition would 
not have been felt, if king James 
had been ſucceſsful. M Ba- 
ker's ſcruples never led him to 
facrifice his religion to his prince, 
while in poſſeſſion. Had James tri- 
umphed, we may juſtly conclude 
that Mr. Baker would have laid 
down his life for his faith. The 
relinquiſhment of fortune is nearer 
o the ſtake, than to a time- ſerving 
compliance. It was generous to 
bewail his own want of blind zeal 
lor an unfortunate prince. He 
would have ſeen James's folly in 
its true light, if reduced to the op- 
tion of emolument or the croſs, 
The death of Charles I. has won 
him many hearts, that would have 
abhorred his tyranny if it had been 
ſucceſsful. | 

At Durham,” ſays Mr. Baker, 
* Tpreached before the judges (three 
of the ecclefiaſtic commiſtoners 


leſs ſincere, or leſs 


\ 
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being then preſent). I could ea- 
« fily obſerve the ſermon gave of- 
« fence (and indeed juſtly) ; and 
6 8 it paſſed without cenſure. I 
« have fince burnt it, as I did the 
6 reſt,” l 

« Here good nature pauſes to la- 
ment thoſe confeſſors who reſiſted 
king James, and thought it their 
duty to become victims to their 
oaths. Indignation takes their part, 
and condemns oaths that are not 
mutual, and that are ſuppoſed to 
bind but one fide. What founda- 
tion can there be for ſubjects devet« 
ing themſelves to their prince, if he 
is bound by no reciprocal ties? If 
they are his chattels, his herd, his 
property, oaths are frivolous, He 

as power to puniſh them if they 
revolt, whether they are ſworn to 
him or not. To ſwear to a kin 
without reciprocity from him, 1s 
ſubjecting our ſouls to him as well 
as our bodies. We are to be damn- 
ed to all eternity if he makes his 
tyranny intolerable. Proclaim him 

od at once. God alone can be 
truſted with power over our minds: 


God alone can judge how much we 


can endure, Shall one of ourſelves 
be emperor of the mind? No, ſaid 
Mr. Baker —yet repented that he 
had ſaid ſo! — And we muſt admire 
the beauty of that integrity, which, 
inſtead of recurring to the refine» 
ments of caſuiſtry to diſcover a ſal- 
vo that would conſole it, bowed to 
arguments againſt itſelf, and diſ- 


' truſted its own reaſon more than 


its ſcruples. 

« A conteſt ſo nice ought to 
make us, why ſtand at a diſtance, 
view the combatants with impar- 
tiality. SancroFt, who preferred his 
oath to his mitre, and Tillotſon, 
who, in accepting it, adhered to the 
principles that he had avowed 
when perſecution, not emolument, 
was the probable conſequence of 
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his reſiſtance, deſerve to be eſ- 
teemed honeſt men. James, who 
had violated his coronation oath, 
and yet expected that the mini- 
ſters of religion ſhould prefer their 
. oaths to their religion, was guilty, 
if either. Sancroft or Tillotſon was 
in the wrong. The chief magiſtrate 
of any country, who is a rock of 
offence to the conſciences of his 
ſubjects, deſerves no commiſeration. 
The profuſion of advantages that 
are ſhowered on kings to enforce 
the authority of magiſtracy, and to 
reward them for their ſuperinten- 
dency of the whole community, 
enhances their guilt when they ſet 
an example of trampling on the 
laws which it is both their duty and 
their intereſt to preſerve inviolate 
—and none but womaniſh minds 
will pity them, when they provoke 
their ſubjects to throw off allegi- 
ance, and incur the penalty of their 
crimes. The blindeſt bigot. to the 
memory of Charles I. or James II. 
cannot deny, that both were the ori- 
ginal aggreſſors. Had they both 
acted conformably to the conſtitu- 
tion and laws, no man living can 
think that any part of the nation 
would have revolted, Did not ſhip- 
money and diſute of parliaments 
precede the rebellion, or were the 
cauſes of it? Did not James in the 
dawn of his reign hoiſt the banner 
of popery ? Had not Sancroft and 
the fix biſhops been impriſoned for 
withſtanding the diſpenſing power ? 
If Sancroft was a ſincere proteſtant, 
could he believe that his oath 
bound him to an idolatrous king, 
who had perjured himſelf by pro- 
moting idolatry ? Might not Til- 
lotſon think that the king's perjury 
abſolved his ſubjects from their 
oaths? Sancroft, I verily believe, 


was ſo weak as to be of the contra- 


ry opinion. He was deluded by 
the conduct of the primitive Chriſ- 
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tians, who ſubmitted to the higher 
powers—But how wide was the Gif. 
ference ! The pagan emperors of 
Rome had never ſworn to maintain 
pure chriftianity — and the early 
chriſtians themſelves (if not the 
firſt, who bad no opportunity of 
reſiſtance) were not very paſlive, 
as ſoon as their numbers enabled 
them to uſe temporal 'weapons for 
the defence of their religion. Mr, 
Baker, of a more enlightened un- 
derſtanding than Sancroft's, yet 
acted the ſame diſintereſted, part. 
But what ſevere reflections does the 
purity of their conduct call forth on 
a ſet of men who in the ſame cauſe 
ated and have acted the counter- 
part to thoſe confeſſors -I mean 
thoſe Jacobites, who- did take the 
oaths to king William and the ſuc- 
ceeding princes down to the preſent 
reign, and yet conſtantly promoted 
the intereſts of a family they had ſo 
ſolemnly abjured ! Let their con- 
duct be tried by the ſtandard of their 
own Sancroft, and let us hear by 
what caſuiſtry they will be abſolved 
from guilt and contempt ! 

« "The three eccleſiaſtic commil- 
ſioners alluded to by Mr, Baker in 
his preceding note, were, probably, 
Crewe, biſhop of Durham, and two 
of the new judges. | 

66 Thoſe commiſſioners ordered 
an account to be returned to them 
of the names of all ſuch of the cler- 
gy as refuſed to read his majeſty's 
declaration of April 7, for liberty 
of conſcience. 

« On the margin of the gazette 
for Auguſt 23, 1688, Mr, Baker 
has written this note: © I was or- 
« dered by the biſhop of Durham 
© (a commiſſioner) to attend the 
© archdeacon, Dr. Granville, for the 
© execution of this order; which J 
« readily did, knowing it to be en- 
joined me as a penance for my 
© former diſobedience, * * 

y 


„ K 


(fuſed to read the declaration in his 
« chapel, and forbid my curate to 
read it at my living. The good 
man's anſwer was, that he would 
« obey the ri and the biſhop, and 
the firſt man he returned ſhould be 
«the archdeacon, his curates not 


© having read it in his abſence ; but 


had he been preſent, he would have 
tread it himſelf. Not long after he 
and I were both of us deprived for 
© diſobedience of another kind, and 
the commanding biſhop ſaved him- 
+ ſelf by his eſta romp lance,” 

« Here Mr, Baker's underſtand- 
ing and conſcience appear in their 
full luſtre. He ſaw it was not his 
duty to obey the king againſt his re- 
ligion. He CO Yet when 
James had deſervedly loſt his crown, 
Mr. Baker ſacrificed his fortune ra- 
ther than take an oath to another. 
Dr. Denis Granville, dean and arch- 
deacon of Durham, acted the ſame 
part, though with leſs merit, having 
been ready to humour the king in 
his injunctions. His biſhopric was 
the religion of biſhop Crewe, and 
he was ready for the toleration of 
popery or for ſuppreſſion of it, ac- 
cording to the humour of the king 
on the throne, But when biſhops 
lit ſo looſe to both religions, one 
may be very ſure they are not ſin- 
cere in either, but would be Maho- 
metans if the archiepiſcopal mitre 
were turned into a turban. They 
have not been ſo pliable towards 
any reformed church of chriſtians 
who do not admit of an opulent 
clergy. The whole tenour and ſpi- 
rit of the goſpel inculcate poverty, 
charity, and ſelf-denial. It is not 
lo eaſy to prove from the new teſ- 
tament that archbiſhoprics and bi- 
ſhoprics, in the modern ſenſe, are 
of divine inſtitution. St. Peter and 
St. Paul would have ſtared at being 
laluted by the titles of your grace 
and your lordſhip ; . on what 
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text are founded deaneries, pre- 
bends, chapters, and eccleſiaſtical 
courts, thoſe popiſh excreſcencies 
of a ſimple religion, we are yet to 
ſeek. Tranſlations from one ſee to 


another are no doubt authoriſed by 


the ſame chapter of one of the four 
evangeliſts, though I know not of 
which, wherein prelates are en- 
Joined to vote always with the 
prime miniſter for the time being; 
as the Swiſs fight for the prince, 
whatever his religion is, who takes 
them into his pay. 

« Theſe notes on the gazette 
that I have cited, and the firmneſs 
of his ſubſequent conduct, prove 
that Mr. Baker was prepared to 
meet every ſtorm that could fall on 
him in the cauſe of his religion. It 
was the ſtamp of a mind ſtill more 
diſintereſted, that he was not equally 
ready to triumph with his religion, 
when it was victorious. He had 
not foreſeen the fall of the tyrant, 
nor had conſidered royalty on the 
great ſcale of the intereſts of the 
public, and as an office only held 
by the poſſeſſor for the benefit of the 
people, The ſufferings of Charles I. 
whoſe crimes were not of the mag- 
nitude of his ſon's, had raiſed a ſpi- 
rit of enthuſiaſm in his partiſans, 
and conjured up in their minds a 
prophane idolatry of kings, that 
was inconſiſtent both with true re- 
ligion and common ſenſe; and had 
been extended even to genealogic 
ſucceſlion—as if being born 8 
certain race could entitle any fa- 
mily to a right of violating with 
impunity all laws, both divine and 
human. Mr. Baker had unhappily 
imbibed thoſe prejudices; but, as 
his virtue corrected the errors of 
his underſtanding, himſelf was the 
only perſon whom he attempted to 
ſacrifice to his miſtaken loyalty. He 
was never ſuſpected of caballing 
againſt the new eſtabliſhed govern- 
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ment; and, while his own order 
and both univerſities, Oxford in 
particular, ſwarmed with factious 
prieſts, and engendered ſome whoſe 
zeal dipped them even in plots of 
aſſaflination ag{inſt the deliverer of 
the proteſtant religion, the meek 
Mr. Baker was content with the 
croſs he had embraced, and never 
profaned his piety by rebellious in- 
trigues. He even lived in charity, 
in communion, in friendſhip with 
churchmen of the - moſt oppoſite 
principles. He aſſiſted the ſtudies 
and publications of archbiſhop 
Wake and biſhop Kennet: and 
while turbulent incendiaries and Ja- 
cobite prieſts, who had taken the 
oaths to king William, poured de- 
Inges of filth and malevolence on 
the head of biſhop Burnet, for hav- 
ing, like an honeſt man, ventured 
his life in the cauſe of his religion, 
and for having (his greateſt crime) 
recorded the crimes of the Stuarts 
and their miniſters and creatures, 
Mr. Baker did juſtice to the cha- 
rafter of the man, and contributed 
to his hiſtory of the reformation of 
that church to which they both ad- 
hered, and which other proteſtant 
divines have endeavoured to ſub- 
je again to a Roman catholic ſo- 
vereign. Mr. Baker's conduct is 
the moſt ſevere anſwer to all ſuch 
libellers and renegades, 

« That prejudice and obſtinacy 
were not the ſole arbiters of this 
good man's conſcience, appeared 
from his ee to take the 
oaths to the new government, as 
ſoon as his old maſter king James 
was no more; whoſe tampering, in 
concert with that other royal ſaint, 
Louis XIV. in the aſſaſſination plot, 
and from which their memories 
will never be waſhed, had ſhaken 
the allegiance of many of his warm- 
eſt devotees. But the impoſition 
ot an oath of abjuration diſpelled 
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all thoughts in Mr. Baker of con, 
formity : perhaps not from mere 
tenderneſs. He was too conſcien. 
tious to take an oath. to king Wil. 
liam with any intention of tran. 
greſiing it, like ſo many others, on 
a good opportunity; but havin 
fallen into ſuch difficulties by his 
religious obſervance of. the oath he 
had taken, he was probably averſe 
to entangling himſelf in more 
ſnares. And fince the experience 
of ſeveral reigns has demonſtrated 
how little binding oaths are but to 
the moſt virtuous of mankind, it 
were to be wiſhed that they were 
adminiſtered with great circumſpec. 
tion. The perjuries at the cuſtom. 


' houſe, and in the caſe of elections, 


call for the abrogation of a ſacra- 
ment that has loft all ſanity. 

« Mr. Baker retained his fellow. 
ſhip to the death of queen Anne, by 
the connivance of Dr. Jenkin the 
maſter, who at firſt had been him. 
ſelf a non-juror, but en taking the 
oaths had been elected head of the 
college. The acceſſion of a new 
family of foreigners, who were not 
lineal heirs, and whoſe relation to 
the crown was too remote not to 
offend the prejudices of the vulgar, 
incited the vigilance of govern- 
ment to be ſtrict in impoting the 
oath of fidelity, It was tendered to 
and refuſed by Mr, Baker. In his 
life in the Biographia Britannica, it 
is aſſerted, that he had hoped to 
continue to be ſcreened by the 
maſter, and was offended at that 
indulgence being withdrawn; but 
the proof of that affertion 1s very 
inadequate-to the inference.” _ 

« 1t is indeed aſſerted in the new 
edition of the Biographia Britan- 
nica, that Mr. Prior ceded to Mr. 
Baker the profits of his fellowſhip 
after his expulſion. If he did, the 
generous act was worthy.of ſo honeſt 
and amiable a man as Mr, Prior; 

an 
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1nd it is not to detradt from the 
eneroſity of one whoſe foul glow- 
ed with friendſhip and good-nature, 
and whoſe poetry wed not one of 
its graceful and genteel beauties to 
zſperity, that I am obliged, on the 
remarks of the gentleman to whom 
this tract is chiefly indebted, to 
doubt of the reality of the gift. 
Though Mr. Baker could have en- 
joyed the benefit of the ceſſion but 
rery few years, he being ejected in 
1717, and Mr. Prior dying in 1721 ; 
the generoſity was complete, Mr. 
prior not being able to cede his 
fellowſhip but while he enjoyed it. 
But on the autherity above men- 
tioned, I muſt queſtion the fact; 
not from the want of humanity in 
Mr, Prior, but from his own cir- 
cunſtances, which could ill allow 
him to be ſo munificent.“ - 
„There is till leſs foundation 
ſor believing what is aſſerted in a 
marginal note in the firſt edition 
of the Biographia Britannica, p, 
3726, that biſhop Burnet allowed 
Mr, Baker an annuity. That they 
had literary, connections is well 
known, probably commenced by 
Mr, Baker's ſending the prelate 
many corrections of his Hiſtory 
of the Refarmation, which his 
lordſhip mentions with great gra- 
titude and eſteem, in the introduc- 
tion to his third volume, where he 
bas alſo printed Mr. Baker's obſer- 
vations. Byt the terms employed 
by the biſhop are far from imply- 
ng either familiarity or patronage ; 
and as that was his laſt publication, 
being dedicated to George I. and 
25 Burnet died in March 1715, near 
two years before Mr. Baker fo his 
fellowſhip, it is not probable that 
the biſhop would have ſelected a 
non-juror for the object of his 
bounty, and leſs probable that Mr. 
Baker would have accepted it ; he, 
vho, when reduced to much narrower 
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circuinſtances, would not ſtoop to 
accept emoluments from the head 
of the triumphant church. Havin 
aſſiſted archbiſhop Wake in bis. 
work on the ſtate of the church, 
his grace offered to Mr, Baker the 
nomination of any friend he would 
recommend to a living of 200l. a 
ear, fince he could not accept it 
imſelf, This generous gratitude 
Mr. Baker declined, and deſired 
that his grace's favour might be 
confined to a preſent of the book 
in queſtion. Nor can it eaſily be 
believed, that a man who never 
boaſted of the diſtinctions he re- 
ceived, would have been ſilent on 
obligations. Mr. Baker certainly 
did receive pecuniary preſents from 
Edward Harley the ſecond earl of 
Oxford, and it 1s faid they were an 
annuity of 60l. a year. Mr. Baker 
ever gratefully acknowledged the 
patronage of the noble Mæcenas, 
to whole houſe at Wimple he was 
always a welcome gueſt. More 
of their connection will appear 
when we come to ſpeak of the dic 
poſition of Mr. Baker's works. 
« Excluded from the church, in 

whoſe ſervice he had intended to 

exert his activity and pious labours, 
he was reduced to the exerciſe of his 

private virtues, and at liberty, if 
ever man was, to indulge his paſſion 
for ſtudy, It was the occupation 
of the reſt of his life ; and from the 
Era of his deprivation there is no 
trace of events in his long courſe 
but ſuch as were literary. I ſhall 
therefore confine what I have far- 
ther to ſay of Mr. Baker to the 
chapter of his writings; and even 
check the pleaſure I have in doing 
juſtice to his virtues, unleſs where 
they break out indirectly from cir- 
cumſtances. that attended his own 
compoſitions, or the communica- 
tions with which he aſſiſted other 


authors. 
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« Mr, Baker's firſt publication 
was his Reflections on Learning, 
ubliſhed in octavo, 1699, without 
his name. It is a work full of learn- 
ing, wit, and ingenuity, and de- 
ſervedly raiſed the author's reputa- 
tion; yet as much as I admire it, it 
would be the partiality of a biogra- 
her to his hero, not to allow that 
it has conſiderable defects. The 
editors of the new Biographia have 
Juſtly reprehended Mr. Baker's ſtyle, 
which is far from poſſeſſing modern 
elegance, and from being formed 
by a good ear. It is not ſo univer- 
fally replete with coarſe and vulgar 
language, as the ſtyles of Dr, Ech- 
ard, Dr. Bentley, and Dr. Woot- 
ton; men whom however I rather 
mention with Mr. Baker as lumina- 
Ties of ſcience and wit, than to cen- 
ſure the harſhneſs and want of pu- 
rity in their dition, But Mr. Ba- 
ker's book had a more conſiderable 


fault than the defect of elegance. 


It wanted a logical concluſion, The 
title of his work explains his ſcope. 
Reflections upon Learning; where- 
in is ſhewn the infuffcieney there- 
of in iis ſeveral particulars, in 


order to evince the uſefulneſs and 


« neceflity of Revelation,” 

&« The fathers who decried hu- 
man learning in order to enforce the 
one thing neceſſary, religion, argued 
conſequentially, ſuppoſing God 
implanted a propenſity to arts and 
ſciences in the heart of man, and 
vet did not intend that he ſhould 
make any uſe of the powers be- 


"ſtowed. The fathers too, who held 


that abſurd doctrine, had at leaſt 
the excuſe of apprehending that the 
end of the world was at hand. But 
ſeventeen hundred years have pretty 
well exploded that viſion; and 


therefore we muſt be the more ſur- 


riſed to hear an ingenious man ar- 
gue like enthuſiaſts of the fecond 

or third century. 
% That human induſtry has not 
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perfected, probably cannot perfeq 
every ſcience, is a ſelf-evident truth, 
but perhaps not a melancholy one 
The „ is delightful; 
and ſo exquiſite is the goodneſs of 
the creator, that he has taught us to 
ſtrike out numerous enjoyments 
even from imperfect knowledge. 
Where he has not given us ſpeci. 
fies, he has beſtowed ſuccedaneums. 
If the pyramids were raiſed by ſlen- 
der ſkill in mechanics, though by 
great labour, they might be erected 


in leſs time now, yet would not laſt, 


longer. The natives of Otaheite 
could carve without iron, A Gre. 
cian or Roman could execute works 
in cameo or intaglia without micro. 
ſcopic glaſſes, which we cannot 
imitate 'with ſuperior advantages, 
But how does revelation ſupply the 
defects of knowledge, except in 
what it was given to reveal? I 
will mention a few of Mr. Baker's 
topics, to which revelation ſeems 
a very inadequate ſupplement. In 
fact, except morality, I ſee not 
what revelation was intended to im- 
prove, has improved, or could im. 
prove. If it even has not improv. 
ed morality, it is not the fault of 
revelation, but of thoſe to whom it 
has been diſpenſed.“ | 

„% Mr, Baker's Reflections on 
Learning drew him into a controver- 
ſy with Le Clerc, a diſpute detailed 
in the Biographia, and which there- 
fore I ſhall not repeat. It ſeems to 
have been the only moment of his 
life in which he did not preſerve his 
temperate politeneſs, but exchang- 
ed it, yet only to a moderate de- 
gree, for that boiſterous indelicacy 
of the literati of the preceding age, 
the Scaligers, Scioppiuſes, and Sal- 
maſiuſes, who hurled Latin ordures 
at the heads of their foes, and were 


proud of being able to be as ſcur- 


rilous as the coblers of old Rome 

and in the ſame terms. x 

May T be allowed to * 
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that a fault which a man commits 
bat once in a long life, is a beauty 
jn his character; atleaſt a foil, that 
heightens the reſt of his virtues, and 
implies a greater amendment? In 
Mr. Baker it was redeemed by com- 
munications even to men of the 
moſt oppoſite principles. He knew 
to diſtinguiſh between the members 
of the republic of letters, and the 
adherents to a party in the ſtate 
from which he diſſented. 

« His next, and ſole other, pub- 
cation was a new edition of biſhop 
Fiſher's funeral ſermon on Marga- 
rt counteſs of Richmond and Der- 
by; to which he added an account 
of her charities, foundations, &c. 

The reſt of his life was paſſed 
in the ſtudy of antiquity and in la- 
borious collections of antique pa- 
pers, great numbers of which he 
tranſcribed with his own hand, re- 
ating to our tranſa@ions both in 
the church and the ſtate. From 
tieſe ſtores, and his own indefati- 
gable reading, he aſſiſted many men 
of congenial ſtudies in their ſeveral 
publications and he was ſuppoſed 
to have been engaged for many 
jears in compiling for his own uni- 
verſity a work fimilar to Wood's 
Athenæ Oxonienſes : but there is 
no ſutficient warrant for believing 
that he ever meditated ſuch a di- 
geſtion ; and he certainly left no- 
thing beyond materials for it. 

Of his own college he actually 
undertook and executed a very va- 
luable hiſtory ; valuable till leſs for 
ts accuracy and fidelity, than for its 
author's fingular impartiality, It 
is the chef-d*ceuvre of temper in a 
martyr, It is brightened too with 
rays of judgment and good ſenſe 
that ſhine unexpectedly from ſuch 
brute matter; and though too dry 
to charm without the walls of its 
own college, it is ſo honourable 
both to the ſociety and the author, 
that it js rather ſurpriſing a few co- 
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pies at leaſt have not been preſerv- 
ed by the preſs; at leaſt it would 
be a model to writers of that claſs, 
if the ſcribblers of antiquities could 
be taught to have taſte, and to aban- 
don bigotry and prejudice, and uſe- 
leſs trifles, which have no value 
but that of exiſtence. 

«© The authors and editors his 
cotemporaries, whoſe ſtudies were 


. congenial with Mr. Baker's, were 


gratefully fond of acknowledg- 
ing their obligations to him, and 
of hearing teſtimony to his ex- 
emplary virtues. Mr. Brown Wil- 
lis, Dr. Knight in his Life of 
Eraſmus, Dr. Richardſon in his edi- 
tion of Godwin De Præſulibus An- 
gliæ, Profeſſor Ward in his Hiſtory 
of Greſham College, Dr. Fiddes in 
his Life of Wolſey, and Hearne in 
ſeveral of his publications, all hold 
the ſame language on the commu- 
nicative humanity and other excel- 
lencies of this primitive confeſſor. 
„More might be ſaid on this 
head; but where genuine virtues 
ſhine ſo conſpicuouſly by their own 
light, they want no adventitious 
rays. The preceding age had lean- 
ed fo heavily on thoſe collateral 
cruiches, compliments from co- 
temporaries, that panegyrics of that 
kind ſunk into total diſuſe. Mr. 
Pope's juvenile works were I think 
the laſt ſo gilded, and his own efful- 
gence made all thoſe leſſer ſtars 


Hide their diminiſh'd heads. 


In thoſe indefatigable reſearch- 
es, in collections, in benevolent 
and friendly communications, and 
in the exerciſe of every duty and of 
every charity within the limits of 
his contracted fortune, Mr. Baker 
reached the eighty -· fourth year of 
his age, when his life terminated 
as mildly, though ſuddenly, as it 
had been paſſed, On Saturday the 
28th of June, 1740, in the after. 
noon, he was found lying __ 

t 
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the floor of his chamber; his face 
ſo much convulſed that his ſpeech 
was almoſt inarticulate; a ſtupor 
hung on his ſenſes, and one ſide 
was dead. At times he ſeemed to 
diſregard what was paſſing around 
him; at others he knew thoſe pre · 
ſent, and recommended himſelf to 
their prayers for an eaſy death; ex- 
preſſing perfect reſignation, as he 
perceived, he ſaid, that his time 
was come, and thanking his friends 
for their kind offices. In this eaſy 
ſtate of tranſition he laſted till the 
following Wedneſday ; and being 
almoſt incapable of ſwallowing, he 
took little nouriſhment and leſs of 
medicine, accepting with uneaſi- 
neſs any aſſiſtance, but to change 
Bis linen, as he deemed all remed 
impoſſible, and but a delay of his 
departure; ſo that his friends for- 
bore to diſturb him more than was 
requiſite to mark that there was no 
neglect. 

&« This was the end he had often 
wiſhed, preceded by a ſhort illneſs, 
and accompanied by little or no 
pain. He was interred in the anti- 
chapel of St, John's college with 
every ſincere mark of reſpect and 
ceremony from the ſociety, and an 
oration in his praiſe was pronounc- 
ed over his grave by one of the fel- 


lows. | 
& The laſt act of his life, his will, 
was conſonant to the ſeries of his 
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actions, and breathes the ſame de. 
votion, humility, charity, friend. 
ſhip, and candour, that bad adorn. 
ed each period. One particularity 
of his laſt teſtament is too memor. 
able not to be fingled from the ref 
of his legacies. One of them is to 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, whoſeprin. 
ciples in church and ſtate were not 
only very different from thoſe of 
Mr. Baker, but the doctor himſelf 
had loſt the friendſhip of their com. 
mon patron, the earl of Oxford, by 
being converted from the narrow 
and bigoted creed of thoſe who ad- 
hered to the monkiſh notions of royal 
and eccleſiaſtic deſpotiſm, and who 
did not, like Mr. Baker, allow any 
toleration, nor forgive Middleton 
for ſeeing with his own eyes. Mr. 
Baker certainly intended no reproach 
to a ſect, which he never quitted; 
but the candour of his conduct is 
the ſevereſt cenſure on every party 
that is intolerant. They alone who 
abhor toleration deſerve little. They 
are enemies to the freedom of reli- 
gion, over which God alone can 
have any right of empire. Mr, Ba. 
ker lived and died in charity with 
all mankind, and was perhaps the 
ſole inſtance of a man who be- 
queathed his worldly goods to a ſo- 
ciety that ejected him, and to the 
miniſters of a church in which he 
had loſt preferment.“ 


* 
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[From the firſt Volume of Mr. Coxz's Memoirs of the Lies and Ap- 
MINISTRATION of Sir RopexT WALPOLE, Earl of Orford.] 


6 8¹ Robert Walpole was tall 

and well-proportioned, and 
in his youth and opening manhood 
ſo comely, that at the time of his 
marriage he and his wife were 


called the handſome couple, and 
among the knights who walked in 
proceſſion at the inſtallation of the 
garter, in 1725, he was, next to the 
duke of Grafton and lord Tour! 
EP | hend, 


Person, DISPOSITION, &c. of Sir RoT Warvors. 


4, moſt diſtinguiſhed for his 
_ nce. As he advanced in 
vears he became extremely corpu- 
ſent and unwieldy. His counte- 
nance does not ſeem to have been 
remarkable for ſtrong traits. The 
features were regular; when he 
ſpoke, and particularly when he 
{niled, his phy ſioguomy was pleaſ- 
ing, benign, and enlightened : his 
eye was fall of ſpirit and fire, and 
his brow prominent and _— 

« His ſtyle of dreſs was uſually 

in and ſimple; a circumſtance 
which was not overlooked by the 
Craftſman, who thus holds him up 
to ridicule; * There entered a man 
{dreſſed ina plain habit, witha purſe 
(of gold in his hand. He threw 
{himſelf forward into the room in a 
bluff ruffianly manner, a ſmile, or 
gather a ſneer upon his counte- 
'nance.” His addreſs was ſo frank 
and open, his converſation ſo pleaſ- 
ing, and his manner fo faſcinatin 
that thoſe who lived with him in 
habits of intimacy adored him, thoſe 
who ſaw him occaſionally loved 
him, and even his moſt bitter op- 
ponents could not hate him. One 
of theſe did not heſitate to ſay of 
him, Never was a man in private 
life more beloved; and his enemies 
'allow no man did ever in private 
(life deſerve it more. He was hu- 
' mane and grateful, and a generous 
friend to all who he did not think 
would abuſe that friendſhip. This 
character naturally procured that 
attachment to his perſon, which 
' has been falſely attributed ſolely to 
a corrupt influence and to private 
*1ntereſt; but this ſhewed itſelf at a 
'time when theſe principles were 
very faint in their operation, and 
' when his ruin ſeemed inevitable.” 

„Good temper and equanimity 
vere his leading characteriſtics, and 
the placability imprinted on his 
countenance was nat belied by his 


[27] 
conduct. Of this diſpoſition, his 


8 rival, Pulteney, thought 
o highly, that, in a converſation 
with Johnſon, he ſaid, * Sir Robert 
was of a temper ſo calm and equal, 
* and ſo hard to be provoked, that 
© he was very ſure he never felt the 
© bittereſt in vectives againſt him for 
© half an hour,” ; 

« His deportment was manly and 


deciſive, yet affable and conde- 


ſcending; he was eaſy of acceſs; 
his manner of beſtowing a favour 
heightened the obligation; and his 
manner of declining was ſo gracious 
that few perſons went out of his 

company diſcontented. 

„Among thoſe parts of his con- 
vivial character which have attract- 
ed attention, his laugh is noticed 
for ſingular gaiety and heartineſs. 
His ſon familiarly obſerved to me, 
© It would have done you good to 
© hear him laugh.“ Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams ſays of him, that he 
laughed the heart's laugh.“ Ni- 
cholas Hardinge elegantly noticed 
its peculiarity, * proprioque vincit ſe- 
ria riſu. 

« His converſation was ſprightly, 
animated, and facetious, yet occa- 
fionally coarſe and vulgar, and too 
often licentious to an unpardonable 
degree. N 

« In company with women he 
aſſumed an air of gallantry, which 
even in his younger days was ill- 
ſuited to his manner and character, 
but in his latter years was — 
incompatible with his age and fi- 
gure. He affected in his conver- 

ation with the ſex a trifling levity; 
but his gaiety was rough and' boi- 
ſterous ; his wit too often coarſe 


and licentious. ; 127 
« If we may believe lord Cheſ- 
ter field, who knew him well, but 
whaſe pen was dipped in gall when 
he drew his character, His pre- 
© yailing weakneſs was to be thought 
*to 
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© to have a polite and happy turn to 
« oallantry, of which he had un- 
« doubtedly leſs than any man liv- 
© ing; it was his favourite and fre- 
« quent ſubject of converſation ; 
© which proved, to thoſe who had 
© any penetration, that it was his 
< prevailing weakneſs, and they ap- 
© plied to it with ſucceſs.” Pulteney 
alſo ſaid of him, * A writer who 
«* would tell him of his ſucceſs in his 
£ amours, would gain his confidence 
© in a higher degree than one who 
* commended the conduct of his ad- 
© miniſtration.” To this foible alſo a 
poetaſter, after ſpeaking of him 
under the name of fir Robert Braſs, 
alludes: | 


' © Nay, to divert the ſneering town, 


Is next a general lover grown, | 

Affects to talk of his amours, 

And boaſts of having ruin'd ſcores, 

While all who hear him bite the lip, 

And ſcarce with pain their laughter 

| keep.“ 
This foible he ſhared in com- 
mon with many able men, and par- 
ticularly with cardinal Richelieu, 
who piqued himſelf more on being 
a man of gallantry than on being a 
at miniſter. It is ſome conſo- 
Fation for perſons of inferior abili- 
ties, that men of ſuperior talents 
are not exempt from the infirmities 
of human. nature, and it is no un- 
common circumſtance, to prefer 
flattery on thoſe points in which 
we wiſh to excel, to juſt praiſe for 
thoſe in which we are known to 
excel, TP. 

« He is juſtly blamed for a want 
of political decorum, and for de- 
riding public ſpirit, to which Pope 

ludes: | 


© Would he oblige me, let me only find, 
He does not 'tlrink me, what he thinks 
mankind,” _. 
& Although it is not poſſible to 
juſtify him, yet this part of his con- 
duct has been greatly exaggerated. 


4 


The political axiom generally attri. al 
buted to him, that all men hays . 
their price, and which has been ſo 0: 
often repeated in verſe and proſe, he 
was perverted by leaving out the In 
word thoſe. Flowery oratory he he 
deſpiſed; he afcribed to the inte. m 
reſted views of themſelves or their m 
relatives, the declarations of pre. of 
tended patriots, of whom he faid, H 
All thoſe men have their price, e 
and, in the event, many of them x 
juſtified his obſervation. No man J 
was more ready to honour and do 0 
juſtice to ſincerity and conſiſtency, 1 
He always mentioned his friend the J 
duke of Devonſhire in terms of the 
higheſt affection and reſpect, and . 
even e- the uniform con- m 
duct of one of his conſtant oppo- n 
nents. I will not ſay,” he obſerv. Wil * 
ed, * who is corrupt, but I will fay In 
who is not, and that is Shippen.” a 
„His own conduct ſufficiently C 
belied the axiom erroneouſly im- * 
puted to him. He was conſiſtent t 
and uniform, never deviating in ſh 
one fingle inſtance from his attach- W 
ment to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 0 
He was neither awed by menaces E 
or ſwayed by corruption; he held I 
one line of conduct with unabating l 
perſeverance, and terminated his I 
political career with the ſame ſen- m 
timents of loyalty which diſtin- | 
guiſhed his outſet, hp I 
« He was naturally liberal, and \ 
even prodigal. His buildings at t 
Houghton were more magnificent 0 
than ſuited his circumſtances, and n 
drew on him great obloquy. He h 
felt the impropriety of this expen- a 
diture, and on ſeeing his brother's 1 
houſe at Wolterton, expreſſed his k 
wiſhes that he had contented him- 0 
ſelf with a fimilar ſtructure. The N 
following anecdote alſo ſhews that f 
he regretted his profuſion: fitting h 


by fir John Hynde Cotton, during 


the reign of queen Anne, and in 
8 9 , alu. 


iluſion to a ſumptuous houſe which 
ws then building by Harley; he 
obſerved, that to conſtruct a great 
houſe was a high act of imprudence 
n any miniſter, Afterwards, when 
he had pulled down the family 
nanſion at Houghton, and raiſed a 
magnificent edifice, being reminded 
of that obſervation by fir John 
Hynde Cotton, he readily acknow- 
kiged its juſtneſs and truth, but 
zided, © Your recollection is too 
hte, I wiſh you had reminded me 
(of it before I began building, it 
(might then have been of ſervice 
ito me,” W | 

His ſtyle of living was conſo- 
rant to the magnificence of his 
manſion, He had uſually two an- 
nual meetings at Houghton, the 
one in the ſpring, to which were 
nvited only the moſt ſelect friends 
and the leading members of the 
cabinet, continued about three 
weeks, The ſecond was in autumn, 
towards the commencement of the 
ſhooting ſeaſon. It continued fix 
weeks or two months, and was 
called the congreſs. At this time 
Houghton was filled with company 
from all parts. He kept a pub- 
lie table, to which all gentlemen 
in the county found a ready ad- 
miſſioͤn. 

„The expences of theſe meet - 
ings have been computed at 3zoool, 
Nothing could be more ill-judged 
than the enormous profuſion, ex- 
cept the company for which it was 
made, The mixed multitude con- 
liſted of his friends in both houſes, 
and of their friends. The noiſe and 
uproar, the waſte and confuſion, 
vere prodigious, The beſt friends 
of fir Robert Walpole in vain re- 
monſtrated againſt this ſcene of 
not and miſrule. As the miniſter 
himſelf was fond of mirth and 
Jollity, the conviviality of their 
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meetings was too frequently carried 
to exceſs, and lord Townſhend, 
whoſe dignity of deportment and 
decorum of character revolted a - 
gainſt theſe ſcenes, which he called 
the Bacchanalian orgies of Hough- 
ton, not unfrequently quitted Rain- 
ham during their continuance. But 
notwithſtanding theſe cenſures, and 
the impropriety of ſuch conduct, it 
undoubtedly gained and preſerved 
to the miniſter numerous adherents, 
who applauded a mode of living ſo 
analogous to the ſpirit of ancient 
hoſpitality, | | 
This profuſion would have 
been highly diſgraceful had it been 
attended with a rapacious diſpo- 
ſition, . On the contrary, he gave 
many inſtances of carelefsnefs and 
diſregard of his private fortune. 
He expended 14,0001, in building 
a new lodge in Richmond park; 
and when the king, on the death of 
Bothmar, in 1738, offered him the 
houſe in Downing: ſtreet, he refuſed 
it as his own, property, but accepted 
it as an appendage to the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer. 
He was, from his early youth, 
fond of the diverſions of the field, 
and retained this taſte till prevented 
by the infirmities of age. He was 
accuſtomed to hunt in Richmond 
park with a pack of beagles, On 
receiving a packet of letters he uſu- 
ally opened that from his game- 
keeper firſt; and he was fond of 
ſitting for his picture in his ſport- 
ing dreſs. He was, like chancellor 
Oxenſtiern, a ſound fleeper, and 
uſed to ſay, that he put off his 
cares with his cloaths.“ 

„His ſocial qualities were gene- 
rally acknowledged. He was ani- 
mated and lively in converſation, 
and in the moment of feſtivity rea- 
lifed the fine eulogium which Pope 
has given of him, 

© Seen 
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Seen him, I have, but in his happier 
hour : 
Of ſocial pleaſurc, . ill-exchang'd for 
power; 
Seen > uncumber'd with the venal 
tribe 
Smile without art, and win without a 
bribe.” 
Epilogue to the SATIRES. 
& To the virtues of fir Robert 
Walpole I feel regret in not being 
able to add that he was the patron 
of letters and the friend of ſcience. 
But he unqueſtionably does not de- 
ſerve that honourable appellation, 
and in this inſtance his rank in the 


temple of fame is far inferior to that 


of Halifax, Oxford, and Boling- 
broke. It is a' matter of wonder, 
that a miniſter who had received a 
learned education, and was no in- 


different ſcholar, ſhould have paid 


ſuch little attention to the muſes. 
- Nor can it be denied, that this neg- 
le& of men of letters was highly 
diſadvantageous to his admini- 
ſtration, and expoſed him to great 
obloquy. The perſons employed 
in juſtifying his meaſures, and re- 
pelling the. attacks of the oppo- 
fition, were by no means equal to 
the taſk of combating Pulteney, 
Bolingbroke, and Cheſterfield, thoſe 
Goliahs of oppoſition; and the po- 
litical pamphlets written in his de- 
fence, are far inferior in humour, 
argument, and ſtyle, to the publi- 
cations of his adverſaries. 

„% Pope has ably ſatiriſed the 
herd of political writers employed 
by the miniſter, firſt in the epilogue 
to the Satires, and in the Dunciad. 


© Next plung'd a feeble, but a defperate 
ack, 
| With each a fickly brother at his back: 
Sons of a day! juſt buoyant on the flood, 
Theſe number'd with the puppies in the 
mud, 
Aſk ye their names? I could as ſoon diſ- 
cloſe | 
The names of theſe blind puppies as of 
thoſe, 


Faſt by, like Niobe, (her children gone 
Sits mother Oſborne, ſtupify d to flone 
And monumental braſs this record bears 
Theſe are. —— ah, no, theſe were the 
gazetteers?? © | 


But that he did not wholly neg. 
lect literary merit, appears from 
the grateful ſtrains of the author of 
the Night Thoughts, for whom he 
procured a penſion from George 
the firſt, and which was increaſed 
at his ſuggeſtion by George the 
ſecond, to 260l. a year, at that time 


no inconſiderable reward, 


At this the muſe ſhal! kindle, and 
___ aſpire: 4 

My breaſt, O Walpole, glows with grate- 

ful fire, 

The ſtreams of royal bounty, turn'd by 

< - hee es, 

Refreſh the dry remains of poeſy. 

My fortune ſhews, when arts are Wal- 

pole's care, 
What flender worth forbids us to deſpair; 
Be .this thy partial ſmile from cenſure 

free; Ane 8 

"Twas meant for merit, though it fell on 

me.” 

The truth is, fir Robert Walpole 
did not delight in letters, and always 
conſidered poets as not men of 
buſineſs. He was often heard to 
ſay, that they were fitter for ſpecu- 
lation than for action, that they 
truſted to theory rather than to ex- 
perience, and were guided by prin- 
ciples inadmiſſible in practical life, 
His opinion was confirmed by the 
experience of his own time. Prior 
made but an indifferent negotiator; 
his friend Steele was wholly inca- 
pable of application, and Addiſon 
a miſerable ſecretary of ſtate, He 
was ſo fully impreſſed with theſe 
notions, that when he made Con- 


eve commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, 
- ſaid, * You will find he has no 


head for buſineſs.” 


Low perſons were employed 
by government, and profuſely paid, 
ſome of whom not unfrequently pro- 
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ted in private converſation, and 
wen in public clubs, difadvanta- 
ous reports of the miniſter, and 
%clared that high rewards induced 
them to write againſt their real ſen- 
ments. Several known diſſemi- 
nators of infidelity were engaged to 
defend his meaſures. Many warm 
remonſtrances were frequently made 
by the miniſter's. friends againſt 
emploving ſuch low mercenaries, 
but uſually diſregarded. -Some of 
theſe infignificant writers had fre- 
quent acceſs to him. Their delu- 
ive and encouraging accounts of 


perſons and things, were too often- 


more credited than the fincere and 
free intimations of thoſe who were 
more capable of giving accurate 
information. But this ſeems an 
zrror too common in miniſters : 
they prefer favourable accounts to 
diſmal truth, and readily believe 
what they wiſh to be true. | 
It is a natural curioſity to in- 
quire into the behaviour and occu- 
pations of a miniſter retired from 
buſineſs, and diveſted of that power 
which he had long enjoyed. Thoſe 
who admired his talents, while he 
iwayed ſenates and governed king- 
doms, contemplate him, 4 in their 
' mind's eye,” enjoying his retreat 
with dignity, and paſſing his leiſure 
hours with calmneſs and compla- 
cency, Yet nothing in general 1s 
more unſatisfactory than ſuch an 
inquiry, or more illuſive than ſuch 
a preconceived opinion, The well- 
known ſaying, that no man is a 
hero to his valet - de- chambre, 
may be applied with ſtri& juſtice 
to this caſe. Sir Robert Walpole 
experienced the truth of the obſer- 
vation, that a fallen miniſter is like 
2 profeſſed beauty, who has loſt 
her charms, and to whom the re- 
collection of oo conqueſts but 
a 
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Though he had not forgotten 
his claſſical attainments, he had 
little taſte for literary occupations. 
He once expreſſed his regret on 
this ſubje& to Fox, who was read= 
ing in the library at Houghton. I 
* wiſh,' he ſaid, I took as much 
delight in reading as you do, it 
* would be the means of alleviat- 
© ing many tedious hours in my 
© preſent retirement; but to my 
mis fortune I derive no pleaſure 
from ſuch purſuits.” On another 
occaſion, he ſaid to his ſon Horace, 
who, with a view to amuſe him, 
was preparing to read ſome hiſtori- 
cal n O] do not read 
* hiſtory, for that I know muſt be 
« falſe.” 

« His principal amuſement con- 
ſiſted in planting, obſerving the 
growth of his former plantations, 
and in ſeeing his fon Horace ar- 
range the fine collection of pictures 
at Houghton. He had a good taſte 
for painting, and his obſervations 
on the ſtyle of the reſpective ma- 
ſters were uſually judicious. 

„A letter which he wrote from 
Houghton to general Churchill, in 
1943, was much admired, as indi- 
cating a love of retirement, and 
contempt of paſt grandeur, Yet 
this letter ſtrikes me in a contrary 
light: it proves that he was weary 
of that repoſe which he affected to 
praiſe; and that he did not, as 
much as he profeſſed, taſte the 
charms of the inanimate world. 
The trite obſervation, that the 
beeches do not deceive, proves ei- 
ther that he regretted the times 
that were paſt, or that with all his 
penetration, he had not, when in 
power, made a juſt eſtimate of the 
deceitfulneſs and treachery of de- 
ee and courtiers. Houghton 

ad been either the temporary place 

of retirement from public buſineſs, 

or the ſcene of friendly gy" 
an 


[32] 


and convivial jollity, and neglect 
rendered it comparatively a ſoli- 


tude. He ſaw and felt this de 


ſertion with greater ſenſibility than 
became his good ſenſe; but in the 
calm and ſolitude of total retire- 
ment, ſuch diſagreeable reflections 
occur often and fink deep. _ The 
ſeaſon of natural gaiety was irreco- 
verably paſt, he laboured, under a 
painful diſtemper; the ill- aſſorted 
marriage of his eldeſt ſon, and em- 
barraſſed ſituation of his own af- 
fairs, preyed on his mind, and in- 
creaſed his dejection. FRY 
This ſtate of mind was natural. 
Every circumſtance muſt have ap- 
red unintereſting to a man, who, 
om the twenty-third year of his 
age, had been uniformly engaged in 
ſcenes of political exertion, who, 
from; the commencement of his 
11 career, had paſſed a 
ife of unremitting activity, and 
made a conſpicuous figure in tlie 
ſenate, and in the cabinet. 
« To him who had directed the 
helm of government in England, 
and whoſe deciſions affected the 
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intereſts of Europe in general, all 
ſpeculative opinions muſt have ap- 
peared dull. To him who had 
drawn all bis knowledge and expe. 
rience from practice, all theory 
muſt have appeared trifling or erro. 
neous. He who had fathomed the 
ſecrets of all the cabinets of Eu- 
rope, muſt have conſidered hiſtory 
as a tiſſue of fables, and have 
ſmiled at the folly of thoſe writers, 
who affected to penetrate into ſtate 
affairs, and account for all the mo. 
tives of action. He who had long 
been the diſpenfer of honours and 
wealth, muſt have perceived a wide 
difference between the cold ex- 
preſſions of duty and friendſhip, and 
the warm effuſions of that homage 
which ſelf-intereſt and hope inſpire 
in thoſe who court or expect fa- 
yours. He muſt have been di- 
veſted of human. paſſions, bad he 
not experienced ſome mortification 
in finding, that he had been in- 
debted to his ſituation for much of 
that obſequious regard which he 
had fondly thought was paid to his 
perſonal qualities.“ 
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CHARACTER of GAINSBOROUGH, 


[From the Fours Acts, &c. by WILLIAM Jacxs0N,] 


« FN the early part of my life I 
| I became acquainted with Tho- 


mas Gainſborough the painter; and 


as his character was, perhaps, better 
known to me than to any other 
perſon, I will endeavour to diveſt 
myſelf of every partiality, and ſpeak 
of him as he really was. I am the 
rather induced to this, by ſeeing ac- 
counts of him and his works given 
by people who were unacquainted 
with either, and, conſequently, have 
been miſtaken in both, 

« Gainſ{borough's profeſſion was 


painting, and muſic was his amuſe- 
ment—yet, there were times when 
muſic ſeemed to be his employ- 
ment, and painting his diverſion. 
As his ſkill in muſic has been cele- 


'brated, I will, before I ſpeak of him 


as a painter, mention what degree 
of merit he profeſſed as a muſician. 

« When I firſt knew him he lived 
at Bath, where Giardini had been 
exhibiting his then unrivalled pow- 
ers on the violin. His excellent 
performance made Gainſborough 


enamoured of that inſtrument ; and 
con- 
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conceiving, like the ſervant-maid 
in the Spectator, that the muſic lay 
in the fiddle, he was frantic until 
he poſſeſſed the very inſtrument 
which had given him ſo much 
pleaſure—but ſeemed much ſur- 
priſed that the muſic of it remained 
behind with Giardini! 

« He had ſcarcely recovered this 
ſhock (for it was a great one to 
lin), when he heard Abel on the 
viol· di- gamba. The violin was 
hung on the willow—Abels viol- 
di- gamba was purchaſed, and the 
houſe reſounded with melodious 
thirds and fifths from * morn to 
dewy eve!” Many an adagio and 
many a minuet were begun, but 
none completed—this was wonder- 
ful, as it was Abel's own inſtrument, 
and therefore ought to have pro- 
duced Abel's own muſic ! 

« Fortunately, my friend's paſ- 
fon had now a freſh object —Fiſ- 
cher's hautboy—but I do not re- 
collect that he deprived Fiſcher of 
bis inſtrument : and though he pro- 
cured a hautboy, I never heard 
him make the leaſt attempt on it. 
Probably his ear was too delicate 
to bear the diſagreeable ſounds 
which neceſſarily attend the firſt be- 
einnings on a wind-inſtrument. 
He ſeemed to content himſelf with 
whit he heard in public, and get- 
ting Fiſcher to play to him in pri- 
vate — not on the hautboy, but the 
violin—but this was a profound 
ſecret, for Fiſcher knew that his 
reputation was in danger if he pre- 
tended to excel on two inſtru. 
ments, 

„The next time I ſaw Gainſ- 
borough it was in the character of 
king David. He had heard a harp- 
er at Bath the performer was ſoon 
left harpleſs—and now Fiſcher, A- 
bel, and Giardini, were all for- 
gotten — there was nothing like 
rel and arpeggios! He really 

1798. 


ſtuck to the harp long enough to 
play ſeveral airs with variations, 
and, in a little time, would nearly 
have exhauſted all the pieces uſu- 
ally performed on an inſtrument 
incapable of modulation (this was 
not a pedal harp), when another 
viſit from Abel brought him back 
to the viol-di-gamba. 

« He now ſaw the imperfection 
of ſudden ſounds that inſtantly die 
away—if you wanted a faccato, it 
was to be had by a proper manage- 
ment of the bow, and you might 
alſo have notes as long as you 
pleaſe. The viol-di-gamba is the 
only inſtrument, and Abel the 
prince of muſicians ! 

« This, and occaſionally a little 
flirtation with the fiddle, continued 
ſome years; when, as ill-luck would 


have it, he heard Croſdill—but, by 


ſome irregularity of conduct, for 
which I cannot account, he neither 
took up, nor bought, the violon- 
cello. All his paſſion for the baſs 
was vented in deſcriptions of Croſ- 
dill's tone and bowing, which was 
rapturous and enthubaſtic to the 
laſt degree. 

« More years now paſſed away, 
when, upon ſeeing a theorbo in a 
picture of Vandyke's, he concluded 
(perhaps becauſe it was finely 
painted) that the theorbo muſt be 
a fine inſtrument. He recollected 
to have heard of a German pro- 
feſſor, who, though no more, I thall 
forbear to name—aſcended per va- 
rios gradus to his garret, where he 
found him at dinner upon a roaſted 
apple, and ſmoking a pipe— * * 
ſays he, *I am come to buy your 
© lute,” 

© To pay my lude!” | 

© Yes—come, name your price, 
© and here is your money.“ 

I cannod ſhell my lude!” 

© No, not for a guinea or two! 
© but by G- you muſt ſell it.” 

| C « May 


; (34) 


May lude iſh wert much mon- 


© nay! it iſh wert ten guinea.” 

„That it is — ſee, here is the 
© money.” 

Well, if I muſht—but you will 

not take it away yourſhelf ?? 

6 Yes, yes—good bye“ * * * 

(* After he had gone down he 
came up again.) 

* I have done but half my 
© errand, What is your lute worth, 
6 if I have not your book? 

* Whad poog, ' matſhter Cainf- 
© porough ?” | 

„Why, the book of airs you 
© have compoſed for the lute.” 

Ah, py cot, I can never part 
© wit my poog?” 

« Poh ! you can make another 
© at any time: this is the book I 
« mean” (putting it in his pocket). 

Ah, py cot, I cannot'— 

© Come, come, here's another 
© ten guineas for your book; ſo, 
© once more, good day t' ye. (De- 
* ſcends again, and again comes 
© up.) But what uſe is your book 
© to me, if I don't underſtand it? 
© And your lute—you may take it 
© again, if you won't teach me to 
* play on it. Come home with me, 
and give me my firſt lefſon.” 

IJ will 'gome to-marrow.“ 

© You muſt come now.“ 

] muſht treſs myſhelf.” 

© For what? You are the beſt 
© figure I have ſeen to-day.” 

* Ay muſit be ſhave. | 
I honour your beard ?? 

Ay muſht bud on my wik.” 

« D-n your wig! your cap 
© and beard become you! do you 
think, if Vandyke was to paint 
6 you. he'd let you be ſhaved??ꝰ 

“In this manner he frittered 
away his muſical talents; and 


though poſſeſſed of ear, taſte, and 


genius, he never had application 
enough to learn his notes. He 


corned to take the firit ſtep, the 
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ſecond was of courſe ont of his 
reach; and the ſummit became 
unattainable. oe 

As a painter, his abilities may 
be conſidered in three different de. 
partments, | — ; 

Portrait, 

& Landſcape, and | 

« Groups of figures—to which 
muſt be added his drawings, 

„ To take theſe in the above- 
mentioned order. | 

„The firſt conſideration in a 
portrait, eſpecially to the purehaſer, 
is, that it be a perfect hkeneſs of 
the ſitter in this reſpect his (kill 
was unrivalled. The next point is, 
that it is a good picture — here he 
has as often failed as ſucceeded, 
He failed by affecting a thin waſhy 
colouring, and a hatching ſtyle of 
penciling ; but. when, from acci- 
dent or choice, he painted in the 
manty ſubſtantial ſtyle of Vandyke, 
he was very little, if at all, his infe- 
rior. It ſhows a great defect in 
judgment to be from choice wrong, 
when we know what is right. Per- 
haps his beſt portrait is that known 
among the painters by the name of 
the Blue-boy; it was in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mr. Buttall, near New- 
port-market. 

There are three different eras 
in his landſcapes ; his firſt manner 


was an imitation of Ruyſdael, witn 


more various colouring ; the fe- 
cond was an extravagant looſenets 
of penciling,, which, though re- 
prehenſible, none but a great maſter 
can poſſeſs, His third manner was 
a ſolid firm ſtyle of touch. | 
« At this laſt period he poſſeſſed 
his greateſt powers, and was (what 
every painter is at ſome time or 
other) fond of varniſh. This pro- 
duced the uſual effects improved 
the picture for two or three months; 
then ruined it for ever! -With all 


his excellence in this branch of 4 
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art, he was a great manneriſt; but 
the worſt of his pictures have a 
value, from the facility of execution 
—which excellence I ſhall again 
mention. | | SU 

„His groups of figures are, for 
the moſt part, very pleaſing, though 
unnatural; for a town-girl, with 
her cloaths in rags, is not a ragged 
country-girl. —— this 
remark, there are numberleſs in- 
ſtances of his groups at the door of 
a cottage, or by a fire in a wood, 
xc. that are ſo pleaſing as to diſ- 
arm criticiſm; He ſometimes (like 
Murillo) gave intereſt to a ſingle 
figure: his Shepherd's boy, Wood- 
man, Girl and pigs, are equal to 
the beſt pictures on ſuch ſubjects. 
His Fighting-dogs, Girl warming 
herſelf, and ſome others, ſhow his 
great powers in this ſtyle of paint- 
ing. The very diſtinguiſhed rank 
the Girl and pigs held at Mr, Ca- 
lonne's ſale, in company with ſome 
of the beſt pictures of the | beſt 
maſters, will fully juſtify a com- 
mendation which might elſe ſeem 
extravagant. c 

« If I were to reſt his reputation 
upon one point, it ſhould be on 
his drawings, No man ever poſ- 
ſeſſed methods ſo various in pro- 
ducing effect, and all excellent; 
his waſhy, hatching ſtyle, was here 
in its proper element. The ſubject 
which is ſcarce enough for a pic- 
ture, is ſufficient for a drawing, and 
tie haſty looſe handling, which in 
painting is poor, is rich in a tranſ- 
parent waſh of biſtre and Indian 
ink. Perhaps the quickeſt effects 
ever produced were in ſome of his 
drawings ; and this leads me to 
take up again his facility of exe- 
cution. | 

„Many of his pictures have no 
other merit than this facility; and 
yet, having it, are undoubtedly va- 
luable. His drawings almoſt reſt 


norant of their value. 


[3s] 


on this quality alone for their value; 
but poſſeſſing it in an eminent de- 
gree, (and as no drawing can have 
any merit where it is wanting,) his 
works, therefore, in this branch of 
the art, approach nearer to per- 
fection than his paintings. 

& If the term Facility explain not 


itſelf; inſtead of a definition, L 


will illuſtrate it. 

« Should' a performer of mid- 
dling execution on the violin con- 
trive-to get through his piece, the 
moſt that can be ſaid is, that he has 
not failed in his attempt. Should 
Cramer perform the ſame muſic, 
it would be ſo much within his 
powers, that it would be executed 
with eaſe. Now, the ſuperiority 
of pleaſure, which ariſes from the 
execution of a Cramer, is enjoyed 
from the facility of a Gainſborough, 
A poor piece performed by one, or 
a poor ſubje& taken by the other, 

ive more pleaſure by the manner 
in which they are treated, than a 
ood piece of muſic, and a ſublime 
ubje& in the hands of artiſts that 
have not the means by which ef- 
fects are produced, in ſubjection to 
them, To a good painter or mu- 
fician this illuſtration was needleſs; 
and yet, by them only, perhaps, it 
will be felt and underſtood. 

« By way of addition to this 
ſketch of Gainſborough, let me 
mention a few miſcellaneous parti- 
culars. 

He had no reliſh for hiſtorical 
painting; he never ſold, but always 
gave away his drawings, commonly 
to perſons who were perfectly ig- 
He hated 
the harpſichord and the piano» 
forte. He diſliked ſinging, parti- 
cularly in parts. He deteſted read- 
ing; but was fo like Sterne in his 
Letters, that, if it were not for an 
originality that could be copied 
from no one, it might be ſuppoſed 
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that he had formed his ſtyle upon a 
cloſe imitation of that author. He 
had as much pleaſure in looking at 
2 violin as in hearing it—I have 
ſeen him for many minutes ſurvey- 
ing, in ſilence, the perfections of 
an inſtrument, from the juſt pro- 
portion of the model, and beauty of 
the workmanſhip,  _ 

« His converſation was ſprightly, 
but licentious; his favourite ſub- 
zects were muſic and painting, 
which he treated in a manner pecu- 
liarly his own. The common to- 
pics, or any of a ſuperior caſt, he 
thoroughly hated, and always inter- 
rupted by ſome ſtroke of wit or 
humour. ; 

The indiſcriminate admirers of 
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my late friend will conſider this 
ſketch of his character as far he. 
neath his merit; but it muſt be re. 
membered, that my wiſh was not to 
make it perfect, but juſt, The 
ſame principle obliges me to add, 
that as to his common acquaintance 
he was ſprightly and agreeable, ſo 
to his intimate friends he was fin. 


cere and honeſt, and that his heart 


was always alive to every feeling of 
honour and generoſity. | 

« He died with this expreſſion, 
We are all going to Heaven, and 
«* Vandyke is of the party ſtrongly 
expreſſive of a good heart, a quiet 
conſcience, and a love for his pro- 
feſſion, which only left him with 
his life.“ Tos A 


BioGR APHICAL AccounT of Da. ENFIELD. 


[From the Mxnotzs of the Aut not, by J. Arxin, M. D. prefixed to 
the firſt Volume of Sermons on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, by W. Ex- 


FIELD, LL. D.] 


4e HE Rev. William Enfield, 
LL. D. was born at Sud- 


dury in Suffolk, on March 29, 1741, 


O. 8. In common with many 
other characters of moral and li- 
terary excellence, it was his lot to 
come into the world deſtitute of 
the advantages of birth or fortune. 
His parents were in a humble con- 
dition of life, which they rendered 
reſpectable by their virtues. His 
early education was probably on 
the narrow ſcale marked out by his 
circumſtances. By his amiable diſ- 
poſition and promiſing parts he re- 
commended himſelf to the Rev. 
Mr. Hextall, the diſſenting mini- 
ſter of the place, who treated him 
with peculiar notice, and took 
pleaſure in forming his youthful 
mind. He particularly awakened 


in him a ſenſibility to the beauties 
of our principal poets; among 
whom, Akenſide, by the charms of 
his verſification, and the exalted 
tone of his philoſophy, was a pe- 
culiar favourite both with the 1n- 
ſtructor and the pupil. It appears 
to me no e ſuppoſition 
that to his early fondneſs for this 
author, Dr. Enfield was indebted, 
more than to any other fingle cir- 
cumſtance, for that uniform pu- 
rity of language, that entire free- 
dom from any thing like vulganty, 
as well in converſation as in wlt- 
ing, by which he was ever diſtin- 
guiſhed, Mr. Hextall's good opt- 
nion was probably the chief cauſe 
of his being devoted to the chriſtian 
miniſtry, In his 14th year he was 


ſent to the academy at Daventry, 
then 
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then conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Aſhworth. At this ' ſeminary he 
paſſed through the uſual courſe of 
preparatory me for the pulpit. 
Of his academical character I know 
no more than that he was always 
conſpicuous for the elegance of his 
compoſitions ; and that he was a- 
mong the number of thoſe ſtudents 
whole inquiries led them to adopt 
a leſs rigid ſyſtem of chriſtianity 
than was the eſtabliſhed doctrine of 
the place, 

« It was a ſtriking proof of the at- 
trations he poſſeſſed as a preacher, 
and as an amiable man in ſociety, 
that almoſt immediately on leaving 
the academy he was invited to un- 
dertake the office of fole miniſter 
to the congregation of Benn's Gar- 
den in Liverpool, one of the moſt 
reſpectable among the diſſenters. 
To that ſituation he was ordained 
in November 1763; and in a town 
abounding with agreeable ſociety, 
and diſtinguiſhed by liberal ſenti- 
ments and hoſpitable manners, he 
paſſed ſeven of the happieſt years 
of his life. He married, in 1767, 
Mary, the only daughter of Mr. 
Holland, draper in Liverpool ; and 
a moſt cordial union of thirty years 
gave full proof of the felicity of his 
choice, Though greatly engaged 
both in the pleaſant 1 of 
ſociety, and in the ſerious duties of 
his office, he commenced in this 
place his literary career with two 


volumes of ſermons, printed in 


1768 and 1770, which were very 
favourably received by the public. 
Their pleaſing moral ſtrain, mark- 
ed by no ſyſtematic peculiarities, ſo 

- general uſe, 
that many congregations, beſides 
that in which they were originally 
preached, had the benefit of the in- 
ſtruction they conveyed. A col- 
lection of hymns, for the uſe of 
his congregation, and of family 
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prayers of his own compoſition, for 
private uſe, further added to his 
profethonal and literary reputation. 

« On the death of the Rev. Mr. 
Seddon of Warrington, Mr. Enfield 
was one of the firſt perſons thought 
of by the truſtees of the academi- 
cal inſtitution founded in that place, 
to ſucceed him in the offices of tu- 
tor in the belles-lettres, and of re- 
ſident conductor of the diſcipline, 
under the title of Rector Academiæ. 
With reſpect to his fitneſs for the 
firſt no doubt could be entertained. 
The ſecond was an untried exer- 
tion, depending for its ſucceſs upon 
qualities of temper rarely meetin 
in one individual. Whatever coul 
be effected by thoſe amiable endow- 
ments which conciliate affection, 
might be hoped from one who was 
become the delight of a large cir- 
cle of acquaintance; but in thoſe 
emergencies where firmneſs, reſo- 
lution, and a kind of dignified ſe- 
verity of conduct might be requi- 
ſite, there was cauſe to apprehend a 
failure, He had his miſgivings, 
but they were overcome by the en- 
couragement and importunity of 
friends; and the offered ſituation 
was in ſeveral reſpects ſuch as 
might flatter a young man, fongl of 
literary ſociety, and ambitious of a 
proper field for the diſplay of his 
talents, He accepted it, together 
with the office of miniſter to the 
diſſenting congregation of War- 
rington. The occupations in which 
he engaged were extenſive and com- 
ee, but no man had ever a 

etter right to confide in his own 
induſtry and readineſs. 

« Every one acquainted with the 
attempts that have been made by 
the diſſenters to inſtitute places of 
education for the advanced periods 
of youth, muſt have been ſenfible 
of the extreme difficulty of —_— 
the liberal plan of a collegiate life 
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with ſuch a ſyſtem of internal diſ- 
cipline as ſhall ſecure ſobriety of 


manners, and diligence in the pur- 
ſuit of ſtndy. Thoſe ſanctions 
which, however imperfectly, ſerve 
as engines of government in ſemi- 
naries eſtabliſhed by the ſtate, muſt 
ever be wanting in private inſtitu- 
tions, which cannot annex to the 
groſſeſt violation of their laws a 
higher penalty than ſimple expul- 
ſion, followed by no difabilities or 
deprivations, and probably held ex- 
tremely cheap by thoſe who have 


moſt deſerved it, Warrington had 
a full ſhare of this difficulty; and 


alſo laboured under others, which 
rendered its exiſtence, though at 
times it appeared flouriſhing and 
reſpectable, little better than a long 
ſtruggle againſt incurable diſeaſe. 
The efforts of Dr, Enfield were 
faithfully joined, with thoſe of his 
colleagues, to ſupport its credit, 


and to remedy evils as they occur. 


red. His diligence was exemplary ; 
his ſervices as a public and private 
tutor were numerous and valuable ; 
his attention to diſcipline was, at 
leaſt, uninterrupted ; but it may be 


acknowledged that the arduous polt 


of domeſtic ſuperintendant, and en- 
forcer of the laws, was nat that for 
which he was beſt calculated. 80 
ſenſible, indeed, was he of his de- 
ficiency in this reſpect, and fo 
much did he find his tranquillity in- 
jured by the ſcenes to which he was 


expoſed, that he made a very ſe- 


rious attempt to free himſelf from 
the burden, by reſigning this part 
of his charge; and it was only af- 
ter the failure of various applica- 
tions by the truſtees to engage a 
ſucceſſor, that he ſuffered himſelf 
to be perfuaded to retain it. In 
fine, the criſis of the inſtitution ar- 
rived in 1783, and its embarraſſ- 
ments were cured by its diſſolution. 

„% However tollſome and auxious 


this period of Dr. Enfield's life 


might have been, it was that of ra. 


pid mental improvement. By the 
company he kept, and the bufineſs 
he had to go through, his faculties 
were ſtrained to full exertion :; nor 
was it only as a tutor that he em- 


ployed his talents ; he greatly ex- 


tended his reputation as a writer,” 
„On a vacancy in the mathema. 


tical department of the academy it 


was found impracticable to give 
adequate encouragement from the 
funds it poſſeſſed to a ſeparate tutor 


in that branch. Dr. Enfield was 


therefore ſtrongly urged to under. 
take it; and by the hard ſtudy of 
one vacation he qualified himſelf 
to ſet out with a new claſs, which 
he inſtructed with great clearneſs 
and precifion ; himſelf advancing 
in the ſcience in proportion to the 
demand, till he became a very ex- 
cellent teacher in all the parts 
which were requiſite in the acade« 
mical courſe. 

„The degree of doctor of laws, 
which added a new title 1o his 
name during his reſidence at War- 


rington, was conferred upan him 


by the univerſity of Edinburgh, 

« After the diſſolution of the a- 
cademy, Dr. Enfield remained twa 
years at Warrington, occupied in 
the education of private puplls, a 
ſmall number of whom he took as 
boarders, and in the care of his con- 
gregation. For the inſtruction of 
the latter he drew up a ſeries of diſ. 
courſes on the principal incidents 
and moral precepts of the goſpel, 
in which he diſplayed both his ta- 
lents as a commentator, and his {kill 
in expanding into general leſſons of 
conduct, thoſe hints and particular 
obſervations which occur in the ſa- 


cred narratives. This will not be 


an improper place to give ſome ac- 


count of Dr. Enfield's character as 


a preacher and a divine, His man- 
| ner 
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ner of delivery was grave and im- 
preſſve, affecting rather a tenor of 
uniform dignity than a variety of 
expreſion, for which his voice was 
not well calculated, It was en- 
tirely free from what is called zone, 
and though not highly animated, 
was by no means dull, and never 
careleſs or indifferent. As to his 
matter, it was almoſt excluſively 
that of a moral preacher. Religion 
was to him rather a principle than 
2 ſentiment ; and he was more ſoli- 
citous to dednce from it a rule of 
life, enforced by its peculiar ſanc- 
tions, than to elevate it into a 
ſource of ſublime feeling. Deſpiſ- 
ing ſuperſtition, and fearing en- 
thuſiaſm, he held as of inferior va- 
lue every thing in religion which 
could not ally itſelf with morality, 
and condeſcend to human uſes. 
His theological ſyſtem was purged 
of every myſterious or unintelligi- 
ble propoſition z it included no- 
thing which appeared to him irre- 
concileable with ſound philoſophy, 
and the moſt rational opinions con- 
cerning the divine nature and per- 
ſections. Poſſibly the teſt of ra- 
tionality might with him ſuperſede 
that of literary criticiſm. It will 
be ſeen from the ſubjects ſelected 
for publication, that moral topics 
were much more congenial to 
him than doctrinal ones; and his 
character as a public inſtructor 
_ muſt be derived from the manner 
in which he has treated theſe. 
Probably it will be ſound that 
ſcarcely any writer has entered with 
more delicacy into the minute and 
leſs obvious points of morality— 
has more ſkiltully marked out the 
nice diſcriminations of virtue and 
vice, of the fit and unfit. He has 
not only delineated the path of the 
ſtrictly right, but of the amiable 
and becoming, He has aimed at 
rendering mankind not only mu- 
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tually ſerviceable, but mutually a- 
greeable; and has delighted in 
painting true goodneſs with all thoſe 
colours which it was faid of old 
would make her ſo enchanting 
ſhould ſhe ever become viſible to 
mortal eves, 

It will, perhaps, be expected 
that ſomething ſhould be ſaid of 
Dr. Enfield in the peculiar charac- 
ter of a diſſenter. To diſſent was 
by no means a part of his natural 
diſpoſition ; on the -contrary, he 
could not without a ſtruggle differ 
from thoſe whom he ſaw dignified 
by ſtation, reſpectable for learning 
and morals, and amiable in the in- 
tercourſe of ſociety. Nor was the 
voice of authority, when mildly 
and reaſonably exerted, a fignal to 
him of reſiſtance, but rather a call 
to acquieſcence. It is therefore not 
to be wonderdltat, that there was a 
period in his life when he looked 
towards the religious eſtabliſhment 
of his country with a wiſh that no 
inſuperable barrier ſhould exiſt to 
the excluſion of thoſe who, with- 
out violating the abſolute dictates 
of conſcience, might defire to join 
it. Inclined by temper and ſyſtem 
to think well of mankind, and to 
entertain ſanguine hopes of their 
progreſs towards truth and reaſon, 
he could not bring himſelf to ima- 
gine that the active efforts (which 
we may all remember) of many ex- 
cellent perſons to produce a further 
reſorm in the Engliſh church, and 
render the terms of entrance into 
its miniſtry more eaſy and liberal, 
would in the end fail of their ef- 
fet. This idea dwelt long and 
weightily on his mind, and diſpoſed 
him rather to regard the confor- 
mities, than the differences, be- 
tween ſyſtems which he expected 
to ſee continually more nearly ap- 
proaching each other. Moreover, 
the correct and elegant language, 
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and the manly ſtrain of morality, 
which then characteriſed the pulpit 
compoſitions of the moſt eminent 
of the clergy, commanded his en- 
tire approbation ; and he thought 
that a mutual oblivion of topics of 
controverſy might take place, from 
a conſent in all friends of rational 
religion to confine their public diſ- 
courſes to ſubjects on which no 
differences exiſted between them. 
He lived, however, to ſee all his 
expectations of this amicable u- 
nion fruſtrated—to ſee hierarchiczl 
claims maintained more dogmati- 
cally than before—-and the chief 
ſtreſs of religion placed upon thoſe 
doctrines in which the Engliſh 
church-articles moſt differ from the 
opinions of that claſs of diſſenters 
to which he belonged. He lived, 
therefore, to become a more decid- 
ed ſeparatiſt than e er; and I am 
fure, that for many years before his 
death, though all his perſonal can- 
dour and good-will towards the op- 


poſite party remained, no conſidera- 


tion would have induced him to 
range himſelf under its banners. 
The rights of private judgment and 
public diſcuſſion, and all the ſunda- 
mental points of civil and religious 


liberty, were become more and 


more dear to him; and he aſſerted 
them with a courage and zeal which 
ſeemed ſcarcely to have belonged to 
his babitual temper, A very man- 
Iy diſcourſe, which he publiſhed in 
1788, on the hundredth anniverſa- 
ry of the revolution, ſufficiently 
teſtifies his ſentiments on theſe im- 
portant ſubjects, 

« It is now time to return to bio- 
graphical narra:ive. In 1785, re- 
ceiving an invitation from the octa- 
gon-diſſenting congregation at Nor- 
wich, a ſociety with whom any man 
might eſteem it an honour and hap- 

ineſs to be connected, he accepted 
it, under the condition of reſiding 


at a ſmall diſtance from the city, 
and continuing his. plan of dome. 
tic education. He firſt ſettled at 
the pleaſant village of Thorpe ; but 
at length he found it more conve. 
nient to remove to Norwich itſelt. 
Though he was eminently happy 
in his mode of educating a ſmall 
number, of which ſeveral ſtriking 
examples might be adduced, yet, 
like moſt who have adopted that 
plan, he found that the difficulty of 
ecping up a regular ſupply of pu- 
pils, and the unpleaſant reſtraint a. 
ring from a party of young men, 
ſo far domiciliated, that they left 
neither time nor, place for family 
privacy, more than - compenſated 
the advantages to be derived from 
ſuch an employment of his talents, 
He finally removed, therefore, to a 
ſmaller habitation, entirely declin- 
ed. receiving boarders, and only 
gave private inſtructions to two or 
three ſelect pupils a few hours in the 
forenoon. At length he determin- 
ed to be perfectly maſter of his own 
time, and to give to his family, 
friends, and ſpontaneous literary 
purſuits, all the leiſure he poſſeſſed 
from his profeſſional duties. The 
circumſtances of his family con- 
firmed him in this reſolution. He 
was the father of two ſons and three 
daughters, all educated under bis 
own eye; and had he had no other 
examples to produce af. his power 
of making himſelf at the ſame time 
a friend and a tutor—of conciliat- 
ing the moſt tender affection with 
ready and undeviating obedience 
— his children would, by all wha 
know them, be admitted as ſuff- 
cient proofs of this happy art. They 
became every thing that their pas 
rents could wiſh ;—but the eldeſt 
ſon, after paſſing with uncommon 
reputation through his clerkſhip to 
an attorney (Mr. Roſcoe, of Liver 
pool), and advancing fo far in bis 
profcl+ 
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ſeſional career as to be appoint- 

when juſt of age, town-clerk 
of Nottingham, was ſuddenly 
faatched away by a fever. The 
goctor bore his grievous loſs with 
exemplary reſignation; but the 
fruggle produced effects on his 
health which alarmed his friends. 
Symptoms reſembling thoſe of the 
fatal diſeaſe termed angina pectoris 
came on; indeed, it may be ſaid, 
that he really laboured under an in- 
cipient ſtate of this diſorder. But 
time, medicine, and happier ſub- 
jets of reflection, reſtored him to 
health and cheerfulneſs. He had 
the felicity of ſeeing two of his 
daughters moſt defirably ſettled in 
marriage. His remaining ſon bid 
fair to become all that the other 
had been, He was, therefore, fully 
entitled to enjoy himſelf in the do- 
meſtic freedom he loved, and to 
confine his future exertions to thoſe 
lettered employments which, to one 
of his induſtrious habits, were ne- 
ceſſary to give a zeſt to ſocial re- 
laxation. 

He had not vet completely de- 
tached himſelf from the buſineſs of 
tuition, when he undertook the 
moſt laborious of his literary taſks, 
an abridgment of Bracker's Hiſ- 
* tory of Philoſophy,” This work 
appeared in two volumes, 4to. in the 
year 1791, and would alone have 
been ſufficient to eſtabliſh the wri- 
ter's character as a maſter of the 
middle ſtyle of compoſition, and as 
a judicious ſelector of what was 
moſt valuable in the repreſentation 
of manners and opinions, The 0- 
riginal work has obtained a high 
reputation among the learned, for 
the depth of its reſearches, and the 
liberality of its ſpirit ; but its Latin 
ſtyle is involved and prolix, and the 
heavineſs that pervades the whole 
has rendered it rather a book for 
occalional conſultation than for di- 


rect peruſal, Dr, Enfield's abridge- 
meut is a work equally inſtructive 
and agreeable; and it may be pro- 
nounced that the tenets of all the 
leading ſes of philoſophers were 
never before in the Engliſh lan- 
guage diſplayed with ſuch elegance 
and perſpicuity, It was, indeed, his 
peculiar talent to arrange and ex- 
preſs other men's ideas to the great- 
elt advantage. His ſtyle, chaſte, 
clear, correct, free from all atfecta- 
tion and ſingularity, was proper 
for all topics ; and the ſpirit of me- 
thod and order which reigned in 
his own mind, communicated itſelf 
to every ſubject which he touched 
upon. Theſe qualities, together 
with that candour which was inter- 
woven in his very conſtitution, e- 
ſpecially fitted him to take a part in 
a literary journal; and to one of the 
moſt reſpectable of theſe works he 
was long a conſiderable contributor. 
The ;nſlitution of a new magazine, 
under the name of the Monthly, 
which in its plan embraced a larger 
circle of original literature than 
uſual with theſe miſcellanies, en- 
gaged him to exerciſe his powers as 
an eſſayiſt on a variety of topics; 
and the papers with which he en- 
riched it, under the title of van 
irer, obtained t applauſe from 
the manly 2 — ſenti- 
ment, and the correct eleganee of 

their language. Nb 
Thus did his latter years glide 
on, tranquil and ſerene, in the bo- 
ſom of domeſtic comfort, ſurround- 
ed by friends to whom he became 
continually more dear, and in the 
midſt of agreeable occupations. So 
well confirmed did his healthappear, 
and ſo much did he feel himſelf in 
the full vigour and maturity of his 
powers, that he did not heſitate, in 
the year 1796, to aſſociate himſelf 
with the writer of this account, one 
of his oldeſt and moſt intimate com- 
panions, 
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panions, in a literary undertaking 


of great magnitude, which looked. 
to a diſtant period for its comple- 


tion, Were it not the duty of mor- 


tals to employ their talents in the 


way they can approve, without re- 
garding- contingencies which they 
can neither foreſee nor overrule, 
ſuch an engagement, in perſons de- 
ſcending into the vale of years, 
might be accuſed of preſumption ; 
but it implied in them no more than 
a reſolution to a& with diligence as 
long as they ſhould be permitted to 
at—to work while it is called to- 
day, mindful of that approaching 


night when no man can work. 


The compoſition, that of a General 
Biographical Didi ionary, proved ſo 
agreeable to, Dr. Enfield, that he 


was often heard to ſay, his hours of 


ſtudy had never paſſed ſo pleaſantly 
with him; and the progreſs he 
made was proportioned to hts 1n- 
duſtry and good-will. Every cir- 
cumſtance ſeemed to promiſe him 
years of comfort in ſtore, He was 
happy himſelf, and imparted that 
happineſs to all who came within 
the ſphere of his influence. But 
an incurable diſeaſe was in the 
mean time making unſuſpected ad- 
vances. A ſcirrhous contraction of 
the rectum, denoting itſelf only by 
ſymptoms which he did not under- 
ſtand, and which, therefore, he im- 
perfectly deſcribed to his medical 
friends, was preparing, without 

in or general diſeaſe, to effect a 
ſudden and irrefifiible change. The 
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very day before this diſorder mani. 
feſted itſelf he was complimented 
on his cheerful ſpirits, and healthy 
looks, and himſelf confeſſed that 


he had nothing, bodily or mental, 


of which he ought to complain, 
But the obſtruction was now form. 
ed. A ſickneſs came on, the pro- 
per functions of the inteſtines were 
ſuſpended, nothing was able to 
give relief; and after a week, paſſed 
rather in conſtant uneaſineſs than in 
acute pain, with his faculties entire 
nearly to the laſt, foreſeeing the fa- 
tal event, and meeting it with man- 
ly fortitude, he ſunk in the arms of 


his children and friends, and ex- 


pired without a ſtruggle. This ca- 
taſtrophe took place on Nov. 3, 
1797, in the fifty-ſeventh year of 
his life. The deep regrets of all 
who knew him of thoſe the moſt 
to whom he was beſt known—ren- 
der it unneceſſary to enter into any 
further defcription of a character, 
the eſſence of which was to be amia- 
ble. A man's writings have often 
proved very inadequate teſts of his 
diſpoſitions. Thoſe of Dr. En- 
field, however, are not. They 
breathe the very fpirit of his gen- 
tle and generous ſoul, He loved 
mankind, and wiſhed nothing fo 
much as to.render them the worthy 
objects of love. This is the lead - 
ing character of the diſcourſes 
ſelected for publication; as it is, 
indeed, of all he compoſed. May 
their effect equal the moſt ſanguine 
wiſhes of their benevolent author!“ 
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1 
* from the firſt Volume of a Tour IN SWITZERLAND, &c. by HeLew 
5 MARIA WILLIAMs.] 


| E ſtaid long enough at 
Zuric to viſit its firlt lite- 
ary ornament Lavater. It being 
own that he is willing to receive 


quietude; but when he ſmiles, his 
countenance becomes lighted up 


with an expreſſion of ſweetneſs and 


intelligence. 


to langere, no traveller of any let- © There is a ſimple eloquence in 
ed wed curiofity paſſes through the his converſation, an effuſion. of the 
in urn, without paying him the ho- heart extremely attractive: he 


of mts and engravings, of which he which I in vain begged a Swiſs gen- 
x. a conſiderable collection, form- tleman, who was of our party, to 
4. #7 complete ſtudy of the ever- tranſlate for me: he told me, that. 
3, zryiag expreſfion of the human for the moſt part the German 
of lee divine. Some very wiſe men, words Lavater employed were com- 
all no admit of no ſcope to that fa- pound-epithets of his own framing, 
Mt aly of the mind called imagi- which bad peculiar energy as he 
n tion, and are for ever bringing uſed them, but which would be 
1 xery theory to the ſquare and the quite vapid and ſpiritleſs in tranſ- 
1 ompaſs, conſider his ſyſtem of lation. 

* yognomy as the fantaſtic viſion „The great rule of moral con- 
* dan heated brain; byt though it duct, Lavater ſaid, in his opinion, 
10 my be difficult, it is ſurely inge- was, next to God, to reſpect time. 
* tons and intereſting to attempt re- Time he conſidered as the moſt 
oy Wh icing to rules a ſcience, which valuable of human treaſures, and 
by tems to be founded in nature. It any waſte of it as in the higheſt 
4 kſurely curious to analyſe what it degree immoral. He riſes every 
ſo s{o eaſy to feel, the charm of that morning at the hour of five ; and 
y emreſſion, which is the emanation though it would be a reeable to 
J. moral qualities; that undefinable him to breakfaſt immediately after 
8 rice which is not beauty, but riſing, makes it an invariable rule 
55 hnething more; without which to earn that repaſt by ſomę pre- 
y Is enchantments loſe their power vious labour ; ſo that if by acci- 
e Wh faſcination, and which can ſhed dent the reſt of the day is ſpent to 
1 


nage of a viſit. 
« He received us in his library, 
thich was hung thick with por- 


n animated glow, a ſpark of divi- 

ltr, over the features of deformity ; 

Mind, mind alone, bear witneſs earth, 
and heaven, 

The living fountain in itſelf contains 

Ul beauteous and ſublime.” 

* Lavater is a venerable-looking 
ad man, with a ſharp long face, 
.h features, and a wrinkled brow: 
te is tall, thin, and intereſting in 


his bgure ; when ſerious he has a 
wok of melancholy, aimoſt of in- 


ſpeaks French with ſome difficulty, 
and whenever he is at a loſs for an 
expreſſion has recourſe to German, 


no uſeful purpoſe, ſome portion of 
it may at leaſt be ſecured beyond 
the interruptions of chance. 

« Lavater gave us a moſt pleaſ- 
ing account of morals in Zuric, 
He had been a preacher of the 
goſpel, he ſaid, in that town thirty 
years; and ſo incapable were the 
citizens of any ſpecies of corrup- 
tion, that he ſhould have rendered 
himſelf ridiculous had he ever dur. 
ing that long period preached a 

ſermon 


\ 
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ſermon againſt it, ſince it was a 
vice unknown. * At what a di- 
ſtance,” thought I, *am J arrived 
© from London and Paris.” 
„When we took our leave of 
Lavater, he begged we would write 
our names and place of abode in a 
book, which he appropriates to the 
uſe of inſcribing the long liſt of his 
foreign viſitors An hour after my 
return from his houſe he came to 
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ſtudy ; he ſeemed to think right 
a d wrong, in hiſtorical fact, of 
far leſs importance than right aud 
wrong in religious ſentiment; and 
above all, in human action. There 
_ more of feeling than of logic 
in his concluſions; and he appear. 
ed to have taken leſs pains to exa. 
mine religion, than to apply its 
precepts to the regulation of thoſe 
frailties and paſſions of the human 


pay me a viſit, which I was taught heart, the traces of which, hidden p 
to confider as an unuſual compli- from others, he had marked with 
ment, fince it is his general rule not ſuch admirable accuracy in the (Fr 
to return the viſits of ftrangers. character and expreſſion of out. , 
Religion was the theme of his diſ- ward forms. For myſelf, J own 
courſe, and he talked of its plea- the ſolemn, meek, affectionate en- " 
fures, its conſolations, and its preſſion of Lavater's pious ſenti. 
; hopes, with a ſolemn ſort of enthu- ments, were peculiarly ſoothing to a 
| ſiaſtic fervor, which ſhewed how my feelings, after having been ſo re 
; much his heart was intereſted in the long ſtunned with the cavils of — 
; ſubject, and how warmly his ſenfi- French philoſophers, or rather the I 
g bility was awake to devotional feel- impertinent comments of their dil. ad 
ings, Although his zeal was not ciples, who are ſo proud of their = 
J without knowledge, yet it was ſcepticiſm, that they are for ever (01 
ſomewhat difficult to diſcover what obtruding it in converſation. The 0 
was his ſyſtem of belief: whether number of thoſe diſciples is aug- 1 
he was of Paul or Apollos, a fol- mented fince the revolution, which = 
lower of Calvin according to the has ſpread far and wide the writings Vl 
eſtabliſhed creed of the Swiſs of Kouſſeau and Voltaire; and * 
church, or whether he was not in every Frenchman, after having read by 
ſome ſort the framer of a new doc- thoſe authors, though he may nei. * 
trine himſelf. ther have taſte enough to admire be 
« One of my fellow-travellers, the charms of their genius, or vir. ni 
who was anxious to wreſt from the tue to feel the philanthropy of : 
venerable paſtor his confeſſion of their ſentiments, has, at leaſt, ac- 1 
faith, brought in review before him quired ſufficient knowledge to aſ- 5 
the various opinions of the fathers, 7 the appellation of phi o_ k 
orthodox and heretic; from Juſtin and prove his claim to that title by xr 
Martyr and Origen, down to the enliſting himſelf under the banner 
biſhop of St. David's and Dr. of infidelity, without knowing the 1 


Prieſtley. But Lavater did not ap- uſe of his arms.“ 


pear to have made polemics his 


ME valley of Kaſhmire is of 

T an elliptic form, andextends 
out ninety miles in a winding di- 
retion from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
north-weſt, It widens gradually to 
llaamabad, where the breadth is 
about forty miles, which is conti- 
nued with little variation to the 
town of Sampre, whence the moun- 
rains, by a regular inclination to the 
weſtward, come to a point, and di- 
ride Kaſhmire from the territory of 
Muzzufferabad. To the north and 
north-eaſt, Kaſhmire is bounded 
by what is here termed the moun- 
tains of Thibet ; a branch, I appre- 
bend, of that immenſe range, which 
filing near the black ſea, penetrates 
through Armenia, and ſkirting the 
louth ſhore of the Caſpian, extends 
tirough the north-eaſt provinces of 
Perſia, to Thibet and China. On 
the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, it is bound- 
ed by Kiſhtewar, and on the ſouth- 
weſt and weſt, by Prounce, Muz- 
zufferabad, and ſome other inde- 
pendent diſtricts, 

The Jalum, the weſtern of the 
Punjab rivers, having received the 
numerous rivulets of the valley, and 
the overflowing water of the lakes, 
becomes a ſpacious ſtream, and is 
diſcharged through the mountains 
near the town of Baramoulah, 
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PescniPTION of Kashmine, and CHARACTER of the INHABITANTS. 


[from the ſecond Volume of a Jovzney from Bencar to ENGLAND, 
through the northern Part of IN DIA, &c. by GEORGE ForsTER.] 


where its current, from the decli- 
vity of the land, runs with rapid 
force. At Baramoulah the Kaſh- 
mirians lay Solomon rent the moun- 
tains, and gave a paſſage to the wa- 
ters, which, from the beginning of 
time, had floated on their plains, 

« About eight miles to the weſt- 
ward of the city, the Jalum is join- 
ed by a ſmall river called the Chote, 
or little Scind, which, I was in- 
formed by a Kaſhmirian Pundit, 
ariſes in the Thibet mountains, and 
is the only ſtream not produced with- 
in the valley. Previouſly to the Ma- 
hometan conqueſt of India, Kaſh- 
mire was celebrated for the learn- 
ing of its Bramins and the magni- 
ficent conſtruction of its temple. 
The period of its ſubjection to the 
Mahometans is not recorded in any 
hiſtory that I have ſeen, but we 
may believe, that a country, con- 
taining a valuable commerce and a 
profuſion of natural beauties, would 
at an early date have attracted their 
notice and invited their conqueſt, 
It was governed in a long ſeries of 
ſucceſhon, by a race of Tartar 
princes, of the Chug or Chugatay 
tribe, until the year 1586, when 
Acbar ſubdued it : aided more, it 
is faid, by intrigue, than the force 
of his arms. Kaſhmire remained 

annexed 
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annexed to the houſe of Timur for 
the ſpace of one hundred and ſixty 
years, after which it was betrayed 
by the Mogul governor, to Ahmed 
Shah Duranny, who formed it into 
a province of the Afghan empire. 
« The valley of Kaſhmire has ge- 
nerally. a flat ſurface, and being co- 
piouſly watered, yields abundant 


, crops of rice, which is the common 


food of the inhabitants. At the 
baſe of the ſurrounding hills, where 


the land is higher, wheat, barley, 


and various other grains culti- 
vated. A ſuperior — affron 
is alſo produced in this province, 
and iron of an excellent quality is 
found in the adjacent mountains. 
But the wealth and fame of Kaſh- 
mire have largely ariſen from the 
manufacture of ſhauls, which it 
holds unrivalled, and almoſt with- 
out participation. The wool of 
the Haul is not produced in the 
country, but brought from diſtricts 
of Phibet, lying at the diſtance of 
a month's journey to the north-eaſt. 
It is originally of a dark grey co- 
lour, and is bleached in Kaſhmire 
by the help of a certain preparation 
of rice flour. The yarn of this 
wool is ſtained with fuch colours 
as may be judged the beſt ſuited 
for ſale, and after being woven 
the piece is once wafhed, The 
border, which uſually diſplays a 
variety of figures and colours, 1s at- 
tached to the ſhauls, after fabrica- 
tion ; but in fo nice a manner, that 
the junction is not diſcernible. The 
texture of the ſhaul reſembles that 
of the ſhaloon of Europe, to which 
It has probably communicated the 
name. The price, at the loom, of 
an ordinary ſhaul, is eight rupees, 
thence, in proportional quality, it 
produces from fifteen to twenty; 


and I have ſeen a very fine piece 


fold at forty rupees the firſt coſt. 
But the value of this commodity 


i may be largely enhanced by the in- 
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troduction of flowered work; and 
when you are informed that the ſum 
of one hundred rupees is occaſionall 
given for a ſhaul to the weaver, the 
half amount may be fairly aſcribeg 
to the ornaments. 

„ A portion of the revenue of 
Kaſhmire is tranſmitted to the 
Afghan capital in ſhaul goods, 
which I had an opportunity of ſee. 
ing previouſly to the diſpatch, and, 
from the information then received, 
I am reaſonably confirmed in the 
accuracy of this ſtatement I have 
given. The ſhauls uſually conſiſt 
of three ſizes, two of which, the 
long and the ſmall ſquare one, are 
in common uſe in India; the other, 
long and very narrow, with a large 
mixture of black colour in it, is 
worn as a girdle by the northern 
Aſiatics. 

„ A wine is made in Kaſhmire, 
reſembling that of Madeira, which, 


if ſkilfully manufactured, by age, 


would poſſeſs an excellent quality. 
A ſpirituous liquor is alſo diſtilled 
from the grape, in which, and the 
wine, the people of all kinds freely 
indulge. 

66 The Kaſhwirians fabricate the 
beſt writing paper of the eaſt, which 
was formerly an article of exten- 
ſive trafic; as were its lacquer 
ware, cutlery and ſugars ; and the 
quality of theſe manufactures clear- 
ly evince, that were the inhabitants 
governed by wiſe and liberal prin- 
ces, there are few attainments of 
art which they would not acqure. 
But the heavy oppreſſions of the 
government, and the rapacious 
temper of the bordering ſtates, who 
exerciſe an unremitting rapacity on 
the foreign traders, and often plun. 
der whole cargoes, have reduced 
the commerce of Kaſhmire to a de- 


clining and languid ſtate. In proof 


of this poſition, the Kaſhmirians 
ſay, that during their ſubjection to 


the Mogul dominion, the moms 
| con- 
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contained forty thouſand ſhaul 
boms, and that at this day there 
ve not ſixteen thouſand, In Kaſh. 
mire are ſeen merchants and com- 
mercial agents of moſt of the 
rincipal cities of northern In- 
dia, alſo of Tartary, Perſia and 
Turkey, who at the ſame time ad- 
wnce their fortunes, and enjoy 
the pleaſures of a fine climate and 
1 country, over which are pro- 
fuſely ſpread the various beauties 
of nature. 

« The dreſs of the Kaſhmirians 
conſiſts of a large turban, awk- 
wardly put on; a great woollen veſt 
with wide ſleeves; and a ſack, 
er, wrapped in many folds round the 
ge middle; under the veſt, which 
may be properly called a wrapper, 
the higher claſs of people wear a 
pirahun or ſhirt, and drawers ; but 
the lower order have no under gar- 
ment, nor do they even gird u 
their loins, On firſt ſeeing theſe 

ople in their own country, I 
imagined from their garb, the caſt 
of countenance, which is long and 
of a grave aſpect, and the form of 
their beards, that I had come a- 
mongſt a nation of Jews. The ſame 
idea impreſſed alſo Mr. Bernier, 
who, carrying it further, has at- 
tempted, by the aid of ſome proofs 
more ſpecious than ſubſtantial, to 
deduce their origin from the Jewiſh 
tribes that were carried into cap- 
tivity, | 

The dreſs of the women is no 
les awkward than that of the men, 
and is ill adapted to diſplay the 
beauties they naturally poſſeſs, 
Their outward, and often only gar- 
ment is of cotton, and ſhaped like a 
long looſe ſhirt, Overthe hair, which 
falls in a ſingle braid, they wear a 
eloſe cap, uſually of a woollen 
cloth of a crimſon colour; and to 
the hinder part of it is attached a 
triangular piece of the ſame ſtuff, 
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which falling on the back conceals 
much of the hair. Around the 
lower edge of the cap is rolled a 
{mall turban, faſtened behind with 
a ſhort knot, which ſeemed to me 
the only artificial ornament about 
them, You will be pleaſed to no- 
tice, that I ſpeak of the dreſs of 
the ordinary women, ſuch only be- 
ing permitted to appear in public, 
The women of the higher claſſes 
are never ſeen abroad; nor is it 
conſiſtent with the uſage of an 


Mahometan nation even to f. 


of the female part of a family. 

« The Kaſhmirians are ſtout, 
well formed, and, as the natives of 
a country lying in the thirty-fourth 
degree of latitude, may be termed a 
fair people, and their women in 
ſouthern France or Spain would be 
called brunettes. But having been 
prepoſſeſſed with an opinion of their 
charms, IT ſuffered a ſenfible diſap- 
pointment; though I ſaw ſome of the 
female dancers moſt celebrated for 
beauty and the attractions of their 
profeſſion, A coarſeneſs of figure 
r prevails among them, with 

road features, and they too often 
have thick legs, Though excel- 
ling in the colour of their com- 
plexion, they are evidently fur- 
paſſed by the elegant form a 
pleaſing countenance of the 'w 
men of ſome of the weſtern pro- 
vinces of India. | 

« The city of Kaſhmire once 
abounded with courtezans, equally 
gay and affluent; but the rigorous 
contributions of the Afghans have 
oreatly reduced their number, and 
driven moſt of thoſe that remain 
into a languid poverty. The few 
that I ſaw, afforded me much plea- 
ſure by their graceful (kill in dan- 
cing, and voices peculiarly melo- 
dious. And here let me obſerve, 
leſt I ſhould afterwards forget, that 


the women of -Kaſhmure are ſin gu- 
larly » 


[48] 
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larly fruitful: be the government 
ever ſo oppreſſive, or fortune at 
all points adverſe, no baneful ef- 
fects are ſeen to operate on the pro- 
pagation of the ſpecies, which is 


maintained with a ſucceſsful per- 


ſeverance. I will not preſume to 
inveſtigate the phyſical cauſe of a 
virtue ſo copiouſly inherent in the 
men and women of this country, 
but will ſimply intimate to you that 
its waters are well ſtored with fiſh, 
which is thought to be a generative 
ſtimulus, and conſtitutes a princi- 
pal article of the food of the people. 

„The language of Kaſhmire 
evidently ſprings from the Sanſcrit 
ſtock, and reſembles in ſound that 
of the Mahrattas, though with more 
harſhneſs, which has probably in+ 
duced the inhabitants to compoſe 
their ſongs in the Perſic, or adopt 
thoſe of the Perſian poets, Yet in de- 
ſpite of the unpleaſant tone of their 

ech, there is ſcarcely a perſon in 
the country, from youth to old 
age, who has not a taſte for muſic. 

« The Kaſhmirians are gay and 
lively people, with ſtrong propenſi- 
ties to pleaſure, None are more 
exger in the purſuit of wealth, have 


more inventive faculties in acquir- 


ing it, or who deviſe more modes 
of luxurious expence. When a 
Kaſhmirian, even of the loweſt or- 
der, finds himſelf in the poſſeſſion 
of ten ſhillings, he loſes no time 
in aſſembling his party, and launch- 
ing into the lake, ſolaces himſelf 
tili the laſt. farthing is ſpent. Nor 
can- the deſpotiſm of an Afghan 
government, which loads them with 


a a various oppreſſion and cruelty, 


eradicate this ſtrong tendency to 


diſſipation; yet their manners, it is 


faid, have undergone a manifeſt 
change, ſince the diſmemberment 
of their country from Hindoſtan. 
Encouraged by the.liberality and in- 
dulgence of the Moguls, they gave a 
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looſe to their pleaſures and the bent 
of their genius. They appeared in 
gay apparel, conſtructed coſtly build- 
ings, and were much addicted to the 
pleaſures of the table. The inte. 
reſts of this province were ſo ſtrong. 
ly favoured at the court, that every 
complaint againſt its governors waz 
attentively liſtened. to, and 20y at- 
tempt to moleſt the people, re. 
ſtrained or puniſhed, - 

“In the reign. of Aurungzebe, 
when the revenue of the different 
portions of the empire exceeded 
that of the preſent day, the ſum 
collected in Kaſhmire amounted to 
three and a half lacks of rupees, 
but at this time, not leſs than twen- 
ty lacks are extracted by the Af. 
_ governor, who, if his tribute 

regularly remitted to court, is 
allowed to execute with impunity 
every act of violence. This ex- 
treme rigour has ſenſibly affected 
the deportment and manners of the 
Kaſhmirians, who ſhrink with dread 
from the Afghan oppreſſions, and 
are fearful of making any diſplay of 
opulence. A Georgian merchant, 
who had long reſided in the coun- 
try, gave me the moſt ſatisfactory 
information of Kaſhmire. He ſaid, 
that when he firſt viſited the pro- 
vince, which was governed by a 
perſon of a moderate diſpoſition, 
the people were ww 5a volatile, 
and profuſe. But that, fince the 
adminiſtration of the late chief, an 
Afghan of a fierce and rapacious 
temper, they had become diſpirit- 
ed, their way of living mean, their 
dreſs ſlovenly, and, though of a 
temper proverbially loquacious, they 
were averſe from communicating 
ordinary intelligence. 

« During my reſidence in Kaſh- 
mire, I often witneſſed the harſh 
treatment which the common peo- 
ple received at the hands of their 


maſters, who rarely iſſued an order 
without 
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vithout a blow of the fide of their 
hatchet, a common weapon of the 
Afghans, and uſed by them in war, 
2x à battle-axe. Though the inha- 
hitants of this province are held 
under a grievous ſubjection, and 
endure evils the moſt — ** to 
human nature, being equally op- 
preſſed and inſulted, the various 
teſtimonies brought home to me of 
their common depravity of diſpoſi- 
ton, made me the leſs ſenſible of 
their diſtreſs ; and in a ſhort time 
ſo faint was the trace of it on my 
mind, that I even judged them 
worthy of their adverſe fortune. 
In viewing the manners of a 
people at large, it were at once a 
facrifice of truth and every claim 
to hiſtorical merit, to introduce 
paſſionate or fanciful colouring ; 
ret the cooleſt reflection does not 
withhold me from ſaying, that I ne- 
ver knew a national body of men 
more impregnated with the princi- 
ples of vice, than the natives of 
Kaſhmire, The character of a 
Kaſhmirian is conſpicuouſly ſeen 
when inveſted with official power. 
Supported by an authority which 
preſcribes no limits to its agents, in 
the accumulation of public emolu- 
ments, the Kaſhmirian diſplays the 
genuine compoſition of his mind. 
He becomes intent on 'immedi- 
ate aggrandizement, without reject- 
ing any inſtrument which can pro- 
mote his purpoſe. Rapacious and 
arrogant, he evinces in all his ac- 
tons deceit, treachery, and that 
ſpecies of refined cruelty, which 
uſually actuates the conduct of a 
coward. And it is ſaid, that he is 
equally fickle in his connections, as 
implacable in enmity. In behalf 
of humanity, I could wiſh not to 
bare been capacitated to exhibit ſo 
diſguſting a picture, which being 
conſtantly held out to me for near 


three 2 in various lights, but 
1798. 
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with little relief, impreſſed me with 
a general diſlike of mankind. 

« The Kaſlimirians are ſo whim- 
fically curious, that when any tri- 
vial queſtion is propoſed to them, 
its intention and purpoſe is inquir- 


ed into with a ſtring of futile in- 


terrogatories, before the neceſſary 
information is given; and a ſhop» 
keeper rarely acknowledges the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a commodity, until he is 
appriſed of the quantity required, 
In examining the fituation in which 
theſe people have been placed, with 
its train of relative effects, the ſpe- 
culative moraliſt will perhaps diſ- 
cover one of the larger ſources from 
whence this caſt of manners and 
diſpoſition has ariſen, He will per- 
ceive that the fingular poſition of 
their country, its abundant and va- 
luable produce, with a happy cli. 


mate, tend to excite ſtrong 1incli-. 


nations to luxury and effeminate 
pleaſures ; and he is aware, that to 
counteract cauſes, naturall — 
to enervate and corrupt the mind, 
a ſyſtem of religion or morality is 
neceſſary to inculcate the love of 
virtue, and eſpecially, to impgeſs 
the youth with early ſentiments of 
juſtice and humanity. But he will 
evidently ſee, that neither the re · 
ligious nor the moral precepts of the 
preſent race of Mahometans contain 
the principles of rectitude or phil- 
anthropy ; that, on the contrary, 
they are taught to look with abhor · 


rence on the faireſt portion of the 


globe, and to perſecute and injure 
thoſe who are not incloſed in the 
fold of their prophet. Seeing then 
the Kaſhmirians, preſiding as it 
were at the fountain head of plea« 
ſure, neither guided nor checked by 
any principle or example of virtue, 
he will not be ſurpriſed, that they 
give a wide ſcope to the paſſions of 
— mind and the enjoyments of the 
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Account of the NATIVES of TegokA ISLAND, and of the EAsT EAN 
; e TARTARSs. Sd bh 


[From the ſecond Volume of a Voy act ROUND THE Worry, in the 
f Years 1785-8, by J. F. G. DE La PEerovsE.)] 2 


* HESE people are very in- 

telligent, reſpect property, 
have no diſtruſt, and communicate 
readily with ſtrangers. They are of 
a middle ſize, ſquat and ſtrongly 
built, a little inclining to fat, and 
have the muſcles of their bodies 


well defined. The general ſtature 


is five feet; but there are inſtances 


of men five feet four inches, though 


the number is few, They have all 
a large head, and a broader and 
Tounder face than that of Euro- 


peans. Their countenance is lively 


and agreeable, though deſtitute, on 
the whole, of that grace and regu- 
larity which are neceſſary with us 
to conſtitute beauty. They have 
large cheeks, a ſhort noſe, rounded 
at the extremity, and broad noſ- 
trils. Their eyes are lively, of a 
moderate ſize, and in ſome inſtan- 
ces blue, but for the moſt part 
black, with buſhy eye-brows. The 
mouth is of the common ſize, the 
voice ſtrong, and the, lips, which 
are rather thick, are of a deep red. 
We remarked in ſome, that the 
middle of the upper lip was painted 
blue. Theſe features of the face, 
as well as their eyes, were capable 
of expreſſing every ſentiment. Their 
teeth arg beautifully white, extreme- 
ly even, and of the uſual number; 
their chin is round and a little pro- 
minent. Their ears, which are 
ſmail, they perforate, and wear in 
them glaſs ornaments and rings of 
ſilver, alt 

« The women are fmaller than 
the men, and have a more round 
and delicate figure; but in the fea- 


/ 


excepted, which a few wear round 


tures of their faces there is little 
difference. Their upper lip is en. 
tirely tattoed of a blue colour, and 
they wear their hair long and flow. 
ing. Their dreſs is in nothing df. 
ferent from that of the men. The 
colour of the ſkin in both ſexes is 
tawny, and their nails, which they 
ſuffer to grow to a conſiderable 
length, are a ſhade \darker than 
thoſe of Europeans.” "Theſe jſland- 
ers are extremely hairy, and have 
long buſhy beards, which gives a 
grave and venerable aſpect, parti. 
cularly to the old men, who ap- 
peared to be held in great reſpect 
by the younger part of the inhabi. 
tants. The hair of the head in ge- 
neral is black, ſmooth, and mode. 
rately ſtrong; but in ſome it is 
cheſnut; they all wear it round, a- 
bout ſix inches long behind, and 
cut into a bruſh on the forehead 
and temples. | 
Their dreſs conſiſts of a kind 


-of caſſock or gown, the fore-parts 


of which wrap over each” other, 
and which is faſtened by ſmall but- 
tons or ſtrings, and a girdle placed 
above the hips. This gown is made 


of ſkin, or of quilted nankeen, a 
ſtuff which the 


fabricate of the 
bark of the willow. It reaches to 
the calf of the leg, and ſometimes 


lower, and ſuperſedes the neceffity 


of drawers. Some wear feal-ſkin 
boots, the foot of which, in form 
and workmanſhip, reſembles the 
Chineſe ſhoe; but the majority have 


no covering either for the feet or 


the head, a bandage of bear's ſkin 


the 
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the head, rather as an ornament 
than a defence, either againft the 
cold or the ſun. | 
« Like the lower claſſes of the 
Chineſe, they have all a 'girdle 
round the loins, from which they 
ſuſpend their dagger, as a defence 
zzainſt bears, and ſeveral ſmall 
kets for their flint and ſteel, 
their pipe and tobacco-box, ſmok- 
ing among them being a general 
ratice. Tak 
4 Their huts are a ſufficient ſhel- 
ter from-the rain and inclemencies 
of the weather, but are very ſmall, 
in proportion to the number of in- 


le habitants who refide in them. The 
an roof forms two inclined planes, ten 
d. or twelve feet high at the point of 
ve junction, and three or four on the 
4 fides, and its breadth is about fif- 
7 teen feet, and length eighteen. Theſe 
p- huts are conſtructed of frame-work, 
& ſtrongly joined together, flanked 
i. with the bark of trees, and covered 
e- on the top with dry graſs, diſpoſed 
e. in the ſame manner as the thatch on 
is the cottages of our peaſants, 

a In the inſide of theſe houſes a 
d ſquare of earth, raiſed fix inches 


above the ground, and ſupported 
on the ſides by ſtrong planks, ſerves 


and'at the end of the apartment, are 
benches, twelve or fifteen inches 
high, and covered with mats, on 
which they ſleep; | 

The utenfils employed in cook- 


gers made of wood, and of the bark 
of the birch; of various ſhapes and 
workmanſhip,” and they eat their 
food with ſmall ſticks, like the Chi- 
neſe. They Have generally two 
meals a day, one at noon, and the 
other in the evening. 9 

„The habitations on the ſouth 
of the iſland are built with more 
care, the flooring being generally of 
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as a fire-place. © Along the ſides, 


ing confiſt of an iron pot, porrin- 
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— and are better furniſhed, 
e obſerved in ſome of them veſ- 
ſels of Japan porcelain, which the 
great value ſet on them by the 
owners led me to believe were not 
to be procured without conſider- 
able trouble and expenſe. They 
cultivate no vegetable productions, 
but live on dried or ſmoked f6ſh, 
and a little game, the produce of 
the chace. Each family has its own 
canoe, and its ſeparate implements 
for hunting and fiſhing, Their 


arms are bows, javelins, and a kind 


of lance, which they uſe'chiefly in 
bear-hunting. By the fide of their 
huts are ſtore-houſes, in which they 
prepare and collect, during ſum- 
mer, their proviſion for the winter. 
It conſiſts of dried fiſh, a large 
quantity of garlic and wild celery, 
angelica, a bulbous root, which 
they call apè, but known alfo undef 
the name of the yellow lily of 
Kamtſchatka, together with fiſh oil, 
which they preſerve in the ſtomachs 
of the large animals fre have kill · 
ed in the chace. Theſe ſtores 
houſes are conſtructed of planks, 
ſtrongly and cloſely joined together, 
and raiſed upon ſtakes about four 
feet from the ground. | | 

% Dogs are the only domeſtic 
animals which we ſaw among the 
natives of Tchoka, They are of a 
middling ſize, have ſhaggy hair, ears 
that ſtand erect, and a long muzzle: 
their cry is loud but not ſavage. 

« "Theſe iflanders, of all the un- 
civiliſed tribes that we viſited, if 
indeed they can with propriety be 
called unciviliſed, are the only peo- 
ple among whom we obſerved 
weaving looms. Thoſe which they 
employ, though ſo ſmall as to be 


eaſily portable, are very complete 


in their conſtruction. 
« They uſe alſo a ſpindle to pre- 
pare thread with the hair of ani- 
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mals, the bark of the willow, and 
the great nettle, of which they ma- 
nufacture their ſtuffs. 

« Theſe people, who are of an 
extremely mild and unſuſpicious 
character, appear to have commer- 
cial intercourſe with the Chineſe, 
by means of the Mantchou Tar- 
tars; with the Ruſſians, from the 
northern part of their iſland; and 
with the Japaneſe from the ſouth- 


ern part; but the articles of this 


commerce are of little n 
conſiſting merely of a few furs a 
ſome whale oil. This fiſh is caught 
only at the' ſouthern extremity of 
the ifland, and their method of ex- 
tracting the oil is by no means eco- 
nomical : they drag the whale on 
ſhore where the ground is ſloping, 
and, having ſuffered it to putrefy, 
receive in a trench at the bottom of 
the declivity, the oil which diſtils 
from the body, and whichruns along 
ſmall channels made for the pur- 

ſe. | 
oa” This iſland, called Tchoka by 
its inhabitants, Oku-Jeſſo by the 
Japaneſe, and by the Ruſſians, 
who are acquainted only with the 
northern part of it, Sagaleen Iſland, 
comprehends, - in its longeſt dia- 
meter, the whole ſpace between the 
46th aud 54th parallels, 

« It is every where covered with 


wood, and mountainous towards 


the centre; but is flat towards the 


ſea-coaſt, where the ſoil appears to 


be well adapted for agriculture. 


The vegetation is extremely luxu- 


riant, and the foreſts abound with 
a variety of trees, ſuch as the pine, 
willow, oak, and birch. The ſea 
around ſupplies it with plenty of 


fiſh; and the rivers and brooks 


teem with ſalmon and trout of an 
excellent quality. | 
« During our ſtay at this iſland, 
the weather was mild, but extreme- 
ly foggy « all the inhabitants, how- 
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ever, have an appearance of health 
and ſtrength, which they enjoy even 
to a very advanced period of life ; 
and I obſerved. no ſigns among 
them of. a defe&ive conformation, 
nor the leaſt trace of contagious, 
eruptive, or indeed any diſeaſe. 
After paying ſeveral; viſits to 
the natives of this iſland, which is 
ſeparated from the coaſt of Tar. 
tary by a channel forming, as we 
ſuppoſed, a communication be- 
tween the ſeas of Japan and Okhotlk, 
we continued our courſeto the north; 
but the water having gradually di- 
miniſned in depth, through the 
whole breadth of the channel, till 
we had no more than ſix fathoms, 
M. de la Perouſe thought it expe- 
dient, for the ſafety. of the ſhips, 
to return to the ſouthward, ſince to 
reach Kamtſchatka through this 
channel was evidently impoſſible. 
The continuance of the fogs, how- 
ever, and the obſtinacy of the 
ſoutherly winds, which, for four 
months, had almoſt conſtantly pre- 
vailed, rendered our ſituation critical 
in the extreme, and this enterpriſe 
both tedious and painful. 

„ The wood and water with 
which we had provided ourſelves 
at Manilla, being nearly conſumed, 
our commodore ſought for an op- 
portunity to procure a freſh ſupply 
of theſe articles, before he attempt- 
ed any thing new. | 

« The weather having cleared 
up, on the 27th of July, 1787, we 
were enabled to explore a large bay, 
in which we anchored, as it ſeem- 
ed likely to afford us a ſafe retreat 
from ſtorms, and the means of pro- 
viding ourſelves with the neceſſa- 
ries of which we ſtood in need, in 
order to continue our yoyage, . This 
bay is ſituated on the Tartariancoaſi, 
in 510 29 of latitude north, and 139? 
41' of longitude eaſt ; and we gave 
it the name of Baie de Caſtries. 
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« The country is mountainous, 
and ſo cloſely covered with wood, 
from the luxuriance of vegetation, 
thar the whole coaſt appears to 
form an immenſe foreſt, 

« [ts inhabitants, the only * 
we had met with on this coaſt, ſince 
ourdeparture from Corea, were eſta- 
bliſhed at the bottom of the bay, 
near the mouth of a ſmall river, 
abounding in fiſh, 

« They are mild, affable, and, 


like the iſlanders of Tchoka, have. 


no diſtruſt of ſtrangers: they are 
alſo ſcrupulouſly honeſt, and ſhow 
little curioſity or defire to obtain 
even thoſe articles which would be 
of the greateſt advantage to them, 

In ſaluting they bend the bo- 
dy forward, and when deſirous of 
paying more than ordinary reſpect, 
they kneel, and bow the head fo 
low as nearly to touch the ground, 

« The external or 
theſe people exhibits little regula- 
rity; and ſeems to have no analogy 
with that of their neighbours of the 
iland of Tchoka, who are ſeparat- 
ed from them only by a channel, 
in this ten or twelve leagues 
in breadth, 

„ Theſe Tartars are inferior to 
the natives of Tchoka in height as 
well as ſtrength, and their features 
are leſs regular and agreeable, 
Their complexion is not ſo dark, 
and thoſe parts of the ſkin uſually 
covered are even tolerably white, 
The hair of the head too is leſs 
thick, and on the chin and upper 
lip they have very little beard, 
whereas the iflanders of Tchoka, 
as we obſerved before, are of a 
ſtrong muſcular make,and havemore 
hair on their bodies than even Eu- 
ropeans, Theſe differences in the 
conſtitution of the two people ſeem 
to indicate an eſſential difference of 


ſpecies ; though they live under the 
lame climate, and their manners 


niſation of 


and modes of life are analogous, or, 
at leaſt, nearly ſo. 

„The women are ugly, and 
ſeſs very little of that characteriſtic 
mildneſs of feature, which in ge- 
neral diſtinguiſhes the ſex. They 
have a flat face, ſmall round eyes, 
broad and high cheeks, a lar 
head, well-ſhaped neck, and 
extremities of the body ſmall, but 
finely proportioned, 

„The general height of the men 
is about four feet nine or ten inches. 
The head is uncommonly large in 
proportion to the reſt of « body; 
the face flat and almoſt ſquare; the 
forehead ſmall, round, and a lit- 
tle depreſſed backwards; the eye- 
brows, which are faintly marked, 
are of a black or cheſnut colour, 
as is alſo the hair; the eyes are 
ſmall and level with the face; the 
eye-lids are ſo little divided, that 
when open they are ſtretched at 
the corners; the noſe is ſhort, and 
ſo flatat the root as to be hardly pers 
ceptible ; the cheeks are large and 
ſwelled out, the mouth wide, the 
lips thick and of a dull red, the 
teeth ſmall and even, but very ſub» 
je& to decay, the chin nearly flat, 
the extremities of the body ſmall, 
and the muſcles ſcarcely apparent. 
This difproportion of parts excludes 
elegance 4 form, as well as deli- 
cacy of features, and theſe people 
therefore are the uglieſt and moſt 
mean-looking race I have ſeen in 
either hemiſphere. 7% 

« Although theſe Tartars, and 
the natives of 'Tchoka, have both 
arrived at a tolerable degree of ci - 
viliſation and politeneſs, they arg 
unacquainted with agriculture, and 
live in a moſt filthy manner. Dur- 
ing the ſeaſon of ſummer their 
principal food is freſh fiſh, and in 
winter, fiſh that has been ſmoked, 
or dried on wooden frames, not 
ualike thoſe of our tenter-grounds, 
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their fiſn is as follows: they firſt 
cut off the head, then gut them, 
take out the bones, hang the fiſh 
up to dry, and afterwards collect 
them into heaps, and preſerve them 
in ſtore-houſes, ſimilar to thoſe of 
the iſland of Tchoka,., 
„Their implements for fiſhing 
are the hook and line, nets, and a 
kind of ſpear headed with iron. 
„ They have two regular meals 
a day, of which the whole family 
partake in common, one about noon, 
and the other at ſun-ſet, Their do- 
meſtic utenſils, and method of cook- 
ing, af ſimilar to thoſe of the na- 
tives of Tchoka; and they pro- 
cure theſe utenſils, with other ar- 
ticles, from Mantchou Tartary and 
Japan. 

« The avidity with which they 
devoured the'\raw ſkin of freſh fiſh, 
as well as the cartilaginous parts of 
the head, particularly aſtoniſhed us, 
Theſe, with train oil, appear to be 
conſidered by them as their greateſt 
dainties, | 

« Both the men and women have 
a kind of looſe dreſs, nearly ſi mi- 
lar to a carter's frock, reaching to 
the calf of the leg, and faſtened be- 
fore with copper buttons, This 

rment is in no reſpe& different 
from that of the inhabitants of 
Tchoka : it is made ſometimes of 
fiſh-ſkin, ſometimes of nankeen, and 
in winter of fur : and thoſe of the 
women are ornamented at the bot- 
tom with regular rows of flat pieces 
of copper. They all wear alike a 
kind of drawers or breeches, made 
in the Chineſe manner, and ſhort 
boots like thoſe of the inhabitants 
of Tchoka; and have beſide a ring 
either of horn or metal on the 
thumb, and trinkets ſuſpended from 
the ears and noſtrils. 

« I obſerved among them no 
chiefs, but the heads of families, 


Their only domeſtic animals are 


The method in which they prepare 
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dogs, of the ſame kind as. thoſe of 
Tchoka, which they employ inwin. 
ter to draw their ſledges. 

« The cuſtom ſo prevalent a. 
mong other tribes of this hemi. 
ſphere, of offering to ſtrangers the 
uſe of their women, is not practiſ. 
ed by theſe people, On the con. 
trary, they appear to beheld in 
great eſtimation by their huſbands, 
and their occupations are confined 
to the management of their domeſ. 
tic concerns, of which the care of 
the children, and cooking, conſti- 
tute the principal objects. 

„The umbilical cord is tied in 
the ſame manner as with ns, imme- 
diately upon the birth of the child; 
and the child is then ſwathed, ac. 
cording to the mode practiſed by 
the Americans. When diſpoſed to 
ſleep, it is placed in a baſket, or 
ſort of eradle, made of wood, or 
the bark of the birch. 

&« From the ſeverity of the cli. 
mate theſe Tartars are obliged to 
have both ſummer and winter 
habitations, the form and inter- 
nal arrangements of which are 
ſcarcely different from thoſe already 
deſcribed in the iſland of Tchoka, 
Their winter habitations are re- 
markable only for being ſunk a- 
bout four feet in the earth, and for 
having a kind of porch before the 
entrance. Hard and wretched as 
is their manner of living, theſe Tar- 
tars appeared, notwithſtanding, to 
enjoy while young a tolerable ſhare 
of health; but as they advance in 
life they are ſubje& to inflamma- 
tions of the zunica conjundiva, which 
are common among them; as "well 
as to blindneſs, That theſe diſor · 
ders are fo frequent, is owing pro- 
bably to general cauſes, ſuch asthe 
dazzling whiteneſs of the ſnow, 
which covers the ground for more 
than half the year, and the con- 
ſtant irritation produced in the or» 
gans of fight by the ſmoke, with 

| which 
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which their huts are continually 
flled, and to which they are oblig- 
e| to retire in winter from the cold, 
and in ſummer from the mot 
chettoes, that in theſe northern re- 
ons are extremely numerous. 

« Though their manner of life is 
flthy in the extreme, cutaneous diſ- 
orders are very rare among theſe 

ople. I ſaw only two or three 
ſight inſtances of raſh, and a child 
fx years of age who had the tinea : 
2nd as to bodily conformation, I 
obſerved among them no defect, 
nor any trace either of the ſmall- 

or of tle venereal diſeaſe. 

« The occupations of both ſex- 
es, their implements for fiſhing and 
hunting, and their canoes, are very 
little different from thoſe of the 
iahabitants of Tchoka; but the 
weakneſs of their phyſical faculties 
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muſt render them incapable of ſup-- - 
porting the ſame labour and fatigue. 
as the latter, who are a people far- 
more-robuſt. 1 

„All theſe different tribes ap- 
pear to have the utmoſt veneration 
for their dead, and employ their 
whole induſtry to beſtow on them 
an honourable ſepulture. They are 
interred with their clothes on, and 
the arms and implements which they 
uſed when alive are buried with 
them. The body is depoſited in a 
coffin, made of boards, and of the- 
ſame form as ours, the extremities 
of _which are ornamented with” 
ſmall pieces of filk ſtuff, either 
plain, or embroidered in gold and 
filver. The coffin is then encloſed 
in a tomb, raiſed about four feet 
from the ground, and conſtrued 
of ſtrong planks or boards. 
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[From a Survey of the TuxKisR Erik, &c. by W. Erox, Eſq.) 


« CYONQUERED Greece poliſh- 

ed Rome, but the conquerors 
were Romans. Conquered Greece 
did not poliſh Turkey, for the con- 
querors were Turks. The infen- 
livility of theſe barbarians is aſto- 
niſhing : living amid the effulgence 
of genius, they» have not caught 
one ſpark ; they gaze with unfeel- 
ing ſtupidity on the wonder and 
boaſt of art, on their glorious mo- 
numents, on their temples, and con- 
dlude they were built by genii, and 
then deſtroy them, to burn the 
marble for lime to make ſtucco for 
their own taſteleſs houſes, whence 
tie fine arts are baniſhed ; where 
ignorance, tyranny, ſuperſtition, and 
grols ſenſuality only dwell in ſad 
and ſtupidly-ſolemn pomp, or iſſu- 
ing out with ſavage fury, lay waſte 
the country round, and imbrue 


their hands in the blood of the help- 
leſs, murdering without remorſe 
thoſe they have conquered. Thus 
the fineſt countries in the world are 
become deſerts; part inhabited by 
ſavage beaſts, and part by more 
ſavage men: the poor aborigines 
ſKkulking in hiding places like the 
timid hare (which epithet the Turks 
give them in deriſion), while thoſe 
beaſts of prey roam abroad, 

« Every object moral and phyſical, 
the fair face of nature and the in- 
tellectual energies of the inhabi- 
tants, have alike been blaſted and 
defiled by the harpy-touch of Turk- 
iſh tyranny. As an inſtance of 
thoſe changes which the country 
has undergone, we need only con- 
ſider the iſland of Cyprus, now an 
almoſt uninhabited defert, which 
was, not only ia ancient times, but 

D 4 when 


when it was taken by the Turks 
from the Venetians, populous and 
exceedingly rich. The gentry lived 
like princes in ſplendor, and even 
the peaſants had each of them at 
leaſt a ſilver cup, ſpoon, knife, and 
| fork. The number and excellence 
of its productions were wonderful. 
At preſent only a little cotton, ſome 
filk and wine, and a few drugs, are 
its produce, all to no great amount. 
Even the ſalines (or ſalt-works) 
which were ſo great a branch of 
revenue and commerce to the Ve- 
netians, have produced nothing 
ſince the Turks poſſeſſed it, 

„Of the defects of the Grecian 
character ſome are doubtleſs owing 
to their ancient corruptions ; but 
moſt of them take their riſe in the 
humiliating ſtate of depreſſion in 
which they are held by the Turks. 
This degradation and ſervility of 
their ſituation has operated for cen- 
turies, and has conſequently pro- 
duced an accumulated effect on tlie 
mind; but were this weight taken 


off, the elaſticity and vigour of 


the ſoul would have wide room 
for expanſion; and though it can- 
not be expected that they would at 
once riſe to the proud animation of 
their former heroes, they would 
doubtleſs diſplay energies of mind, 
which the iron hand of deſpotiſm 
bas long kept dormant and inert. 
It is rather aſtoniſhing that they 
have retained ſo much energy of 
character, and are not more abaſed, 
for like noble courſers they champ 
the bit, and ſpurn indignantly the 
yoke; when once freed from theſe, 
they will enter the courſe of glory. 
The truth of theſe obſervations will 
appear, whether we conſider the 
Greeks in their common character 
as one people, or whether we con- 
fider them according to their local 
and peculiar diſtinctions. 

&« When we view the Greeks in 
their more comprelienſive character 
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as a nation, their ſuperiority ov 
the Turks in A is —8 
ingly great; they poſſeſs a great 
degree of genius and invention, and 
are of ſo lively an imagination, that 

they cannot tell the ſame | 
twice without varying the embel. 
liſhments of circumſtance and dic. 
tion ; added to this, both men and 
women ſpeak much, and with 
wonderful volubility and boldneſs, 
and no people are ſuch natural ora. 
tors; numbers of them ſpeak Ita- 
lian, but all have an activity and 
ſprightlineſs which ſtrongly con- 
traſts with the ſtupid and pompous 
ravity of the Turks; an European 
feels himſelf as it were at home with 
them, and amongſt creatures of his 
own ſpecies, for with Mahomedans 
there 1s a diſtance, a non-aflimila- 
tion, a total difference of ideas, and 
the more he knows their language 
the more he perceives it ; on the 
contrary, the more intimately he 
knows the Greeks, the more. fimi- 
lar does he find them in habits and 
manners to other Europeans: their 
bad reputation is more owing to the 
ſlander of the French (their mortal 
enemies) than to ſo great a degree 
of demerit. In general, they are an 
agreeable and a ſerviceable, people, 
but they are much given to levity, 
immoderately ambitious, and fond 
of honourable diſtinctions; but this 
very ambition, now a weakneſs, 
when they have nobler objects to 
purſue, will lead them to greatneſs, 
« From the account given by 
Fott (vol. i. p. 118.) of the 
diſturbances excited by the pa- 
triarch Kirilo, it would appear 
that the Greeks have not yet en- 


tirely abandoned that ſpirit of ſu- 


perſtition and bigotry, which was, 
perhaps, the main cauſe of their 
former downfall. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, 
that theſe diſputes are not ſo much 
foſtered upon themſelves, as they 
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ne owing to the efforts of the Latin 
durch, which was the caſe in the 
"ance alluded to, where the 
pundation of the conteſt was a bull 
of the pope, directed againſt the 
Greek church. | | 

« They bear the Turkiſh yoke 
ith greater impatience than other” 
(hriitians (who have long ceaſed to 
truggle againſt it), and poſſeſs a ſpi- 
it of enterprize which, however ri- 
iculed by ſome authors, often 
wompts them to noble achieve- 
nents. Their ancient empire is 
ſeſu in their memory; it is the 
ſidject of their popular ſongs, and 
they ſpeak of it in common con- 
ſerlation as a recent event. 

« That they poſſeſs a firm and 
nzoly courage, notwithſtanding the 
niauations of their calumniators, 
us been too often teſtified to be in 
he leaſt doubtful: the inſtances 
rhich they haye diſplayed in the 
luſtan ſervice have been truly ſtrik- 
ng. They are paſſionate, and ſome- 
limes given to aſſaſſination; but, 
cept in Zante and Cephalonia, 
the ſtiletto is not ſo frequent with 
em as with the Italians, whom 
hey in general reſemble, the beſt 
i them, if we add more energy, 
ting very ſimilar in character to 
lie Venetians, and the worſt to the 
benoeſe. 

The moſt obſervable differ- 
"ce in the Grecian character is be- 
tween thoſe of Conſtantinople and 


beir countrymen of the iſlands. 


The merchants and lower orders of 
de Conſtantinopolitan Greeks have 
ndeed no very marked character; 
they are much the ſame as the trad- 
ug Chriſtians in all parts of the em- 
fire, that is to ſay, as crafty and 
ſaudulent as the Jews, but leſs fo 
than the Armenians, who are the 
wt ſubtle of all uſurers. 

But there is (in a ſuburb call- 
the Fenal) a race of Greeks 


who called themſelves nobles, and 
affect to deſpiſe thoſe of the iſlands; 
they are certain opulent families, 
from which are generally appointed 
the drogomans of the porte, and 
the waywodes of Walachia and' 
Moldavia. They have kept theſe 
places amongſt them, as they are 
moſtly allied together, and keep u 
a conſtant connection with the ol. 
ficers of the porte. They are con- 
tinually intriguing to get thoſe in 
office removed, and obtain their 
places; even children cabal againſt 
their fathers, and brothers againſt 
brothers. They are all oops of 
very good education, and are po- 
lite, but haughty, vain, and ambi- 
tious to a moſt ridiculous degree, 
conſidering the contempr they are 
treated with by the Turks. As to 
their noble extraction, it is a mat- 
ter of great uncertainty ; moſt of 
them bear the names of thoſe fa- 
milies which wete illuſtrious when 
the Turks took Conſtantinople, but 
they would find it difficult to prove 
their deſcent. They have in ge- 
neral all the vices of the Turks of 
the ſeraglio ; treachery, ingratitude, 
cruelty, and intrigue, which ſtops 
at no means. While they are dro- 
omans of the porte, they are ob- 
iged to behave with great caution 
and prudence, but when they be- 
come way wodes, they are in nothing 
different from Turkiſh paſhas in ty- 
ranny ; nor is it to be wondered at, 
when men are obliged to look up 
not only to tyrants, but to the very + 
ſ-rvants of tyrants, for honour and 
conſequence ; to flatter their igno- 
rance and ſtupidity, their foibles and 
their vices, and to tremble for their 
lives at their frowns, that cunning 
takes the place of wiſdom, vice of 
virtue, and treachery of fortitude. 
In ſuch a ſituation the mind muſt 
loſe its vigour, the heart its gene- 
rolity : the abaſement of _ by 
| u 
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uch cauſes was never more ſtrong- 


ly exemplified than in the inſtance. 


of the Greeks of the Fenal; th 
do not weep over the ruins whic 
they cannot reſtore, nor ſigh to rear 
others of equal magnificence, _ 
Strange as is the infatuation 


which induces theſe Greeks to ain 
at the poſt of waywodes, it is per- 


haps no leſs aſtoniſhing than many 
examples which daily occur in other 
nations of the 
Though ſtyling themſelves. noble, 
and affecting a ſuperiority over the 
other Greeks, they are the only 


part of their nation who have to- 
tally relinquiſhed the ancient Gre- 


cian ſpirit ; they ſeem not anxious, 
as the iſlanders are, for liberty, but 
delight in their falſe magnificence, 
and in the petty intrigues of the ſe- 
raglio; and their pride is to appear 
in their dreſs like Turks; and 


yet the ſituation which they are 


thus eager to obtain is beſet with 
erils, and ſcarcely one who holds 
it eſcapes depoſition and puniſh- 
ment, No ſooner is a waywode ap- 
pointed, than he ſets out in great 
ſtate for his government, attended 
by a crowd of. relations and de- 
pendents, for all of whom, as well 
as for his own ſplendor, he muſt 
provide by oppreſſing the unhappy 
ſubjects of his tyranny. Meanwhile 
his countrymen at Conſtantinople 
are engaged in continual plots for his 
removal, and it becomes neceſſary 
for him to accumulate a large ſum to 
bribe the miniſters and others on 
his return, and to avert the perſe- 
cution, which continues for years 
afterward to hang over him. 

„% Thoſe of Macedonia, &c. are 
robuſt, courageous, and ſomewhat 
ferocious; thoſe of Athens and At- 
tica are ſtill remarkably witty and 
ſharp ; all the iſlanders are lively 
and gay, fond of ſinging and dan- 
cing to an exceſs, affable, hoſpita- 
ble, and good natured; in ſhort, 


they are the beſt; thoſe of the Mo- 


it is not to be wondered at, conſider- 


wer of ambition. 


.through a market-place, the heads 


propoſal was male in the divan to 


rea are much given to piracy; but 


ing the cruel treatment they have met 
with, and the ſtruggles they are con- 
tinually making againſt the Turks. 
Albania, Epirus, and in general the 
mountaineers, are a. very warlike 
brave , but very ſavage, and 
make little ſcruple of killing and 
robbing travellers; a Turk cannot 
venture in their country alone; 
there is no man in the country but 
would make a merit of ſhooting him 
and is this to be wondered at? 
The Greeks of Zante and Ce- 
phalonia, ſubject to the Venetians, 
are famous for ſtabbing with knives. 
In ſome iſlands the people are 
not handſome. In Metaline, the 
women are remarkable for very 
large breaſts. In Tino, the women 
are almoſt all beauties, and there 
the true antique head is to be found. 
„In general, the people of the 
iſlands have grand and noble fea- 
tures. From different faces you 
may put together, in walking 


of Apollo and of the fineſt ancient 
ſtatues. ; do: "781 

« It is ſcarcely 'poffible for any 

rſon not to be miſtaken in judg- 
ing of the conduct of the porte to- 
wards its provinces, by any analogy 
from the political operations of 0- 
ther European nations. Amongſt 
us, the unſucceſsful revolt of a 
whole province would indeed give 
birth to ſome additional rigour, and 
to ſome ſtriking example of puniſh- 
ment: but the ferocious Turk pro- 
poſes nothing ſhort of extermina - 
tion, in order to free himſelf from 
the fear of future defection. It was 
thus that, when the inhabitants of 
the Morea, who, inſtigated by the 
deſire of liberty, had taken up arms 
in favour of the Ruſſians, returned 
again under their yoke, a deliberate 


ſlaughter 


nughter them in cold blood; nor 
us this the firſt time that the maſ- 
cre of all the Greeks had been ſe- 
foully debated ; it was however, in 
de preſent inſtance, ſucceſsfully 
poſed by Gazi Haſſan, both on 
notives of humanity and policy *. 
« It has been ſaid, that long 
wſeftion of a country gives an in- 
iſputable right of dominion, and 
that the right of the Turks to their 
polſefſions has been acknowledged 
by all nations in their treaties, As 
o treaties between the Turks and 
other nations, who had no right to 
liſpoſe of the countries uſurped by 
the Turks, they cannot be bindin 
to the Greeks, who never Ganed 
ſuch treaties, nor were conſulted, 
or conſented to their ſigning, 
When one nation conquers 
other, and they become incorpo- 
rated, by having the ſame rights, 
the ſame religion, the ſame language, 
and by being, blended together by 
ter- marriages, a long ſeries of 
years renders them one people. 
Who can in England diſtinguiſh the 
* from the Romans, Sax- 
ons, Danes, Normans, and other 
foreigners? They are all Engliſh- 
men, 
The Greeks were conquered 
by the Turks, but they were at- 
tacked (like all other nations they 
conquered) by them without pro- 
vocation. It was not a war for in- 
jury or inſult, for jealouſy of pow- 
er, or the ſupport of an «lly, con- 
teſts which ought to end when ſa- 
tsfation or ſubmiſſion is obtained ; 
it was a war, having for its aim con- 
queſt, and for its principle a right 
to the dominion of the whole earth; 
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loud enter into @ war for its defence ! 
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a war which aſſerted that all other 
ſovereigns were uſurpers, and that 
the depoſing and putting them to 
death was a ſacred duty. Do the 
laws of nations eſtabliſn that ſuch a 
conqueſt gives right of poſſeſſion? 


They, on the contrary, declare 


ſuch conqueſt uſurpation. 

The conquered were never ad- 
mitted by the Turks to the rights of 
citizens or fellow ſubjects, unleſs 
they abjured their religion and their 
country; they became flaves, and 
as, according to their cowardl 
law, the Turks have a right at all 
times to put to death their priſoners, 
the conquered and their poſterity 
for ever are obliged annually to re- 
deem their heads, by paying the 
price ſet on them: they are ex- 
cluded from all offices in the ſtate. 
It is death for a conquered Greek 
to marry a Turkiſh woman, or even 
to cohabit with a common proſti- 
tute of that nation; they are in 
every reſpect treated as enemies: 
they are ſtill called and diſtinguĩſh- 
ed by the name of their nation, and 
a Turk is never called a Greek, 
though his family ſhould have been 
ſettled for generations in that coun- 
try. The teſtimony of a Greek is 
not valid in a court of judicature, 
when contraſted with that of a 
Turk. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
a different dreſs; it is death to wear 
the ſame apparel as a Turk ; even 
their houſes are painted of a differ- 
ent colour; in fine, they are in the 
ſame ſituation they were the da 
they were conquered ; totally di- 
ſtin& as a nation; and they have, 
therefore, the ſame right now as 
they then had, to free themſelves 


The chief argument which he uſed, and which alone carried eonviction to his hear- 
en, was, if eve kill all the Greeks, zue ſhall loſe all the caftitation they fray. 

Even without ſuch a provocation, ſultan Muſtafa, predeceſſor and brother of Abdul- 
hamid, on his acceſſion to the throne, propofed to cut off all the Chriſtians in the empire, 
wad was with difficulty perſuaded to deſiſt, Is this a nation which merits that Britain 


from 
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from the barbarous uſurpers of 
their country, whoſe conduct to all 
the nations they have conquered 
merits the eternal execration of 
mankind. 
e In the war between Ruſſia and 
Turkey, which continued from 
1769 to 1774, where-ever the Ruſ- 
fians appeared the Greeks took up 
arms and joined them. The hiſto- 
ry of this war, and the part which 
the Greeks took in it, is too well 
known for it to be neceſſary that T 
ſhould enter here into any particu- 
lars. The ogreſs that was made 
againſt the Turks was very conſi- 
derable, and their fleet being de- 
ſtroyed at Chiſhme, the capital 
might have been attacked by the 
victorious Ruſhans. Mad the Ruſ- 
ian admiral been a man of any ex- 
perience, or of an enterpriſing cha- 
rater, that war muſt have termi- 
nated in the expulſion of the Turks 
from Europe. | 

« Nothing can place the Turks 
in a more deſpicable light, than the 
progreſs the Ruſſians did make, not- 
withſtanding the flowneſs of all 
their motions, their never profiting 
of any advantage, the opportunities 
they loſt of {ſtriking deciſive blows, 
the want of plan or combination 
in every enterpriſe, and the unmi- 
litary conduct in the execution; 
the bravery of their troops indeed, 
when there was a poflibility of ſuc- 
ceſs, always ſecured them victory. 
The Ruſſians and Greeks, to this 
day, make reproaches to each other 
of miſconduct ; but as the accounts 
hitherto publiſhed are taken from 
the relation of Ruſſians, we may 
ſafely conclude that juſtice has not 
been done to the Greeks, In this 
laſt war, when they acted alone, 
they fought like true deſcendants of 
their heroic anceſtors in the little 
diverſion they made. 


It was ſolemnly ſtipulated in 
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the 17th article of the peace of 
m_—_ (figned 42 Jul » 1974) 
that * The empire o Ruſk, fe« 
* ſtores to the ſublime porte all the 
* iſlands of the Archipelago, which 
© are under its dependence; and 
the ſublime porte, on its part, 
* miles, 1ſt. To obſerve ſacredh, 
© with reſpect to the inhabitants of 
© theſe iſlands, the conditions ſti. 
© pulated in the firſt article, con- 
© cerning A general amneſty and 
eternal oblivion of all crimes 
* whatever, committed or ſuſpect. 
ed, to the prejudice of the ſub- 
© lime porte, &c.” + 

<« Notwithſtanding this ſolemn 
engagement, the Turks, almoſt as 
ſoon as the Ruſſians had evacuated 
their conqueſts, and, relying on the 
faith of treaties, had delivered up 
the inhabitants to their domination, 
fell upon their victims, unprepared 
to refiſt them, and maſſacred an in- 
credible number, particularly in the 
Morea, - where their vengeance fell 
withall its weight. Whole diſtricts 
were left without a fingle inhabi- 
tant, and this fine country is now 
almoſt a deſert. The Greeks up- 
braid the Ruſhans with abandon- 
ing them; the Ruſſians anſwer, 
they relied on the faith of treaties, 
They ought to have known, that 
the fetva of the mufti had often an- 
nounced, that no faith is to be kept 
with Chriflians; hiſtory furniſhed 
them with numerous inſtances of 
their aww ; in practice this pre- 
cept; indeed I know of no inſtance 
when they have not, if it appeared 
to them that it was their intereſt ſo 
to do; and yet we find writers who 
vaunt the ſcrupulouſneſs of the 
Turks in obſerving their treaties 
they ſhould always have added, 
when it was their intereſt and their 
ſtatement would have been juſt, 


« So ardent was the wiſh of the 
Greeks to regain their liberty and 
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independence, that, neither diſcou- 


raged by the abandonment, of the 
Ruffians, nor deterred by the ap- 

henfion of again incurring t 
dreadful vengeance of the Turks, 
3; ſoon as a freſh war broke out be- 
tween thoſe powers they again took 
up arms. oy | 

« A fleet was fitted out at Cron- 
ſad, and ſailed for the Archipela- 
go, under the command of a brave, 
prudent, and experienced officer, 
admiral Greig, an Engliſhman, who 
had ſerved in the former war, and 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf under 
count Orlow; who, from an offi- 
cer in the guards, where he ſaw no 
other 4onowrable ſervice than quell- 
ing a riot at 'a brandy ſhop, was 
raiſed to the ſupreme command of 
: fleet and an army, and entruſted 
with an expedition which required 
the greateſt experience and talents. 
The king of Sweden, rendered to 
the empreſs the eſſential ſervice of 
detaining her fleet in the Baltic, by 
attacking it in that ſea, and thereby 


putting into her hand the naval ſu- 


periority which, by its abſence, 
would have paſſed into his. This 
ill. timed diverſion of the king of 
Sweden retarded the fate of Tur- 
key, and the interference of other 
courts ſaved it for this time; at 
leaſt they obliged the. empreſs to 
make peace ; but that peace would 
have been but of a few months* du- 
ration, had not the death of prince 
Potemkin and ſome other circum- 
ſtances intervened, which ſhall be 
ſpoken of in this place. - 

In the mean time the empreſs 
ſent manifeſtoes to all parts of 
Greece, as ſhe had done in the fqr- 
mer war, inviting the inhabitants 
to take up arms, and co-operate 
with her in expelling the enemies 
of Chriſtianity from the countries 
they had uſurped, and regaining 
them their ancient liberty and na- 
tional independence,” 
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« A Greek, of the name of Sot- 
tiri, was ſent to Epirus and Albania, 
to diſtribute manifeſtoes, and com- 
bine an inſurrection with the chiefs. 
An army was ſoon raiſed ; their 
head quarters were at Sulli. They 
marched againſt the paſha of Ya- 
nina (Janina) and completely de- 
feated his army in a pitched battle, 
in which his ſon was killed, and 
deſpoiled of his rich armour, which 
they ſent to the empreſs. 

They collected a ſum of mo- 
ney by voluntary ſubſcription of 
individuals, and fitted out at 


' Trieſte an armament of twelve ſmall 


ſhips,. under the command of Lam- 


bro Canziani, a Greek, with which 
they - ſailed to the Archipelago. - 


They were every where victorious, 
and the impreſſion was ſo great and 
alarming to the porte, that it had 
nearly drawn the whole Turkiſh na- 
vy out of the Black Sea, and left 
the capital expoſed to the attack of 
a formidable Ruſſian fleet, then in 
the ports of the Crim, | 
The empreſs had ſent a cap- 
tain Pſaro to Sicily, to eſtabliſh mg- 
— for the fleet coming out un- 
er admiral Greig, and ſeveral other 
perſons, to furniſh the Greeks with 
money and ammunition, and to re- 
move the difficulties the Venetians, 
ſtill unwilling ta offend the porte, 
had thrown in their way, and the 
obſtructions they had put to their 
communication by means of their 
pars Prevaſi, the neareſt to Sulli. 
n this ſtate of things the Greeks 
ſent three deputies to St. Peterſ- 
burgh, with complaints againſt the 
perſons commiſſioned to this ſer- 
vice by the empreſs. They pre- 
ſented the rich armour of the 2 
of Yanina's ſon to her imperial ma- 
jeſty; but were prevented, by the 
intrigues of thoſe who feared an in · 
quiry into their ſcandalous pecula · 
tions, for ſeveral months from pre- 


ſenting their petition, and explain · 
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ing the 'biifineſs of their miſſion; 
at length they ſueceeded in obtain- 
ing a private audience of the em- 
preſs, to which they were conduct- 
ed by Mr. Zoubov, the favourite. 
They prefented a memorial in 


Greek, with a tranſlation in French, 


of which the-following is an Eng- 
liſh tranſlation: '' 
„% Madam, N 
„ It was not until we had long 
ſolicited in vain your imperial ma- 
jeſty's miniſters for an anſwer to 
the memorial, which we had the 
honour of preſenting to them; it 
was not until, driven to the utmoſt 
deſpair by the reflection of the 
dreadful evils which this delay 
might produce to our countrymen, 
who (invited by the manifeſtoes of 
your imperial majeſty) have taken 
arms againſt the enemy of the Chriſ- 
tian name, and deputed us to lay 
the offer of their lives and their for- 
tunes at the foot of your imperial 
throne; it was not till we had loſt 


all hopes of otherwiſe obtaining a 


ſpeedy anſwer to ſtop thoſe ſtreams 
of the blood of our brethren, which 
doubtleſs flow already through this 
delay, that we have at length dared 
to proſtrate ourſelves at your feet, 
and to preſent our humble memo- 
ſon. ©? - | 
« Another duty equally ſacred, 
and which was a principal object of 
our miſſion, induced us to take this 
daring ſtep: it was to undeceive 
V. I. M. whom (as well as your 
miniſters) there have been people 
audacious enough to miſlead. We 
bave learned with indignation, that 
the chevalier Pſaro now eres him- 


'ſelf into a chief and conductor of 


our people; a man abhorred by our 
nation, out of the dregs of which 
he roſe, and where he would have 
remained, if he had not, with an 
unheard-of audaciouſneſs deceived 


your imperial majeſty's miniſters, 


but in his writings. How he has 
acted towards us V. I. M. will ſee in 


he, nor any of your officers ſent to 
The flotilla, and the other arma- 
at our own expence. One of ys 
(deputies) abandoning his peaceful 
home, fitted out two veſſels at his 


own expence, and expended in ar- 
maments 12,000 zechins, whilſt the 


aſt for your treaſures, 
rial to your imperial majeſty in per- 

5 35 | Glory of the Greek faith! deign 
to read our memorial. Heaven has 


«glorious reign of V. I. M. It is un- 


which they have inſulted; to free 


groans a nation whoſe genius is not 


with the love of liberty; which the 


and aſſumed a reputation by attr;. 
buting to hirdſelf ex loits ke — 
performed. If no ill eonſequences 
would enſue but to himſelf, we 
ſhould patiently await his appear- 
ance in our country, a boaſt how. 
ever which he never will perform 


our memorial. We hear that he 
has received immenſe ſums, which 
he pretends to have expended for 
us. We aſſure . I. M. that neither 


us, ever paid us a fingle rouble. 


ments of Lambro, were equipped 


Turks maſſacred his mother and his 
brother, levelled with the ground 
his - poſſeſſions, and deſolated his 
lands n BE 

« We never aſked for your trea- 
ſures; we do not aſk for them now; 
we only aſk for powder and balls 
(which we cannot purchaſe), and to 
be led to battle. We are come to 
Her our lives and fortunes, ' not to 
reſs ! 


« Deign, O great emp 


reſerved our deliverance for the 


der your auſpices that we hope to 
deliver from the hands of barba- 
rous Mahomedans our empire, 
which they have uſurped, and our 
patriarchat and our holy religion, 


the deſcendants of Athens and La. 
cedemon from the tyrannic yoke 0 
ignorant ſavages, under, which 
extinguiſhed; a nation which glows 


iron yoke of barbariſm has not vi- 
lified; 


Wed ; which has conſtantly before 
is eyes the images of its ancient 
teroes, and ' whoſe example ani- 


nees 

we mates its warriors even to this day. 
ear « Our ſuperb ruins ſpeak to our 
o . wes, and tell us of our ancient 
orm andeur; our innumerable ports, 


| has dur beautiful country, the heavens 
e in which ſmile on us all the year, the 
t he ndour of our youth, and even of 


our decrepid elders, tell us that na- 
ture is not leſs propitions to us thah 
i was to our fore-fathers. Give us 


It to fr a ſovereign your grandſon Con- 
ble. fantine : it is the wiſh of our na- 
ma. ton (the family of our emperors 
d b extint), and we ſhall become 
us what our anceſtors were. 
eful « We are not perſons who have 


fared to impofe on the 'moſt nag na- 
winous of ſovereigns : we are the de- 
puties of the people of Greece, fur- 
niſhed with full powers and other 
documents, and as ſuch proſtrated 
before the throne of Her, whom, 
next to God, we look on as our ſa- 


rea- rour; we declare that we ſhall be 
ow; till our lateſt breath, 

alls your imperial majeſty's 

d to moſt faithful and moſt 


devoted ſervants, 
(L. s.) Pano KIII. 
(L. s.) CRN IsTO LAZ ZZzOTrTI. 
(L. s.) NiccoLo PANGOLo. 
it, Peterſburgh, 

April, 1790. 

« As theſe people are out of the 
reach of Turkiſh vengeance, I have 
not ſcrupled naming them. | 

The empreſs received them 
rery graciouſly, and promiſed them 
the aſſiſtance they aſked. They 


ments of her grandſons, and offer. 
ing to kiſs the hand of the eldeſt 
grand duke, Alexander, he pointed 
to his brother Conſtantine, telling 
them, it was to him that they were 
to addreſs themſelves; they repre- 
ſented to him in Greek the object 


were then conducted to the apart. 


were 
the Turks in different parts, and the 
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of their miſſion, andiconcluded by 
doing homage to him as their e 
peror (Baoievy Twy HERNν,,ů .) He 
anſwered them in the ſame lan- 
guage, Go, and let every thing 
be according to your wiſhes;? 
With this memorial they pre · 
ſented a plan of operation, from 
which r ſhall. extract only a few 
rticulars: — They propoſed, after 
the empreſs had "forn{ſhed them 
with cannon, and enabled them to 
augment the ſquadron under Lam- 
-bro Canziani, and ſent them en- 


| —— to conduct the ſiege of 


ſtrong places, to begin their firſt o- 
perations by marching from Sulli, 
where the congreſs was held, and 
-whence they had a correſpondence - 
with all Greece, — Their route was 
to be firſt to Livadia and to Athens, 
dividing into two corps, In their 


march they were to be joined at ap- 


— places by troops from t 
orea and Negroponte. To this 
iſland the fleet of Lambro was to 
fail, They were then to proceed 
in one body to Theſſalia and to the 
city of Salonichi, where they would 
receive large reinforcements from 
Macedonia. The whole army being 
then aſſembled, they were to march 
to the plains of Adrianople, with 
(as they calculated) three hundred 
thouſand men, to meet the Ruſſians, 
and proceed to Conſtantinople, 
where they hoped the Ruſhan fleet 
would be arrived from the Crim; 
if not, they eſteemed their on 
force ſufficient to take that city, 
and drive the Turks out of Europe 
and their iſlands. K N 
In this plan the eſtabliſhmetit 
and the diſpoſition of — 
and retreats in cafes- of diſaſter, 
provided for. The force of 
different movements to oppoſe 
them, were calculated. All their 


reſources, and the amount of the 


troops 


\ 


troops each place had en to 
furniſh, — Ace . vel 
as the means they had adopted to 
carry on a ſecret correſpondence 
with all parts of the country, both 
with reſpect to their own allies and 
the movements of the Turks. To 
enter more into particulars would 
not be juſtifiable in me. 

« The empreſs ſent them to the 
army in Moldavia, to prince Po- 
temkin, giving them 1,000 ducats 
for their journey thither. They 
left Peterſburgh the 43 May 1790. 
In Auguſt they were ſent to Greece 
by the way of Vienna, and major 
general Tamara with them, to ſu- 
perintend the whole expedition, and 
Furniſh them with the aſſiſtance 
they required. 
« Tt merits attention, that the 
king of Pruflia had poſted an army 
of 150,000 men, in June 1790, on 
the frontier of Bohemia; that the 
convention of Reichenbach was 
ſigned the 27th of July. The ſen- 
timents of the court of London 
reſpecting the war, and its probable 
interference in as ſerious a way as 
Pruſſia had done, were known at 
St. Peterſburgh, It is to theſe cir- 
cumſtances we muſt attribute the 
flowneſs with which the projects of 
the Greeks were ſeconded. They 
were aſſured that they ſhould have 
every ſuccour they required, and 
much more: money was ſent, but 
not much of it diſburſed ; they 
were enjoined to prepare every 
thing, but to undertake nothing, 
till the proper moment ſhould ar- 
rive for their acting, which, they 
were told, depended on many cir- 
cumſtances of which they were ig - 
norant, Lambro in the mean time 
ated by himſelf, but could under- 
take nothing of any conſequence. 
Things remained thus till after the 
campaign was ended, and prince 
Potemkin came to St. Peterſburgh. 
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The fate of the armament 
commanded by the gallant Lambro 
deſerves to be mentioned, _ 

„ The Greeks proved on this oc. 
caſion their love of liberty, their 
paſſion for „and a perfſeve. 


5 
rance in toils, obedience to diſci. 


pline, and contempt of danger and 
death, worthy of the brighteſt pages 
of their hiſtory; they fought with, 
and conquered very ſuperior num- 
bers; and when at laſt they were 
attacked with an inequality of 
force, as' great as Leonidas had to 
encounter, they fought till their 
whole fleet was ſunk, and a few 
only ſaved themſelves in boats, 

„ Lambro had only reſources 
left to fit out one fingle ſhip; the 
news of a peace arrived ; but boil. 
ing with indignation at the neglect 
he had experienced from the Raw 
ſian agents, and thirſting for re- 
venge, he failed notwithſtanding, 
aud attacked and deſtroyed ſeveral 
Turkiſh veſſels; he was declared a 
1 and diſavowed by Ruſſia— 

ut he was not intimidated—at 
length he was again overpowered ; 
he diſdained to ſtrike ; his veſſel 
ſunk under him, and he again e- 
ſcaped in his boat, and took refuge 
in the mountains of 'Albania, 

The conduct of the Ruſſian a- 

ents to him was the moſt ſcanda- 
ous. The peculation of all thoſe 
entruſted at a diſtance with the em- 
preſs's money was become ſo glar- 
ing and common, that they look- 
ed on it as their own property, 
Lambro was ſuffered to be impri- 
ſoned for debts contracted for his 
armaments, and was only releaſed 
by the contributions of his coun- 

** | 

In the ſpring of 1791, an ar. 
mament * ar 15 England 
to ſail for the Baltic, to force the 
empreſs to make peace. The King 
of Pruſſia was ready to — 


England and Pruſſia (though 
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land. Inſtead of the fleet, Mr. 
awkener arrived at Peterſburgh. 
It was ſtill undetermined by the 
empreſs, whether ſhe ſhould brave 
from 
the turn affairs had taken in Eng- 
land, and the arrival of another 
ambaſſador, ſhe was aſſured ſhe had 
little to fear from our fleet, and 
conſequently, little from the Pruſ- 
fan army), or make peace with the 
Turks on the conditions ſhe had 


conſented to, when ſhe was more ſe- 


riouſly alarmed. | 
In this uncertainty a courier 
was kept ready to depart with in- 
ſrutions to general Tamara. The 
king's envoy was informed of this 
circumſtance, and would have 
learnt immediately the contents of 
the diſpatch, which would have 
made him acquainted with the em- 
preſss reſolution reſpecting the pro- 
ſecution of the war, or conſenting 
to peace. The courier, however, 
was not diſpatched. The buſineſs 
was terminated with the king's joint 
envoys. Prince Potemkin depart- 
ed for the army, and on his road 
learnt the victory gained by Re 
nin over the vizir's army, and the 
ſigning the preliminaries of peace. 
Secret orders had been ſent to Rep- 
nin, as ſoon as the-empreſs had re- 
ſolved to conclude a peace, which 
he fortunately executed; and it is 
certain that he received a copy of 
the arrangement. made with the 
king's miniſters, before he-ſigned 
the preliminaries. - Impediments 
were thrown in the way of the de- 
parture of the meſſenger diſpatched 
to Conſtaptinople, ſo that he did 
not arrive till any interference of 
* ambaſſador could be of no ef- 
ect. 
lt is plajaly to be ſeen, that 
though the empreſs pretended ſhe 
bad of her own accord (and before 


ate arrangement with his majeſty 


1798, 


more e 


was known to her general) con- 
cluded a peace, the interference of 
his — 2 in Dringing about that 


event had a weighty effect. 


„When the news of the figniog 
the preliminaries reached the Ruſ- 
fian fleet, it had beaten the Turks in 
the Black Sea, and was purſuing 
them into the channel of Conſtan- 
tinople, where they muſt inevitably 


have been deſtroyed, Had the 


rience, they might all 
have been\taken in the engagement. 


mar jr been. a man of 
« Thus ended a war, which, had 


it not been for the interference of 
Great Britain and Pruſſia, would 


have placed the empreſs's grandſon 
on the throne of Conſtantinople 
and, had not circumſtances impe- 


riouſly preſcribed to them the part - 


they acted, we ſhould have had, in 
Ruffia and Greece, allies which 
would, long ago, have enabled his 
majeſty and the emperor, in all hu- 


man probability, to have humbled - 


a foe, which now threatens all Eu- 
rope with total ſubverſion, and even 


to become the inſtrument of eman- 


cipating Greece from the Turkiſh 


tyranny, not to become an inde. 


pendent people, but to be oppreſſ- 
ed by a worſe tyranny, under the 


name of liberty. 


« The Suliotey ſtill maintain 
their independence : they were of- 
ten attacked. by 
were as often ſucceſsful; they 
1 battles or ſkir- 
mi 


iſhes, the laſt of which had near- 


ly been fatal to them, as appears by 
the following paper, communicats 


ed to me by a drogoman, now in 
the Britiſh ſervice, which will 
throw much light on the character 
— the inhabitants of Epirus; and 
it contains, beſides, very curious 
and intereſting matter. The authen- 
ticity of what he relates cannot be 
called in queſtion, as it very exact - 
| E ly 


the Turks, but 


1 
| 
| 
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ly agrees with every other account 
I have received. | | 
„In 1792, being in the French 
fervice as interpreter, I was ſent 
from Salonico by the French con- 
ſul, Mr. Coſenery, on ſome buſi- 
neſs regarding. the confulſhip, to 
Ali Paſha, at Yanina, the capital of 
Epirus. I arrived there the 1ſt of 
May, and found the paſha makin 
great preparations for war. I . 
alſo there the French conſul of 


Preveſa, Mr. de la Sala (a deſcen- 


dant of the Salas, who betrayed the 
Morea tothe Turks, when in the 
poſſeſſion of the Venetians) and 
ating as commiſſary, not only to 
8 timber in Epirus for the 

rench navy, but alſo for revolu- 
tionizing that country. 

« He communicated to me his 
commiſſion, infinuating, that if I 
would aſſiſt him, 1 might expect 
great rewards. One day, when we 
were with Ali Pafha, our converſa- 
tion turned upon the French revd- 
lution, which was always intro- 
duced with a view to excite him to 
throw off all obedience to the porte. 
The paſha ſaid to us—“ You will 
© fee that Ali Paſha, the ſucceſſor 


of Piros (Pyrrhus) will ſurpaſs. 


© him in every kind of enterprize.” 
& The paſha continued to aſſem- 
ble troops without making known 
his intentions. In July, his arm 
conſiſted of 20,000 good Turkiſh 


| ſoldiers, who were the more formi- 


dable, as they were all Albanians, 


He then declared, that his deſign 
was to attack the Mahomedan town 


of Argirocaſtro, ſituated twelve 


leagues diſtant from Yanina, which 


would not be governed by a perfon 
he ſent for that purpoſe, nor any- 
wiſe ſubmit to him. With this ex- 
cuſe he wrote to captain Bogia and 
captain Giavella, two of the moſt 
confiderable of the chiefs of the 
Greek inhabitants of the mountain 


% 


of Sulli, praying them to meet him 
with all their ſoldiers or compa. 
nions, to aſſiſt in this expedition, 
His letter was in modern Greek, of 
which the following is à verbal 
tranſlation: | 

« My friends, captain Bogia and 
captain Giavella, I, Ali Paſha, ſa- 
© lute you, and kiſs your eyes, be- 
* cauſe I well know your courage 
*and heroic minds. It appears to 
me that I have great need of you, 
therefore I entreat you immedi. 
© ately, when you receive my letter, 
© to aſſemble all your heroes, and 
* come to meet me, that I may go 
to fight my enemies. This is the 
© hour and the time that I have 
need of you. I expect to ſee your 
$ friendſhip, ' and the love which 
© you, have for me. Your pay ſhall 
© be double that which I give to the 
* Albanians, becauſe I know that 
your courage is greater than 
© theirs ; therefore I will not go to 
© fight before you come, and J ex- 
pect that you will come ſoon, 
© This only, and I ſalute you,” 

« was preſent when the paſha's 
Greek ſecretary wrote this letter, 
and I took a copy of it, it not ap- 
pearing to him or to me as a matter 
of ſecrecy. 

« Ali Paſha is an Albanian of 
Eh ena ei he is a fon of Veli 


Paſha, who governed a part of Au. 


bania; though a Mahomedan, be 
underſtands very little Turkiſh, and 
ſpeaks only Greek and the Albanian 
language, which is a mixture of Sla- 
vonian, Turkiſh, Greek, and a few 
old French words, but perfectly un- 


intelligible to thoſe who underſtand 
all thoſe languages. | 8 


4 On receiving this flattering let - 
ter, the chiefs held a council with 
their men. Captain Bogia, and 
the majority of the ſoldiers, thought 
the paſha's propoſal was only 4 
ſtratagem to get them into his pow- 


er, 


%. 


tt, and make himſelf maſter of their 


ſequence, wrote to the paſha, that 
he received his letter with great re- 
ſet and ſubmiſſion, and was him- 
elf ready to obey his orders; but as 
he could not perſuade his people to 
follow him, it was unneceſſary for 
him to go alone. Captain Giavella, 
titber through avarice or ambition, 
was induced to comply with the 
paſha's requeſt, and went to his ar- 
my, though only with ſeventeen 
men. He was received with great 
marks of friendſhip. The paſha 
and his army marched four leagues 
on the road towards Argirocaſtro, 


ranced poſt, conſiſting of 400 men, 
under a bulukbaſhee, as far as the 
town, and the people making a 
ſortie, a ſkirmiſh Ned, Giavel- 
h and his men were now perfectly 
convinced of the paſha's deſign, 
and laid aſide all ſuſpicion ; but fix 
days afterwards they were all ſeized 
unawares, as they were diſperſed in 
the Turkiſh camp, and put in hea- 
y irons, except three, who, get- 
ting their arms, defended themſelves 
till they were ſlain. The men were 
ſent to Yanina, and impriſoned in 
the ſmall iſland which is in the 
Acheruſian lake, on the banks of 
which Yanina ſtands; but Giavella 


mmediately turned his march to- 
wards Sulli, and arrived before the 
mountain the next day, The Su- 
lotes, who are always on their 
grard, had notice of the paſha's 
approach, and of the fate of their 
countrymen, fix hours before he 
arrived, They aſſembled, and gave 
the command in chief to captain 
Bogia, whoſe abilities they knew. 

The mountain of Sulli, or Ca- 
co· ſulli, ſo called on account of the 
il the Turks have experienced from 
them, is ſituated eight leagues from 


mountain, Captaiif Bogia, in con- 


and encamped ; but he ſent an ad- 


was kept in the camp. The paſha * 
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Santa-maura (or Leucas) in the Io- 
nian Sea, having Prevaſa (Nico» 
polls) to the ſouth-weſt, diſtant ten 
eagues ; Yanina to the eaſt, twelve, 
leagues; and ſouth-eaſt, Arta, di- 
ſtant eight leagues. % : 
„To the ſouth, this mountain 
joins the Chimera mountains, 
which are inhabited alſo by inde- 
pendent Greek Chriſtians, allies of 
the Suliotes. On the eaſt, at the, 
foot of the mountain, is a fine plain 
of about ſix ſquare leagues, which 
is very fertile; in it they have built 
four villages, for. the purpoſe of 
cultivating the land ; but in time of 
danger the inhabitants fly to the 
mountain, There being no water 
im the plain, they have ſunk ciſterns 
or reſervoirs to collect the rain. 
« The mountain is a natural 
ſtrong fortreſs, Three ſides are 
perpendicular precipices to the bot« 
tom. The top of the mountain 
they call Tripa, which ſignifies a 
cavity. There is only one narrow 
ſteep paſſage to aſcend to it, and it 
is defended by three towers, nearly 
a mile diſtant from each other, ſitu- 
ated on eminences, where the road 
is moſt difficult, The aſcent is a- 
bout three miles long. In the firſt 
mile there is a village called Kapha, 
which ſignifies top or ſummit. 
„ On the fide towards Chimera 
there is a ſmall brook, formed by 
the melting of the ſnow of thoſs 
mountains, from which, in caſe o 
need, the inhabitants of Sulli get 


water, by letting down ſponges, as 


the fides are not even enough to let 
down any kind of bucket, or other 
veſſel; and this. water cannot be 
cut-off by the Turks, as it is de- 
fended by the heights of the moun» 
tains, | ; 
Captain Bogia ordered corn to 
be carried from the villages to the 
Tripa, for ſix months proviſions, as 
it is always kept in readineſs to be 
E 2 tranſ- 


are always ſupplied. 


I 


tranſported ; then the four villages 
were evacuated ; half of the inha- 
bitants went to Kapha, and the o- 
thers to Tripa, their laſt aſylum, 
which will contain ten thouſand 
men; then, nj more time, he 
threw into the ciſterns hogs and 
lime, and other naſtineſs, to pre- 
vent the Turks uſing the water. 


The paſha encamped in the, 


villages, and ſurrounded the moun- 
tain at a diſtance, to prevent their re- 
ceiving aſſiſtance of troops from the 
Chimæriotes, or ammunition from 
St. Maura or Prevaſa, whence they 
The main 
body of the Turkiſh army in the 
villages' was commanded in perſon 
by the paſha; the corps towards 
Chimera by his ſon Mokhtar, pa- 
ſha of Arta (of two tails) and cap- 


tain Prognio, who was a chief of 


the Paramathian Albaneſe; the ſide 
towards Prevaſa, was commanded 
by Mamed Bey and Oſman Bey his 
brother; that on the fide of Arta, 
by Soliman Ciapar, another chief 
of the ſame Albanian town of Pa- 


Tamathia, a man of eighty-five years 


of age, tall, and of a fine gigantic 
ſtature, having no appearance of 
age but the ſnowy whiteneſs of his 


_ beard; he had with him eleven 


ſons from thirty to ſixty years of 
age, all tall and ſtrong like their fa- 
ther: their bodily ſtrength and per- 
ſona] courage cauſed them to be 
looked on as heroes, and gave 
them a remarkable ſuperiority a- 
mong their countrymen ; they went 
together, that if one fell the others 
might revenge his death; for among 
theſe people it is the cuſtom, that 


relations go to the war together to 


revenge each other's death, Thoſe 
who have the greateſt number of re- 
lations are the moſt powerful fami- 
hes, and the farhers of the princi- 
pal families are their chiefs, ' 

„ I will ſpeak alittle on the ſub- 
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je of thoſe Paramathian Albaneſe, 
Their town is ſituated twelve leagues 
diſtant from Yanina ; they poſſeſs a 
territory of twelve leagues in cir. 
cumference, and can bring into the 
field 20,900 men. Their country 
is ſo mountainous and inacceſſible, 
that they have never been conquer. 
ed by the Turks. How they be- 
came Mahomedans they do not 
know themſelves exactly; ſome of 
them fay, that when the Turks firſt 
invaded thefe countries, they made 
2 on condition of becoming 
ahomedans, and procuring their 
independence. They ſpeak Greek, 
and know no other language; they 
look on the Turks and other Alba. 
nians as effeminate, and hold them 
in the utmoſt contempt. Th 
have no regular government; ea 
family or relationſhip (clan) admi- 
niſters juſtice among themſelves, 
The largeſt clans have the moſt in- 
fluence in the country in all public 
or general matters, They are care · 
ful not to kill people of another 
kindred, as the relations revenge 
his death, and when once blood- 
ſhed has thus begun, it goes on till 
one of the clans is extinct. They 
always carry their guns with them, 
whenever they go out of their 
houſes, and never quit them; even 
at home they are not without their 
piſtols in their girdles; at night 
they put them under their pillows, 
and lay their gun by them beſide. 
The ſame precautions are obſerved 


in all theſe parts, except the town 
"of Yanina. There are amongſt the 


Paramathians, however, a confider- 
able number of Greek Chriſtians, 
who live all in the ſame manner. 


"Thoſe who are Mahomedans know 


little of their religion, or pay lit- 
tle regard to it; their women are 
not veiled ; they drink wine, and 
intermarry with the Chriſtians, It 
is true, indeed, that they will 2 
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eat pork ; but if the huſband and 
wife are of different religions, they 
make no ſcruple of boiling in the 
fame pot a piece of pork and a 
iece of mutton. | 
„ All ſtrangers, Turks, Euro- 
peans, Greeks, or others, who hap- 
pen to paſs on their territory, or 
are caught by them, are. carried to 
their public market, and there ſold. 
« bein one day at Yanina, at 
the Greek archbiſhop's houſe, I 
ſaw a Piedmonteſe prieſt, who, tra- 
yelling in theſe parts, had been 
ſeized by the Paramathians, and 
ſold; his ſtory, as related to me by 
the prelate, is as follows: Soliman 
Ciapar being at his houſe one day 
on a viſit, told him, that he had 
bought a Frank for four piaſtres, 
but that he was good for nothing, 
and though he beat him daily, he 
oould not make him do ſo much 
work as his bread was worth; he 
would therefore, he ſaid, when he 
ot home, kill him as a uſeleſs 
ſt. The archbiſhop offered to 
buy him for the four piaſtres he 
had coſt, and to pay the money im- 
mediately, if Ciapar would give ſe- 
curity (for here no one truſts ano- 
ther). The bargain being ſettled, 
the Frank was ſent: he 
be a man of learning, and the arch 
biſhop eſtabliſhed a ſchool under 
his direction at Yanina, for Greek 
children, When I was there, he 
gained fifty and ſixty piaſtres a 
month, and was ſo pleaſed with his 
ſituation and the Lindaef of the 
archbiſhop, that he had reſolved to 
remain in that country, and marry. 
« A ſtranger might travel into 
theſe mountains, and would be 
treated hoſpitably by the inhabit- 
ants, if, while he was in a neigh- 
ouring country, he put himſelf 
under the protection of a Parama- 
tian, who would give ſecurity for 
bis being brought back ſafe. 


* 


roved to 


* 
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+ « But to return to the paſha's ex- 
pedition. The ſecond day after 
the army had encamped in the 
plains of Sulli, the paſha cauſed 


captain Giavella to be brought be- 


fore him, and told him, that if he 
would inform him how he could 
get poſſeſhon of the mountain, he 
would pot only ſpare his life, but 
make him beluk-baſhee of the pro- 
vince, Giavella anſwered, that if 
he would fet him at liberty, he 
would go to-the mountain, and en- 
gage his party, and at leaſt half the 
inhabitants, to ſubmit to him, and 


take up arms againſt Bogia ; that 


by theſe means he could introduce 
the paſha's troops into the Tripa, 
w hen the other party would alſo be 
lad to make their peace without 
hting. The paſha aſked him 
what ſecuri:y he would give for his 
peed his promiſes, Giavel- 
a anſwered, he would give him as 
an hoſtage his only fon, a boy of 
twelve years of age, who was dear- 
er to him than his on life, that if 
he deceived him he might put his 
ſon to death, Giavella accordingly 
called his ſon down from the moun- 
tain; but as ſoon as he got to the 
mountain himſelf, he wrote to the 

paſha as follows: 
Ali Paſha, I am glad J have de- 
© ceived a traitor; I am here to de- 
fend my country againſt a thief. 
My ſon will be put to death, but 
I will deſperately revenge him be- 
fore I fall myſelf. Some men, 
like you Turks, will ſay I am a 
* cruel father to ſacrifice my fon 
for my own ſafety. I anſwer, if 
* you take the mountain, my ſon 
would have been killed, with all 
the reſt of my family and my 
countrymen; then .I could not 
have revenged his death. If we 
are victorious, I may have other 
children, my wife is young, If 
* my ſon, young as he i, is not 
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© willing to be ſacrificed for his 
© country, he is not worthy to live, 
© or to be owned by me as my ſon. 
Advance, traitor, I am impatient 
© to berevenged. I am your ſworn 
© enemy, captain Giavella,* _ 
„The paſha did not think pro- 
r in his rage to put the hoſtage 
immediately to death, but ſent him 
to Yanina, to his ſon Velim-bey, 
who governed in his abſence. I 
was preſent when the boy: was 
brought before him: he anſu ered 
the queſtions put to him with a cou» 
rage and audaciouſneſs that aſto- 
niſhed every one, Velim-bey told 
him, he only waited the paſha's or- 
ders to roaſt him alive, I don't 
fear you, the boy anſwered ; my 
father will do the ſame to your fa- 
ther or your brother, if he takes 
them. He was put in a dark priſon, 
and ſed on bread and water. 
„The patha attacked the village 
of Kapha, nd was repulſed three 
different times with great loſs, but 
captain Bogia conſi.lering the diſ- 
parity of numbers, as the Suliotes 
ad only goo men in the Tripa, re- 
ſolved to abandon this poſt, which 
the Albaneſe took poſſeſſion of the 
next time they attacked it, though 
with conſiderable loſs, the Suliotes 
fir ng' at them from among the 
rocks in \:fety. oo 


The paſha's troops, ſuffering 


very much through want of water, 
which was brought to them fix 
Jeagues on horſes, as all thoſe who 
attempted to fetch water from the 
brook under the Sulli mountain 
were killed by ſtones the women 
rolled down on them, or ſhot by 
the men, began to mutiny; the 
Paſha therefore determined to'{torm 
the Tripa the next day, and having 


aſſenibled the principal officers, and 


choſen 800 Albanians, he expoſed 
all his treaſure in his tent, which 
confiſted of Venetian ducats, and 


told them, it ſhould all be difti. 


buted among them if they took 
Tripa; and that, beſides, they 
ſhould have all the immenſe riches 
which it was known were there, 
The next day the 800 Albanians, 
having at their head Mehmetein. 
ber, and in the main body two ſons 
of Soliman Ciapar, and in the 
rear captain Brogno, marched to 
the aſſault, and drawing their a. 
bres, declared they would not 
ſheathe them till they were victo. 
rious. Ne, 

Captain Bogia left 400 men to 
garriſon Tripa, and ſent four hun- 
dred to lie in ambuſcade in the 
foreſt on each ſide of the road, with 
orders not to attack till the hgoal a. 
greed on was made from the ſecond 


tower, in which he ſhut himſelf up 


with ſixty men, and from whence, 
by means of ſignals, he command- 
ed the movements., Giavella went 
with the troops into the foreſt like a 
common ſoldier, the better to take 
bis meditated revenge. The am- 
buſcade was commanded by Deme. 
trius, Bogia's ſon, 

& The head of the Albanian co- 
lumn advanced without moleſtation 
as far as the ſecond tower, which 
they ſurrounded, and ſummoned 
Bogia to ſurrender. He replied, he 
could not truſt himſelf to them, but 
would ſubmit- to captain Brogno 
when he arrived; they therefore 
marched further up towards Tripa, 
leaving him, as they thought, a pri- 
ſoper. The paſha's army, ſeeing the 
Albaneſe had advanced without re 
fiſtance to the top of the mountain, 
and fearing to be deprived of a 
ſhare of the plunder of Tripa, left 


their tents, and ran up the moun- 


tain with ſhouts.of victory. When 
Bogia ſaw tnat the enemy, in num- 
ber about 4,000, had adyanced to 
the third tower, which was near 


the Tripa, be ranga bell, the _ 
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for a general attack, which was a which were a great acquiſition to 
general ſlaughter : the ambuſcade them. | F 
preventing any rn, They „ The other corps, towards 
ed to the 


were in every part expo 
fre of the Suliotes, who were co- 
rered by the rocks or the trees, and 
from the ſecond tower Bogia made 

at havoc. The women from 
the heights rolled down great 
ſtones, which for that purpoſe are 
always piled up. The enemy de- 
fended themſelves, when the Suli- 
otes came out to meet them, with 

at obſtinacy ; they were, how- 
ever, all killed, except 140, who 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners. 
Among them was a ſon of Soliman 
Ciapar, and many officers. The 
Suliotes had fifty-ſeven killed and 
twenty-ſeven wounded, Giavella 
was among the ſlain. After ſhoot- 
ing from the ambuſcade a great 
number of the enemy, he ſallied out 
with ſome of his friends, to avenge 
the ſuppoſed death of his ſon, and 
to fight till all the enemy were kill- 
ed, or he himſelf fell. After mak- 
ing a great havoc among the enemy, 
into the thickeſt of whoſe ranks he 
had ran forward with deſperate va- 
lour, he fell, covered with wounds, 
and ſurrounded by heaps of ſlain, 

« The bodies being — down 
from the rocks into the Turkiſh 


Prevaſa, Arta, and Chimera, fol- 


lowed the example of the main bo- 


dy, and reached Yanina in great 
haſte. So great indeed was their 
panic, that none of them ſtopt till 
they got within the walls of the 


city, thinking they were till pur- 


ſued by the Suliotes. 

© In the mean time, the commu- 
nication being opened with the 
Chimæriotes, the Sulian army in- 
creaſed in two days ſo much, that 
they found themſelves ſtrong e- 
nough to offer the paſha battle in 
the open plains. , They marched + 
to ani eſtate of the paſha's near Va- 
nina, and took poſſeſſion of it, 
whence they ſent him a letter, 
threatening to take him priſoner in 


his haram. They purſued the Para- 
mathians into their country, where 


they cut down the trees, and drove 

away vaſt herds of cattle and floc ks 

of ſheep to Sulli. 5 N 
6 The paſha, apprehenſive for the 


ſafety of his capital, ſent a biſhop 


to propoſe peace to the Suliotes, 


It was concluded on the follow- 


ing conditions: 
« 1{t, That the paſha cedes to the 
Suliotes all the territory as far as 


camp, ſtruck the remainder of the Dervigiana (ſix leagues from Yani- 


10 army with ſuch a panic that they na) incluſively. "Rs 
re fled with great precipitation to- „ 2. That all the Suliotes, who 
A, wards Yanina, and abandoned the were priſoners, ſhould be ſet at li- 
[le paſha, Bogia proficed of their diſ- berty. (Then Giavella's ſon re- 
he order to ſend 200 men, who, fall- turned fafe to Sulli.) | 

e ing on the rear, cut off great num- „ 3. The paſha ſhould pay 
n, bers. The paſha himſelf eſcaped 100,000 piaſtres as a ranſom for the 
& with difficulty, and killed two horſes priſoners the Snliotes had made. 

ft . defore he got back to Yanina, All With the Paramathians they 
n the baggage, ammunition, arms, concluded a ſeparate peace, as they 
N proviſions, and the paſha's treaſure, are not dependent on the paſha, 

N- tell into the hands of the Suliotes, The conditions were, that they 


ſhould in future be allies, and that 
they ſhould on all occaſions ſuccour 


24 the 


beſides four large cannon, which 


a7 they drew up to the Tripa, and 
5 | ; : 
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the Suliotes, both with men, arms, 
and proviſions, when they were at 
n 83 
& Returned home to their moun- 
tain, the Suliotes divided the booty, 
and the 100, ooo piaſtres, into five 
parts: one was deſtined to the re- 
E of churches, which the Turks 
ad damaged, and to build a new 
one on the Tripa, dedicated to the 
holy virgim; the ſecond part was 
put into the public box for the ſer- 
vice of the community; the third 
was equally divide@ among all the 
inhabitants, without diſtinction of 
rank or age; the two other parts 
were diſtributed to the families of 
thoſe who had loſt men in battle. 
“This peace was ſoon broken 
by the paſha, who was twice after- 
wards defeated, and the Suliotes 


gained ſtill greater honour. 


« The writer of this journal 


further ſays, that in this country 


\ 


/ 
there are ten Greeks to one Turk | 
that the Sulian army always conſiſts 
of about' 20,000 men, includin 
their neareſt neighbours on the 
Chimera mountains. He points 
out how eaſy it would have been 
for them to have put in effect what 
their chiefs had concerted with the 
Ruſſians. But I avoid entering into 
particulars, as I might give infor. 
mation to thoſe who would make 
a bad uſe of it. | 

“It was afterwards diſcovered, 


that the French conſul, Mr. de lz 


Salas, had adviſed the paſha to 
get poſſeſſion of Sulli and Chimera 
as then he would have nothing to 


fear from the porte, if he threw off 


all obedience ; and that the French 
could then ſupply him with artil- 
lery and ammunition, &c. Mr. de 
la Sala was one day ſhot dead in 
the ſtreet at Prevaſa by a captain of 
Lambro's fleet.“ 


—_— 


— 
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From 2 firſt Volume of SgLECTIoNS from the MosT CELEBRATED 
FOREIGN LITERARY JOURNALS, ] | 


U HERE is not a country in 

Italy which nature has ſo 
richly endowed with all the pro- 
perties that have an influence on 
the happy formation of man as 
Fuſcany. It is bounded towards 
the north and eaſt by the Apen- 
nine mountains, which not only 
ſhield it from the froſty winds, but 
water it with rivers and tre 
and ſalubrious ſprings. Ever-ver- 


dant hills and dales in alternate un- 


dulations form the ſurface of the 
country from one end to the other, 
becoming thus alone one ſcene of 
delight both to the bodily and the 


ſtreams 


mental eye. This charming inter 
change of elevation and deſcent, 
of hills and vallies, is every where 
richly productive of all for which 
the leſſer Aſia and the ifles of 
Greece are ſo celebrated, as afford - 
ing the moſt valuable nutriment to 


mankind ; and as to the wines, wy 
elſe 


are partly improved. What 
may be wanting to the comfort of 
life is ſupplied by induſtry and 
commerce. 

« As the inhabitants of this f 
voured climate neither breathe the 
watery exhalations of the ſlimy Fo, 
nor the ſteams of Veſuvius, fo 


keep 


the fiery enthuſiaſm of the Neapo- 
ltans, they are fitted by nature for 
whatever requires underſtanding 
and dexterity. As far as hiſtory 
reaches, they have ever taken the 
kad of all other European nations 
in arts and ſciences. To the Rq- 
mans they taught religion, the the- 
atrical art, manufactures and com- 
merce ; and, on the return of light, 
iter a univerſal darkneſs of ſeveral 
iges, not only the imitative arts, 
but likewiſe hiſtory, poetry, and 
rhetoric, mathematics and phyſics, 
here found their firſt reſtorers, 
Florence *is both the centre 
and the capital of. this renowned 
- nation, He that traverſes Italy, 
e and ſurveys, this city, with its cir- 
n cumjacent territories, is immedi- 
f ately convinced that a totally dif- 
ferent genius here prevails among 
mankind, Regularity, ornament, 
and fine taſte, pervade their public 
4 2 ſtreets, and villas, the ſtatues, 
ibraries, and galleries both in pub- 
lic and private edifices, The people 
are every where civil; and though, 
in their expreſſion, one hears a diſ- 
zreeable aſpiration, morę or leſs, 
according to the various diſtricts of 
the ſtate; yet their ſpeech itſelf is 
ſo genuine and regular, ſo full of 
ingenious proverbs and happy phra- 
ſes, that, with all the corruptions 
which the reading and imitation of 
French writings have introduced, 
It may ſtill be conſidered as the 
deſt living ſource of genuine lan- 
lage. 
© The Florentine loves employ- 
ment, is very diligent and induſtri- 
ous, Where he has a proſpect of 
but a ſmall, gain, or of advanta- 
geouſly reaghing his aim, he is not 
to be diſcouraged by the method 
de muſt purſue or the pains it may, 
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{eping the mean betwixt the ſlug- 
in dulneſs of the Lombards, and 


[73] 
coſt him; no delay, no obſtacle 
can make him flacken his induſtry 
or abate his ardour; though he ſee 
with his keen perceptions the im- 
probability of ſucceſs. He then de- 
liſts as readily and withaut mur- 
muring, from the farther proſe. 
cution of his project, as he is inge- 
nious in the invention of ſame 
other proceſs, To this induſtry of 
the Florentines we are indebted for 
the riſe of experimental philoſo- 
phy ; and their opulence in the 
ourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
was a fignal effect of it, | 

«© They are. contented with a 
little, and are immoderately diſpoſ- 
ed to joy, Half a dozen of wretch- 
ed ponies, or a couple of old-fa- 
ſhiqned chaiſes running a race, or 
a match at tennis, is a grand ſpec- 
tacle at Florence, and ſufficient to 
make the town elate with pleaſure, 
Happy the prince who has ſuch a 
9 to goyern! It coſts him 

ut little to attain his wiſhes, and to 
change every diſcontent that may 
ariſe among them into pleaſure and 
ſatisfaQtion. | 

„Among ſo contented and in- 
duſtrious a people great crimes are 
exceedingly rare. A man muſt * 
have reſided many years in Florence 
and in general in Tuſcany, if. be 
can ſpeak of three or four murders 
or conſiderable robberies. Nothing 
ſeems more ufeleſs here, ſays the 
famous count Carli, in his Saggio 


- politico ed economico ſopra la Toſ- 


cana, than the officers of juſtice; 
and nothing does ſo much honour 
to the wiſdom and benignity of the 
reigning grand duke, as the abo- 
lition of capital puniſhments among 
ſo tractable a people. | | 
„The difference. remarked by 
Plato between Athens. and Thebes 
in Greece, holds good in ſome 
meaſure in Tufgany between Flo, 
Tence 


( 
* 


rence and Piſa. perhaps this may 


be partly attributed to tkevapours 


ariſing from the numerous canals 
and dikes that run through the 


plains of Piſa; perhaps too the 


weſt-winds, ſo prevalent here, and 
blowing from the iſlands that a- 


bound in iron, may contribute to 


it. Certain it is, that the Piſans 


are very diſtinguiſhable from the 
 Florentines by a certain ferocity 


and hardnefs apparent on all occa- 
fions. "Throughout the whole of 


the Florentine hiſtory no inſtance 


can be ſhewn of ſuch an extraordi- 
nary cruelty as that with which the 


Piſans deſtroyed count Ugolino 


della Gherardeſca, with his inno- 
cent children, They have often 
given evident proofs of their hard 
diſpoſitions, fince the fea-fight off 
the tower of Melora, in their well- 
known bridge-plays or rather mur- 
derous games, which are happily 
now .abohſhed. . The ſpirit and 
rage of party, they uſed to exhibit 


on theſe occaſions, was of a pecu- 


liar nature, - For more than a 
month, as long as the preparations 


and the play laſted, huſbands parted , 


from their wives, and fathers aban- 
doned their ſons; whenever they 
adhered to different parties. Com- 
pletely armed in a coat of mail, 
and with a ſwinging bludgeon in 
their hand, they came upon the 
bridge acroſs the Arno, one party 
at one end and the other at the 
other, both inſpired with a furious 
thirſt of ſlaughter; and whoever 
did not iubmit or yield by force of 


heavy blows, was either felled to 


the ground, or caſt headlong into 
the river. It frequently happened 
that the combatants could not hear 
the voice of them that vielded, for 
very fury; and then the blows 


were repeated by the victors till 


the vanquiſhed gave up the ghoſt. 
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Such a caſe actually happened, 
when the reigning grand duke was 
for the firſt time preſent at this 
ſavage ſpectacle. 

Siena, the capital of a particy. 
lar duchy, is extenſive, thinly peo. 
pled, and poor. Yet the pure air of 

the hills on which it ſtands, in- 
ſpires its inhabitants with a chear. 
ful and lively ſpirit. Plays and 
games of chance, diverſions, and 
dancing, leave them no leiſure for 
thinking ow their poverty or re- 
pining at their wretchedneſs. Po- 
etry, metaphyſics, and works of 
ingenuity, have uſurped the place 
of the ſpirit of commerce, of arts 
and manufactures, of courage and 
wealth, for which they were for- 
. merly ſo conſpicuous. They till 
boaſt of the imaginary phantom of 
their ancient greatneſs. To be a 
member of their grand council, to 
bring into the world a handſome 
poem, or to ſolve an ingenious 
_ queſtion, can ſo inflate the imagi- 
nation of a Sieneſe; that he hall 
actually conceive himſelf to be a 
great and happy being. Hence 
aroſe the taunting proverb, aver 
* bevuto a fonte Handa, to have an 
overweening imagination. Lippi- 


ſings, in his poem, 4 Malmantile 


racqui ſtato,” canto iv. 26, relates 
of a Sieneſe, of the name of Per- 
lone, that he almoſt thought him- 
ſelf to be dead, and accounts for it 
thus: . 
« Perch” egli è un di quei matti alla Saneſe, 
Ch” han ſempre meſcolato del cattivo.“ 


Siena has, notwithſtanding, pro- 
duced in all ages men of great 
fame in literature, in the army, and 
in the church; and it cannot be 
denied, that its inhabitants excell 
many other nations of Italy in in- 
tellectual capacity, and mental en- 
dowments. Count Richecourt, who 
. many 
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many years governed this country 
in the name of the late emperor, 
uſed to ſay, that for forming a per- 
ect ſpecies of mankind, be could 
viſt, that the Sieneſe women would 
marry with men of Piſa, and the 
piſaneſe women take huſband 
om the men of Siena. * 
« The reſt of the towns, con- 
nining mines, in Tuſcany, ſuch as 
Volterra, Arezzo, Cortona, had 
nothing diſtinguiſhing enough for 
rendering them. famous and rich, 
before they were deſpoiled of their 
liberty by the Florentines, Nature 
has endowed theſe people with an 
eminent capacity for arts and agri- 
culture, If they had only pro- 
ceded, as they began, to profit by 
the advantages their wiſe law-giver 
granted them for the encourage» 
ment of agriculture and trade, they 
would have had no need to palliate 


their ſplendid indigence by the 


fudy of Etruſcan antiquities and 
uſeleſs genealogies. 
« Peſtoia, Priſcia, Prato, and 
this whole valley, nouriſh an in- 
duſtrious people who beneficially 
employ themſelves in agriculture 
and manufactures. All the other 
diſtricts of Tuſcany increaſe the 
materials of the national commerce 
by the culture of land, vineyards, 
and fiik, and in every corner peo- 
ple are found, expert in promoting 
- particular and the general wel- 
re, | 
To what a height of proſperity 
might not ſuch a country ariſe, the 
nhabitants whereof are fitted and 
lipoſed to the particular arts of 
life! where the nobility, who in 
the other ſtates of Italy, are only 
employed in contriving how they 
my waſte their lives in idleneſs 
and fleep, contribute their. utmoſt 
io the general proſperitv! ? 
* The Tuſcan nobility is very 
numerous. They do not here con- 


fine themſelves merely to the pecu- 
liar uſe of a peerage in all govern- 
ments, in being the intermediate 
claſs between the prince and the 
people, in promoting arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce by their 
luxury, in ſerving as a reſtraint 
upon the people by their dignity 
and the reverence that is-paid them, 
and in providing ſuch perſons for 
the adminiſtration of ali as may 
be of eminent ſervice, more from 
ambition than intereſt, either in 
war or in peace; but they are here 
of great advantage beſides, by bu- 
ſying themſelves in commerce. 
The Tuſcan nobility are not of that 
idle opinion that trade contami- 
nates noble blood. They make not 
the leaſt heſitation to ſtudy it in 
the compting-houſe of the mer- 
chant, and afterwards to carry it on 
in their own names. The Floren- 
tines, who have for ſo many ages 
paſt been greatly advanced beyond 
the reſt of Tuſcany in ingenuity 
and induſtry, have herein tran- 
ſcended th Wounds of the common 
origin.of nobility, by making it a 
law, that no family can be admitted 
among the nobility, who cannot 
bring proof that they have here- 
tofore been enrolled in the guild- 
regiſter of the ſilkmen or clothiers. 
This particular trait is of itſelf ſuf. 
ficient to give a perfect inſight into 
their character. How happy would 
it be for the uſeleſs nobility of 
oppreſſed nations, if they had but 
the courage to introduce ſo advan- 
tageous a maxim! 

The only inſtance whereby the 
nobility of Tuſcany has hitherto 
given a conſiderable wound to the 
public weal, is the right of primo- 
pou and the fidei-commiſſes. 

n a country which can only at- 
tain to its utmoſt degree of pro- 
ſperity by means of commerce, the 
goods and capitals ſhauld. neither 


be 
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be unalienably annexed to certain 
families, nor limited to a certain 
number of heirs, This evil too the 
wiſe regent, by a law enacted ſome 
months ago, has happily aboliſhed 
at leaſt for the future, and thus' 
complied with the wiſhes of all true 
atriots. | | | 
_ « Leghorn is a mart conſtrued 
on the moſt refined principles of 
which the ſpirit of commerce is 
capable, and provided with a large 
and ſecure harbour. The advan- 
tagegus fituation and extraordinary 


freedom enjoyed here by all the 


nations of the world, are the cauſes 
that this agreeable city is become; 
in ſo. ſhort a time, the general de- 
poſitory of Levantine and Euro- 
pean products. The number of 
veſſels that annually land here, 
may be computed from the conſi- 
derable income of the capitano 
della Bocca, who for every ſhip 
that arrives receives about the value 


of five ſhillings. Hence it is no 


wonder that great fortu nes are made, 
and that the poſſeſſors of millions 
are very frequently met with. Ma- 
ny millions of ſcudi are in circu- 
lation in this town. It is a plea- 
ſure to ſee how, without inter- 
miſſion, ſhips from all parts of the 
world are either unloading or tak- 
ing freſh commodities' on board, 
how full the enormous magazines 
are of goods from the Levant, the 
Indies and all parts of Europe, how 
buſy the brokers are, and what vaſt 
ſums of money are, by the ex- 
change of this place, carried jnto 
of the earth. 

« Count Carli is ſurpriſed, and 
lays it to the blame of the Tuſcans, 
that of the great number of milli- 
onaries at Leghorn, there is not 


circulation over the whole ſurface 


- more than two or three of them of 


their own people, and that all the 
reſt are foreigners, Had he re- 
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flected, that this is likewiſe the caſe 
in many other famous marts of 
trade of much greater countries: 
how ſhort the period of time i 
ſince Leghorn has been viſited by 
all trading nations, and how ſmall 
the original capital of a Tuſcan 
millionary muſt be; he would ra. 
ther have had reaſon to wonder 
how even but one Tuſcan. ſhould 
in ſo ſhort a time have acquired 
ſuch great wealth. The majority 
of the foreign merchants are come 
hither with large capitals, either as 
heads or branches of ſubſtantial 
mercantile houſes 'in Provence, in 
England, ta Portugal, and other 
countries, It ſeldom indeed ap- 
pears to a foreigner, when he has 
ſeen ſuch enormous riches at Leg- 
horn, and with this great idea in 
his mind, travels through the impo- 
veriſhed towns of Volterra, Arez- 
zo, Cortona, and Siena, Nothing 
B | 
is more natural than for him tq 
blame the fluggiſhneſs of the inha- 
bitants of theſe cities in not prox 
fiting by their vicinity to this pro- 
ductive golden mine, But be might 
5 be miſtaken, The evil lies 
y no means in the inactivity of 
the inhabitants, but in the ancient 
conſtitution of the country, which 
it was ever the aim of duke Leo: 
pold to aboliſh by degrees. 

« Tuſcany, as every one knows, 
was formerly, as it were, a foreſt of 
republics, who were inceſſantly at 
war, and had nothing more in 
view than how one could get the 
aſcendant over the other. Each 
diſtin& republic or city, nay every 
village almoſt, conducted itſelf by 
its own laws and ſtatutes, which in 
regard to polities were Fo Fern 
as poſſible to the intereſts of their 
neighbouring rivals. Hence aroſe 
innumerable burdens and taxes, 
which were laid on perſons and 
. paſſing through — 


{ 


nurrow confines of theſe free · ſtates. 
After theſe petty ſtates had fallen 
ander the dominion of the Floren- 
fines, it became neceſſary to the 
general welfare, to treat the con- 
quered territories as members of 
te aggregate body, and by the 
abolition of the ancient ſtatutes 
ad cuſtoms, to open the way for 
the due circulation of commerce 
through the various channels from 


lid not ſucceed, and it has been at 
2 ſtand for two centuries and a half, 
Thus the cities ſtill remained en- 
rged in a kind of war among 
themſelves, and obſtacles were 
tirown in the way of the commu- 
nication of commerce almoſt at 
erery ſtep. Thus for example, be- 
fore a clothier of Cortona receives 
a bale of wool of goo pounds 
weight from Leghorn, which is 
about 112 miles diſtant, it will have 
been ten times thoroughly ſearched 
on the road, and have paid forty- 
four toll duties, which together 
amount to the ſum. of 31 lires (if 
the bale be reckoned at 260 lires, 
at 12 per cent.). To this muſt be 
added the pay of the tranſport, and 
the delays of the tolk-gatherers, the 
liberties they take, the tricks they 
ut in practice to extort bribes, 
ore they will give the neceſſary 
documents and paſſes, and a num- 


— "= 


one end of it to the other. But this 
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ber of other grievances, We muſt 
alſo take into. the account, that the 
clothier is obliged to pay juſt as 
many dues on ſending the ſtuffs or 
cloths wrought from this bale of 
wool, for ſale to Leghorn; by this 
means the price amounts to ſo 
much, that, from the competition 
of other cheaper woollens, no pur- 
chaſer is to be found. Thus the 
affair ſtands in all the cities and 
towns in Tuſcany; and therefore 
it is no wonder that they reap but 
little or no fruits from the vicinity 
of Leghorn. | | 

« The grand duke Leopold, who 
thoroughly and without prejudice 
examined into all matters with the 
eye of a philoſopher, and as ſoon as 


he was convinced of the truth, re- 


ſolutely encountered and conquered 
every Gegculiy, broke moſt of the 
bonds which ignominiouſly con- 
fined the hands of his ſubjects, and 
even in ſome meaſure remedied 
this complaint by the abolition of 
pernicious ſtatutes, The commu- 
nication between one town and 
another is no longer obſtructed or 
retarded by any grievous impedi- 
ment; every 'Tuſcan carries the 
fruit of his labour, ſubject to ſmall 
duties, to market at Leghorn, and 
manifeſt proofs of the rapid growth 
of arts and agriculture are every 
where ſeen,” ' 


— 
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Oz3r2vatiONs on the ManNEeRs, CusToms, Dress, and DiygrsroNs 
of the PoxTUGUEsE ; ſupplementary to thoſe inſerted in the New 
Annual Regiſter for the Year 1795. 


[From Mx. Muxeny's General View of the Tate of PorTuGaL.] 


8 P. 2 the manners and between the northern and ſouth- 
the Portugueſe, ern provinces. The former are re- 


moſt travellers make a diſtinction puted iuduſtrious, candid, and ad- 
3 DT yenturous ; 
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venturous ; the latter are more civil, 


but leſs fincere ; more diflimulating, 
and averſe from labour, All rinks 


are nice obſervers of ceremonies : 
in dealing with a merchant. or 
tradeſman, ſome years ago, it would 
have been leſs dangerous to fail in 


payment of a debt than a point of. 


' etiquette, This oftentation, how- 
ever, is much worn off at preſent, 
by their communication with the 
northern nations, whom, in oppo- 
fition to every difference in religious 


ſentiments, they eſteem and imi- 


tate. 


« The manners and cuſtoms of 


the Jews and Moors, which had 


taken deep root in the country, are 


not Jet eradicated ; many veſtiges 
are ſtill diſcernible, particularly a- 
mong the inhabitants of the inte- 
rior provinces, who have little or 


no intercourſe with ſtrangers. The 


deſcendants of the latter are very 
numerous; they are diſtinguiſhed 
by the round face, regular features, 
ſwarthy complexion, black hair, 
and ſparkling eyes. From theſe 
people are derived the bull-feaſts, 
and the cuſtom of fitting croſs- 
legged on cuſhions. The jealouſy 
of the Portugueſe too may be traced 
to the ſame ſource, The penſive 


ſolitary manners of the Jews, their 


Jove of onions, garlic, and plain- 
tive muſic, ſtill obtain in a few vil- 
lages. | 
It is remarked by all the vale- 

tudinarians who have reſorted thi- 
ther of late years, that the people 

in general are averſe from ſociety; 
which ſome, not. thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the national charac- 
ter, have erroneouſly attributed to 
an antipathy to ſtrangers, What- 
ever ſociety exiſts among the na- 
tives of Liſbon, is chiefly confined 
to the nobility; between whom and 
the other claſſes, policy, or cuſtom, 
or a miſtaken idea of true honour, 


Among the middling and ſub- 
ordinate ranks, the females eſpeci · 


ſupported by the voluntary contri- 


j — 


has drawn a, line of ſeparation 
There are ſome, however, who dif. 
dain to be circumſcribed by ſuch 
narrow bounds, and are no ſtran. 
gers to the free exerciſe of hoſpi. 
tality. - On all public occaſions, 
either at home or abroad, the no. 
* bility affect a great diſplay of 
. pomp, mixed with gravity ; and 
hence they are reputed vain, pre. 
© ſumptuous, and proud, which 
gave occaſion to Gratian to re. 
mark, | 

© Que ſerian famoſos 

« Si non fueſſen ſumoſes, 

© How illuftrious would they be, 

© If _ bloated not with vanity. 


« But the learned Feij6 has ob- 
ſerved, that * all this pompouſ- 
* neſs is merely the reſult of a 
ſprightly imagination. The ur- 
banity and politeneſs with which 
they treat every perſon, are in- 
compatible with that haughty and 
imperious arrogance attributed to 
them. They are valuable friends 
© to ſuch as-ſolicit their patronage, 
© and have been always eſteemed 
for acts of benevolence,” * For 
my part,” ſays Guevara, in one 
of his 1 I think the Por- 
tugueſe nobility are cautious in 
their actions, and pointed in their 
© words.” b, 


YE 


ally, there is very little intercourſe, 
except fortuitous meetings in the 
churches and ſtreets. Every claſs 
of tradeſmen has a diſtinct oratory, 


butions of their ſociety ; here they 
aſſemble every evening, before ſup- 
er, to chaunt veſpers. They rare 
y viſit each other's houſes but on 
particular occaſions, as weddings 
and chriſtenings ; and then they en- 
tertain very ſumptuouſiy, or rather 

ſatiate with Profuſion. - _ 
6 Jea- 
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« ealouſy, and an innate diſpo- | 


uon to ſecrecy, are aſſigned as the 
thief cauſes of this ſeparation, 
They hold it as a maxim, that he 
vho talks leaſt thinks beſt ; and 
hit the moſt perfect man is not he 
who has moſt good qualities, but 
freſt bad ones. Pride might alſo 
operate, as they wiſh not to ſhew 
their apartments, no more than 
their wives and daughters, unlefs 
they be arrayed in their beſt attire, 

« Yet, however we may regret 
the many innocent enjoyments of 
ghich the females are thus deprived, 
their ſecluſion is productive of 
much domeſtic felicity. Their 
band and fimple manners are not 
liable to be corrupted, nor their at- 
tchments diſſipated by an extenſive 
communication with the world, 
The fond huſband, thus ſolaced, is 
kappy, ſupremely happy in the fo- 
cety of a virtuous partner, whoſe 
le affection is concegtered within 
the narrow circle of her family. 

« As to. their perſons in general, 
the women are rather below than 
above the middle ſtature, but grace- 
ful and beautiful. No females are 
leſs ſtudious of enchanting their 
trations by artificial means, or 
counterfeiting, by . paltry arts, the 
charms that nature has withheld, 
To the moſt regular features, they 
«ad a ſprightly diſpoſition and cap- 
tvating carriage. The round face, 
and full fed form, are more eſteem- 
ed in this country, than the long 
tapering viſage and. thin delicate 
frame. Moſt nations entertain ſome 
peculiar idea of beauty in the linea- 
ments and caſt of the face; that of 
the Portugueſe will be beſt under- 
ſtood by their own deſcription of a 
perfect beauty, which is as follows: 

The farehead ſhould be broad, 
ſmooth, and white. The eyes large, 
bright, and quick, but at the ſame 
une ſtill and modeſt. With reſpect 


a blac 


to the colour, there are divers opi- 
nions; ſome prefer the blue, ſome 
the black, and others the green. 
A Portugueſe named Villa-Real, 
wrote a treatife in praiſe of the laſt, 
The eye-brows ſhould be large, of 
colour, and form an arch 
concentric with that of the eye · lid. 
To be properly adjuſted to the reſt 
of the face, the noſe ſhould deſcend 
in a direct line from the forehead, 
and form a regular pyramid, 

« The mouth, the portal of the 
human ſtructure through which the 
meſſengers of the intelle& have 
conſtant egreſs, ought to be rather 
ſmall than large. The lips rather 
full than thin; rather relieved than 
ſunk, and the edge of a pure car- 
nation. Teeth are accounted beau- 
tiful when they are white, regular, 


and of equal ſize, reſembling a row 


of pearls ſet in an arch of ruby. 

The cheeks muſt be ſmooth, 
and ſomewhat relieved; the centre 
of a pure carmine colour, fading 
inſenſibly into, a lily white; both 
colours ſo perfectly blended and 
LORE that neither ſhould 
predominate, 2 | 

With reſpe@ to the neck, there 
is great majeſty in one which is 
large and ſmooth, riſing from the 
ſhoulders like an alabaſter column, 

« But among all the female 
charms, the moſt tranſcendent are 
the breaſts. In form they ſhould 
reſemble a lemon; in colour and 
ſmoothneſs, the orange bloſſom. 

« The moſt beautiful hands are 
long and white; the fingers full and 
tapering. Feet are not accounted 
pretty if they be not ſmall. 

« Of the ſtature, the middle fize 
is moſt admired. Without a grace- 
ful walk, the moſt perfect beauty 
appears, awkward z whereas a mo- 
deft, airy, and ſerene movemen 
enhances every other charm; — 
beſpeaks the tranquillity of a mind 

formed 
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formed in the ſchool of virtue and 
decorum. | | 

They uſually ſit upon cuſhions, 
which, among the better ſort, are 
of crimſon velvet. One of their 


proce) employments is ſpinning 


flax, for which they ſtill uſe the 
ſpindle and diſtaff. The women 
of the province of Minho are ſo 
celebrated for this brarich of induſ- 
try, that formerly it was cuſtomary 


to conduct the bride to the houſe of 


her ſponſe, preceded by a youth 
carrying a ſpinning apparatus. In 
the houſes of the moſt reſpectable 
merchants, traders, and farmers, 
the female part of the family diſ- 
dain not to occupy their time in 
this manner. Accompliſhments, 
fuch as people of very humble cir- 
cumſtances in England commonly 
beſtow on their daughters, as danc- 
ing, muſic, drawing, and languages, 
are unknown here; even among la- 
dies of the firſt rank. 

“ Cottons, muſlins, and colour- 
ed ſilks, they very rarely wear. A 
kind of black garment called man- 
tilla, over a petticoat of the ſame 
colour, both of woollen cloth or 
filk, but oftener of the former, is 
the uſual dreſs, except in Liſbon, 
where the women wear black filk 
mantos ; a kind of garment that co- 
vers the head and upper part of the 
body. Cloaks and petticoats of di- 
vers colours, made of woollen cleth, 
fringed with gold lace or ribands, 
are worn by the inferior ranks. 
The country-women, except on 
Sundays and holidays, ſtill wear the 
ancient national dreſs—a jacket and 
petticoat, | 

« With reſpe& to the dreſs of 


the men, it differs not from that of 


the Engliſh or French, except in 
one garment, namely the capot, like 
that of the-Spaniards and Italians ; 
and even this, of late years, is much 


diſpſed, as it has been often known 


— 
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[80] On3prvations en the Manvzns, Ec. of the Ponruevgg. 


ſeveral religious orders is foreigu to 


' : 


to ſerve for worſe purpoſes than 
cover a ra coat, is an ex- 
cellent garment, however, for tra. 
velling in winter. os 

60 Fo deſcribe the dreſſes of the 


our purpoſe; let it ſuffice, there. 
fore, to obſerve, that the difference 
in their reſpective habiliments con- 
ſiſts more in the colour than in the 
hope: 5778 

«The intermediate claſs between 
the nobility and merchants is com- 
poſed of men of ſmall independent 
property in lands or houſes, de- 


rived from their fathers, or pur- d 
chaſed with the fruits of their own Wl * 
induſtry ; in the capacity of mer- 
_ chants or factors, or by their eco- l 
nomy whilſt in office under govern- fl 
_ Pow. are the dert of b 
ortugal. Comparative aking, a 
they = fares e "06 the? In 
virtues are many, Protectors of 
the poor, benevolent and humane 
citizens of the world. Men, who, Wil " 
whilſt they efflighten the nation by 
their talents, and purſue its moſt Wl ” 
ſubſtantial intereft, are the moſt * 
ready and able to protect and main - " 
tain its rights. | vi 
There is one claſs of people 
here, than whom, perhaps, few na-“ 
tions can produce a more inoffenſive 1 
and induſtrious, and at the ſame Cl 
time a more degraded and oppreſſed; ** 
theſe are the pillars of the ſtate, 15 
the peaſantry, who are we in g 
ſtate of vaſſalage by a band of pet- te 
ty tyrants, aſſuming the title of Fi 1 
dalgos. ks 5 n 
« Among thoſe, to whom this a 
title properly appertains, there are / 
undoubtedly many who have a juſt * 
claim to honour and reſpect; not ; 
from the antiquated immunities oy. 
feudal times, but from their per * 
ſonal virtues. We entirely ſep: * 
rate them from the ignorant, into- * 
lerant wretches, who grind the * af 
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of the poor, and depopulate the 


e bath I am informed by a 
Portugueſe gentleman of very high 
unk, who fincerely deplores the 
wretched ſtate of the peaſantry of 
his country, that the chief part of 
their miſeries is owing not to go- 
rernment, but to theſe gentry, I 
know not how to give the reader a 
jut idea of them; by 'privilege 
they are gentlemen, in manners 
downs; beggars in fortune, mo- 
urchs in pride. Too contempti- 
de for the notice of the ſovereign, 
to excite the jealouſy of the nobles 
they are too weak ; but too ſtrong 
for the peaſantry, from whom they 
tract adoration, They are to be 
ſeen in every town, in every village 
ind hamlet, wrapt up to the eyes 
n capots, brooding over their ima- 
finary importance. The induf- 
rious huſbandman muſt not addreſs 
them but on his knees, His fate, 
ind that of his family; are at their 
nercy. On the moſt trivial pre- 
tnce they cite him to the court of 
the next camarca, or (hire. The 
wetched farmer, in vain, attempts 
b juſtify himſelf, and after exhauſt- 
ng his reſources to fee lawyers, he 
pure to be caſt at the end of a te 
tous and vexatious ſuit. His pra- 
perty is then ſeized upon, even to 
ls very implements; and if it be 
dot found ſufficient to anſwer all 
femands, he is doomed to periſh in 
i priſon, Many induſtrious fami- 
les have been thus annihilated ;' and 
hers, apprehenſive of ſharing the 
ame fate, have forfaken their lands, 
nd often the kingdom, to ſeek pro- 
:ttion in the colonies. 

_ © Beggars are a formidable claſs 
u this country. Several laws have 
ten enacted from time to time, to 


tte licentiouſneſs of this vagrant 
ran, * in vain. They ramble 
1798. "PM 


liminith the number and reſtrain. 


Oa52xvaTIONs on the Manyens, Ke. of the PAT. [91] 


about, and infeſt every m not 
entreating charity, but demandin 
it. At night they aſſemble in hord 
at the beſt manſion they can fi 
and having taken up their abode in 
one of the out-offices, they call fot 
whatever they ſtand in need of, like 
travellers at an inn; here they claim 
the privilege of tarrying three days, 
if agreeable to them. Seas 
« When a gang of theſe ſturdy 
fellows meet a decent perſon on the 
highway, he muff offer them mo- 
ney; and it ſometimes happens that 
the amount of the offering is nat 
left to his own diſcretion. Saint An- 
thony aſſails him on one fide, Saint 
Franeis on the other; having fi- 
lenced their clamour in behalf of 
the favourite ſaints] he is next at- 
tacked for the honour of the Vir- 
gin Mary; and thus they rob him 
tor the love of Gt. 
„n the year 1544, a law was 
made, tending to decreaſe the num- 
ber of beggars with which the 
kingdom was infeſted. By one ar- 
ticle it was ordained; that the lame 
ſhould learn the trade of a taylor or 
ſhoemaker. That the maimed, for 
their ſubſiſtence, ſhould ſerve thoſe 
who would employ them; and that 
the blind, in conſideration of their 
food and raiment, ſhould devote 
their time to one of the labours of 
the forge, blowing the bellows. 
„ With reſpec to diverſions, 
hunting, hawking, and fiſhing, 
which were formerly praQiſed, are 
now very much diſuſed; indeed, 
there are but few parts, except in 


the province of Alentejo, wherein 


the firſt can be well exerciſed, on 
account of the mountainous ſur- 
face of the country'; beſides, the 
want of good cattle is another ob- 


ſtruction; for ſuch is the feeble- 
-neſs of the horſes and mules, that 


they are obliged to employ oxen in 
drawing all their vehicles of burden, 
4 Horſe- 


[$2] Auvszuzxrs and Maxxzzs of the Mopzàw Pass. 
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.. & Horſe- racing is a' ſport to 
which they are utter ſtrangers, nor 
do gentlemen ride abroad for a- 
ea] AAU but very . ſeldom z and 
then a guide muſt attend them, leſt 
they ſhould loſe their way. 

« People of faſhion, and deli- 
cate perſons, uſually travel in lit- 
ters. And ladies ſometimes take 
ſhort excurfions in the country, 
upon an aſs, or a mule. 

« In paſling through the ſtreet 
the people in general are fond of 


riding faſt ; but in the country they 
move very deliberately, inſomuch 
that it is not unuſual to ſee even 
the poſt-boy ſleeping on his mule. 

„ Billiards, cards, and dice, par. 
ticularly the two laſt, are the chief 
amuſement .of every claſs, Their 
only athletic exerciſe. is bull-fight, 
ing, and fencing with the quarter. 
ſtaff: the latter is confined to the 
common people; the former has 
been often deſcribed,” “ 


— 
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[From the Firſt Volume of a Tour iu SwirzzxlAup, &c. by H. M. 
N WIrIIIAMS.] | = 


« Tf. the morning at Paris is de- 
voted to buſineſs, the even- 
ing at- leaſt belongs to pleaſure : 
over thoſe hours ſhe holds an undi- 
vided empire, but is worſhipped at 


innumerable altars, and hailed by 


ever- varying rituals, 

„During the laſt winter the a- 
muſements of twenty- four theatres, 
which were opened every night, 
were every night ſucceeded by pub- 


lic and private balls, in ſuch num- 


bers, that there were no leſs than 
two thouſand ball rooms inſcribed 
on the regiſters of the police, which 


Keeps its wakeful vigils over every 


ſort of amuſement, in all their gra- 


dations, from the bright blaze of 


waxen tapers which diſplays the 
charms of nymphs dreſſed a la ſau- 
vage or à la grec, who grace the 
ſplendid ball de Richlien; to the oily 


lamp which lights up the ſeventh 
ſtory, or the vaulted reliar, where 


the blind fidler's animating ſcrape 
calls the ſovereign people to the co- 
tillon of wooden ſhoes. | 

6 Theſe two thouſand ball-rooms 
of the capital afford ample proof 
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that no revolution has taken place 
in the manners of the French, and 
that they are ſtill a dancing nation, 
They have indeed of late fully de- 
monſtrated to the world that they 
are Capable of greater things; and 
that when the energies of their 
ſouls are called forth, they can fol- 
low Buonaparte acroſs the bridge 
of Lodi; but when their minds re- 
turn to their natural poſition, every 
barrack has a room appropriated for 
dancing, and the heroes of Arcole, 
as well as the mu/cadins of Paris, 


© All knit hands, and beat the ground 
© In a light fantaſtic round.“ 


« The fetes of the court, it is 
aſſerted by the few perſons remain- 
ing in France, by whom they were 
frequented, were but tawdry ſplen- 


dour compared with the claſſical i fu! 

elegance which prevails at the fetes Wl Ven 
of our republican contractors. As Wl Vs! 
a ſpecimen of theſe private balls, I bar 
ſhall trace a ſhort ſketch of a dance Wi A 
lately given by one of the furniſ - « 
ers of ſtores for fleets and armies, P 


in his ſpacious hotel, where all the 
i furniture, 
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keniture, in compliance with the 
preſent faſhion at Paris, is antique 
where all that is not Greek is Ro- 
mn; where ſtately filken beds, 
naſſy ſophas, worked tapeſtry, and 
gilt ornaments, are thrown aſide as 
de Gothic magnificence,andevery 
couch reſembles that of Pericles, 
erery chair thoſe of Cicero; where 
eery wall is finiſhed in arabeſque, 
lle the baths of Titus, and eve 

able, upheld by Caſtors and Pol. 
luxes, is covered with Athenian 
buſts and Etruſcan vaſes; where 
that modern- piece of furniture 
z clock is concealed beneath the 
caſic bar of Phœbus, and the 
lacing hours; and every chimney- 
ron is ſupported by a ſphinx, or a 
griffin, The dreſs of his female 
viſitors was in perfect harmony 
vith the furniture of his hotel ; for 
athough the Parifian ladies are not 
uſpeted of any obſtinate attach- 
nent to Grecian modes of govern- 
nent, they are moſt rigid partizans 
of Grecian modes of dreſs, adorned 
like the contemporaries of Aſpaſia 
=the looſe light drapery, the naked 
am, the bare boſom, the ſandaled 
feet, the circling zone, the golden 
chains, the twiſting treſſes, all diſ- 
pay the moſt inflexible conformity 
to the laws of republican coſtume. 
The moſt faſhionable hair - dreſſer 
of Paris, in order to accommodate 
limſelf to the claſſical taſte of his 
fir cuſtomers, is provided with a 
variety of antique buſts as mo- 
gels; and when he waits on a lady, 
enquires if ſhe chuſes to be dreſt 
that day à la Cleopatre, la Dianne, or 
la Pfche f Sometimes the change- 
ful nymph is a veſtal, ſometimes a 
Venus ; but the laſt r2ge has been the 
Nabe of late fat a lean, gay and 
grave, old and young, have been 
ul la Niob; and the many-curl- 
d periwig, thrown aſide by the 
alhionable claſs, now decorates 
be heads of petty ſhop-keepers. 


AMUSEMENTS and Maxxxzs of the Monenn Paristains. [83] 
The fair Grecians being de- 


termined not to injure the contour 
of fine forms by ſuperfluous incum- 
brances, no faſhionable lady at Pa- 
ris wears any pockets, and the in- 
convenience of being without is 


obviated by ſticking her fan in her 


belt, ſliding in a flat purſe of mo- 
rocco leather, only large enough to 
contain a few louis, at the he of 
her neck, and giving her ſnuff-box 


and her pocket-handkerchief to the 


care of the gentleman who attends 
her, and to whom ſhe applies for 
them whenever ſhe has occaſion. 

« For a ſhort time during the 
winter, in defiance of froſt and 
ſnow, the coſtume of a few reign- 
ing belles was not à la gree, but 2 
la ſauvage. To be dreſſed à la ſau- 
vage, was to have all that part of 
the frame which was not left unco- 
vered clad in a light drapery of 


fleſh colour. The boddice under 


which no linen was worn (ſhifts be- 
ing an article of dreſs long fince 
rejected at Paris, both by the 


Greeks and the ſavages) the bod- 


dice was made of knitted ſilk, 
clinging exactly to the ſhape, which 


it perfectly diſplayed ; the petticoat 
was on one ide twiſted up by a 


light feſtoon ; and the feet, which 
were either bare or covered with a 
filk ſtocking of fleſh colour, ſo 
woven as to draw upon the toes 
like a glove upon the fingers, were 
decorated with diamonds. Theſe 
gentle ſavages, however, found 
themſelves ſo rudely treated when- 
ever they appeared, by the ſove- 


reign multitude, that at length the 


faſhions of Otaheite were thrown 
aſide, and Greece remaias the ſtand- 
ing order of the day. 


6 But to return to the contractor, 


and his ball—after ſeveral hours 
had paſt in dancing cotillons, which 


the young women of Paris perform 


with a degree of perfection —a light 
nymphiſh grace unſeen elſewhere 
F 3 and 
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and after the walſe, which is now 
never forgotten at a Paris ball, had 
proved that the ſteady heads of 
Niobss were not to be made giddy, 
the company were led to a ee. 
furniſhed with eaſtern magnificence, 
and decorated with attic taſte. Af- 
ter ſupper the folding doors of.the 
ſaloon were thrown open to a gar- 
den of conſiderable extent, beau- 
tifully illuminated - with coloured 
lamps, and its trees bending with 
laviſh cluſters of fruits of eve 

ſeaſon, and every climate, formed 
of ice, while fountains poured forth 


ſtreams of orgeat, lemonade, and 


liqueurs. 

«But while theſe imitators of Greece 
and Rome are revelling in Aſiatic 
luxury, you hear them lamenting 
moſt pathetically the ſubverſion of 
the ancient regime; that regime, 
which would at leaſt have had thus 
much of juſtice, that it would have 
retained theſe perſonages in the an- 
ti-chambers of the ſaloons they now 
occupy; to which anti- chamberz 
they would with a counter. revolu- 
tion moſt probably return. One is 
obliged to offer up an invocation 
to patience, when condemned to 
liſten to their declamations againſt 
that new. order of things, to which 
ſolely they owe their on, 

« There is indeed one clafs of 
perſons, before whoſe complaints 
of the revolution, however bitter, 
the mind*humbles itſelf in ſympa- 
thetic ſarrow, The poor rentier, 
while he ſips his Spartan black- 


brath, which he is forced to pro- 


cure by parting, in ſad gradation, 
with all the relicks of his former 
ſplendour, with watches, rings, 
furniture, and clothes; he indeed, 
if he complains, is to be pitied, 


and if he forbears complaint, is to 
de revered ! But alas, there is fo 


much of tragical detail in the pages 
of the great book; a thing which 
has long fince been called a great 


| whole chapter to itſelf, 
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evil, that we muſt give it atleaſt a 

At preſent I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the reign of terror has ated up- 
on this country like ſome” mighty 
peſtilence, which not-only ſweeps a- 
way devoted millions in i Be 
but leaves an obnoxious taint upon 
every object where it has paſſed, 
The reign of terror has given a 
fatal wound to the energies of pub. 
lic ſpirit; ordinary minds have mif. 
taken the execrable abuſes of liber. 
ty for an effect of the generous 
principle itſelf : the victims of re. 
volutionary government have lifted 
up their complaining voice ; all the 
emotions of mpathy; and all the 
feelings of indignatipn have been 
called forth; and the patizans of 
the ancient regime have left no art 


ü unpractiſed, no ſeduction untried, 


to take advantage of theſe difpoſi- 
tions in favour of their own fyſ- 
„ Thoſe who have been too n 
Py enriched by. the revolution 
ave endeavoured to hide the ob- 
ſcurity of their origin, by mimick- 
ing the tones of thoſe Who have 
titles and honours to regret, till 
ariſtocracy has deſcended ſo low, 
that it will ſoon perhaps be explod- 
ed, like any other faſhion, when 
taken up by the vulgar. Many of 
the fair wives of titled emigrants, 
or blooming widows of murdered 
nobles, who have made ſuch ſe. 
cond marriages, that we might well 
apoſtrophize them in the language 
of Hamlet : © 5 | 


© Sueh an 20 8 

That blurs the grace and bluſh of mo- 
| deſty, | ek 

© Calls virtue hypotrite, 

© Makes marriage vows 

© As falſe as Dicers' oaths, I'S 

% Theſe very ladies, wha hav? 
taught their new-made liege-lords 
to ape their counter-revolutionary 

| follies, 


— ow — — — — — nnn i. 


—— 


fillies, will at length be aſliamed of 
their ariſtocracy, when they find 
how ſucceſsfully they are rivalled 
u thoſe ſentiments by their milli- 
ners and mantua-makers. A writer 
of a late political pamphlet has 
ven an admirable reaſon why our 
buifan belles will ſoon lay aſide 
the tone of eternal lamentations for 
the overthow of deſpotiſm. Seven 
i years,” ſays he, have already 
(elapſed ſince. the epocha of the 
i revolution : Teven years is a pe- 
nod of ſome length in the hiſtory 
i of a youthful beauty, and a lady 
i will ſoon not be able to regret the 
monarchy under the eve of 
( paſſing for old.“ I believe eve 
jerſon who has ſtudied the female 
heart, will agree with this writer, 
that the republic has a tolerable 
chance upon .this principle of ob- 
mining ere long many fair proſelytes. 
(6 The fans, ſparklitig with ſpan- 
red fleur de ly, will then be brok- 
en; the rings, bearing the inſignia 
of royalty, will be melted down; 
and the porte-fenilles, and bon-bon- 
neren, with their fliding-lids; diſ- 
playing the forbidden images of re- 
ral greatneſs, will no longer be 
borne about in a ſort of triumphal 
manner, not from a ſentiment of 
ſorrow, by thoſe who, attendant 
on their perſons, and baſking in 
their ſmiles, are privileged to diſ- 
ply more than that general regret 
or their unhappy deſtiny which 


tion of vanity by thoſe, who per- 
laps never breathed the ſame at- 
moſphere never, even at aw- 
ful diſtance, gazed upon the ofi- 
inal of thoſe pictures which they 
now affect to cherilh as the tender 
memorials , of peculiar favour. 
Theſe relicks, we may venture to 
predict, will be offered up in one 
mighty ſacrifice at the ſhiine of the 
republic, the moment it is well un- 


humanity feels; but from a ſenſa- 
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derſtood that to be a republican, is 
to be young. 

« Public balls, as well as con- 
certs, were held laſt winter at the 
Theatre Frangais, which, after hav- 
ing been long ſhut up; was repair- 
ed, embelliſhed, and baptized by 
the Greek name of the Odeon; and 
that no jealouſy might exiſt be- 
tween the balls and concerts, on 
account of this claſſical nomencla« 
türe, the balls immediately received 


the | & 
ſpecies 


1 5.004 of thiaſes. 
«© But the moſt ſingular 
of amuſement which the laſt winter 
produced, were ſubſcription-balls, 
entitled des bal: à la vichime. Such, 
and ſo powerful was the rage for 
pleaſure, that a certain number of 

its votaries, who, during the ty- 
ranny of Robeſpiere, had loſt their 
neareſt relations on. the ſcaffold, 

inſtituted, not days of ſuch ſolemn, 

ſad commemoration, as is dear to 
the ſuperſtition of tenderneſs, when, 
in melancholy proceſſion, clad in 
ſable, and wreathed with cypreſs, 
they might have knelt, a mourn. 
ing multitude, around the ſpot 
where the multilated bodies of their 

murdered parents had been thrown 

by the excutioner ; and bathed the 

ſod with thoſe bitter tears which 

filial affection, or agonized love, 

ſhed over the broken ties of na- 

ture, or of paffion— no! — the 

commemorative rites which theſe 

mourners offered to the manes of 

their maſſacred relations, were feſ- 

tive balls! Ts theſe ſtrange, un- 

hallowed ofgies, no one could be 

admitted who had not loſt a father, 

a mother; a huſband, a wife, a bro- 

ther, or a ſiſter, on the guillotine z 

but any perſon with a certifi- 

cate of their execution in his poc- 

ket-book, not only obtained. ad- 
miſſion, but might dance as long, 

and as merrily as heart could wiſh. 

Had Holbein been preſent at ſuch 

2 4 BY a ſpec» 
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a ſpectacle, no doubt he would 
have enriched his death-dance with 
new images, and led forward each 
gay nymph by an attendant headleſs 
ſpectre. The indignant cry of pub- 
lic opinion, however, was at length 
heard above the muſic of the walſe 
and the cotillon; and the bal @ la 


victime exiſts no longer to bear 


its powerful teſtimony to a depra- 


vation, not merely of manners, but 


of the heart. 5 
&« Tf in the winter, conformably 
to our Grecian ideas at Paris, con- 
c:rt-rooms became Odeons, and the 
Niobes and the Titus's danced in a 
thiaſe, ſummer can boaſt of more 
than equal honours; fince then we 
never tread but on attic ground, 
and never ſuffer ourſelves to be 
N but when pleaſure preſents 
erſelf with a claſſical appellation. 
Witneſs ye gardens of Tivoli, ye 
bowers of Idalia, ye windin * 
of Elyſium, ye grottos of Venus, 
e vales of Tempe, ye groves of 
heſſaly! witneſs with what fond 
alacrity the lovers of antiquity fly in 
multitudes to your enchanting receſſ- 
es, where the arching trees are hung 

with innumerable lamps of vary in 

colours, where the ear 1s exhilerat 
with the ſounds of muſic, and the 
eyeischeared with the movements of 
the dance; and where every even- 
ing the hour of ten ſerves as a ge- 
neral ſignal, at which the whole 
city of Paris ſeems one vaſt theatre 
for the diſplay of fireworks. A 
ſtranger who ſhouid enter this city 
at night by the bridge of Neuilly, 
might ſuppoſe that he had reached 
this ſcene of great events at ſome 
important epocha, which had occa- 
fioned a general rejoicing. On his 
right he would diſcern the lights of 
Bagatelle, beaming through the Bois 
de Boulogne, and would paſs cloſe to 
the brilliant entrance of Idalia; on 


his left he would be dazzled by the 


above every quarter of the town 


illuminations of the Elyſium; while 


as he advanced, he would diſcern. 


» 
» 


the tall ſky-rockets darting thei 
vivid flaſh, and would hin. — 
directions the light exploſions of 
enchanted e with bright ar. 
cades and fairy columns; 


© The crackling flames appear on high, 
« And driving ſparkles dance along the 
ES » | 


„0 Bagatelle alone, the once gay 
retreat of the comte d' Artois, is 
ſuffered, by our Grecian amateurs, 
to retain its old appellation in fa- 


vour of the regal images which it 


brings to memory. at food for 
the ramblings of the mind along 
the paths of hiſtory, when it con- 
traſts the light French modern 

races of Bagatelle, with the maſ- 
15 Gothic gloom of Holyrood. 


houſe! It may be obſerved, that the 


perſons who are for ever lamenting 
the ſubverſion of the ancient re- 
gime, are not prevented by their 
regrets from giving all the encou- 
ragement in their power to thoſe 


who convert one palace after ano- 


ther into ſcenes of public amuſe- 
ment; and that they eagerly pur- 
chaſe for half a crown, the privi- 
lege of treading gaily every even: 
ing with the plebeian multitude, 
thoſe magnificent gardens and 
ſumptuous hotels, of which the 
poſſeſſors have, for the moſt part, 
as in former 8 paid for 
their beautiful retreats at Alba, 
with their lives. But while theſe 
lovers of deſpotiſm forget their re- 

rets in their pleaſures, the philo- 
ſophic mind wanders often in 
muſing mood along theſe feſtive 
haunts, where the moſt ſingular 
combinations crowd upon reflec- 
tion; and, amidtt the glowing en- 
thuſiaſm of liberty, mourns thoſe 


partial evils that have clouded its 
| brightneſs 
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brightneſs, and abhors thoſe cruel 
abuſes that have ſullied its cauſe ! 

« When the multiplied engage- 
ments of the evening do not offer 
lifure for an excurſion to Tivoli, 
or a trip to Idalia, the gay world 
at leaſt find ſufficient time in the in- 
terval between the play and the 
getit ſouper, to lounge for half an 
hour at one of the faſhionable gla- 
ciers, A glacier is a ſort of coffee- 


houſe, eſtabliſhed in the fine hotels 


of emigrants, ſplendidly illuminat- 
ed, open to perſons of both ſexes, 
and where you pay for your admiſ- 
ſion by eating ices, for which there 
is now ſo extraordinary a demand 
in Paris, that if the following wins 
ter ſhould prove mild, the ice-pur- 


veyors will perhaps be forced to ſend 
to the department of Mont Blanc, 
in order to furniſh themſelves with 
means of ſupplying the enormous 
wants of their cuſtomers.” 
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On the Variations of Exel isn Pross, from the RevotvTON to the 
preſent Tine, by Thomas WALLACE, A. B. and M. R. I. A. 


{From the Sixth Volume of the Tzansactions of the Rovar Inuun 
AcAbzux.] | 


« 9 her progreſs of aner pe 


marks the progreſs of the 
human mind. They proceed to- 
gether with equal ſtep from the 
rudeneſs of barbariſm toward that 
ſtate beyond which improvement 
cannot go, in which language ex- 
| hibits the higheſt poliſh of elegance 
and accuracy, and the mind exerts 
all its faculties in their full force, 
So true is this, that there can 
ſcarcely be found any period in the 
hiſtory of any people whien the ſtate 
of their language did not accurate- 
ly correſpond with the ſtate of their 
pow and manners, and when a 
agacious obſerver might not have 
aſcertained, with tolerableexaneſs, 
the excellence and refinement of 
theſe from the qualities of their li- 
terary productions. Hence the in- 
veſtigations of the philologiſt be- 
come uſeful as they furniſh import- 
ant aids to the reſearches of the hiſ- 


torian, and the ſpeculations of the 


moraliſt. 

« To this general rule there is, 
however, one exception. Long be- 
fore the manners of the Greeks had 
reached that refinement, or their 


polity had been matured to that hung around the human intellect, 
* 


rfection which conſtitute a nation 
highly civiliſed, their language had 


become copſous, energetic and cor- 


rect. In the compoſitions of Ho- 
mer we find, perhaps, as much 
ſtrength, harmony, and expreſſion, 
as in thoſe of any ſubſequent 
Greek writer ; and yet unqueſtiona- 
bly, in Homer's day, Greece had 
made tio very conſiderable ap- 
proaches towards excellence in the 
arts, ſkill in government, or refine- 
ment in manners. N 

« But if in Greece we find an 
exceptioti to the rule which marks 
on the ſcale of language the im- 
provement of the national mind, 
in modern Europe we meet abun- 
dant iltuftration of its truth. Here, 
it will be found, that until ſettled 
government, founded on perma- 
nent ſyſtem, ſucceeded the fluctua- 
tions of deſpotiſm or anarchy, and, 


 infiead of the ferocious and whim- 


ſical manners of the middle ages, 
introduced the milder and more ra- 
tional habits of modern times, un- 
til, in a word, the light of philo- 
ſophy ſhone in our horizon, and 
ſcattered the thick darkneſs which 


the 


ö 
* 
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language of every people in Eu- 
— — in coarſeneſs 


nd confuſion with their modes of 
ifeand of thinking. Of this Eng- 
aud herſelf is perhaps the moſt 
friking inſtance. 
tion which vibrated long between 
ſite extremes before it finall 
tttled in the middle point where li- 
betty as well as truth is found, the 
noral character of her people was 
gue and changeful. Agitated 
bog by civil conteſts, and depreſſ- 
«d by the barbarous and deteriorat- 


vg principles of the feudal policy, 


e human mind could not, and in 
k& did not, until a very late pe- 
nod, emerge from that deep groſſ- 
ils into which by thoſe cauſes it 
had been funk. The language of 
England during thoſe times corre- 
hondeds with her circumſtances. 
lude and anomalous, at once ſu- 
ſerfluous and deficient, it was e- 
qually a ſtranger to preciſion and 
b grace: fixed no ſtandard, 
though it abounded in words, it 
ras yet, becauſe thoſe words were 
wuely uſed, incapable of expreſſ- 
ng with accuracy any nice compli- 
ation of thought. While men were 
maccuſtomed to think with preci- 
fon on moral topics, the whole 


claſs of moral terms muſt have been 


of changeful and indeterminate 
neaning; and while theſe topics 
vere not the frequent ſubjects of liv- 
ng ſpeech or written diſcourſes, 
lioſe few but important words 
hich are uſed, not to deſignate 
kings, but to exhibit the various 
positions of the mind in thinking, 
0ſhew the relation which it means 
o eſtabliſh between two propoſi- 


ions, or the different parts of the. 


ame propoſition, muſt have been 
wkwardly and often improperly 
led, Such a ſtate of language 
vuld have exiſted only where raſſe 
"5 yet unknown, and the powers 


With a conſti- 


180] 


of the human mind yet unculti- 
vated, 
« Two cauſes contributed tg 
raiſe the Engliſh language from this 
degraded ſtate; F irſt, the Reformas 
tion, —— obtruding on the 
attention m ſubjects of the moſt 
momentous concern, made it in ſomg 
meaſure neceſſary for men to think 
with more preciſion and cloſeneſs : 
ſecondly, the ſubſequent diſputes 
between the crown and people on 
the limits of prerogative and popu - 
lar right, which continued from the 
time of Elizabeth to the revolution 
and which corroborated into habit 
that mode of cloſer and more abs 
ſtrat thinking which the Reformae 
tion had introduced. Aecordin 
to the theory we have adopted thy 
change ſhoyld have induced an im- 
— in ſtyle 1 it did - 1 
ngliſh language roſe rapidly from 
the tos — — which 1 flood in 
the beginning of the reign of Hen+ 
ry the Eighth, until, at the accef- 
fion of William the Third, it had 
acquired a diſtinguiſhed degree of 
excellence. This excellente, hows 
ever, was but comparative, and ap- 
pears rather when we confider its 
former defects, than its ſubſequent 
improvements; for, from the time 
of the revolution to the preſenf 
day, a numerous ſucceſſion of fing 
writers have laboured with ſyccefy 
to add to its elegance, copiouſneſs 
and ſtrength. What they have 
done, and how far they have raiſed 
the Engliſh language above its for- 
mer humble level, will be beft 
known by confidering the varia- 
tions of ſtyle which, within that 
period, it has undergone. 

In order to give a hiſtory of 
theſe variations it is not neceſſary 
to engage in a diſſertation on the 
ſtyle of every author of character 
who has written within the period 
which we confider;. nor indeed 

would 
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would ſuch a work be practicable 
within the limits of a ſhort eſſay: 
it will anſwer the end at which we 
aim to point out the general cha- 
racteriſtics which have ſucceſſively 
diſtinguiſhed the ſtyle of Engliſh 
proſe within that time, without en- 
gaging in a minute deſcription of 
the peculiarities of individual wri- 
ters, except thoſe by whom remark- 
able variations have been intro- 
duced, and whoſe diſtinguiſhed ex- 
cellence has procured for thoſe va- 
riations a general adoption. Even 
this taſk, however, though leſs la- 
borious and leſs prolix than the o- 
ther, is not without its difficulty. 
Between the coarſe homelineſs of 
Burnet and the elaborate poliſh of 
Gibbon ; between the looſe and 
uneven compoſition of Tillotſon, 
in which the ray of genius is ſo 
often obſcured by the medium 
through which it paſſes, and the 
cloſe preciſion of Johnſon, through 
which the bright idea ſhines with 
ſteady luſtre (if, indeed, it does not 
from the expreſſion itſelf derive 
much of that luſtre) the difference 
is great indeed, and to perceive it 
requires but little exertion of criti- 
cal diſcernment, But otker writers 
have varied eſſentially the ſtyle of 
Engliſh proſe, between whoſe re- 
ſpective merits the difference is nei- 
ther ſo great nor ſo obvious: here 
lies the difficulty. The difference 
of oppoſite colours is eaſily ſeen, 
and not difficult to be deſcribed ; 
but of the variety of mixing tints 
which lie between the two extremes 
to mark with accuracy the points 
of tranſition; to catch the almoſt 
evaneſcent diſtinctions between col- 
lateral ſhades, and exhibit them 
with truth and ſteadineſs to the eye, 
is a work for which talents leſs 
common are neceſſary. 

6 Though previous to the revo- 


lution the ſtyle of Engliſh proſe 
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had been greatly improved, it ww if 


notwithſtanding very far from 


being faultleſs. Scarcely any ſin· 
gle epithet, indeed, can be found! 


to deſcribe its errors. It was looſe, 


"negligent, capricious, and inaccy. 

rate: the periods were long andifi 

complicated; their yon clumſily if 
nce 


connected; circum s which 
were neceſlary to be introduced jn. 
to a ſentence were generally placed 
injudiciouſly; and in many in- 
ſtances. chuſes were appended 
which ſhould have been formed in- 
to diſtin ſentences. Even of 
thoſe writers who ranked higheſt 
for compoſition, the greater num- 
ber abounded in ſynonymes, a ſure 


mark, not merely of negligent com- 


poſition, but of looſe and inaccu- 
rate habits of thought. In the ſe- 
lection of words they were either 
negligent or unſkilful, for, in 2 
multitude of inſtances, + of two 
words which ſeemed to court 
choice, they choſe that which, by 
verging on burleſque, tended to de- 
grade the ſubject, rather than that 
which would have ſuited its digni- 
ty. In metaphor they were co- 
pious ; but their metaphors partook 
of the general character of their 
compoſition : they were. often ill 
ſelected and frequently ill managed. 
Even when chance or choice pro- 


duced a good figure, it was ſpun 


out through ſo many minute cir- 
cumſtances, that judgment was diſ- 

uſted and attention fatigued. 
— in thoſe writers may be 
found pages filled with materials, 


which, under the management of 


correct taſte, might have been raiſ- 
ed to ſublimity or poliſhed to ele- 

nce, but which, in their hands, 
— into quaintneſs and puer- 
ility. The rules for regulating the 
uſe of metaphor they frequently in- 
verted, and inſtead of recurring to 


the metaphoric ex n when the 
P pf _ literal 


ami ww ©t 


ry , — — 
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literal one was mean and vulgar, 
they, in many inſtances, are found 
uſing trite and vulgar words meta- 
horically to convey what in the 
eral expreſſion would not have 
deen deſtitute of dignity, 

« Of unity in their ſenteaces 
they ſeem not to have been at all 
ſudious. It would be difficult to 
find any production of that day in 
every page of which one may not 
fnd numerous inſtances of two, 
and ſometimes three or four, di- 
ſtint and independent thoughts 
crowded into one ſentence: on the- 
other hand, the inſtances are, per- 
haps, not more rare, of clauſes na- 
turally and - cloſely connected, as 
parts of the ſame whole, being di- 
vided into ſeparate periods, 

From this negligence of divi- 
fon, and inattention to minute cir- 
cumſtances, this ſtyle has acquired 
an apparent freedom which in more 
poliſhed and elaborate compoſition 
is in vain looked for. The mind, 
regardleſs of accuracy in expreſ- 
hon, ſeems to have been attentive 
only to ideas The torrent of 
thought is poured forth without he- 
ltation or reſtraint, and rolls with 
it leaſt a free, if not a clear cur- 
tent. But, on cloſer examination, 
what appeared to be freedom of 
ſtyle is often found to be only looſe- 
neſs of expreſſion, What was gain- 
ed in the eaſy flowing of the ſen- 
tence was loſt by its want of per- 
picuity,, and when the period 
which filled the ear with harmo- 
nized ſounds comes to be conſider- 
ed by the underſtanding it is per- 
ceived to be inflated with ſuperflu- 
ous verbiage, or darkened by un- 
neceſſary prolixity. | 

„That be who uſes two words 
to expreſs one idea either does not 
underſtand, or does not attend to 
lie meaning of the words he uſes, 


is always de 
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has often been obſerved. Whatever 
truth there may be in the remark, 


it is certain the writers of this 


iod are frequently chargeable 
Lith this practice. Nor were t 
deficient in r only, whic 
royed by the intro- 
duction of ſuperfluous words ; they, 


perhaps, not leſs frequently violat- 


ed propriety : they not only uſed 
words in pairs to expreſs ſingle i- 
deas, but of thoſe words, of which 
the meaning was not thus pro 

by ſubſidiary phraſes, the — 
in many inſtances, manifeſtly impro- 
per, and in ſtill more vague. In the 
uſe of correſponding particles, too, 
the ſtyle of 88 was faulty in a great 


degree. Nor was it erroneous 


merely in the manner of connect- 
ing the component clauſes of ſen- 
tences together; it was equally ſo 
in the connection of the ſentences 
themſelves. Among the writers of 


- this period it is that we find the 


practice moſt prevalent of making 
which, at the beginning of one 
ſentence, a relative to the whole of 


that which precedes; and ſurely 


nothing in ſtyle can be more inar- 
tificial, nothing more repugnant to- 
preciſion or to taſte, | 

& Beſides thoſe more important 
defects, there were others which e- 
qually violated grace though they did 
not equally induce obſcurity. Such 
arethefrequent uſe of compound ad- 
verbs, whereupon, whereas, where- 
in, &c. the uſe of the obſolete pro- 
nomial adjectives mine, thine, be- 
fore ſubſtantives ; the formation of 
the ſuperlative degree by e/# in pol- 
lyſyllable adjectives; and the fre- 
quent introduction of colloquial 
idioms. Of theſe charges it will 
not be neceſſary to give any other 

of than a reference to the writ- 
ings of that day; if examples be 
wanted, they may be found thick- 


ly 


tos 
ly ſtrewed in every * of them. 


« Notwithſtanding the very ge- 
neral prevalence of thoſe errors in 
the ſtyle of Engliſh proſe at the 
— of the revolution, it muſt 
not be underſtood that excellence 
in compoſition was at that time no 
where to be met with. Dryden 
ſtands a great and illuſtrious in- 
ſtance of correctneſs and elegance 
in proſe, as well as of harmony 
and fire in poetry. His prefaces 
and his critical eſſays are written in 
à manner which, as has been ob- 
ſerved even by the faſtidious John- 
ſon, would not, even at the pre- 
ſent day, after the lapſe of more 
than a century, be thought obſo- 
Iete, and might, even now, be pre- 
ſcribed as a model of many of the 
graces of compoſition. Its ea 
and natural flow, its gracefulneſs 
and rich variety, cannot, after all 
the improvements whith in ſo long 
a period have been made in our lan- 
guage be eaſily exceeded by modern 
taſte and ſkill in writing. Yet even 
Dryden himſelf, with all his me- 
tits, affords ſome inſtances, though 
certainly they are but thinly ſcatter- 
ed, of moſt of the faults of which 
his contemporaries are guilty. In 
his Eflay on Heroic Poetry, for in- 
ſtance, we find ſuch a paſſage as 
the following: for their (the 
poets) ſpeculations on this ſub- 
« jet are wholly poetical ; they 
© have only fancy for their guide, 
© and that being Aarper in an ex- 
« cellent poet than in a heavy 
phlegmatic gownſman, will ee 
t farther in its own empire, and 
produce more ſatisfatliory motions 


© on thoſe dark and donbtful pro- 


# blems.' He is ſometimes ungram- 
matical, and ſometimes violates 


PRoprieny, 8s when he ſays to which 


1 have added ſome original, which, 


whether they are equal or inferior 
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/ to 7 fiber reren Go authobis thi 
* moſt improper ju and there. 
* fote I Jonny ahem hilly to the 
* mercy of the reader.“ But jt 
would be invidious to enumerate 
examples of this kind in ſuch an 
author as Dryden, whoſe beauties, 
both in proſe and poetry, ſo fat 
out-humber his defects, and whoſe 
ſuperiority over his contemporaries 
is too evident to the moſt ordinary 
reader to be denied or douhted. 

« If the character of this period 
for ſtyle could be ſaved by the.me- 
rits of one or two individuals, 
Spratt might be adduced with Dry. 
den to vindicate the taſte of his age. 
In his works may be found paſſages 
nicely correct and of extreme & 
gance. In general he avoids ſyno- 
nimes, makes a happy ſelection of 
words; and forms them into ſen- 
tences of much harmony. 'Tho 
it cannot perhaps be truly ſaid that 
in the 3 of his meta- 
phors is. always „yet it 
woe be difficult 8 and him ſo 
many inſtances of over-wrought, 
or ill-choſen figures, as in any of 
his contemporaries equally volu- 
minous. In the conne&tion of his 
ſentences he probably is not ſo 
blameleſs. His hiſtory of the 
Royal Society has been praiſed for 
its compoſition, and that it is fill 
read is a proof that it deſerves the 

raiſes which have been given to 
it; but I am not ſire that in his 
leſs celebrated Account of the 
Plot, there do not occur paſſages 
which better merit the character of 
fine writing than any which are to 


be met in his hiſtory of the ſociety, 


or any other of his tracts. | 

“% Had not Hooker written too 
early to rank among thoſe writers 
of whom we have been ſpeaking, 
he would have afforded ample ſub- 
ject of commendation for Pons 


e e . . . 
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unguage and preciſion in ſtyle; in 
He ſtances, rhaps, ſome for 
cenſure. At preſent it is enough 
to obſerve that by comparing the 
writings of Hooker with thoſe of 
the beſt authors of $8, it will' ap- 
r that in the intervening cen- 
tury much leſs improvement had 
deen effected in the Wyle of Engliſh 
proſe than · has taken place in the 
nterval between the revolution and 
the preſent day. . n 
« With all theſe faults in ſtyle, 
the writers of this period are to be 
reckoned among thoſe who have 
faſed moſt high the literary cha- 
ner of their country. They have, 
indeed, a claim to higher praiſe 
than that of poliſhed compoſition 
they abounded in good ſenſe, and 
in fine genius, and had an extenſive 
knowledge of the lettered and of 
the living world. Let not, there- 
fore, the flimſy and ſuperficial, 
though, perhaps, more accurate 
writer of modern times, pretend 
that becauſe his trifles ſparkle with 
more brilliancy and exhibit a 
ſmoother ſurface, they are, there- 
fore, ſuperior to the rich and ſolid, 
though leſs poliſhed, productions 
of this period: our anceſtors wrote 
tor fame as they ſtrove for liberty, 
with the ſtrong minds of men more 
attentive to things than words; we, 
perhaps, in the fickly taſte of mo- 
dern refinement, prefer form to 
ſubſtance, and ſubſtitute elegance 
of expreffion for ſound ſenſe. _ 
With Addiſon and his con- 


temporaries originated the firſt va- 


ration that occurred, ſubſequent to 
the revolution, in the "compoſition 
of Engliſh' proſe. Though the dif- 
fufe ſtyle ſtill continued to prevail, 
it was no longer the looſe, inaccu- 
nte and clumfy ſtyle by which 
the compoſitions of his predeceſ- 
lors were diſgraced. So great, in- 
deed, was the improvement, and ſo 


ſtriking the variation introduced by 
Addiſon, that he who compares 
the productions of this elegant wri- 
ter with thoſe of the heſt writers 
88, will find it difficult to avoid 
ſurpriſe, how, with ſuch prece- 
dents before him, he could have 
riſen at once to a degree of excel- 
lence in ſtyle which conſtitute 
him a model for imitation. The 
forced metaphor, the dragging 
clauſe, the harſh cadence, and the 
abrupt cloſe, are all of them ſtrang- 
ers to the works of Addiſon, fn 
the ſtructure of his ſentences, 
though we may ſometimes meet 
marks of negligence, yet we can 
ſeldom find the unity of a ſentence 
violated by ideay crowded together, 
or the ſenſe obſcured by an impro- 
r connection of clauſes. Though, 
ike his predeceſſors, he frequent! 
uſes two words to expreſs one idea, 
yet, in this inſtance, he is leſs faul- 
ty than they; and, among the 


variations introduced by him, we 


muſt reckon a more ſtrict attention 
to the choice of words,' and more 
precifion in the uſe of them. 

4 Of figurative language Addi- 
fon has always been acknowledged 


the moſt happy model. Be wy 


indeed, the firſt of the Engli 
proſe writers who were equally ex- 
cellent in the choice and in the 
management of their figures. Of 
thoſe who preceded him, it has been 
obſerved that they were frequently 
unhappy in both inſtances; that 
their metaphors either were fuch 
as tended” rather to degrade their 
ſubject than to give it dignity and 
elevation; or that-when they were 
well choſen, they were ſpoiled by 
the manner in which they were 
conducted, being detained under 
the pen until their ſpirit evaporated, 
or traced until the likeneſs vaniſh- 
ed. Addiſon avoided both faults : 
his metaphors are ſelected with _ 
x a 
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and taſte, or rather ſeem to ſpring 
ſpontaneouſly from his ſubject; 
they are exhibited to the mind but 
for a moment that the leading traits 
of ſimilitude may be obſerved while 


minute likeneſſes are diſregarded 
—like thoſe flaſhes of electric fire 
which often illumine a ſummer's 
night, they ſhed a vivid, though a 
tranfient luſtre, over the ſcene, and 
Pleaſe rather by the brightneſs with 
which they gild the proſpe& than 
the accuracy with which they ſhew 
Its beauties. 

« Should it be doubted, whe- 
ther the improvement of ſtyle 
which took place in the time of 
Addiſon—that variation which ſub- 
ſtituted uniform and correct neat- 
neſs in compoſition, for What was 
| Joofe, inaccurate and capricious, 
be juſtly attributed to him—the 
doubt will vaniſh when it is re- 
membered that in no work prior to 
his time is an equal degree of ac- 
curacy or neatneſs to be found, and 
even among thoſe periodical papers 
to which the moſt eminent of his 
contemporary writers contributed, 
the Clio of Addiſon ſtands emi- 
nently conſpicuous; It was, in- 
deed, from the productions of that 
claſſic and copious mind that the 
public ſeems to have caught the 
taſte for ſine writing which operated 
from that time to the preſent, and 
which has given to our language 
perhaps the greateſt degree of * 

ance and accuracy of which it is 
ſceptible— for if any thing is yet 
to be added to the improvement of 
the Engliſh ſtyle, it muſt be more 
nerve and muſcle, not a nicer mo- 
dification of form or feature. 


46 ſectantem lævia, nervi 
& Dekciunt animique: 
« While Addiſon” was commu- 
nicating to Engliſh proſe a degree 
of correctneſs with which it had 
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been, till his time unaequainted, 
Swift was exemplifying its preci- 
ſion and giving a ſtandard for its 
purity. Swift was the firſt writer 
who attempted to expreſs his mean. 
ing without ſubſidiary words and 
corroborating phraſes. He nearly 
laid afide the uſe 'of ſynonimes in 
which even Addiſon had a little in- 
dulged, and without being very ſo- 
licitous about the ſtructure or har. 
mony of his periods, ſeemed to de- 
vote all his attention to illuſtrate 
the farce of individual words. 
Swift hewed the ſtones, and fitted 
the materials for thoſe who built 
after him; Addiſon left the neateſt 
and moſt finiſhed models of orna- 
mental archite&ure. VT 
« Of the character which is here 
given of theſe two writers it is un- 
neceſſary to give proof by quoting 
paſſages from their works, for two 
reaſons; the one is, that their 
works are in the hands of every 
body ; the other, that the qualities 
which we attribute to their ſtyle 
are ſo obvious that it were ſuper- 
fluous to illuſtrate them. k 
6 Beſides thoſe firſt reformers 
of the ſtyle af 1688, there were 
others, contemporary with them, 
who contributed to promote. the 
work which, they. did .not begin. 
Bolingbroke and Shafteſbury, like 
Addifon, were elegant and cor- 
rect, and ſeem from him to have de- 
rived their correctneſs and ele- 
gance. Of this, ſo far as it con- 
cerns Shafteſbury, there is a moſt 
remarkable proof. His Tract, en- 
titled An Enquiry concerning 
« Virtue,” was in the hands of the 
public in 1699, in a ſtate; very dif- 
ferent indeed from that in which 
his lordſhip publiſhed it in the year 
1726. It partook of all the faults 
which were prevalent in the ſtyle 
of that day, but particularly in the 


length of its periods, and the int 


tific] 


U 


ifcial connection of them. In 
te edition of 1726 thoſe errors 
rere in a great meaſure corrected ; 
the ſentencesare broken down, and 
nolded with much elegance into 
athers leſs prolix ; and ſharing in 
ome degree all the beauties of Ad- 
liſon's ſty le, except thoſe which 
perhaps his lordſhip could not co- 
j its eaſe and ſimplicity. Indeed 
afteſbury, in the form in which 


de- ye now have him, appears to be 
Fate note attentive than Addiſon to the 
rds. harmony of his cadence, and the 
ted regular conſtruction of his ſenten- 
vile ces; and certainly if he has leſs. 
teſt implicity has more ſtrength. Bo- 


ingbroke, too, participating in cor- 
rtneſs. with Addiſon, has ſome 


ere topics of peculiar praiſe ; he has 
un- more force than Addiſon - and 
ing what may appear ſtrange, when we 
wo confider how much more vehement 
eir and copious he is, has more preci - 
ery fon, The nature of the ſubjects 
ies on which Bolingbroke and Shafteſ- 
yle bury wrote naturally tended to 
er- make them more attentive to pre- 


cillon than Addiſon. Theſe ſubjects 
vere_principally abſtract moralit 
and metaphy ſics - ſubjects of whic 
10 — can be attained but 
by cloſe and ſteady thinking, or 


in. communicated but by words of de- 
ike finite and conſtant mn The 
or- language of Addiſon, however 
de- elezant in itſelf, or however admir- 


ably adapted by its eaſy flow to 
tioſe familiar topics which are ge- 
nerally the ſubjects of diurnal eſ- 


Ne 17 was too weak for the weight 
ng of abſtract moral diſquiſition, and 
he too vague for the niceties of meta- 
if. phyſical diſtinction. It was fitted 
ch BY for him whoſe object was to catch 
ear what floated on the ſurface of life; 
Its but it could not ſerve him who was 
yle to enter into the depths of the hu- 
the BY man mind, to watch the progreſs 


ar. Wl of intellectqal operation, and em- 
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body to the vulgar eye thoſe ever 
fleeting forms under which the paſs 
fions vary. 

It might afford much matter 
of. curious ſpeculation to the phi- 
lologiſt, to enquire whether it was 
this aptitude in the language of Ad- 
diſon to thoſe light topics of writin 
in which he excelled that direQtes 


his choice of ſubjets, or whether 


his peculiar caſt of ſtyle was form- 
ed by his choice of fuch topics. 
Probably both operated, or rather 
both were effects of the ſame eauſe. 
A man's caſt of thought gives a 
character to his ſtyle, and where 
choice is free, the ſubject for com- 
poſition is determined by the com- 
plexion of the mind. But what- 
ever might have been the cauſe of 
Addiſon's excellence in point of 
ſtyle, or that of his compeers Bo- 
lingbroke and Shafteſbury, it is cer- 
tain that for ſome time previous to 
the revolution there had been cauſes 
in operation which neceſſarily tend- 
ed to produce a general improve- 
ment in the ſtyle of Engliſh proſe. 
Some of thoſe have been already 
hinted above; there are others that 
deſerve mention, Not only had 
the religious and political diſputes 
which had called forth and in ſome 
meaſure ſharpened the intelle& of 
the nation, introduced a poſitive 
improvement in compoſlition—they . 
did more; they ſowed the ſeeds of 
ſtill farther and more important 
improvements, by diffuſing a taſte, 
and in ſome meaſure creating a ne- 
ceſſity for ſtudy. Claſſical learning 
had been revived by the reforma- 
tion. - Inſtead of the barbariſms of 
monkiſh Latin, the public had got- 
ten a taſte, not only of the fine 
writings of ancient = but of 


the compoſitions of the poets and 
hiſtorians of Greece, who had been 
ſo long buried beneath the rubbiſh 
of popiſh ignorance. Literary con- 

teſts, 
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teſts; ereated by political differen- 
tes, diffuſed ſtill more widely a 
knowledge of thoſe beſt models of 
eompoſition for on a queſtion” of 
government or liberty, to whom 
could reference be ſo ſafely or na- 
turally made as to thoſe who were 
ſuppoſed to have known beſt the 
theory of the one and the practice 
of the other? In fact, claſſical learn- 
ing was perhaps never more cultivats 
ed in England than for ſome time 
—_— to the revolution, and in 
Tuth circumſtances it was impoſlible 
that ſtyle ſhould not have improved 
In its moſt eſſential qualities. 
% Tt has been already obſerved 
that the ſtyle of Dryden was in al- 
moſt every point of view much 
fupetior to that of the writers of 
his day. So far then as he exhi- 
bited to the public better models 
of proſe compoſition, ſo far muſt 
ne have contributed to improve the 
ſtyle of that and the ſucceeding pe- 
riod, But exclufive of this excel- 
tence in his writings, the nature of 
the ſubjects of which he treated in 
many of his proſe works contri- 
buted ſtill. more to improve the taſte 
of his countrymen in compoſition. 
Many of his prefaces are profeſſedly 
critical diſſertations on various kinds 
of writing, and in theſe he com- 
municated to the public, even to 
thoſe of them who were not the 
learned, ſuch true principles of 
taſte, and ſound rules of judgment, 
as muſt neceſſarily have accelerated 
their approach to that accuracy and 
elegance which Engliſh proſe fo 
ſhortly afterward began to diſplay. 
8 There was a ſtill more imme · 


diate cauſe of improvement in the 


ſtyle both of his proſe and poetry. 
The poliſh and refinement of the 
court of Charles II. of which the 
diſſoluteneſs was the grave of the 
morality 'of the nation, was perhaps 
the parent of much of that elegance 


which characteriſed Addiſon; 
and thoſe authors who cultivated 
our language in the ſucceeding 
reigns. The public taſte was im- 
proved by ingrafting the light beau. 
ties of French literature on the ſo. | 
hd ſtock of Engliſh learning; and 00 
then by a happy concurrence of Ms 
circumſtances our language came be 
to unite copiouſneſs and ſtrength 77 
with grace and elegance. tis 
„So wide was the variation of 55 
the ſtyle of Addiſon and his con- 
temporaries from that of the period 
of 1788, that no ſubſequent varia. 
tion was ſo great or fo obvious. Hig 
ſound judgment and fine taſte raiſed 
the language in which he wrote, at 
one effort, as much above its for. 
mer level as the continued im- 
provements of ſucceeding writers 
raiſed it above that at which he left 
it. Improvement, however, it did 
receive, and among thoſe who con · 8 
tributed to that. * the 
amiable Goldſmith holds, perhaps, 
the higheſt place. Poſſeſſing all the 
qualities which conſtitute a fine 
writer, intellect, erudition, and a- 
bove all, taſte in compoſition, di- 
ſtinguiſhed equally by the mild fer- 
tility of his imagination, and the 
correct copiouſnets of his language, 
he ſeems to have carried the im- 
provements of Addiſon's ſtyle al- 
moſt as far as they could be carried. 
But even in this its higheſt ſtate of ex · 
cellence it was ſtill the ſtyle of Addi- 
ſon, diſtinguiſhed by nothing, but a 
greater degree of thoſe qualities ſor 
which the writings of Addiſon were 
remarkable. As it would, therefore, 
be improper, perhaps, to call thoſe 
improvements variations in ſtyle, it 
will be permitted in an eſſay of this 
nature to paſs them over without 
more particular notice, and come at 
once to thoſe changes which bave I 
deen introduced by Dr. Johnſon— 
the coloflus of Englifhliterature--the 


mul- 


pltiplicity and excellence of whoſe 
writings have raiſed up ſuch an hoſt 
f imitators, of friends and of ene+ 


vgliſh proſe in three inſtances— 
n the form of its phraſes, in the 
voſtrution of ſentences, and in 
tition, To deſcribe accurately 
liele variations were to give an 
cy on his ſtyle and writings; and 
this has been already ſo ably done 
ea member of this ſociety that it 
wuld be unſafe and unneceſſary a- 
gin to attempt it. The nature of 
lis eſſay, however, requires that 
n this ſubject ſomething ſhould 
e ſaid, not to point out his beau- 
tes or defects, but merely to mark 
be variations which he has intro- 
luced 4.2 | 

Of the changes in phraſeolo 
vtroduced by Johnſon the princi- 
jl is the ſubſtitution of the ſub- 
tative expreſſing the quality in 
te abſtract for the adjective ex- 
relling it in concrete, or, the ver- 
[| ſubltantive for the verb itſelf, 
Thus when be ſays that * none of 
the axioms which recommend the 
ucient ſages to veneration ſeems 
to have required leſs extent of 
' knowledge or lefs perſpicacity of 
penetration than the remark of 
Bias, o TA&KvES :e; he ſub- 
ſitutes extent for entenfive, and 
frſpicacity for acute: and when 
te makes Dicaculus ſay that * every 
tongue was diligent in prevention 
'or revenge, he makes him 
ky what in the language of other 
ken would have been * diligent to 
prevent or revenge. 

«* By the frequent uſe of this 
ſiraſcology Johnſon has given a 
texree of ſtrength and ſolidity to 
ls 2 which he could have 
en them, perhaps, by no other 
deans. N of it have 
teen pointed out in 
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pies. | | 
« Tohnſon varied the ſtyle of 


the elſiy above 


1971 


alluded to; the caſes in which it 
may properly be uſed, and the 
inſtances in which Johnſon has 
uſed it improperly, are there men- 
tioned, and to mention them again 
would be, but to repeat what has 
already been eloquently ſaid. | 
« [n the conſtruction of his ſen- 
tences he has many peculiarities: 
One of theſe is the habit of placing 
the oblique caſe at the beginnings 
and introducing between it and the 
word by which it is governed ſome 
ualifying circumſtance: Inſtances 
—.—4 Of two objects tempt- 
© ing at a diſtance on contrary ſides, 
* it is impoſſible to approach one 
but by receding from the other. 
Many concluſions did I form, 
and many experiments did I try, 


&. From the hope of enjoy- 


ing affluence by methods more 
* compendious than thoſe of la- 
* bour, and more generally practi- 
© cable than tboſe of genius, pro- 
* ceeds the common inclination. to 
«© experiment and hazard," &c. &c. 
„Of this practice the principal 
effect ſeems to be that of ſtrongly 
impreſſing the mind by 8 

firſt to its view the principal obj 
of the ſentence. In grave compo» 
ſitions it gives a tone of dignity 
and ſtrength which admirably cor- 
reſponds with the nature -of the 
ſubje&; and with reſpe& to ſound, 
its advantages are equally impor- 
tant, as by affording a liberty of 
tranſpoſition it enables the writer 
to arrange his clauſes in the moſt 
harmonious. manner. The diſad- 
vantages of this practice are, that it 
gives a formality to compoſition 
which is not adapted to the eaſy 
familiarity of the lighter kinds of 
writing, and, by leading too fre- 
quently to tranſpoſition, may ſome» 
times induce obſcurity, | 
« It may be reckoned among his 
peculiarities of this kind, that he 
G crowds 


FP 
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crowds together, generally at the 


end of his ſentences, a number of 


apr ſimilarly eonſtructed. Per- 
aps there is no mode of expreſſion 
of which he gives ſo many exam- 
ples. + Hes who is unfurniched 
© with any arts that might amuſe 
© his leiſure, is condemned to wear 
out a taſteleſs life in calamities 
© which few will hear, and which 
© none will pity.— A careleſs 


„ glance on a favourite autl er 1s 


© generally ſutticient to ſupply the 
* tixſt hint or ſeminal idea, which, 
6 enlarged by the gradual aceretion 
* of matter ſtored in the mind, is, 
© by the warmth of fancy, eaſily 
: expanded into flowers, and ſome- 
times ripened into fruit,” — to 
* whom we ſunk into humble 
* companions withgut choice or 
influence, expected only to echo 
their opinions, facilitate their de- 
6 fires, and accompany their ram- 
bles. ! When the trader pre- 
« tends anxiety about the payment 
of his bills, and the beauty re- 
marks how frightfully ſhe looks, 
© then is the lucky moment to talk 
of riches, or of charms, of the 
© death of lovers, or the honour of 
$ a merchant.” | 
« There is, probably, no mode 
of conſtructing a ſentence better 
calculated than this for introducing, 
without confuſion or obſcurity, a 
great number of adjunct ideas. To a 
mind ſtored like that of . Johnſon 
with much of the beſt learning of 
ancient and modern times, and with 
that knowledge which only an at- 


tentive obſervation of life can be- 


ſtow; to a ſagacity like his, which 
ſaw almoſt intuitively through a 
chain of conſequences, and to a 
comprehenſive mind, ſich as he 
poſſeſſed, which took in, at a glance 
a great number of collateral cir- 
cumſtances, this ſtructure of a ſen- 
tence was a neceſſary inſtrument 


of communication; it gave ſimph 
city to what was complex, an 
unity to what was manifold.” uf 
let the writer who has not John 
ſon's ſtock of ideas, his ſagacity o 
his comprehenfion, beware of imi 
tating. When trivial circumſtanff 
ces are enumerated in this pompou | 
phraſe, or words not of diſtin 
meaning exhibited in long-ſoundi 
ing triads, good ' ſenſe and goof 
taſte are diſguſted: the dwarf i 
giant's atmour is more contempt 
ible than in his native littleneſs, Wl 

But however the ſtyle of Joknllf 
ſon may be characteriſed, or hou 
ever Engliſh proſe compoſition ma 
have been improved, by theſe peciil 
liarities of conſtruction, it is by hill 
nice ſelection and correct uſe q 
words that he is principally diſtin 
guiſhed, and the Engliſh language 
principally benefited, The ſtudei 
who, in tranſlating Virgil into « 
ther Latin, complained of the di 
ticulty of his taſk, * quia iu 
* guodgue verbum Virgilius uſurpavii 
becauſe Virgil had pre-occupiq 
the words belt fitted to expreſs H 
meaning, paid to the Latin poet 
compliment which might with 
qual truth be paid to the Englißß 
moraliſt. It would be difficult Wi 
convey in ſo many other words ti 
preciſe import of any ſenteng 
which he bas written. There al 
few if any words ſynonymous 
any language: Johnſon, who cou 
diſtinguiſh the moſt minute ſhadgil 
of difference in the meaning 
terms, always choſe that which bY 
longed excluſively to the idea 
would expreſs; and where the la 
guage afforded no word that woul 
expreſs his thought with precihol 
he reſorted to a Latin word, ai 
giving it an Engliſh dreſs and 1 
ſtamp of his own authority, ados 
ed it into the language. 


« For the frequency of theſe 3 
| optio 


tions Johnſon has been blamed; 
ind when an — word could 
de found commenſurate in its mean- 
ing to the idea he would convey, 
and not debaſed by vulgar uſe, he 
vas, no doubt, blameable in re- 
ſorting to another language. That 


he has ſometimes juſtly incurred 


this cenſure- it were vain to deny: 
but it will be found, perhaps, on 
examination, that he did not often 
relort to exotic words, when he 
could have found Engliſh words of 
equal force and equal dignity, He 
did not generally, with the jealous 
policy of a conqueror, raiſe foreign- 
ers to favour to the excluſion of 
native worth; but in the true ſpirit 
of a patriot, ſought abroad for a 
ſupply of ' thoſe wants which he 
found to prevail at home. 

„The Engliſh is, perhaps, the 
only language ſprung from the Go- 
tic ſtock into which Greek and 
Latin words can eaſily be adopted, 
nd it is to this facility of adoption 
ttat it owes its ſuperior ſtrength 
and richneſs, Johnfon, therefore, 
when he adopts from thoſe lan- 
guages words more appropriate to 
his meaning than the Engliſh lan- 
guage contÞfurnilh, does only that 
which had been done by others be- 
fore him, only carries farther an 


Improvement which he did not 


degin, and adds to thoſe ſtores 
which the induſtry of others had 
begun to accumulate. This conſi- 
deration however will not always 
bear him out blameleſs; ſome 
words he has adopted, for the adop- 


bon of which he cannot plead ei- 


ther neceflity or uſe, for he could 
have found at home words of pre- 


iele the ſame import and of not 
WT ls dignity. But it is contended 
Wy that he has not often thus erred ; 


that on the whole he has enriched 
tle Engliſh language, and that, 
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therefore, he deſerves not merely 
impunity but praiſe. 

&« Beſides theſe diſtinguiſhing fea» 
tures in the ſtyle of Johnſon, by 
which he has varied the ſtyle of 
Engliſh proſe, there is another. e- 
qually prominent, which it ſhall 
ſuffice barely to mention—the fre- 
quent perſonificition of virtues and 
vices, of habits and of actions. 

* Subſequent to Johnſon there 
does not ſeem to have occurred 

variation in the ſtyle of Eng» 
N. proſe, notwithſtanding the im- 
menſe numbers of modern writers 
under whoſe labours the preſs has 
groaned. Of theſe the greater num- 
ber have no peculiar character in 
compoſition; others have imitated, 
ſome with more and ſome with leſs 
ſucceſs, the ſtyle of Johnſon; and 
ſome, as a Burke and a Reynolds, 
have riſen in ſome inſtances, per- 
haps, abave him. Were we now 
confidering the abſtract merits of 
the authors we mention, it would 
be unpardonable indeed not to be- 
ſtow on the vivid energy of Burke, 
and the mild and chaſte elegance 
of fir Joſhua, a large ſhare of at- 
tention and panegyric. But ſuch 


is not the object of this eſſay: we 


muſt therefore paſs over theſe, as 
we have paſſed over Goldſmith and 
others, in ſilence, becauſe, though 
the excellence of their writings is 
ſingularly great, that excellence does 
not conſiſt in any variations which 


they have introduced into ſtyle, 


but in the height to which they 
have carried thoſe principles of 
compoſition which had been culti- 
vated, though leſs ſucceſsfully, by 


others before them. 


« In irgating of the various ſtyles 
which have ſucceſſively appeared 
from the revolution to the preſent 
time, I have purpoſely omitted 
ſome which may be thought from 
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their . to have deſerved 
notice. Such, for inſtance, is that 
of Mr. Sterne. This I have paſſed 
over without remark, becauſe, in 
the firſt inſtance, it was merely the 
ſtyle of an individual, and has never 
been generally adopted by Engliſh 
proſe writers; and, in the ſecond 


„ 
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in language as capricious, and, per- 


lace, becauſe it ſeems to have 
been the emanation of an eccen- 
tric mind, conveying its thoughts 


haps, affected, as the ſentiments 
which ſuggeſted them, and as looſe 
as the moral principles by which 
they were regulated. 


a | . {4 | 
REMaRrKs on PasToORAL PotTay, and its aPPROPRIATE Diertox, 
IMactry, and IxciDENTS. 


| (From Ds. DxAKE's LIT EZAZW Hours.) 


* FN no ſpecies of poetry has 

imitation - been carried on 
with greater ſervility than in what 
is termed the 1 yet it might 
I be ſuppoſed that he who 
was alive to the beauties of rural 
imagery; who poſſeſſed a juſt taſte 
in ſelecting the more ſtriking and 
pictureſque features of the objects 
around him, would find in the in- 
exhauſtible ſtores of nature ample 
materials for decoration, while in- 
cidents of ſufficient ſimplicity and 
intereſt, neither too coarſe on the 


one hand, nor too refined on the 


other, adapted to the country, and 
gee with national manners and 
cuſtoms, might with no great diffi- 
culty be drawn from fact, or ar- 
ranged by the fancy of the poet. 
Such combinations, huwever, under 
the epithet of paſtoral, have not 
frequently occurred, owing, I con- 


ceive, to tle miſtaken idea that one 
"peculiar form, ſtyle and manner, 
a tiſue of backneyed ſcenery and 
ſentiment, cannot with, propriety. 
be deviated from. Under ſuch a 
prepoſterous conception genius 


muſt expire, a languid monotony 


pervade every effort, and the incon- 
gruity of the tmagery and incident 


would not be the infipid things we 


excite —_ contempt. The- 
ocritus, the father of paſtoral poe- 
try, has done little more than paint 
the rich and romantic landſcape of 
Sicily, the language and occupa- 
tions of its ruſtic inhabitants; a 
beautiful and original picture, and 


drawn from the very boſom of 0 
ſimplicity and truth; and had ſuc- t 
ceeding poets copied him in this . 

1 


re ſpect, and, inſtead of abfurdly 
introducing the coſtume and ſce- 
nery of Sicily, given a faithful re- 
preſentation of their own climate 
and rural character, our paſtorals 


are now, in general, obliged to con- 
ſider them, bit accurate imitations 
of nature herſelf, ſketched with a 
free and liberal pencil, and glowing 
with appropriate charms. 

« Unfortunately, however, for 
thoſe few authors who poſleſs ſome 
originality in paftoral compoſition, 
the profeſſed critics: in this depart- 
ment, with the exception of one or 
two, have excluſively and perverſe- 
ly dwelt and commented upon mere 
copyiſts, to the utter neglect 
poets who might juſtly afpire to 
conteſt the palm of excellence 


with the Grecian, In moſt of our 
diſſertations 


liſertations on paſtoral poetry, af- 
ter due encomium on the merits of 
the Sicilian bard, few authors, ſave 
Virgil, Spenſer, Pope, Gay, and 
Phillips are noticed, all, except the 
ſecond, tranſlators, imitators, or par- 
odiſts, rather than original writers 
in this branch of poetry. If rural 
life no longer preſent us with ſhep- 
herds ſinging and piping for a 
bowl or a crook, why perſiſt, in 
violation of all probability, to in- 
troduce ſuch characters? If pa- 
ſtoral cannot exiſt without them, 
let us ceaſe to compoſe it; for to 
Theocritus theſe perfonages were 
objects of hourly obſervation, and 
the peaſants of Sicily a kind of 
improviſatori, I am perſuaded, how- 
ever, that ſimplicity in diction and 
ſentiment, a happy choice of rural 
imagery, ſuch incidents and cir- 
cumſtances as may even now occur 
in the country, with interlocutors 
equally removed from — 
or conſiderable refinement, are all 
that are eſſential to ſucceſs. Upon 
this plan the celebrated Geſſner has 
written his Idyllia, compoſitions 
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which have ſecured him immorta- 
lity, and placed him on a level with 


the Grecian. By many indeed, and 


upon no trifling grounds, he is 
preferred, having with much feli- 
city aſſumed a medium between the 
ruſticity of Theocritus, and the too 
refined and luxuriant imagination 
of Bion and Moſchus, preſerving 
at the ſame time the natural paint. 
ing of the Sicilian, with the pathe- 
tic touches and exquiſite enfility 
of the contemporary bards. 

One of the moſt harmonious 
and beautifully plaintive paſſages 
perhaps in the whole compaſs of 
Grecian poetry, may be drawn 
from the“ Epitaph on Bion“ by 
Moſchus ; the compariſon between 
vegetative and human life, which, 
though in ſome meaſure foreign to 
the purport of this paper, I cannot 
avoid indulging myſelf and my 
readers in quoting, with the addi- 
tion of a couple of verſions, and 
one or two of the'moſt happy imi- 
tations; they cannot fail 'of being 
acceptable to feeling and to taſte, 
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Though fade criſp aniſe, and the parſley's green, 

© And vivid mallows from the garden ſcene, 

© The balmy breath of ſpring their life renews, 

And bids them flouriſh in their former hues ! 

© But we, the great, the valiant, and the wile, 

When ance the ſeal of death has clos'd our eyes, 

« Loſt in the hollow tomb obſcure and deep, 

* $lumber, to wake no more, one long unbroken ſleep! 


© PoLWHELE,” 


© The meaneſt herb we trample in the field, 
Or in the garden nurture, when its leaf 
$ At winter's touch is blaſted, and its place 
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Forgotten, 
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Forgotten, ſoon its vernal buds renews, 
And from ſhort ſlumber wakes to life again. 
Man wakes no more! Man, valiant, glorious, wiſe, 
Wben death once chills him, ſinks in ſleep profound,“ 
A long, unconſcious, never ending ſleep. | ; 

| bis: n © (3t5BORNE.,! 


The ſame ſentiment may be found in Catullus, Horace, Albinovanus, 
Spenſer, & c. but none have equalled doctors Jortin and Beattie, in imi- 
tating, and even improving on this penſive idea. | 


Hei mihi! lege rats ſol occidit atque reſurgit, 

© Lunaque mutatæ reparat diſpendia forme; 

« Sidera, purpurei telis extincta diei, 

Rui ſus nocte vigent : -humiles telluris alumni, 

G aminis herba virens, et florum pita propago, 
© Quos crudelis hyems lethal tabe peredit ; 
Cum Zephyri vox blanda vocat, rediitque ſereni 
© Temperies anni, redivivo è ceſpite furgunt. 
Nos, domini rerum! nos, magna et pulchra minarti ! 
'* Cum breve ver vitz robuſtaque tranſit æſtas, 

« Deficimus : neque nos ordo revolubilis auras 

© Reddit in ætherias, tumuli nec clauſtra reſolvit. 


© JORTING 


Ah why, thus abandon'd to darkneſs and woe, 5 
Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy fad ſtrain? 
8 For ſpring ſhall return, and a lover beſtow, 
And thy boſom no trace of misfortune retain, 
«© Yet, if pity inſpire thee, ah ceaſe not thy lay; 
« Mourn, ſweeteſt complainer, man calls thee to mourn: 
O ſoothe him, whoſe pleaſures like thine paſs away— 
| Full quickly they paſs—but they never return. 
| 5 Nou gliding remote, on the verge of the ſky, © 
| © The moon half extinguiſh'd her creſcent diſplays; 
© But lately I mark'd, when majeſtic on high 
She ſhone, and the planets were loſt in her blaze. 
© Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladneſs purſue 
« The path that conducts thee to ſplendour again, | 
© But man's faded glory no change ſhall renew. 
Ah fool! to exult in a glory ſo vain! 
»Tis night, and the landſcape is lovely no more; 
| «I monrn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 
| 0 For morn is approaching, your charms to reſtore, 
| « Perfum*d with freſh fragrance and glitt ring with dew. 
| Nor yet for the ravage of winter J mourn, 
© Kind nature the embrvo bloſſom will ſave. 
« But when ſhall fpring viſit the mouldering urn! ( 
O when ſhall it dawn on the night of the grave! ; 
. |; . © BEATTIE. 
| « The 
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The beginning of the quotation 
fom Jortin, and the two firſt ſtan- 
us from Dr. Beattie, are beautiful 
additions to the original idea. The 
lines of Beattie indeed flow with 
the moſt melancholy .and muſical 
expreſſion, ſteal into the heart it- 
ſelf, and excite a train of pleaſing 
though gloomy aſſociation, 

« Cloling, however, this long di- 
greſſion, let us return to our ſubzeR, 
and here we may obſerve, that ſome 
tine before the age of Spenſer, a 
model of paſtoral ſimplicity was 
given us ia a beautiful poem en- 
titled “ Harpalus,” and which is 
introduced by Dr. Percy into his 
«Reliques of ancient Engliſh Po- 
ery,” Had Spenſer, attended more 
to the unaffected eaſe and natural 
expreſſion of this fine old paſtoral, 
he would not, I preſume, have in- 
terwoven- theology with his ec- 
logues, nor choſen ſuch a barbarous 


ſentiments of his ſhepherds in, Few 
poets exceed Spenſer in the bril- 
liancy of his imaginatian, and there 


poſitions which endears him to the 
reader; but elegant ſimplicity, ſo 
necetlary in bucolic poetry, was no 
characteriſtic of the author of the 
„Fairy Queen,” In every requi- 
lite for this province of his divine 
art, he has been much excelled by 
Drayton, whoſe “ Nymphidia”” may 
be conſidered as one of the beſt ſpe- 
cimens we have of the paſtoral 
eclogue. - The preſent age ſeems 
to have forgotten this once popular 
poet; an edition indeed has been 
publiſhed of his “ Heroical Epi- 
lites,” but various other portions of 
tis works, and more eſpecially his 
Nymphidia, merit republication. 

Af er the example of Taſſo and 
Guariui, whoſe 5 Aminta“ and 
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and vulgar Jargon to convey the 


is a tender melancholy in his com- 
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* Paſtor Fido” were highly diſtin- 
guiſhed in the literary world, Flet- 
cher wrote his“ Faithful Shepherd- 
els,” a piece that rivals, and, per- 
haps, excels the boaſted productions 
of the Italian muſe. Equally poſ- 
ſeſſing the elegant ſimplicity which 
characteriſes the“ Aminta,” it has 
at the ſame time a richer vein of 
wild and romantic imagery, and 
diſdains thoſe affected prettineſſes 
which deform the drama of Gua- 
This Arcadian comedy of 
Fletcher's was held in high eſti- 
mation by Milton; its frequent al- 
luſion, and with the fineſt effect, to 
the popular ſuperſtitions, caught 
the congenial ſpirit of our enthu— 
ſiaſtic bard. The“ Sad Shepherd” 
of Jonſon likewiſe, Browne's © vri- 
tannia's Paſtorals,” and Warner's 
„ Albion's England,“ may be men- 
tioned as containing much paſtoral 
deſcription of the moſt genuine 
kind. Of the ſingular production 
of Warner, there is, I believe, no 
modern edition, yet few among our 
elder poets more deſerve the atten» 
tion of the lover of nature and 
rurai fimplicity, Some well-choſen 
extrʒcts from this work are to be 
found in the collections of Percy 
and Headley, and his“ Argentile 
and Curan” has been the mean of 
enriching our language with an ad- 
marable drama from the pen of 
Maſon. Scott too, in deferibing 
his favourite village of Amwell, 
© where ſleeps our bard by fame 
« forgotten,” has offered a due tri- 
bute to his memory. Numerous 
paſſages eſtimable for their imple 
and pathetic beauty might be quot- 
ed from his volume; the following 
will convince tte reader, that har- 
mony of verſification allo, and a 
terſeneſs and felicity of diction, are 
among his excellences, he 
Mr G 4 dhe 
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She caſting down her baſhful eyes, 
Stood ſeuſeleſs then a ſpace, 

6 Yet what her tongueleſs love adjourn'd 
Was extant in her face. 

With that ſhe daſht her on the lips, 
So dyed double red: | 

6 Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were thoſe lips that bled, 


6 When in the holy-land I pray'd, 
Even at the holy grave, 

Forgive me God! a ſigh for fir, 
And three for love I gave, 


[164] 


Each ſpear that (ball but croſs thy helme, 
« Hath force to craſe my heart: 

© But if thou bleed, of that thy blood 
My fainting ſoul hath part. 

With thee I live, with thee I die, 
With thee I loſe or gain, 


$ Methinks I ſee how churliſh looks 
-- * Eſtrange thy cheerful face, 

« Methinks thy geſtures, talk, and gait, 
Have chang'd their wonted grace; 

« Methinks thy ſometime nimble limbs 
With armour now are lame: 

$ Methinks 1 ſee how fcars deform 
Where {words before did maim : 

6 I ſee thee faint with ſummer's heat, 
And droop with winter's cold. | 

| + ALBroN's ENGLAND.) 
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& That pleaſing little poem, The 
Fiſhermen” of Theocritus, pro- 
bably firſt ſuggeſted to Sannazarius 
the idea of writing piſcatory ec- 
Jogues, who has been followed with 
much ſucceſs by Phineas Fletcher 
and Brown, Whatever may be 
thought, of the employment, as 
ſuited to the eclogue, of thoſe who 
live on the ſea-ſhore and ſubſiſt by 
catching the produce of the deep, 
it will readily be allowed that our 
rivers at leaſt fertiliſe the moſt rich 
and romantic parts of our ifſand, 
and that they diſplay to the fiſher 
lingeripg upon their banks the 


„Complete Angler“ introduced 


moſt lovely ſcenery, ſuch as min- 
gling with the circumſtances of his 
amuſement, and the detail of ap- 
propriate incident, would furniſh 
very delightful pictures, and in the 
genuine ſtyle of bucolic poetry. 
Fletcher and Brown have in this 
manner rendered their eclogues 
truly intereſting, and even Iſaac 
Walton, though no poet, has in his 


ſome inimitably drawn paſtoral 
ſcenes; what can be more exquiſite 

than the following deſcription ? 
Turn out of the way, a little, 
good ſcholar, towards yonder high 
«© honey* 
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i honey-ſuckle hedge; there we'll 
«fit and fing, whilſt this ſhower 
„falls ſo gently upon the teeming 
rr gives yet a ſweeter ſmell 
ito the lovely flowers that adorn 


; s theſe verdant meadows. Look, 


under the broad beech-tree, I fat 
down, when I was laſt this way 
i x-fiſhing, and the birds in the ad- 
(joining grove ſeemed to have a 


«friendly contention with an echo, 


: whoſe dead voice ſeemed to live 
in a hollow tree, near to the brow 
«of that primrofe hill; there I ſat 
(viewing the ſilver ſtreams glide 
filently towards their center, the 
(tempeſtuous ſea; yet ſometimes 
«oppoſed by rugged roots and peb- 
ble ſtones, which broke their 
«waves and turned them into 
foam: and ſometimes I beguiled 
(time by viewing the harmleſs 
thmbs, ſome ſleeping ſecurely in 
the cool ſhade, whilſt others ſport- 
ed themſelves in the chearful ſun ; 
and ſaw others craving comfort 
from the ſwollen udders of their 
ebleating dams, As I thus ſat, 
i theſe and other fights had ſo fully 
«poſſeſt my ſqul with content, that 
thought, as the poet bas bap- 
pily expreſt it, 

(I was for that time lifted above earth. 


As I left this place and entered 
into the next field, a ſecond plea- 
(ſure entertained me; "was a 
handſome milk-maid, that had 


„not yet attained ſo much age and 
'wiſdom as to load her mind with 


any fears of many things that will 
"never be, as too many men too 
'often do; but ſhe caſt away all 
care, and _ like a nightingale.“ 

In the paſtoral ſong and ballad 
the moderns, and particularly the 
Scotch and Engliſh, have greatly 
excelled; Rowe's „ Deſpairing 
dhepherq” is the ſweeteſt poem of 


the kind we have in England, and 


Shenſtone's ballad in four parts, 


though not equal in meritsto the 
former, has yet long aad deſerved. 


-ly been a favourite with the pub- 


lic. In artleſs expreſſion of paſ- 
ſion, however, in truth of colour- 
ing, and najvers of diftion, nothing 
can rival the Scotch paſtoral ſongs; 
they originated in a country ab- 
ounding in a rich aſſemblage of 
rural images; * ſmooth and lofty 
© hills,” ſays Dr. Beattie, ſpeaking of 
the ſouthern provinces of Scoiland, 
covered with verdure; clear 
* ſtreams winding through long 
© and beautiful vallies; trees pro- 
© duced without culture, here ſtrag- 
« pling or fingle, and there crowd- 
ing into little groves and bowers; 
© with other circumſtances peculiar 
© to the diſtricts I allude to, render 
© them fit tor paſturage, and fa» 
* vourable to romantic leiſure and 
tender paſſions. Several of the 
© old Scotch ſongs take their names 
* from the rivulets, vilages, and 
hills, adjoining to the Tweed near 


© Melroſe; a region diſtinguiſhed 


© by many charming varieties of 
rural ſcenery, and which, whether 
© we conſider the face of the coun- 
try, or the genius of the people, 
may properly enough be termed 
the Arcadia of Scotland. And all 
© theſe ſongs are ſweetly and power- 
fully expreſſive of love and ten- 
derne ſs, and ather emotions ſuited 
to the tranquillity of paſtoral life. 
« Robene and  Makyn,” „“ Ettric 
Banks,” „ Eubuchts Marion,“ and 
ſeveral other Scotch pieces, are ſtrik- 
ing proofs of the doctor's aſſertion, 
To rouſe the imagination by 
the charms of novelty, ſeveral of 
our poets have transferred the ec- 
logue to the vallies of Perfia and 
the deſerts of Arabia, to breathe the 
odours of Yemen, or revel mid the 

groves 
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groves of Circaſſia, The life of our inimitable Collins drawn his 
the wandering Arab abounds with ſcenery and characters, and no ec. 
eventswhich ſtrike the fancy, and logues of ancient or modern times. 
when clothed in the metaphorical in pathetic beauty, in richneſs and f 
and exuberant language of the eaſt, wildneſs of deſcription, in fimpli. 
cannot fail to intereſt our curioſity city of ſentiment and manners. MW 
and excite our feelings. Their in- can juſtly be eſteemed ſuperior, : 
dependence, hoſpitality, and love His « Haifan, or the Camel-Driver,” 
of poetry, are beautiful features of is, I verily believe, one of the motif 
their character, and form a ſtrong tenderly ſublime, moſt ſwretly- de- 
contraſt with the more luxurious ſcriptive poems in the cabinet off 
and ſervile exiſtence of the Per- the Muſes. | The Solyman” of fir 
ſian. In Arabia itſelf nothing can William Jones, and the “ Orientallif 
be more oppoſed than the two di- Eclogu&” of Scott of Amwell, 
ſtricts which are known by the epi- have alſo conſiderable merit; the 
thets of petræa and felix; Ray former is an exquiſite ſpecimen 6 
and boundleſs waſte of fand;, with- the Arabian eclogue, and the 4 ge. 
out ſhade, ſhelter, or water, ſcorch- rim” and © Li-Po” of the latter 
ed by the burning rays of the ſun, have many pictureſque touches, andi 
and interſe&ed by ſharp and naked much pleating moral, _ 
mountains, while, inſtead of re- A poet of fine imagination, 
freſhing breezes, breathe the moſt and great pathetic powers, has late-W 
deadly vapours and whirlwinds, and ly preſented us with“ Botany-Bayilf 
which rafing the ſandy ocean, Eclogues,” a ſubje& fruitful ini 
threaten to overwhelm the affright- novelty both of ſcenery and cha- 
ed caravan, are deſcriptive of the racter; nor has he failed ſtrongly 
one part, while ſhady groves, green to intereſt our feelings. In“ Elinor, 
paſtures, ſtreams of pure water, the firſt of his four eclogues, he has 
fruits of the moſt delicious flavour, more particularly availed himſelf o 
and air of the moſt balmy fragrance, the peculiar features of the coun- 
characteriſe the other. From the try; the following paſſage vividly 
banks of the Tigris, from the de- paints the ſtate at this yet ſavage 
ſerts of Arabia, from the ſhaded land. | 
plains of Georgia and Circaſſia, has 


Welcome ye marſhy heaths ! ye pathleſs woods! 
Where the rude native reſts his wearied frame 
Beneath the ſheltering ſhade ; where, when the ſtorm, 
As rough and bleak it rolls along the ſky, | 
© Benumbs his naked limbs, he flies to ſeek 

The dripping ſhelter. elcome ye wild plains 
Unbroken by the plouzh, undelved by hand 

Of patient ruſtic ; where for lowing herds, 

8 And for the muſic of the bleating flocks, 

* Alone is heard the kangaroo's ſad note, 

© Deepening in diftance. © SOUTHEY. 


« Mrs. Weſt too, in imitation of Shenſtone, has given us ſome ele 
| the paſtoral ballad of Rowe and gant productions; one, in 2 
| 4 t 


ke luperſtition and imagery of the 
Woh highlands are introduced, 
us the merit of originality. 

«If what has been now obſerved 
hould induce the unprejudiced 
rider to reperuſe the authors al- 
gaed to, he will probably be in- 


poetry, Virgil, Spenſer, Pope, Gay, 
ud Phillips, muſt yield the palm 
p Taſſo, Warner, Drayton, and the 
mo Fletchers, to Rowe, Ramſay, 
henſtone, Geſſner, and Collins; 
t moſt of our critics in this de- 
partment have conſidered the for- 
ner as the only genuine diſciples 
i Theocritus, and have ſcarce 
tigned to mention any of the lat- 
tr, Some indeed have noticed the 
halians and the courtly Fontenelle, 
ut none, except Blair, thou 

rating profeſſedly upon this fub - 
dt, have applauded Geſſner, and 
s to Warner, and Drayton, fave a 
kw obſervations with regard to the 
ater from the elegant pen of Dr. 
likin, they have almoſt ſuffered 
thlivion. Virgil, excluding his firſt 
lucolic, is a mere, though a very 
feahng, imitator; and whatever 
my he thought of Spenſer, Pope 
tis certainly nothing but his mu- 
heal verfification to recommend 
im, The purport of Gay ſeems 
o have been parody and burleſque, 
md Phillips, and I may here alſo 
ud Lytelton, though ſuperior per- 
[aps to 4 1 have Httle or no ori- 
paality, It is no wonder, there- 
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dined to admit that, in paſtoral 


[107] 


fore, that modern paſtoral poetry 
ſhould appear fo deſpicable con- 
traſted with the ancient, when our 
beſt and moſt original writers are 
unappealed to; when to quote 
Pope, Gay, and Phillips, Warner, 
Drayton, Collins, and Geſſner, are 
neglected. Theſe four authors aſ- 
ſuredly reſcue modern paſtoral and 
eclogue from the charge of inſipi- 
dity. Not ſervilely treading in the 
footſteps of Theocritus and Virgil, 
they have chalked out, and embel- 
liſhed with the moſt beautiful ſi m- 
plicity, paths of their own ; their 
flowers are congenial to the ſoil, 
and diſplay their tints with a bril- 
liancy and fragrance which no ſick- 
ly exotic can ever hope to emulate, 
To this remark the oriental eclogue 
may be oppoſed, but let it be ob- 
ſerved, that the manners ſtill exiſt, 
and have all the freſhneſs of living 
nature; the ſhepherds of Arabia 
are what they were a thouſand years 
ago, and a well-drawn picture of 
their paſtoral euſtoms and count 

muſt be highly reliſhed by the lov- 
ers of ſimple and independent life. 
In Warner and Drayton our own 
country manners, without exagge- 
ration or much embelliſhment, are 
naturally and correctly given, and 
in Geſſner, the domeſtic affections, 
flowing from the boſom of more 
refined ſenſibiſity, and very pic- 
tureſque deſcription, are clothed in 
language of the utmoſt ſimplicity.“ 
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InyeSTIGATLON of the Oz16198 or Ba$SALTEs. 


[From the third VoLume of Tzaveis into the Two S1ctLIEsS, and 
. ſome Parts of the ArrENINES, by the Abbe Lazzaxo SPALLAN- 


ZANI,] 


* ITERARY diſputes and dif- 
. ferences of opinion fre- 
quently ariſe from want of previ- 
wy xing the ſtate of the contro- 
verſy ; that is, from not defining 
ta preciſe and clear terms the thing 
in queſtion. Before we inquire 
what is the origin of baſaltes, that 
is to ſay, whether they are the re- 
fult of the action of fire or water, it 
will be proper to decide what we 
mean by the term; or rather what 
the ancients underſtood by this 
word, which is the name they gave 
to a certain kind of ſtones. It is 
now generally known, becauſe it 
has been repeated by a hundred 
writers, though perhaps by the 
greater part without due conſidera- 
tion, that the ward baſaltes is uſed 
by Pliny and Strabo to denominate 
an opake and ſolid ſtone, of the 
hardneſs, and nearly of the colour, 
of iron, commonly configurated in 
priſms, and originally brought 
from Ethiopia ; of which ſtone the 
Egyptians made ſtatues, ſarco- 
phagi, mortars, and various uten- 
fils. This premiſed, it remains to 
an er whether this ſtone was of 
volcanic origin or not, by repair- 
ing to the places where it was 
found, and attentively examining 


the country to diſcover whether it 
bears the characteriſtics of volcani- 
zation, This labour, however, has 
not, to my knowledge, been hither- 
to undertaken by any one; but 
M. Dolomieu, to whom lithology 
and the hiſtory of volcanos are 
ſo much indebted, has diſcovered, 
during his ſtay at Rome, an equi- 
valent, in ſome meaſure, with re- 
ſpect to the ſolution of this quel- 
tion. Among the'many noble mo. 
numents in that ſuperb capital 
which are inſtrutive not only to 
the admirers of the arts, but to the 
contemplators of nature, are a great 
number of ſtatues, ſarcophag}, and 
mortars brought from Egypt, 
which have all the characters at- 


tributed to baſaltes, and likewiſe 


preſerve the name, Theſe he bas 
ſtudied with the greateſt attention, 
and declares that the ſtone of which 
they are formed manifeſts no ſign 
of the action of fire. Among other 
Egyptian monuments, he obſerved 
ſome of a green baſaltes, which 
change colour, and aſſume a brown | 
tinge, ſimilar to that of bronze, on 
being expoſed to the ſlighteſt heat, 
All thoſe that have been burned 
have acquired this colour; which 
proves, as he very judiciouſly ob- 

ſerves, 


ves, that the green baſaltes have 
erer ſuffered the action of fire. 


he appellation of baſaltes, have 
teen produced by nature in the 
umid way, Theſe obſervations 
ſertectly agree with thoſe of Berg- 
nann on the trapps produced in 
the ſame way; and which have, 
joth externally and internally, the 
ame characteriſtics with the ba- 
laltes, | 

„Werner, taking the term ba- 
altes in a wider ſenſe, aud under- 
landing by it all thoſe columnar 
toues which, by their priſmatic 
configuration, reſemble the Egyp- 
lian baſaltes, ſuppoſes both to have 
the ame origin, and adduces, as a 
root of that origin, the baſaltes of 
the hill of Scheibenberg, which are 
the effect of a precipitation by 
neans of water; and concludes 
tat * all baſaltes are formed in the 
' humid way.“ 

* Though I am willing to be- 
dow the praiſe due to his diſco. 
yery, I cannot admit his conclu- 
ton; for though many baſaltes, 
liking that term in the ſenſe of 
is author and other naturaliſts, 
may derive their origin from wa- 
r, many others are certainly the 
product of fire. 

I ſhall not repeat what various 
wicaniſts have written on this ſub. 
ect, but merely refer the reader to 
what I have already ſaid relative to 
tie baſaltine lavas of Vulcano and 
felicuda. With reſpect to the 
ſormer iſland, J have remarked, in 
chap, XIII. that I found within 
b crater a range of articulated 
piſms, with unequal ſides and 
ngles, which, in part, compoſed 
me whole with a maſs of lava; 
ind, in part, were detached from 
, I have alſo there deſcribed the 
ſualities and nature of theſe priſms, 
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« The Egyptian ſtones, there- , 
bre, to which the ancients gave 


In chap. XVII. I have particularly 
deſcribed the litoral lavas of Feli- 


cuda, which, near the water, are 


priſmatic. 

« It is therefore evident, that, in 
theſe two ſituations, the origin of 
the baſaltes there found cannot be 
what it has been aſſumed, generally, 
by Werner and other Germans, but 
that it is truly volcanic. It con» 
ſequently appears that Nature ob- 
tains the ſame effect by two diffe- 
rent ways. In the foſſil kingdom, 
one of her grand operations is cry- 
ſtallization; which, though it 


moſt frequently effected in the 
humid way, is ſometimes produced 


in the dry; as we ſee, — 
inſtances, in iron, which Nature 
cryſtallizes within the earth, both 
by the means of water and of fire, 
in which latter way the beautiful 
ſpecular iron of Stromboli is pro- 
duced. Nor are there wanting o- 
ther inſtances, of the cryſtalliza- 
tion of the ſame metal by the action 
of fire. And did other metals exiſt 
in the entrails of volcanos, and the 
neceſſary circumſtances concur to 
their cryſtallization, it is indubi- 
table that this may be effected by 


fire as well as by water. Thus we 


ſee that, by taking certain precau- 
tions, metallic ſubſtances aſſume a 


regular and ſymmetrical diſpoſition 


within the crucible. The ſame is 
true of baſaltes, the priſmatic con- 
figuration of which, though not 
{tritly a cryſtallization, has the 
moſt exact reſemblance to it. Ob- 
ſervation, likewiſe, teaches us that 
the ſame combination of earths, 
according to different circum- 


ſtances, forms priſmatic baſaltes, 


ſometimes in the humid, and ſome- 
times in the dry way. The ſtone 
called trapp, found in the moun- 
tains of Sweden, is configurated in 
priſms, though thoſe mountains 
are of aqueous origin; —_ the 
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horn-ſtone, which 1s ſo analogous 
to the trapp, has the fame conh- 
guration at Felicuda, notwithſtand- 
ing it is a true lava. In the ſame 
ifland, likewiſe, other baſaltiform 
lavas have for their baſe ſhoerl in 
maſs, and thoſe of the crater of 
Vulcano, the petrofilex ; which 
two ſtones, according to the ob- 
ſervations of M. Dolomieu, form 
ſome of the Egyptian baſaltes, 
which are a work of the waters. 
Theſe two agents, fire and water, 
are not, in fact, ſo different in their 
action as we might at firſt be in- 
clined to imagine. The priſmatic 
figure in the bumid way ariſes in 
the ſoft earth by the evaporation 
of the water; in conſequence of 
which the parts dry, contract their 
volume, and ſplit into polygonal 
pieces. The ſame phenomenon 
may be remarked in margaceous 
earths, imbued with water, and ex- 
poſed to the ventilation of the air; 
and I have frequently ſeen tne 
mud of rivers, when dried in the 
ſun, in ſummer, to make pottery- 
ware, divide, when it became dry, 
into ſmall polyedrous tablets. Si- 
milar configurations are produced 
in differeat lavas by the congela- 
tion and contraction that take 
place by the privation of the fire 
which held them in a ſtate of flu- 
iduy. | 

« It appears to me, therefore, 
that the diſpute relative to the ori- 
gin of baſaltes is at an end; nor 
would there be any diſference of 
opinion if, inſtead of generalizing 
ideas and fabricating ſyſtems, na- 
turaliſts would make an impartial 
uſe of their own obſervations and 
thoſe; of others. Some volcaniſts, 
perceiving that the generation of 
various baſaltes is evidently igne- 
ons, have immediately inferred 
that all muſt have the ſame origin. 
n conſequence. of this principle, 


they have drawn lines or zones, in 


different parts of the globe, vw 1 


cative of extin& volcanos, which 
they have inferred. from wr, 


| baſaltes there; and thus pourtraye 


a picture of prodigious dimenſions, 
repreſenting the ruins cauſed in 
the world by ſubterranean confla. 
grations. ' Other naturaliſts, on the 
contrary, being convinced that 
certain baſaltes are the produce of 
water, have aſſigned to all the ſame 
origin. From the facts now ad. 
duced, it is, however, ſufficiently 
evident that both theſe hypotheſes 
are erroneous, The baſaltes, tak- 
ing the term generally, when ex- 
amined detached, do not bear ex- 


clufively any decifive marks of 


their origin. Local circumſtances 
alone can determine to which of 
the two principles it is to be a. 
ſcribed ; to diſcover which, we 
muſt attentively examme whether 
the places where theſe figured 
ſtones are found exhibit any in- 


dubitable ſigus of volcanization., 


Yet even theſe are frequently not 
ſufficient, as there are many hills 
and mountains which- owe their 
origin to both the great agents of 
nature, fire and water, in which 
caſe it will be neceſſary to redouble 
our attention, and ,fix it on the 
ſubſtances originating from each; 
to determine, by the relations theſe 
have to the baſaltes, from which 
of the two the latter derive their 
formation. By diligently employ: 
ing theſe means, we ſhall be cer- 
tain, without fear of error, to elu- 
cidite and advance the inquires 
relative to baſaltes, and be enabled 
accurately to determine which of 
them are to be aſcribed to the 
action of water, and which to that 
of fire. "ob 
« But here a ſecond queſtion 
occurs, not leſs intereſting than tne 
firſt, relative to the cauſe why - 
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hin lavas, differing from innu- 
nerable others, become baſalti- 
form ; ſince, if this configuration 


depended on congelation, it muſt 


de found in all lavas when they 
hid ceaſed to flow. The firſt 
writer, to my knowledge, who has 
adverted to this, is M. de Luc, who, 


in the ſecond volume of his Tra- 


ſels, is of opinion that they have 
uken this regular figure in the ſea, 
by the ſudden condenſation which 
took place on their flowing into it 
in a liquid ſtate; other ſecondary 
circumſtances, however, concur- 
ting, ſuch as a greater homogeneity, 
and 2 certain. attraction of their 
arts, | 

« Of the ſame opinion is M. 
Dolomieu; though he does not 
deny that even porous lavas may 
ſometimes, likewiſe, take the form 
of priſms. The former of theſe 
opinions is little leſs than hypo- 
thetic, while the latter is ſup- 
ported by facts too important to 
be curſorily ſtated. M. Dolomieu 
obſerves that all the currents of 
the lavas of Etna, the periods 
of which are prefervad in hif- 
tory, have conſtantly experienced 
two effects in their congelation. 
Thoſe which have cooled in the 
air, have divided, in conſequence 
ef the contraction they have ſuf- 
tered by the loſs of their caloric 
(heat), into irregular maſles; while 
all the others, which have preci- 
pitated into the ſea, have, on their 
ſudden congelation, contracted in 


a regular form, and divided into 


priſmatic columns, which form 
they have only taken in the parts 
in contact with the water of the 


fea, Of this he met with evident 


proofs along the ſhore which ex- 
tends from Catania to Caſtello di 
Jaci; and the famous lava of 1669, 
though unapt to the priſmatic 
form, from being ſpungy and little 


= 


5 


in quantity, yet in ſome parts ex- 
hibits a kind of rude imperfect 
priſms. Y | 
„Among the objects to which 
J was attentive in my volcanic tra- 
vels through the two Sicilies, the 
priſmatic lavas were certainly not 
the laſt, While making the cir- 
cuit of the Eolian iſlands, of Etna 
aud of Iſchia, I conſtantly obſerved 
carefully the conformation of the 


ſtony currents which fall into the 


ſea. I have remarked, when treat- 


ing of Iſchia, that this configura- 


tion- is frequently priſmatic, and 
that the priſms are conſtantly 
formed. in thoſe parts of the cur- 
rents which immerge into the wa- 
ter, and reach to a few feet above 
the level. This obſervation of 
mine certainly accords admirably 
with thoſe of M. Dolomieu ; the 
ſituation of theſe priſms clearly 
ſhowing that they were formed at 
the time of the immerſion of the 


lava into the ſea, which, when it. 


flowed, roſe to where they begin to 
appear. But, though I agree with 
him in this, I cannot in the re- 
mainder of my obſervations. Ali- 
cuda, as well as Felicuda, preſents 
us with numerous currents and 
rocks that deſcend into the ſea; 
and they are likewiſe found at Sa- 
line, Lipari, Stromboli, Panaria, 
Baſiluzzo, and Vulcano; but theſe 
rocks and currents, which together 
extend over a ſpace of more than 
ſixty miles, do not afford the 
lighteſt indication of priſms, 

« As I went by ſea from Meſ- 
fina to Catania, and returned to 
Meſſina from Catania, I had an 
opportunity twice to examine, at 
my leiſure, that tract of ſhore, 
which, for the ſpace of nearly 
three-and-twenty miles, is volcanic. 
One third of it, beginning at Ca- 
tania, and proceeding to Caſtello 
di Jaci, con6ſts of priſms more or 
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leſs characteriſed, and ſuch as they 
have been deſcribed by M. Dolo- 
mieu ; but the other two thirds, 
though 
with the former, and for the moſt 
part falling perpendicularly into 
the ſea, have no ſuch figure; and 
only preſent, here and there, irre- 


— fiſſures and angular pieces, 


uch as are, generally, obſervable 
in all lavas, which ſeparate more 
or leſs on their congelation. 

« In my circuit by fea round 
the ſhores of Iſchia, I was particu- 
larly attentive, as I was every 


where elſe, to the conformarion of f 
the lavas; and here there ſeemed a 


great probability of finding them 
priſmatic, from the abundance of 
them which in different directions 
and angles fall into the ſea: but I 
have already obſerved, when treat- 
ing of the ifland, and I now re- 
peat it, that I did not find one with 
a regular form. | 

« At Naples, the priſmatic lavas 
of the currents of Veſuvius, under 
the park of Portici, have been 
much ſpoken of. When I made 
my obſervations on this burning 
mountain, I bad not time to viſit 
theſe lavas. It is with great plea- 
ſure, therefore, that I learn the 
have been examined by a perſon ſo 
well experienced in matters of this 
nature as the chevalier Gioeni un- 
doubtedly is. But the celebrated 
priſms difappeared in the preſence 
of ſo accurate an obſerver. The 
following is the account he gives; 
which is of conſiderable impor- 
tance to our preſent ſubjett: 1 
* wiſhed to examine the baſaltes 


« which were painted out to me as 


*to be found on the ſea-thore, un- 
»der tht royal park of Portici; 
but they proved to be only a 
compact lava, with perpendicular 
and extremely irregular fiſſures, 
* forming quadrangular, and ſome- 


ually compoſed of lavas 


times trapezoidal pilaſters, which 
* have been employed in buildings, 
Similar fiſſures are likewiſe ob- 
© ſerved in. tufas, and earths of dif. 
« ferent kinds, and can never miſs 
© lead any perſon accuſtomed to 
them, and acquainted with their 
true cauſes,” 

„ By this faithful relation of 
facts, I flatter myſelf, I have clearly 
ſhown that it cannot be fupported 
as a general hypotheſis, that flow- 
ing lavas take a priſmaticgl con. 
guration from the ſudden coagula- 
tion they ſuffer on falling into the 


It may, perhaps, be objected, 
that theſe priſms once exiſted in 
the lavas T obſerved, but that the 
irreſiſtible violence of the waves, 
in a long ſeries of years, has cors 
roded and deſtroyed them. 

« Every perſon acquainted with 
the ſubject muſt immediately per- 
ceive how little folidity there is in 
this objection. I admit that the 
violence of the ſea may, in fome 
lavas, have totally deſtroyed theſe 
priſms; but that it can have had 
that effe& on all, and through ſo 


extenſive a ſpace, is utterly impro- 


bable. Nor is it conceivable that 
Felicuda, among the Eolian iſles, 
ſhould ſtill preſerve its priſms per- 
fect, while the reſt of thoſe iſſands 
have entirely loſt theirs, notwith- 
ſtanding they are all equally ex- 
poſed to the ſhocks of the waves. 

I cannot here omit another 
remark. 
than one of thefe iſlands were not 
formed by one eruption, but by 
ſucceſſive ejections of lavas accu- 
mulating on each other; and in 
ſome deep fiſſures, occafioned. by 
the ſea, this ſuccefive formation 19 
diſcoverable by the eye, as we may 
perceive five or fix different ſirata 
of lava one above the other. 


internal ſtrata, in 0 ace > 


r 


It is certain that more 


zods, having flowed into the ſea, 
x the external flowed afterwards ; 
+is evident that, if the latter, on 
wching the water, became priſ- 
matic, the ſame change muſt have 
nen place, alſo, in the former; 
zhich being defended from the 
pjuries of the ſea, by the external 
tata, muſt ſtill preſerve their priſ- 
natic configuration, of which, 
however, no traces remain. We 
nuſt, therefore, conclude that in- 


ka, without having their external 
pearance in the leaſt changed by 


ales place. Tt 

« That the priſmatic conſigura · 
tion of lavas is not always the effect 
of their immerfian in the waters 
of the ſea, likewife appeats from 
nany of them taking the ſame form 

In the air; of which we have a 
litinguiſhed example in the crater 
of Vulcand. Here, certainly, we 
cannot ſuppoſe any intervention of 
the waters of the ſea, Similar ob- 
frrations have been made on 
Mount Etna by the Chevalier 
bioeni. 4 I have obſeryed,” ſays 
te, in the work before gited, * bas 
(ſaltic columns, at the ſummit of 
Etna, and nearly on a; level with 
(the baſe of its vaſt crater, where 
there is certainly no probability 
'of the ſea ever having reached; 
'and I have frequently found 
ybedrous baſaltes perfectly cha- 
'racteriſed in excavations made 
(by men in the centre of lavas, 
'which have iſſued from the ſides 
'of Mount Etna, in periods much 
\ "page to the retiring of the 

ea,” 

* 1 ſhould, however, appear defi- 
cent in candour, did J not mention 
that M. Dolomieu admits that lavas 
tay ſometimes, in the air, aſſume 
the priſmatic form, if they fall into 
clefts ay fiſſures where they ſud- 
1798. 
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mmerable lavas may fall into the 


the ſudden congelation which then 


[113] 


derily cool, of which be adduces att 
example in the iſlands of Ponza. 
I ſhall only remark, that Ido 
not perceive the abſolute neceſſity 
of the fiſſures in this caſe; fince 
we frequently find lavas with this 
configuration in perfectly open 
places; as I have ſeen in the great 
mouth of Vulcano. And with 
this opinion the obſervations of 
Gioeni on Etna certainly accord 
for, had he remarked the concur- 
rence of ſuch a circumſtance, he, 
undoubtedly, would have mens 
tioned it. * 

| * What concluſion, then, ought 
we to deduce from all theſe facts 
and obſervations? » 
« Firſt; that many baſaltiform 
lavas have aſſumed. this organiſa- 
tion on coagulating within the ſea. 
© Secondly : that others have 
taken the ſame form, merely in 

cooling in the open air. | 
« Thirdly : that innumerable 0+ 
ther lavas have not taken this fi - 
gure, either in the ſea or in the air. 
It appears, at firſt view, that 
theſe differences depend on the 
different nature of the lavas them- 
_ſelves. This opinion, at leaft, is 
rendered probable by what we ob- 
ſerve in earths penetrated with 
water, which, in drying, take, 
more or leſs, priſmatic forms, as 
has been obſerved frequently- in 
the argillaceous kinds. I have feen, 
when a turbid torrent has been in- 
troduced into a ditch through an 
argillaceous marle, the latter, in 
drying, divide into polyhedrous 
pieces ; but when the water paſſed 
through chalk, or calcareous marle, 
the greater part of the pieces were 
amorphous. When we however 
obſerve lavas with. requiſite atten- 
tion, this conformation in them 

ſeems to be effected differently. 
© Tt has already been ſaid, that 
ſeveral of the priſmatic lavas of 
k ＋ Felicuda 
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Felicuda have for their baſe ſhoerl 


in maſs; but it is true that other 
congenerous lavas of the ſame 
iſland, which form as it were walls 


perpendicular to the ſea, are ſmooth 


over their whole ſuperficies. A 


ſiwilar ſmoothneſs is obſervable 


in ſome of thoſe of Mount Etna, 
on the ſhore between Meſſina and 
Catania, which have for their baſe 
the horn-ſtone; though others ex 
tremely reſembling them, between 


aci Reale and Catania, are formed 


in priſms. | 
« Compactneſs and ſolidity are, 


_ likewiſe, ' not a neceſſary condi- 


tion in lavas, to this appropriate 
cryſtalliſation. This has already 
been remarked by M. Dolomieu ; 


and I have obſerved that many 


amorphous lavas on the ſhores of 
ſeveral of the Eolian iflands are 
more compact than the priſmatic 
lavas of Felicuda. ? 

« What then can be the intrin- 
fic circumſtance of the lava which 
determines it thus to cleave in the 
priſmatic form? I confeſs I am ig- 
norant: and who can ſay that we do 
not ſeek it in vain within the lava, 
fince it may be extrinſic and ad- 


ventitious? Such, certainly, ap- 


pears to be the opinion of M. de 
Luc; and, more expreſsly, that of 
M. Dolomieu, who, to explain the 


Phenomenon of volcanic priſms, 


has recourſe to a ſudden congela- 


*tion, and inſtantaneous contraction 


of lavas. 8 
&« Phe facts which we have ad- 


duced relative to lavas, both priſ- 


matic and not priſmatic, it has 
been ſeen, do not always accord 
with thoſe related by the French 
naturaliſt. But even on this ſup- 
poſition, which is inconteſtable, 
may we not retain the ſame prin- 
ciple of explanation, which, to 
ſaythe truth, appears to be ſuffi- 
cient, with ſome requiſite modifi - 


141 Ixvxsrienriox of the Onion of Bazairas: 
cations? Theſe 1 will endeavour 


to ſuggeſt, Uluſtrating my conjec. 
ture by the two caſes above ad- 
duced; the one, that of the lavag 
which take the form of priſms 
merely from the contact of the at- 
moſphere, as in Vulcano and near 
the ſummit of Etna; the other, that 
of the lavas which'refuſe to take 
ſach a form even within the ſea, as 
at Iſchia, in ſome parts of the baſe 
.of Etna, and in all the Eolian iſles 
except Felicuda, © . 
As to the former, may not a ſud. 
den coagulation and contraction 
have taken place in ſome lavas 
from the mere influence of the at- 
moſphere, though the lava was not 


included in any cleſt or fiſſure? 


It is ſufficient that it be ſuddenly 
deprived of the caloric (heat) 
by which it is penetrated, and 
which rendered it rarefied and 
fluid. To this deprivation a lava 
of little thickneſs will be very 
liable; fince a body loſes its heat 
the ſooner, the leſs its thickneſs 
and denſity. - This ſudden con- 
traction may alſo be produced by 
the circumſtances of the atmo- 
ſphere ; as ſhould a ſtrong wind, 


of a very cold temperature, blow at 


the time, the melted lavas in our 
crucibles will be found to give 
greater weight to this latter con- 
jecture. If they are taken from 
the furnace, and cauſed to pals 
through a heat gradually leſs; their 
ſurface; as they cool, will only ſplit 
into a few cracks, of little depth, and 
uſually irregular; but, when they 
are immediately, in the winter time, 
carried into the cold air, the fil- 
ſures, beſides being deeper, will 
frequently be diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner, as to form ſmall polyhe- 
drous priſms, which may eafily be 
detached from the reſt of the lava, 
« With reſpect to thoſe lavas 
which do not aſſume a priſmatic 
form, 


1 


m, though they fall into the ſea, 


mation, their maſs muſt have a 
wong degree of efferveſcence and 
lilatation, and that it muſt be 
reply penetrated with the igneous 
lid, otherwiſe the contraction ne- 
ake place. But many currents 
urning mountains to the fea, 
muſt have loſt their efferveſcence 
rith their heat in ſo long a courſe, 


antinue their motion downwards, 
mich, perhaps, would ceaſe, were 
t not for the impelling gravity of 
he lava, which frequently falls 
ito the ſea perpendicularly, 
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tis certain that, to take that con- 


zfary to produce priſms cannot 


rich deſcend from the ſummit of 


nd ſcarcely retain ſufficient to 


L151 


„ Such is the hypotheſis by 
which I would explain the cauſe 
why ſome lavas have aſſumed. a 
priſmatic conformation without 
any concurrence of the ſea-water,. 
and others exhibit no appearance of 
it in places where they have im- 
merged into the ſea. I neverthe- 
leſs — every one to form his own. 
opinion; and ſhould an explanation 
of theſe important facts be diſco- 
vered, preferable to mine, which L 
conſider as only conjectural, I ſhall 
receive the communication of it 
with ſincere gratitude, and adopt it 
with pleaſure,” 


— 
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"1ſt, CCORDING to Don 

Ulloa, ſhells were found 
na mountain in Peru at the height of 
4220 feet, 2 Buff. Epoque, 268. 
Now I have already ſhewn*®, that no 
nountains higher than 8500 feet 
rere formed fince the creation of 
iſh, or, in other words, that fiſh 
ad not exiſt until the original ocean 
ad ſubſided to the height of eight 
houſand five hundred feet above 
ls preſent level. Therefore the 
tells found at more elevated ſta- 
tons were left there by a ſubſequent 
nundation. Now an inundation 
ut reached ſuch heights could not 


been found in the lower 


be partial, but muſt have extended 
over the whole globe. 

« 2dly, The bones of elephants 
and of rhinoceri, and even the in- 
tire carcaſe of a rhinoceros, _ 
$0 
Siberia, As theſe animals could 
not live in ſo cold a country, they 
muſt have been brought thither by 
an inundation from warmer and 
very diſtant climates, betwixt which 
and Siberia mountains above nine 
thouſand» feet high intervene. It 
may be replied that Siberia, as we 
have already ſhewn, was not ori- 
ginally as cold as it is at preſent; 


* In a former eſſay. 


H which. | 


by 
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which is true, for probably its ori- 
ginal heat was the ſame as that of 
many iſlands in the ſame latitude 
at this day, but till it was too cold 
for elephants and rhinoceri, and 
between the climates which they 
might have then inhabited and the 
places they are now found in too 
many mountains intercede to ſup- 
poſe them brought thither by any 
other means but a general inunda- 
tion. Beſides, Siberia muſt have 


attained its preſent temperature at 


the time theſe animals were tranſ- 


Pens, elſe they muſt have all 
ong ago putrified. 
&« .3dly, Shells known to belong 


to ſhores under climates very di- 
ſtant from each other are in ſundry 
places found mixed promiſcuouſly 
with each other; one ſort of them, 
therefore, muſt have been tranſ- 
ported by an inundation; the pro- 
miſcuous mixture can be accounted 
for on no other ſuppoſition. 

„ Theſe appear to me the moſt 


unequivocal geologic proofs of a 


general deluge. To other facts ge- 
nerally adduced to prove it, ano- 
ther origin may be aſcribed; thus 
the bones of elephants found in Ita- 
ly, France, Germany, and England, 
might be the remains of ſome 
brought to Italy by Pyrrhus or the 
Carthaginians, or of thoſe employ- 
ed by the Romans themſelves ; 
ſome are ſaid to have been brought 
to England by Claudius, 4 Phil. 
- Tranſ. Abr. 2d part, 242. When 
' theſe bones, however, are accom- 
panied with marine remains, their 
origin is no longer ambiguous. Thus 
alſo the bones and teeth of whales, 
found near Maeftricht, are not de- 
ciſively of diluvian origin, as 
whales have often been brought 
down as low as lat. 48%. 34 Roz. 
201. Nay ſometimes they ſtrike on 
the coaſt of Italy. 1 Targioni Toz- 
zetti, 386. | | 


ſequences; it only deſerves notice 


rather diminiſhing than increaſing 


—. 


« Yet, to explain the leaſt amb{; 
guous of theſe pbhænomena, with. 
out having recourſe to an univerſal 
deluge, various hypotheſes have 
been framed. | 

Some have imagined that the 
axis of the earth was originally 
parallel to that of the ecliptic, 
which would produce a perpetual 
ſpring in every latitude, and conſe. 
quently that elephants might exiſt 
in all of them. But the ableſt x 
ſtronomers having demouſtrated th 
impoſlibility of this paralleliſm, it 
is unneceſſary to examine its con 


that the obliquity of the equator is 


See La Lande in 44 Roz. 212 
Beſides, why are theſe bones ac 
companied by marine remains? O 
thers, from this nutation of the 


earth's axis, have ſuppoſed that it 
poles are continually ſhifting, and 
conſequently that they might bay 
originally been where the equato { 
now is, and the equator where the l 
may now are; thus Siberia might b 
ave, in its turn, been under the t 
equator. But as the nutation of the to 
earth's axis is retrogreſſive ever di 
nine years, and never exceeds ten de cr 
grees, this hypotheſis is equally re 00 
jected by aſtronomers, Roz 
210. 2 Bergum. Erde Kugel, 30; tu 
The pyramids of Egypt demon ti 
ſtrate that the poles have remaineq iu 
unaltered thefe three thouſand years hi 
„The zd hypotheſis is that o me 
Mr. Buffon, to which the unfor of 
tunate Bailly has done the ho rh 
nour of acceding ; according to hi de 
the earth, having been original all 
in a ſtate of fuſton, and for man ria 
years red hot, at laſt cooled dow tur 
to the degree that rendered it ba the 
bitable. This hypotheſis he ws in 
led to imagine from the neceſſity o in 
admitting that the globe was, 4 o 


leaſt to a certain diſtance _— 
: . i 


ts ſurface; originally in a ſoft 
fate; the ſolution of its ſolid parts 
in water he thought impoſſible, 
falſely imagining that the whole 
gobe muſt have been in a ſtate of 
vlution, whereas the figure of the 
arth requires the liquidity of it 
only a few miles beneath | its ſur- 
face, Epoques, 10 and 35. If he 
had trod the path of experiments 
de would have found both the hard- 
refs and tranſparency, of what he 
calls his primitive glaſs, and thinks 
the primitive ſubſtance of the 
gobe, namely quartz, to be altered 
n a ſtrong heat with a loſs of 3 
per cent, of its weight, and that ſo 
far from having been a glaſs, it 
; abſolutely infuſible. The loſs 
of weight, he muſt have ſeen, 
could be aſcribed to nothing elſe 
but the loſs of its watery particles, 
and that therefore it muſt have been 
originally formed in water; he 
would have found that ſome feldt- 
ſpars loſe 40 per cent. and others at 
leaſt 2 per cent. by heat; he would 
have perceived that mica, whick he 
thinks only an exfoliation of quartz, 
to be in its. compoſition eſſentially 
different. He certainly found their 
cryſtallifation inexplicable, for he 
does not even attempt to explain it. 

« But waving this, and a multi- 
tude of other inſuperable difficul- 
ties in his hypotheſis, and advert- 
ing only to the ſolution he thinks 
his theory affords, of the phæno- 
menon of the exiſtence of the bones 
of elephants, and the carcaſe of a 
rhinoceros in Siberia, I ſay it is 
defective even in that reſpect. For 


ria was at any me of a tempera- 
ture ſo ſuited to the conſtitution of 
theſe animals that they might live 
nit, yet the remains lately found 
in that country cannot be ſuppoſed 
to belong to animals that ever lived 
in it; | 


* 


allow ing his ſuppoſition that Sibe- 
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« 1ſt, Becauſe though they are 
found at the diſtance of ſeveral 
hundred miles from the ſea, yet 
they are ſurronnded by genuine 
marine vegetables, which ſhews 
that they were brought thither to- 
gether with thoſe vegetables. 

2dly, Becauſe they are generally 
found in accumulated heaps, and 
it is not to be imagined that while 
alive they ſought a common burial 
place no more than they at preſent 
do in India. EY 

« 3dly, Becauſe the rhinoceros 
was found intire and unputriſied, 
whereas if the country was warm 
when he periſhed, this could not 
have happened. 

„ 4thly, Becauſe in no very 
diſtant latitude, namely that of 
Greenland, the bones of whales, 
and not of elephants, are found 
on the mountains, conſequently 
that latitude muſt have been in that 
ancient period ſufficiently cold to 
maintain whales, as it is at this 
day; and that cold we know to be 
very conſiderable, and incompa- 
tible with the proximity of a cli- 
mate ſuited to elephants. 17 N. 
Comment. Petropol. 576. 1 Act. 
Petrop. 55. Renov. 73. There- 
2 animals whoſe remains are 
now fourd in Siberia could not. 
have lived in it. 

„The gth hypotheſis is that of 
Mr. Edward King, but much am- 

lified and enlarged by Mr. de Luc.. 

his juſtly celebrated philoſopher 
is of opinion that the actual conti- 
nents were, before the deluge, the 


bottom or bed of the ancient ocean, 


and that the deluge conſiſted in the 
ſubmerſion of the ancient conti- 
nents, which conſequently form the 
bottom or bed of our actual oceans, 
conſequently our actual mountains 
were all formed in the antediluvian 
ocean, and thus ſhells might be left 
on their higheſt ſummits, 
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In this hypotheſis the ancient 


continents muſt have exiſted in 


thoſe tracts now covered by the At- 


lantic and Pacific Oceans; if ſo, 


I do not ſee how the elephants could 


have been brought into Siberia, or 


a whole rhinoceros found in it: for 
Siberia being then the bottom of 
ſome ocean, the ſea muſt have 
moved from it to cover the ſinking 
continents, inſtead of moving to- 
-wards it, to ſtrew over it their 
ſpoils. —If it be ſaid that theſe ani- 
mals were carried into the ſea be- 
fore the flood, then, aſſuredly, the 
rhinoceros ſhould have been de- 
voured, and only his bones left. 

« To ſay nothing of theincompa- 


tibility of this ſyſtem with the prin- 


cipal geologic phenomena, men- 


«tioned in my former eſſay, and of the 


deſtruction of atleaſt all the grami- 


nivorous fiſh that muſt have followed 
from their transfer to a ſoil not ſuit- 


ed to them, it is evidently incon- 
ſiſtent with the Moſaic account of 
this cataſtrophe, which account 
theſe philoſophers however admit. 
« Moſes aſcribes the deluge to 
two | ws cauſes, a continual 
rain for forty days, and the erup- 
tion of the waters of the great a- 
byſs. Now to what purpoſe a rain 
of forty days to overwhelm a 


continent that was to be immerſed 
under a whole ocean? He tells 


us the waters increaſed on the con- 
tinents a certain number of days, 
reſted thereon another period of 
days, and then returned. Do not 
theſe expreſſions imply a perma- 


nent ground on which they increaſ- 


ed and reſted, and from which they 
afterwards retreated? As the re- 


treat followed the advance, is it 


not elear that they retreated from 
the ſame ſpaces on which they had 
before advanced and reſted? 

« Mr. de Luc replies, that in the 
13th verſe of the 6th chapter of 


Geneſis, it is ſaid the earth ſhould 
be deſtroyed, and that Mr, Mi. 
chaelis ſo tranſlates it. However it 
is plain, from what has been juſt 
mentioned, that Moſes did not un. 
derſtand ſuch a deſtruction as ſhould 
cauſe it to diſappear totally and for 
ever ; he tells us that the waters 
ſtood 15 cubits over the higheſt 
mountains; now as he has no where 
mentioned the antediluvian moun- 


tains, but has the poſtdiluvian, it 


is plain that it is to theſe- his narra- 
tion relates, and theſe he tells us 
were at the time of the. deluge co- 
vered with water, and uncovered 
when the waters diminiſhed; be 
never diſtinguiſhed the poſtdiluvian 
from the antediluvian, and there. 
fore muſt have conſidered them as 
the ſame. 

« Nor did Noah himſelf believe 
the ancient continents deſtroyed, 
for he took the appearance of an 
olive branch to be a ſign of the di- 
minution of the flood. This he 
certainly believed to have grawn on 
the ancient continent, and could 
not expect it to have ſhot up from 
the bottom of the ſea. Mr. de 
Luc tells us that this olive grlw on 
an antediluvian iſland, and that 
theſe iſlands, being part of the an- 
tediluvian ocean, were not flooded 
— it is plain, however, Noah did 


not think ſo, elſe he would not 


judge the appearance of the olive 
to be a ſign of the diminution of 
the waters. -- Where is it mentioned 
or what renders it neceſſary to infer 
that iſlands exiſted before the flood? 
If iſlands did exiſt, and were to e- 
ſcape the flood, ſo might their in- 
habitants alſo, contrary to the ex- 
preſs words of the text. 

It would ſurely be much more 
canvenient for Noah, his family 
and animals, to have taken refuge 
in one of — than to remain 

ent up in the ar EA 
Xs | The 


„The dove, Moſes tells us, re- 

wrned the firſt time ſhe was let out 
of the ark, finding no place where- 
on to reſt her foot; ſhe conſe- 
quently could not diſcover the 
land, whereas the raven never re- 
turned, plainly becauſe he found 
carcaſſes whereon to feed, there- 
foretheſe carcaſſes were not ſwallow- 
ed up, as Mr. de Luc would have 
it, Moſes tells us that at the ceſ- 
{zion of the flood the fountains of 
the deep were ſtopped or ſhut up; 
therefore, in his apprehenſion, in- 
ſtead of the ancient continents 
fnking into the deep, the waters of 
the abyſs flowed from their ſources 
upon that continent, and again re- 
turned ; from all which it follows 
that this hypotheſis is as indefenfible 
4 the foregoing. 

« Paſſing over the ſyſtems of 
Burner, Woodward, and Whiſton, 
which have been repeatedly refut- 
ed, I recur to the account of this 
reat revolution given by Moſes 
Emſelf, taken in its plain literal 
ſenſe, as the only one that appears 
perfectly conſiſtent with all the 
phenomena. now known, of which 
] ſhall find occaſion to mention 
many ; he plainly aſcribes it to a 
ſupernatural cauſe, namely the ex- 
preſs intention of God to puniſh 
mankind for their crimes. We 
muſt therefore conſider the deluge 
a a miraculous effuſion of water, 
both from the clouds and from the 
great abyſs; if the waters, ſituated 
partly within and partly without 
the caverns of the globe, were once 
ſuſticient to cover even the higheſt 
mountains, as I have ſhewn in a 
tormer eſſay, they muſt have been 
ſufficient to do ſo a ſecond time 
when miraculouſly educed out of 

thoſe caverns. 

« Early geologiſts, not attending 
to theſe facts, thought all the wa- 
ters of the ocean inſufficient ; it 


| 
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was ſuppoſed that its mean depth 
did. not exceed a quarter of a mile, 
and that only half of the ſurface of 
the globe was covered by it; on 
theſe data Keil computed that 
twenty-eight oceans would be requi- 


ſite to cover the whole earth to the 


height of four miles, which he 
judged to be that of the higheſt 
mountains, a quantity at that time 
conſidered as extravagant and in- 
credible, but a further progreſs'in 
mathematical and phyſical know- 
ledge has fince ſhewn the different 
ſeas and oceans to contain at leaſt 
forty-eight times more water than 
they were ſuppoſed to do, - 
„Mr. De la Place, calculating 
their average depth, not from a 
few vague and partial ſoundings, 
for ſuch they have ever been, (the 
polar regions having been never 
ſounded, particularly the Antarctic) 
but from a ſtrict application of 
the theory of tides to the height to 
which they are known to riſe in the 
main ocean, demonſtrates that a 
depth, reaching only to half a 
league, oreven two of three leagues, 
is incompatible with the Newtonian 
theory, as no depth under four 
leagves could reconcile it with the 
phanomena—The- vindication of 
the Moſaic hiſtory does not require 
near ſo much. The extent of the 
ſea is known to be far greater than 
Keil ſuppoſed, that of the earth 
ſcarcely paſting 4 of the ſurface of 
the globe. 
The poſſibility, and reality of 
the deluge being thus eſtabliſhed, 
I ſhall next enveavour to trace its 
origin, progreſs, and ſtill permanen 
conſequences. That it originated 
in and proceeded from the great 
ſouthern ocean below the equator, 


and thence ruſhed on the northern 


hemiſphere, I take t be a natu- 
ral inference from the following 


"Ms „ 1ſt. 


” ' 
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6 x}, The ſouthern ocean is the 
ateſt collection of waters on the 
a of the globe. ' | 
« 2d. In the northern latitudes 
beyond 459 and 559 we find the 
animal ſpoils of the ſouthern coun- 
tries, and the marine exuviæ of the 
ſouthern ſeas, but in the ſouthern 
latitudes we find no remains of ani- 
mals, vegetables or ſhells belonging 
to the northern ſeas, but thoſe only 
that belong to the neighbouring 
eas. Tirhs in Siberia, to return to 
he already frequently mentioned 
hænomenon, we find the remains 
bf elephants and rhinoceri accom- 
= by marine vegetables, and 


Iſo with ſhells that do not belong 
o the northern ocean. 1 Epoques, 
$10 They muſt therefore have 
been conveyed thither by the more 
diſtant Indian ſea overflowing theſe 

arts; as the elephants very natu- 
rally crowded together an the ap- 
werde of the inundation, they were 
onveyed in flocks, and hence their 
bones are found in accumulated 
heaps, as ſhould be expected; But 
in Greenland, which is ſtill more 


diſtant, only the remains of whales 


are found on the mountains. Crantz 
Hiſtoire Generale de Voy. vol. xix. 
T05. So in the ſouthern latitudes, 
as at Tajcaguana in Chili, latitude 
36? 8. the ſhells found on the 
tops of the hills are thoſe of the 
neighbouring fea, 2 Ulloa Voy, 
. 197. $0 thoſe found on the hills 
3 Suez and Cairo are the 
ſame as thoſe now found in the 
red ſea, Shaw's Voyages, vol. ii. 
6 zdly, The traces of a violent 
ſhock or impreſſion from the ſouth 
are as yet perceptible in many 
countries. This Mr. Patrin atteſts 
as to the mountains of Dauria on 
the ſouth-eaſt limits of Siberia ; he 
tells us that the more eaſtern extre- 
mities of the mountains appear to 


be broken off by the impetuoſity of 


an ancient ocean ruſhing from eaſt 
to weſt, that the fragments carried 
to the weſt in ſome meaſure pro. 
tected the more weſtern, 38 Ro: 
230, 238. And that in general the 
mountains of this country were ſo 
diſordered (by the ſhock), that the 
miners. are obliged to work at ha- 
zard. Ibid. 226. Steller makes the 
ſame remarks on the mountains of 
Kamtſchatka. 51 Phil. Trahf, part 
ii. p. 479. Storr, Heepfner, and 
Sauſſure, inform us that the inun- 
dation that invaded Switzerland 
— from the ſouth, but itz 
impreſſion was modified by another 
event which I ſhall preſently men. 
tion. 1 Helvet. Magaz, 173, 17%. 
4 Helvet. Magaz. 307. Lafius tell; 


us that the mountains of the Hartz 


ſuggeſt che ſame inference, Hartz, 
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continents, which are all ſharpened 
towards the ſouth; where waſhed 
by the ſouthern ocean, indicate 
that ſo forcible an impreſſion was 
made on them as nothing but the 
mountains could reſiſt, as the Cape 
of Good Hope, Cape Cormorin, 
the ſouthern extremity of New 
Holland, and that of Patagonia, 
Foſter's Obſervations, p. 11, 12. 
“To theſe geological proofs per. 
haps I may be permitted to add the 
tradition of the orthodox Hindus, 
that the globe was divided into two 
hemiſpheres, and that the fouthern 
was the habitation of dæmons that 
warred upon the gods. 3 Afratic 
Reſearches, gr and 52. This war 
is commonly thonght to be an alle- 
gorical deſcription of the flood, 
and hence the olive branch, denot- 


ing a diminution of the flood, be. 


came a ſymbol of peace, | 
„ Djd not Noah reſide on the 
borders of the ſouthern ocean, o- 


therwiſe he could not fee that the | 


great abyſs was opened? and " 
EARN Tod, 
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ot an inundation from the ſouth- 
«ft drive the ark north-weſt to the 
mountains of Armenia? Theſe con- 
ectures are at leaſt conſiſtent with 
te moſt probable notions of the 
imitive habitation of man, which 
[rake to be near the ſources of the 
Ganges (as Joſephus expreſsly men- 
ons), the Bourampooter and the 
Indus, from which, as the tempe- 
mure grew colder, mankind de- 
ſended to the plains of India. 

« This unparalleled revolution, 
Moſes informs us, was introduced 
by a continual rain. for forty days. 
By this the ſurface of the earth 
nuſt have been looſened to a con- 
iterable depth; its effects may 
wen have been in many inſtances 
&ftrutive ; thus in Auguſt 1740 
ſeveral eminences were ſwept away, 
my the whole mountain of Lid- 
ſheare, in the province of Werme- 
und in Sweden, was rent aſunder 
by a heavy fall of rain for only one 
night. 27 Schwed. Abhand. 93. 
This looſening and opening of the 
earth was in many places where 
the marine inundation I 2. an 
uſeful operation to the ſoil ſubſe- 
quently to be formed, as by theſe 
means ſhells and other marine exu- 
iz were introduced into it, which 
rendered it more fertile. By this 
rin alſo the ſalt water was diluted, 
ind its pernicious effects both to 
ſvil and freſh water fiſh. in great 
meaſure prevented. The deſtruc- 
tion of animals ſerved the ſame pur- 
poſes, and might, in many inſtances, 
be neceſſary to fertiliſe a ſoil pro- 
duced by the decompoſition of pri- 
mary mountains; from the animals 
thus deſtroyed che phoſphoric acid 
ſound in many ores may have ori- 
zinated. | 

But the completion of this ca- 
taſtrophe was undoubtedly effected, 
5 Moſes alſo ſtates, by the invaſion 
of the waters of the great abyſs, 
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moſt probably, as I have faid, that 
immenſe tract of ocean ſtretching 
from the Philippine iſlands, or ra- 
ther from the Indian continent on 
the one kde to Terra- Firma on the 
other; and thence to the ſouthern 
pole, and again from Buenos Ayres 
to New Holland, and thence to the 
pole. Tracing its courſe on the 
eaſtern part of the globe, we ſhall 
ſee it impelled northwards with re- 
ſiſtleſs impetuoſity againſt the con. 
tinent which at that time probably 
united Aſia and America. This ap- 
pears to have been torn up and 
ſwept away (except the iſlands that 
ſtill remain) as far north as latitude 
400; its further progreſs appears to 
have been ſomewhat checked by 
the lofty mountains of China and 
Tartary, and thoſe on the oppofite 
American coaſt; here then it began 
to dilate itſelf over the collateral 
countries ; the part checked by the 
Tartarian mountains forming, by 
ſweeping away the ſoil, the def 
of Coby, while the interior or mid- 
dle torrent preſſed forward to the 
pole, but the interior ſurge bein 
ſtill more reſtrifted by the conti- 
guous, numerous, and elevated 
mountains of eaſtern Siberia and 
America, muſt at laſt have arifen 
to a height and preſſure which over- 
bore all reſiſtance, daſhing to pieces 
the heads of thoſe. mountains, as 
Patrin and Steller remark, and bear- 
ing over them the vegetable and 
animal ſpoils of the more ſouthern, 
ravaged or torn-up captinents, to 
the far-extended and inclined plains 
of weſtern Siberia, where its free 
expanſion allowed it to ' depoſit 
them, Hence the origin of the 
bones and tuſks of elephants and- 
rhinoceri found in the plains,” or 
inconfiderable fandy or marly emi- 
nences in the north-weſtern parts of 
Siberia, as Mr. Pallas rightly judges. 
If now, returning to the ſouth, 
we 
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we contemplate the effects of this 


overwhelming invaſion on the 
more ſouthern regions of India and 
Arabia, we ſhall, where the coaſts 
were undefended by mountains, 
diſcover it excavating, the gulphs 
of Nanquin, Tonquin and Siam, 
the vaſt bay of Bengal and. the 
Arabic and red ſeas. That the 
ſouthern capes, promontories and 


headlands, were extenuated to their 
| Preſent ſhape by the deluge, and 


not by tides or the currents till 
obſerved in thoſe ſeas, may be in- 
ferred from the inefficacy of thoſe 


feebler powers to produce any 


change in them for many paſt cen- 
turies. 
The chief force of the inun- 


dation ſeems to have been directed 


northwards in the meridians of 
from. 110 to 200 eaſt of London, 
In the more weſtern tracts it appears 
to have .been weaker; the plains 
of India I ſuſpect to have been leſs 
ravaged, or perhaps their ſubſe- 
2 fertility may have been occa- 

oned by the many rivers by which 
that happy country is watered. 
Not ſo thoſe of Arabia; their ſolid 
baſis, reſiſting the inundation, was 
obliged to yield its looſer ſurface, 
and remains even now a ſandy 
deſert, while the interior more 


mountainous tracts, intercepting, 


and thus collecting, the waſhed- off 


ſoil, are, to this day, celebrated for 


their fertility. 2 Niebuhr, 45 and 


320. Iriſh edition. To a ſimilar 


tranſportation of the ancient vege- 
table ſoil, the vaſt ſandy deſerts of 
Africa, and the barrenneſs of moſt 
of the plains of Perſia, may be at- 
tributed, * | 

« The progrefs of the Siberian 


inundation once more claims our 


attention; that it muſt have been 
here for ſome time ſtationary may 
be inferred from its confinement 
between the Altaiſchan elevation 
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met with and be oppoſed by the 


| 


on the ſouth, and the Ouralian 
mountains on the weſt, and the 
circumpolar mountains on the fide 
of Greenland. Hence the exca. 
vations obſerved. on the northern 
parts of-the former, and the abrupt 
declivities on the eaſtern flanks of 
the latter, while the weſtern dif. 
coyer none. New reinforcements 
from the ſouth-eaſt muſt at length 
have ſurmounted all obſtacles; but 
the ſubſequent ſurges could not 
have conveyed ſuch a quantity of 
ſhells or marine productions as the 
firſt, and hence, though many are 
found on the more northern IS 
ſcarce any are found on the great 
Altaiſchan elevation. 

«© The maſs of waters now col. 
lected and ſpread over the Arctic 
regions, muſt have deſcended partly 
ſouthwards over the deſerts of Tar- 
tary, into countries with which we 
are too little acquai:ited to trace its 
ravages : but from the oppoſition it 
mult have met in theſe mountain- 
ous tracts, and the repercuſſion of 
their craggy ſides, eddies muſt have 
been formed to which the Caſpian, 
Euxine, and other lakes, may have 
owed their origin. Part alſo myſt 
have extended itſelf over the yaſt 
tracts weſt of the Ourals, and there 
expanded more freely over the 
plains of Ruſſia and Poland down 
to latitude 520, where it muſt have 


inundation originating in the weſt- 
ern parts of the pacific ocean, this 
fide the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thence impelled northwards and 
weſtwards in the ſame manner as 
the eaſtern inundation already de- 
ſcribed, but with much leſs force, 
and ſweeping the continents of 
South America (if then emerged) 
and of Africa, conveying to Spaln, 
Italy and France, and perhaps ſtill 
farther north, elephants and other 
animals and vegetables hitherto 75 
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poſed partly of Indian and partly 


of American origin, 

« That the courſe here aſſigned 
is not 1:naginary appears from the 
ſhells, vegetables, and animal re- 
mains ot thoſe remote climates, ſtill 
found in Europe, and from the diſ- 
covery both of the European and 
the American promiicuoufly mixed 
with each other at Fez. 1 Bergman 
Erde Kugel, 252, 249. 

go alſo in Germany, Flanders, 
and England, the ſpoils of the 
northern climates, and thoſe of the 
ſouthern alſo, are equally found; 
thus the teeth of arctic bears and 
bones of whales, as well as thoſe of 
animals of more ſouthern origin, 
have been diſcovered in thoſe 

ts, 

The effect of the encounter of 
ſuch enormous maſſes of water, 
rwſhing in oppoſite directions, muſt 


have been ſtupendous: it was ſuch _ 


35 appears to have ſhaken and ſhat- 
tered ſome of the ſolid vaults that 
ſupported the ſubjacent ſtrata of 
the globe. To this concuſſion I 
aſcribe the formation of the bed of 
the Atlantic from latitude 209 ſouth 
up to the north pole. The bare in- 
ſoection of a map is ſufficient to 
ſhow that this vaſt ſpace was hol- 
lowed by the impreſſion of water ; 
the protuberance from Cape Frio 
to the river of the Amazons, or la 
Plata in South America, corre- 
ſponding with the 7 —5 on the 
African ſide from the river of Con- 
pto Cape Palmas; and the Afri- 

n protuberance from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to. Cape Palmas, an- 
ſwering to the immenſe cavity be- 
tween New York and Cape St. 
Roque, The depreſſion of ſuch a 
vaſt tract of land cannot appear im- 
probable when we confider the 
ſhock it muſt have received, and 
the enormous load with which it 


vas charged, Nor is ſuch de- 


preſſion and abſorption unexampled, 


fince we have had frequent inſtances 


of mountains ſwallowed up, and 
ſome very lately in Calabria. 

„% The wreck of ſo conſiderable 
an integrant part of the globe muſt 
of neceſſity have convulſed the ad- 
jacent ſtill ſubſiſting continents pre- 
viouſly connected with it, rent 
their ſtony ſtrata, burſt the ſtill 
more ſolid maſſes of their moun- 
tains, and thus in ſome caſes formed, 
and in others prepared, the inſular 
ſtate to which theſe fractured tracts 
were reduced; to this event there- 
fore I think may be aſcribed the 
bold ſteep and abrupt weſtern coaſts 
of Ireland, Scotland and Norway, 
and the numerous ifles that border 


them, as well as many of thoſe of 


the Weſt Indies. The Britannic 
iſlands ſeem to have acquired their 


inſular ſtate at a later period, thoug 
it was probably prepared by this 


event; but the baſaltic maſſes on 


the Scotch and Iriſh coaſts and 


thoſe of Feroc appear , to me to 
have been rent into pillars by this 
concuſſion. 

« During this elemental conflict, 
and the craſh-and ruin of the ſub- 
merged continent, many of its 
component parts muſt have been 
reduced to atoms, and diſperſed 
through the ſwelling waves that 
uſurped its place. The more liquid 
bitumens muſt by the agitation 


have intimately mixed with them. 


They muſt alſo have abſorbed the 
fixed air contained in the bowels of 


' the ſunk continent; and further, 


by this vaſt continental depreſſion, 


whoſe derelinquiſhed ſpace was oc- 


cupied by water, the level of the 
whole diluvial ocean muſt have 
been ſunk, and the ſummits of the 
higheſt mountains muſt then have 
emerged. In this ſtate of things it 
is natural to ſuppoſe that if iron ab- 
ounded in the ſubmerged conti- 

nent, 


* 
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nent, as it does at this day in the 
northern countries of Sweden, Nor- 


way and Lapland adjacent to it, its 


223 may have been kept in ſo- 
lution by the fixed air, and the ar- 
gillaceous, filiceous and carbona- 
ceous particles may have been long 
ſuſpended. Theſe muddy waters 
mixing with thoſe impregnated with 


bitumen, the following combina- 


tions muſt have taken place: 1“. 
If carbonic matter was alſo contain- 
ed in the water, this uniting to the 
bitumen muſt have run into maſſes 
no longer ſuſpenſible in water, and 
formed ſtrata of coal. 20. The 
calces of iron by the contact of bi- 
tumen were in great meaſure gradu- 
ally reduced, and together with the 
argillaceous and ſiliceous precipitat- 
ed on the ſummits of ſeveral of the 
mountains not vet emerged, and 
thus formed baſaltic maſſes, that 
during deſiccation ſplit into co- 
lumns; in other places they covered 
the carbonaceous maſſes already de- 
poſited, and by abſorbing much of 
their bitumen rendered them leſs 
inflammable, and hence the con- 
nexion which the ſagacious Werner 
obſerved between baſalts and coal. 
The fixed or oxygen air, eruptin 
from many of them, formed thoſe 
cavities, which being filled by the 
ſabſequent infiltration of ſuch of 
their ingredients as were ſuperflu- 
ous to their baſaltic ſtate, formed 
chalcedonies, zeoliths, olivins, ba- 
ſaltines, ſpars, & c. Hence moſt of 
the mountains of Sweden that afford 
iron, afford alſo bitumen. Hence 
alſo the aſphalt found with trap, 
and under baſalts, and in balls of 
chalcedony found in trap. 

« This I take to be the laſt ſcene 
of this dreadful cataſtrophe, and 
hence no ſhells are found in theſe 
baſalts, they having been previouſ- 
ly cepolited, though ſome other 
lighter marine vegetable remains 


have ſometimes been found in 
them; ſome argillaceous or ſand. 
ſtone ſtrata may alſo have been de- 
poſited at this period, 18665 

« On this account however of 


the formatian of the baſalts which l 
crown the ſummits of ſeveral lofty i 
peaks, I lay no more ſtreſs than iti 
can juſtly bear; I deliver it barel 0 


as an hypotheſis more plauſible than 
many others. e 

© It has been objected to the Mo 
ſaic account that the countries nea 


Ararat are too cold to bear olive i 
trees. Tournefort, who firſt made 
this objection, ſhould recollect, thai * 


at this early period the Caſpian an 
Euxine ſeas were joined, as he him 
ſelf has well proved. This cir 


cumſtance ſurely fitted a countr of 
lying inthe 38th degree of latitude tc a 
produce olives (which now grow inn 
much higher latitades), at preſen n 
chiiled only by its diſtance from the n 
ſea. HE W 
HA more plauſible objection a ae 
riſes from the difficulty of collect tic 
ing and feeding all the various ſpe- th 
cies ofanimals now known, ſome oi * 
which can exiſt only in the hotteſt It 
and others only in the coldeſt cli 
mates; it does not however appear pe 
to me neceſſary to ſuppoſe that an 

others were collected in the ark bu _ 
thoſe moſt neceſſary for the uſe of 
man, and thoſe only of the grami4 
nivorous or granivorous claſſes, the 0 
others were moſt probably of ſub 
ſequent creation. The univerſalit 

of the expreſſions, Gen, chap. vi 
ver. 19. Of every living thing, 

© of all fleſh, two of every fort 

© ſhalt thou bring into the ark, 55 
ſeem to me to imply no more tha 

the ſame general expreſſions do in t 
Gen. chap. i. ver. 30. And tos ! 
every beaſt of the earth, and tc re 
© every fowl of the air, have I giv Wn 
© en-every" green Herb for meat; n 


where it is certain that only gram! 
| nivorous 


nworous animals are meant. At 


and. this early period ravenous animals 
dere not only not neceſſary, but 
| would bave been even deſtruc- 
r ive to thoſe who had juſt ob- 
hich nined exiſtence, and probably not 
ofty in great numbers, They only be- 
in it came neceſſary when the graminivo- 
rel dus had multiplied to ſo great a 
than degree that their carcaſſes would 
have ſpread infection. Hence — 

Mo zppear to me to have been of poſ- 
nea terior creation; and to this alſo I 
live attribute the exiſtence of thoſe that 
"ade ne peculiar to America and the tor. 
that id and frigid zones. | 


The atmoſphere itſelf muſt have 
been exceedingly altered by the 
conſequences of the flood, Soon 
iter the creation of vegetables, 
and in proportion as they grew and 
multiplied, vaſt quantities of oxygen 
muſt have been thrown off by them 
into the then : exiſting atmoſphere 
vithout any proportional counter- 
ating dimination from the reſpira- 


& ton or gutrifaction of animals, as 
pe- theſe were created only in pairs, 
eo 2nd multiplied more ſlowly ; hence 


it muſt have been much purer than 
t preſent z and to this circumſtance 
perhaps the longevity of the ante- 


2 a 
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phitic. 
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diluvians may in great meaſure be 
attributed. After the flood the 
ſtate of things was perfectly reverſ- 
ed, the ſurface of the earth was co- 
vered with dead and putrify ing land 
animals and fiſh, which copiouſly 
abſorbed the oxygenous part of the 
atmoſphere and ſupplied only me- 
phitic and fixed air; thus the at- 
moſphere was probably brought to 
its actual ſtate, containing little 
more than one - fourth of pure air 
and nearly three-fourths of me- 
— the conſtitution 
of men muſt have been weakened, 
and the lives of their enfeebled 
poſterity gradually reduced to their 
preſent ſtandard. To avoid theſe 
exhalations it is probable that the 
human race continued for a Ion 
time to inhabit the more elevat 


mountainous tracts. Domeſtic diſ- 


turbances in Noah's family, briefly 
mentioned in holy writ, probably 
induced him to move with ſuch df 
his deſcendants as were moſt at- 
tached to him to the regions he in» - 
habited before the flood, in the vi- 
cinity of China, and hence the 
early origin of the Chineſe mo- 
narchy.“ «a? 


2 FY „ as 


N 


2 O our view, North Africa 
appears to be compoſed: of 
three diſtin parts, or members. 
The firſt and ſmalleſt is a fertile 


ing oppoſite to Spain, France, and 
ltaly (commonly diſtinguiſhed by 
tne name of Barbary) ; and which, 


region along the Mediterranean, ly- - 


— 
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could we ſuppoſe the weſtern baſin 
of the Mediterranean to have once 
been dry land (batiug a lake or re- 
cipient for the ſurrounding rivers), 
might be regarded as a part of Eu- 
rope; as poſſeſſing much more of 
the European than the African cha- 


rater, 
« The 


f 
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The fecond part is what may 
be deemed the body of North Afri- 
ca, compriſed between. Cape Verd 
and the Red Sea, on the eaſt and 


weſt; and having the Great De- 


ſert (or Sahara) and its members, 
on the north; the Ethiopic ocean 
and South Africa, on the oppoſite 
fide. The prominent feature of 
this immenſe region is a vaſt belt 
of elevated land of great breadth, 
often ſwelling into lofty mountains, 
and running generally from weſt to 
eaſt, about the tenth degree of lati- 
tude. Its weſtern extremity ſeems 
to be Cape Verd; the mountains 
of Abyſlinia, the eaſtern. To the 
north, its ramifications are neither 
numerous nor extenſive, if we ex- 
cept the elevated tract which turns 
the Nile to the northward beyond 
Abyſſinia. Towards the fouth, no 
particulars are known, ſave that a 
multitude of rivers, ſome of them 
very large, deſcend from that fide 
and join the Atlantic and Ethiopic 
ſeas, from the Rio Grande on the 
weſt to Cape Lopez on the eaſt; 
proving inconteſtably that by far 
the guns proportion of rain wa- 
ter falls on that fide during the pe- 
riodical ſeaſon of the S. W. winds; 
which correſponds in all its circum- 


ſtances with the ſame monſoon in 


India *. 65 
“ To the north of this belt, with 


the exception of the Egyptian Nile, 


the waters conform generally to the 
direction of the high land; paſſing 
at no great diſtance (comparative- 
Iy) from its baſe to the right and 


left; as if the ſurface of the Sahars 
had a general dip to the ſouth. 
ward +. Theſe rivers moreover re- 
ceive all their ſupplies from the 
fouth; no ſtreams of any bulk 
being collected in the deſert. 
In order to produce this effect, 
there muſt neceſſarily be a vaſt 
hollow in the interior of Africa, 
between the high land of Nubia on 


the eaſt, and Manding on the weſt; 


and of which the mountains and 
deſert form the other two ſides. 
Nor 1s this ſtate of things unex- 
ampled in the other continents. In 
Aſia, the hollow, to whoſe waters 
the Caſpian and Aral ſerve as reci- 


pients, is no leſs extenſi ve than the 


one juſt mentioned; reckoning 
from the ſources of the Wolga to 
thoſe of the Oxus (which latter 
has ever communicated with the 
Caſpian, either throughout the year 
or during a part of it); the diffe- 
rence is, that in Aſia a greater por- 
tion of the hollow is filled up with 
water than in Africa. 5 | 
The third part is of courſe the 
Great Deſert (or Sahara) and its 
members; conſiſting of the leſſer 
deſerts of Bornon, Bilma, Barca, 
Sort, &c. This may be conſidered 
as an ocean of ſand}, preſenting a 
ſurface equal in extent to about 
one half of Europe, and having its 
ulfs and bays; as alfo its iſlands 
fertile in groves and paſtures, and 
in many inſtances containing a 
great population ſubje& to order 
and regular government. The great 
body or weſtern diviſion of this 


* A ridge ſtretches to the ſouth through the middle of South Africa, and forms an 
impenetrable barrier between the two coaſts. M. Correa de Serra informs me, that the 
Portugueſe in Congo and Angola have never been able to penetrate to the coaft of the 


Indian Ocean. 


« Mr. Bruce learned (vol. iii. p. 668.) that a high chain of mountains from 6 runs 
fonthward through the middle of Africa. He ſuppoſes the gold of Sofala to be drawn 


from theſe mountains. (P. 669.) 


« + Circumſtances have ſhewn, that it declines to the eaſtward alſo,” 
« f* A vild expanſe of lifeleſs ſand and ſky! Tüousox. 


ocean, 


nean, compriſed between Fezzan 
iy caravan journies acroſs from 


oo German miles; and double 
hat extent in length: without 
doubt the largeſt deſert in the 
yorld. This diviſion contains but 
iſcanty portion of iſlands (or oa- 
{s), and thoſe alſo of ſmall extent; 
but the eaſtern diviſion has many, 
ind ſome of them very large. Fez- 
un, Gadamis, Taboo, Ghanat, 
lradez, Augela, Berdoa, are a- 
nongſt the principal ones: beſides 
mich there are a vaſt number of 
ſmall ones. In effect this is the 
xrt of Africa alluded to by Stra- 
dor, when. he ſays from Cneius 
iſo, that Africa may be compared 
ba leopard's ſkin, I conceive the 


non here than in the weſt, is, that 
the ſtratum of ſand is ſhallower 
fom its ſurface to that of the earth 
yhich it covers; in other words, 
that the water contained in that 
arth is nearer to the ſurface; as in 
noſt of the oaſes it ſprings up 
D +. Can any part of 
the cauſe be aſſigned to the preva- 
ent eaſterly winds, which, by driv- 
ug the finer particles of ſand to 
keward, may have heaped it up to 
higher level in the Sahara than 
tlewhere? © 

« The ſprings no doubt have 


« * Page 130.“ 
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ud the Atlantic, is no leſs than 


zorth to ſouth; or from 750 to 


raſon why the oaſes are more com- 
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produced the oaſes themſelves, by 
enabling uſeful vegetables to flou- 
riſh, and conſequently population 
to be eſtabliſned. That the Deſert 
has a dip towards the eaſt as well 
as the ſouth, ſeems to be proved by 
the courſe of the Niger alſo, 


Moreover the higheſt points of 


North Africa, that is to ſay, the 
mountains of Mandinga and Atlas, 
are ſituated very far to the weſt, 

« The Deſert for the moſt part 
abounds with ſalt. But we hear of 
ſalt mines only in the part conti 
ous to Nigritia, from whence ſale 
is drawn for the ufe of thoſe coun- 
tries as well as of the Mooriſh ſtates 
adjoining; there being no ſalt in 
the negro countries Puth of the 
Niger 4. There are ſalt lakes alſo 
in the eaſtern part of the Deſert. 

„The great ridge of mountains 
and its branches are very productive 
in gold; but more particularly in 
the quarters oppoſite to Mandin 
and Bambouk on the weſt, ind 
Wangara on the eaſt. It may per- 
_ admit of a doubt, whether the -. 

old is brought down: at the pre- 
ent time by the numerous foun- 
tains that form the heads of the 
Niger and Senegal rivers ; or whe- 
ther it has been depoſited in the 
lower parts of their beds at an 
earlier period of the world; and 
that the ſearch, inſtead of being fa - 
cilitated by the periodical floods, 


« Water is found at the depth of a few feet in Fezzan (African Aſſoc. Q. p. 96 0. 
146) The ſame is ſaid by Pliny, concerning this quarter of Africa; lib. v. e. 5. But 
further to the N. W. on the edge of the deſert, and in the country of Wadreag in parti- 
tular, (Shaw, p. 135.) wells are dug to an amazing depth, and water mixed with fine 


land ſprings up ſuddenly, and ſometimes fatally to the workmen, The Doctor tells us 
that the people call this abyſs of fand and water * the ſea below ground.“ Exactly the 
lime ſtate of things exiſts in the country round London, where the ſand has in ſeveral 
caſes nearly filled up the wells. (See Phil. Tranf. for 1797.) The famous well lately- 
dug by earl Spencer (at Wimbledon), of more than 560 feet in depth, bas ſeveral hun- 


ired feet of ſand in it.“ 


© This quality of the African Deſert was familiarly known to Herodotus. (Melpom. 
e 181, et ſeq.) He knew alſo that there was ſalt in abundance in the northern parts. 
but, as the inhabitants in that quarter can furniſh themſelves yith ſalt of a better quality 


from the ſea, the mines are not wrought,” 
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is on the-contrary only to be pur» 
ſued with effect when the waters 
are low. | | 

„ Tombudtos is reckoned the 
mart of the Mandinga gold, from 
* whence it is diſtributed over the 
northern quarters of Africa by the 
merchants of Tunis, Tripoly, Fez- 
zan, and Morocco: all of whom 
reſort to Tombuctoo. Moſt of it 
no doubt afterwards finds its way 
into Europe. It may be remarked 
alſo, that the gold coaſt of Guinea 
(fo called doubtleſs from its being 
the place of traffic for gold duſt) is 
fituated nearly oppoſite to Man- 
ding: but whether the gold brought 
thither has been wafhed out of the 
mountains by the northern or ſouth- 
ern ſtreams, I know not: it may be 
both *. Degombah, another coun- 
try ſaid to be very productive in 
gold +, muſt by its ſituation lie di- 
rectly oppoſite to the gold coaſt: 
for it lies immediately to the eaſt 
of Kong (the Gonjah of Mr. Beau- 
foy and the Conche of d' Anville 1). 


The people of | Fezzan trade t: 
Bong... 

The triangular hiſly tract above 
cammemorated (p. 71 of the «11 
luſtrations“), which projects north 
ward from the higheſt part of the 
belt, and contains Manding, Bam 
bauk, &c. is alſo abundant in gold 
PTY in the quarter toward 

ambouk, where it is found in 
mines; and that chiefly in the mid 
dle level g. (See alſo p. 71.) 

« Wapgara appears to have hee 
in its time nearly as rich as Man 
ding in this metal. The Arabs name 
it belad al tebr, or the * country of 
gold ||.* Edrifi, Ibn Al Wardi, and 
Leo, bear teſtimony to its riches 
ny ſay that the gold is found i 
the ſands after the periodical inun 
dation of the Niger (which is gene 
ral over the country) is abated F 
Leo alone ** ſays, that the gold i 
found, in the ſouthern quarter o 
the kingdom ; which appears ve 
probable, as the mountains lie o 
that ſide: ſo that it may be con 


« * Some writers have ſaid, that there are gold mines in the neighbourhood of Mina 
on the gold coaſt; others, that the gold is rolled down by the rivers to that neighbour 
hood. Both may be true. But, on the other hand, it is ſaid that the gold of Wangar 
is alſo brought ſor ſale to the ſouthern coaſt. 7 

« It is difficult to conceive any other adequate cauſe, than the exchange of the gold o 
the inland countries, for the introduction of ſo vatt a quantity of kowry ſhells, which ar 
carried from Europe to the coaſt of Guinea, and paſs for fmall money in the countrie 
along the Niger from Bambara to Kaſſina, both inclufive, N 1 

« I am informed from authority, that about 100 tons of kowries are annually ſhipped 
from England alone to Guinea. Theſe are originally imported from the Maldive iſland 
into Bengal; and from Bengal into England. In Bengal 2400 more or leſs are equal to: 
ſhilling : and yet, notwithſtanding the incredible fmallneſs of the denomination, fome ar 
tiele in the market may be purchaſed for a fingle kowry. But in the inland parts of Afric 
they are about ten times as dear, varying from 220 ( 280. Mr. Beaufoy was told, that 
| in Kaſſina they were at the rate of about 250. And Mr. Park reports, that they are abouf 
the ſame price at Sego: but cheaper at Tombuctoo, which is about the centre of the kov 
ty country: dearer towards Manding, which is the weſtern extremity of it. Hence the 
are probably earried in the firſt inſtance to Tombuctoo, the gold market; and thence difiri 
buted to the eaſt and weſt. Their circulation ſeems to be confined between Bornou and 
Manding. In Bornou they have a coinage of bafe metal.” W 6 

« + African Aſſoc. Q. p. 176. O. p. 264.“ x 

Mr. Park ſays, that Kong fignifies mountain in the Mandinga language; which 
guage is in uſe from the frontier of Bambara to the weſtern ſea, ö 

4% Labat, vol. iv. ch. 2. | 

& || Bakui, and Herbelot; article Vankara.” 

% See Edriſi in particular, pages 11 and 12,” 

„% A Page 254. 


cluded Ml 


wut by Tmaller rivers that deſcend 


hat a part of Wangara is bound- 
u by mountains, we learn from 
Erif : for the lake on which Reg- 
bil ſtands has mountains hanging 
wer its ſouthern ſhore “. | 
« It is ſuppoſed that moſt of th 


tins ſhare in the riches contained 
rithin them, by means of the rivu- 
þts + But conſidering how amaz» 


of this region are, it is wonderful 
int Pliny ſhould not mention the 
Niger, as one of the rivers that 
nls down golden ſands; for al- 
tough he ſpeaks of the Tagus and/ 
hers in different quarters, no 
African river is mentioned t. And 
et Herodotus knew that the Car- 
laginians bartered their goods for 
eld, with the Africans on the ſea- 
mſt beyond the pillars of Hercu- 
ts: which was contrived without 
be parties ſeeing each other l. 

The common boundary of the 
loors and Negroes in Africa forms 


doral as the political and phyſical 
rography of this continent. The 
Hors deſcendants of Arabs, inter- 


rica from the earlieſt to the lateſt 
mes, overſpread the habitable parts 
the Deſert, and the oaſes within 
t and have-puſhed their conqueſts 
nd eſtabliſhments ſouthward ; 


4 Edrifi, page 12.” 


* + Pliny, lib. xxxIii. e. 4,” 


. | Melpomene, c. 196. Dr. Shaw 
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duded, that the gold ſand has not 
teen brought there by the Niger, 


immediately from theſe mountains. 


countries bordering on theſe moun- 


nel productive in gold the ſtreams 


i firiking feature, as well in the 


dixed with the various coloniſts of 
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preſſing on the N aborigines, 
who have in ſeveral inſtances re- 
tired to the ſouthward of the great 
rivers; but in others preſerve their 
footing on the ſide towards the De- 
» ſert ; according to the ſtrength or 
openneſs of the ſituation, It is pro- 
bable, however, that the Negroes, 
who are an agricultural people, ne- 
ver poſſeſſed any conſiderable por- 
tion of the Deſert, which is ſo much 


better ſuited to the paſtoral life of 


the Moors. It appears as if mat- 
ters had not undergone much 
change in this reſpect fince the days 
of Heradotus, who fixes the boun« 
dary of the Libyans and Ethiopians, 
in other words, of the Moors and 
Negroes, near the borders of the 
Niger and he apparently pointed 
to the quarter in which Kaſſina of 
Ghana are now ſituated 5. 1 
The Negroes in the weſtern 
uarter of the continent are of two 
iſtinct races, of which the leaſt 
numerous are named Foulahs or 
Foolahs. Theſe, although they par- 
take much-of the Negro fer and 
complexion, have neither their jetty 
colour, thick lips, nor criſped hair. 
They have alſo a language diſtin ' 
from the Mandinga, which is the 
prevailing one in this'quarter. 

„The original country of the 
Foulahs is ſaid to be a tract of no 
great extent along the eaſtern branch 
of the Senegal river; ſituated be- 
tween Manding and Kaſſon; Bam- 
bouk and Kaarta: and which bears 
the name, of Foola-doo, or the 


lieh are a continuation of the great belt, towards Abyſſinia.” r a 


(p. 302) ſneaks of the ſame mode of traffic at 


reſent between the Moors and Negrocs ; whence the place of traffic ought to be very far 
moved from the Mediterranean. There is a fimilar tory related by Cadamoſta of the 
whange of ſalt-for gold in Melli; and by Dr. Wadſtrom on the windward coaſt of Gui- 
by” a \ 0 . 


See Euterpe, c. 323 and Melpomere, 9. 197, | 
1798. | 1 country 
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eountry of the Foulahs. But whe- the two races paſſes, in reſbeck o 
ther this be really the caſe, or whe- the .parallels 2 bs wh 
ther they might not have come confiderable degree of obliquity to 
from the country within Sierra Le- the north, in its way from the river 
one (called alſo the Foulah coun- Senegal towards Nubia and the 
try), may be a queſtion; of which, Nile. Mr. Park arranges the Moor- 
more in the ſequel. The Foulahs iſh ſtates, which form the frontier 
occupy at leaſt as ſovereigns ſeve- towards Nigritia, together with the 
ral provinces or kingdoms, inter- Negro ſtates oppoſed to them on 
ſperſed throughout the tract com- the ſouth, in the line of his pre- 
prehended between-the mountain- greſs, in the following order: 
ous border of the country of Sierra „ The ſmall Mooriſh ſtate of 
Leone on the weſt, and that of Gedumah, ſituated on the north 
Tombuctoo on the eaſt; as alſo a bank of the Senegal river, and the 
babe tract on the lower part of the laſt that touches on it *, is oppoſed to 
enegal river; and theſe provinces the ſmall Negro kingdom of Kajaaga, 
are inſulated from each other in a on the ſouth. This latter occupies 
very remarkable manner. Their the | extremity of the navigable 
religion is Mahomedaniſm, but courfe of the Senegal, terminated in 
with a great mixture of paganiſm; this place by the catarat of 
and with leſs intolerance than is F'low. | | 
practiſed by the Moors. From this point the Negro and 
„The principal of the Foulah Foulah ftates occupy both banks of 
ſtates is that within Sierra Leone; the Senegal river to its ſource; and 
and of which Teemboo is the ca- beyond that both banks of the Ni- 
pital. The next in order appears ger (or Joliba) likewiſe, to the lake 
to be that bordering on the fouth Dibbie, ſituated beyond the term of 
of the Senegal river, and on the Mr. Park's expedition. This ſpace 
Jaloffs : this is properly named Si- is divided unequally between Kaſ- 
ratik. Others of leſs note are Bon- ſon, a hilly ſtrong country, but of 
dou, with Foota-Torra adjacent to ſmall extent; and which has the 
it, lying between the rivers Gam- Moors of Jaffnoo on the north; 
bia and Falemé; Foola-doo and Kaarta, # conſiderable ſtate, which 
Brooko along the upper part of the has Ludamar for its oppoſite (a 
Senegal river; Waſlela beyond the country held by Ali, a Mooriſh 
upper part of the Niger; and Maſ- prince, who is loaded with infamy 
fina lower down on the ſame river, on the ſcore of maltreatment of the 
and joining to Tombuctoo on the only two Europeans who appear to 
weſt. TEOS- hhaauve entered his country in latter 
The Moors have not in any times); Bambara, of ſtill more 
inſtance eſtabliſhed themſelves on conſideration, having the Mooriſh 
the ſouth of the great rivers. They kingdom of Beeroo to the north; 
have advanced fartheſt to the ſouth and Maſſina, a Foulah ſtate, bor- 
in the weſtern quarter of Africa; dering alſo on the ſouth of Bee- 
ſo that the common boundary of roo. | 'T 


. The Moors appear to be maſters of the northern bank of the Senegal, through the 
greateſt part of its navigable courſe; the Foulahs of the ſouthorn bank,” 5 Hae 
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Here Mr. Park's perſonal 
knowledge ends; but he learnt that 
Tombuctoo and Houſla, which ſuc- 
ceed in order to Maſſina, and oc- 
cupy both ſides of the Niger, are 
Mooriſh ſtates, though with great- 
eſt proportion of Negro ſubjects ; 
ſo that the river may be conſidered 
as the boundary of the two races 
in this quarter *,- | | 
« Of the countries between Houſ- 
fa and Kaſhna we are ignorant. 
The Deſert ſeems to approach very 
near the river (Niger) in that quar- 
ter, whence a Mooriſh population 
may be inferred. South of the river 
we hear of Kaffaba, Gago, and 
other Negro countries ; but without 
any diſtin& notices of poſition ; and 
beyond theſe Melli. | 
« Kaffina and Bornou, two great 
empires on the north of the river, 
appear to divide the largeſt portion 
of the remaining ſpace to the bor- 
ders of Nubia; and extend a great 
way to the north; this region being 
compoſed. of deſert and habitable 
country intermixed ; but perhaps 
containing the largeſt proportion 
of the latter, In both theſe em- 
pires, the ſovereigns are Mahome- 
dang, but the bulk of their ſubjects 
are ſaid to adhere to their ancient 
worſhip; that-is to ſay, the lower 
orders are almoſt univerſally Ne- 


poes .. 

„From what has a pn per- 
haps the boundary of Nigritia, as 
it reſpects the Negro population, 


may be expreſſed generally, and 
with a few exceptions, as follows : 
beginning from the weſt, the extent 


upwards of the navigable courſe of- 
the Senegal river generally, thence 


a line drawn to villa; from Silla to 
Tombuctoo, Houſſa, and Beriſſa, 


along the river Niger; and thence 


through Aſouda, Kanem, and Ku- 
ku, to Dongola on the Nile. N 
„Leo: enumerates twelve ſtates 
or kingdoms of Nigritia: but a- 
mongſt theſe he includes Gualata, 
a tract only 300 miles ſouth of the 
river Nun: as alſo Cano (Ganat), 
adjacent to Fezzan; and Nubia, 
Kaſſina, Bornou, and Tombuctoo, 
are included of courſe ||. Fo. 
« The kingdom of the Foulahs, 
before-mentioned, ſituated between 


the upper part of the Gambia river 
and the coaſt of Sierra Leone, and 


along the Rio Graade, bas alſo a 
Mahomedan ſovereign, but the bulk 
of the * appear to be of the 
ancient religion. It has been al- 


| m_ ſaid, that although they are a 
pe 


black people, they are leſs black 
that the Negroes generally, and have 


neither criſped hair nor thick lips; 


as alſo that they have a language dis 
ſtint from the Mandinga. From 


theſe circumſtances, added to that 
of ſituation, they. appear clearly to 


be the Leucethiopes of Ptolemy 
and Pliny. The former places them 


in the ſituation occupied by the 
Foulahs; that is, in the parallel of 


nine degrees north; having to the 


© The emperor of Morocco is ſaid to have held at one period the ſovereignty of ſome 
of the countries on the northern banks of the Senegal and Niger rivers. Labat, vol. Iii. p. 


939, ſpeaks of incurſi6ns made by his troops.“ 
« + African Aſſoc. Q. p. 126. O. p. 191.“ 


« f Page 4,” 
| 


The Arabs and Moors call Nigritia by the general name of Soudan, By Belad Sou- 


dan, or the country of Soudan, Abulfeda includes all the known part of Africa, ſouth of the 
Great Defert and Egypt. With him Soudan is the ſouthern quarter of the globe. D' Herbe- 
lot alſo allows it a wide range. Affnoo is another term for Nigritia, in uſe among the natives 
tbemſelyes, (See alſo Proceedings Afric, Aﬀoc. Q. p. 164. O. p. 246.)” . 
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north the mountains of Ryſſadius, 
which ſeparate the courſes of the 
Stachir and Nia rivers (Gambia 


and Rio Grande), and which there - 


fore anſwer to the continuation of 
the great belt of higli land in our 


geography; in which there is more- 


over another Jun of agreement, 
the Caphas of Ptolemy being the 
Caffaba of the map “. 

% Ptolemy by the name evidently 
meant to deſcribe a people. leſs 
black than the generality of the 
Ethiopians; and hente it may be 
gathered that this nation had been 
traded with, and that ſome notices 
reſpecting it had been communi- 
cated to him. It may alſo be re- 
marked, that the navigation of 
Hanno terminated on this coaſt; 
probably at Sherbro? river, or ſound. 
And as this was alſo the term of 
the knowledge of Ptolemy, it may 
be juſtly ſuſpected that this part of 
the coaſt was deſcribed from Car- 
thaginian materials +. * 

« Thoſe who have peruſed the 
journal of Meflrs. Watt and Win- 
terbottom, through the- Foulah 
country in 1794, and recolle& how 
flattering a picture they give of 


the urbanity and hoſpitality of the 


— 
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ee, will be gratiſied on find- 
ng that this nation was known and 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt: of the 
-Ethiopians at a remote period of 
antiquity r. a+ d 
« The contraſt between the 
Mooriſh and Negro characters is as 
great as that between the nature of 
their. reſpective countries; or de- 
tween their form and complexion. 
The Moors appear to poſſeſs the 
vices of the Arabs without their 
virtues; aud to avail themſelves of 
an intolerant religon, to oppreſs 
ſtrangers: whilſt the Negroes, and 
eſpecially the Mandingas, unable 
to comprehend a doctrine that ſub- 
ſtitutes opinion or belief for the 
ſocial duties, are content to remain 
in their humble ſtate of ignorance, 
The hoſpitality ſhewn by theſe 
good people to Mr. Park, a deſtitute 
and forlorn ſtranger, raiſes them 
very high in the ſcale of humanity: 
and I know of no fitter title to 
confer on them than that of the 
Hindoos of Africa: at the ſame 
time by no means intending to de- 
grade the Mahomedans of India by 
a compariſon with the African 
Moors. a $03 
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«© & The Soluentii of Ptolemy may alſo be meant for the Solimani of Mr. Park.“ 

« + And it may alſo have been the ſcene of traffic mentioned in page 155; as Dn, 
Wadſirom ſpeaks of ſuch a cuſtom in this quarter at the preſent day.“ G 

« f Pliny (lib. v. e. S.) alſo ſpeaks of the Leucæthiopes, but ſeems to place them on 
this fide of Nigritia, May it not be that certain tribes of Foulahs were then eſtabliſhed, 
as at preſent, along the Senegal river? e 8 
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IHE mountain of Gibraltar is 
fikuated in 360 ꝙ north la- 
tude, and in 59 17 eaſt longitude 
om Greenwich. It is the promon- 
vry which, with that of Ceuta upon 
the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary, forms 
de entrance of the Straits of Gi- 
traltar from the Mediterranean; 
ad Europa Point, which is the 
jart of the mountain that advances 
nolt towards Africa, is. generally 
rgarded as the moſt ſouthern pro- 
nontory in Europe. The form of 
this mountain is oblong; its ſum- 
nit a ſharp craggy ridge; its di- 
ection is nearly from north to 
buth; and its , greateſt length, in 
that direction, fal | 
of three miles. Its breadth varies 
vith the indentations of the ſhore, 
but it no where exceeds three 
quarters of a mile. The line of its 
ndge is undulated, and the two ex- 
emes are ſomewhat higher than its 
centre, | L 
* Thefummit of the Sugar Loaf, 


which is the point of its greateſt 


tevation towards the ſouth, is 1439 
Witt; the Rock Mortar, which is 
he higheſt point to the north, is 
1350; and the Signal Houſe, which 
; nearly the central point between 
theſe two, is 1270 feet above the 
level of the ſea, The weſtern fide 
of the mountain is a ſeries of rug- 
red ſlopes, interſperſed with abrupt 
precipices. Its northern extremity 


perfectly perpendicular, except 


or des bh ao 
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Is very little ſhort - 


1 Short MINERALOGICAL Descrietrion of «the MounTain of Gr- 
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of the RovAL So- 


towards the north-weſt, where what 


are called the Lines intervene, and 
a narrow paſſage of flat 
leads to the iſthmus, and is entirely 
covered with fortification, - The 
eaſtern fide of the mountain moſtly 
conſiſts of a range of precipices; 
but a bank of ſand, ritng from the 
Mediterrannean in a rapid acclivi- 
ty, covers a third of its perpendi- 
cular height, Its ſouthern extre- 
mity falls, in a rapid ſlope, from 
the ſummit of the Sugar Loaf, into a 
rocky flat, of conſiderable extent, 
called Windmill Hill. This flat 
forms half an oval, and'is bounded 
by a range of precipices, at the 
ſouthern baſe of which a ſecond 
rocky flat takes place, ſimilar in 
form and extent to Windmill Hill; 
and alſo, like it, ſurrounded by a 
precipice, the ſouthern extremity 
of which is waſhed by the ſea, and 
forms Europa Point. Upon 'the 


weſtern fide, this peninſular moun- 


tain is bounded by the bay of Gi- 
braltar, which is in length nearly 
eight miles and a half, and in 
breadth upwards of five miles. In 


this bay the tide frequently riſes 


four feet, Upon the north the 
mountain is attached to Spam by a 


low ſandy iſthmus, the greateſt ele- 


vation of which, above the level of 
the ſea, does not exceed 10 feet, 
and its breadth, at the baſe of the 
rock, is not more than three quar- 
ters of a mile. This iſthmus ſe» 

13 _. parates 


883 that 
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' parates the Mediterranean, on the 
eaſt, from the bay of Gibraltar on 
the weſt. | 

„This mountain is much more 

curious in its betanicah, than in 

Its mineralogical productions. In 

reſpect to the firſt, it connects, in 
ſome degree, the flora of Africa 

with that of Europe. In reſpect 
to the latter, it produces little va- 
riety; perhaps a few ſubſtances 


and phænomena that are rarc, but 


none that are pecu lia. 
The principal maſs of the 


mountain rock conſiſts of a grey, 


denſe (what is generally called pri- 
mary) marble; the different beds 


of which are to be examined in a 


face of 1350 feet of perpendicular 
height, which it preſents to Spain 
in a conical form. Theſe beds, or 
ſtrata, are of various thickneſs, 
from 20 to upwards: of 40 feet, 
dipping in a direction from eaſt to 
welt, nearly at an angle of 35 de- 
grees. In ſome parts of the ſolid maſs 
of this rock, I have found teſtaceous 
bodies entirely tranſmuted into the 
conſtituent matter of the rock, and 
their interior hollows filled up with 
calcareous ſpar ; but theſe do not 
occur often in its compoſition, and 
its beds are not ſeparated by any 
intermediate ſtrata. 8 

« In all parts of the globe, where 
this ſpecies of rock conſtitutes large 
diſtricts, it is found to be cavernous, 
The caves of Gibraltar are many, 
and ſome of them of great extent. 
That which moſt deſerves attention 
and examination is called St, Mi- 
- Chael's Cave, which is ſituated up- 
on the-ſouthern part of the moun- 


tain, almoſt equally diſtant from 
the Signal Tower and the Sugar 


Loaf. Its entrance is 1000 feet 
above the level of the ſea: this 
entrance is formed by a rapid ſlope 
of earth, which has fallen into it at 


| 


i 


various periods, and which leads to 
a fpacious hall; incruſted with ſpar, 
and apparently ſupported in the 
centre by a large maſſy ſtalactitical 
pillar. To this ſucceeds a long 
ſeries of caves of difficult acceſs. 
The paſſages from the one to the 
other of theſe, are over precipices, 
| which can only be aſſed by the 
\ aſſiſtance of ropes and ſcaling lad. 
ders. I have, myſelf, pafſed over 
many of theſe to the depth of 300 
feet from the upper cave; but at 
that depth the ſmoke of our torches 
became ſo diſagreeable, that we 
were obliged to give up our purſuit, 
and leave caves ſtill under us unex- 
amined, In theſe cavernous re- 
ceſſes, the formation and proceſs 
of ſtalactites is to be traced, from 
the flimſy quilt-like cone, ſuſpend- 
ed from the. roof, to the robuſt 
trunk of a pillar, three feet in dia- 
meter, which riſes from the floor, 
and ſeems intended by nature to 
ſupport the roof from which it ori- 
ginated, | | 
« The variety of form, which 
this matter takes in its different 
ſituations and directions, renders 
this ſubterraneous ſcenery ſtriking· 
ly groteſque, and in ſome places 
beautifully pictureſque. The ſtalac- 
tites of theſe caves, when near the 
ſurface of the mountain, are of a 
browniſh yellow colour; but; as 
we deſcended towards the lower 
caves, we found them begin to loſe 
their darkneſs of colour, which by 
br. as ſhaded off to a whitiſh yel- 
ow, ; >. 
The only inhabitants of theſe 
caves are bats, ſome of which are 
of a large ſize. The ſoil, in gene- 
ral, upon the mountain of Gt 
braltar, is but thinly ſown ; and in 
many parts that thin covering 'has 
been waſhed off by the heavy au- 
tumnal rains; which have left the 
: ſuper 
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ſyperficies of the rock, for a con- 
ſderable extent, bare and open to 


* uſpection. In thoſe ſituations, an 
102 obſerving eye may trace the effects of 
on the low, but conſtant, decompoſi- 
of ton of the rock, cauſed by its ex- 
the ſure to the air, and the corroſion 
955 of ſea-ſalts, which, in the heavy 
the rales of eaſterly winds, are depo- 
ad. ited with the ſpray-on every part of 
* the mountain. Thoſe uncovered 
700 parts of the mountain rock alſo 


expoſe to the eye a phenomenon 
worthy of ſome attention, as it 
tends clearly to demonſtrate, that, 
however high the ſurface of this 
tock may now be elevated above 
the level of the ſea, it has once 


5 deen the bed of agitated waters. 
"m This phanomenon is to be ob- 
of. ſerved in many parts of the rock, 
aſt and is conſtantly found in the beds 
* of torrents. It conſiſts of pot- like 


holes, of various ſizes, hollowed 
out of the ſolid rock, and formed 
apparently by the attrition of gravel 
or pebbles, ſet in motion by the ra- 


ch pidity of rtvers, or currents in the 
nt lea, One of thoſe, which had 
ry been recently laid open, I examin- 
g ed with attention. I found it to 
2 be five feet deep, and three feet in 
* diameter; the edge of its mouth 

rounded off as if by art, and its 


lides and bottom retaining a con- 
fiderable degree of poliſh, From 
its mouth, - three and a half feet 
down, it was filled with a red ar- 
gillaceous © earth, thinly mixed 
with minute parts of tranſparent 


and a half, to the bottom, contain- 
ed an aggregate of water-worn 
ſtones, which were from the ſize of 
a gooſe's egg to that of a ſmall 
land. and 'conſiſted of red jaſ- 
pers, yellowiſh white flints, white 
quartz, and bluiſh white agates, 
trmly combined by a yellowiſh 
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quartz cryſtals ; the remaining foot 
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brown ſtalactitical calcareous ſpar. 
In this breccia I could not diſcover 
any fragment of the mountain' 
rock, or any other calcareous mat- 
ter, except the cement with which 
it was combined. This pot is 940 
feet above the level of the ſea. | 
Upon the weſt fide of the moun- 
tain, towards its baſe, ſome ſtrata 
occur, which are heterogenial to 
the mountain rock: the firſt, or 
higheſt, forms the ſegment of a 
circle; its convex fide is towards 
the mountain, and it ſlopes alſo in 
that direction. This ſtratum con- 
ſiſts of a number of thin beds; the 
outward one, being the thineſt, is 
in a ſtate of decompoſition, and is 
mouldering down into a blackiſh 
brown or ferruginous coloured 
earth, The beds, inferior to this, 
progreſſively increaſe in breadth to 
17 inches, where the ſtratification 
reſts upon a rock of an argillaceous 
nature. | | : 
„This laſt bed, which is 17 
inches thick, conſiſts of quartz of 
a blackiſh blue colour, 'in the ſepta 
or cracks of which are found fine 
g cryſtals, colourleſs, and per- 
ectly tranſparent. Theſe cryſtals 
are compoſed of eighteen planes, 
diſpoſed in hexangular columns, 
terminated at both extremities by 
hexangular pyramids. The largeſt 
of thoſe that I have feen does not 
exceed two-cighths of an inch in 
length: they, in general, adhere to 
the rock by the fides of the co- 
luma, but are detached without dif- 
ficulty, Their great degree of 
tranſparency has obtained them the 
name of Gibraltar diamonds. — 
« At no great diſtance. from 
where theſe cryſtals are found, up- 
on the ſame ſlope of the mountain. 
but rather nearer to the level of the 
ſea, a ſtratum of argillaceous mat- 
ter has been laid open, divided into 
14 many 
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many thin beds, the broadeſt of 
which does- not exceed a foot in 
thickneſs. Tts general colour is of 
a whitiſh grey, with a ſmall mix- 
ture of yellow, and -it is divided 
tranſverſely by ſtraight ſepta or 
cracks, both ſides of which are 
covered with dendritical figures, of 
a yellowiſh brown colour, beauti- 
fully repreſenting the objects of 
landſcape. At the weſtern baſe of 
the mountain, on a level with the 
fea by which it is waſhed, a very 
extenſi ve ſtratum occurs, of the 
ſame nature as the laſt deſcribed, 
bearing from north to ſouth, paral- 
lel with, and dipping towards, the 
- mountain nearly at an angle of 40 
degrees. 


In ſome. parts of the weſtern 


ſlope of the mountain, towards the 
ſouth, are found neſts of a dark red 
ſhivery clay, in which are imbed- 
ded flints of a dirty ſap greeh co- 
Jour : of thoſe no regular ſtratum 
is to be perceived ; many of them 
are unſhapely maſſes ; but they, in 
general, tend to the rhomboidal 
2 and are from three to four 
inches long, by two or three broad, 


and an inch and a half thick, They 


are not incruſted as the flints found 
in chalk, nor have they the appear - 
ance of having been worn by attri- 
tion. 

«© Upon different parts of the 
mountain, towards its baſe, are 
found large quantities of ſand, com- 
pofed of different materials, and 
aſſuming various appearances as to 
colour. . The largeſt bank of this 
arenaceous matter is upon the weſt- 


ern fide of the mountain, and con- 


fiſts of ſmall particles of cry ſtalliſ- 
ed quartz, colourleſs} and perfectly 
tranſparent pere, but of an ochre- 


ous colour in the maſs, on account. 


of a red argillaceous earth which 


adheres to them. The ſand of this 


1 


bank is perfectly looſe and uncom. 
bined : one half of it has been le- 
velled into an extenſive parade, its 
furtace haviug been combined by 
the lime and rubbiſh; from the ruins 
of the toéẽn. The ſouthern ex- 
tremity, of the bank is ſtill to be 
ſeen in its natural ſtate, and forms 
the burying · ground of the garriſon. 
« Upon the eaſt fide of the 
mountain is found another of theſe 
banks, of conſiderable extent, and, 
as I mentioned before, riſin 
the Mediterranean in a rapid accli. 
vity, and reaching to one-third of 
its entire elevation. This hank is 
gompoſed of ſmall particles of 
cryſtalliſed quartz, of teſtaceous 
bodies rounded by attrition, and of 
a few minute particles of the cal. 
careous rock; the whole has a 
whitiſh grey colour. The rain- 
water, which falls from the bare 
mountain rock above the ſand, 
(brings along with it calcareous mat - 
ter, which is depoſited upon the 


bank, and combines its furface in- 


to a cruſt, which in ſome places is 
ſo much indurated as to bear the 
preſſure of the foot. 2 10 
In other parts of the moun- 
tain, where this ſand is ſurrounded 
by the calcareous rock, and co- 
vered in and protected from the 
action of the air, and corroſion of 
the ſea- ſalts, it is found in a per» 
fect indurated ſtate, combined by 
ſtalactitical ſpar, and forming a mi- 
nute breccia. A quarry of this 
arenaceous ſtone has been opened 
upon the ſouth-eaſt quarter of the 
mountain, -and is made uſe of, with 
great propriety, to line the embra- 
ſures of ſòme of the new works be · 
longing to the garriſon. Its in- 
aptitude to fly off in ſplinters, 
when ſtruck by a ball, gives, in 
| ſuch ſituations, additional ſafety to 
the defenders of the place. 
oa l 


from 


« The weſtern ſide rifithe moun- 
in's baſe, around Rodin Bay, and 
de new Mole, is a rg compoſed 
of an aggregate of fall fragments 
if every foſfil that fas been here 
ſcribed, with the addition of two 
iferent ſpecies of marble that are 
robably adventitious, as their na- 


” ©; 


he he mountain. The one of thoſe. 
ſe z black, and the other of an olive 
id, een colour. The whole of this 
2m WE nxture produces a moſt beautiful 
lis reccia, and is firmly combined by 
of Wa: calcareous cement of a yellow, 
is erging towards an orange colour, 
of bis ſuſceptible of a high poliſh, 
us cept where fragments of the ar- 
of flaceous ſtrata occur; theſe can 
al- e eaſily ſmoothed down, but can- 
A ot be brought to a perfect poliſh. 
in- rte fragments in this breccia are 
are mgular, and none of them have 
nd, the appearance of being water- 
at · vorn. 
the It only now remains for me to 
in- nention What are generally called 
$ is WW ic foſſil bones, found in the rock 
the of Gibraltar, Theſe have been 
nuch talked of, and by ſome look- 
un. WW! upon as a phenomenon beyond 
led te power of explanation. The 
co» eneral idea, which exiſts concern- 
the ig them, is, that they are found 
1 of na petrified ſtate, and incloſed in 
er · the ſolid calcareous rock; but 
by theſe are miſtakes, which could 
mi- N ay ariſe from inaccurate obſerva- 
this on and falſe deſcription, 
ned In the perpendicular fiſſures of 
the de rock, and in ſome of the ca- 
vith eerns of the mountain (all of 
Ora» WE hich afford evident proofs of their 
be» ¶ brmer communication with the 
n+ WE irface), a calcareous concretion is 
ers, bund, of a reddiſh brown ferru- 
in 


fnous colour, with an earthy frac- 
ure, and conſidera ble induration, 
rloſing the bones of various ani- 
« 2 


* ; . 


ive beds have not been found in 
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mals, ſome of which have the ap- 
e of being human. Theſe 

nes are of various fizes, and lie 
in all directions, intermixed with 
ſhells of ſnails, fragments of the 
calcareous rock, and particles of 
ſpar; all of which materials are 
ſtill to be ſeen in their natural un- 
combined ſtates, partially ſcattered 
over the ſurface of the mountain, 


Theſe having been ſwept, by heavy 


rains at different periods, from the 
ſurface into the fituations above 
deſcribed, and having remained 
for a long ſeries of years in thoſe 
places of reſt, expoſed to the per- 
meating action of water, habe 
come enveloped in, and cemented 
by, the calcareous matter which it 
depoſits, | | 


„The bones, in this compoſi. 


tion, have not the ſmalleſt appear- 
ance of _— petrified ; . and if 
they have undergone any change, 
it is more like that of calcination 
than that of petrifa&ian, as the 
moſt ſolid parts of them gene- 
rally admit of being cut. and 


ſcraped down with the ſame caſe 


as chalk, 9 
„ Bones combined in ſuch con- 


cretions are not peculiar to Gi- 


braltar : they are found in ſuch 
large quantities in the country of 
Dalmatia, and upon its coaſts in 


the iſlands of Cherſo, and Oſero, 


that ſome naturaliſts have been in- 
duced to go ſo far as to aſſert, that 
there has | te a regular ſtratum of 
ſuch matter in that country, and 
that its preſent broken and inter- 
rupted appearance has been cauſed 
by earthquakes, or other convuk 
fions, experienced in that part of 
the globe. But, of late years, a 
traveller (Abbe Alberto Fbörtis), 
has given a minute deſcription of 
the concretion in which the bones 
are found in that country * 


— 
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his account it appears, that. with re 
gard to ſituation, compoſition and 
colour, it is perfectly ſimilar to that 
found at Gibraltar, By his deſcrip- 
tion it alſo appears, that the two 
mountain rocks of Gibraltar and 
Dalmatia conſiſt of the ſame ſpe- 
ctes of calcareous ſtone; from 
which it is to be preſumed, that 
the concretions in both have been 
formed in the fame manner and a- 
bout the ſame periods, 
« Perhaps if the fiſſures and 

. Caves of the rock of Dalmatia were 
Kill more minutely examined, their 
2 communications with the 
urface might yet be traced, as in 
thoſe deſcribed above; and, in that 
caſe, there would be at leaſt a 
ſtrong probability, that the mate- 
rials Uo the concretions of that 
country have been brought. toge- 
ther by the ſame accidental cauſe, 
which, in my opinion, has col- 
lected thoſe found in the caverns of 
Gibraltar. I have traced, in Gi- 
braltar, this concretion, from the 
loweſt part of a deep perpendicu- 
har fiſſure, up to the ſurface of the 
mountain. As it approached to 
the ſurface, the concretion became 
Jeſs firmly combined, and, when it 
had no covering of the calcareous 
rock, a ſmall degree of adheſion 
only remained, which was evident- 
ly produced by the argillaceous 
earth, in its compoſition, having 
been moiſtened by rain and baked 
by the ſun. | | : 
The depth, at which theſe ma- 
terials had been penetrated by that 
proportion of ſtalactitical matter, 
capable of giving to the concre- 
tion its greateſt adheſion and ſoli- 
dity, I found to vary according to 
its ſituation and to the quantity of 
matter to be combined. In fiſſures, 
narrow and ontracted, I found the 
concretion poſſeffing a great degree 


where the maſs of \concretion is of 


# 


of hardneſs at ſix feet from the far. 
face; but in other ſituations more ex- 
tended, and where a larger quantity 
of the materials had been accumy. 
lated, I found it had not gained its 
greateſt degree of adheſion at double 
that depth. In one of the caves, 


conſiderable ſize, I perceived it 
to be divided into different beds, 
each bed being covered with a 
cruſt of the ſtalactitical ſpar, from 
one inch to an inch and a half inf 
thickneſs, which ſeems to indicate, 
that the materials have been carried 
in at various periods, and that thoſe 
periods have been very remote from 
each'other. 

„At Roſia Bay, upon the weſt 
fide of Gibraltar, this concretion 
is found in what has evidently been 
a cavern, originally formed by 
huge unſhapely maſſes of the rock 
whicly have tumbled in together] 
The fiſſure, or cavern, formed b 
the diſruption and ſubſidence o 
thoſe maſſes, has been entirely fille 
up with the concretion, and | 
now expoſed to full view by the 


outward .maſs having dropped tet 
down, in conſequence of the en vo 
croachments of the ſea. It is t Th. 
this ſpot that ſtrangers are general frm 
led to examine the phænomenon be x 
and the compoſition having her fate 
attained to its .greateſt degree o nc! 
hardneſs and ſolidity, the haſty ob- tte 
ſerver, ſeeing the bones incloſe chil 
in what has 2 little the appearance hav 
of having been a vacuity, ex b 
mines no further, but immediate, t 
adopts the idea of their being in © r 
caſed in the ſolid rock. The com to 1 
munication from this former chaſm ders 
to the ſurface from which it has te ve 
ceived the materials of the concre « 
tion, is ſtill to be traced in the facqyſ com 
of the rock, but its opening is at pre lion 


ſent covered by the baſe of the bn 
| OLD ST Mev 
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ol of the garriſon. Here bones are 
ſound that are apparently human; 
and thoſe of them that appear to be 
of the legs, arms, and vertebræ of the 
hack, are ſcattered among others 
of various kinds» and fizes, even 
down to the ſmalleſt bones of ſmall 
birds. I found here the complete 
jaw-bone of a ſheep; it contained 
ts full complement of teeth, the 
enamel of which was perfect, and 
ts whiteneſs and luſtre in no de- 
gee impaired. In the hollow parts 
of ſome of the large bones was 
contained a minute cryſtalliſation 
of pure and colourleſs calcareous 
par; but, in moſt, the interior 
part conſiſted of a ſparry cruſt of a 
reddiſh colour, ſcarcely in any de- 
eee tranſparent, 

« At the northern extremity of 
the mountain, the concretion 1s ge- 


rerally found in perpendicular fiſ- 
have found concretions, in which 


ſures. The miners there, employ- 
ed upon the fortifications, in exca- 
ating one of thoſe fiſſures, found, 
a a great depth from the ſurface, 
two ſkulls, which were ſuppoſed to 
de human; but, to me, one of 
them, if not both, appeared to be 
too ſmall for the human ſpecies. 
The bone of each was perfectly 
firm and ſolid ; from which it is to 
de preſumed, that they were in a 
ſtate of maturity before they were 
ng in the concretion. Had 
they appertained to very youn 
A perhaps the —4 SD 
have been more porous, and of a 
leſs firm texture. The probability 
b, that they belonged to a ſpecies 
of monkey, which ſtill continues 
to inhabit, in conſiderable num- 
ders, thoſe parts of the rock which 
ue to us inacceſſible. 

This concretion varies, in its 
compoſition, according to the fitua- 
don in which it is found, At the 


11391 
extremity of Prince's Lines, high in 
the rock which looks towards 
Spain, it is found to conſiſt only of 


a reddiſh calcareous earth, and the 


bones of ſmall birds cemented 
thereby. The rock around this 
ſpot is inhabited by a number of 
hawks, that, in the breeding ſea- 
ſon, neſtle here, and rear their 
young; the bones in this conere- 
tion are probably the remains of 
the food of thoſe birds. At the 
baſe of the rock, below King's 
Lines, the concretion conſiſts of 
pebbles of the prevailing calcareous 
rock. In this concretion, at a very 
conſiderable depth under the ſur- 
face, was found the under part of 
a glaſs bottle, uncommonly ſhap- 
ed, and of great thickneſs; the co- 
lour of the glaſs was of a dark 
green, | 

« In many parts of the rock I 


there are no bones of any Kind; 
and on the elevated of the 
mountain, where the ſlopes ag ra- 
pid, I have found a breccia (if I 
may ſo call it), entirely confiſtin 
of ſnail-ſhells, r = 
of opaque ſtalactitic of a 
yellowiſh brown colour, "The va- 
rious progreſſive augmentations of 
this matter were to be traced in va- 
rious ſhades of the ſame colour, 
which, like the zones of the an- 
tique alabaſter; curve round, and 
follow the form of the ſhell. The 

rer matter of this ſpar has pene- 
trated the ſhells, and in their inte- 
rior hollows has formed a lining of 
ſmall cryſtals, generally colourleſs 
and perfectly tranſparent. 

% I have beſtowed more time in 
endeavouring to deſcribe the com- 
poſition, and the real ſituation, of 
this concretion of bones, than the 
ſubjeR, in the eſtimation of many 

> 7. 


3 
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' ©, "will ſeem to deſerve, and indeed .conſequence of inaccurate obfer. 
more than it deſerves in my own vations and partial deſcription, it is 
opinion; but where an erroneous the duty of every new obſerver to | 
| opinion has obtained a fovting, in endeavour to correct it. 
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ky on the Torocrarny of the IIIA *, by Profeſſor Hevws, of 
Gottingen, Aulic Counſellor to His BziTannic Majestr, &c. 


from the fourth Volume of the Tx. NSACTIONS of the RorA Soctery 
of EpixsuxGn.] ] 


Fo nine years had the war 
F between the Greeks and Tro- 
aus been carried on. The former 
oy lay encamped iti the neighbour- 
vod of Troy, when the quarrel 


tween Achilles and Agamemnon 


xcafioned a diviſion in the army. 
« Agamemnon, to convince A- 
hilles that, even without his aſſiſt 


nee, victory might be obtained, 


auſes the army to march out of the 


kept cloſe within their walls, fol- 
lowing the advice of their old men +, 
who ſaw plainly, that, if a fi 
ſhould actually take place, t 
Greeks could make little imprefion 
on the town : for the firſt rudiments 
of the arts of attack were then 
hardly known. Encouraged, how- 
ever, it ſhould ſeem, by intelligence 


of the diviſion in the Gtecian army, 


the Trojans quitted the city, and 
met the Greeks in the fie 


amp, and advance towards the 
ity, Hitherto the Trojans had new gratification to the proud ſpirit 


The preſent eſſay follows out the train of ideas, ſuggeſted in à paper reag before 
te Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen, De acie Homericd, et offrugnatione * a 
[manis fac, in the year 1783, publiſhed in the ſixth volume of their Tranſactions. All 
tie diſquifitions, there introduced, reſpecting the origin of military tacties, the manner 
drawing up an army, and giving battle, and the art of fortifypng and attacking a 
pſt, as deſcribed in the Iliad, are here omitted; many topics, on the other hand, 
re now corrected and enlarged, That eſſay was my firſt on the topography of the Iliad; 
tſubjet involyed in ſo much difficulty, I allowed myſelf then to be miſled by reſpect 
br Pope and Wood, ſo far as to renounce my own ideas, and to mould, according to the 
treſentations of theſe gentlemen, the views I had drawn from Homer himſelf, I ſoon 
bund, however, that I had truſted to bad guides, and at onoe reſolved, laying aſide all 
frondary aids, to attempt, from the deſcriptions given in the poem itſelf, a tketch of 


ve topography of the Tliad, ſuch as Hamerexhibits it. This effay I now preſent to the - 


ublie. I had for a long time thrown it afide, when its coincidenee with the informa- 
won collected by M. Chevalier on the ſubject, induced me to reviſe it, and now inclines 
de to'ſubmit it, for further inveſtigation, to the friends of the poet. Amendment aſter 
Ws will be an eaſy taſk.” 

* + lliad, XV. 721, &c, The ſage Polydamas, afterwards, likewiſe, when the de- 
in of an attack upon the camp ſeemed likely to miſgive, gave his advice rather to re- 
re again within the city, and take refuge, as formerly, behind the walls. But the 


g ab Hector would not conſent (XVIII. 266. & c.). Unqueſtionably the long fiege muſt 


ure proved extremely haraſfing. The proviſions, as well as the treaſure, of Priam 


Je exhauſted, as Hector himſelf urges, (Ibid. 288.) H. of 


1742 
of Achilles, that now, for the firſt 
time, when it was known he was 
not with the army, the Trojans 
ſhovld venture out into the plain. “. 

„ The two armies met. Four 


principal battles are deſcribed in 
the Iliad. The firſt (the ſubject of 


our preſent inveſtigation), on the 


plain between the camp and the 
city (Il. IV. 422. VI. 306.) — 
the ſecond, when the Greeks were 
driven back to their camp (Iliad, 
VIII. 65-213) :—the third, which 
extends not only to the flight of 
the Grecians into their camp, but 
likewife to the ſtorming of the 
camp itſelf by the Trojans, who 
break in and-ſet fire to a ſhip, till 
at length they are repulſed, and 
purſued almoſt to the city by Pa- 
troclus. Here Patroclus falls; and 
the Greeks put to flight are once 
more driven back to their camp. 
(Iliad, XI— XVIII.) In the fourth 
battle, Achilles beats back the 
Trojans again to the city, and 
crowus his victory by the fall of 
Hector. | 
No lively idea can be formed, 
either of theſe battles, or of the 
ſtorming of the camp, without 
ſome general conception of the en- 
virons of Troy. 25 
„ From Mount Ida, run two 
hilly ridges from the eaſt down to 


the ſea, where two promontories 


bound a jutting beach. The pro- 


montory on the north is Rhœteum; 
that on the ſouth Sigeum. With- 
in theſe two ridges lies a plain, 
ſloping down to the ſhore, and in- 
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embouchure - was ſurrounded with 


compaſs. (Strabo, XVIII. p. 

B.) Tn this plain run —— 
on the north fide the Simois; on 
the ſouth the Scamander, called alſo 
the Xanthus. The latter now ic. 
charges itſelf into the ſea to the 
ſouth, below Sigeum, but former. 
ly, before. approaching the ſhore, 
it muſt have united with the 81. 
mois, ſo that both rivers had x 
common outlet into the ſea, above 
or to the north of Sigeum. This 


many marſhes, and hence was call. 
ed Stomalimn ; à name which oc- 
curs but once in Homer, in an in- 
terpolated paſſage. (Iliad, VI. 4.) 
The exact fituation is laid down b 
Strabo (XIII. p. 890. A. Pliny, V. 
20. 33.1). | |; 
„The Grecian fleet was drawn 
on ſhore at a place between the two 
promontories. The diſtance be- 
twixt the two, according to Strabo 
(p. 890. B. 891. A.), was 60 ſta- 
dia (about two German or nine 
Engliſh miles), in a direct courſe 
by ſea. The curvature of the land, 
however, would increaſe the di- 
ſtance in keeping along the ſhore :. 
« It is generally ſuppoſed, that 
the Grecian camp extended from 
cape to cape, This notion involves 
very conſiderable difficulty. Had it 
done ſo, the camp muſt have reach- 
ed beyond the Simois, and the 
marſhes on both ſides. of it; a cit- 
cumſtance by no means probable, 
particularly as the ſtream is fo apt 
to overflow; and not the ſmalleſt 
trace occurs in Homer, either of 


» ©» A&A © t»*tT TT T7 ͤ / . IE 


_ cloſed within their ſemicircular the river running through the camp, 


« # Once only Hector had ventured beyond the Scæan gate, as far as the beech tree; 


but on that occaſion he with difficulty eſcaped from Achilles,” 
« + Of all theſe places, the charts of Pope and Wood give very diſſerent yiews; As 
that of M. Chevalier, however, accords exactly with what is ſaid by Strabo and Pliny.” * 


« D' Anville, in his deſeription of the Helleſpont, (Memoires de P Academie de 
In ſerihtions, tom, XXIV. p. 329.) allows only half the diſtance ; M. Cheyalier does the 0 
fame (ch. VIII.), on the authority of the paſſage in Pliny (v. 33.), where the diſtance 
is reckoned from Manteum. Still, however, it is a conteſted point, what part of the 


or 


, evaſt muſt properly be regarded as Rhateum, (II. IX. 952. Kc.) H. 
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« of the left wing being ſtationed 

ond the river. When Homer, 
therefore, ſays, that the ſhips oc - 
cupied the whole ſhore * between 
the two promontories, he probably 
ſpeaks in a poetical ſtyle, to con- 
vey a magnificent idea; and it is 
more likely that the camp only 
fretched on both ſides towards the 
promontories Rhœteum and Si- 
geum, and that on the north-eaſt it 
extended to the Simois, 

« Within this ſpace were the 
hips of the Greeks hawled up on 
the land, at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the ſhore, ' with their ſterns 
towards the land, and arranged in 
ſeveral rows 1. The rows, how- 
ever, muſt have been drawn back-. 
wards according to the oblique di- 
tection of the whole camp from 
the north towards Sigeum. Behind 
the foremoſt row of the ſhips the 
troops were encamped, ſo that the 
ſhips themſelves muſt have ſerved 
jor a kind of rampart, as is plain 
from a compariſon of different paſ- 
ſages }. In the rear of the left 
wing muſt have been the marſhes 
called Stomalimne, Strabo afligns 
particular names to ſeveral parts of 


«0d 
- 
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the coaſt, though he has not put 


them down in geographical order ||. 


* 


As only one = of the coaſt bears - 


the name of Station of the fleet, it 


may perhaps be inferred from this, 


that the Grecian camp occupied 
only a part of the beach. | 

« The ſhips ſtood in the order in 
which they had been drawn aſhore. 
The veſſels of Protefilaus, accord- 
ingly, occupied the foremoſt place; 
and next to them were the ſhips of 
Ajax, the ſon of Telamon. (Iliad, 
XIII. 68x, XV. 506, &c.) Ajax 
was ſtationed towards Rheoteum, 
conſequently on the left wing of 
the camp; Achilles, with his Myr- 
midons, on the right towards Si- 
geum $. In regard to the two extre- 
mities there is no doubt; but the 
arrangement in the intermediate 
ſpace cannot be fo exactly aſcer- 


tained; unleſs, perhaps, thus far: 


Near to Ajax, and farther to the 
right, lay Idomeneus, with the 


Cretans (Iliad, X. -112.); beſide 


him Neſtor, with his Pylians; then 
followed Meneſtheus, with the A- 
thenians ; next to him was Ulyſſes 


near to whom were ſtationed the 


Argives, Myceneans, and Lacedæ- 


« * ILrap, XIV. 35. 


— 


xa} Nea amdong ; 


Hidvog S jraxgey, de ouveigyaley axgai, | \ 


« He does hot expreſsly name either Sigeum or Rhæteum; on the contrary, he always, 
places the camp on the Helleſpont, in the more extenſive fignification of that term, as 
meaning the northern part of the Egean Sea.“ : 

«+ The ſhips are therefore ſaid to have flood mpixporoas, (XIV. 35.) parallel 
and behind one another, like the ſteps of a ladder, This is the meaning we learn from 
Herodotus, (VII. 188.)” ; * 

« Iliad, XV. 653, &. 408. 426. XIV, 34.“ 0 r 

« || Strabo (XIII. 890. A.). © After Rheteum follows Sigeum, a town in ruins, then 
the nation of the fleet, (To Navoratur), and the harbour of the Greeks, (d Axaiav 
ui,) and the Grecian camp (vo Axaizir oTgaromedey,) and Stomalimne, and the month 
* of the Scamander (viz. of the Scamander united with the Simois), then the promon- 
* tory of Sigeum.“ Compare Mela, I. 19. Pliny, V. 30. 33.” 4S. 

e 5 Iliad, XI. ad init. It is true that in XVII. 432. it is faid, that the horſes of 
Achilles would not return without Patroclus to the Helleſpont, 44 in! viac int rde 
D\\4orroy. But this whole northern arm of the ZEgean Sea, before the entrance of 
the ſtrait, is more than once called the Hellefpont, (Iliad, XVIII. 150. XXIV. 346. 


OuyN. XXIV. 82. alſo Iliad, VII. 86. XII. 30. XV. 233. XXIII. 2.) And hence mut 


de derived the explanation of the epithets R and amigo, which do not ſeem well 
applied to the proper Helleſpont ; though, indeed, broad and narrow are relative terms. 
| monlans; 


moſt important. 


w_ 

monians ; after | theſe came ſeveral 
other corps; and laſtly, on the 
right wing were, the Myrmidons, 


with whom, it ſhould ſeem, the 
other Theſſalian tribes (the troops 


of Protefilius excepted) were u- 


By this arrangement, the fol- 
lowing paſſages appear both to be 
cleared up themſelves, and to 
throw light on others in their turn. 
The poſt of Ajax is all along the 
Towards this 
wing the main aſſault upon the 
camp takes place. To that ſide 
alſo the battles tend. When Ne- 
ſtor conducts the wounded Machaon 
into his own tent, Achilles is at 
ſuch a diſtance that he ſees only his 
back, and cannot diſtinctly recog- 
niſe his perſon (XI. 596. 610. et 
feq.). Patroclus, diſpatched by A- 
- Chilles to make inquiry, in return- 

2 Neſtor 1 the place 
where the ſhips of Ulyſſes are ly- 
ing (XI. 805. ). Juſt at this ſpot 
he finds Eurypylus, who was com- 
ing back from the engagement at 

the left wing wounded, and was 

going, it would appear, do the right 
wing, where probably his Theſſa - 
lians were ſtationed. Machaon, 
though a Theſſalian, was conduct- 
ed by Neſtor into his tent, proba- 
bly becauſe he was too much ex- 


hauſted to be able to reach the right 


wing. The ſhips of Ulyſſes lay in 
the centre, ſo that, from thence, 
the ſhout, which called the troops 
to arms, could be heard on both 
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wings *, To this the form of the 
camp, which, from its poſition, ex- 
tended more in depth than in length, 
probably contributed. Hard by 
theſe ſhips of Ulyſſes, and conſe. 
quently: behind the foremoſt row, 


was the place for holding the pub. 


lic aſſemblies, and for the altars for 
the ſacrifices. (Iliad, XI. 806-7,) 
One of theſe, it ſhould ſeem, was 
the altar of Jupiter Panomphæus 4, 

„The order of the ſhips imthe 
catalogue (Iliad, II.) appears to 
have ſome connection with this 
* in the camp, ſo that the 
Beotians, and thoſe after them, as 
far on as the Salaminians, under 
Ajax, belonged to the left wing. 
The Argives, and thoſe next in or- 
der, as far as the Cretans, Rho- 
dians, and other iſlanders, compoſed 
the centre. The Theſſalians, with 
the Myrmidons, formed the right 

« The ſucceſſion aud order of 
the troops, when afterwards drawn 
up in the field of battle, is ſome- 
what different. Agamemnon runs 


through the midſt” of the battle; 


and aſter paſſing ſome, who are not 
named, he comes to Idomeneus with 
the Cretans, to Ajax and the Sala- 
minians, to Neſtor with his Pylians, 
to the Athenians under Meneſtheus, 
to Ulyſſes, and laſtly to Diomede }. 

« Agamemnon it appears went 


from the left to the right wing. 


Ulyſſes was at fuch a diſtance 
from the ſpot where the Tro- 
jans were preſſing on to the aſſault, 


« Iliad, XI. 5. "Theſe verſes are likewiſe inſerted, though rather awkwardly ; lib. 


VIII. 222. et ſeq. 


« + Iliad, VIII. 249. 250, Ovid, Met. XI. 197. Apollo ftands on the Trojan ſhore, 
© Dextera Sigei, Rhatei lava frofundi - | 


© Ara Panompiheo uetus eft ſacrata Tonanti.” BE, 5 
4 What notion the editors have had of this paffage, it is not eaſy to divine. At all 


£ 


events, a point muſt be put after refundi, and that line muſt be underheod as a com- 


= 


ſentence.” 


4 + Iliad, IV. 231, Ke. The leaders and the corps 


are by no means all particulariſed 


by name. Thus, it appears from lib. XI. 808, II. 736. that the Theſſalians, commanded 
5 e that 


Vy Zurypylus, wers there. - | 
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that he as yet knew nothing of their 
approach, (IV. 331.) In the bat- 
tle itſelf all order is loſt; and the 
combatants, individuals as well as 
ſquadrons, are confuſedly mixed 
with one another. (IV. 457, &c.) 

The ground in this neighbour- 
hood muſt have experienced altera- 
tions by the overflowing of the-ri- 
vers, as well as by the operation of 
the Simois at its mouth. Homer 
himſelf intimates this, when he 
takes notice, that not a trace of the 
wall of the Grecian camp was re- 
maining. (Iliad, XII. ad init.) He- 
rodotus alſo quotes the ſhore of 
Troy as an inſtance of ſuch 
changes (lib, II. 10.). And ſhould 
we even incline to reject the teſti- 
mony of Strabo (lib. XIII. p. 890. 
A.), the fact may be regarded as 
certain, Whether the alterations 
of the ground, however, have been 
ſo great as Wood ſuppoſes, is a dit 
ferent queſtion *. | 

« Before the camp, as alread 
mentioned, a plain, gradually riſ- 
ing, ſtretched wand. Troy, di- 
verſified, it would ſeem, with ſeve- 
nl little eminences . That the 
two rivers, Simois and Scamander, 
incloſed this plain, and that farther 
down they united with each other, 


Scamander ++ Hector 


1451 


Homer expreſsly teſtifies +; but he 


furniſhes us with no further or 
more accurate information ||, The 
field of battle lies in the neighbours 
hood of the Scamander 5, and is 


called likewiſe the Scamandrian 


lain J, though it alſo receives, at 
eaſt in the more immediate vicini 
of the city, the 8 Trojan“. 
More preciſely ſtill it is ſaid, (Iliad, 
VI. 1, &c.) * the battle raged be» 
* tween Simois and Xanthus, The 
latter muſt have been neareſt the 
Grecian camp; for when the Tro- 
jans had advanced very nigh the 
rampart, and lay a night in the 
field before it, they are ſaid to be 
between the camp and the Scaman- 
der. (Iliad, VIII. $56.) 
olds a coun- 
cil of war; and when the Trojans 
are compelled to retire from be« 


fore the camp, the wounded Hec - 


tor is laid down at the fide of the 
Scamander, (Iliad, XIV. 433.) 
When, again, Patroclus drives the 
Trojans finally from! the camp, he 
cuts off the retreat of a part of the 
fugitives to the city, forces them 
back towards the camp, and falls 
on them betwixt the ſtation of the 
ſhips, the river, and the city tt. 
Achilles, in advancing from the 


At the 


« M. Chevalier anſwers this queſtion.” 

« + Of this kind was one immediately in front of the camp, the Sarude miles. 
(lliad, X. 160, XI. 56). It lay juſt before the place for croſſing the Scamander, in 
going from the camp, on the road towards Troy ; for in the laſt battle the Trojans had 
taken poſt zd Dgwops witlors (XX. 3.), and from thence they came, in the courſe of 
their flight, to the paſſage of the Xanthus, rige Arden. (XXI. 2.) In ſo far the deli» 
neation, on M. Chevalier's map, is erroneous.” I. | 

« + Iliad, V. 713. et ſeq. Vid. Strabo, XIII. p. 890. A. 892.” C. | 

« || Strabo ſays ; © A little way before New Ilium the ſlreams unite.” It is.doubtful, 
however, whether by this expreſſion he means between Ilium and the ſea, or on the in- 
land fide of the town. | : 

„ Iliad, V. 36. VII. 329. XI. 498-9.“ « , Iliad, II. 465. 467.“ 

„ liad, X. 11. XXIII. 464, Strabo, p. 892. C. 


« ++ For this muſt be- the era I Nervt, of Iliad, VIII. 490. 
"ns —2— WY 


l 7 
4 N xa? Hora nal Twyrc; dne Iliad, XVI. 397. 
« Here it is difficult to form a diſtinct idea of the topegraphical fituation, unleſs we un- 
derſtand it thus: firſt, between the ſhips and the river; and farther on, between the river 
and the town,”? | 
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camp to the Xanthus, drives a part 
of the flying enemy into the river; 


the reſt eſcape to the town. (Iliad, 


XXI. 1. et ſeq.) Here it ſeems to 


. be plainly intimated, that, on the 


way between the campand the city, 
the river muſt be paſſed. And this 


is confirmed by. ſeveral paſſages in 


the laſt book, where Priam, in go- 
ing from the city to the Grecian 
camp, after paſting the tomb of 


Ilus, arrives at the river—undoubt- 


edly the Scamander, Here he wa- 
ters his horſes. (Iliad, XXIV. 
349.) In returning, he comes 
again to the ſame ſpot (v. 692.); 
and here there was à place for 
croſſing the river *. Homer guides 
us no farther. | 

&« T formerly thought it probable 
that Homer meant only a near ap- 
proach pf the two rivers, not an 
entire confluence of their ſtreams; 
but this opinion I have long fince 
abandoned. The ſchohaſts, and 
even Euſtathius, give us no aid 
here; they rather miſlead; they 
themſelves had probably no ocular 
knowledge of the place. The 
ſcholia, however, on Iliad, II. 465. 
ſay, the Scamander comes from 


on each fide.” H. 
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from Troy is ſpoken of, the preſent 


Ida, divides in the midſt the plain 
„that ſtretches to the ſhore, and 
* diſcharges itſelf, on the left hand, 
into the ſea.“ But how is this to 
be underſtood? If the left hand 


mouth, to the ſouthward of Sigeum, 
muſt be intended; and on that ſup- 
poſition this mouth would be of 
conſiderable antiquity, If the com- 
mentator, however, means on the 
left hand going from the fore to 


Mount Ida, it is then the united 1 
ſtream of the Scamander and Si- be 
mois that is ſaid to fall into the ſea 70 
at this place +. b 

« Even in Strabo's time the ſite to 
of Old Ilium was unknown, and ” 
was, a ſubject of diſpute ; but he 1 
marks out diſtinctly a new Ilium. Ivf 
Alexandria Troas was a different to 
place from both, and lay more to toi 
the ſouthward. New Ilium was the 
twelve ſtadia(three-eighthsof a Ger- er 
man mile, ſomewhat leſs than two WW pa. 
Engliſh miles) from the Grecian mo! 


harbour. Thirty ſtadia (almoſt a 
German mile, or about four Eng. 
lich miles and a half) higher vp, WW a; 
eaſtward from New Jlium, and 

nearer Mount Ida, was fituate Old 04 


| Dard 
« A Gre dd d Ie Ligheiog morale. - OO. the l. 
« Tt is here that M. Chevalier's obſervations on the ſpot, and his delineation upon the «, 
map, give us ſo much light. The Scamander, as it came near the ſhore, directing iti befor 
courſe obliquely over the plain, approached the Simois, and ran into it, exaQly as de- roun 
feribed in Strabo. At preſent the Scamander is conducted into a canal, and diſcharges tity, 
itſelf into the ſea below Sigeum. This is one important obſervation made by M. Chev « 
valier. There is another, alſo, relating to the ſources of the Scamander. Still it « | 
a a perplexing circumſtance, that, neither in the advancing, nor in the retreat, of the There 
armies, is any expreſs mention made of ſo important a circumſtance as croſſing the n city fr 
ver. Almoſt all the paffages, except perhaps the laſt, rather imply that the rivers ru «i 
' rus 6 


« + I doubt whether any of the pocts, Quintus of Smyrna, Tryphiodorus, or Co- ſpectin 
luthus, had an accurate. knowledge of this neiflibourhood. Try phiodorus, for in #7 


Rance, ſays, (lin. 516.) | ' godd 
« "Inye xa; Earle moTa}s xuxkoumever UDap, 5 lated 
«© Kai o7%ua KXAHYEL Ephotio ior, | M. Ci 
© Loud roar'd the Xanthus, and the mouth of the Simois ;* ſo'they were not then unit bad no 


_ at-the mouth, A little after, (lin. 319.) © They were dragging the wooden horſe, daß down, 
« were retarded, the way being interſected by rivers, and very uneven,” | 


That I 


« Od, 3" tCaginero arp, | p l wagi 
« fy iFouim rer ual A TRIO dH“ Iiun 
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Rum, on a ſpot. where then ſtood 
4 village named llium *. 

« The road from the city of 
Troy to the ſea-ſhore ran from the 
dcæan gate, paſt a beech tree, to 
the tomb of Ilus, on which ſtood 
1 pillar T. Another monument was 
called Batieia, or the tomb of the 
amazon Myrinna, an inſulated hil- 
lck, where the Trojans took poſt 
in the firſt battle. (Iliad, II. 811— 
%. Upon another tomb, that of 
Lhetes, ſat Polites, as a ſcout on 
behalf of the Trojans. (Iliad, II. 
103.) The Scamander could not 
be far from the hillock where the 
tomb of Ilus was. (XXIV. 349. 
zo. Compare 692. 693.) Nearer 
the city, on the ſouth-weſt fide, and 


147} 


on the north ſide; was Callicolons 
( ννỹ z2awyy), a pleaſant hill upon 
the Simois, five ſtadia in circum- 
ference, and ten ſtadia from the 
village Ilium 5. | 

« That it ſhould till be poſſible 
after ſuch a lapſe of time, to recog- 
niſe all theſe « eb is not to be ex- 
pected; but there Is one of them 
which we ſhould think could even 
yet be traced, and which, if diſco- 
vered, would furniſh at once the 
moſt certain direction for all the 
reſt, and even for the fite of an- 
cient Troy itſelf ;—that is, the 
ſources of the Scamander, ſo accu- 
rately and circumſtantially deſcrib- 
ed by Homer, (XXII. 147. et ſeq.); 
the one of them a warm and ſmok- 


m. juſt under the walls, the watch- ing fountain, the other, even in the 
ent tower muſt have ſtood, where the middle of ſummer, of an icy cold- 
to teities reſorted t. Next to it was neſs. Yet even here there is a very 
vas WW the wild fig-tree ||, and the ſources great chaſm in our topographical 
er · of the Scamander ; and then the — At the place where 
wo place where clothes were com- (according to Denietrius of Scep- 
zan N nonly waſhed, Before the city, ſis, whom Strabo follows) the Sca- 


t a / 


WS « *Strabo, XIII. p. 889. o yag (IL vs) irate id ut v monw ov (New Ilium) 
Wy a 7 ytdov 76 TpiaxorTae r avwripw med i a, xai wes Thy , ta} Thy Aagdariay, (as this old 
kibitation of Dardanus lay ſtill deeper in the mountains, II. XX. 216, 217. northward from 

Old 0.4 Nuns Strabo, XIII. p. 891. D.) are Tiy iy xaigueim nie aum. Compare p. 
91. A. 892. D. When Homer ſays of Ilium iv e reri\ioro, this is ſaid in reſpect t6 
Dardauia, which lay among the mountains. Troy, however, actually ſtood at the foot of 
the kill, at the entrance of the valley or the plain.“ ; 
«© + Iliad, XI. 166, 371. Here Hector had his poſt, on the night when he encamped 
before the Grecian camp. (X. 415.) Here Paris ſtood behind the pillar, when he 
winded Diomede with an arrow. (XI. 372.) Juſt by the beech Apollo fivud near the 
ig, and the place muſt likewiſe have commanded a view of the country. (XXI. $49.)” 
* } Zxomnia, (XX. 136.) p 

« || Eg:ve3g. (XXII. 146. XI. 167.) Quite cloſe upon the walls, and at the place 
There they were ſo low that the Greeks had ouce attempted to force their way into the 
aty from that quarter. (VI. 433—9.)“ | | 

According to Strabo, (p. 802. D.) who borrowed this information from Deme- 
mus of Scepſis. The Venetian ſcholiaſt A. upon Iliad, XX. 3, quotes the paſſage re- 
hecting Callicoloné, as if taken from the latter; but he miſtakes this hillock for the 
eta idiot on the Scamander. He adds alſo, Here it was that Paris ſaw the three 
goddeſſes.” At v. 53. the obſervation is repeated, more juſily indeed, but in à mu- 
lated form. In all other reſpects, the places hitherto, mentioned are determined by 
| M. Chevalier with great plauſibility and diſtinctnefs. I find upon the map, which I 
unit bad not an opportunity of ſeeing till too late, the hill Callicolon& more rightly laid 
ban, than, from the words of the Memoir, | had ſuppoſed ; (ſee p. [145]) and I retract 
maT theeg advanced, The paſſages reſpecting Callicolons * 53. 151.) are not, as 
p wagined, contradictory,” 
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| (148) 
| mander had its riſe, one ſpring only with Strabo in his hand, ſought and 
was to be met with; and Wood, found this ſpring, and this alone v. 
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| DissxRTATION on SEMIRAMIs, the Origin of Mecca, &c, from the 
* * Hinpu $ACRED Books, by Lieutenant Francis WiLForD, 


[From the fourth Volume of the As1aT1c Ressancurs.] 
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« YN the Scanda-purana and Viſ- 
va-ſara-pracaſa, or Declara- 
tion of what is moſt excellent in 
the world, we find the following 
legends, which have an evident re- 
lation to the origin of Semiramis, 
the Syrian dove, Ninus, and the 
building of Niniveh, Hierapolis, 
and Mecca, &c. 
„ Maha-deva and his conſort 
Parvati, with a view to do good to 
mankind, quitted their divine abode 
on Cailaſa, and proceeding towards 
the north, alighted on the ſummit 
of the Niſhada mountains, where 
they found the Devatas ready to 
receive them, with a numerous re- 
tinue of celeſtial nymphs, and hea- 
venly quiriſters. Maha-deva was 
ſo ſtruck with the beauty of ſome 
of the Apſaras, and his looks were 


ſo expreſſive of his internal rap- 


tures, that Parvati, unable to con- 
ceal her indignation, uttered the 
moſt virulent - reproaches againſt 
him. Conſcious of the impropri- 
= of his behaviour, Maha-deva 
uſed every endeavour to pacify her; 
he humbled himſelf; he praiſed her, 
and addreſſed her by the flattering 
appellation of Maha-bhaga ; but te 
no purpoſe. She fled into Cuſha- 


« & Strabo, p. 898-9, Wood, p. 323-4, 


duip, on the mountains of Vahni. 
vyapta, and ſeating herſelf in the 
hollow trunk of a Sami-tree, per. 
formed Tapaſya (or auſtere devo. 
tion) for the ſpace of nine years; 
when fire ſpringing from her, per- 
vaded with rapid violence the 
whole range of mountains, in fo 
much, that men and animals were 
terrified, and fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation. Devi, unwilling that 
her devotion ſhould prove a cauſe 
of diſtreſs to the animal creation, 
recalled the ſacred flame, and con- 
fined it in the Sami-tree, She made 
the hollow of that tree her place of 
abode and dalliance; and hence 
ſhe is called Sami-Rama, or ſhe 
who dallies in the Sami: tree. 
The fugitives returning, per- 
formed the Puja in adoration of her, 
with ſongs in her praiſe. The 
flame — in the Aanildes ſtill 
remains in it; and the Devatas are 
highly delighted with the fire, which 
is lighted from the Arani (or cubic 
wood of that tree). The Aran 1s 
the mother of fire, and is produced 
from the Sami-tree. From that 


time, this ſacred tree gives an in- 


creaſe of virtue, and beſtows wealth 
and corn. In the month of Aſwina 


(98. of the German tranſlation). And yet 


Mr. Wood did meet with a hot ſpring, but in a place where he was not looking ſor the 
Scamander. (p. 329.) M. Chevalier was more fortunate- in this reſpect. He ſearched 
tor and diſcovered the ſources of the Scamander preciſely at the hot ſpring ; and thus 


cleared up the whole matter in doubt.“ 


or 


4. 
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or Cooar, the tenth of the firſt fif- 


teen days of the moon is kept holy, 


and Puja is made to Sami-Rama 
ind to the Sami-tree; and thoſe 
who perform it obtain the object of 
their deſires. This ſacred rite I 
have hitherto kept concealed from 
the world, ſays Maha-deva, but 
now I make it known for the good 
of mankind; and whoſoever per- 
forms it, will be victorious over his 
enemies for the ſpace of one year, 
During theſe tranſactions, Viſ- 
reſwara-Maha-deva, or Caſi-pati 
(that is to ſay, Maba- deva, the lord 
of the world and ſovereign of Caſi 
or Benares), viſited the country of 
Puruſhotama, in Utcola-deſa or 
Oriſſa; which he was ſurpriſed to 
fad overſpread with long graſs, 
and without inhabitants. He re- 
folved to deſtroy the long graſs, 
and for this 2 aſſuming the 
diminutive ſhape of a dove, with 
an angry countenance, commenced 
the performance of Tapaſya; his 
ug: Devi alſo transformed her- 
ſelf into a bird of the ſame ſpecies; 
and from that time they were 
known to mankind, and worſhip- 
ped under the titles of Capoteſ- 
wara and Capoteſi, or Iſwara and 
Ii, in the ſhape of a dove. They 
ſet fire to the Guſha, or long graſs, 
and the country became like Vin- 
dra-van (near Muttra), and was 
ſoon filled with inhabitants. The 
ſpot where . they performed their 
Tapaſya, is called to this day Ca- 
pota- ſt'hali, or the place of the 
dove. It is a celebrated place of 
worſhip, and, as I am informed, 
about five coſs from Jagannat'ha. 
« Almoſt the whole univerſe was 
likewiſe at this time overſpread 
with long graſs; and to deſtroy it, 
Maha-deva, with his conſort, re- 
ſolved to travel round the world, 
They accordingly proceeded into 


Cuſha-duip, which they found 


[149] 


thinly inhabited by a few Mlech'- 
has, or impure tribes, and the Ya 
vanas, who concealed their booty 
in the graſs which covered the 
country. A 

Maha · deva took compaſſion on 


them, and conſidering their ſutfer- 


ings in this inhoſpitable country as 
a ſort of Tapaſya, he reſolved to 
beſtow Mocſha, or eternal bliſs, on 
them: for this purpoſe he aſſumed 


the character and countenance of 


Mocſheſwara or Iſwara, who be · 
ſtows Mocſha; and directed his 
conſort Capoteſi, who is alſo called 
Maha-bhaga, to go to Vahni-ſt'han, - 
on the borders of Cuſha-duipa ; 
there to make Tapaſya, in order to 
deſtroy the long graſs, Accord- 
ingly ſhe went into Vahni - ſt han; 
and that ſhe might effect it without 
trouble to herſelf, ſhe aſſumed an- 
other form: from which circum- 
ſtance ſhe was named Anayaſa. In 
this character ſhe ſeated herſelf on 
a beautiful hill, and there made 
Tapaſya for many days. At laſt 
fire ſprung from her devotion, and 
its preſiding power ſtanding before 
her, ſhe directed him to deſtroy the 
Cuſha; when the hills were ſoon in 
a blaze, and the Yavanas and other 
Mlech'has obtaining Mocſha, were 
re-united to the ſupreme being, 
without labour or effect on their 
part; that is to ſay, they were in- 
volved in the general conflagration 
and deſtroyed, = 

When the graſs was conſumed, 
Anayaſa ordered the clouds to ga- 
ther and pour their waters on the 
land, which was ſoon overflowed. 
The waters then retired, and the 
four great tribes came into Cuſha- 
duip, where they ſoon formed a 
powerful nation, and became rich 
and happy. After the conflagra- 
tion, all ſorts of metals and preci- 
ous ſtones. were found throughout 
the country. [The countenance of 

25 K 3 Anayaſa- 
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Anayaſa- devi is that of fire; and a 
moſt divine form it is. 
FThe inhabitants ſoon after de- 
viating from the paths of rectitude, 
became like the Mlech'has : and 
the Yavanas re-entered Cuſha · duip, 
lundering and laying waſte the 
whole country. The four tribes 
applied to Anayaſa, offered praiſes 
to her, and requeſted ſhe would 
protect them againſt the Yavanas, 
and dwell among them, Maha. 
bhaga aſſented, and the ſpot which 


the choſe for her abode is called 


Maha-bhaga-ſt'han, or the place of 
Maha-bhaga. f 
e Tn the mean time Maha: deva 
was at Mocſha-ſthan, or Mocſheſa, 
beſtowing Mocſha on all who came 
to worſhip there. It is a moſt holy 
place; and there Maha- deva laid 
aſide the countenance and ſhape of 
Capoteſwara, and aſſumed that of 
Mocfhewara. cg 
Among the firſt' votaries of 
 Maha-deva, who repaired to Moc- 
ha- ſt' han, was Viraſena, the ſon of 
Guhyaca, He had been making 
Tapaſya for a long time, in honour 
of Maha-deva, who at laſt appeared 
to him, and made him king over 
St'havaras, or the iminoveable part 
"of the creation. Hence he was 
called St!havara-pati;, and the hills, 
trees, plants, and graſſes of every 
kind were ordered to obey him. 
His native country was near the 
ſea; and he began his reign with 
repreſſing the wicked, and inſiſting 
dn all his ſubjects walking in the 
paths of juſtice and rectitude. In 


_ - order to make his ſovereignty ac- 


knowledged throughout the world, 
he put himſelf at the head of a nu- 
merous army; and directing his 
courſe towards the north, he arrived 
at Mocſha-ſt'han, where he per- 


formed the Puja in honour of Moc- 


ſhefwitra, according to the rites 
preſcribed 'in the facred books, 


From Mocſheſa he advanced to, 


wards the Agni-parvatas, or fire. 
mountains, in Vabniſthan ; but 
they refuſed to meet him with pre. 
ſents, and to pay tribute to him. 


Incenſed at their inſolence, Sth. 


var- pati reſolved to deſtroy them; 
the officers on the part of Sami. 
Rama, the ſovereign of Vahniſt. 
han, aſſembled all their troops, and 
met the army of St'havar- pati; but 
after a bloody conflict, they were 
put to flight. 5 
„Sami Rama, amazed, inquired 
who this new conqueror was ; and 
ſoon reflected that he could never 


have prevailed” againſt her, without 


a boon from Maha-deva, obtained 


by the means of what is called 
8 


ra-Tapaſya, or a Tapaſya per- 
formed with fervor, earneſtneſs of 
deſire, and anger. She had a con- 


ferenge with St'havar- pati; and az 
he was, through his Tapaſya, be- 


come a ſon of Maha-deva, ſhe told 
him ſhe conſidered him in that 
light, and would allow bim to 


command over all the. hills, trees, 
and plants in Vahni-ſt'han. The 


hills then humbled themſelves be- 


fore St'havar-pati, and paid tribute 


to him. 

The origin of Ninus is thus 
related in the fame ſacred books, 
One day, as Maha-deva. was ram- 
bling over the earth naked, and 


with a large club in his hand, he 


chanced to paſs near the ſpot where 


ſeveral Munis were performing 


their devotions. Maha-deya laughed 
at them, inſulted them in the moſt 
provoking and indecent terms; and 
left his expreſſions ſhould not be 
forcible enough, he accompanied 
the whole with ſignificant figns and 
geſtures. The offended Munis 
curſed him, and the Linga or Phal- 
lus fell to the ground. 'Maha-deva, 
in this ſtate of mutilation, travelled 
over the world, bewailing his mis- 

fortune, 


fortune. His confort too, hearing 
of this accident, gaye herſelf up to 
rief, and ran after him in a ſtate 
of diſtraction, repeating monrnful 
ſongs. This is what the Greek 
mythologiſts called the Wander- 
ings of Damater,“ and the La- 
mentations of Bacchus.” 

« The world being thus deprived 
of its vivifying principle, genera- 
tion and vegetation were at a ſtand ; 
gods and 'men were alarmed ; but 
having diſcovered the cauſe of it, 
they all went in ſearch of the ſa- 
cred Linga; and at laſt found it 
rown to an inmenſe ſize, and en- 
— with life and motion. 

« Having worſhipped the ſacred 
pledge, they cut it, with hatchets, 
into one-and-thirty pieces, which, 


- polypus-like, ſoon became perfect 


Lingas. The Devatas left one-and- 
twenty of them on earth; carried 
nine into heaven, and removed one 
into the infernal ,regions, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the 
three-worlds. One of theſe Lingas 
was erected on the banks of the 
Cumud-vati, or Euphrates, under 
the name of Baleſwara-Linga, or 
the Linga of Iſwara the 3 
who ſeems to anſwer to the Jupiter 
Puer of the weſtern mythologiſts. 
To ſatisfy Devi, and reſtore all 
things to their former fituation, 
Maha-deva was born again in the 
character of Baleſwara, or Iſwara 
the Infant. Baleſwara, who foſters 
and preſerves all, though a child, 
was of uncommon ſtrength; he 
had a beautiful countenance ; his 
manners were moſt engaging ; and 
his only wiſh was to pleaſe every 
body, in which he ſucceeded effec- 
tually ; but his ſubjects waited with 
impatience till he came to the age 
of maturity, that he might bleſs 
them with an heir to bis virtues. 
Baleſwara, to pleaſe them, threw 
off his childlike appearance, and 
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ſuddenly became a man, under the 
title of Lileſwara, or Iſwara, Who 
gives pleaſure and delight. He 
then began to reign over gods and 
men, with the ſtricteſt adherence to 
juſtice and equiw : his ſubjects 
were happy, and the women be- 
held with extaſy his noble and 
manly appearance. With the view 
of doing good to mankind, he put 
himſelf at the head of a powerful 
army, and conquered many diſtant 
countries, deſtroying the wicked, 
and all oppreſſors. He had the hap» 
— 1 of his ſubjects, and of man- 


kind in general, ſo much at heart, 


that he entirely neglected every 
other purſuit, His indifference for 
the female ſex alarmed his ſub- 
jets : he endeavoured to pleaſe 
them; but his embraces were fruit- 
leſs. This is termed Aſc'halana in 
Sanſcrit; and the place where this 
happened was in conſequence de- 
nominated Aſc'halanaſt'han, The 
Aſparas, or celeſtial nymphs, tried 
in vain the effect of their charms. 
At laſt Sami-Kama came to Aſc'- 
halanaſt'han, and retiring into. a 
ſolitary place in its vicinity, 
chanted her own metamorphoſes 
and thoſe of Lileſwara, who hap- 
pening to paſs by, was ſo delighted 
with the ſweetnels of her voice, 
that he went to her and inquired 
who ſhe was. She related to him 
how they went together into Utcos 
ladeſa in the characters of the Ca- 
poteſwara and Capoteſi; adding, 
you appeared then as Moclhe- 
ſwara, and I became Anayaſa; you 
are now Lileſwara, and I am Sami- 
Rama, but 1 ſhall be ſoon Lile- 
ſwara. Lileſwara, being under the 
influence of Maya, or worldly il- 
lufion, did not recollect any of 
theſe tranſactions; but ſuſpectin 
that the perſon he was ſpeak ing to 
might be a manifeſtation of Parvati, 
he thought it advileable to marry 
. “ 


1752) 


her; and having obtained her con- 
ſent, he ſeized her hand, and led 
her to the performance of the nup- 
tial ceremony, to the univerſal ſa- 
tisfaction of his ſubjects. Gods 
and men met to ſolemnize this 
happy union; and the celeſtial 
nymphs and heavenly quiriſters 
graced it with their preſence, Thus 
Sami-Rama aud Lileſwara com- 
menced their reign, to the general 
ſatis faction of mankind, who were 
happy under their virtuous admi- 
niſtration. | | 

« From that period the three 
worlds began to know and worſhip 
Lileſwara, who, after he had con- 
2 the univerſe, returned into 
Cuſha-duipa, Lileſwara having 
married Sami-Rama, lived con- 
ſtantly with her, and followed her 
wherever ſhe choſe to go: in 
whatever purſuits and paſtimes ſhe 
delighted, in theſe alone he took 
e thus they travelled over 

ills and through foreſts to diſtant 
countries; but at laſt returned to 
. and Sami-Rama ſee- 
ing a delightful grove near the Hra- 
dancita (or deep water), with a 
ſmall river of the ſame name, ex- 
preſſed a wiſh that he would fix the 
place of their reſidence in this beau- 
tiful ſpot, there to ſpend their days 
in pleaſure. S 

This place became famous af- 
terwards, under the name of Lila. 
ſt'han, or the place of delight, The 
water of the Hradancita 1s very 
limpid, and abounds with Camala- 
flowers, or red Lotos, 


« Sami-Rama is obviouſly the 


Semiramis of the weſtern mytho- 
logiſts, whoſe appellation is derived 
from the Sanſcrit Sami-Rameſi, or 
Iſi (Ifis) dallying in the Sami, or 
Fir-tree, The title af Sami-Ra- 
meſi is not to be found in the Pu- 
ranas; but it is more grammatical 


than the other; and it is abſolutely 
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neceſſary to ſuppoſe the word 16 
or Eſi in compoſition, in order to 
make it intelligible, _ . + 

« Diodorus- Siculus informs vs 
that ſhe was born at Aſcalon: the 
Puranas, that her firſt appearance 
in Syria was at Aſc'halana-ſt'han, 
or the place where Lileſa or Ninus 
had Aſc'halana. + 
„The defeat of Semiramis by 
Staurobates, is recorded in the Pu. 
ranas with ſtill more extrav 
circumſtances ; for Staurobates is 
obviouſly St'havara-pati, or Stha. 
wara-pati, as it is more generally 
pronounced. : 

The places of worſhip men- 
tioned in the above legends are 
Mocſheſa or Mocſna- ſt' han, Aſc'. 
hala- ſt'han or Aſc'halana - ſt' han, 
two places of the name of Lilaſt han 
or Lileſa- ſt'han, Anayaſa-devi-ſt'. 
han and Maha-bhaga-ſt'han, 

The Brahmens in the weſtern 
parts of India inſiſt that Mocſha- 
ſ'han is the preſent town of Mecca, 
The word Mocſha is always pro- 
nounced in the vulgar dialects ei- 
ther Moca or Mucta; and the au- 
thor of the Dabiſtan ſays, its an- 
cient name was Maca; we find it 
called Maco Raba, by Ptolemy, or 
Moca the great or illuſtrious, Guy 
Patin mentions a medal of Anto- 
ninus Pius with this legend, *MOK, 
IEP. AXY. ATTO.” Which he very 
properly tranſlates Moca ſacra, ins 
violabilis, ſuis utens legibus. * Moca 
the holy, the inviolable, and uſing 
© her own laws.“ This, in my hum- 
ble opinion, is applicable only to 
Mecca, or Mocſha ſt'han, which 
the Puranas deſcribe as a moſt holy 
place. The Arabian authors unar 
nimouſly confirm the truth. of the 
above legend ; and it is. ridiculous 
to apply it to an obſcure and inſig- 
nificant place in Arabia Petrea, 
called alſo Moca. It may be ob- 
jected, that it does not appear that 

Mecea 
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Necca was ever a Roman colony. 
do not believe it ever was; but at 
te fame time it is poſſible that ſome 
connection for commercial pur- 

ſes might have exiſted between 
the rulers of Mecca and the Ro- 
nans in Egypt. The learned are 
t ignorant that the Romans boaſt- 
ela little too much of their pro- 
geſs in Arabia; and even medals 
vere ſtruck with no other view, 
pparently, but to impoſe on the 
nultitude at Rome. It is unfortu- 
te that we do not meet in the Pu- 
nnas with the neceſſary data to aſ- 
certain, beyond doubt, the ſitua- 
ton of Mocſheſa. From the par- 
iculars contained in them, how- 
rer, it appears to have been ſitu- 
ted a great way to the weſtward, 
vith reſpe& to India, and not far 
tom Egypt and Ethiopia, as has 
been ſhewn in a former difſertation 
on theſe countries, in the third vo- 
ume of the Aſiatie Reſearches. 

« It is declared in the Puranas 
that Capoteſwara and his conſort 
Capoteſi, in the ſhape of two doves, 
remained there for ſome time; and 
Arabian authors inform us, that in 
the time of Mohammed, there was 
n the temple of Mecca a pigeon 
arved in wood, and another above 
lis: to deſtroy which, Moham- 
ned lifted Ali upon his ſhoulders, 
Theſe pigeons were moſt probably 
Paced there in commemoration of 
te arrival of Maha-deva and Devi, 
in the ſhape of two doves. 

The worſhip of the dove ſeems , 
o have been peculiar to India, Ara- 
bia, Syria, and Afſyria, We read of 
*miramis being fed by doves in the 
:ſert; and of her vaniſhing at laſt 
rom the fight of men, in the ſhape 
i a dove; and, according to the 
Puranas, Capoteſi, or the dove, 
was but a manifeſtation of Sami- 
ama, 


The dove ſeems to have been 


in former times the device of the 
Aſſyrian, as the eagle was of the 
Roman empire; for we read in 
Iſaias, And the inhabitants of this 
country ſhall ſay in that day, ſuch 
* was our expectation ! behold whi- 
ther we wanted to fly for help 
+ from the face of the dove; but 
* how could we have efcaped ?? . 
„ have adhered chiefly to the 


tranſlation of Tremellius, which 


appears the moſt literal, and to be 
more expreſhve of the idea which 
the prophet wiſhed to convey to the 
Jews, who wanted to fly to Egypt 
and Ethiopia, to avoid falling into 
the hands of the Aſſyrians; but 
were to be diſappointed by the fall 
of theſe two empires, | 
« All commentators have unani 

mouſly underſtood Aſſyria by the 
dove, and have tranſlated the above 
paſſage accordingly. Capoteſi, or 
the Aﬀyrian dove, was alſo men- 


tioned in a_ ſong, current in theſe. 


countries, and which ſeems to re- 
fer to ſome misfortune that had be- 
fallen the Aſſyrians. The 56th 
pſalm is directed to be ſung to the 
tune of that ſong, which was 
known to every body; and for this 
purpoſe the firſt verſe, as uſual, is 
inſerted. The dove of diſtant 
countries is now ſtruck dumb. 
The Hindus further infiſt, that 


the black ſtone in the wall of the 
Caaba is no other than the Linga 


or Phallus of Maha-deva ; and that, 
when the Caaba was rebuilt by 
Mohammed (as they affirm it to 
have been) it was placed in the 
wall, out of contempt; but the 
new converted pilgrims would not 
ive up the worſhip of the black 
ſtove ; and ſiniſtrous portents forced 
the miniſters of the new religion to 
connive at it, Arabian authors 


alſo inform us that ſtones were wor- 


ſhipped all over Arabia, particu- 


larly at Mecca ; and Al- ſnahreſtani 


ſays, 


* 
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ſays, that the temple at Mecca was 
dedicated to Zohal or Kyevun, who 
is the ſame with Saturn. The au- 
thor of the Dabiſtan declares poſi- 
tively that the Hejar al aſwad, or 
the black ſtone, was the image of 
Kyevun. Though theſe accounts 
ſomewhat differ from thoſe in the 
Puranas, yet they ſhew that this 
black ſtone was the object of an 
idolatrous worſhip from the moſt 
remote times, 

The muffulmen, in order to 
K their idolatry towards it, 

ave contrived other legends. 
Kyevun is the Chyun of ſcripture, 


alto called Remphan, which is in- 


terpreted the god of time. If fo, 
Chyun, or Kyevun, muſt be Maha- 
deva, called alſo Maha-cala : a de- 
nomination of the ſame import 
with Remphan, the Egyptians call- 
ed Horus, the lord of time; and 
Horus is the ſame with Hara, or 
Maha-deva. 

“ The reaſon of this tradition is, 
that the Sabians, who worſhipped 
the ſeven planets, ſeem to have 
conſidered Saturn as the lord of 
time, on account of the length of 
its periodical revolution; and it a 
pears from the Dabiſtan, that ſome 
ancient tribes in Perſia had con- 
trived a cycle of years, conſiſting 
of the revolution of Saturn repeat- 
edly multiplied by itſelf, 

« Aſc*hala-ſt'han, or Afc'halana- 
ſt'han, is obviouſly Aſcalon; there 
Semiramis was born, according to 


Diodorus Siculus, or, according to 


the Puranas, there ſhe made her firſt 
appearance. 

« Maha-bhaga-ſt'han is the han 
or place of Sami-Rama, in the 
character of Maha-bhaga, or the 

reat and proſperous goddeſs. This 
implies alſo that ſhe beſtowed great- 
neſs and proſperity on her votaries. 

« We cannot but ſuppoſe that 
the ſt'han of Maha-bhaga is the an- 


of Maha-bhaga, 
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cient town of Mabog, called now 
Menbigz and Menbig : the Greeks 


called it Hierapolis, or the holy ci. 
ty: it was a place of great antiqui. 
ty ; and there was a famous temple 
dedicated to the” Syrian goddeſs, 


whoſe ſtatue of gold was placed in 
the center, between thoſe of Jupj. 


ter and Juno. It had a golden dove 
on its head; hence ſome fuppoſed 
it was deſigned for Semiramis; and 
it was twice every year carried to 
the ſea-fide in proceſſion. This 


ſtatue was obviouſly that of the 
great goddeſs, or Maha- bhaga - devi, 


whoſe hiſtory is intimately connect- 


ed with that of the dove in the 
weſtern mythologiſts, as well as in 


the Puranas. 


« An ancient author thus relates 
her origin: Dicitur et Euphratis 


fluvio ovum piſcis Columba ad- 
ſediſſe dies plurimos, et exclu- 


ſiſſe deam benignam et miſericor- 
dem hominibus ad bonam vitam. 
It is related that a dove hatched 
© the egg of a fiſn, near the Eu- 
phrates, and that aſter many days 
© of incubation came forth the god. 
« defs, merciful and propitious to 
men, on whom ſhe beſtows eter- 
© nal bliſs.” © Others ſaid that fiſhes 
rolled an egg on the dry land, where 


it was hatched by a dove, after 


which appeared the Syrian goddels. 


„Her origin is thus related in 


the Puranas: The Yavanas having 
for a- long time vexed the inhabi- 
tants of Cuſha-duip, they at laſt ap- 
plied for protection to Maha-bhagz- 
devi, who had already appeared in 
that country in the characten of} 
Sami-Rama and Capoteſi, or Iſi, in 
the ſhape of a dove; they requelt- 
ed alſo that ſhe would vouchſafe to 
reſide amongſt them. The merci 


ful goddeſs granted their requeſt 
and the place where ſhe made her 


abode was called the ſt'han, or place 
6 The 
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« The Syrian name of Mabog is ed out by Atmianus, Philoſtra- 
obviouſly derived from Maha-bha- tus, &c. 


ga, This contraction is not un- 
common in the weſtern dialects, 
derived from the Sanſcrit; and 
Heſychius informs us that the 
Greeks pronounced the Hindu 
word Maha great, Mai. Mabog is 
mentioned by Pliny, where we read 
Magog: but Mr. Danville ſhews 
that it ſhould be Mabog ; I conclude, 
from ſome - manuſcript copies. 


This is alſo confirmed by its preſent - 


name, which, is to this day Manbig 
or Manbeg, . We find it alſo called 


Bambukeh (BawBuyy, Bambyce) ; | 


and in Niebuhr's Travels it 1s called 
bombadiche: I ſuppoſe for Bom- 
bakſche or Mombigz: but this is 
equally corrupted from Ma'abhaga. 
In the ſame manner we fay Bom- 
bay for Momba : and what is called 
in India Bambu or Pambu, is call- 
ed Mambu in Thibet. 

„The temple of Ma bog was fre- 


quented by all nations; and amongſt 
them were pilgrims from India, ac- 


cording to Lucian, as cited by the 
authors of the Ancient Univerſal 
Hiſtory, | 


Mabog, or Hierapolis, was call- 


ed alſo Old Ninus, or Niniveh, ac- 


cording to Ammianus Marcellinus, - 
and Philoſtratus: and there is no 


miſtake in Diodorus Siculus and 
Cteſias, when they aſſert that there 
was a town called Niniveh near the 
Euphrates, Sctipture alſo ſeems to 


place Niniveh thereabout ; for it is | 


ſaid that Rezen was between Ni- 
niveh and Calach. And the ſitua- 
tion of Rezen, called alſo Reſaina 


dy ancient authors, and Razain by - 
Aſſur is obviouſly the Iſwara of the 


the moderns, is well known, as 
vell as that of Calach on the banks 
of the Lycus, now the Zab, to the 
eaſtward of the Tigris. Niniveh, 
of courſe, muſt have been to the 
weſtward of theſe two places, and 
falls where the Old Ninus is point- 


for the 


„Two places of that name are 
mentioned in the Puranas, under 


the name of Lilaſthan, the ſt' han 


or place of Lileſa or Ninus. There 
can be no doubt, in my humble o- 
2 of their identity ; for Sami- 

ama is obviouſly Semiramis. Ni- 


nus was the ſon of Belus, and ac- 


cording to the Puranas, Lileſa 


ſprung from Baleſwara, or Baleſa; 
or both denominations, being per- 


fectly ſynonymous, are indifferently 
- uſed in the Puranas. 


« Niniveh on the Tigris ſeems |: 
to be the ſt'han of Lileſa, where 


he laid aſide the ſhape and counte- 


nance of Baleſa, and aſſumed that 


- of Lileſa. The other place of Li- 
- lefa, which Sami-Rama, delighted 


with the beauty of the ſpot, choſe 
lace of her reſidence, is 
Hierapolis, called alſo Ninus or 
Niniveh : hence we find her ſtatue 
in the temple of Maha-bhaga. It 
is ſaid to have been ſituated near a 
deep pool, or ſmall lake, called 
from that circumſtance Hradancita; 
and the pool near the temple of 
Hierapolis was deſcrived to be two 
hundred fathoms deep: Sami-Rama 
is repreſented in a moſt amiable 
light in the Puranas, as well as her 
conſort Lileſwara, or Lileſa. 

« Stephanus of Byzantium ſays 
that Ninus lived at a place called 
Telane, previous to his building 
Niniveh; but this place, I believe, is 
not mentioned by any other author. 

« Ninus is with good reaſon 
ſuppoſed to be the Aſſur of ſcrip- 
ture, who built Niniveh; and 


Puranas, with the title of Lileſ- 
wara, Lileſa, or Ninus. 'The word 
Iſwara, though generally applied to 
deities, is alſo given in the Pura» 
nas to kings; it ſignifies lord and 
ſovereign. _ 


« With 
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« With reſpe& to the monſtrous 


origin of Haleſa, and the thirty- one 


 Phalli ; my pundit, who is an aſtro- 


nomer, ſuſpects it to be an attempt 
to reconcile the courſe of the moon 
to thar of the ſun, by dividing the 
ſy nodical revolution into thirty-one 
parts, which may repreſent alſo 
three hundred and ten years. As 
this correction is now diſuſed, he 
could give me no further informa- 
tion concerning it. To the event 
related is aſcribed the origin of the 
Linga or Phallus, and of its wor- 
ſhip: it is ſaid to have ha 

pened on the banks of the Cumud- 
vati, or Euphrates; and the firſt 
Phallus, under the name of Baleſ- 


 wara-Linga, was erected on its 


banks. This is confirmed by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who ſays that Semi- 
ramis brought an obeliſk from the 


mountains of Armenia, and erect- 


ed it in the moſt conſpicuous part 
of Babylon: it was 150 feet high, 
and is reckoned, by the ſame au- 


thor, as one of the ſeven wonders 


of the world. The Jews in their 
Talmud allude to ſomething of this 
ifferent 
ſorts of earths, of which the body of 
Adam was formed, they ſay that the 
earth which compoſed his genera- 


tive parts was brought from Baby- 


lonia. 

«© The next place of worſhip is 
the ſt'han of Anayaſa-devi; this is 
obviouſly the Tegov Ts Avaucs 
(hieron tes Anaias) of Strabo, or 
the temple of the goddeſs Anaia, or 
Anaias, with its burning ſpring of 


Naphtha. They are upon a hil- 
lock, called Corcura by the an- 


cients, and now Known by the 
name of Corcoor : it is near Ker- 
kook, and to the eaſtward of the 


Tigris. To this day! it is viſited 


by pilgrims from .India; and I 
have been fortunat:? enough to 


meet with four or ikve who had 
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paid their devotions at this holy 
place. I conſulted them ſeparately 
and their accounts were as ſatisfac. 
tory as could be expected. They 
call it Juala-muc'hi, or the flam. 
ing mouth. CEEZES 

« This conflagration is minutely 
deſcribed by. Diodorus Siculus, 
who ſays, that in former times a 


monſter called Alcida, who vo- 


mited flames, appeared in Phry. 
gia; hence ſpreading along mount 
aurus, the conflagration burnt 
down all the woods, as far as In- 
dia ; then, with a retrograde courſe, 
ſwept the foreſts of mount Liban, 
and extended as far as Egypt and 
Africa: at laſt a ſtop was put to it 
by Minerva. 1 | 
The Phrygians remembered well 
this conflagration, and the flood 
which followed it; but as they 
could not. conceive that it could 
— from a benevolent god- 
dels, they transformed her into a 


monſter, called Alcida. Alcida 


however 1s an old Greek word, im- 
plying ſtrength and power, and is 
therefore ſynonymous with Saca or 
Sacta-devi, the principal form of 
Sami- Rama, an other manifeſta- 
tions of the female power of na- 
ture. | | 

Indeed the names and titles of 
moſt of the Babylonian deities are 
pure Sanſcrit ; and many of them 
are worſhipped to this day in In- 
dia, or at leaſt their legends are to 
be found in the Puranas. 

„Thus Semiramis is derived 
from Sami-Rameſi, or Sami-Ra- 
ma, and Sami-Rama-devi. 

% Militta from Militia devi, be- 
cauſe ſhe brings people together 
(Connuba). | 

« Shacka or Saca, is from the 
Sanſcrit Sacta- devi, pronounced 
Saca in the vulgar dialects: it im- 
plies ſtrength and power. 0 

« Slamba, or Salambo, is _ 
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uryamba, often pronounced Sal- 
vamba: it ſignifies the mother of 
Al: and ſhe is the magna mater of 
the weſtern mythologifs. 

« Devi is called alſo Antargati, 
or Antargata, becauſe ſhe reſides 
rithin the body, or in the heart, 
nd 8 gives ſtrength and 
courage. This is the goddeſs of 
victory in India, and they have no 
ther: it is declared in the Pura- 
nas, that ſhe was called Antraſt'hi 
a title of the ſame import with 
the former) in the foreſts of Viſha- 
b. van, on the banks of the river 
Tamaſa, in Chandra-duip: from 
Autraſt' hi the old Britons, or ra- 
ther the Romans, made Andraſte. 

« The Babylonian goddeſs was 
called alſo the Queen of Heaven; 
and to this day a form of devi, with 
the title of Svergar-radni-devi, or 
Devi, Queen' of Heaven, is wor- 
ſhipped in India. 

« Rhea is from Hriya-devi, or 
the baſhful or modeſt goddeſs, 

„% Rakh is from Raceſwara: a 
name of Lunus, from one of his 
favourite wives called Raca: it 
lgnifies alſo the full orb of the 
moon, 

“ Nabo, or Nebo, is Iſwara 
vith the title of Nava, or Naba, 
the celeſtial, | | 

« Nargal is from Anargaleſwara; 
that is, he who is independent, 

„ Adram-melech is from Ad- 
harm-eſwara; for Iſwara and Me- 
lech, in the Chaldæan language, 
are ſynonymous, 

* Adharmeſwara is thus called, 
becauſe he puniſhes thoſe who de- 
riate from the paths of juſtice and 
rectitude. 

* Anam-melech is from Anam- 
elwara, or Iſwara, who, though a- 
bove all, behaves to all with meek- 
nels and affability. 

* Nimrod is from Nima-Rudra, 


11571 
becauſe Rudra, or Maha- deva, 


gave him half of his own ſtrength. 
« Vahni-ſ{t'han, called alſo Agni- 
ſt'han, is ſaid in ſome Puranas to 
be in Cuſha-duip; and in others, 
to be on the borders of it, It in- 
cludes all the mountainous country 


from Phrygia to Herat. Vahniſt'han 


and Agniſt'han aredenominations of 
the ſame import, and ſignify the coun- 
try or ſeat of fire, from the nume- 
rous volcanoes and burning fprings 
which are to be found all along this 
extenſive range of mountains, The 
preſent Azar-Baijan is part of it, 
and may be called Vahni-than 
223 Azar, in the old Perfian, 

gnifies fire; and Baijan, a mine 
or ſpring. This information was 
2 to me by Mr. Duncan, re- 

dent of Benares, who was ſo kind 
as to conſult on this ſubject with 
Mehdi -Ali-Khan, one of the Au- 
mils of the Zemindary of Benares. 
He is a native of Khoraſſan, and 
well acquainted with the antiqui- 
ties of his own country, and of 
Iran in general. According to 
him, the principal Baijan, or ſpring 
of fire, is at a place called Baut- 
Chubeh, in Azar-Baijan. Vahni- 
ſt'han is called alſo Vahni-vyapta, 
from the immenſe quantity of fire 
collected in that country. There 
are many places of worſhip re- 
maining throughout Tran, ſtill re- 
ſorted to by devout pilgrims. The 
principal are Balk and the Pyrzum, 
near Herat ; Hinglaz, or Anclooje, 
near the ſea, and about eighty 
miles from the mouth of the In- 
dus : it is now deſerted ; but there 
remain twenty-four temples of Bha- 
vani. This place, however, is ſel- 
dom viſited, on account of the dif- 
fi culties attending the journey to it. 

„% Ganga-waz, near Congo, on 


the Perſian Gulph; another place 
where are many 
caves, 


of pilgrimage, 
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caves, with ſprings in the moun- 
tains. 
« The ſt'han of Calyana-Raya 


and Govinda-Raya, two incarna-' 


tions of Viſhnu, is in the centre of 
Buſſora, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates; and there are two ſtatues 
carefully concealed from the ſight 
of the Muſſulmans: 

« Anayaſa- devi ſt'han has been 
already mentioned; and the great 
Juala.- muc'hi is the deſignation of 
the ſprings of Naphtha, near Baku. 

& There is alſo another Hindu 


= of worſhip at Baharein (El 


tif) and another at Aſtrachan, 
where the few Hindus who live 
there worſhip the Volga, under the 
name of Surya-muc*hi-Ganga : the 
legends relating to this famous 
river are'to be found in the Pura- 
nas, and confirm the information 
of the pilgrims who have viſited 
- thefe holy places. There are ſtill 
many Hindus diſperſed through 
that immenſe country; they are 
unknown to the Muſſulmans; and 
they paſs for Guebris, as they call 
them here, or Parſis. There is now 
at Benares a Brahmen of the name 
of Devi-das, who is a native of 


Meſched ; he was introduced lately 


to my acquaintance by Mr. Dun- 
can; and he informed me that it 
was ſuppoſed there.were about 2000 
families of Hindus in Khoraſſan; 
that they called themſelves Hindi; 
and are known to the Muſſulmans 
of the country under that appella- 
tion, | 77 


« This, in my opinion, accounts 


for the whole country to the ſouth 
of the Caſpian fea, from Khoraſ- 
fan and Arrokbage, as far as the 
Black ſea, being called India by 
the ancients; and its inhabitants in 
various places Sindi : it is implicit- 
ly confirmed by the Puranas, in 
which it is ſaid that the Surya-muc'- 
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hi-Ganga, or Volga, falls into the ſez 
of Scind. The Hindus near Baku 
and at Aſtrachan, call it the New 
ſea, becauſe they ſay it did not exiſt 


formerly. They have legends a. 


bout it, which, however, my learn. 
ed friend Vidhya-nath could not find 
in the Puranas. . 

„According to the pilgrims I 
have conſulted, there are about 
twenty or thirty families of Hindus 
at Balk; and Euſebius informs us, 
that there were Hindus in Bactriana 
in his time. There are as many fa. 
milies at Gangawaz, or Congo; a- 
bout one hundred at Buſſora; and 
a few at Baharein : theſe informed 
Purana-puri, a Yoyi and famous tra- 
veller, called alſo. Urd'hwabahu, 
becauſe he always keeps his hands 


elevated above. his head, that for- 


merly they correſponded and traded 
with other Hindus on the banks of 
the river Nila, in the country of 
Miſr; and that they . had once a 
houſe or factory at Cairo; but that, 
on account of the oppreſſion of the 
Turks and the roving Arabs, there 
had -been no intercourſe between 
them for ſeveral-generations. There 
are no Hindus at Anayaſadevi, or 
Corcoor ; but they compute a large 
number in the vicinity of Baku 
and Derbend. The Shroffs at $a- 
makhi are Banyans or Hindus, ac- 
cording to the Dictionary of Com- 
merce, and of Trevoux, as cited 
in the French Encyclopedia. 
„The Cubanis who live near 
Derbend, are Hindus, as my friend 
Purana-puri was told at Baku and 
Aſtrachan, in his way to Moſcow; 
and their Brahmens are ſaid to be 
very learned ; but, as he very pro- 
perly . obſerved, this ought to be 
underſtood relatively on a compa- 
riſon with the other Hindus in 
Perſia, who are extremely ignorant. 
His relation is in a great — 
| ure 
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ure confirmed by Strahlenberg, 
who calls them Cuba and Cu- 
datein; and ſays that they live near 
Derbend, and are a diſtinct people, 
ſuppoſed to be Jews, and to ſpeak 
fill the Hebrew language. 

The Sanſcrit characters might 
afly be miſtaken for the black 
Hebrew letters by ſuperficial ob- 
ſervers, or perſons little converſant 
in ſubjects of this nature. 


« The Arani, figuratively called 


the daughter of- the Sami tree, and 
me mother of fire, is a cubic piece of 
wood about ive inches in diameter, 
with a ſmall hole in the upper part. 
A tick of the ſame ſort of wood is 
placed in this cavity, and put in mo- 
tion by a ſtring held by two men, or 
fixed to a bow. The friction ſoon 
produces fire, which is uſed for all 
religious E and alſo for 
drefling food. Every Brahmen 
ought to have an Arani; and when 
they = procure one from the 
Sami tree, Which is rather ſcarce in 
make it 


this part of India, the 
with the wood of the Afſvatt'ha, or 
Pippala tree. This is alſo a ſacred 
tree, and they diſtinguiſh two ſpe- 
cies of it; the Pippala, called 
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in the vulgar dialects Pipal, and 
the Chalat-palaſha. The leaves ef 
this laſt are larger, but the fruit is 
ſmaller, and not ſo numerous as in 
the former ſpecies. It is called 
Chalat-palaſha, from the tremulous 
motion of its leaves. It is very 
common in the hills, and the vul- 
gar name for it is Popala; from 
which I ſuppoſe is derived the La- 
tin word populus ; for it 1s cer- 
tainly the trembling poplar or Aſ- 
pen tree. 

“The feſtival of Semiramis falls 
always on the tenth day of the lu- 
nar month of Aſwina, which this 
year coincided with the fourth of 
October. On this day lamps are 
lighted in- the evening under the 
Sami tree; offerings are made of 
rice and flowers, and ſometimes 
ſtrong liquors; the votaries fin 
the praiſe of Saqi-Rama- devi an 
the Sami tree; and havin 2 
ſhi them, carry away ſome 0 
es. — of the tree, — earth 
from the roots, which they keep 
carefully in their houtes till the re- 
turn of the feſtival of Semiramis 
in the enſuing year.“ 


merci 
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LETTER on the CuLTivaT1ION of the Tzuz RauBarB, by Mx. Tno- 
MAS JONES, | 
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[From the ſixteenth Volume of the T'zansacT1ONs of the Soctery in- 
ſtituted at LonDox, for the EncouracGtmenT of ArTs, Manuzac- 


TURES, and COMMERCE. }] 


« SIR, . 3 
« IF ever the cultivation of rhu- 
1 barb in this kingdom be- 
comes ſo extenſive as to ſuperſede 


the neceſſity of its importation ;. to 


the Society for the Promotion of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
will the community be indebted for 
an advantage, the magnitude and 
importance of which cannot be too 
highly appreciated. From what- 
ever cauſe, which it is unneceſſary 
here to inveſtigate, certain it is, the 
conſumption of this valuable drug 
is increaſed, and continues to do ſo 
to a very great degree, All calcu- 
lation, from a variety of circum- 
ſtances, muſt be vague; but I do 
not think fir Willam Fordyce, in 


_ ſpeaking of the value of the impor- 


tation, is much miſtaken, when he 
eſtimates the annual amount at 
200, oool. ſterling. Whether this 
ſtatement is true to the extent or 
not, how forcibly it muſt ſtrike to 
the conviction of every one, and 
how much to be lamented, that a 
2 like England, whoſe com- 

conſequence is ſolely de- 
ndent on the induſtry of its in- 
abitants, and the productions of 


* 


its ſoil, ſnould be indebted to other 
climates, and other ſoils, for that 
which, I am more than ever 1 
ſuaded, is eongenial to its own 

«. The Society, feeling all the 
force of this obſervation, have en- 
deavoured, for a conſiderable period, 
to promote a remedy; and every 
attentive obſerver cannot fail being 
impreſſed with the wiſdom and pru- 
dence that have governed their con- 
duct. e 

Till the fact was rendered ſo 
indiſputable as to defy all contro- 
verſy, inſtead of ſtimulating the 
ſpeculative to undertakings, molt 
certainly very expenſive, and after 
all of doubtful benefit, they firlt 
confined themſelves within ſuch a 
limit, as that the requiſition appear- 
ed more like an experiment than 
any thing elſe. In time, certain 
claimants, preferring their different 
pretenſions, eſtabliſhed by actual 
experiment the practicability of the 
meaſure; and hence, with a perſe- 
verance and liberality that will ever 
redound to their honour, they nov 
ſtipulate for more extenſive perfor- 
mances, .and, beſides their honora- 


Id medal, offer this year 7 
ry gold medal, offe yea 
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handſome pecuniary reward, at the 

tion of the claimant. 1 

It would ſeem too much like 
afectation, were I, on the preſent 
occaſion; to diſclaim every idea of 
ride; 1 freely confeſs the repeated 
— of ſuch an inſtitution, and 
that perhaps I may have been, in 
ſme meaſure, inſtrumental in for-. 
warding its patriotic deſigns, are 
conſiderations calculated to influ» 
ence a mind leſs ſuſceptible of va- 
nity than 1 2 mine to be. 
Yes, Sir, in ſending you the en- 
cloſed certificate I cannot reſtrain: 
my feelings: I do experience a con- 
fiderable of pride as well as 
pleaſure, being conſcious of having 
fulfilled my pledge to the ſociety, 
and entertaining the flattering hope 
of being again honoured with its 
approbation, 


J have heard it aſked, that as 


4 
: 


the advantages have been repreſent- 


ed as ſo a nt, whence is it that 
the cultivators of rhubarb are not 
more numerous, and how it hap- 
pu that an object of ſuch obvious 

nefit ſhould ſtand in need of any 
farther encouragement ? | 

« Theſe queſtions will require no 
anſwer, when it is recollected that, 
however inviting the advantages 
may be, their diſtance alone is e- 
dough to operate as an atmoſt inſur- 
mountable obſtacle to a general cul- 
tration; but the more ſo, when it 
5 further conlidered, that after all 


they are not quite ſo certain as the - 


projector may flatter himſelf. 

Jo influence therefore the gene- 
ality, and particularly thoſe claſſes 
(who muſt be engaged in this un- 
dertaking io produce all the effect 
ve deſire, more eſpecially as in the 
preſent caſe, where the return can- 


not be either prompt or ſpeedy) to 
deviate from — habits 


and purſalog ſuoh a ſyſtem of rg- 
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wards muſt be adopted as to ſuit the 

neral diſpoſition. It was, I dare 

y, this conſideration that induced 
the varied meaſure of the ſociety 
already alluded to. They ſeem to 
have taken up the matter with the 
earneſtneſs it deſerves : and under 


their countenance I will veature to 


predict the beſt conſequences. As 
the ſubject continues to be inveſti- 
ated, the difficulties will neceflarily 
ubſide ; and the profits being ren- 


dered more ſecure, 7 undertaking 


will become ſufficiently lucrative: 
not to require any additional iacite-' 
ment. . | 

The prevailing prejudice for 
foreign commodities ſeems to me 
to be of infinitely more conſe- 
quence than any obſtacle that can 
impede its general cultivation; but 
even this, ſtrong and powerful as it 
is, ſelf-intereſt will overcome; and 
if the cultivator is eircumſpect, 
and as much as poflible endeavours 


to give Britiſh rhubarb the appear- 


ance of the foreign, and at the 
ſame time moderates: his pecuniary 
expectations, there can be little dan- 
ger of its riſing in the public eſti- 


mation. I purpoſely omit noticing 


here its medicinal qualities, as, 
from the general teſtimony, th 


are not likely to be queſtioned; all | 


accounts agreeing that rhubarb, ſo 
cultivated as to arrive at fix or ſe- 


ven years“ growth, and properly 


cured, will poſſeſs all the virtues the 
moſt ſanguine can defire. 

In this place it will be proper 
to notice what I cannot help conſi- 
dering as very material : it is, that, 
without a perſevering attention 


throughout, the ſkill of the curer 


will be exerted to very little pur- 
poſe; as I conceive all the difficul» 
ties to ariſe principally, if not en- 
tirely, from want of care and cir- 


cumſpection in the cultivator. In 
L other 
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other words, at a proper age it will 


have acquired a certain degree of 
woodinefs and ſolidity, that will be 
found greatly to facilitate this laſt 
operation: indeed, I begin to ſu- 
ſpect this to be the whole of the ſe- 
cret. Unfortunately, ſuch is the 
natural ſucculency of this plant, 
and its liableneſs to decay, as to re- 
quire an unremitting aſſiduity to 
prevent the one, in its progreſs to- 
wards the other. But as, in my 
former letters, I laid peculiar ſtreſs 
upon this point whenever it came 
under. conſideration, and having 
noticed it hereafter, it becomes un. 
neceſſary here to ſay more, than 
that perſons. will find themſelves 
miſerably deceived, if, when the 
plantation is completed, they ima- 
gine nothing more to be done than 
to wait the harveſt. In the ſame 


letters, my method of culture being 


ſo minntely deſcribed (a method 
that poſſeſſes no other recommenda- 
tion than ſimplicity), I ſhall pafs it 
over for the ſame reaſon; and, in 
the further proſecution of this fub. 
ject, avoiding repetition as much as 
is conſiſtent with plainneſs, ſhall 
content myfelf with laying before 
the ſociety a few general hints, 
which, being the refult of actual 
obſervation, may perhaps prove 
uſeful to future cultivators. | 

„ Firſt.—In the choice of a fi- 
tuation, I do not think the aſpect 
very material, provided it is not 
ſhaded too much on the ſouth or 


-  weſt;-but it muſt be obvious, the 


fmallernumber of ſurrounding trees 
the better, as the roots 'of the one 
may naturally be expected to in- 
terfere with thofe of the other. 
The indiſpenſable points are the 


depth n quality of the 
; 


foil; and if, with theſe advan- 
tages, the plantation can be placed 


in a gentle declivity, ſuch a fi- 
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tation is attempted, that the turf 


ſand plants I had the mis fortune to 


method, rather than in drills. 


tuation be ſaid” to be 
eligible. XS i: $4 WÞ4. 1 — 
* Secondly.— If the ground to 
be converted to this purpoſe is a 
greenſward, no time will be really 
oft by a little delay. Suffer a ſea. 
ſon or two to elapſe before the plan- 


may be entirely decayed, the ſoil in 
general more ameliorated, and, 
what is of more conſequence than 
theſe, the wire- worms, which al- 
ways infeſt old graſs land, more 
completely deſtroyed. Many thou- 


loſe from the depredations of this 
inſe& only; and it will be found, 
that even rats, mice, and moles, 
are not ſo much to be dreaded as 
theſe pernicious creatures. 

« Thirdly.-I would recommend 
every one, if they can, to ſow li- 
berally (I do not mean a large quan- 
tity of ſeed upon a — — of 

round, but the contrary); and as 
it is impoſſible to foretell what de- 
vaſtation may happen, from an un- 
uſually wet or ſevere winter, or 
any other cauſe, never let a ſeaſon 
be omitted, leſt a ſupply ſhould 
fail, and a ſucceſhon be loſt. 

„Provided. the weather is open, 
the deſt period is the latter end of 
February, or the beginning of 
March, for this purpoſe; and if 
the feed ſhould not vegetate in 
three weeks, let the ſowings be re- 
peated till they do. In cold ſoils a 
moderate hot - bed will be fometimes 
required, but very ſeldom, and 
ought never to be uſed but when 
abſolutely neceſſary; for thoſe 
plants will be found the ſtrongeſt 
that are raiſed in the open ground. 
J prefer ſowing in the broad · caſt 
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« Fourthly .—The nurſery- bed 
to which the plants are to be trans. 
ferred when at their proper — 
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and which comes next to be men- 


tioned, muſt be diligently attended 
to. If any one ſhould ever con- 
ſult this paper with the hope of in · 
formation, let me aſſure the in- 
quirer that more depends upon this 
circumſtance than at firſt may be 
imagined; for, ſtrange as it may 
ſeem, it is no leſs ſo than true, the 
future ſucceſs of a plant may be 


dated from its improvement in the 


nurſery-bed : hence the pains we 


beſtow upon them by conſtant wa- 


terings (for now they can ſcarcely 
have too much, if the weather is 
warm), and protecting them from 
the ravages of ſlugs and other in- 
ſects, in their preſent ſtage, will be 
amply repaid us. I have known 
roots that have thriven well now, 
arrive in three years to an equal 
ſize with others that have not ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well at the end of five. 
On this account, 8 for t- 
ed that the preceding hint reſpect- 
ing the dimenſions of the ſeed - bed 
will be attended to, and as a great 
many will oecupy but a ſmall ſpace, 
being no more than ſix or eight 
inches apart, I recommend every 
one likewiſe to plant as freely as 
they can; and, whenever a planta- 
tion is to be formed, or a vacancy 
filled up, to be ſure that the fineſt 


and moſt thrifty plants are ſelected. 


I never recollect a ſingle inſtance 
of a plant ſucceeding when it had 
loſt its principal bud. 

- « Fifthly.— Where a plantation 
does not poſſeſs. the natural advan- 
tage of being on a declivity, nar- 
rower beds, and deepened trenches, 
are among the artificial means that 
ſhould be adopted; but all ſitua- 
tions will require a greater or leſs 
proportion of care, to prevent the 
ill effects of water remaining on 
the crowns of the plants; therefore, 


When the ſeed · ſtalks are cut off, 


which ought always to be done im- 


mediately upon the witherin 


the radical leaves, they ſhoul be 
covered with mould, in the form of 
an hillock. This proceſs will an- 
ſwer two good purpoſes, that of 
throwing off the rains, and the 
trenches, by ſupplying the material, 
will always be kept well open. 

« Sixthly, — To obtain good 
merchantable rhubarb, at every op- 
portunity I have ſpared no pains to 
enforce the abſolute neceſſity of age, 
to diſcover the cauſe of its ſo 2h 
quent failure in its progreſs to- 
wards it, and to point out the 
means of prevention. That the 
former is an eſſential will appear the 
more clearly, when I add, that till 
the plants have blown, their medi- 
cal virtues ſcarcely come into exiſt« 
ence; and the latter will appear e 

ually eſſential, when I further add, 
that at the ſame period the dans 
er of decay cammences likewiſe. 
hoever attentively examines the 
growth of theſe roots, will perceive 
that their buds poſſeſs the double 
capacity, of ſerving firſt as their 
natural defence, and afterwards 
even aſũſting in their deſtruction. 
When one or more of theſe buds 
have bloomed, a cavity is formed 
in the centre of the plant, ſurround - 
ed by the reſt, into which the rain, 
if permitted, will make a lodges 
ment, to the inevitable deſtruction 
of thoſe parts that, on this account, 
year after year, become uspro- 
teſted. * | 4 

« Thoſe portions of the crown 
whence the ſeed-ſtalks ariſe, prove 
ever the moſt valuable ; and every 
ſucceeding year producing other 
ſeed-ſtalks, would add to the ſtock 
of uſeful root, if experience did-not 
tell us, that hitherto the latter have 
increaſed no faſter than the former 
have been diminiſhed,» Thus I 

| = 7” have 
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| Have ſeen much ſurpriſe expreſſed 


in letters tranſmitted to the fociety 


upon this ſubject, that upon taking 


up roots of ſeven or more years ol 


the greateſt quantity ſhould be good 


for nothing; and as the cauſe has 
never been reflected on, the only 
remedy the authors have ventured 
to recommend, is 4 more early re- 
moval, not being aware that this 


meaſure is at once deſtructive of all 


the beneficial conſequences of age. 

“ Laſtly,—Notwithſtanding our 
utmoſt care, i muſt not be expect- 
ed that ſucceſs will attend us in e- 


very inſtance; for this reaſon, eve- 


1 ſpring and autumn the plants 
hould undergo a general examina- 
tion. The young ones will preſent- 
ly diſcover their real ſituation, for 
Either their leaves will wither as faſt 
as they are produced, or their 
growth will become ſtunted : but 
with regard to the older ones, or 
thoſe that have blown, as in moſt 
Eaſes there will be found enough 
found root to produce a very luxu- 
riant foliage, their ſtate can only be 
diſcovered by prefling a finger into 
the centre of the crown ; the leaſt 
unſoundneſs will ſoon be percepti- 
ble by this means. | 

In both theſe caſes I recom- 
mend the removal of the plants, 
and the vacancies occupied with o- 
thers; for in the former much time 
will be ſaved, and the bad fituation 
of the latter, by remaining, will 
only be aggravated, while it fur- 
niſhes the cultivator with an oppor- 
tunity of examining into the occa- 
ſion of the ſeveral defects, and may 
lead to future prevention. 

» Thus, Sir, I have ſaid for the 
preſent, in a general way, every 
thing very en that the ſubject 
ſuggeſts: ſhould any one be de- 
firous of more particular informa- 
tion, beg leave to refer him to the 


4 


volumes of the Society's Trans- 
actions. A ſyſtem of culture is re- 
commended in that of laſt year, I 
hope not the leſs effective for being 
ſimple; and although its deſcription. 
may be thought rather prolix by 
the general reader, yet perhaps 
not unneceſſarily fo. by the inqui- 
ſitive, 0 
It therefore only remains for 
me to add a few words refpecting 
my own plantation. The accom- 
panying certificate, which I truſt is 
perfectly regular, will inform the 
ſoctety, that in the year 1997 I 
have added 304oto my former num- 
ber, making an aggregate-of nearly 
ooo plants. The method I pur. 
ued was exactly that already re- 
ferred to; and after this ſecond 
and more extenſive trial I confeſs 
myſelf unable to propoſe a better. 
„With this you will likewiſe re- 


ceive a ſmall quantity of cured 


rhubarb, being a part of the pro- 
duce of my plantation, commenc- 
ed under the auſpices of the ſocie- 
ty in the year 1792 and I believe, 
conſidering its age, it equals any 
they may hitherto have ſeen. My 
only motive for this, is a deſire to 
offer ſome kind of proof in ſupport 
of my pretenſions to perſeverance, 
I hope I may be permitted to ſend 
for it again, as it is all I have left, 
without a poſſibility of obtaining 
more till the next ſeaſon. 

« In concluſion, Sir, I can only 
repeat my former ſentiments, that 
the approbation of a ſociety, whoſe 
every object is for this public ad- 
vantage, muſt reflect credit upon 
every individual who is fortunate 
enough to be ſo diſtinguiſhed; I 
have been ſo happy; and. I take 
the opportunity to ſay, that this 
circumſtance I ſhall conſider, to 
the lateſt period of my life, as ho- 
nourable in the greateſt degree ; = 
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the ſame time I flatter myſelf the my warmeſt acknowledgments, and 
ſociety will do me the juſtice to be- the aſſurance that IE 1 


lieve, that each repeated inſtance 
of their favour ] eſteem as ſo ma- 
ny obligations to further and more 
important exertions. To yourſelf, 
Sir, | feel myſelf indebted for much 
politeneſs and attention on all oc- 


caſions: I hope you will accept 


| « I remain _ 
„ your much obliged 
« and very bumble ſervant, - 
+ $6 THOMAS JONES.” 
Mr. Monk, Fifb-ftreet-hill, 
February 13, 1798. 
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Manes of ReazinG and TxzaTiNG StLKworms in the Northern 
Parts of Ewrops, deſcribed in a LETTER from M. Sizvzrs, of 
BAUENHOFF, in Livonia, to Ms. More, + | 


© [From the ſame Work. . | 


« SIR, | 
EME principle that induced 

1 me to trouble you with this 
letter, will, I hope, ſerve for an a- 
pology, and gain your indulgence, 

« Not till late in this autumn 
the thirteen volumes of the Trans- 
ations of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, came to my hands, 
I peruſed them with ſo much the 
more pleaſure, as I remember, 
while in England, in my younger 
years, the firſt exiſtence and ſudden 
= of this uſeful ſociety, by the pub- 
lic ſpirit of Mr. Shipley, whoſe name 
was ever ſince reſpectable to me. 

« I dare not intrude on your 
time, ſo uſefully employed for the 
public good of your country, to 
expatiate on the many articles I 
moſt admired, but eſpecially the 
encouragement of plantations, by 
which the ſociety will be the bene- 
factor of ages to come: yet one ar- 
ticle ſtruck me, for its not anſwer- 
ing the expeRations and repeated 
laudable exertions of the ſociety; 
I mean, the cultivation' of filk and 
the mulberry-tree, an object ſo 


lians, 


4 I will venture to juſtify the 
trouble I am going to give you, 


fir, by this long letter, in ſaying. 


ſomething which may a 
ſome uſe on that ſcore. You will 
ſmile to hear a man living under 
the 58th degree of latitude, and ſo 
much to the eaſt as beyond the Bal- 
tic, ſpeak of the cultivation of the 
mulberry-tree and rearing of filk- 
worms; yet-I hope to win your in- 
dulgence, perhaps your candid ap- 
probation of ſome of my thoughts. 

any thouſands of Engliſh nobility 
and gentry travelled, rambled, even 
lived in Italy and the South of 
France; numbers of them I have 


ſeen and known there; but none 


cared to inquire about the filk- 
worm, and its pradigious work: 
amuſements chiefly took up'their 
time; of a few, antiquities, ſtatues, 
paintings, of which, be it ſaid to 
their honour, no nation has made 
ſo rich a harveſt on the hungry Ita- 
eying on the wealth of the 


Engliſh travellers. 

«© But to come to the filkworms, 
— While I ſerved, in the year 1758, 
in the Ruſſian army, in Pomerania, 

L 3 parti- 
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rtieularly near the coaſt of the 


Itic, I had the good luck, being 
quarter-maſter general of a diviſion, 
to ſhare a conſiderable corn field of 
a gentleman; this produced an ac- 
| paar with the owner ; having 
een there many plantations of mul- 
berry-trees, of both ſorts, he told 
me their uſe, and ſhewed me their 
produce. I requeſted ſome ſeeds 
of both, and the model of a ſpin- 
ning-wheel. 

“ Some of the ſeeds were ſown 
at a villa near St. Peterſburgh, be- 
longing to an uncle of mine; they 
always froze to the earth; yet in 
the following years would riſe as 
high as three or four feet, in 
ſeveral branches, and give, with 
a few larger trees in thegreen-houſe, 
Food for three thouſand filkworms, 
which gave near a pound of filk. 
But this eſſay had no followers, and 
is now no more. | 
Another part of the Pomera- 
nian ſeed was ſown next ſpring at 
my then living father's eſtate, 
where I now live, in Livonia, a- 
bout eighty- five Engliſh miles north 
of Riga. The froſts took always 
half of the year's growth. They 
were planted in a couple of borders, 
and kept under the ſheers, then 
much in uſe, as formerly in Eng- 
land. No uſe was made of the 
leaves. When I retired from pub- 
lic life, I found no more than for- 
ty · ſive trees, or rather buſhes, 
ſtanding in one row, two feet aſun- 
der; I tranſplanted every ſecond or 
third tree, by which J loſt three 
trees: I made ſucklings, and have 
more than a hundred low ſtandard 
trees by them; cuttings I never at- 
tempted, miſled by a German au- 
"thor, who aſſured me they would not 
take. 
„J wrote for ſome feeds from 
- Berlin, of the white mulberry, of 
which I had many thouſand plants: 
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being no botaniſt, I am not ſuft 


they are of the white, though th 
— leaves much more — 
and tender than my old trees. 
The ſeedlings roſe a foot in the 
firſt year, but froze to the ground; 
the next they roſe to two feet, of 
which more than a foot was loſt b 
the next winter; ſo they did the 
third year: then I tranſplanted 
them, partly in rows in beds, one 
foot aſunder, others in ſundry 
places of light middling land. I 
gave many hundreds to feveral la- 
dies, who hearing of my ſilkworms, 


were curious to have the plants. 


A lady near the town of Dorpat, 
near a hundred miles to the north» 
eaſt, rears already a couple of thou- 
ſand filkworms, and has a ſhawl 


embroidered with her own filk of 


natural colours. Thoſe planted in 
rows and beds were, after two 
years, planted for good, in differ- 
ent places,” even in the field ; of 
theſe, having no ſhelter, ſome have 
ſuffered more than thoſe which 
were protected by buildings or o- 
ther trees. Ro th 

I made no uſe of my mulber- 
ry-leaves till five years ago. Tra- 
velling in White Ruſſia, or to be 
more explicit, in the Government 
of Polotzk, on the borders of the 


river Duna, about one hundred and 


fifty miles to the eaſt of Riga, con- 


ſequently ſomewhat colder, I found 


ſome ladies ruffling cocoons, hav- 


ing, as they ſaid, no | ſpinning- 
wheel; the cocoons. were ſpun 


there the ſame ſummer. The mo- 


therof theſe ladies being from the 


ſouthern borders of former Poland, 


had brought young mulberry+trees 


from thence, which I ſaw thrive 


'very well, being ſtandard trees. of 
above fifteen feet high, and, near 
the ground, of about three inches 


They gave me A ſheet e 
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with ſome eggs; the next year 
had near three thouſand 8 
ſpinning. A German hlet 
— Berlin ſerved me 17 ma 
tion, and to make a fſpinning- 
wheel, for. my Pomeranian model 
was loſt, | I had ſuch a great call 
for cocoons, that, inſtead of near a 
pound, which I might probably 
have had, I got but ten ounces of. 
lk, taking eight or nine cocoons 
to a thread. I ſent ſome of the ſilk 
to her Imperial Majeſty, of glorious 
memory, ſhe being a great promot- 
er of all ſorts of induſtry. I re- 
ceived a | moſt gracious letter of 
thanks from her hand: I ſent like- 
wile ſome filk to the Society of 
Economy at Peterſburg, whoſe pre- 
ſident, count Anhalt, wrote to me a 
letter of thanks and approbation. 
For myſelf, I got a pair of knitted 
white filk ſtockings, having no 
loom for weaving in this neighbour- 
hood. | 
« The two following years 
about the fame number were reared, 
though more might have been ſo. 
The ſucklings of my old trees trans- 
planted, beginning to give a pretty 
deal of leaves, this year I expected 
to have had eight thouſand ; but 
being obliged to make a journey in 
the beginning of May to the ſouth - 
ern parts of Ruſka, beyond Kiovia, 
which journey took up the whole 
ſummer, the young lady I entruſt- 
ed with rearing my filkworms, full 
of eagerneſs to the purpoſe, expoſ- 
ed the ſheets with the eggs to the 
ſun too ſoon: when the leaves had 
ſcarce begun to break, overjoyed at 
the prodigious number that crept 
out, ſhe forgot my preſcription, 
counted more than fixteen thouſand 
at the third ſæinning; but the trees 
were then almoſt ; of leaves; 
ſhe could not reſolve to throw one 
half away, to fave the other; ſo 


moſt of the poor animalcula died, Sputh of 
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and ſcarce two thouſand remained; 
which yave much ſmaller cocoons 
than in the former years. I am e- 
ven in danger of loſing my old trees, 
for they ſeem weakened by being 
ſtripped too much. Moſt of my 
old trees, ' which are rather buſhes 
of about ſix, ſeven, or eight feet, 
branching from the — are of 
the black ſort, bearing very ſmall 
fruit, much ſmaller than in Eng- 
land: but thoſe I take to be white 
ones do not bear any. I fiill take 
them to be fuch, becauſe they ſuf- 
fer ſomewhat more by the froſts, 
and the little creatures eat their 
leaves more eagerly than from the 
others, | 

No inſects 1 ever remarked on 
either: the Reverend Mr. Swayne's 
remarking ſome earwigs, is a phæ- 
nomenon I never heard of in Italy, 
nor this ſummer at Kiovia, nor 
found it in any book. 

« From theſe premiſes, fir, me- 
thinks we may venture to draw the 
following outlines of what might be 
proper to come nearer to the uſeful - 
and extenſive aim of the ſociety, 

« I. That the white mulberry- 
tree is the only one that will pro- 
duce  filk. The quotation, page | 
191, in Jour tenth volume, of Mr. 
Hanway's Travels, a man of 
known veracity, I can afſure to be 
true, by what I have heard of a 
gentleman who lived many years at 
Aſtrachan, and had connexions 
with the Armenians, who are the 
principal traders with Perſia and 

erſian filk, an article increaſing 
yearly, for the uſe of the manufac- 
tures at Moſcow, The Perſian ſilk- 
worms, as thoſe in Italy and the 
ſouth of France, feed moſt certain- 
ly on the white mulberry leaves a- 
lone. This is confirmed by the in- 

genious and indefatigable Mr. Ar- 
thur Young, in his Travels in the 
rance and Lombardy, as 
L 4 quoted 


[68] 


uoted by Mr. Swayne, which I 
we read in his works; and Mr. 
Bertezen aftirms the ſame; while 
what he gives as his own opinion is 
evidently fallacious, if not ſet for- 
ward on purpoſe to miſlead, No 
doubt the worms will live on the 


black, but will not thrive, nor give 


any other but indifferent filk. I 

therefore think, that fora complete 
| eſtabliſhment and producing filk, 
this being the laudable aim of the 
ſociety, the white mulberry alone 
ſhould be. raiſed, uſing the black, 
exiſting of old in England for-its 
fruit, only as a neceſſitous nouriſh- 
ment, degrading the quality and va- 
lue of the ſilk. As a further proof 
I muſt add, that the Organzine ſilk, 
the beſt Europe produces, owes its 
excellence to the particular kind of 
white mulberry-trees, of which the 
branches are grafted on thoſe raiſed 
from ſeed. remember to have 
heard, and even read ſomewhere, 
that they get, by way of ſmuggling, 
the branches to France, to graft the 


trees in Provence, Dauphine, and 
Languedoc: premiums. will bring 


them as certainly to England. 

4 II. That the white mulberry- 
tree will thrive moſt certainly in 
England and Wales, and even in 
Scotland as far as Edinburgh, as a 
 middling ſtandard- tree. The black 
and the white will do, though this 
leſs flouriſhingly, as far as the moſt 
northen coaſts of Scotland, per- 
haps not as a ſtandard-tree, but cer- 
tainly as a large buſhy ſhrub, as 
my old trees, are here. My trees, 
from ſucklings and ſeeds, are train- 
ed as ſmall ſtandard-trees, the ſtem 
or trunk only four or three feet, 


To judge by the latitude, the white 


mulberry will thrive in Ireland as 
well as in England ; but the ſeeds 


ſhould not be taken from France 
' Tying the apparatus into the gar- 


would propoſe to get them by Stet» den, and back into the houſe, 15 an 


nor Italy, nor any warmer clime. I 


— 


TRxEATNENT of SrtKworus in Lryonra, 


ten from Po „ and 
Berlin; 3 have been aſfſi 
ſome. may be had from Koning, 
berg in Pruſſia: care muſt be taken 
to diſtinguiſh the twa ſorts. The 
white- one may be got too from 
Dreſden and Leipzig: the ſeed of 
the black in England will do for 
the northern 7 of England; but 
for Scotland I ſhould rather obtain 
them from Pomerania and Pruſſia. 
„III. That the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in plain but light garden- 
land, rather ſomewhat Ends, with 
out any dung whatever, The Rev. 
Mr. Swayne, in your tenth volume, 
. right when he attributes the 
s of W r to the dung. 
« IV. That I doubt the mode of 
2 to multiply the mulberry- 
tree, I will make, next ſpring, a 
trial in land, and in a green-houſe 
without heat; yet I think it a miſ+ 
take: but from ſeeds, the aim be- 


ing univerſal, it ſeems more eligi 


ble, eſpecially if taken from a 
northern'clime, as 
4% V. That, to all thoſe that will 
undertake ta raife filkworms, an 
exceſſive cleanlineſs ſhould be re- 
commended ; no draught of air, no 
ſmoke, qualm, damp vapour, or 
exhalation whatever, ſhould come 
near them; no fickly perſon ap: 
proach them, ' 0 
« VI. That na fun-fhioe, but 


only a temperate or broken light, 


ſhould come upon them; the heat 


of the room [ſhould be between 


twelve and fifteen of Réaumur: 
airing more than once, eſpecially 
in the morning, is neceſſary. The 
room ſhould” have ſhutters, to ſe- 
cure them from the effect of thun- 
der and lightning; conſequently 
the bringing them into the air, as 

opoſed by the Rev. Mr. Swayne, 

dare not adopt; beſides, the-car- 


yang. 


propoſed above. 
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garden plant 


eceſſary labour, requiring hands. 
The ap - is really a good one, 


eſembliag ſome I have ſeen for- 


nerly in Italy, and this laſt ſum- 
ner beyond Kiovia, at two eſtates 
of feld-marſhal count Raſoumouz- 


ty, who | has mulberry - planta- 
tons, and got this ſummer a+ 


bout twenty pounds of pretty good 


lk 3 
« VII, That the rearing of ſilk - 
yorms will take no labourer from 
the field, nor from any manufac- 
ture: it will employ only an elderly 
roman and a couple of children, 
of twelve, thirteen, or fourteen 
jears of age, the gathering of the 
laves excepted, which will employ 
one lad of fifteen ; all theſe will rear 
tiirty thouſand worms, or more, in 
the term of fix or ſeven weeks, pro- 
tucing ten pounds of ilk. 
« VIII. That for the mulberry- 
tree no good land is required, but 
fuch as will grow the moſt com- 
non trees on dry land; nay, I] will 
renture to aſſert, they will grow on 
Blackheath, on Hounſlow-heath, 
on Finchley-common, and even on 
the barren Marlborough-downs. 
To theſe hints I muſt add, for the 
further encouragement of induſtry, 
that I found, the ſummer, at Kio- 
ra, a poor tailor, a native of Up- 
per Sileſia, who having a ſmall 
touſe over againſt the mulberry- 
. by Peter the Great, 

ad having ſeen the rearing of filk- 
yorms in his native country, be- 
jan three years ago to rear ſome 
vith the leaves of that garden. 
Laſt year he delivered twenty-five 
pounds of ſilk to the director of 
the imperial garden there, who 
paid him, by order of the empreſs, 
en rubles a pound. I viſited him 


% a man of deſert: I found his 
douſe, about twenty feet ſquare, 
partitioned inta four ſmall rooms; 


u the corner of one af theſe 1 


hp 


- [16g 


found a dozen facks, of about 
three buſhels each, filled with 
large and fine cacoons as I have 
ſeen in Italy, and much finer than 
my own; of theſe this induſtrious 
man 1 ta get thirty pounds of 
ſilk. cept the men and boys he 
employed to gather the leaves, he 
had far his work to take care of his 
worms, whoſe number he rated to 
de near a hundred thouſand, no 
more help than his wife, an elderly 
waman, and three children, of 
272 thirteen, and fourteen years 


age, Jun. 
| 444. another proof how encou- 
ragement raiſed induſtry in a fimi- 
lar object, I myſt add, that in the 
Pruſſian dgqminions mulberry - trees 
were planted by order of Frederick 
William, father to Frederick II. 


A few hundreds of pounds of ith 
were made yearly. This laſt king 
negleted the object in the rl 


twelve years of his reign; the 
years 1750, 1751, and 1752, pro- 
duced together no more than one 
hundred and fifty pounds. Count 
Hertzberg got the care of it. 
Though taken up with miniſterial 
affairs, he found the object ſo inter- 
eſting, encouraged the ſame with 
ſuch zeal, gave even medals out of 
his own pocket, that an incredible 
augmentation enſued. In the year 


1794, when he died, fourteen thou- 


ſand pounds of ſilk were delivered 
into the Berlin manufacture, prove - 
ed to be Pruſſian filk. Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland would outdo them 
very ſoon, if ſteps were taken to 
procure mulberry ſeeds and planta- 
tions, and that the known public 


ſpirit of the nation would turn its 


attention to that object, and make 
it a national one. | | 
Asa third and laſt proof, per. 
mit me, fir, to add, that the late 
empreſs, hearing that ſome mulber- 
N res, plante by Peter the Great, 


Ly 


[179] 
on an iſland in the Wolga, near 
Czaritzin, were grown to a great 


height, and augmented by nature, 
the placed there a colony of Ruſ- 


+ fans, to the numher of four hun- 


dred males (the place called Ach- 
touba); gave them ten years ex- 

emption from impoſts, after which 
they were to pay their capitation 
and impoſts in filk, at ten rubles per 


pound. The firſt ribbon of the 


newly inſtituted- military order of 
St. George was of that produce; and 
though the ſame was coarſe, ſhe ſaid, 
ſmiling, ſhe never wore a finer to 
her mind. From the filkworms' 
produce, give me leave, ſir, to ſay 
a few words of a plant which feems 
to be a-kin to them; it is the 4/cle- 
pias Syriaca, mentioned in Miller's, 
Mawe's, and Abercrombie's dictio- 
naries, as a perennial plant in-Eng- 
land: I found it this ſummer in an 
apothecary's garden in Kiovia: was 
ſurpriſed to find its produce ſo 
much reſembling the ſilk; and that 
in Upper Sileſia manufacturers ex- 
iſt that cultivate this plant, and ſpin- 
ning its ſort of ſilk with cotton, 
produce a ſilky ſtuff. According 
to a calculation I have ſeen, half an 
acre will produce, in the third year, 
the value of ninety rix- dollars, and 
ſoon. Here I ſhould conclude; 
but, with a heart full of grateful 
feelings to a happy country, where 
I paſſed ſeven of my younger 
years, being attached to the Ruſ- 
ſian embaſky, I muſt aſk you a 
few queſtions, that may per- 
haps prove not unworthy the at- 
tention of your truly patriotic ſo- 
cicty. | 5 

« Ts the Pinus Cembra, or Sibe- 
rian mountain pine, or Siberian ce- 
dar, known to you? It is a very 
| fine tree in appearance, and very 
valuable by its fruit and timber; 
I find it both in Miller's, Mawe's, 
and Abercrombie's - dictionariet; 


Tzxzatuent of Stxwonus in Livowrs. 


ſea, under the name of a cedar. 


mous Wey mouth pine: its home 


third degree of latitude: near Arch 


White Sea, I have ſeen larch-trees 


that tree being in ſuch repute for 


and methinks I have ſeen it at Chet. 


The fruit grows in their pine. 

ples, in numerous ſmall ſweet her. 
nels: it is offered as a delicacy in 
every citizen's houſe in Ruſſia; but 
thoſe kernels will not do for vege. 
tation, becauſe they are dried in the 
oven to get them out of the apple, 
This tree would be an excellent 
acquiſition, for. Scotland in gene. 
ral, and for the Engliſh parks in 
particular. Its needles are longer 
and darker than thoſe of the f. 


is on the mountains that ſeparate 
Siberia from Caſan, or rather Eu- 
rope from Aſia. 

« Is the Archangel larch-tree 
known to you? All the men of 
war built at Archangel are of that 
timber. I have ſome of eight 
years old in my garden that are tif. 
teen feet high; the three laſt years 
they roſe ten feet. I am curious to 
know from whence came the ſeeds 
of larch planted-in England and in 
Scotland. I do not believe them 
at home in Scotland, becauſe in 
Ruſſia, in the government of Olou, 
formerly of Noogrod, the larch- 
tree begins to grow with the ſixty- 


angel, and on the borders of the 


that would ſerve for maſts. Should 
the Eagliſh plantations be from 
thence or America, or from the 
Alps? 557 | | 

« Why do not the Society offer 
a premium for the cultivation of 
the Weymouth pine in particular, 


E 


its ſpeedy growth; furniſhing even 
maſts to the navy? Why not for 
ſeveral timber and walnut trees, e. 
ſpecially the black with round, and 
the other with the oblong fruit? 
Why not for a number of other A. 
merican trees . 
; „ en 
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cally the P/eudo- Ara, ſo renowned 
Germany for its rapid growth as 

TH . 
" All theſe are well known in 
Frgland, as 1 fee by liſts of the 

eners who ſell plants; I know 
dem by three claſfical works in 

German ; one publiſhed at Gottin- 
zen, 1759, by Mr. Wangenbeim, 
who ſerved as captain in the Hano- 
rerian troops all the American war; 
the other, of the late profeſſor Du 
toy, who directed for many years 
te extenſive and ſucceſsful planta- 
tons of Mr. Veltheim, between 
trurvis and Magdeburg; third, 
of Mr, Burgſdorff, at Berlin, who 
has extenſive plantations 
that town, and carries on a great 
tade with American and Ger- 
man ſeeds, Theſe works would 
be worth your peruſal, if you 
ue acquainted with the German 
language, 

« To compenſate with ſomething 
the perhaps too tedious length of 
this letter, I muſt tell you, fir, 
how the public ſpirit of your re- 


ſpectful ſociety turned to the ad- 


rantage of a diſtant nation. The 
ſociety's ſpirited exertions, and 


th 


near 


1771 


bliſhed premiums, © gave the 
rſt idea and riſe to the Free E- 
conomical Society at St. Peters- 
burg, inſtituted in the year 1766. 
The late empreſs, reading the En 
liſh news · papers, bid one to explain 
to her many of the ſociety's pre- 
miums, with which ſhe was ſo 
much pleaſed, that ſoon after a ſo- 
ciety of fifieen diſtinguiſhed 
ſons united, with her approbation, 
who choſe ſoon after many mem- 
bers more, of whom I had the ho- 
nour to be of the firſt, - being then 
133 of Great Noogrod. The 
ociety exiſts, and has promoted 
many very uſeful objects; but not 
being in ſuch affluent circum- 
ſtances, by the aid of the public, 
their exertions fall ſhort of thoſe of 
the Evgliſh ſociety. * 
« This letter proves the due re- 
gard with which J am, F 
„ Six, 
« Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
M.A „ J. SIEVERS.” 
SAMUEL More, Eq. | 
Secretary to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
 nufattures, and Commerce, 
at London. 
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Exsy METHOD of CLEANING and BLEACHING Corper-PLATE IMPRES- 
STS $toNs or PrkINTS. © | , 


[Extrafted from a LeTTEeR of Sig. Gio. FapBroNt, SuBDIREcTOR and 
SUPERINTENDANT of the RoyaL CABINET of PutLosoray and NA- 
TuzaL HisToxy of his RoyaL Hicuness the Grand Doux of Tus- 

can, to Sig. Lut6i Tarcroni, at NaPLes, and inſerted in the 
ſecond Volume of Mr. N1cnotson's JourNaL of NATURAL Pur- 
LoSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, and the ArTs.] ; 


5 QINCE the happy invention 
\J of engraving in copper, 
which no doubt owes its origin to 


the revival of the art of chaſing 
and ornamenting plate, collectors 


have availed themſelves of this 
© means 


ton 


- means to accumulate and preſerve 
copies of the moſt valuable pictures 
and drawings. This object of re- 
ſearch becomes every day more pre- 
valent, and prints of the early and 
moſt celebrated maſters are now 
ſought for with the utmoſt avidity. 
Ancient prints are valuable, 
not only for their own intrinfic me- 
rits, but as monuments of the hi- 
ſtory of the art. But their ſcarcity 
renders them ſtill more valuable. 
Moſt of thoſe which are ſtill extant 
are defaced by negligence, durin 
the time of their remainin ius, 
pended againſt walls expoſed to 
ſmoke, vapour, and the excrements 
of inſects. Collectors of prints 
have not, however, ſhewn the ſame 
partiality as antiquarians for the 
_— but on the contraxy they 
have ſought and practiſed a me- 
thod of clearing prints from theſe 
impurities. 
This method conſiſts in ſimple 


waſhing with clear water, or a ley 
made of the aſhes of vine ſtalks or 
reeds, and laſtly by a long expoſure 
to the- dew. Aqua fortis is alſo 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe, but with 
- degree of riſque at leaſt equal to 


its advanta The ley diſſolves 
not only the impurities but like- 
wife the oil of the printing ink, and 
either diſcharges it totally, or leaves 
a cloudy appearance, The aqua 
fortis acts on the vegetable fibre, of 
which the paper itſelf is compoſed, 
and produces a dark colour, which 
cannot be removed by means of 
this liquid, but by an action which 


vould conſiderably injure the paper 


. -utfelf. | | 

4 6 Thediſcovery of Prieſtley, of 
the fluid erroneouſly nan:ed by him, 
but fince known by the name of 
oxygen; and the information 
have obtained from Scheele, of t 
.effe&s of its combination with mu- 
riatic acid, have led Berthollet to 


Marnop of CLEANING Barts,” 


the uſeful application of its pro, 
perties to the act of bleaching 
cloths, Chaptal to that of bleach: 
ing prints and books, and Giobert 
fo the art of painting, But the 
method of making this. preparation 
is too inconvenient for a mere ama. 
teur and collector of prints, and 
the oxygenated muriatic acid is not 
yet to be purchaſed ready prepared 
in Italy. It may not, therefore, be 
en to deſcribe an eaſy 
method of effefting this purpoſe 
without the difteulttes of chemica 
proceſſes, and within the ability e 
any perſon to perform. N 
It is known that oxygen is ab. 


-undantly contained in the combi. 


nations called metallic  calces, 
though in a ſtate of inactivity; and 
it is equally well aſcertained, that 
theſe ſubſtances have a very ſtrong 
attraction for it, On the other 
hand it is a fact, that ſome of the 
metallic calces of very moderat 
price are capable of eafily yielding 
the whole ar the greateſt proportion 
of this conſtituent part. Manga- 
neſe is not very well ape bo 
this purpoſe; but migium is much 
better, Nothing more 1s required 
to be done, but to provide a certain 
quantity of the common muriatic 
acid, for example, three ounces, in 


a glaſs bottle, with a ground ſtop- 


per, of fuch a capacity that ĩt may 
only half full. Half an ounce 
of minium muſt then be added; 
immediately after which the ſtopper 
is to be put in, and the bottle ſet 
in a cold and dark place. The beat, 
which ſoon becomes; perceptible, 
ſhews the beginning of the new 


combination The minium aban- 


dons the greateſt part of its oxygen 
with which the fluid remains im- 


- pregnated, at the ſame time that it 
acquires a fine galden yellow, and 
emits the deteſtable ſmell of ox 


genated muriatic acid, It contal 
3 : 2 
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\inall portion of mariate of lead; 


ory to be obſerved, that the 
witle muſt be ſtrong; and the ſtops» 
er not too firmly fixed, other wiſe 
tie ative elaſtic vapor might burſt 
i, The method of. uſing this pre- 

ed acid is as follows: | 
Provide 'a ſufficiently large 
jkte of glaſs, upon which: one or 
nore prints may be - ſeparately 
d out. Near the edges let 
be raiſed a border of ſoft 
vhite wax half an inch high, ad - 
ting well to the glaſs, and flat at 
w. In this kind of trough the 
print is to de placed in a bath of 
en urine, or water containing a 
ſmall quantity of ox gall, and kept 
n this ſituation for three or four 
hours, The fluid is then to be de- 
anted off, and pure warm water 
yured on, which muſt be changed 
gery three or four hours until it 
paſes limpid and clear. The im- 
purities are ſometimes of a reſinous 
uture, and refiſt the action of 
pure water. When this is the caſe 
ue waſhed print muſt be left to 


—_ 
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dot this is not at all noxious in the 
ublequent proceſs. It is alſo ne · 
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dry; and alcohol is then to be pour- 
ed on and left for a time. After 
the print is thus cleaned, and all the 

moiſture drained off, the muriatic- 
acid prepared with minium * is to 
be poured on in ſufficient quantity 
to cover the print; immediately at- 
ter which another plate of glaſs is 
to be laid in contact with the rim 
of wax, in order te prevent the in- 
convenient exhalation of the oxy- 
genated acid. In this ſituation the 
yelloweſt print will be ſeen to reco- 
ver its original whiteneſs in a very 
ſhort time. One or two hours are 
ſufficient to produce the defired 
effect; but the priut will receive no 
injury if it be left in the acid for a 
whole night. Nothing more is ne- 
ceſſary to complete the work, than 
to decant off the remaining acid, 
and waſh away every trace of aci- 


dity by repeated affuſions of pure 
water. The print being thea left 
to dry (in the ſun if poſſible) 


will be found white, clear, firm, 
and in no reſpect damaged either 
in the texture of the paper or the 
ou and appearance of the imprei- 

nn? | 54 
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this is the fine. colour we ſee in 
Smyrna cotton-yarn. I have heard 
five thouſand pounds was given, in 
England, for this ſecret.” 

I have ſeen practiſed a method 


"ll then take the madder dye: and of filtering water by aſcenſion, which 


of the 
tad may weaken the corroſive action of the acid on the paper; but I ſhould be diſpoſed to 


$, in WF 
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ma * 

ws Selected from Exox's Survev.of the Tusk isn Eurfax.] 

led ; . ; n 

= 1 at Smyrna is dyed 

. with madder in the follo w- 

cat, ig manner: The cotton is boiled 

ble. mild alkali, and then in com- 

new don olive oil; being cleaned, it 

an- 

gen | | 

im- As I have not repeated this proceſs, I cannot eſtimate how far the preſence 
it 

25 *ecommend a previous dilution of the acid with water, 


biking his firſt trials with an old print of av value. N. 


| Whoever uſes this proceſs will of 
tourſe make himſelf maſter of the proportion of water required to dilute the acid, by 


is 


\ 


\ 
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[274]. | 
zs much ſuperior to our filtering 4 To make it, they put to x x 
ſtones, or other methods bydeſcent, milk made hot over fire ſome k 


in which, in time, particles of the old leban (or yaourt). In a fe; 
ſtone, or the finer ſand, make a hours, more or leſs, accordin 


d 
paige along with the water. the temperature of the air, % by th 
They make two wells, from comes curdled of an uniform-con b 
five to ten feet, or any depth, at a ſiſtence, and a moſt pleaſant acid; t 
ſmall diſtance, which have a com- the cream is in great part ſeparated, f 
munication at bottom. The ſepa- leaving the curd light and ſemi. ( 
ration muſt be of clay well beaten, tranſparent. The whey is much 
or of other ſubſtances impervious leſs ſubject to ſeparate than in 0 
to water. The two wells are then curds made with rennet with us, 0 
filled with ſand and gravel. The for the purpoſe of making cheeſe, 
opening of that into which the wa- < Yaourt has this ſingular qua. ul 
ter to be filtered is to run, muſt be lity, that left to ſtand it becomes th 
ſomewhat higher than that into daily ſourer, and at'laſt dries, with 1 
which the water is to aſcend, out having entered into the putridi 0 
and this muſt not have ſand quite fermentation. In this ſtate it ial i 
up to its brim, that there may preſerved. in bags, and in appear- ! 
de room for the filtered water, or it ance reſembles preſſed curds after ' 
may, by a ſpout, run into a veſſel they have been broken by the hand. me 
placed for that purpoſe. The great- This dry yaqurt, mixed with water, 
er the difference is between the becomes a fine cooling food or 
height of the two wells, the faſter drink, of excellent ſervice in fe. le 
the water will filter; but the leſs it vers of the inflammatory or putrid th 
is the better, provided a ſufficient kind. It ſeems to have none of le 
13 of water be ſupplied by thoſe qualities which make milk 
"LP | improper in fevers. Freſh yaourt i 
« This may be practiſed in a a great article of food among the = 
.caſk, tub, jar, or other veſſel. The natives, and Europeans ſoon be- "n 
water may be conveyed to the bot- come fond of it. Or 
Im by a pipe, the lower end hav- > No other acid will make thei et 
ing a ſpunge in it, or the pipe may ſame kind of curd: all that haven pi 
be filled with coarſe ſand. been tried, after the acid fermenta- tai 
« It is evident that all ſuch par- tion is over, become putrid. Ini e. 
ticles, which by their gravity are Ruſſia they put their milk in pots ini vi 
carried down in filtration by de- an oven, and let it ſtand till it be- dt 
| ſcent, will not riſe with the water comes ſour, and this they uſe as an 
in filtration by aſcenſion. This article of food in that ſtate, or ny *" 
» might be practiſed on board ſhips make cheeſe of it, but it has none n 
j at little expence. | | of the qualities of yaourt, though, not 
« The Arabians and the Turks when it is new, it has much of the 6 
have a preparation of milk, which taſte. Perhaps new milk curdled the 
has ſimilar qualities to the ku- with ſour milk, and that again l. 
miſs * of the Kalmuks: by the uſed as a ferment, and the fame «: 
firſt it is called leban, by the Turks proceſs continued, might, in time, ©, 
yaourt. | FIT acquire the qualities of yaourt - 
Br ke 19h e 
* For the method of preparing kumiſs, or koumiſs, with its uſe in medicine, fee 110888 ry. 
New Annual Regiſter for the year 1786, p. [133.] a var 
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lich never dan be made in Tur- 


ey without ſome old yaourt. 

« They give no rational account 
wow it was firſt made; ſome of 
dem told me an angel taught A- 
ham how to — and others, 
tat an angel brought a pu of it to 
fzar, which was the firſt yaourt 
lor leban). 

« It merits attention as a deli- 
cous article of food, and as a me- 
deine.“ | 

« The butter, which is moſtly 
ied in Conſtantinople, comes from 
the Crim and the Kuban. They 
& not ſalt it, but melt it = large 
copper pans over a very flow fire, 
ind ſcum off what riſes; it will 
then preſerve ſweet a long time if 
the butter was freſh when it was 
nelted. We preſerve butter moſt- 
by ſalting. I have had butter, 
rich when freſh was melted and 
cummed in the Tartar manner, and 
ten ſalted in our manner, which 
lept two years good and fine taſted. 
Waſhing does not ſo effectually free 
butter from the curd and butter- 
nilk, which it is neceſſary to do, 
n order to preſerve it, as boilin 
melting; when then ſalt is add- 
el to prevent the pure butyrous 
pit from growing rancid, we cer- 
tinly have the beſt proceſs for pre- 
bug butter. The melting or 
boiling, if done with care, does 
tot diſcolour or injure the taſte. 

« To the lovers of coffee, a few 
tmarks on the Turkiſh manner of 
making it, in the beſt way, may 
tot be unacceptable. 

„Coffee, to be good, muſt ei- 


ther be ground to an almoſt impal- 


able powder, or it muſt be pound- 
« 25 the Turks do, in an iron mor- 
a, with a heavy peſtle. The 
Turks firſt put'the coffee dry into 
te coffee · pot, and ſet it over a ve- 
y flow fire, or embers, till it is 
Wrm, and ſends forth a fragrant 


[375] 
ſmell, ſhaking it-often; theri from 


another pot they pour om it boiling 


water (or rather water in which the 
grounds of the laſt made coffee had 
been boiled; - and ſet to become 
clear); they then hold it a little 
longer over the fire, till there is on 
its top a white froth like cream, 
but it muſt not boil, but only riſe 
gently; it is then poured back- 
wards and forwards two or three 
times, from one pot into another, 
and it ſoon becomes clear; they, 
however, often drink it quite thick. 
Some put in a ſpoonfull of cold 
water to make it clear ſooner, or 
lay a cloth dipt in cold water on the 
top of the pot. 

+ The reaſon why our Weſt In- 
dia coffee is not ſo good as the Ve- 
men coffee is, that on account of 
the climate it is never ſuffered to 


hang on the trees till it is perfectly 
ripe; and in the voyage it acquires 


a taſte from the bad air in the hold 
of the ſhip. This may be reme- 
died in Italy, by expoſing it to the 
ſun two or three months: with us, 
bolling water ſhould be poured on 
it, and let to ſtand till it is cold, 
then it muſt be waſhed with other 
cold water, and, laſtly, dried in an 
oven. Thus 2 it will be 
nearly as good as the beſt Turkey 
coffee. It ſhould be roaſted in an 
open earthen or iron pan, and: the 
ſlower it is roaſted the better. As 
often as it crackles it muſt be taken 
off the fire. The Turks often roaſt 
in in a baker's oven while it is 
heating. 
6 The preſervation of yeaſt 
having been a ſubje& of much re- 
ſearch in this country, the follow- 
ing particulars may perhaps deſerve 
attention, On the coaſt of Perſia 
my bread was made, in the Engliſh 
manner, of good wheat flower, and 
with the yeaſt generally uſed there. 
It is thus prepared: take a ſmall 
| — 


# 


ts Use Econckicar fror MA Tau: 
In this cold climate, eſpecially at a 


tea-cup or wine · glaſs full of ſplit or 


bruiſed peaſe, pour on it a pint of 


boiling water, and ſet the whole in 


a veſſel all night on the hearth, or 


2 other warm place; the water 
will have a froth on its top next 
morning, and will be good ycaſt. 


' 


| 


cold ſeaſon; it ſhould ſtand lon 
to ferment, — twenty-four of 
forty-eight hours. 

tity made me as much bread as twg 
ſixpenny loaves, the quality of 
which was very good and light,” 


- POETRY. 


he above quan-' 
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By Hexzy James Pre, Esq, Porr Lavazar. 


| J. 


WEN genial Zephyr's balmy wing 
Fans with ſoft plume the flowery vale, 
Each tender ſcion of the ſpring 

Expanding owns the foſtering gale, * 
And ſmiles each ſunny glade around, 
With vegetable beauty crown'd ; 
But when the whirlwinds of the north 
Burſt in tempeſtuous vengeance forth, 
Before the thunder of the ſtorm | 
Each ſpreading tree of weaker form . 
Or bends to earth, or lies reclin'd, 
Torn by the fury of the wind; , 
Then proudly mid the quivering ſhade _ 
Stands the firm oak in native ſtrength array'd, 
Waves high his giant branches, and defies 
The elemental war that rends the ſkies. 


- 


„II. 


Deep-rooted in this kindred ſoil, 
So Freedom here through many an age 
Has mock'd Ambition's fruitleſs toil, - 
And Treaſon's wiles, and Faction's rage; 
And as the ſtormy ruin paſs'd 
Which Anarchy's rude breath had blown, 
While Europe, bending to the blaſt, 
Beholds her faireſt realms o*erthrown ; 


Alone Britannia's happy iſle, 

Bleſs'd by a patriot Monarch's ſmile, _ 

Amid ſurrounding ſtorms uniajur'd ſtands G 

Nor dreads the tempeſt's force that waſtes her neighbour lands. 
$ M III. But 


When lo! imperial GEORGE commands 


rn. 


III. 


But ſee! along the darkling main 
The gathering clouds malignant lour, 
And, ſpreading o'er our blue domain, 
Againſt our ſhores their thunders pour; 
While treach'rous friends and daring foes 
Around in horrid compact cloſe ;— 
Their {warming barks portentous ſhade | 
With crowded ſails the watery glade; 


Ruſh to the waves Britannia's veteran bands 

Unnumber'd hoſts uſurp in vain 

Dominion o'er his briny reign ; 

His fleets their monarch's right proclaim 5 

With brazen throat, with breath of flame: 

And captive in his ports their ſquadrons ride. 

Or _— their ſhatter'd wrecks deep whelm'd beneath thy 
tide. 


IV. 


From ſhore to ſhore, from pole to pole, 

Where'er wide Ocean's billows roll, 

From holy Ganges” tepid wave 

To ſeas that ifles Atlantic lave; 

From hoary Greenland's frozen lands 

To burning Libya's golden ſands, 

Aloft the Britiſh enſign flies 

In folds triumphant to the ſkies; 

While to the notes that hail'd the iſle 
Emerging from its parent main, 

The ſacred Muſe with raptur'd ſmile 
Reſponſive pours the exulting ſtrain 

% Rule, Britannia! rule the waves, 

« Britons never will be ſlaves.” 


* 


The STORM, an Ove. / 


From Dr. Dzaxe's LIT EAR Y Hovxs,] 


EARD ye the whirlwind's flight ſublime, 
Swift as the rung wing of Time? 
The Dæmon rag'd aloud | 
Vaunting he rear'd his giant form, 
And tower'd amid the gath'ring ſtorm, 
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Borne on a murky cloud; | 
Vaſt horror ſhook the dome of heav'n, 
As *neath him far with fury driv'n, 
The viewleſs depths of air, 

Stern o'er the ſtruggling globe he paſt, 
While pauſing Nature ſhrank aghaſt, 
And thro? the troubled gloom wild yell'd the fiend Deſpair, 
Servant of God! deſtructive power! a 
Whilſt due to wrath the direfal hour, 

Thou warn'ſt a guilty world, x 

When burſts to vengeance heav'n's bleſt fire, - 
When lightens fierce the Almighty's ire, 

On fin-ſtruck nations hurl'd ; 

Thy terrors load my trembling ſhell, 

Dread as the madd'ning tones that ſwell 

O'er yonder bleak domain, 

Where heaves thy deep, inceſſant roar, 

That ſhakes the ſnow-topt mountain hoar, g 
And with reſiſtleſs ruin ſtrews th' affrighted plain. | | 


— 


Ah! what of hope's delicious ray, 
As flow the pilgrim takes his way, 
Shall ſooth his Baking ſoul, 
As round him forms infernal riſe, 
Of ghaſtly hue, whoſe hideous cries 
Thro' the vext æther roll, 
And mingling in each ſurf-worn cave, 
Fell ſpirits from the murderer's grave 
The deed of horror hail ? | 
Saw ye the redd'ning meteor gleam? 
Heard ye, with harſh and hollow ſcream, 
Far o'er the dim cold ſea the birds of ocean wail ? 


Fierce o'er the darkly-heaving waves, 
The ſtorm with boundleſs fury raves, 
The ſailor ſtarts aghaſt, 
His helm, to ruthleſs vengeance giv'n, 
O'er the vaſt ſurge ſpeeds idly driv'n, 
As =_—_ the hurrying blaſt ; 
Ceaſe, Emma, ceaſe to hope in vain, 
Thou ne'er wilt view thy ford again, 
He never ſhall return | 
Pale on the deſert ſhore he lies! þ ; 
No wife belov'd to cloſe his eyes, 
No friend in pitying tones his wave<drench'd limbs to mourn! 


Hark l how the rough winds madd'ning ſweep 


Bare the broad earth, and drifting deep tO 
M 2 75 . + 
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The boreal deluge raiſe ! 


Here mountains ſhoot their wreath-tipt heads, 
Here lo! far ſunk, the valley ſpreads _ 
Her drear, her wild'ring maze! 

O come, let 's brave the northern blaſt, 

Let's mark ſtupendous nature caſt 
In many a form ſublime. 

T care not if, where Hecla towers, 
Where wrapt in tempeſts winter lowers 


Stern on her ice-clad throne, I trace the hoary clime. 


Protect me heav'n! *neath yon huge drift, 
Where to the clouds the wild winds lift: 
The waſte in horror pil'd, 
See, where yon ſbiv'ring female lies! 

| Lo! on her fainting boſom dies 
Cald, cold, her infant child! : 

Daughter of woe! then doubly dear! 
O'er thy ſad fate how many a tear 
The hapleſs mother ſhed ! 
And muſt we, cried ſhe, muſt we part ? 
Then claſp'd thee to her ſludd'ring heart, 

Whilſt in convulſive ſighs thy little ſpirit fled, 


co thou, who rub'ſt the fleeting year, 
Who giv'ſt to roll the varied ſphere 
Amid the vaſt of heav'n, | 
Now, Father, bend thine awful ear! 
O bleſs me with a parent's care, 
To thy protection giv'n ; 
Whether on ocean's boſom thrown, 


» 


Or plung'd where ſnow-clad mountains frown, |. 


If thou my hallow'd guide, 

| J heed not, let the tempeſt roar, 
Let havoc and wild winter hoar, - 
And terror's giant form the dark-brow'd whirlwind ride. 


% 


Abpnkss of the GLacitts Goppess to Dr, DaRwIx. 


{From the ſecond Volume of Miſs Wir II aus's TovxinSwirzzzrAxp.] 


% 


HILE o'er the Alpine cliff J muſing ſtray'd, 
And gaz'd on nature, in her charms ſevere, 
The laſt ſoft beam of parting day diſplay'd 
The Glacier-Goddeſs, on her cryſtal ſphere, ® Her 
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Her ſledgy- car, with ſparkling froſt- work bright, 
O'er the pellucid ice her ſnow - birds drew, 

And on her fleecy robe refracted light 
The full-blown roſe's vermeil colours threw. 


Slow as the graceful lifts her miſty veil, 
Indignant griet her mournful glance expreſt, 


And thus, in falt'ring tones, the veſtal pale, 
Breath'd the deep ſorrows of her beating breaſt, 


Native of that green iſle, where Darwin waves 


His magic wand o'er Nature's vernal reign, 


„Fer airy eſſence, and her central caves, 
„Her fires electric, and her Nereid train. 


„Go, tell him, ſtranger, had his muſe explor'd 
„My realms, new marvels had enchained her eye; 
« Go, tell him, in my ſunleſs fanes are ſtor'd 
« Treaſures no vulgar glance ſhall eber deſcry. 


« Ye nymphs of fire! around your glowing brows 
„% What laviſh wreathes your poet loves to twine! 

% Know, partial bard ! philoſophy allows 
© That one bright chaplet might belong to mine. 


« Ah, why a veſtal to a © fiend' transform, 
„Bid to my ſteeps thy glitt'ring bands repair, 

“Direct with cruel aim their arrowy ſtorm, 
© And chain a goddeſs to the northern bear?? 


« Stay thy raſh ſteps! my potent hand impels 
„The ruſhing avalanche to gulphs below! 

&« [ can transfix thee numb'd, in icy cells, 
« Or ſhroud thee in unfathom'd folds of ſnow ! 


« Come not in hoſtile garb !—with ſofter art, 
„With dearer power, my yielding ſpirit ſeize, 
„Wake thy rich lyre, and melt my gelid heart 
„With incenſe ſweeter than the weſtern breeze, 


« Thy muſe ſhall mount my Lammer-Geyer's wing, 
« Paſs o'er my untrod heights, with daring courſe, 

« While the cold genii of each new-born ſpring 
« For thee unlock the river's viewleſs ſource, 


« For thee my ſylphs, with tender care, ſhall niark 
« The printleſs pathway of the ſecret rills, 
« Anggght with lambent ray the eaverns dark 


& Where chemic nature myſtic wealth diſtills, 
* N 3 : - «& F or 
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« Far thee my ſylphs in diſtant lands ſhall trace, 
6 Where, far diffuſed, my vivifying powers 

«© Awake, ungrateful bard, in bluſhing grace, 
« To life and love, awake thy wedded flowers. 


& For thee—but ah, my penſive form he flies 
« For nymphs of golden locks, and florid hue ! 
« No charms have ſnow- white tints, or azure eyes.“ 
She wept, and, folded in a cloud, withdrew. 


Rrrrrcrioxs on a Visrr to the Village of Mazyzzv and its Mou, 
1 r | 


[From MaLyezN, a Poem, by Luxe Book kx, LL. P.] 


APPY, inchanting village] if thou know'ſt | 
Thy own true happineſs, — What precious gifts 
Shower'd by indulgent Heaven, —- what ample ſtores 
Do other regions boaſt, that are not thine? — 
Grateful, with Iſrael's ſeer, mayſt thou exclaim, 
« How bleſs'd, how greatly bleſs'd, theſe favour'd ſcenes 
« With Nature's choiceſt, bounty 4 heaven's ſoft dew, 
« And yon wide rolling river, couching deep 
„„ Within its cavern'd banks! how bleſs'd with fruits 
« Ripen'd by temperate ſuns and fed with ſhowers 
« Sent by the Moon propitious ! O how bleſs'd 
« With treaſures from the ancient mountains, high 
« Lifting their ſummits, and eternal hills, | 
« Where fleecy rangers paſture, and whence flow 
« Streams, ſalutary ſtreams, to bleſs mankind !”? . 


As erſt, from Piſgah's tap, that holy ſeer 
The promis'd Canaan's fruitful plains ſurvey'd, 
- Look thou, inhabitant of Malvern ! round, 
Weſtward, or north, or ſouth, or now where eaſt 
Blazes with ſolar glory, look and praiſe go 
Nature's beneficent almighty Lord, 
Whoſe power a ſcene fo beauteous could create, 
Whoſe goodneſs made a ſcene ſo beauteous thine, 


Ye mountains nobly prominent! from far 
Seen by your poet, — daily ſeen with joy— 
Tho? vaſty proſpets—t&en to Cambria's hills, 
He boaſts, and tho” his comprehenſive view 
Be richly graced with Nature's rival charms, 
Water, and wood, and hill, and many a fane 
With tower or ſpire, — you chiefly he admires, 
Sublimely riſing like the giant-clouds ® 
Which eve aſſembles in the weſtern ſky, _ 

| | en 
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When day's bright monarch, curtain'd round with gold, 
His other hemiſphere retires to bleſs. | 

As Athos o'er th Ægean ſea, I mark 

You, o'er the champaign, rear your ſhadowing form 
Trregularly huge, auguſt, and high: 

Maſs piPd on maſs, and rock on ponderous rock, 

In Alpine majeſty, your lofty brows . 
Sometimes dark frowning, and anon ſerene, 

Wrapt now in clouds inviſible, and now 
Glowing with golden ſunſhine ; now mid-way 

Broad nebulous zone engirds you, like the belt 

oh Of that reſplendent ſtar whoſe mighty orb, 

Rolling thro' boundleſs ſpace, the mine of night 

Illumines ; in his never- ceaſing courſe 

Attended by his moons of fainter light, 


Not diſtant now, ye mountains! I admire 
Your form ſtupendous ; but (oft wiſh'd) approach 
Early, while yet the noiſeleſs village ſleeps, 

To gain your ſummit; ſeaſon fit to rife 

Above the level plain ſo high in air, 

No burning ſun now vapours grey exhales 

From humid meads, enveloping the view : 

No winds yon cottage chimney's curling ſmoke 
Diſperſe, ſcarce e' en diſturb, The ſlender ſtems 
Of hare bells blue are motionleſs and ftill ; 

The thiſtle-down aſſumes its filvery wing, 

As if to wanton with the morning breeze, 

But to the ground, unbuoyant, ſoon deſcends. 
Tranquillity the elements pervades, 

And harmony the woods. No cloud obſcures 
The wide horizon's undulating line, 
Where join'd ſeem earth and tiers azure miſt 

Veils the ſoft landſcape melting into light. 

— This winding path, cloſe cropt by nibbling ſheep 

(0 end the ſummit)—now my ſteps purſue. - 

eep earthward bent the eye, - forbearance wiſe, 
Diminiſhing, by no impatient gaze, 

Its pleas'd aſtoniſhment when Eaten burſts 5 

The full, the wide circumference on its view. 

— When ſhall forbearance ceaſe ? - my beating heart 
Pants, like an eager ſteed, for liberty, 

When ſounds the trump, to ruſh iuto the war.— 

Nou level treads. the foot - the ſummit 's gain'd — 

GREAT Gor of Nartvure !—the/e thy glorious works . 

* ALMIGHTY ! thine this univerſal frame ““ 


Say, who from theſe atrial heights can view 
A ſcene ſo vaſt, ſo various, and fo grand 


Woods, hills, incloſures, valleys, brooks, and fields— _ 
M 4 Unwarm'd 


* 
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Unwarm'd by Ecſtacy's celeſtial fire? 


Not, ſurely, that poor worm who proudly rr 


Deny the dread Supreme. Hail, proſpect fair! 
Replete with Deity ! that preacheſt more 
Than human tongue can, preach, ſave on one theme, 


. (Fall'n man thro' grace reſtor'd) of power divine, 


Of goodneſs, mercy, wiſdom infinite, 

Enkindling rapture in th* adoring mind! 

— Here viſion roams unwearied, ſweetly woo'd 

By nature's thouſand charms ;—nor reſting finds, 
Nor reſting needs, the gladly-roving eye. 


So wanders freely o'er ſome gay parterre tap 


The bee melliferous,—on each fav'rite flower 
That tempts his ſtay—alighting ; yet with none 


E'er tarrying long 1 from honeyſuckle ſweet = 


To ſweeter roſe the vagrant pilferer flies ; 


Mousincs 


And thence to where ſyringa's luſcious bloom 
Loads the mild zephyrs, or where lilac blends 
Its purple with laburnum's golden pride. 


HiLLs, early in the Morning of WRITMON DAV. 


[From MaLvern HiLrs, a Poem, by Jos rn GorTLE.] 


OW on the beacon's towering head I ſtand !. 

The radiant ſun$uſt peeps o'er yonder hill 
In filent grandeur, whilſt the neighbouring land, 
Like Ocean, drinks the ſplendor of the morn— , 
One maſs of glory.” Now the laſt faint ſtar 


- Withdraws its timid ray, and flow the moon 


Sinks ſhadowy in the weſtern hemiſphere. 
Beneath my feet, down the dark, mountain's fide, 
The clouds are troubled ! now diffalve they faſt ! 
A fairy viſion ! whilſt the early lark 

Up through their baſom mounts moſt merrily, 


On what a luxury do they poſſeſs 
Who, riſing with the morn, taſle its firſt ſweets ! 
The breeze that waves the long graſs to and fro, 
While yet the dew of heaven hangs thick upon it, 
Gives health, and raiſes the unfetter'd mind 
To loftieſt meditation. Day returns, 

And Nature, from a tranſient reſt, aſſumes 

Her wonted form, and ſeems to look more pleas'd 
For being ſeen. *Tis well to contemplate 

On Providence, whoſe eye encircles all. 
Parent and guardian of creation round ! 


on arriving at, and quitting, the Suuuir of the Maryzzy 


1 I 
The elephant on thee depends for food, 


And all the intermediate train of ſnapes 

| Down to the mite ; and beings, ſmaller ſtill, 
Poſſeſt of parts peculiar. and complete, 

To whom the mite appears an elephant! 

All on our common Father call for bread! 

Learn it, aſtoniſn'd earth] ſhout it, oh Heaven! 
He hears them all! 


| 8 How little do we know. 
Of this fair heritage! this wondrous world ! 
How little of — ſublimeſt knowledge! 
And of that little what is blindly loſt 
By him who.waſtes his hours in drowſineſs ! 
When in the grave we ſhall have ſleep enough! 
Befits us now to do the work of day 
A night js coming. 


2 Tho? man's ſearching eye 

Hath pierc'd the ethereal vault where planets roll 
The eternal eourſe, and ſuns their ſteady fires 
On other worlds beſtow. ; ſeen the vaſt orbs 
That tremble in the immeaſurable void ; 

Yet theſe ſmall things are loſt in littleneſs, 

A drop of water to the boundleſs deep ! 
Compar'd with Deity's unnumber'd works, 
Scatter'd beyond the utmoſt verge of fight, 
Where ſtars far diſtant never light exchange, 
And never comets in their wide career 
Blend their faint beams, 


— pas Moſt thankful be our hearts, 
That not to ſearch the vaſt profound of ſpace 
Reaſon requires to ſee the almighty power 
This world, this land, this ſpot, an endleſs ſource, 
Of meditation offers, where the eye, 
In every blade of graſs, may view the God 
Who form'd the univerſe, 


| How bright the ſcene! 
Now the low cots appear, the diſtant hills, 
The fertile plains, far ſtretch'd on every ſide ; 
Whilſt all the vaſt variety of forms 
In yonder ſunny vale, 3 and fair, 
O' erpower my raviſh'd ſenſes, What a ſweep 
From mortal eye! trees of an hundred years, 
From this huge mount, look like ſome tender ſprays, 
And mack the toil to ſeparate: whilſt flocks, 
'And ſcatter'd herds, ſo Eintiy meet my ſight, 
They ſeem not living things. The goodly view 
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Makes my eye ſwim with rapture, and my heart 
Feel ecſtaſy. 


Ah ' who could ſtand unmoy'd, | 


And view this blue expanſe, this beauteous orb, 
This ſpeaking tablet of intelligence ! Wy 
Ah! who with cold—cold heart could view yon ſun 
Mounting the ethereal vault, whilſt fiery clouds 
Surround, and o'er the horizon's verge, far ſtretch'd, 
Heap their rich columns? *tis a fight, methinks, 

No eye might contemplate, and not adore | 
The hand that made it. 1 


Now the morning beam 


Gilds each far eminence; a motley ſhow 


Of colours fanciful and ſtarting ſhapes, 
That quaint ſimilitudes force on the mind. 


Even now my heart beats high, for now I hear 


The village bells beneath play merrily. 


From hill to hill imperfect gladneſs bounds, 
And floating murmurs die upon the air, 

It is the long-look'd paſtime now begun ! 

Aye! there they are upon the level green, 
Maiden and ruſtic, deck'd in beſt attire, 

And uſhering in the Whitſun holidays: 
Weaving the mazy dance, fantaſtic, whilſt 
Encircled by a gaping crowd of boys, 

The merry piper ſtands, and capering plays ; 
Or, half forgetful of his half-learn'd-tune, 
Looks *ſkantwiſe to behold his fav'rite lafs 

Pair'd with another ; haply, ſmiling too. 

The aged ploughman now forgets his team, 
And, tho* to join the ſkipping throng too old, 
Laughs to ſee others laugh, he knows not why, 
Or, if in graver mood, looks wond'rous wiſe, 
And tells his hoiden daughters as they paſs, 
Hold, maidens! hold ! no whiſpering in the dance, 
All, all is life and ſoothing jollity ! 

That king of ſports is there, the mountebank, 
With antic tricks, or, with no ſparing hand, 
Dealing around ſome noſtrum, fam'd alike 
Specific in all pains and maladies. | 


And there the village matrons gaily trimm'd, 


With lace and tucker, handed down ſecure 
Through a long line of prudent anceſtors ; 
And never ſhewn to gaping multitude, 
Save at ſome marriage gay, or yearly wake, 


Muſing 
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Muſing the mothers look o'er all the plain, 
A cheerful ſmile unbends their wrinkled brow, 
The days departed ſtart again to life, 
And all the ſcenes of childhood reappear, 
Faint, but more tranquil, hke the changing ſun 
To him who ſlept at noon and wakes at eve. 
Children of Innocence, ſport on in peace 
Enjoy the fair, but fleeting morn of life, 
And may no tempeſt ſpoil your holiday. 


CONSCIENCE. 
[From Pots, Sacred and Moral, by Thomas G1sBorne, M. A.] 


6 HERE— lie for ever there the murderer ſaid; 
| And preſt his heel contemptuous on the dead 

No terrors haunt the well-concerting mind! 

Vengeance my aim, thy gold I leave behind : 

£ Clutch'd in thy graſp be thy own knife ſurvey'd-— 

Thus —ſo may death ſelf-ſought thy name degrade |! 

My ſteel, that did the deed, this lake ſhall hide — 

Here - ruſt beneath the all- concealing tide 

The long deſcent theſe mounting bubbles tell — 

Down; down—ſtill deeper to the fancied hell. 

s But why this needleſs care? - the wretch unknowu 

My garment bloodleſs—no man heard him groan— 

Nor he, the fabled monarch of the ſkies— 

He ſpoke, and fix'd on heaven his iron eyes, 


No J terrors haunt the well concerting mind! — 
Say'ſt thou, when March unchains the midnight wind? 
When the full blaſt, as Alp-deſcending Po | 
Whirls through the rocky ſtreight the liquid ſnow, 
Down the vale driving with reſiſtleſs courſe, 

Pours on thy walls its congregated force; 

When tottering chimneys bellow o'er thy head 
And the floor quakes beneath thy ſleepleſs bed ? 


No terrors haunt thee - Say'ſt thou, when the ſtorm 

Bids all its horrors, each in wildelt form, . 
From adverſe winds on wings of thunder haſte, 1 

And cloſe around thee on the naked waſte: == 

Bids at each flaſh untimely night retire, 

And opes and ſhuts the living vault of fire : 

When from each burſting cloud the arrowy flame 

Seems at thy central brea% to point its aim; 

While craſh on craſh redoubles from on high, 


As though the ſhatter'd fabric of the ſky 


Would 
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There travels one like him thy fury flew ; 
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Would ruſh in hideous ruin through the air, - 
To whelm the guilty wretch whom lightnings ſpate? 


No terrors haunt-thee!—Lo, 'tis Winter's reign : 
His broad hand, plunging in the Atlantic main, 
Lifts into mountain piles the boiling'deep, 
And bounds with vales of death each billowy ſteep. 
Now, when thy bark, the dire aſcent ſurpaſt, 
Turns to the black abyſs the downward maſt ; 

In that dread pauſe, while yet the dizzy prow 
Poiſed on the verge o'erhangs the gulph below; 
Now preſs thy conſcious boſom, and declare 

Tf guilt has raiſed no throbs of terror there, 


Still art thou proof ?—In ſleep I ſee thee laid: 
Dreams by the paſt inſpired thy ſleep invade. 
Houſeleſs and drear a plain expands in views. * 


Couch'd in the brake, a ruffian from his den 
Starts forth, and acts thy bloody deed again: 
Like thine his mien, like thine his iron ſtare 
Fix'd in defiance on the vault of air. 

Lo, as ſecure he quits the unplunder'd dead, 


_ Wide-weltering ſeas of fire before him ſpread : 


With frenzied ſtep he hurries to the ſhore, 
Shrieks, plunges headlong, and is ſeen no more]! 


Thou wak'ſt, and ſmil'ſ in ſcorn Has Heaven no dart 
Potent to reach that adamantine heart ? 
Yes. He, whoſe viewleſs gales the foreſt bend, 
Whoſe feebleſt means attain the mightieſt end, 
Touches the fecret ſpring that opes the cell 
Where Conſeience lurks, and ſlumbering horrors dwell. 


I 


Io, as t retch his careleſs path purſues, 


Struck by his foot a ruſted knife he views. 


In thought the blade conceal'd from mortal eyes 


Beneath the lake his troubled ſoul deſcries, 
In wild diſmay his clouded ſenſes ſwim ; 
Cold ſtreams of terror bathe each ſhivering limb: 
Then with new fires in every nerve he burns; x 
To earth, to heaven, his flaſhing eyeballs turns; 

Buries with frantic hand the avenging- knife 

Deep'in his breaſt, and renders life for life. 


0 
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Ovz to the SetziT of FarsnNness, 


from the enlarged Edition of PoLwyeLe's IneLuexcs of Locar Ar- 
TACHMENT with reſpect to Home, &c.] 


THOU, the daughter of the'vernal dew « 
' O That gliſtering to the morn with pearly light 
The gentle Aura woo'd g f 
| Beſide a dripping cave ; 
There, midft the bluſh of roſes, won the nymph 
To dalliance, as in ſighs ſhe whiſper'd love; 
There ſaw thee born, as May + 
Unclos'd her laughing eye ; . 
Spirit of Freſhnefs, hail! At this dim hour 
While, ſtreakt with recent grey, the dawn appears, 
Where ſport thy humid ſteps, * | \ 
Ambroſial eſſence, ſay ? | 
Haply, thy flippers glance along my path 
Where froſted lilies veil their filver bells 
Beneath the lively green 
Of their full-ſhading leaves. 
Or doſt thou wander in the hoary field 
Where, overhead, I view the cautious hare * 
Nibbling, while ſtillneſs reigns, 
The light-ſprent barley-blade ? 
Or doſt thou hover o'er the hawthorn bloom, 
Where, in his neſt of clay, the blackbird opes 
His golden lids, and tunes : 
A ſoft-preluding ſtrain ; 
Or, art thou ſoaring mid the fleeced air 
To meet the day-ſpring, where the plume-wet lark 
Pours, ſudden, his ſhrill note 
Beneath a duſky cloud ? 
I ſee thee not—But lo! a vapory ſhape 
That oft belies thy form, emerging flow 
From that deep central gloom, , 
Reſts on the moontipt wood ; 
Now, by a halo circled, fails along, 
As gleams with icicles his azure veſt, 
Now ſhivers on the trees, 
And feebly ſinks from ſight. * 
*Tis cold! And lo, upon the whitening folds 
Of the dank miſt that fills the hollow dell, 
Chill damp with drizzly locks 
Glides in his lurid car; | 
Where a lone fane o'er thoſe broad ruſhes nods 
In ſlumberous torpor; ſave when flitting bat 
Stirs the rank ivy brown 


That claſps its oozing walls! 


Let, 
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Yet, yet, deſcending from yon eaſt ern tent; 


Whoſe amber ſeems to kiſs the wa vy plain, 
A form, half-viewleſs, ſpreads 
A fluſh purpureal round. 
I know thee, Freſhneſs! Lo, delicious green 
Sprinkles thy path. The burſting buds above 
With vivid moiſture glow, | 
To mark thy gradual way. | 
The florets, opening, from t heir young cups dart 
The carmine bluſh, the yellow luſtre clear: 
And now entranc'd, I drink 
Thy breath in living balms! 


And not a ryegraſs trembles, but it gives 
A ſcent ſalubrious: not a flower exhales 


Its odors, but it breathes, 
O'er all, a cool repoſe. ? 
Mild ſhadowy power ! whilſt now thy treſſes bath'd 
In primroſe tints, the ſnowdrop's coldneſs ſhed 
On ſky-blue hyacinths, 
Thy chaſte and fimple wreath; 
While flows to Zephyr thy tranſparent robe 
Stealing the colors of the lunar bow, 
How ſhort thy veſtal reign 
Amid the roſy lawn ! 
Yes! if thou mix the ſaffron bues that ſtream 
From the bright orient with the rofcid rays 
Of yonder orb that hangs 
A filvery drop, on high; 
Or, if thou love, along the lucent ſod, 
To catch the ſparkles. of thy modeſt ſtar ; 
With all the mingled beams 
Heightening ſome virgin's bloom; 
Fleet as the ſhadow from the breded heaven 
Bruſhing the goſſamer, thy ſteps retire 
Within the gelid gloom 
Of thy green-veſted oak. 
There, as its ambient arch with airy ſweep | 
Chequers the ground, thine” © eyes of dewy light” 
Purſue the turf that floats ; | 
In many a tremulous wave. 
And now, retreating to the breezy marge 
Of the pure ſtream, thy ruby fingers rear 
The new-blown flowers that wake 
To tinge its cryſtal tide : 
Or gently on thine alabaſter urn 
Thy beafi reclines, beneath ſome aged beech 
That mid the criſped brook 
Steeps it long-wreathed roots 
While from the cave where firſt thine eſſence ſprung, 
Where the chaſte Naiads rang'd their glittering ſpars, 


Rills, 
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Rills, trickling thro' the moſs, 
Purl o'er the pebbled floor. 
There ſleep till eve; as now the tyrant heat 
Kindles, with rapid ſtrides, the extenſive lawn, 
And e' en thy favourite haunt, 
The verdurous oak, invades. 
And may no vapors from that ofier'd bank 
Annoy thee—thou, whoſe delicacy dreads, 
Tho? ſhrinking from the ſun, 
The ſaHow's ſtagnant ſhade. 
There ſleep till eve; unleſs the ſpring-lov'd ſhowers, 
Pattering among the foliage, bid thee riſe 
To taſte thoſe tranſient blooms | 
| That with the rainbow live, x 
There ſleep till eve; when as thy parent Air 
With feathery ſoftneſs flutters o'er thine urn, 
And midſt the vermeil bower, 
I be dew thy feet impearls; 
Joy'd ſhalt thou hail the watery-tinted cloud, 
Whoſe radiant ſkirts half hide the weſtering orb, 
Whilſt a fine emerald hue 
The whole horizon ſtains ; 
Till thro? the fragrance of his ſweet-briar leaves 
Thy glow-worm flings a ſolitary ray, 
As peace deſcends, to huſh | 
The twilight-boſom'd ſcene ! : 


1 


Oo for his MajesTY's BIATA-D RT. 
(By Henzy Jauzs Pre, Esd Pogr-LavxNAr.] 


HILE loud and near, round Britain's coaſts, 
The low'ring ſtorm of battle roars, 
In proud array while numerous hoſts 
Inſulting threat her happy ſhores, |, 
No ſtrains with peaceful deſcant blown 
Now float around Britannia's throne 
The ſhouts from martial zeal that riſe, 
The fires that beam from Glory's eyes, 
The ſword that manly Freedom draws, 
In Freedom's patriot Monarch's cauſe, 
Shall with an angel's voice diſplay 
How dear to Britain's ſons their George's natal day. 
Triumphant o'er the blue domain : 
Of hoary Ocean's bfiny reign, 
While Britain's navies boldly ſweep 
With victor prow the ſtormy deep, 
Will Gallia's vanquiſh'd ſquadrons dare 
Again to try the wat'ry war, | 
4 | uy ry FRE 
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Again her floating caſtles enge 


Terrific on the howling wave? 
Or on the fragile bark ad venture o'er, -. 


Tempt her tempeſtuous ſeas, and ſcale her ein ben, ? 


Or ſhould the wind's uncertain gale 
Propitious ſwell the hoſtile fail ; 
Should the dim miſt, or midni; aht ſhade, 
Invaſion's threaten'd inroad ai 
Shall Britain, on her native ſtrand, 
Shrink from a foe's inferior band ? . 
She vows, by Gallia taught to yield 
On Creci's and on Poictiers' field, : 
By Agincourt's high trophy'd plain, / 
Pil'd with illuſtrious nobles ſlain, | 
Buy wondering Danube's diſtant flood, | 
And Blenheim's ramparts red with blood. 
By chiefs on Minden's heaths who mene, 
By recent fame at Lincelles won, - 
Her laurel'd brow ſhe ne*er will veil, 


Or ſhun the ſhock of fight, though numerous hoſts all 


Th' electric flame of glory runs 
Impetuous through ber hardy ſons. * 
See, ruſhing from the farm and fold, 
Her ſwains in Glory's liſts ænroll'd. 
Though o'er the nations far and wide 
Gallia may pour oppreſſion's tide, 
And, like Rome's tyrant race of yore, 
O'er-run each tributary ſhore; 
wo like the Julian chief, their hoſts ſhall meet, 
Untam'd reſiſtance here, and foul defeat; 


Shall, like Rome's rav'ning eagle, baffled fly 


From Britain's fatal cliffs, the abode of Liberty. 
Behold on Windſor's oak-fring'd plain, 
The pride of Albion's ſylvan feign, 
Where oft the cheering hound and horn 
Have pierc'd the liſtening ear of morn, 
Rous'd by the clarion's warlike ſound, 
The heroes tread the tented ground ; 
Where chiefs as brave as thoſe of yore, 
Who chivalry's firſt honours wore, 
What time fair knighthood's knee around 
Th” embroider'd zone victorious Edward bound, 
Shall by their monarch's throne a bulwark ſtand, * 


And guard in George's crown the welfare of the land, 


The 
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© LIAN SOTARBYj) Era. 10 
OM the laſt ſtep as 15 faint wag, 


Gay 2ay falle, like Paradiſe, the lovely . 5 


A — before bim ſtands of noble mien, * 
Below his breaſt his filyer beard extends, N 
A girdle b around his body roll'd, jp a5: q 
Confines his ruſſet mantle's. ſimple fold, 
And a long roſary at his girdle bung ;- + - 
Al way — ſigns, theſe lonely rocks am 
age aread an Nats erregen ee 
1 * 10 2 * Add ei oo 4 3 


Plain on his noble aſpect ſhone confelt, wy 
Grandeur beneath a cowl that mildly gleam 11 
His eye a ſcnile on all creation beam d ?: 
And ho? the touch of time had gently' preſt 
His neck, ſoft bow d beneath L weight of hes,” 
Sublimely, rais'd-to 2 his brow appears 
The ſhrine of peace; and like a ſun-gilt height, 
Where never earthly miſt obſcur'd the light, : 
Above the ſtormy — its tranquil ſummit tears. | 


Time from his, feats long hed warn away « exf 


Theruft of earth, an axe 3 gloowy frown; 

He would not Joop 2 pa fab crown, 

Nor bend the f. ceptre of d to way. * 
Free from the vain — 4 * earth enthrall,." TL 
Free from yainterrors that mankind 1 ——_ 
Untouch'd by pain, and unaſfail'd by 12 A5 | 
To truth alone he turn'd his mental ear, 
Alone to nature tun'd, and her ſweet ſimple call... 


Ere from the ſtorm of life to peace reſtor d. 
He call'd bimſelf Alonzo. Leon bore 
The noble infant on her pleaſant ſhore, 
And rear'd him for the ſervice of her lord. 
And there with thouſands like himſelf deceiv'd, 
He chas'd the ſhades, ſtill cheating, ſtill ew, © 
That temgt the ſight, yet, ſtill the touch elude ; 
And like the chemiſt's ſtone in vain purſu d. 
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from the GN of Winans, by Wite 


Leave the fond wretch they lur'd in hopeleſs miſery tre 


And when he thus had waſted golden youth | 
Mid kingly ſmiles, and in the drunken mood 
of ſelf-delufion drain'd his wealth and blood, * 
With zeal unthank'd, and unacknowledy'd truth „ 
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| I mind unclouded, pu * his 8 I Ak 
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In the fair woke of favor's roſeate day; + ST 


By ſudden fall his fetters drop away : 


On the wide world's tempeſtuous ocean caſt t,, 
Hou rele from the ſtorm eſcap'd at laſt, 


wreck of life, a want-devoted "Wy 


Yet ſtillto cheer him in this vreck of l 
One treaſure, ſource of ſoothing peace 1: 
In this he deems all iy far We 4 oe 
A friend, a cottage, and a faithful — lr! 


To ſave 


3 — * 


. « O gracious — but deign theſe defines ſpare, | 


« Spare me but theſe!” was now his only er. 
No other wiſh his happy ſpirit ed! | 2 
Heav'n heard ten years like one too fwiftly de, 


| Then o'er their tomb he bow'd an image of iſo! 


Three ſons, fair thtiving in ife's bernal b 
The image of his youth, ànd od we age, 
Are ſweptaway by peſtilential ra | 
And grief ſoon lays their mother in TO 
Who now is left that ſighs his figh to hear, © 
Who, when he weeps, conſoles yith x WR wil 


For, ah! his only friend, he too is gone! 


Bereft of all he lov'd, he pines alone 
Lone, in a firanger world, bow'd down wi wetter! 


He droops u pon the deſolated ff . 
A lone and jealiefs tree, *mid . . 
The fountain of his joy forever fails - 
How inſupportable the friendleſs cot £440 
Where happineſs once fix'd her choſen er 
What is te world? a vaſt and vacant ſpace 
For fortune's wheel to roll around at wi ! | 
His laſt lov'd-prop now gone, why linger: all: 
His ſole fad wiſh a grave, to end his weary race. 
* 

Within this void inhoſp tk Kt 

Alphonſo flew with woe. bewilder d mind: 


And found, what grief had never hop'd to find, 4, 
Peace and content as tardy years retreat. 


Tho' worldlings from the wretch had baſely don, 
One who Alphonſo's proſperous nh had opt 
An old domeſtic, faithful to his lor ; 


Cleaves to his ſide in grief without Ne 4 ' 
And here their ſole retreat, the rude o au = 


And by y deg rees he firuggled thro” the flood 
That ni 60 0 Erwhelm'd his 25 in hopeleſs Garth 
Peace, Fines temperance, Zephyr' 8 balmy breath, 
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And bade new 47 m of joy reſtore. © 

And now he felt eaven's exhauſflefs tore 

That een for wounds © Bike his a balſam flow d i 

Felt, when the magic of a ſun- beam glow d, 

That nature's charms had pow'r to ſooth his ſoul once more. 


And when at laſt this paradiſe he ou 
By ſome kind genius fenc'd with rocks 
As if for him a conſecrated ground, | 
He feels affliction from his foul ro . 
He feels his ſpirit glowing with \ delight, map 
Rous'd from the tortures of a fev'rous night, 
Soar to the twilight of eternal day 7 2. 5 
Here reſt,“ 8 this paradiſe Tyrvey, 
_ & Reſſy Where no worldly grief our ſouls ſh Ap ſmite l“ 


Thus in enjoyment, and alternate toil, - 

le the late harveſt of his life conſum'd; - 

And till'd his little ſpot, where ever bloom'd 
Luxuriant plenty from the grateful ſoil - 

Labour was pleaſure, labour ſweeten d reſt : 

Loſt to the world, its miſeries ſeem'd at beſt 

A childiſh dream, 9 he turn d to trace 

The wretched earnings of his earthly race: 

Thus conſcience, and peace, his (picit wil bleſt. 


Now, bow'd with years, his/lov'd co oapion died— 
Alone remain'd the hermit, yet the wa 120 
His ſpirit turnꝰd to that celeſtial naar, 
Where all he lov'd did with their . 
There dwelt his ſoul -a wanderin 
Mid the ſtill night hen objects br 4 
And bodies, as external ſenſes die, 
In their firſt. nothing ſeem again to lie, 


Oft on his oa = ly 


Then his half-lumberiog ears in trance l 
ä With ſbuddering rapture heard, the meme, 
Angelic harmonies at diſtance ſung, ,- + 
For him the inexpreſſive chorus wWea ye: 
And as he liſts he feels earth's ſlender wall, 
That parts him from his friends, about to fall : * 
His ſpirit ſwells, a flame celeſtial bright 
Burns in his breaſt, while rob'd in heavenly light 
Shapes of the viewleſs warld his ſoul reſponſive call. 


Thbeſe yer remain, when ſoltiy laid i in lep 
His eyelids cloſe, and in the morning rays . 

| When the wide world its theatre diſplays, 
Still o 'er his ſenſe the 2 9% ed echoes ſweep; 


, e 


A ſoul - felt glance of heavenly joy ſupreme PEE . 
Silds all * the groves aud W bi 
And, over all, be ſees the form divine, F 
The unereated in his creatures ſhine, 2 


„ - Bright a in drops of dew the fun A besel beim. 


Thus im tibly did hea d earth 
United in E = ther any da 885 in 5 
His ſpirit brightens like aninward ſun: n 
Far Nom the diſſonance of mortal birth, "EP 
From paflion's turmoil, in this holy gm, 872 
Joys that await the bleſt his ſoul illume. 
ho locks my daring lip with 7 ſel, 77 


Leſt aught ineffable ſts warmth reveal? 5 
6 291 WG ye th abyſs 1 bend — man dares 5 cafe preſume. 


$1rvarron, outen, &e. + a Vizza adapted to letred Eaſe, 
„ un En 
From an Epiſtle to a Faure, &e. by the Author of the Puzaruz2s 0 oy 
| Manory. 32 A 1 10 5 
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On the home-proſpeAs of my hermit — 
he moſſy pales that ſkirt the orchard green, 

; 25 Here hid by ſhrub - wood, there by 4 2 
And the brown thway, that, with careleſs flow, 
Sinks, and is loſt among the trees below. * © 

Still muſt it trace (the . tints a ie, 
Each fleeting charm that bids the landſcape 
; | Oft o'er the mead, at pleafing diſtance br" 
'_ ____ _ Browſing the hedge by fits the pannier'd a, Fu 
The idling ſh hend-boy, with rude deli . 
4 Whiſtling 15 g to mark the pelble's flight; , 
And in her kerclfef blue the cottage- mai 
| With brimming pitcher from the SM gue 
Far to the Worb x mountain-vale retires, 
Rich in its groves, and eus, and village-ſpi ires 1 
Its upland | phy and cliffs with Toliage \E rods 
Its wizard-ſtream, nor nameleſs nor unfung : tha A 
And thro? the various year, the various days 
What ſcenes of glory | burſt, and melt away!: 5 


8 mull ing partial penell ber to deen 


5 : ; ks i = 2 " * 
TIE ES. ab 48% *. * * 5 71 2 ? g 
Here no ſlate: chnndbire i in Jong line wake... 
Bright with broad mirrors, rough with fretted gold; 
Let modeſt ornament, with uſe .combin'd,” 
A * to exerciſe the mind. 
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small change of ſcene; ſmall ſpace his home re 
Who leads life of ſatisfied E e 


; What tho? nb marble breathes, no . glows, 
From every point a ray of genius flows! | . 
Be mine to bleſs the more mechanic ſkill, 8 
That ſtamps, renews, and multiplies at will, CIA 
And cheaply circulates, thro* diſtant climes, Kae 
The faireſt relics of the pureſt times. 
Here from the mould to conſcious being ſtart 
Thboſe finer forms, the miracles of art; 
Here choſen-gems, impreſt on ſulphur, ine, 
That ſlept for ages in a ſecond mine; F 
And here the faithful graver dares to trace 
A Michael's grandeur, and a Raphael's grace! 
Thy gallery, Florence, gilds my humble der 
And my low roof the Vatican recalls! 1. 


Soon as the morning dream my x pillow flies, 3 
To waking ſenſe vhs brighter visions riſe! 
O mark; again the courſers of the ſun, 
At Guido s call, their round of 8 run! | 
Again the roſy Hours reſume their flight, 
', Obſcur'd and loſt in floods of golden gh! 


But could thine erring friend fo long forget A 

(Sweet ſource of penſive joy and fond mm} 

That here its warmeſt hues the pencil flings, | 

Lo! here the loſt reſtores, the abſent . 

And ſtill the few beſt lov'd and moſt rever | 
| Riſe round the board their ſocial ſmile — ? 


Selected ſhelves ſhall claim thy ſtudious hours; 
There ſhall 177 ranging mind be fed on flowers! 
here, while the haded lamp's mild luſtre ſtreams, 
12 ancient books, or woo inſpirin dreams; c 
— when a ſage's buſt arreſts thee t 
Pauſe, and his features with his thoughts compare. 
—Ah, moſt that art my grateful rapture calls, 
Which breathes a ſoul into the ſilent wall 
Which gathers round the wiſe of every tongue, 
All on whoſe words. departed nations hung; 
Still prompt to charm with many a converſe ſweet ; 
| Guides in the world, companions in retreat! 


— 


— 


Tho' my thatch'd bath no rich moſaic knows, 
A limpid ſtream with unfelt current flows. 
Emblem of life! which, ſtill as we ſurvey, 
Seems motionleſs, yet ever glides away | 
| The ſhadowy walls record, with Attic art, 
6 I The ſtrength and beauty that i its waves . 
N 3 Here 
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Lives from a Sick and Dying Pravr at Haurrox Cover, to her 


Dips ber dear boy, whoſe pride reſtrains his tears, 


8 „ ; - 4e ne 
[From Mrs. Moopx's Poeric Txirrzs.] 
rPHOU dear companion of my birth, 


' Ta the ſame rural baniſhment? 


And on my leaves of tender green, 


But equal fortune was not given; 


While thou an exile to a cot, 


Decides throug 
That tainted gales a court furround, 


Her laws exploded there ſhe ſees, 


——— 


F ON 3 
Here Thetis, bending, with a mother's fears + 


« 


There Venus, riſing, ſhrinks with ſweet ſurprize, 
As her fair ſelf reflected ſeems to riſe: | 


VIGOROUS WEALTHY SISTER at SURBITON FARM. 


The produce of one parent cart 

The care of one protecting hand, i. 
And ſpritiging both from courtly lands © 
Ah why did fate our lots disjoin, . 1 
And bleſfings only give to thine! 11. 

Why were not we, twin ſiſters, ſennt 


How chang'd fince our laſt parting'ſcene, + 


Thy Columnea's lovely mien: 9 
When all my buds expanding grew, D 
With colour of a ſcarlet hue: 99 
My ſtem poſſeſs'd a vigorous power, 
Though framed to bear a ſlender flower 


Was Nature's lighteſt pencil ſeen. | 
Thus from the nurſery we came. 
With charms deſerving equal fame : 


hine was the charge of kinder Heaven, 
et mine, beheld through faſhign's glaſs, 
Where grandeur's glittering viſions paſs, _ 
A happier diſpenſation ſeem'd; , - © 
And thine a vulgar lot was deem'd; 8.5 10 
For J was deſtin'd to reſort e 8 ASM. 
Amid the preęiucts of a court: #1) 


By courts and courtiers art forgot. 
But Nature Judging in our'caſe, _ 
my declining face, 


Where noxious particles abound ; 
She near no palace will reſide, 
Averſe to haunts of wealth and pride; 


And all revers'd her pure decrees. 
Hence ſhe abandons grandeur's ſeats, 
And ſeeks ſimplicity's retreats, 


— 


| POET. R I., 
Alas 1 remote from her, my fate, 
32 


Conſigns me to a room 


Where faſhion ber gay taſte beſtows, 
And her fantaſtick trappings ſhows, ©... 
Here plac'd by her capricious hand, 

On the cold marble hearth I ſtand; 
Within a baneful chimney's ſhade, 
Whoſe ſooty blaſts my bloſſoms fade, 
The frigid ſtone repels my leaves, 
A poliſh'd grave my roots receives. 


Here frugal ſkreens obſtruct the light, * | 


And doom me to a noon-day night, 
Alike exclude the healthful breeze ; 
n vain for me it fans the trees. 
The ſons of art preſume to fay, _ 
That miſchief waits the god of day ; 
If uncontroll'd he pierce the gloom, 
Deſtruction hovers round the room; 
The varniſh'd table's colour flies; * 
— tint 0 the . — _— « WR: 
e carpet's hues, a 'd with fright, 
Grow pale and icken at his ſight % 8 
Greens, yellows, reds, all fade away, 
Conſum'd in Sol's refulgent ray. 
They alſo charge the friendly wind, 
With diſpoſition moſt unkind ; 


— 
: * — 
= 
* 
= 


Aſſerting he much evil brings 
By duſt be ſcatters from his wings. 
Of ſun and air thus art complains, - - ; 
And as deſpoilers both arraigns. 


We, nature's children, ſcorn this lore; 
Me, plants, theſe genial powers adore : 
We turn to greet Apollo's ſhrine, --  - 
Our homage owns, his ray divine; _ | 
Great ſource from whom we life derive, -. 
Whoſe beams denied, no flowers ſurvive. _ 
Alike we hail the god of air, | 
Who marks the ſame paternal care; 
| Who all we aſk vouchſafes to give; 
His balmy breath by which we live. 


| | Now, ſiſter, view our different fate! 
Thy humble lot - my faſhion'd ſtate! 


Sequeſter'd thus from light and air; 

Of nature's gifts allow'd no ſhare, 

In dying pomp I here reſide, 

With two pale fiſters by my ſide; 

* Whoſe drooping heads to earth incline, 

And blend their wither'd leaves with mine. 
While I thus fade before my time, - 
Thy charms W in their prime. 


os 


* 
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No rules of art thy ſtate confine, 0 
Kind nature's bounty ſtill is thine. 2 * + %. 
For thee the ſun may ſpread his light; 
No tyrant ſhutters hide his fight; ' © 

For thee through 8 may Zephyr „ 

No barrier turns his gales away; 

For thee may fragrant dews deſcend, 


No roofs oppoſe - no walls defend. 


Thus free to take all Heaven ſupplies, 718 
The = influence of the ſłies ; 
Unchang'd beauties ſtil! remain, | LEY 
Preſerv'd ami the rags * Is 


Like me. how many a courtier dame, 


. "The ſlaye of faſhion's empty name! 


Perverting-nature's wiſer plan, 
Curtails of life the little ſpan. n 
By art conſumes her vernal bloom, 2 
* 3 death's ey, doom! HE ta 


ws 


| Goopy 1 and Haxzy 22 $ jt 


[From 1 buntes 4 


*. 2 t 


H! what's the matte? he matter £ 
What is 't that ails young Harry Gill? 


| That evermore his teeth they. chatter, Me 


Chatter, chatter, chatter ſtill. - | +. 4 


Of waiſtcoats Harry has no lack, 7 


Good duffie grey, and flannel fine; 1 2 * 
He has a blanket on his back, * #4; 


And coats IN to {mother hive. 


In March, Decenibe?, di in uly. | 

(Tis all the fame with Harry Gill ; | 
The neighbours tell, and tell you ray, 9 5 
His teeth they chatter, chatter ſtill. | 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 


"Tis all the fame with Harry Gill; 


| Beneath the ſun, beneath the moon, | 


His teeth they chatter, chatter Kan 


Young Harry was a luſty deer, 

And who ſo ſtout of limb as he ? 

His cheeks were red as ruddy clover, 

His voice was like the voice of three. 

Auld Goody Blake was old and poor, S044 
Il fed ſhe was, and thinly cla 
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And any man who paſs'd her door, 
Might ſee how poor a hut ſhe had. 


All day ſhe ſpun in ber poor dwelling, 

And then, her three hours' work at night ! 

Alas ! *twas hardly worth the telling, | 
It would not pay for candle-light. 
— This woman dwelt in Dorſetſhire, 
Her hut was on a Fold hill-fide, | | 

And in that country 'coals are dear, 

For they come far by wind and tide. - 


By the ſame fire to boil their pattage, | 
Two poor old dames, as I have known, + 
Will often live in one ſmall cottage, 
But ſhe, poor woman, dwelt alone; © 
'T was well enough when ſummer came, 
'The long, warm, lightſame ſummer. day, 4 
Then at her door the canty dane 
Would fit, as any linnet gay. 


But when the ice our ſtreams did fetter, 

Oh! then how her old bones would ſhake! - 

You would have ſaid, if you had met her, 

Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. * 
Her evenings then were dull and dead; _ _ | 

Sad caſe. it was, as you may think, > xo 

For very cold to go to bed... 

And then for cold not ſleep a wink. 


Oh joy for her! whene er in winter 8 
Tbe winds at night had made a rout. ; 
And ſcatter'd many a luſty ſplinter, © 
And many a rotten bough about. 
Yet never had ſhe; well or fick, 
As every man who knew her ſays, | 
A pile before-hand, wood or ſtick, _ ** . 
Enough to warm her for three days. 


Now, when the froſt was paſt enduring, 
And made her poorold bones to ache, 
Could any thing be more allurin 

Than an old hedge to Goody Blake ? 

And now and then, it muſt be ſaid, 
When her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed, 
To ſeek the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Now Harry he bad long ſuſpected 
This treſpals of old Goody Blake, - 


4 
1 
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| | | 
| | And vow'd that ſhe ſhould be detected. 
3 And he on her would vengeance take. 
; And oft from his warm fire he'd go, es te 
And to the fields his road would take, 
And there, at night, in froſt and ſna w. 


| th He watch'd to feize old Goody Blake. 
1 And once behind a rick of barley, l N 
N ' Thus looking out did Harry ftand; 


The moon was full and ſhining clearly, 1 py 
And criſp with froſt the ſtubble-land, _. 
He hears a'noiſe—he 's all wake - 
| Again?—on tip-toe down the hill 

| | He ſoftly creeps—'Tis Gpogy Blake, 

| She 's at the hedge of Harry Gill. _ 


* 


Right glad was he when he beheld herr: 
Stick after ſtick did Goody pull. 

He ſtood behind a buſh of elder, _ 

Till ſhe had filled her apron full. 
When with her load ſhe turned about. 
The bye-road back again to take, 7 
He ſtarted forward with a ſnoutt. 


And ſprang upon poor Goody Blake. 
And fiercely by the arm he took her, 


And by the arm he held her faſt, 

And fiercely by the arm he ſhook herr. 
And cried, I've caught you then at laſt ?*. 
Then Goody, who had nothing ſaid, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall; 

And kneeling on the ſticks, ſhe pray d 


To God that is the judge of all. 


She 'd, her wither'd hand uprearing 
| While 1 arry held her by the 1 pts 
* Ged! who art never out of hearing, 
* O may he never more be warm!” 
The cold, cold moon above her head, 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray, 
. Young Harry heard what ſhe had ſaid, 
And iey- cold he turned away. | 


He went complainin all the morrow 
That he was cold a1 chill: 
His face was gloom, his heart was ſorrow, 


Alas! that day for Harry Gill? 
That day he wore a riding coat, 
But not a whit the warmer he: 
Another was on Thurſday rough, 
And ere the Sabbath he had "$41 


— 
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Twas all in vain, a uſeleſs matter, 

And blankets were about him piun'd; 

Yet ſtill his jaws and teeth they clatter, 

Like a looſe caſement in the wind. 1 
And Harry's fleſh it fell away; | 
And all who ſee him ſay 'tis plain, 

That, live as long as live he may, 

He never will be warm again. 


No word to any man he utters, 
A-bed or up, to young or old; 
But ever to himſelf he mutters, 
« Poor Harry Gill is very cold.” 
A- bed or up, by night or day; 
His teeth they chatter, chatter ſtill. 
Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, | - 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 


The OB11GAT10N on MoTuzxs to'SUCKLE their Orrsenrnc. 


[from the Nuxksx, a Poem, tranſlated from the Italian, by WirIItau 
'  - Roscos.] ]] | 


7 HAT fury, hoſtile to our common kind, 

| . Firſt led from nature's path the female mind, 

Th ingenuous ſenſe by faſhion's laws repreſt, / 

And to a babe denied its mother's breaſt) 

What! could ſhe, as her own exiſterice dear, 

Nine tedious months her tender burthen bear, 
Let when at length itſmil'd upon the day, | 

To hireling hands its helpleſs frame convey ? 

— Whilſt yet conceal'd in life's primeval folds, 

Th' unconſcious maſs her proper body holds ; 

Whilſt in her mind diſtracting fears ariſe, 

Stranger to that which in her boſom lies; 

Whilit led by ignorance, wild fancy apes 

Uncouth diſtortions and perverted ſhapes; 

Yet then ſecurely reſts the promis'd brood, _ 

Screen'd by her cares and nurtur'd by her blood, - 

But when reliev'd from danger and alarms, : - 
The perfect offspring leaps into her arms, A 

Turns to a mother's face its aſking eyes, | 7 

And begs for pity by its tender cries ; # 
Then, whilſt young life its opening powers 

And the meek infant ſpreads. its ſearching han 
Scents the pure milk-drops as they flow Alti, 


And thence anticipates the plenteous rill, | 
From her firſt graſp the ſmiling babe ſhe fling, - 
Whilſt pride and folly ſeal the guſhing ſprings; Hopeful 


—— — — 
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Hopeful that pity can by her be ſhewn, _ 

Who for another's offspring quits her own. NO 
Ah! ſure ye deem that nature gave i in van 

Thoſe ſwelling orbs that life's warm ſtreams Fin, 

As the ſoft ſimper, or the dimple fleek _. 

Hangs on the lip, or wantons in the cheek ; 

Nor heed the duties that to theſe belong, 


The dear nutrition of your helpleſs young. 


—Why elle, ere health's returning luſtre glows, _ 
Check ye the milky fountain as it lows? ©: 
Turn to a ſtagnant maſs the circling flood. 
And with diſeaſe contaminate the blood? 


11 
O crime! with herbs and drugs of efſence ung, 


The ſacred fountains of the breaſt to dry! © 


Pour back on nature's ſelf the balmy tide 

Which nature's God for infancy ſupplied !- 

— Does horror ſhake us when'the-pre — dame, 
To ſpare her beauties, or to hide her ſhame, © 
Deſtroys, with impious rage and arts accurſt, - 
Her growing offspring ere to life it burſt, 
And can we bear, on every ſlight pretence, | 
The kindred guilt that marks this dread offence? 
»— As the green herb freſh from its earlieſt root, 


| 2 life protrudes its yet uncertain ſhoot, 
ls, 


Or falls, unconſcious of the blighting ſtorm, - - 2 A 8 
A dubious victim, and a ſhadowy form; n 


But ſhe who to her babe her breaſt denies, 


The ſentient mind, the living man deſtroys; 


Arreſts kind nature's liberal hand too ſoon, 
And robs her helpleſs young of half the boon. 


—'Tis his, not hers—the colour only chang d, 
Erewhile thro” all the throbbing veins it rang'd; 
Pour'd thro? each artery its redundant tide, 

And with rich ſtream incipient life ſupplied ; 

And when full time releas'd the impriſon'd young, 
Up to the breaſts, a living river, ſprung. 


Doubt ye the laws by nature's God e 
Or that the callous youhg ſhould be ſuſtain dd 
* the parent breaſt ?—be thoſe your ſchools 

here nature triumphs, and where inſtinct rules. 

No beaſt ſo fierce from Zembla's northern g 
To Ethiopia's barren realms of ſand, 8 
But midſt her young her milky fountain ſhares, - 
With teats as numerous as the brood ſhe rears. - 
Two breaſts ye boaſt for this kind end alone, 
That your twin offspring each ſhould have its own. 


Does 
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Does no remorſe, ye fair, your boſoms.gnaw, | J | 


Rebellious to affeftion's primal law ? 
Perſiſt ye ſtill, by her mild voice unaw'd, _ b 
Falſe to yourſelves, your offspring, and your God ? 
Mark but your proper frame— what wond'rous art, 
What fine arrangement rules in every part; 

As the blood . 5 thro? each ſwelling vein, 
The ruddy tide appropriate veſſels ſtrain 
— whilſt . the 55 $5 232 flows, 
o ſhape and ſtrength th unconſcious embryon grows, 
But when tis ah bel nature's ſecret force 
Gives to the circling ſtream another courſe ; 
The ſtarting beverage meets the thirſty lip, 
Tis joy to yield it, and tis joy to ſip. 

So when th experienced chieftain leads along 
To diſtant enterpriſe his warrior throng, _ 

He, as they move, with ever-watchful cares 
Their ſtores of needful nutriment prepares; 
Still prompt, ere hunger aſk, or thirſt invade, 
With due ſupplies aud flationary aid. | 


Nets; 
* Cn AcTER of the Burris Sars. 
(From the PzoGk 855 of SATIRE, an Eſſay, in Verſe.] 


ROM theſe illuſtrious models * Britain dra 4 
The moral ſong, and frames her Satire's laws: 
But to new themes her muſe applies the rhyme, 
Free as her ſons, and varying as her clime. 
To life, to manners, now no more confined, - 
The general faults or follies of mankind, 
For bolder flights proud Satire plumes her wings, 
The friend, or foe,” of flateſmen and of kings, 
And oft, with Factiop's fierce reſentment warm, 
Points her dread vengeance, and ( directs the ſtorm.” 


Rough Donne, in homely ſtrains, deyoid of art, 
Spoke the plain truths that prove an honeſt heart. 
In learning rich, in native humour bold. 
His merry tale the laughing Butler told. 

And mark'd fanatic pride and factious zeal 
In fatire faithful to his country's weal. 
But Dryden's vigorous muſe, as intereſt ways, 
Now wounds by ſatire, and now ſooths by praiſe : _ 
ow ſtoops to cruſh an envious poet's name, | 
The dull proud rival of his ſplendid fame, 
The Reman fatirifts. 


13 
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Now weaves the mydtic fable, 0 pt 
Dire faction's arts and brand a monarch's foes. . . 


Oh ! had'ſt thou ſcorn'd thy towering ſoul to bend, 
Of guilt the flatterer, and of vice the friend, . | 


* * 
„ 1444 


But who thy finiſn'd beauties can difplay, 43 Fe) 
Pope, miglity maſter of the moral lay? 15 
Whoſe manly wit and poliſh'd taſte combine, 


Point the ſtrong ſenſe, and tune th' harmonivus Hine. 


Soft as the ſtrains that grac'd th” Horatian lyre, 
Sublime as Juvenal's more vigorous fire, 
Thy magic numbers with prevailing art 


Steal on th' entaptured ear, and win the heart. 


Each form ſucceeding bards for ſatire chooſe 

Springs from thy various, thy accompliſh'd muſe z 
hether they claim juſt imitation's praife, 

And claſſic thoughts adapt to Britiſh lays, - 

Or, more inventive, in appropriate rhymes 4 

Diſplay the manners, and record the times, 

Or, mighty trifles ſtudious to rehearſe, 

Strut on the ſtilts of mock-heroic verſq̃ 

Or daſh proud dulnefs from Parnaſſus' height, 


And with the muſe's arms aſſert the muſe's right; 


Alas | could wit, could genius bright as thine + . 
E'er give to ſpleen one harſh ungenerous line,; 
Or bid with bitter eloquence to flow 5 
That verſe © which made an Addiſon thy foe 7 


With wit that elfe had chain equal prize, _ - 
But taſte lefs juſt, ſee virtuous Young ariſe ! 22 5 


His keen remark, well-temper'd, though ſevere, 
His lively ſentence, and his pointed ſneer, . 
At general vice, or flagrant follies, aim FRO 
Their nobler ſting, nor wound one honour'd name, 


Eut ſoon *twas thine to mark, indignant muſe, 
Degen'rate Satire warp'd by party views. 
See her bold front Malignity diſplay, . 20h 
And Faction triumph in fierce ChurchilPs lay! f 
Nor Candour's voice, nor ſenſe of tight and wrong, 
Checks in its courſe his dire vindictive ſongg. 
He deals on every fide the fatal blow, 

Nor owns ſenſe, wit, or virtue in a foe, 
And yet inſulted Candour muſt admire, 
Diſtinguiſh'd bard, thy muſe's ſtrength and fire, 


. 
* \ 


Muft 
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Muſt own, if party-zeal had neꝰ er confined 

To tranſient themes thy bold and fervid mind. 
Britain had dwelt with rapture on thy page, P 
Preſerv'd by genuine worth from age to age. 


Still Satire ſeeks a tranſitory name, 
Nor heeds the call of never-dying fame, : 
Purſues vain ſhadows, and exerts her power 
To catch the fleeting faſhions of an hour. 
Shrouded in night, the feign'd Macgregor potirs 
The tide-6f ſong from wit's abundant ſtores, 
Skill'd to combine with humour's richeſt vein 
The pomp of 'verſe, the mock majeſtic ſtrain; 
And thou, ſweet bard ! o'er whoſe untimely urn 
The Graces droop, the Muſe delights to mourn, . 
Tickell, in vain to taſte, to genius dear, ; 
Accept this fond, this tributary tear! | 
"Twas thine by playful ridicule to ſeize 
Gay Faſhion's follies, yet her vot'ries pleaſe, 
Stern Party's rage by ſprightly wit allay, | 
And cheer her gloomy ſcenes by fancy's ray. 
Oh hadſt thou e er, by true ambition fired, 
To nobler themes, to laſting fame, aſpired, 
Each charm, each gift of the propitious nine, 
That graced th' Aufonian lays, had beam'd in thine. 


Severer Satire, from a different ſource, _ + 
Flow'd with (bu „ N turbid courſe. 
When C—s from Fafhion's heavenly region fell, 
Enraged he waked the majeſty of hell, 

And bade him, iſſuing from th' infernal gloom, 
Record diſtinguiſid guilt; and ſtamp its doom. 

Harſh was bis cenſure, not unjuſt his aim; 

While Satire echoed the loud voice of fame. 


But Io what tumults riſe ? hat byſtling throng 
Provokes the fcornful critic's angry ſong? - 
'Tis Affectation's motley crew la tes, h 
With ſteps unhallow'd, the Pierian ſhades : 
They ſeize the facred chair, their ſhrill notes raiſe, 
And ring th' unyarying peal of mutual praiſe. 
Mourn, claſſic muſe! conceit pollutes thy ſtrain, « 
Proud Nonſenſe triumphs in her Cruſca's reign ; 
When ſee, reſentment ſparkling in' his eyes, 
To cruſh thy foes indignant G- riſe ! 
Thy foes, the fluttering iuſects of an hour, 
Fly from his rage, or bow beneath his power. 5 
Yet why, victorlous champion, why abuſe 
The cheap and eaſy conqueſt of thy muſe ? | Ms 
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POETRY. 
Inſult the fall'n, or brand ſome burda who claim 
No proud diſtinction in the ranks of fame? 4 
The modeſt poet's unobtruſive las 3 
True candour pardons where it cannot an army 


Conceit once check'd, let an ry warfare 10 1 TIES 
And W dullneſs tin ad] | 
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"(From Pokus, by Jozzn FAWEETT. 3 


Idol ſublime } Error's moſt glorious god 8 
oſe peerleſs ſplendours plead in the excuſe 
Of him that worſhips thee, and ſhine away 
The fin of pagan knees | whoſe awful orb, 
Though Truth informs my more enlightened creed, 
Almoſt entices my o'er-raviſhed heart 
To turn idolator, and tempts my mouth  _ - 
To kiſs my hand before thee. Nature's pride 
Of matter moſt magnificent diſplay! ß 
Bright maſterpiece of dread Omnipotence ! wh 
| Ocean of ſplendour! wond'rous world of light! 
Thy ſweet return my kindled lays has n 


| | ik dazzling ball! vaſt — of I 
1 W 


- Hail, amiable viſion l every Jo. N i 

Looks up and loves thee; every gue proclaims | 
'Tis pleaſant to behold thee ; ; roſy - Health 

And laughing Joy, thy beauteous daughters, WE 
Before thy face for ever, and rejoice _ | 

In thine indulgent ray. Nature mourns 

Thine annual departure; in deſpair, - 

f Like one forſaken b ber love, ſhe ſits, 

lf | And tears from off her all her gay attire, | 
N And drowns her face in tears, and id lies, 

| As if of lite devoid : but lo, ſhe lives | 40 
She lives again ! her glorious rover comes, 
To wake her from her lethargy of woe, 
And warm her into beauty with his ſmile. 


Fountain of inſpiration ] fir'd by thee, 
Imagination' s ſacred tumults riſe, * 
And pour upon the fair, immortal page, 

The {| plendid i mage and the burning word | 

Oh hallow'd 2 | overflowing with delight |. 
Moments of more than earthly ecſtaſy | 

When the bleſt bard, is — thy rays, 
Feels the fine rapture and infus'd | 
— breaſt; and full 


8 1 E T X T. 


Of his bright god, with fury raves, + 
Celeſtially difturd'd\ e wth — ALS 

| That his whole ſoul to heavenly i heat, 5 
Have ſpe their blaze in all * rage of ſong} * | 


Great conllagaation 1 whoſe immortal fires, - 
With myſtic, everlaſting fewel-fed, 
Flame with a generous 7 hen flame to ſ pread 
Far other ſcene than ſmoa ing ruin ele: 
Fair flowers and ſmiling — fields that wa 
With yellow wealth, and boughs that ſtoop b 7 
Ther bluſhing n with alfluence N * . 


Great Father of the ſyſtem/| — whoſe throne, | 13 
In filial ctreles all thy children ſnine, | pokes 
Exulting in thy kind, paternal ſmile]. ab 
| Well-order'd family | for ever free Fig? | 
From jarring ſtrife; harmonious: moving on 
In eaſy dance; and calling human life 
To liſt the muſic of 79 — filent glide, 
And make its ſocia tem chic like yours, 
Preceptors ſweet of concert and of et. 
Had but this Ln # ſcene an ar to learns 


Or is thy name, -the ſtudent's faied — 
5 up on high, and trimmꝰd by Heaven's own band? 
whoſe pure light, more precious to his eye, 
The, that which trembles on his nightly page, 
(Man's puny tome,) with filent j Joy he reads 
The broad, inſtructive ſheet, which thou haſt held, 
All wiſe inſtruor ! to thy pupil man, 
Through every age. Invaluable book | 
In ſchools unrival'd, though but little read | 
Fair, faultleſs pi eel immortal work of Heaven't” 4 | 
Bible of ages! boundleſs word of God!' 
Writ in a Tanguage to all to all nations known; n 
And, through all time, with care divine, preſervd 


From all corrupt interpolations Parc. 


or art thou Nature eye, to edc hen ht FE 
The ſyſtem's utmoſt circle naked lies?—— 
Oh, tell a curious mortal all thou 'ſeeſt 1 © 
Say, by what various beings tenanted, 
The orbs that borrow thy refulgent blaze; | 
Made of what matter; moulded to what form; 
Bleſt with what organs; with what minds inforrt'd ; 
Spurr'd by what paſſions ; on what arts intent; 
Eager in what 2 and by what ties Y \ 
Combin'd :— Oh, fay, all- ſeatchin radiance, fay, 3 
(For n — and immorta * 
1798. 5 Weg ; Taught 
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Taught by what diſeipline the generous lo re 
Of beautrog Virtue z to what duties calldz | 
By what tertiptations urg'd te act thoſe deeds | 
Which ſtain thy day, and by what motives fir d, 
9 moral 0 to Lene ay: n 


9 


Or wilt Gen tell of- he wrolviag ſpheres, . | 
Which wears the bays of genius? whoſe vick ſons 
Have ſhot, with fartheſt wing, into the field 
Of Nature's works; or moſt ſublimely foar' d. 

On eagle pinions, to that parent - ſun, 
At whoſe eternal glories thine were lit? 85 
Say, haſt thou ſeen a creatures compaſs take... 
An ampler ſweep over the dread immenſe, 
Than that which turned obedient to the hand... 
Of him we Newton name, our earth's proud ; oa | 
Or, in which world of this our neighbourbood, 
| Hath there been wav'd a wand of mightier call 
Than our renown'd, immortal Shakeſpear moy'd . 
Ober Nothing's vaſt profound, and ſaid, let dy 
2 lo, it was! wg a bright univerſe 

Fas ee and fair, of tranſports and of woes, 

charming fears! in bards or ſages, ay, 

Wh 1s "hy . that bears nen the r | 


For a Mroyrowy.. 0 5 _ 
[From Fx axs in SOLITUDE; &c. by 8. T. Cortnives) 


T* froſt performs it's Lon miniſtry, * 
Unhelp'd by any wind. The owlet's cry. 
Came loud—and bark, again! loud as before. 
The inmates of my — all at reſt, 
Have left me to that ſolitude, which ſuits. | 
Abſtruſer muſings: ſave that at my fide 
My cradled infant ſlumbers peacefully, _ , 
"Tis calm indeed ! fo calm, that it diſturbs, 
And vexes meditation with it's ſtrange - | 
And extreme filentneſs, Sea, bill, and Wer = 
This populous village! Sea, and hill, and wood, 
With all the numberleſs goings on of life, | 
Inandible as dreams! The thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not: 
Only that film, which flutter'd on the gate, 
Still flutters there, the ſyle unquiet thing. 
Methinks, it's motion in this huſh of nature 
- _ Gives 
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2 it aim ſympathies» with E. bare: 
With which Lean ho —— —.— eee * 


But ſtill the living 0 Tit 7 1 
That loves not ta a lifeleſs thi 
Transfuſes Into NA own delj hts wah 5 * 
deep äh i440 2 T4 
And ſometimes with fantaſtic-playfulneſs, - 
Ah me! amus'd by no ſuch curious! Wire = viper 10 
Qf-thes the ſelf· watching en Aug. | 2 
often 10 my earl Enn 
With moſt believing 44 Tt w 
Preſageful have I gaz d upon the bars, 
To watch the ſtranger there ! ind oft belike, -. 
With ynelo#'d lids, already had I dreamt. 

Ok m w eet birthplace, and the old 1 
Whole bells, 9 s only music, rang 
From morn to ev „ All the- hat fair-day, 

So ſweetly, ard and haunted me 
With a wit p 1 falling on mine ear 
Moſt like articulate ſounds of things to come - 
So gaz'd I, till the ſoothing things, 81 dreamt, 
Lull'd me to ſleep, and ſleep prolong'd my dreams ! 
And fo I brooded all the following morn, 
| Aw'd by the ſtern preceptor's face, mine eye 
Fix'd with mock ſtudy on my ſwimming dro : 
Save K the door half and I ſnatch d 
A haſty glance, and Al we heart 2 ups / / 
For All f hop'd to ſee the ſtranger's face, 
| i or aunt, or ſiſter more below d, 


My play- mate when We both were joth'd alike ! | s | 


Dear babe, that lleepe ft cradled b my ſide, 
Whoſe gentle Lu heard in 2 dead calm, 
Fill up the interſperſed vacancies 
And momentary pauſes of the thought | 
My babe fo beautiful | it fills my heart 
With tender gladheſs, thus to look at thee, 
And think, that thou ſhalt learn far other lore, 
And in far other ſcenes! For I was rear'd 
In the great city, peiit mid cloiſters dim, 
And ſaw nought lovely but the ſky and ſtars. 
Hut thou, my babe! halt wander; like a breeze, 
By lakes and ſandy ſhores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bujk- both lakes and ſhores.. 
And mountain crags : ſfoſhalt thou fee and hear 
The lovely ſhapes and ſounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
OUners, who from eternity doth teach 


: © 2 | Himſelf 


It's own, yolition, ſametimes. wit 
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And wave, ye florets, wave your locks of gold. 


Theſe fcenes of beauty, man inſenſate mars, 


FORTRS 


Himſelf ie all, andall things in himſelf, 0 c/ 
Great univerſal teacher ! *he ſhall mould 41 7.500 


Thy ſpirit, and by giving make it aſk, 7s 1 jo 


Therefore all ſeaſons ſhall be [wet to hin” 
Whether the ſummer clothe the general earth 
With gretnneſfs, or the redbreafts fit and fing © 
Betwixt the tufts of ſnow'on the bare branch 
Of moſſy apple-tree, while all the thatch 
Smokes'in the ſun-thaw: whether the e fall 


: 


Heard only ir the trances of the blaſt, * p 2 
Or whether the ſecret miniſtery of cold” Fn gt 
Shall hang them up in filent icicles, r 
Quietly Sivioy to the quietmoon, oO 
Like thoſe my babe! which, ere to-morrow's 7 | 
Have capp'd'their ſharp keen ow with 5 
Will catch thine eye, and with their novelt7 | 

| Suſpend thy little foul; then make thee nee, 
And ſtreteh and flutter from thy mother's arms 


Ag thoy nenen fy for very 8 e . I 
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Pregnant with ſife, my penſſve ſoul they cheer, 
reation ſmiles, the woods, the hills, the vales, 
Hail 2 gy morning of the dawning year. 


Expand, ye groves, your rehovated bloom, 5 
Warble, ye ſtreams, ye ſwelling buds, unfold, 
Waft all the plenty of your rich perfume,  _-;; 


Rapt in the maze of 3 bouadlel charms, | 
J gaze inſatiate, wonder and admire,  - Hot) 
Ahl. how: they ſoothe th' impaſſion'd heart's alarms, 
And wake, to tranſ port ſhort, the woe-ſtruck hre. SH. 


3 


ebe the content blackens on | the view, 


Cloaths ſmiling nature with a mournful hue, 


Blaſts all her __—_ and van her muſic j ary. 3 
O! might 


he 


And waſte and moulder, on a foreign ſhore, 


POETRY. 14213) 
O! might the moral ſpring but once rev 7 1 


It's infant bloſſoms, midſt the noon-tide blaze; 


Barbaric paſſionꝰs low ring miſts diſſolve, 
While dawn'd pure reaſon, with ſerener rays. 1 


O fool ! to think it winter, bleak and foul, 
There broods, eternal - hope creates, in vain, | 
Fantaſtic forms, which, pleaſe the cheated ſoul, 

Poor air-built fabrics of the poet's brain, © | 


See life and health enliven all around. 
O'er lawns and woods the eye delighted roves: 

While pour an artleſs harmony of ſo undd, 
Flocks from the fields, and warblers from the groves. 


Luxuriant verdure, here, adorns the plain, 72 
There, the grey fallows and the toiling team, . 
The farm's neat manſion, and the village fane, 


Whoſe moſs-clad tower refledts the ſolar gleam, @— 


But ah! while nature pours th'enlivening breath, 
Paints her fair forms, and ſpreads her treaſures here; 
O'er other ſhores, black ſweeps the cloud of death, 

Glares the red falchion, and the murderous ſpear. 


Ev'n now, perhaps, confronting armies meet, 
Loud roll the drums, the thundering cannons roar, ' 

Rocks the dire field beneath unnumber'd feet, 
And horror waves his locks bedropt with gore, 


| T hro' duſt in whirlwinds driv'n, inconſtant, teen, 


Thick flaſh the ſwords, the frequent victim falls; 


Wbile o'er his mangled trunk, and ghaſtly mien, 
Hoſts trampling ruſh, where maniac fury calls, + 


| Say, ſoldier! fay, grim ſpectacle of pain, 

What ſyren lur'd thee from thy peaceful home; 
To leave thy poor, thy ſmall domeſtic train, 

For tails of arms, o'er billowy deeps to rpam. 


No beams of glory chear thy hapleſs lot, 
Thy name deſcends not to a future 8 
Impell'd to combat for thou knew'ſt not what, 
And urg d to ſlaughter, by another's rage: 


Thy widow'd wife, thine orphan children weep, 
And beg their ſcanty meal from door to door, 
While gaſh'd with wounds, thy limbs diſhonour'd ſleep, * 


la 


+ 


Peace on the li 
To ſavage, brutal, 


Hark! a glad ſound my roving thought recalls, 
The diſtant ſheep · bell fills the quivering breeze 
The ſhade, ſlow-Ueep*ning, o'er the landſcape 
And veil'd in miſt, the dim horizon flees. 


As the poor ſhepherd folds his fleecy care, 
le her evening lay; 
| homeward I fepair, | 


[ 
| 
i 
f 
' 
f 


Loud chaunts the nighti 
Sing on, ſweet ſongſt N 
Warn d by thy requiem to the cloſing dax. 
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In vain, alas! we boaſt of civil worth, © 
And vaunt of virtue in religion's robe; 
If calm we view ambition iffuin; 
Her brood of ſcorpions, to infeſt the globe. 


The bonds of nature we aſunder part: 
Led by the blaze of paſſion's ſanguine ſtar, 
and murder in the hea 
U, infernal war. 


fern 


falls, 
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DOMESTIC 


DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


ON returning to our periodical 
taſk of claffing and characte- 
riſing the productions in Britiſh Li- 
terature, we do not meet with ma- 
ny publications, of importance in 
the department of biblical criticiſm 
and theology. Horm Biblice,” 
is the title of a work which, al- 
though of no great magnitude, and 
profeſſing only to conſiſt of * notes 
committed to paper, with a view ro 
impreſs on the memory the reſult of 
ſome miſcellaheous reading on dif- 
ferent ſubjects of biblical litera- 
ture,” may be read with advantage 

ſtudents in ſcripture criticiſm, 
The topics diſcuſſed in theſe collec- 
tanea are, the riſe and decline of the 
Hebrew language, with an account 
of the Miſhna,-- the. Gemara, and 
the Targums; the Helleniſtic lan- 
guage; the effect produced on the 
ſtyle of the New Teſtament by the 
Hclleniſtic idiom of the writers, 
by rabbinical doctrines and contro- 


verſies among the Jewiſh ſes, by 


the literary purſuits of the Jews, 
their political ſublerviency to the 
Romans, &c. the biblical literature 
of the middle ages; the Maſſora, 
Keri, and Ketibh; the controverſy 
teſpecting the nature, antiquity, 
and utility of the vowel points; the 
hiſtory of the Jews after their re- 


turn from the Babyloniſh captivity. 


to the birth of Chriſt, and ſubſe- 
quently to the Chriſtian ra ; the 
Hebrew MSS, and printed editions 


Of the Year 1798. 
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of the Hebrew Bible; the principal 
Greek MSS. of the New Teſta- 
ment; the biblical labours of Ori- 
gen; the polyglottic editions, and 
the oriental verſions of the New 
Teſtament; the Latin vulgate; the 
Engliſh tranſlations of the Bible; 
the diviſion of the Bible into chap- 
ters and verſes; and the various 
readings of the ſacred text, ſo far 
as they may be ſuppoſed to influ- 
ence the queſtions reſpecting its pus 
rity, authenticity, or divine inſpi- 
ration, On theſe various ſubjects, 
the author has compreſſed into his 
work much uſeful and curious in- 
formation, interfperſed with remarks 


and anecdotes which diſcover ex- 


tenſive reading and conſiderable li- 
berality of mind, To Mr. Butler, 
of Lincoln's Inn, by profeſſion a 
lawyer, and in religion a catholic, 


this volume is generally attributed, 


The object of Mr. George Ben- 
join, in his treatiſe, cotitled © the 


Integrity and Excellence of Scrip- 


ture; a Vindication of the much 


controverted Paſſages, Deut. VII. 


2, 5, and XX. 16, 17, &c.“ is to 
prove, by a new rendering of the 
original, that by the command, ut- 
terly to deſtroy the Canaanites, was 
meant, © neither more nor leſs, 
than a complete victory, a perfect 
ſubjection of the enemy, a depri- 
vation of all power and eſtabliſh- 
ment, a deſtruction of idolatry, 
aud a general diſperſion of the ido- 

Ka ag, + > laters," 
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laters.” But we cannot compliment 
him ſo far as to ſay that he has, ac- 
cording to his own pretenſions, 
« incontrovertibly” eſtabliſhed his 
novel interpretation, or that his lo- 

ical, ayy more than his critical ta- 
— will derive honour from the 
preſent performance. 


bear diſguſting marks of vanity and 
ſelf-concett, and of illiberality, par- 
ticularly towards Dr. Geddes, an 
eminent and diſtinguiſhed ſcholar ; 
for which, even a ſuperabundant 
admixture of genuine learning, juſt 
criticiſm, and reſiſtleſs argument, 
would not have afforded any apo- 


logy. _. / | 
| The „% Tranſlation of the New 
| Teſtament, from the original Greek, 
humbly attempted by Nathaniel 


Scarlett, aſſiſted by Men of Piety 
and Literature, with Notes,” re- 
flects honour on the intention of 
the parties concerned, and.in its 
execution does credit to their in- 
quiries, and their attention to the 
idiom of the Greek 'and Engliſh 
languages. In numerous inſtances 
it is more faithful to the ſenſe of 
the original than our common ver- 
fion : and if thoſe, who are con- 
verſant in ſcripture criticiſm, will 
not derive much aſſiſtance from it, 
the unlearned reader will find it of 
uſe in ſtudying the meaning of the 
New Teſtament. Our common 
tranſlation has very properly been 
made the baſis of the preſent : but 
the plan of the latter differs from 
the former in that it is not broken 
into verſes, the numbers of which 
only are retained in the margin, 
and that the ſubje& is marked at 
the head of each paragraph, Theſe 
alterations are judicious. 

Mr. Bryant, in a treatiſe entitled 


4 the Sentiments of Philo Judzeus 


5 


concerning the As or Word of 
God, together witu large Extracts 


We are ſor- 
ry to add, that Mr. Benjoin's pages 


— 


\ } 
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from his Writings,” compared with 


the Scriptures, &c.”” endeavours to 


prove, that Philo entertained a fa- 
vourable opinion of the goſpel; 


that he obtained the knowledge of. 


many eſſential doctrines from the 
evangeliſts and apoſtles themſelves ; 
and that he promulgated the ortho. 
dox doctrine · reſpecting the divinity 
and perſonality of the Logos. 
Theſe deductions he conceives him- 
ſelf warranted in drawing from a 
variety of paſſages which he has 
collected, and on which he has 
commented with much learned la- 


bour in the work before us. He 
likewiſe is of opinion, that they 


afford a ſtrong argument in ſup- 
port of the truth of Chriſtianity. 
Greatly as we reſpect the learnin 
and abilities - of Mr. Bryant, 151 
applaud the motive which gave 


birth to this publication, we can- 


not pronounce that he has ſatisfac- 
torily eſtabliſhed bis leading points. 
In his Excerptions, the opinions 


and the on Peoff of the Platoniſts, 


and of the Jewiſh Rabbis,. will fre- 
quently attract the reader's notice: 
but that they diſcover any of the 
peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, 


and offer convincing evidence, 


« that every article which the ſacred 
writers have given to Chriſt in his 
mediatorial capacity, Philo has at- 


tributed to him in his divine cha. 


rafter, antecedent to creation,“ is 
what we conceive the great majo- 
rity of the author's learned readers 
will not admit, SEE 
Mr. Maurice's “ Sanſcreet Frag 
ments; or intereſting Extracts from 
the ſacred Books of che Brahmins, 
&c.” we notice in this place, on 
account of the ſubject on which 
the firſt part of this little work is 
employed, It preſents us with ſe- 
veral traditions from the Sanfcreet 
writings, which, the editor con- 


tends, confirm, in the moſt com- 


plete 
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plete and ſatisfactory manner, the 
truth and originality of the Moſaic 
records. And we think that the 
impartial reader will allow, that at 
leaſt one of the ſtories which he 
has ſelected, that of Satyavrata and 
his three ſons, although disfigured 
by the additions of the oriental my- 
thologiſts, is manifeſtly copied from 
the Hiſtory of Noah, The ſecond 
part of this work conſiſts of a com- 
munication from colonel Vallancey, 
on the ſubject of Britiſh - antiqui- 
ties, and will fall under our notice 
in another department of 'our pre- 
ſent volume. OY lg 


The “ Arguments illuſtrative of 


the Ground and Credibility of the 
Chriſtian Religion,“ are the ſub- 
ſtance of a courſe of ſermons, 
reached at the Bampton lecture, 
in the year 1788, by Dr. —_ 
archdeacon of Bedtord, which were 
introduced to our readers in our Re- 
giſter for the year 1789. They 
conſiſt of a ſeries of diſtinct pr 
ſitions, diveſted, as the author in- 
forms us, ** of all metaphyfical aui 


abſtruſe arguments, and contracted 


within the ſhorteſt limits, in which 
the plaineſt reaſonings on the ſub- 
ject could be compriſed, with a 
ew to render the notice of it as 
extenſive as may be, and thereby, 
in ſome degree, to counteract the 
ill effects of thoſe miſchievous pub- 
lications, which have of late been 
induſtriouſly circulated from the 
bold ſchool of Mr. Paine, and the 
more infidious one of Dr, Prieſt- 
ley.” With what degree of liberali- 
ty or juſtice the two laſt mentioned 
characters are aſſociated together a- 
mong the adverſaries of Chriſtiani- 
ty, we leave it to the public to de- 
cide. Dx, Shepherd's arguments, 
although ſenſible and weighty, are 
too Conciſe, and In their form too 
unimpreſſive for the purpoſe of ge- 
neral utility. ee 


Mr, Simpfon's “ Thaughts on 


the Novelty, Excellence, and Evi- 
dence of the Chriſtian Religion,” 
form a valuable and uſeful publica- 
tion, which well deſerves the no- 
tice of ſerious. and thinking unbe- 
lie vers. Without indulging too op- 
brious reflections on the adver- 
aries of Chriſtianity; without ad- 
verting to any topies, concerning 


which there are diſputes among 


Chriſtians, he has adopted a mode 
of defence, that is rational, pious, 
and popular. The heads under 
which he diſtributes his arguments 


and obſervations are the following : 


that the religion of Chriſt is novel 
in the principle which it teaches us, 
as the foundation of all duty, that 
God is our father; that the Chriſ- 
tian religion and morals are new, 
as to their extent, purity, and 
ſimplicity; that the character of 
Jeſus as a teacher is entirely new, 


no other having ever completely ex- 


emplified his ſyſtem ; that the mo- 
tives by which Chriſtianity urges - 
us to a virtuous conduct are ſingu- 
larly cogent and perſuaſive ; that it 
is new both in the kind and degree 
of its evidence; that the means 
employed in its propagation were 
new, and its ſpeedy and extenſive 
progreſs under ſuch circumſtances 
unparalleled; and that the effects 
produced by it are ſingular and un- 
exampled in the hiſtory of religious 
inſtitutions. We think that the au- 
thor has done good ſervice to the 
cauſe of divine revelation, by his 
well written and comprehenſive 
tract. | 

The “ conciſe Selection of the 
divine Excellencies of Revelation, 
with a Word of Advice for the Re- 
formation of the Reformer Tho- 
mas Paine, &c.“ appears to have 
been well meant, and is well writs 
ten in point of language and tem- 
per. If the generally received opi- 
nion be well lounded, that no ſmall 
force properly directed, in a good 

7 cauſe, 


— 
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cauſe, is ultimately imnefficacions, the ſame uniform and high ay. 
the author may reflect with pleaſure thority, however this notion of 
that He has contributed his mite to- them may in general have prevail- 
wards the ſucceſs of the beſt of ed.“ In noticing ſome iari 
cauſes. His political plan for ties in St. Paul's Epiſtles, he con- 
the reconciliation of all con- tends, that the le's doctrine of 
tending powers, we leave to the juſtification by hour the ſame 


conſideration of the parties con ſubſtantially - with / our Saviour's 
cerned. 752 Jaoctrine of repen 

The treatiſe, entitled “ the Re- fron of fins, only reaſoned on and 
ſurrection of our Saviour aſſerted, ſtated in a more elaborate and ſyſte- 
from an Examination of the Proofs matic manner.“ In Mr. Amner's 
of the Identity of his Character af- diſquiſitions on the propheſies of 
ter that Event, in a Letter to the Iſaiah, Daniel, and St. John, he 
Rev. L. R.“ we might properly will frequently be found to differ 
commend in terms fimilar to thoſe widely from preceding oxegetical 
3 to the laſt mentioned arti- writers, and to throw out novel and 
cle. To which we would add, bold ideas. But the author is not a 
that the author appears carefully dogmatiſt. While be argues with 
and candidly to have ſtudied his learning and, ability, he does not 
ſubject, and that his manual of e- loſe Gabe of candour and modeſty; 
vidence for the reſurrection con- and he appears to have been aQu- 
tains more important matter, and ated, while penning theſe conſi- 
better arranged, than we meet with derations, by an ardent attachment 
in many larger treatiſes. to truth, united to a pious reſpect to 

Mr. Amner's „ Confiderations the genuine intereſts of divine re- 
on the Doctrines of a Future State, veladon. We wiſh that he had 
and the Reſurrection, as revealed, been a little more attentive to the 
or ſuppoſed to be ſo, in the Scrip- perſpicuity of his ſtyle; that he 
tures, on the Inſpiration and Au- had devoted tome time to ſhorten-- 
thority of Scripture itſelf, &c.“ are ing the length, and correQing the 
the evident reſult of induſtrious embarraſſed conſtruction of many 
and liberal inquiry, and offer to bib- of his ſentences. | 
lical ſtudents a variety of reaſon- The Lectures in Divinity, de- 
ings and remarks which are highly livered in the Univerſity. of Cam- 
deſcrving of attention. The ſub- bridge, by John Hey, D. D. as 
jects difcufſed moſt at large are the Norriſian Profeſſor,” in 4 vols. have 
doctrines of a future ſtate and the excited conſiderablę attention in 
reſurrection: concerning which he the theological world, and have 
maintains the opinion, that the Mo- been peruſed by us with a mixture 
ſaic ſyſtem did not teach, nor the of pleaſure and of pain. They are 
thoughts of the ancient Jews go ſo evidently the reſult of much labour 
far as to the ſoul's immateriality and reflection, and compriſe a vaſt 
erimmortality. On the ſubject of in- variety of matter, important and 
ſpiration, he agrees withthoſe writers curious, on the numerous ſubjects 
who hold, that the books whichmake which ſuch a plan muſt neceſſarily 
up the canon of the Old and New comprehend. From the nature of 
Teſtament „ are not all of them, the work, our readers, will cably 
nor any one of them, perhaps, conceive that our remarks upon it 
in all its parts of the ſame equal can only be general. The nature of 
and un varied excellence, and of God, the proper method of Rudying, 
: g | | : gan 
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and the evidences of the ſeriptures, 
conformity to religious eſtabliſh- 
ments, the thirtymnine articles of 
the church of England, &c. toge- 
ther with numerous coflateral to- 
ics, are ſucceſſively diſcuſſed by 
im; and rules and directions are 
given for controverſy, and refer- 
ences to various authors, from 
which the ſtudent may derive much 
valuable aid in the proſecution of 
his theological inquiries. ' Learning, 
ingenuity, and candour, are conſpi- 
cuous throughout the whole, and 
a pleafing originality. both in the 
author's plan and arguments. 
Whence then the pain, it may be 
aſked, that we received in the peru- 
fal of them? From the laxity of 
principle which they encourage 
with reſpect to ſubſcription to ar- 
ticles of faith. We wonder not 
that ſome of the dignitaries of the 
church, and the ſyndics of the uni- 
verſity, ſhould have expreſſed an a- 
larm at the opinions advanced ex 
cathedrd on that ſubject. To uni- 
formity of ſentiment in orthodox 
belief, we * conceive them to be fa 
tally inimical. And, what is in our 


judgment an infinitely ous evil, - 


they would feem to juſtify ſubter- 
fuge and prevarication ; and by 
that means, eſſentially affect the in- 
tereſts of morals. Far, very far are 
we from imputing ſuch intentions 
to the author, or from inſinuating 
that he is not a“ warm friend to 
ſincerity and fimplicity ;”” that he 
does not © honour and adore them.“ 
But we have greatly miſapprehend- 
ed the ſcope of his reaſoning, if 
ſuch as we have mentioned be not 
its tendency, by leading youthful 
minds * into all the labyrinths of a 
looſe and perfidious caſuĩſtry.C“ 

The“ Lectures on the Nature 
and End of the Sacred Office, and 
on the Dignity, Duty, Qualifica- 


fons, and Character of the Sacred 
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Order, by John Smith, D. D. one 
of the Miniſters of Cambleton,” 
relate to every branch of the cleri- 
cal profeſſion, and merit the ſerious 
notice of perſons who are either 
candidates for, 'or have already en- 
gaged in it. They are judicious, 
pions, ſolemn, and affectionate; 
and peculiarly ſeaſonable in theſe 
times, when a ſpirit of lukewarm- 
neſs, or torpid indifference to reli- 
gion, is too prevalent among all 
claſſes. in the community.  \  * 
Mr. Fellowes's Picture of 
Chriſtjan Philoſophy, or a Theolo- 
ical, Philoſophical, and Practical 
Illuſtration of the Character of Je- 
ſas, &c.” is employed in contraſt- 
ing the genuine Chriſtian temper 
with the benevolence of Mr. God- 
win's ſyſtem, and Mr. Wilher- 
force's view of Chriſtian dofrines , 
and morals, It does credit to the 
author's ingenuity and to his heart; 
and is not ill adapted “ to ſoften 
the animoſities of faction by the 
precepts of benevolence, and to in- 
ſpire even the breaſts of bigots with 
hriſtian moderation.” oe 
The © Review of Mr. Wiiber- 
force's Treatiſe, entitled * a Prac- 
tical View of the prevailing Reli- 
gious Syſtem of profeſſed Chriſtians, 
&c.“ by Thomas Belſham,” muſt 
be pronounced, even by thoſe who 
may not accord with rhe author in 
ſentiment, to be an able and ma- 
ſterly production. It is conducted 
in a ſeries of letters to a lady; in 
which Mr. Wilberforce's ſy ſtem is 
exhibited with fairneſs, purſned to 


its proper conſequences, and com- 


pared with Chriſtianity as deduci- 


ble from the plain and unequivocal 


language of the New Teitament. 
The peculiar doctrines of that reli- 
gion, as laid down in this review, 
differ toto 'ceelo from thoſe of Mr. 
Wilberforce ; and inſtead of gloomy 


and forbidding views of the deity. 


and 
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and of human nature, preſentus with 
ſuch as are cheerful, honourable, 
and alone conſiſtent with the ne- 
ceſſary perfections of God, and 
juſt moral government. As a po- 
lemic Mr. Belſham ſhews himſelf 
intimately acquainted with the ſub- 
;jects which called for his diſcuſſion, 
and as a ſcripture critic entitled to 
very reſpe&ful notice. On the 
whole, his Review of Mr. Wilber⸗ 
force's Treatiſe may be characte- 
Tifed as containing the oppoſition of 
argument to declamation, of clear- 
nefs and preciſion in language and 
ideas to the enthuſiaſtic and indeter- 
winate phraſeology of party religion- 
iſts, and of candour to its contrary 
quality. 45 
The © Strictures upon the Reply 
of Mr. A. Fuller to Mr. Kentiſh's 
Difcourſe, entitled the Moral 
Tendency of the Genuine Chriſ- 
tian Doctrine,“ by the Author of 
that Diſcourſe,” juſtify our ſurmiſe 
in our laſt year's Regiſter, that Mr. 
Fuller's opponents would proteſt 
inſt his pretenſions to a com- 
plete triumph in the controverſy be- 
tween them. They are written 
with. acuteneſs, candour, and mo- 


deſty; and are well calculated * to ' 


correct miſapprehenſion, to ſoften 
bigotry, to repreſs confidence, to 


ſhew upon what principles and by .. 


what ſtandard the queltion between 
Calviniſts and Socinians, between 
Trinitarians and Unitarians, ought 
to be decided.“ . 
Mr. Daubeny, in his * Guide to 

the Church, in ſeveral Diſcourſes, 

to whichare added Two Poßtleripvs, 
. &c.” is a zealous ſupporter of thoſe 
once exploded doctrines concern- 
ing the divine conſtitution of our 
national church, the fin of 1chiſm, 
and the proper reſtraints on free- 
dom of inquiry, againſt which the 
moſt judicious friends and brighteſt 
ornaments of the eſtabliſiment 


dity of Mr, Daybeny's, reaſpping 


have declared open hoſtility, and 


which have been not unaptly cha- 


racteriſed by the term» © 'Proteſtant 
Popery.” The arguments by which 
he ſupports them are ſuch as have 
been formerly adduced by the high 
church party: aſſumption, aſſertion, 
and ſolemn warnings to piouſly diſ- 
poſed perſons againſt reſiſting 
Feng, conſtituted authority, 2465 
artifices of the grand decei 
The language in which theſe ar 
ments are conveyed is eaſy, mi 
and conciliating. Of Mr. Daube- 
ny's poſtſcripts, the firſt is addreſſed 
to thoſe members of the church, 
who occaſionally - frequent other 
places of public worſhip,” and ad, 
moniſhes them of the inconfiſtency 
and fatal conſequences of their con. 
duct. In his ſecond poſtſcript, 
which is addreſſed to the clergy, the 
author enters into an able defence 
of the generality of that body, a- 
jak the ſevere ſtrictures of Mr. 
ilberforce; and juſtly, reprehends 
thoſe individuals who profeſs tg 
maintain their connection with the 
church, and even to be its pureſt 
miniſters, while they aſſume the 
ae ge withdrawing, ad hbis 
tum, from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
and of diſpenſing with canonical 
obligation. REN 895 
Sir Richard Hill, in his“ Apo- 
logy for Brotherly Love, and for 
the Doctrines of the Church of 
England, in a Series of Letters tg 
the Rev. C. Daubeny, &c.” in 
the character of an admirer of the 
diſcipline of that church, and the 
form. of its eſtabliſhment, retorts 
the charge of ſchiſm againſt Mr. 


Daubeny, for maintaining that Ars, 


minian ſenſe of the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, which he contends to be at 
variance with genuine orthodoxy, 
He, likewiſe, in a lively, but ec- 
centric manner, impugns the vally 


reſpecting 
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teſpecting the divine ordination or 
zppointment of the officers of the 
church, and the 3 of their 
ſucceſſion from the apoſtolic age, 
and expreſſes his warm approbation 
of the labours of divers unhallowed 
juſtructors. From a Calviniſtic diſ- 
ſenter our champion might have ex- 

ed ſuch an attack, and ſuch 


praiſes of conventiclers; but not pl 


from a true ſon of the church. 
Mr. Daubeny muſt, doubtleſs, pro- 
nounce him to be of that amphi- 
dious character proſcribed in the 
poſtſcripts'to his Guide : and we do 
not ſee how the baronet's ingenuity 
will repel the imputation. 258 

The author of 4 Reflections on 
the Clergy of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church“ is a zealous advocate for 
the utility of that order, and the 
vndiſturbed bra er — that 
roperty by which it is le ſup- 
e ut he is not latizfied wich 
the general mode and ſpirit with 
which their profeſſional exertions 


re directed. Notwithſtanding'that 


he evidently-wiſhes them to approx- 
irate more nearly in their pulpit 
addreſſes, and in their intercourſe 
with their flocks, to what is com- 
monly called the methodiſtical cha- 


tacter, he intermixes, nevertheleſs, 


with his remarks and obſervations, 
ſome animadverſions which are not 


undeſerving the notice of ſerious 


clergymen of all denominations. 

The“ Layman's Addreſs to the 
Clergy of England, by a Friend to 
the Church Eftabliſhment,” par- 
takes more of an economical than 
of a theological complexion; and, 
among ſome juſt ſtrictures on non- 
refidence, pluralities, the removals 
of the prebendal clergy, and the 
tranſlation of biſhops, ſuggeſts good 
hints for ameliorating the condition 
of the laborions clergy, and for ren- 
dering it more reſpectable as well 
as more uſeful. * 


were by 


In our Regiſter for the year 1795. 
we introduced to our readers Mr. 
Churton's 4 ſhort Defence of the 
Church of England, in Anfwer to 


thoſe from whom we ſeparate, and ' 


to thoſe who ſeparate from” us.“ 
During the preſent year, a catholic 
layman, Francis Eyre, of Wark- 
worth, Eſq. has publiſhed “a Re- 


which-diſplays conſiderable learu- 
ing and. ingenuity, and no ſmall 


ſhare of theological knowledge: 


When the author aſſails Mr, Chur- 


ton on the ſubje& of deriving the 
church of England's * clerical of- 


fice and authority, by an unbroken 
chain of biſhops ſimilarly appoint. 
ed from thoſe who were conſtituted 
by the apoſtles, as- the a 
y Chriſt himſelf,” he proves 
completely triumphant. And we 
think that our readers, whatever 
may be their judgment of this re- 
ply on the whole, will join with us 
n deducing from it this conclafion, 
that if the ſchiſm hy which our na- 
tional church was fent from the pa- 
pram. be defenfible at all, it muſt 
e on the ground of the right of 
private judgment. 

The © Eſſay on Univerſal Re- 
demption, tending to prove that 
the general Senſe of Scripture fa- 
vours the Opinion of the final Sal- 
vation of all Mankind, by the Rev. 
John Brown, M. A. late of Sydney 
Suſſex College, Cambridge,“ de- 
ſerves to be commended for the 
learning, benevolence, and calm 
deliberate diſcuſſion which diſtin- 
guiſh it, and render it worthy of 
the ſerious notice of the advocates 
for the doctrine of the eternity of 


future puniſhments. * After con- 
tending, with no ſmall degree of 


force, that the original word which 
in our tranſlation is rendered ever- 
laſting, evidently relates to a finite 


duration, the author proceeds to 


bring 


to the Rev. R. Churton, “ 
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bring, forwards the, uſual arguments 
in favour of his hypotheſis, which 
he. manages with gonſiderable dex- 
terity, and gelivers/ in an ęaſy and 
pleaſing ſtyle. . We have hot before 
feen them ſo advantagegully. pro- 
abr . within, the compaſs of a 

alt pamphlet. ns! 
The treatiſe; entitled & Virtye's 
Friend; gonſiſting of Eſſays firſt 
publiſhed periodically, on Subjects 
connected with the Duty and Happi- 
neſs of Mankind,” is a yaluablelittle 
work, which we heartily recommend 
to the peruial of our younger read- 
ers. It is compoſed of various 
pleafing eſſays, and ſtriking ſtories, 
admirably. adapted * to oppoſe the 
pure attractions of conſcious virtue 
to the faſcinating allurements of vi- 
cious pleaſure; to infpire an ardent 
paſſion, for all that is noble, great, 
and excellent; to rauſe men to e- 
mulation in uſeful and laudable 
purſuits ; above all, to repreſs. the 
malice of parties, allay thoſe un- 

ppy animoſities that tear and di- 
ſtract ſociety, and to introduce 
throughout the calm of mutual 
forbearance, the ſweets of ſocial 
harmony, and the infelt joys of a 
ſelf approving mind.“ 14 
Moral Contraſts, on the Power 

of Religion, exempliſied under dif- 

ferent Characters, by William Gil- 
pin, Prebendary of Saliſbury,” is 
another uſeful preſent to young 
readers in general, and particularly 
to thoſe in the higher orders of ſo- 
ciety, by a writer, whoſe labours 
bave oſten pleaſed and benefited 
the public. The characters deli- 
neated are partly fictitious, aud 
Partly real, and afford ſcope for the 
introduction of uſeful remarks aud, 
impreſſive advice, in depicting their 
peculiarities, and contraſting their 
different virtues and vices. The 
real characters are the once gay and 
licenticus, but afterwards penitent 


” 


j * 
' » 


Intereſting, and the latter very ex- 


the pouring out 


tion, given in his © 


pagated, the diviſion of Poland 


Roc nd the young African 
rince Naimbanng,. ; who was 
rovght to England by the 20 


Leone company, 10, he, educate 
bad Fara Bed bo the principles of 
the Chriſtian, religion: both highly 


and pious, John, Wilwat, 
wee a 57 K 
im 


traordinary. y. 
Mr. Dogs, < Remarks on the 
Signs of the, Times,” were nub 
ed. with a view to impreſs the con- 
viction, that recent ..diſeoveries ; 
natural hiſtory and philoſophy, and 
the political events which have late- 
ly taken place on the European 
continent, have literally. accom- 
pliſhed ſome of the, obſcure. and 
emblematical ſcripture prophecies; 
and to juſtify his interpretation of 
f of the ſeventh vial, 
mentioned in the book of Revela, 
| orſels of 
Criticiſm,” which we announced 
in our Regiſter for the year 1788, 
In purſuance of his object, he en- 
ters into a particular and critical ex- 
amination of Rey, xvi. 179421; 
and maintains, that in that Gn 
of. the prophetic writings, the new 
doctriues which are at preſent pro- 


and the final ruin of the papa 
power in the year 1798, now ap- 
pear to be clearly prefigured. How: 
ever. fanciful ſome part of the 
author's interpretation may ſeem, 
others are very ſtriking, and offer 
ſome remarkable coincidencies to 
the thinking reader. Mr. King's 
obſervations towards the . conclu- 
fion of his treatiſe, on fome paſlages 
in the ſecond book of Eſdray, might 
have been omitted 'withput any in- 
jury to his deſign, ſince there are 
very few in the Chriſtian, world who 
will allow any authenticuy to that 
apocryphal production. 3 

Of the nature, value, and ſcarce: 
neſs of Calmet's *« Di&iouary of | 
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the Holy Bible,” our theological | 
readers are too well appriſed, to 


render it neceſſary for us to enlarge 


on thoſe topics. But they may not 
in general know, that a new, and 
roved edition of that 


tly 
work is publiſhing, in 4to. in parts 


or numbers; which it would be 
improper entirely to overlook in 
this place, on account of the learn- 
ing and judgment with which it is 


conducted. Seven of thoſe parts we 


have already ſeen; and from the 


manner in which they are executed 


are led to augut very favourably of 


the completion of the editor's plan. 
On examining the volumes of 


ſermons which made their appear- 


ance during the year 1798, the 


greater part will be found to be 
poſthumous publications. In this 


number are the Sermons, chiefly 


upon Practical Subjects, the 
Rev. Samuel Biſhop, A. M. late 
Head Maſter of Merchant Taylors 
School.“ Mr. Clare, the author's 


intimate friend, and the editor of 


his poetical works, noticed in our 
Regiſter for the year 1796, has ſu- 
perintended the publication of this 
volume, to which he has prefixed a 
brief character of the compoſitious 
which it contains. Without de- 
termining whether the occaſional 
peculiarities with reſpect to turn of 
thought, and mode of expreſſion, 
by which they are marked, ken 


native genius, or conſtitute any de- 


gree of excellence, we have na 
objection, on the whole, to obſerve 
with the editor, that they are 
plain and practical; contain juſt 
and pious ſentiments, expreſſed in 
a manly and” forcible ſtyle; and 
breathe the genuine ſpirit of can- 
dour and chriſtian charity.” 

The“ Sermons on various Sub- 


jects, by the late B C. Sowden, 


Emanuel College, Cambridge, and 
Miniſter of the Engliſh Epilcopal 


Church at Amfterdam/” do not ap- 
pear to have been compofed with” 
any farther views, than the inſtruc- 
tion and edification of the audience 
to which they were delivered.“ 
There are, however, very few col. 
lections of modern pulpit diſ- 
courſes which, conſidered in atlt 
e of view, poſſeſs claims to! 

ior excellence; The ſuhjects 
of them are chiefly practical; and- 
the ſentiments which they inculcatey] 
uniformly pious, rational; and be ne- 
volent. And if their ſtyle may? 
not have been cultivated + with a 
peculiar and exaggerated ſolicitude. “. 
it is generally correct, always ſuſſi- 


eiently plain and perſpicuous, and 


frequently elegant. 


- 


two volumes of « Sermons 
the late Rev. David Jardine, ' of 
Bath, publiſhed from the originat 
Manoferipts, by the Rev. John 
Prior Eſtlin,“ are alſo entitled td a 
conſiderable ſhare of praiſe, he- 
ther we reſpect the matter which 
they contain, or the manner in 
which it is delivered. The former 
is, chiefly, moral and devotional 
and, in general, enforces: ſuch juſt 
and uſeful ſentiments and feelings, 
as are adapted to inform the mind, 
and mend the 1 And with => 

exception of 2 ges, 
which the abate arm of 
ſentiment as an unitarian and a diſ- 
ciple of the Hartleian ſchool are 
diſcoverable, rational 'chriſhans 
whether of the orthodox or hetero- 
dox claſs, may alike read them with 
pleaſure and improvement. 'The 
ſtyle of theſe ſermons is manly, 
perſpicuous, and eaſy. = 
The two volumes of“ Sermons on 
Practical Subjects, by the late W. 
Enfield, LL. D. prepared for the 
Preſs by himſelf,” will prove a very 
acceptable preſent to the public, 
On the author's merits in this ſpe- 
cies of writing they have already 
| decided, 


ef 


, 4 


language. 


} 


iographical Sermons. His 


clear and perſuaſive reaſoning, per - 
tinency of remark on all topics, 
liberality and candour of ſentiment, 
and © chaſte, clear, correct ſtyle, 
free from all affectation and ſingu- 
larity,” deſervedly claſſed him a- 
* the moſt pleaſing and uſeful 
pics have been chiefly ſelected for 
theſe volumes; aud the 5 
them, we doubt not, will juſtify 
the editor's criticiſm, that ſcarcely: 
any writer has entered with more 
delicacy into the minute and leſs 
obvious points of morality—has 
more ikilfully marked out the nice 
diſcriminations of virtue and vice, 
of the fit and unfit. 


public ' inſtructors. Moral to- 


only delineated the path of the 
ſtrictly right, but of the amiable 
and becoming. He has aimed at 


rendering mankind not only mu- 
tually ſerviceable, but mutually a- 


greeable; and has delighted in 
painting true goodneſs with all thoſe 
colours which it was faid of old 


would make her ſo enchanting ſhou}d 
ſhe ever become viſible to mortal 
Prefixed to theſe volumes 
are Memoirs of the Author, by 
Dr. Aikin, which we have inſerted 
among our biographical anecdotes 


eyes.” 


and characters. | 
The two volumes of “ Sermons 


preached to Parochial Congrega- 
tions, by the late Rev. Richard 


- Southgate, B. A.” afford ſufficient 
evidence of the author's orthodoxy 
and piety, and of his commendable 


zeal and diligence in promoting the 


glory of God, and the edification 


of his hearers. They contain much 


vſeful and inſtructive matter, de- 


livered in plain, but affectionate 


— 


®. 


He has not 


he author, however, 
| has too frequently given to his 
compoſition an uncouth and diſ- 
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decided, by the favourable recep- 
tion _ to his Engliſh Preacher, 
and 


jointed. appearance, and he myſt 
ſometimes have weakened the force 
of his addreſſes, by an apparently 
conſtant ſtudy of ſententiouſneſy, 
A _—_— ſucceſſion, of| minute, 
and almoſt independent parts in a 
diſcourſe, like apophthegm crowd. 
ing on apophthegm, embarraſſes in 
the cloſet, and muſt bewilder from 
the pulpit. We ſhould, likewiſe, 
have been better ſatisfied, if the 
editor of | theſe ſermons had ex- 


peruſal of punged from them all alluſions to 


temporary politics. In the firſt vo- 
lume we are preſented with a bio- 


graphical preface by Pr. Gaſkin, 


which is highly, and, we have ne 
reaſon to doubt, juſtly encomiaſtic; 

The volume entitled the Ob- 
jections of Infidel Hiſtorians and 
other Writers againſt: Chriſtianity, 
confidered in Eight Sermons, 
preached at the Bampton Lecture, 
at Oxford, in the year 1797, &c. 
by W. Finch, LL. D. &c.” offers 
little that is new. or very intereſting 
on the ſubject of the evidences ofour 
religion. Nor is the author emi- 
nently ſucceſsful in the elucidation 
of other topics, which he has con- 
nected with his main object, and, 
in particular, the proper limitations 


of temporal and ſpiritual 2 
O. not 


The following remarks 

breathe much of the ſpirit of that 
ſtern unbending virtue, which many 
have ſuppoſed to be enjoined by the 
apoſtolical maxim, that “ we pught 
to obey God rather than men,” in 
all cafes which affe& conſcience 


and duty. True, the voice of 


law, wherever it refides, muſt be 
obeyed ; but if its declarations be 
ſubverſive of generally acknow- 
ledged duties, or ſhould it prepoſ. 
terouſly countenance degrading and 
deſtructive vices, though an out- 
ward obedience might be paid to 
it, yet will it not fail of exciting 
inward repugnance. No; th = 
* Sher 
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tutes of any nation may enjoin 
things indifferent to religion ; but 
if they contradict or oppoſe it, a 
ready and, fincere obedience wil 
ſcarce be paid to them.” 3 

The Fe Don on various Sub- 
jects, more particularly on Chriſ- 
tian Faith and Hope, and the Con- 
ſolations of Religion, by George 
Henry Glaſſe, M. A, & c.“ cannot 
be pronounced, any more than 
thoſe noticed in the preceding ar- 
ticle, models of true, pulpit elo- 
quence, They Are light, declama- 
tory compoſitions; in the texture 
of which is interwoven a great va- 
riety of Was uotations, not 
always appoſite, and ſeldom illuſ- 
tated and, explained. When the 
author occahonally engages in 
theological controverſy, his efforts 
are not eminently advantageous to 
the cauſe which he maintains, nor 
do they reflect much honour on his 
own {kill or temper, In the ſound- 
neſs of his faith, indeed, and. the 
warmth of his zeal, lie is not in 
the leaſt deficient ; but the evi- 
dence of the former is not uumix- 
ed with dogmatiſm, nor that of the 
latter with at leaſt harſh language 
applied to heretical and political 
inners, 1 1 5 

The“ Naval Sernions, preached 
on board his Majeſty's Ship the Im- 
petueux, in the Weſtern Squadron, 
during its Services off Breſt, &c, 
by James Stanier Clarke, F. R. S. 
&,” are ſenſible, and well writ- 
ten; on ſuch ſubjects as gave the 
preacher favourable opportunities of 
erpatiating on ſcenes , and circum- 
ſtances familiar to the ſeaman's 
eye, and with the matter of them, 
lor the moſt part, judiciouſly ad- 
ated to the audience before whom 


hey were delivered. The praiſes | 


which the author beſtows on the 

dritih * conſtitution and  govern- 

ment, and his admonitory exhorta- 
793. 
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tions, occaſſoned by, the ſtorms 


that are agitating the political ſcene, 


are poured forth in animated ſtrains 
of loyalty, eee 1 
The! Four Sermons, preache 
in London,, at the third Gener 
Meeting of, the Miſſionary Society, 
May 10, 11, 12, 1797,” by different 
gentlemen, are pipus and well ins. 
tended, and would, doubtleſs, prov 
acceptable to the audiences to Noſe 
ſentiments and views they weremore 
immediately adapted. From he 
proceedings of the meeting, and the 
report of the directors, which are 
prefixed, the reader will find reaſon 
to applaud the zeal and ſpirit, with 
which the ſociety proſecute the ob- 
je& of their nftitution. whatever 
may be his opinion reſpecting their 
deſign in general, or the wiſdom. 
and expediency of the peculiar 
plan which they have embraced, for 
attaining, the end in vie. 
The © Additional. Evidences of 
the Truth of Chriſtianity, in two 
Viſitation Sermons, by George 
Law, M. A. Prebendary of Car- 
liſle, if they do not 1 with 
any new matter on the ſubject, 
as the title would import, combine 
and diſpoſe, in a new and more 
ſtriking point of view, arguments 
which have not been entirely over- 
looked by preceding writers, The 
prophecy of Chriſt, that John 
ſhould. not die till he came, or be- 
fore the, deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
that event, and the miſtakes of the 
apoſtles reſpecting it, engaged the 
preacher's attention, and gave him 
the opportunity, of introducing” 
ſome important obſervations, and 
liberal ſentiments and remarks, 
which certainly were, well worthy 
of being laid before the public, 
Mr. | Houghton's two Sermons, 
entitled. Obſervations on the 
Evidences of Chriſt's Ne ſurrection, 
the principal Objections conſider- 
„ ed, 
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ed, and 'the Divine Origin of the 
Chriſtian Religion clearly proved,” 
form a judicious and pleaſing epi- 
tome of the arguments for the grand 
fat on which the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity reſts, intended chiefly for 
the uſe of young perſons. They 


are recommended by logical pre- 


ciſion, perſpicuity of ſtyle, aud 


ſimplicity of language; arid will 
be: 


and deluſion. 


ound an uſeful introduction to 
thoſe larger and more important 
treatiſes, which the author points 
out to the notice of his readers. 
From the maſs of ſingle ſermons 
publiſhed during the year 1798, we 
muſt unavaidably be very reſtrifted 
in our ſelection. In the © Ser- 
mon preached at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, London, be- 
fore his Majeſty, and both Houſes 
of Parliament, on Tueſday, Dec. 
19, 1797, by George, Lord Biſhop 
of Lincoln,” the reader will per- 
ceive a ſtriking ſimilarity between 
his lordſhip's ſentiments, and thoſe 
of many modern interpreters of 
the myſtical books of Scripture, 


who aſſert, that the prophecies 


contain expreſs predictions of the 
events which have lately ' taken 
33 and are now taking place in 

urope; and that the French peo- 
ple are the inſtrument, in the hands 
of Heaven, of puniſhing thoſe na- 
tions which have been the chief 
ſupporters of antichriſtian tyranny 
But he indulges the 
hope and expectation that this 


country will eſcape any weighty 


' ſhare of the terrible viſitation ; that 


= 


ſome „ inherent qualities in the 


eſtabliſhments of this kingdom in 


church and ſtate, which raife the 


virtues and glory of this nation 
above the reſt of Europe,” will 


prove the cauſe of warding off, or 
abating the portentous ſtorm, In 
every devout and humble prayer to 


the Great Diſpoſer of Events, that 


the angel who “ drives the furious 
blaſt” may be directed to ſpare 
their native land, thouſands of 
Briton.s will . moſt fervently join, 
who poſſeſs leſs faith and hope than 
the good prelate. As one ground 
of his hope, his lordſhip obſerves, 
in a ſtrain of exultation, that 
„ white our enemies have inſulted 
the Majeſty of Heaven, we have 


. humbled ourſelves before our God, 


and acknowledged our trangrel. 
ſions; while they have impiouſly 
denied his all-controuling power, 
we have prayed unto the Lord to 
give wiſdom to our councils, ſuc- 
ceſs to our arms, and ſteadineſs to 
our people.” Does not this lan- 
guage ſavour too much of that 
boaſting, which is excluded? 


The“ Sermon preached at the 


Abbey Church of St, Peter, Weſt. 
minſter, before the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, on Thurſday, No- 
vember 29, 1798, being the Day 
appointed for a Public Thanſgiv- 
ing,” contains pious and animated 
* R a to national gratitude, 
on account of the advantages, re- 
ligious, civil, and political, by 
which a merciful. ſoperintending 
Providence has ſignally diftinguiſh- 
ed this country ; folemn admoni- 
tions againſt either relapſing into 
the corruptions of popery, from 
which we were reſcued by the 
Reformation, or de N into 
ſcepticiſm and atheiſm; and invi- 
tations to ſerious enquiry, how far 
we have deſerved our providential 
diſtinctions? that our unexampled 
ſucceſſes may not © dazzle us into 
a falſe eſtimate of our own virtues, 
nor prompt us to conclude, that 
we have a preſcriptive right to the 
protecting favour of Heaven.” The 
political ee and ſentiments 
which occur in this ſermon, with 
the exception of a few vituperative 
expreſſions, and ſome anon 
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which thoſe who are ſubjected by 
exiſting laws to civil diſqualifications 
cannot aſſent, ill prove unobjec- 


tionable to the diſciples of the mo- 


derate Whig ſchool. 

Our neceſſary limits will per- 
mit us only to inſert the titles 
of the following Thankſgiving Diſ- 
courſes, which excited a greater 
ſhare of general attention than the 
maſs compoſing the long liſt from 
which they are ſelected: * a Ser- 
mon preached before the Honour- 
able Houſe bf Commons, on the 
29th of November, 1798, at the 
Church of St. Margaret, Weſtmin- 
ſer, &c. by Thomas Rennel!, D. D. 
Maſter of the Temple j** “ Mo- 
tives for Public Thankſgiving, 
ſtated and enforced, a Sermon 
preached, at the Foundling Hoſpi- 
tal, November 29, 1798, &c. by 
the Rev. John Hewlett, B. D. 
Morning Preacher to the ſaid Cha- 
rity; and “ the Privileges of Bri- 
tain, a Sermon, preached at the 
Meeting Houſe in the Old Jewry, 
on Thurſday the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1798, &c, by Abrabam Rees, 
D. D. F. R. S.“ 


« Rome is Fallen! a Sermon, 
preached at the Viſitation, held at 
Scarborough, 1995 N 1798, by 
Francis Wrangham, M. A,“ is one 
of the moſt able, animated, and in- 
tereſting conciones ad clerum, that 
we remember ever to have ſeen. 
While the author deteſts and exe- 
crates the enormities perpetrated by 
the rulers of the French republic, 
or their agents, with manlineſs and 
openneſs he avows his ſatisfaction at 
the accompliſhment of the prophe- 
cies, of which they have been the in- 
ſtruments, and particularly that 
teſpecting the deſtruction of the 
papal domination. Inſtead of wo 
hght of his principles as a proteſt- 
ant, and deploring, with ſome of 
kis brethren, the cataſtrophe which 


2 


\ * 


has now taken place, and without 
ungenerouſſy triumphing over an 
old man's diſtreſſes, he rejoices 
&« to ſee the ſovereign pontiff a ſu- 
gitive and a vagabond;“ he exülts 
© to behold him, who once trod 
upon the necks of | monarchs, 
crouching himſelf beneath the in- 
ſolent foot of a ferocious and im- 
placable republic.“ And he aſks, . 
« what proteſtant does not rejoiceto 


hear that thoſe thunders at length 


are filent, which iſſued, during ſo 
long a period, from the gloomy re- 
ceſſes of the Vatican, to convulſe 
Europe; ſhaking the allegiance of 
ſubjects, and * hurling princes from 
their thrones !' what lover of peace 
does not exult, to learn that thoſe 
lightnings, which ſo often blaſted 
the olive of Chriſtendom, ' are 
uenched for ever! Ought we, who 
ſhould anxiouſly wiſh the prophe-- 
cies fulfilled, to weep over their 
accompliſhment?” To juſtify this 
exultation 6n the fall of Rome, he 
enters into a ſtriking and eloquent 


delineation of the pernicious tenets, 


and nefarious practices of the Vati- 
can; and afterwards applies the ſub- 
ject of his diſcourſe to the more im- 
mediate purpoſe of the meeting be- 
fore which it was delivered. In 
this part of his plan, Mr. Wrang- 
ham has preſented his brethren of 
the clergy with much. important 
advice and ſerious pertinent ' ad» 
monition ; and he has enriched the 
whole with a variety of learned and 
valuable notes. 

In the Charge delivered to the - 
Clergy of the Dioceſe of Landaff, 
in June 1798, by R. Watſon, D.D. 
F.R.S.” Biſhop of Landaff, the au · 
thor appears chiefly in a political 
character. In warm and indignant 
terms he reprobates French prin- 
ciples, and French practice; ex- 
horts his clergy to ſecond his efforts 
in exciting the public alarm and 

P 2 Jealouſy, 
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jealoufy, by admonitions and in- 


ſtructions to their flocks, in which, 
without a breach of Chriſtian cha- 
rity, they 


ſpeaks of a parliamentary reform 
as in ſome meaſure defirable, but as 


what ought not to be attempted, or 


adopted, in the preſent'criſis of the 
fate of the nation; and combats 


the doctrines of the“ Rights of 


Man, and Liberty and Equality,” 


ih the ſenſe which the moſt igno- 
rant or deligning political declaimers 


This 


have affi xed to thoſe terms. 


we ſhould not have expected from 


Dr. Watſon. In that part of the 


biſhop's Charge, which 1s theolo- 
ical, he principally dwells on the 
importance of the clergy's being 


on their guard “ againſt certain 


wicked teachers, who are creeping 
in among the common people, and 
attempting, by profane writings 
and evil communication, to un- 
chriſtianize the world;” and he 


urges them, by calling to their re- 


collection the engagement which 
they entered into when they were 
ordained prieſts, © to be ready with 
all faithful 


to make reſiſtance to thofe ſub- 


verters of the Chriſtian faith, that 
the ignorant may not be miſled by 
their ſophiſms, and the difficulty 


of ſaving the ſouls committed to 


their care augmented, by vicious 


practice being. built upon falſe prin- 
ciple. 


ſerious notice : ** that there cer- 


tainly is room for enquiry, whether 


all proteſtant churches are ſo pure 


in doctrine, ſo perfect in diſcipline, 
ſo truly Chriſtian in practice, as to 


have nothing to fear for themſelves 


from the fall of the church of. 


Rome.” 


may-ufe ani language 
when painting French enormities; 


diligence to baniſh and 
drive away ail erroneous and ſtrange. 
doftrines, contrary to God's word,“ 


le. One remark, towards the 
concluſion of the Charge, merits 


' Under the bead of Philoſophy 


and Ethics' we meet with “ Ele- 


ments of the Critical Philoſophy, 


containing a conciſe Account of its 
Origin and Tendency, a View of 
all the Works publiſhed” by its 
Founder, &c. by A. F. M. Willich, 
M. D.“ which, like Mr. Nitſch's 
work, noticed in this department 
of our Regiſter for the year 1796, 
is intended to excite the attention 
of the Engliſh reader to the vrit- 
ings, and to aſſiſt him in forming an 
ac quaintance with the philoſophy of 
Immanuel Kant. After an intro- 
duction, in which our author gives 
an account of the ſeveral ſyſtems of 
philoſophy which prevailed ſucceſ- 
ſively in Germany, from the time of 
Wolf to the preſent period, and of 
the ſentiments of profeſſor Kant 
concerning the philoſophy of Hume 
and his opponents, together with a 
general outline of that philoſopher's 
Critique of Pure Reaſon,” he pro- 
ceeds to lay before us a ſynopſis of 
the Kantian Syſtem, This ſynopſis 
conſiſts of a ſolution. of five con- 
need problems, which our limits 
will not permit us to inſert; and a 
brief abſtract of the moſt important 
of the profeſſor's works. To the 
ſynopſis ſacceeds a gloſſary, intend- 
ed to explain the terms employed 
by. Kant. Whatever ſhare of in- 
duſtty, ingenuity, and learning we 
may be willing to award to Dr. 
Willich, 'we cannot fay that, even 
with his aids, we have been enabled 
to penetrate through the obſcurity 
which, to our'intelle&, ſtill en- 
velopes the principles of his fa- 
yourite philoſophy... In one of our 
moſt reſpeQable periodical journals, 
his doctrine has been ternied, ,* an 


attempt to teach, the ſceptical phi- 


loſophy of Hume, in the diſgult- 
ing diale& of ſcholaſticiſm.” As 
far as we are capable of compre- 
hending it, we have not met with 

| any 
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any definition of the new ſyſtem, 
which appears to us be more ap- 
propriate. Subjoined to the Kan- 
tian papers in this volume are three 
philological eſſays, chjefly tranſlated, 
from profeſſor Adelupg, with notes. 
The firſt of theſe contains a conciſe 
Hiſtory of the Engliſh, Language; 
the ſecond 4 Philoſophical jew of 
the Engliſh. Language; and the 
third, an Enquiry into the Merits 
and Demerits of Johnſon's En glich 
Dictionary, Theſe eſſays. are in- 
tereſling to the, philofapher, as well 
z the philologiſt and antiquary, 
and will be found uſeful to Engliſh 
ſtudents in, inveſtigating the ratio: 
nale of their pative tongue. 


The“ Eſſay pn the rinciple” of 


Population, as it affects the future 
Improvement of Society, with Re- 
marks on the, culations of Mr 


Godwin, Monl.. Condorcet,,. aud 
other writers,” is the production of 
an able and, refleting mind, gi 


and 
vritten with ſuch preciſion, philo- 
ſophical calmneſs, and, unyaried 
candour, as are, ada ted ſtrongly 
to intereſt, the attention of the re- 
der. The opinions which he un- 
dertakes to controvert in the ſy- 
ſtems of Condorcet and Gogwi 

we the perſectability of man, th 
the protraction of his exiſtence an 
this world to immortality, and tha 

ſcheme of equality which pretends 
to baniſh ſelfiſhneſs and vice, to 
render labour almoſt unneceſſary, 
and ultimately to,-extinguilh even 


the paſſion between the ſcxes, The 


4 
E 


arguments which our author 
poſes to their hypotheſes are 
duced from the principle of popu- 
lation; and are managed with ſuch 
ingenuity and vigour, as render 
them in our judgment unanſwer- 


able. They arg included under the 


diſcuſſion of the following ſimple 
propoſitions: 1, That population 
cannot increaſe without the means 


of ſubſiſtence, is a propoſition ſo 
evident, that it needs no illuſtra+, 
tion; 2. That popylafion does in- 
variably increale, where there are 
the means of ſubſiſtence, the þiſ- 
tory of every people that haye eyer: 
exiſted will abundantly prove; 3, 
That the ſuperior power of popu- 
lation cannot be checked, without 
producing miſery or vice, the am- 
ple portion of theſe too bitter in- 
<4 8 in the cup of human life, 
and the continuance of the phy- 
ſical cauſes, that ſeem to have pro- 
duged them, bear tag coprigeing 4 

or 


teſtimony. , To trace our aut 


through his illuſtratign of theſe pro- 
poſitions, and the application of it 
to the leading principles, or thy 
ſubordinate _ af Ru Hens ot 
Mellcs. Condorcet and Godwin, 
is beyond our, province. But we 
can promiſe our readers much pleas 
ſure from ſuch an undertakings 
whether they agree with us or n. 

reſpecting the ce K of 
his reaſoning. In the latter part 9! 
his work the author adyarices, cer; 
tain notions, which many will pro- 
nounce to be no leſs, lanciful than 
the hypotheſes of bis opponents, 

has, ſe 


aud formation of mind, neceſſa- 
ry to awaken, chaotic. matter, in- 
to ſpirit, to ſublimate the duſt of 
the earth into ſoul, &c;” and that 
e thoſe beirgs which'comeout ol the 
progeh of the world in lovely and 
eautiful forms, / ſhall be crowned 
with immortality, while thoſe who 
come out misſhapen, thgſe whoſe 
minds are not ſuited to a purer and 
happier ſtate of exiſtence, ſhall 

periſu, and be condemned to mix 
again with their original clay.“ . 
1 The 
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The treatiſe entitled « Modern 
Philoſophy and Barbariſm, or a 


Compariſon between the Theory of 
Godwin and the Practice of Ly- 


curgus, &c. by W. C. Proby,” 
is à ſenſible and animated little 


work, in which the author attempts 
i to prove the identity of the two 


ſyſtems, and the injurious conſe- 


quences which muſt reſult to man- 


kind from the principles of mo- 


dern philoſophy carried into prac- 


tice.“ But notwithſtanding the in- 
genuity which Mr. Proby diſco- 
vers, we cannot ſay that he has 
ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing the ſimi- 


litude between the inſtitutions of 


the Spartan lawgiver, and the ſy- 
ſtem of the author of . Political Juſ- 
tice,” even after every due allow. 
ance is made for © the difference of 
fituation, the diſtance between the 
periods in which both ſyſtems were 
engendered, and the conſequent 
ſuperiority of knowledge and in- 
formation poſſeſſed by the latter.” 
In expoſing, however, the conſe- 
quences to mankind which would 
reſult from the Godwinean prin- 
ciples being carried into execution 
In their full extent, our author's 
talents appear to confiderable ad- 
vantage, And the advocates for 
thoſe principles will not find it an 
eaſy taſk, to repel any of the ſerious 
and weighty charges which he has 

preferred againſt them, * 

The next article which we have 
to preſent to our readers, belongs 
partly to the department of Philoſo- 
phy, and partly to that of Govern- 
ment and Legiſlation, It is “ Ari. 
ſtotle's Ethics and Politics, com- 
priſing his Practical Philoſophy, 
tranſlated from the Greek, & c. by 
John Gillies, LL. D. F. A. S. &c,” 
in 2 vols. 4to. On the merits of 
Ariſtotle, the moſt univerſal ſcholar 
of ancient times, who “ daringly 
invaded the whole empire of phi- 


— 


z 
* 


loſophy,“ and, under “ the com. 
prehenſive diviſions of the heàvens 
and the earth, things, human and 
divine, God, man, and nature,” 
left to poſterity very valuable trea- 
ſures among * the different at. 
ticles of his truly philoſophical en- 
cyclopzdia,” it would be ſuperfſu. 
ous to expatiate in this place. But 
it has been the fate of his writings, 
that while ſome parts of them have 
been properly excluded from the 
ſchools, © being ſuperſeded by more 
accurate and complete informa- 
tion,” others, which « ſtill merit 
the moſt ſerious attention of the 
modern reader,” have been ſuffer. 
ed to fall into fimilar diſuſe, and to 
moulder away in the- duſt of our 
libraries. Dr. Gillies's defign, in 
undertaking this tranflation, was to 
revive the public attention to the 


labours of the Stagirite, and to 


« yindicare his fair claim to be re. 
garded as one of the beſt inſtruc- 
tors of mankind on the important 
ſubjects of ethics and politics.” 
Without deſcending to particulars, 
we ſhall briefly apprize our readers 
of the contents of the volumes be- 
fore us. The firſt volume com- 
prehends the life of Ariſtotle, com- 
758. from. Laertius, Ammonius, 

iodorus Siculus, and other an- 
cient writers; a new and very va- 
lnable analyſis of his ſpeculative 
works, illuſtrated with notes; and 
the tranſlation of his ethics, in ten 
books, To each book is prefixed 
an introduction, by the tranſlator, 
containing a kind of ſyllabus of its 
CON argument, together with il- 
uſtrative remarks and obſervatians. 
The ſecond volume contains Dr. 
Gillies's tranflation of Ariſtotle's 
Politics, in eight books, with 1n- 
troductions and notes to each; and 
an appendix to the ſecond book, 
preſenting us with the intereſting 


account of the republic of St, Ma- 
rino, 


rino, which we inſerted among the 
ſelections in our Regiſter for the 
year 1795, enlarged and confirmed 
by original documents from the ar- 
chives of the republic. On the in- 
troductions to the books into which 
the © incomparable work in this 
ſecond volume is divided, Dr. Gil- 
lies has beſtowed very conſiderable 
attention. They may be charac- 
teriſed as fo many diſtinct political 
#- . . 

or economical diſſertations ; con- 
cerning which we may remark, 
while we are very far from aſſent- 
ing to the author's political creed, 
that they contain much intereſting 
and uſeful matter, for which the 
public, and eſpecially politicians 
and ſtateſmen, are greatly indebted 
to him. As a tranſlation, this work 
is free and paraphraſtical, and it is 
cloathed in a ſtyle which is in ge- 
neral correct, energetic, perſpicu- 
ous, and elegant. 


The few remaining productions 
of the year 1798, which properly 
call for notice in this department of 
our literary catalogue, belong to 
the heads of Finance, Political E- 
conomy, and Law, 

The two volumes, entitled“ the 
State of the Nation with reſpect to 
its Public funded Debt, Revenue, 
and Diſburſement, compriſed in the 
Reports of the Select Committee 
of Finance, appointed by the Houſe 
of Commons to examine and ſtate 
the total Amount of the Public 


Debts, and of the Intereſt and 


Charges attending the ſame, as they 
ſtood the 5thof January, 1797, &c.“ 
contain a vaſt variety of important 
matter, . judiciouſly arranged, for 
which the public is under great 
obligation to the ſecret committee, 
They are, indeed, highly neceſſary 
to every perſon who would wiſh to 
form an accurate judgment of our 
linancial ſituation, and of the con- 
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ſtitution and management of our 


public offices; and they lay open 


ſuch curious facts, as cannot fail to 
convince the moſt incredulous of 
the multitudinous abuſes in the 
eſtabliſhments of the ſtate, which 
loudly call for a reform, To each 
report is annexed an appendix, con- 
taining the official documents, and 


the other evidence on which it 3 
founded. | DET 
« The Reports from the Select 


Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons on Finance, as' preſented to 
that Houſe, containing an Account 
of the Public funded Hebt, Taxes, 
unfunded Debt, & c. ordered to be 
2 the ziſt of March, 1797,“ 
orm another uſeful publication, of 
the ſame nature with the preceding, 
but leſs comprehenſive, and conſe. 
quently leſs ſatisfactory. 6 5 
The author of „Hints towards 
an improved Syſtem of Taxation, 
extending to all in exact proportion 
to their Property, and without any 
kind of inveſtigation or diſcloſure 
of their Circumſtances, &c.“ has 
little of novelty in the objects 
which he recommends to the foſter- 
ing care of our grand financia 
nurſe. An additional equal tax on 
all lands, at the preſent rental; on 
houſes, at a reduced rental; and 
taxes on tythes, ſhipping, ſtock in 
trade, manufactures, &c. regulated 
by the intereſt on the capital em- 
ployed; on all money veſted on real 
or perſonal ſecurities; on the pub- 
lic funds; on ſalaries exceeding a 
given amount; and on all lucrative 
profeſſions and employments, com- 
poſe the features of his plan, But 
we are incapable of conceivin 
how theſe objects can be ſubmitt 
to a proportional impoſition, with- 
out an univerſal and particular diſ- 
cloſure of circumſtances. That the 
author has no participation in what 
fome writers hive termed the in- 
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The concluding ſentence of our 
preceding article is ap licable to “a 


uity- of banking, we may infer 
om his propoſition, that. all indi- 
viduals ſhould be prohibited from 
engaging in that perle of com- 
merce. 


for Redeeming Two Hundred an 

Thirty Millions bf the Three per 
Cent. Funds, and. for improving 
the, Public Revenue more than 
Three” Hundred and Forty-two 
Thouſand Pounds a Year,” without 
 raifing any new Taxes, and without 
diminiſhing the Income of any 
Perſon,” is not entirely undeſery- 
ing of conſideration, notwithſtand- 
ing that ſome parts of it may be 
objectionable, and the author's cal- 
culations appear extravagant. His 
financial propoſals have at leaſt the 
merit of neither increaſing the pre- 
ſent public burthens, nor affecting 
the intereſts of hereditary propri- 
etors. They include the fale of the 
preſent land-tax, which has been 
already determined by parliament ; 


the ſale of the crown-lands, as the 


grants expire; the ſale of the tythes 
of the church, and of the eſtates 
held by leaſes under the Church, 
but without depriving the clergy of 
the full amount of what they now 
receive from them ; and the conver- 


ſion of copyholds, intq freeholds, 


on à plan which might prove bene- 
ficial both to the leſſor and the leſſee. 
How the adoption of ſich meaſures 
is to produce the effect mentioned 
in the title page, the treatiſe itſelf 
will beſt explain. ; fo 

The“ New Inquiry into the 
Principles and Policy of Taxation, 
in the Political Syſtem of Great 
Britain,” is the production of a well- 
informed and judicious writer, who 
employs himſelf in delending the 
miniſter's obnoxious. act for the 


heavy increaſe of the aſſeſſed taxes. 


But its-merits are greater as a poli- 
tical than as a financial production. 


— 


The Country Gentleman's Plan | 


Plan for raiſing the Taxes impar. 
ay and almoſt free of Expence 
in War, &c. by Francis Adams, 
Eſq. one of his Majeſty's Juſtices 
of the Peace, and Deputy Lieute- 
nant for the County of Somerſet,“ 
and to“ a Letter on Finance, &c. 
by John Charnock, jun.“ Mr, 
Adams, however, is inimical to the 
increaſe of the aſſeſſed taxes; inſtead 
of which he recommends a tax on 
income, and, offers tables and calcu- 
lations for its regulation. And if 
the ſtatement, on which ſome of the 
moſt important of Mr, Charnock's 
ſpeculations are founded, be accu- 


rate; viz. that the property of this 


country is worth four thouſand 
milliefis, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was either unfortunate in 
his inquiries, or uncommonly mo- 
deſt in his calculation of the income 
of the kingdom, in the ſpeech an- 
nouncing his new plan of finance, 
delivered on the zd of December, 
in the preſent year. | 
The authors of“ Thoughts on 
Taxation, in the courſe of which 
the Policy of a Tax on Income is 
impartially inveſtigated, and of 
« Obſervations on the Taxation of 
Property,” diſcuſs the principle of 
the new ſyſtem with no inconſider- 
able ſhare of dexterity, . The for- 
mer undertakes its defence, and to 
anſwer the objections, general or 
particular, which are commonly. 


- urged againft it. The latter con- 


demns it, and is an advocate for a 
direct tax on property; contend- 
ing that all other taxes are penalties 
© upon certain modes of enjoying 
property; which, if thoſe modes 
are as harmleſs as others not taxed, 
is a palpable injuſtice.”  - IP 
The“ Thoughts on a New Coin- 


age of Silver, more eſpecially as it 


relates to an Alteration in the ok 
N on 


- 
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fon of the Pound Troy, by a 
Banker,” are the reſult of attentive 
and intereſting reſearch, and merit 
the ſerious conſideration of govern- 
ment, Tt has been underſtood, that 
our rulers have it in contemplation 
to divide the pound troy of ſilver, 
in future, into ſi xty- five or ſixty· ſix, 
inſtead of ſixty two ſhillings; con- 
ceiving, that by ſuch an alteration 
in the ſtandard of our filver ſpecie, 
they ſhall adopt the moſt efficacious 
mode of checking the coinage 'and 
circulation of baſe money, beſides 
ſecuring a very conſiderable profit 


to the treaſury, Againſt the adopt- 


ion of ſuch a project, our author 
offers a variety of D oe and 
cogent arguments. His treatiſe is 
divided into four parts, containing, 
a brief account of the ſtate of the 
coin during ſome preceding reigns ; 
the ways in which the ſtandard may 
be altered, with the conſequences 
that will ariſe from a debaſement of 
it; the alteration of the ſtandard of 
flver conſidered as op ng gene- 
rally on all coin; and a concluſiog, 
in which he deprecates all altera- 
tion. In his remarks and reaſon- 
ings, under theſe diviſions, he diſco- 
vers extenfive information and 
much ſagacious policy, together 
with zeal for the true intereſts of a 
government to which he ſeems ar- 
dently attached. Ahd, upon the 
whole, we conceive, that he has 
not only ſhewn the danger but the 
injuſtice of the meaſure which he 
oppoſes; a meaſure which would 
ultimately moſt ſenſibly affect the 
value of all ſpecies of property, 
whether landed, monied, or com- 
mercial, | 
Mr. Wallace's “ Eſſay on the 
Manufactures of Ireland, &c.” was 
ſent by him to the royal Iriſh aca- 
demy, in conſequence of an adver- 
tiſement from that body, offering 


a premium of fifty pounds for the 
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beſt diſſertation on the queſtion, 
„To- what manufactures are the 
natural advantages of Ireland beſt . 
ſuited, and what are the beſt modes 
of improving ſuch manufactures?“ 
Unfortunately for the author, the 

of three members, ap- 
pointed to determine on the me- 
rits of the reſpective candidates, 
was not wholly uninteteſted in the 
deciſian. For one of thoſe mem- 
bers was 4 competitor for the 
prize! and to his production were 
the ſolid honours of triumph award - 
ed. Mr, Wallace, diſſatisfled with 
the verdict of a tribunal fo conſti- 
tuted, has thought fit to appeal to 
the judgment of the public. And 
we mul at leaſt acknowledge, that 
his eſſay abounds in judicious dif- 
cufhon and valuable information, 


from which the political economiſt 


may derive both entertainment and 
inſtri1Rios.. In examining the com- 
parative value of manufactures and 
agriculture, in a national view, he 
decides. differently from Dr. Adam 
Smith, who maintained,” that the 
capital employed in agriculture adde 
a greater value to the annual pro- 
duce of the country than an equal 
capital employed in manufactures. 
In the greater part of his principles, 
however, he coincides in opinion 
with that philoſopher; and ſome- 
times, perhaps, may appear to have 
admitted them too implicitly. 
This work is divided into two parts, 
In the firſt part, Mr. Wallace exa- 
mines and anſwers the arguments 
adduced to. prove agriculture to be 
more profitable to the, community 
than manufactures; and afterwards 
enlarges on the encouragement due, 
to the latter; the ſpecies of manu- 
factures which demand a prefer- 
ence; machinery; the relative ad- 
vantages of a home and a foreign 
market; the manufactures already 
in part eſtabliſhed; and the influ- 


ence 
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ence of manufactures on morality 


and health. The ſecond part con- 
tains the application of the princi- 
ples laid down in the preceding, to 
the peculiar circumſtances and fi- 
tuation of Ireland. Many curious 


and intereſting particulars occur in 


this part, relative to the ſtate of in- 
duſtry in our ſiſter kingdom. 

In our laſt year's Regiſter we no- 
ticed, in terms of approbation, a 
treatiſe, entitled “ the Eſſential 
Principles of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, illuſtrated in oppoſition to 
ſome falſe Doctrines of Adam 
Smith, and others.“ During the 

reſent year the ingenious author 
Los publiſhed a little work, which 
he wiſhes to be confidered.as a ſup- 
plement to that treatiſe, It is en- 
titled “ a Propoſal for ſupplying 
London with Bread, at an uniform 
Price, from one Year to another, 
according to an Annual Aſſize, by 
a Plan that may be applied to every 
Corporation in the Kingdom, &c.“ 
The object of the former eſſay was 
to point out the beſt means of pro- 
moting the wealth and ſtrength of 
the nation; that of the preſent, to 
explain the direct means of pro- 
moting the contentment of the peo- 
ple. Fis plan is, to eſtabliſh pub- 
ic granaries;, and to encourage the 
farmers, by the ſame bounty which 
was formerly given to the merchant 
exporters of corn, for a period of 
eight years, to produce a ſurplus of 
one-eighth more corn than is an- 
nually conſumed in the Kingdom ; 
by which means a quantity may be 


ſtored equal to one whole year's 


ſupply, an uniformity preſerved in 
the markets for a ſucceſſion of 


| years, and the diſgraceful and ex- 


penſive neceſſity of having recourſe 
to foreign nations in times of ſcar- 


city prevented. Againſt the eſta- 


bliſhment of granaries, which in 


ſmaller ſtates, the republic of Ge- 


neva for inſtance, has been attend. 
ed with inconteſtible advantages, 
we do not conceive that any folid 
objections can be advanced. The 
other part of his plan will be 


thought by many economiſts to in- 


volve in it confiderable difficulties. 
What he has written. upon the 
whole ſubject, however, is ſo ſen- 
ſible and perſpicuous, the calcula. 
tions which accompany. it ſo in- 


genious, and many of his, remarks 


and hints ſo important and uſeful, 
that his propoſal certainly merits 
ſerious and diſpaſſionate conſidera. 
tion. | | 
Mr. Maſters's View af Agri- 
cultural Oppreſſions, and their Effect 
upon Society,“ appears to have 


been written under the influence of 


a genuine benevolent ſpirit ; but is 
not diſtinguiſhed by novelty of mat- 
ter, or any great force of argu- 


ment. Of the eight chapters into 


which it is divided, thoſe which 
treat on the evils in our agriculty- 
ral ſyſtem, ariſing from the law of 
primogeniture, the law of entail 
and commercial monopolies, and 
thoſe in which the author diſcuſſes 
the enquiries, what ought to be, 
and what is the condition of our la- 
bouring claſſes? ſuggeſt reflections 
which cannot, indeed, be too fre- 
quently offered to the notice of the 
public. In his concluding chap- 
ter, on general education, Mr, 
Maſters urges humane and fatisfac- 
tory conſiderations, which ſerve ta 
— 055 the barbarous and. deſpotic 
policy of thoſe ſpeculatiſts who 
would preclude the poorer claſſes 
from the advantages of mental im- 
provement. [45 of 

The Addreſs to the Landed 
Intereſts on the Deficiency of Ha- 
bitations and- Fuel, for the Uſe of 
the Poor, by William Morton Pitt, 
Eſq. M. P.“ reflects honour on the 
2 good ſenſe and nn 
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and deſerves the attentive conſide- 
ration of the perſons to whom it 1s 
addreſſed. The clients for whom 
he pleads, forming the great maſs 
and ſtrength of the community, it 
muſt he the trueſt policy of thoſe 
poſſeſſed of property to deviſe and 
encourage plans for | alleviating 
their diſtreſſes and increaſing their 
comforts. The deficiency of our 


legal proviſions for theſe purpoſes 


has long been the ſubject of lament- 


ation, and will, we fear, long conti- 


nueto beſo, Thoſe individuals, there- 
fore, who endeavour, by their ex- 
ample and advice, in ſome meaſure 
to remedy the evil, are- entitled to 
the thanks of the public, In this 
number is the author of the preſent 
addreſs, He propoſes the confiruc- 


tion of convenient cottages for la- 


bourers; the proviſion of fuel for 
them at an eaſy rate ; ſufficient land 
to each cottage for a fmall garden, 
and to keep a cow; and that the 
rent to be paid by the occupier be 
no more than the intereſt of the 


money expended in building them. 


The adoption of ſuch a plan would 
certainly be of unſpeakableadvan- 
tage to the lower claffes, and in a 
ſhort time leave tehantleſs thoſe pa- 
riſh poor-houſesg” which, in many 

rts of England, “ ſtrike horror 
nto the breaſt of every ſtranger 
who approaches them.” On theſe 
manſions of miſery, and too fre- 
quently of corruption and depra- 
vity, Mr, Pitt offers ſome import- 
ant obſervations ; and in an appen- 
dix, ſome uſeful remarks on work- 
ing ſchools, and ſunday ſchools, for 
poor children in Cheſter, 

Since the publication of “ the 
Firſt Report of the Society for 
bettering the Condition and in- 
creaſing the Comforts of the Poor,” 
announced in our laſt year's Regi- 
ſter, we have met with five num- 
bers more, which complete the firſt 


volume of thoſe truly philanthro- 
pic and uſeful 8 Among other 
ubjects on which they are em- 


- ployed, too numerous to be detailed 
by us, we cannot omit mentioning 


the erection of pariſh windmills, 
by which the price of flour to the 
poor has been much reduced in pat- 
ticular diſtricts; the eſtabliſhment 
of village ſhops for ſupplying them 
with coals, candles, ſeap, &c. at 
prime coſt, and with good ſoup on 
very low terms; the regulations of 
a houſe of recovery, eſtabliſhed by 
the board of health at Mancheſter; 


the advantages of 8 ſmall por- 


tions of land to the induſtrious poor 
illuſtrated, by inſtances ſelected from 
the cottagers on lord Winchelſea's 
eſtate in Rutlandſhire ; a mode for 
aſſiſting the female poor at the pe- 
piod of their lying-in, by lendin 
out ſets of child-bed linen an 
clothes fora limited time ; the ſug-- 
ene for relieving the beggars of 
ondon, among which is the eſta- 
bliſhment of work - rooms in diffe- 
rent parts of the metropolis, where 
the poor might attend and receive 


inviolably the whole of their earn- 


ings, and, where, if they chuſe, 
they might partake of a good meal 
at a cheap rate; and Mr, Gilpin's 
account of the management of the 
new work-houſe at Boldre, in the 
New Foreſt, and of two ſchools at 
the fame place, one for twenty 
boys, the other for twenty girls, to 
be ſelected from the children of the 
day-labouring poor of the pariſh, 
From the above-mentioned inſtitu- 
tions and eſtabliſhments, as well as 
from others of which we have the 
hiſtory in the different reports, con- 
ſiderable benefits have already ariſen 
to the public, by the ſuperinduc- 
tion “of a ſuperior tone of in- 
duſtry and economy,“ and the con- 
dition of great numbers of the low - 
er orders have been materially al- 

tered 
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tered for the better. May the 
number of ſubſcribers to this ſo- 
ciety multiply in ſome tolerable pro- 
portion 'to the importance of the 


object which they have in view, 


and their exertions provoke the 
emulation of other public and opu- 


lent individuals ro rival them in 
their work of patriotiſm, their true 


labour of love, and the neceſſity of 
the interference of the legiſlature, 
in the branches of political econo- 
my connected with the ſupport 
and management of the poor, will 
be in a great degree {| aperſeded | 

The author of “ the Connection 
between Induſtry and Property, &c, 
addreſſed to the Society 50 better- 
ing the Condition, and increaſing 
the Comforts of the Poor,” enters 
warmly into their views, and pro- 
poſes a ſcheme for. their conſidera- 
tion, which appears excellently ad- 
apted to co-operate with, and give 
greater effect to many of their be- 
nevolent plans. As “ the preſent 
laws afford relief to labourers with 
large families only when they de- 
clare themſelves paupers ; by that 
act relinquiſhing for ever the ho- 
nourable pride which ſweetens and 
invigorates exertion ;” he recom- 
mends that a fixed national allow- 
ance ſhould be made to every la- 
bourer, of one ſhilling weekly, for 
every child under ten years of age ; 
not as alms, not as a humiliating 
badge of incapacity, but as an ho- 
nourable contribution of the ſociety 
at large towards the 17 8 of the 
riſing generation.“ By ſuch a mea- 
ſure, he contends, a ſpirit would be 
excited and preſerved, which would 


prevent them or their children from. 


becoming perpetual burthens to ſo- 
ciety. His ſcheme is ſimple, and 
eaſily put in practice; and we are 
perſuaded, that if it were to be 
tried for a few years, our poor- rates 


would be much leſs weighty and- 


oppreſſive than they are at_preſent 
univerſally felt to be. felen 


Mr. Peacock's “ Outlines of 2 


Plan for eſtabliſhing a United Com- 
pany of Britiſh Manufacturers,“ ori. 
ginated in the ſame commendable 
principle with the preceding trea- 
tiſes. His object is to form, a com- 
pany, who ſhall eſtabliſh "a, grand 
manufactory for the employment o 
artiſts and artificers of. every de- 
ſcription; in which the induſtrious 
may be ſupplied with labour, the 
ae with inſtruction, and thoſe 
epreſſed by the calamities af ſuf. 
fering humanity relieved and fy 
orted, It is not poſſible for us to 
withhold our praiſe from the ſpirit 
and intention of theſe outlines, 
which deſerve, like every ſeheme 
founded on. the baſis of beneyo- 
lence, and aiming at the, improve- 
ment and com ſort of the laboriaus 
claſſes, to be recommended to the 
conſideration of the public. 
The * Diſſertation on the , beſt 
Means of maintaining and employ- 
ing the Poor in Pariſh Work- houſes, 
publiſhed at the Requeſt of the So» 


ciety for the Encouragement of 


Arts, Manufactures, and. Com- 
merce, having obtained the Pre- 


mium offered by the Society, for the 


beſt Treatiſe on the Subject, by 
John. Maſon Good,“ abundantl 
merited the diſtinction by which it 
has been honoured. Mr, Good is 
of opinion, that the preſent ſyſtem 
of poor-laws-is adequate to its ob- 
ject, if Wa 119 whom the execu- 
tion of thoſe laws is entruſted, and 
who are deeply intereſted in the ex- 
ecution, would but [diſcharge their 
duty. What he ſays on this ſub- 
ject, if it may not be thought ſatis- 
factory and convincing, is not un- 
worthy of attention, and, particu- 
larly, his accompanying remarks on 
the cauſes which chiefly contri- 
bute to their inefficacy. He is, 
2 however, 
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however, decidedly inimical to the 
prevailing mode of collecting the 
poor together in pariſh work- 
houſes ; and offers a variety of rea- 
ſons, to ſhew, that, in villages more 
eſpecially, an attention from the 
overſeers to the poor in their own 
habitations, and in large towns, 
public work-ſhops, together with 
an eſtabliſhment for the impotent, 
would be more beneficial tothe ob- 
jects of relief, and leſs burthen- 
ſome to the public. Theſe topics 
occupy the firſt ſection into which 
his treatiſe is divided. The four re- 
maining ſections treat of the general 
conſtruction of a 
is offices, furniture, and regula- 
tions; the articles of diet and the 
care of the ſick ; employment and 
labour; and moral and religious 
economies. On each of theſe ſubjects 
Mr. Good has advanced, within a 
narrow compaſs, much inſtructive 
and intereſting matter, from which 
either the ſupporters or oppugners of 
the preſent ſyſtem may derive uſeful 
hints. Thoſe who are engaged in 
the ſuperintendence of parochial in- 
ſtitutions, in particular, may profit 
by his directions and calculations 
uader the heads of diet, employ- 
ment, and labour. - 

The treatiſe, entitled “ a Viſit to 
the Philadelphia. Priſon, being an 
accurate and particular Account of 
the wiſe and humane Adminiſtra- 


tion adopted in every Part of that 


Building, containing alſo an Ac- 
count of the gradual Reformation 
and preſent improved State of the 
Penal Laws of Pennſylvania, &c. by 
Robert Turnbull, of South Caro- 
lina,” deſerves a place in the libra- 
ry of every ſtateſman, of every ma- 


giſtrate, and of every well-wiſher 


to the good order and improvement 
of ſociety in the European world. On 
reading it, we bluſhed at the compa- 
riſon which we were forced to draw 


riſh work-houſe, 


between the management of the 
priſons in our own country, parti- 
cularly thoſe in the metropolis, and 
that in the capital of Pennſylvania. 
It may, perhaps, appear fanciful to 
remark, that an auſpicious analogy 
ray be traced between the name of 


the city where the latter admirable 
inſtitution is faxed, and the treat- 


ment which its directors have adopt- 
ed, either for the puniſhment of 
crimes, or the reform of offenders. 
We cannot enter into.the particu- 
lars, which we warmly recommend 
to the attention ofour readers; arid 
we cannot withhold from expreſſ- 
ing our earneſt hope, that our own 
legiſlature will take a leſſon from a 
plan, founded on true policy and 
Chriſtian benevolence, -It is but 
juſtice to add, that to the exertions 
of the ſociety of friends, common- 
ly called quakers, Pennſylvania is 
chiefly indebted for the encomium 
which the peruſal of this treatiſe 
will oblige the reader to pronounce 
on the adminiſtraticn of priſons, and 
the criminal code in that ſtate, 
May their benevolent efforts be 
equally active, and equally ſucceſs- 
ful on this fide the Atlantic ! | 

The“ Thoughts on the Neceſ- 
ſity of Moral Difcipline in Priſons, 
as preliminary to the Religious In- 
ſtruction of Offenders, &c. by Tho- 
mas Bowen, M. A. Chaplain of 
Bridewell Hoſpital,” are highly ho- 
nourable to the author's heart, and 
contain various obſervations and 
ſuggeſtions which deſerve the ſe- 


rious notice of our priſon re- 


formers. | 
The Study and Practice of the 
Law conſidered, in their various 
Relations to Society, 


Member of Lincoln's Inn,“ is a 
work of very conſiderable merit. 
It conſiſts of a ſeries. of letters, 
apparently drawn up by an expe- 
rienced practitioner, and addreſſed 

0 
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to a ſtudent; in which ſuch views 
are taken of the ſubjects mentioned 
in the title, as are moſt like likely to 
excite the ambition and emulation 
of the youthful mind, poſſeſſed of 
talent and genius, and ſuch didac- 
tic remarks interſperſed as are high- 
ly important 5% valuable. The 

yle and language too, in which the 


author has conveyed his arguments 


and advice; are familiar, elegant, 
and energetic; ſuch as are well ad- 
apted to fix the attention and pro- 
duce impreſſion. But the work will 
not be found uſeleſs to others, who 
are not profeſſional readers. The 


young and rifing mind,” whatever 


be its deſtination in life, and more 


eſpecially, if intended to ſuſtain a 


public character, may derive much 
advantage from the author's la- 
bours. 5 ? 


The“ Compendious View of the 


Civil Law, being the Subſtance of 
a Courſe of 2 read in the 
Univerſity of Dublin, by Arthur 
Browne, Eſq. S. F. T. C. D. &c.“ 
Vol. I. is the commencement of a 
work which we ſoon hope to ſee 
completed, and which has long 


been a deſideratum in Engliſh lite- 


rature. It occurred to the author, 
« that a ſhort work, in the method 
and order adopted by Mr. Juſtice 
Blackſtone, in his Commentary 
on the Laws of England, as nearly 
as the ſpirit of the two laws would 
8 allow, might, by the fami- 
iarity of its order, entice the ſtudent 
of the common law to take at leaſt 


a curſory and general view of this 


more ancient code, when the con- 
ciſeneſs of the ſketch could not poſ- 
fibly encroach on his time.” Our 
readers will ſufficiently. underſtand 
from this quotation the manner 
which the author has adopted. 
The matter in the volume before 
vs compriſes all thoſe ſubjects 
contained in Blackſtone's two books 


on the Rights. of Perfons, and the 
Rights of Things, which were ca- 
— of being brought into this 
diſcuſſion, diſtributed into ſeven- 
teen lectures; to which the author 
has prefixed three introductory lec- 
tures, on the Utility of the Study 


of the Civil Law, on the compara- 


tive Merits of the Roman and Eng- 
liſn Laws, and on the Law of Na. 
tions. Mr. Browne has alſo ſub- 
joined a number of notes to his 


text, which relate to the ſtatute 


law of this kingdom, and contain 
references to, and abſtracts of, caſes, 
down to a recent period. On the 
Feet we remark, that this work 
attords ſatisfactory evidence, that 
the author poſſeſſed the preliminary 
knowledge neceſſary for engaging 
in ſuch an undertaking ; that he has 
conducted it ,with great ability and 
judgment ; and that thoſe who are 
already converſant in the civil law 
may read it with pleaſure, “ in ad- 
jumentum memoriz,” and ſtudents 
for the ſake of obtaining profitable 
information. F | 
The remaining publicatiqns of 
the year 1798, the titles of which 
we have to inſert in this department 
of our Regiſter, were * the Statutes 
at Foes Fon the 35th Year of the 
Reign of King Geo. III. to the 
38th Year of the Reign of Kin 
Geo. III. inclufive,” being a 13t 
vol. of Mr. Runnington's edition, 
and a 175th of Mr. Ruff head's; “ Re- 
ports of Caſes argued and determin- 
ed in the Court of King's Bench, 
from Michaelmas Term, 37 Geo. 
III. 1796, to Trinity Term, 38 
Geo. III. 1798, both incluſive, &c. 
by Charles Durnford and Edward 


Hyde Eaſt, Eſqrs.“ or the comple- 
tion of their 12th vol.; Reports of 
Caſes argued and determined in the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Ex- 
chequer Chamber, in Eaſter and 
Trinity Terms, 37 Geo. III. by 

John 
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John Bernard Boſanquet and Chriſ- 
topher Puller, Eſqrs;“ © Report of 
Caſes determined in the High Court 
of Chancery, vol. III. part III. by 
Francis Veſey, Jun., Eſq;“ & an A- 
bridgement of Caſes argued and 
determined in the Courts of Law, 
during the Reign of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, with Tables of the Names of 
Caſes and principal Matters, by 
Thomas Walter Williams, Eſq.” 
vol. I; “ a Collection of Decrees, 
by the Court of Exchequer, in 
Tythe Cauſes, from the Uſurpation 
to the preſent Time, carefully ex- 
tracted from the Books of Decrees 
and Orders of the Court of Chan- 
cery (by permiſſion of the Court) 
and 1 in Chronological Or- 
der, by Hutton Wood, one of the 
Six Clerks of the Court of Exche- 
quer,“ vols, I. and II; a new edi- 
tion of * the Practice of the Courts 
of King's Bench and Common Pleas, 
originally compiled by George 
Crompton, Eſq. reviſed, corrected, 
and newly arranged, by Baker John 
Sellon, Serjeant at Law,” in 2 vols; 
a new edition, corrected and en- 
larged, of „ the Practice of the 
Court of King's Bench in Perſonal 
Actions, part I, by William Tidd, 
Eſq;” „ the Law of Coſts, in-Ci- 
vil Actions and Criminal Proceed- 
ings, by John Hullock, Eſq.;“ „a 
complete Syſtem of Pleading, con- 
taining Covenant and Debt, &c. by 
ohn Wentworth, Eſq.” vols. VI— 
IT; a new. edition, corrected, 
with conſiderable. additions, from 
printed and manuſcript caſes, of 
% Digeſt of the Law of Actions 
and Trials at Nifi Prius, by Iſaac 
Eſpinaſſe, Eſq. ;” © a Practical Di- 
geſt of the Election Laws, by Ro- 
bert Orme, of the Inner Temple;” 
a new edition, with introductory 
remarks and notes, compriſing the 
moſt modern authorities, of fir Wil- 
liam Jones's 4 Eſſay on the Law of 


Bailments, by John Balmanno, Eſq.;“ 
tea ſuccinct View of the Law of 
Mortgages, with an Appendix, con- 
taining a variety of Scientific Pre- 
cedents of Mortgages, by Edward 
Coke Wilmot, of Gray's Inn;“ 
„%a Treatiſe on the Law of Ho- 
micide and of Larceny at Common 
Law, by Robert Bebille, Eſq.;“ 
„ General Obſervations on the 
Power of Individuals to preſcribe, 
by Teſtamentary Diſpoſitions, the 
particular future Uſes to be made of 
their Property, occaſioned by the 
laſt Will of the late Mr, Peter Thel- 
luſon, by John Lewis de Lolme, 
LL. D.;“ . Obſervations on the 
Statutes for regiſtering Deeds, with 
a Collection of Caſes upon tae O- 
peration and Extent of theſe Sta- 
tutes, &c. by John, Rigge, Deputy 
Regiſter for Middleſex ;” „a Trea- 
iſe on Leaſes and Terms for Years, 
by Matthew Bacon, of the Middle 
Temple, Eſq.;” „a Digeſt of the 
Acts of Parliament for raiſing a Pro- 
viſional Force of Cavalry for the 
Defence of theſe Kingdoms, with 
Notes and Obſervations, by Ed- 
ward Boſwell, Clerk to, the Lieute- 
nancy of Dorſet;” „a new Law 
Di&ionary, comprehending a gene- 
ral Abridgment of the Law, on a 
more comprehenſive Plan than has 
hitherto. been. attempted, &c. by 
William Marriot, Eſq,” vol. I; 
„an Eſſay on Literary Property, 
containing a Commentary on the 
Statute of Queen Anne (8.2: Ann, 
19.) and Animadverſions on that 
Statute, by the Rev. Dr. Truſler;“ 
« the Trial of James O' Coigley, 
otherwiſe called James Quigley, &c, 
Arthur O'Connor, Eſq. John Binns, 
John Allen, and Jeremiah Leary 
for High Treaſon, under a Special 
Commiſhon, at Maidſtone, taken 
in Short Hand by Joſeph Gurney” 
« the Trial at large of Arthur 
O'Connor, Eſq. &c. for High ig 
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ſon, taken in ſhort hand;“ “ the 
Proceedings ef a General Court 
Martial, held on Major-General 
Maurice Wemyſs, at the Marine 
Barracks, January, 4, 1798; and 


4 Minutes of a Court Martial to 


try Lord Henry Paulet, Captain of 
the Thalia.“ > ie 3 

Among the publications which 
we have to inſert in our Mathema- 
tical Lift, are “ the Elements of 
Algebra,jby Leonard Euler : tranſ- 


lated from the French, with the 


critical notes of Bernouilli. To 
which are added, the additions of 
M. de la Grange, ſome original 


Notes by the Tranflator, Memoirs 


of the Life of Euler, with an Eſti. 
mate of his Character, and a Praxis 
to the whole Work, conſiſting of 
above two hundred Examples,” in 
2 volumes. This is a work which 
the very high and juſtly deſerved 
reputation of the author renders 
a valuable preſent to Engliſn ma- 
thematicians. The original was 
publiſned at. Peterſburg, in Ger- 
man, in 1770, and tranſlated into 


French in 1774, by M. Bernou- 


illi, with notes, and learned addi- 
tions by M. de la Grange, farther 
explanatory of the moit abſtruſe 


Parts of the ſcience. The preſent 


Engliſh edition is a verſion of the 
latter, increaſed by the ſupplemen- 
tary matter indicated in the title; 
and, if we may judge from the per- 
ſpicuity and propriety of its lan- 

vage, appears to be executed with 

delity and correctneſs. The firſt 
volume contains the determinate 
analyſis; the ſecond the indeter- 
minate analyſis. The object of M. 
Euler in undertaking this work, 
was to compoſe an elementary 


, treatiſe, by which a beginner, with- 


ont any other aſſiſtance, might 
make himſelf a complete maſter of 
the ſcience, It was dictated by 
him, after he had loſt the fight of 
both eyes, to a young man, his 


- 


ſervant, « fofficiently | maſter of 
arithmetic,, but in other, reſpects 
without the leaſt Knowledge of ma- 


thematics. He had learned 'the 


trade of a tailor, and, with regard 
to his capacity, was not above medi- 
ocrity, This young man, however, 
not only retained what his illuf- 
trious maſter taught and dictated 
to him, but, in a_ ſhort. time, was 
able to perform the- moſt. difficult 
> avg calculations, and to re- 
ſolve with readineſs whatever ana- 
lytical queſtions were propoſed to 
him. This fact muſt be a ſtrong 


_- 


recommendation offthe manner of 


in which this work is compoſed, 
as the young man who wrote it 
down, who performed the calcula. 
tions, and whoſe proficiency was ſo 
ſtriking, recited no inſtructions 
whatever but from this maſter, a 
ſuperior one, indeed, but deprived 
of ſight.” But this work, by the 
fullneſs of information, and pro- 
foundneſs of reſearch that diſtin- 
guiſh it, is equally recommended 
to the moſt experienced adepts, as 
it is to the ſtudent by. © the won- 
derful ſimplicity and clearneſs of 
the great author's manner.” And 
thoſe, eſpecially, v ho are attached to 
the ſtudy of the diopbantine pro- 


blems, will find them here “ reduc-. 


ed to a ſyſtem, and all the proceſſes 
of calculation, which are neceſſary 
for the ſolution of them, fully ex- 
plained.“ The life of Euler by the 
tranſlator, in which the character 
and powers of his mind are deli. 
neated, is drawn up with judg- 
ment and preciſion; and the praxis 
which is added, of examples to il 
luſtrate the elements, will afford 
much defirable; aſſiſtance to the 
young mathematician. 
The Appendix to the Prin- 
ciples of Algebra, by Francis Ma- 
ſeres, Eſq. F. R. 8. Curſitor Baron 
of his Majeſty's Court of Exche- 


quer,” is written as a ſupplement 


to 
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to Mr. Frend's treatiſe on that ſci- 
ence, which we introduced to our 
readers in our Regiſter for the year 
It reſtores the two rules 
commonly attributed to Cardan, to 
the true inventors, Scipio Ferreus, 
and Nicholas Tartaglia, and con- 


| tains analytic and ſynthetic inveſti- 


＋ of them. It, likewiſe, pre- 
ents us with accurate examinations 


of equations of the third and of the 


_— 


fourth orders; and an acute com- 
Ir between the method of 
uigi Ferrari, for the ſolution of 


certain forms in the fourth order, 


and Raphſon's mode of approxima- 
tion; to the latter of which our 
author gives a decided preference, 
But what will particularly engage 
the attention of the mathematical 
world, it contains an unequivocal 
and perfect approbation of Mr, 
Frend's doctrine reſpecting nega- 
tive numbers. The aſſent of a per- 
ſon of ſuch eminence in algebraic 
ſcience to the new opinion, ſhows, 
a leaſt, that it has not been adopt- 
ed without weighty and forcible 
reaſons for its truth; and may, per- 
haps, encourage other mathemati- 
cians to throw off all dread of in- 
novation, all implicit ſcientific 
faith, or habit of taking for grant- 
ed that which has not been pre- 
viouſly proved, and to — 
ſome other long received dogmas, 
which certainly wear the appearance 
of contradiction and abſurdity. Is 


not this the caſe with the doctrines 


of infinity and imagiuary quanti- 


ties, as explained by algebraiſts, 


and that of the aſymptotè in conic 
ſections? 

In our Regiſter for the year 1796, 
we announced the publication of 
Mr. Manning's “ Introduction to 
Arithmetic and Algebra.” During 
the preſent yearthe author has pub- 
liſhed a ſecond volume of that 
work, comprehending the propor- 
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tion of variable quantities; the rule 
of three; reduction; arithmeti- 
cal and geometrical ſeries ; incom- 
menſurables; application of alge- 
bra to rectilinear geometry; ſurds; 
E common meaſure of alge- 

raic expreſſions; properties of 
numbers; and logarithms, This 
volume is diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
preciſion of language, and clear» 
neſs of demonſtration which mark- 
ed the preceding; and is particu- 
larly to be commended for the ſa- 
tisfactory manner in which the au- 
thor explains the doctrine of pro- 
portion; the application of alge- 
bra to rectilinear geometry; and 
the logarithmic ſeries. In the lat- 
ter Mr. Manning acknowledges his 
obligations to M. de la Grange. 
From his obſervations in an appen- 
dix, on impoſſible and negative 
quantities, we are not diſpoſed to 
rank him among the zealous advo- 
cates for their continued uſe in al- 
gebraic demonſtrations, _. | 

« The Elements of Geometry, 
containing the firſt fix Books of 
Euclid, with two Books on the Ge- 
ometry of Solids, to which are 
added, Elements of Plane and Sphes 
rical Trigonometry, by John Play- 
fair, F. R. S. Edin. Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematics in the Univerſity of 
Edinburgh,“ bear honourable teſti- 
mony to the acuteneſs, learning, 
and true ſcientific ſpirit of the re- 
ſpectable author. Mr. Play fair was 
induced to undertake the work, 
from a deſire of accommodating the 
principles of the ancient geometry 
to the preſent ſtate of mathematical 
ſcience, and of defending the mo- 
dern calculus from the ſevere cen- 
ſure of the learned. Torelli, In 
both theſe objects he has ſucceeded 
in the moſt ſatisfactory manner. His 
firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and 
fixth books are the. ſame with thoſe 
in Robert Simpſon's edition of Eu- 
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clid, with the exception of ſome 
alterations, remarks, additional pro- 
poſitions and corollaries, calculat- 
ed to illuſtrate the obſcurities, it 
not to remedy defects in the demon- 
ſtrations of the Greek Geometer. 
In the fifth book, he has ſubſtitut- 
ed algebraical demonſtrations, in 
the room of the geometrie mode of 
Hluſtrating the doctrine of propor- 
tion. We cannot avoid expreſſing 
our wiſh, however, that he had re- 
tained Euclid's demonſtrations and 
figures in the text, and ſubjoined 
his own in the form of notes. Such 
a method would have precluded 
many of the objections, which the 
advocates for the old ſchool of geo- 
metry will advance againſt his in- 
novating ſpirit, In his two books 
which treat of the geometry of ſo- 
hds, Mr, Playfair has widely de- 
parted from Euclid, in his mode of 
demonſtration, and ingeniouſly juſ- 
tified the claims of modern. philo- 
ſophy to the honour of ſimplifying 
that branch of mathematical ſci- 
ence. On the whole, we conſider 
his elements to conſticute a valu- 
able acceſſion to our ſtock of Eng- 
liſn geometrical publications. 

The Courſe of Mathematics, 
in two volumes, compoſed, and 
more eſpecially deſigned, for the 
Uſe of Gentlemen Cadets in the 
Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, by Charles Hutton, LL. D. 
F. R. S. and Profeſſor of Mathema- 
tics in the ſaid Academy,” preſent 
us with a judicious compendium 
of thoſe branches of the pure and 
mixed mathematics, moſt ufeful 
and neceſſary in the future deſtina- 
tion of his pupils; and adapted, 
with the author's well known abili- 
ty, to introduce them to a familiar 
.acquaintance with their lcadiug prin- 
ciples, and their practical applica- 
tion. But the utility of-this work 
is not excluſively, or chiefly con- 


fined to young perſons deſigned for 
the military line. Thoſe who are 
intended for. civil occupations will 
find it not oniy a ſerviceable and 
pleaſing guide to an acquaintance 
with mathematical ſcience, but 
with other collateral ſubjects, of 
which no well educated man ſhould 
be ignorant, or which are of im- 
portance in the intercourſe of com- 
mon life. The firſt of * theſe vo- 
lumes treats of - arithmetic, loga- 
rithms, algebra, and geometry; the 


ſecond of trigonometry, conic ſec- 


tions, mechanics, hydroſtatics, and 
fluxions. 

The © Complete Syſtem of Af- 
tronomy, by the Rev. 8. Vince, 
A.M. F. R. S. Plumian Profeſſor of 
Aſtronomy and Experimental Phi. 
loſophy in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge,” volume I, is a work on 
which the ſcientific and practical 
aſtronomer will ſet a high value, 
It is divided into thirty chapters, 
in the following arrangement : de- 
finitions ; doctrine of the ſphere; 
right aſcenfion, declination, lati- 
tude and longitude, of the heavenly 
bodies; equation of time; length 
of the year, preceſſion of the equi- 
noxes, and obliquity of the eclip- 
tic ; parallax ; refraction ; ſyſtem of 
the world; Kepler's diſcoveries; 
the motion of a body in an ellipſe 
about, the focus; oppoſition and 
conjunction of the planets; mean 
motion of the planets; the greateſt 
equation, eccentricity, and place 
of the aphelia of the orbits of the 
planets; the nodes and inclinations 
of the orbits of the planets to the 
eclipiic; the Georgian planet; 
apparent motions and phaſes of the 
planets; the moon's motion, from 
obſervation, and phænomena; ro- 


tation of the ſun, moon, and pla- 


nets; the ſatellites; the ring of da- 
turn; aberration of light; projec- 
tion for the conſtruction of ſolar 
| eclipſes; 
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eclipſes; eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon, and occultations of the fixed 
ſtars ; tranſits of Mercury and Ve- 


nus over the ſun's diſk ; comets; 


fixed ſtars; longitude; uſe of the 
globes; and the diviſion of time. 
Under theſe heads Mr. Vince has, 
with great diligence and care, col- 
leted, and judiciouſly ſy ſtematiſed 
whatever relates to his ſubjects, as 
determined by the lateſt improve- 
ments in ſcience, and the neweſt 
and moſt accurate, obſervations ; 
eſtabliſhed his principles by demon- 
{trations that are perſpicuous, le- 
gitimate, and, in general, ſuffi- 
ciently comprehenſive; and ac- 
companied them with a variety of 
correct and uſeful tables, the evi- 
dent reſult of very laborious and 
attentive ſtudy. On the whole, his 
ſyſtem promiſes, when complete, 
to be the beſt work of the kind of 
which Engliſh literature will have 
to boaſt, 

At Cambridge, we-underſtand, 
Mr. Wood, Fellow of- St. John's 
College, and Profeſſor Vince are 
jointly employed in publiſhing, for 
the Uſe of the Students in the Uni- 


verſity, the Subſtance of the Lec- 


tures in Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, which are uſually 
read there; the former gentleman 
engaging to draw up the a:ge- 
bra, mechanics, and optics, and 
the latter fluxions, hydroſtatics, and 
aſtronomy. And that the whole 
may form one ſyſtem, the parts 
drawn up by each are ſubmitted to 
the conſideration of the other, and 
ſuch alterations and additions made 
as are thought neceſſary by both. 
Four volumes of this work have 
already made their appearance; one 
on algebra, mentioned in our no- 
tice of Mr, Manning's Introduction 


to Arithmetic and Algebra, in our. 


Regiſter for the year 1796 ; another 
on fluxions; and two others on 
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mechanics and hydroſtatics. They 
have not, however, yet fallen in 
our way; but as we are led to ex- 
pect that they are to be offered to 
the attention of the public at large, 
together with the remaining vo- 
lumes on optics and aſtronomy, we 
ſhall probably ere long have an op» 
portunity of more particularly an- 
nouncing the complete work in our 
annual catalogue, 

Practical Aſtronomy, contain» 
ing a Deſcription of the Solar Sy- 
ſtem, the Doctrine of the Sphere, 
the principal Problems in Aſtrono- 
my, & c. by Alexander Eu ing, is 
chiefly deſigned for the uſe of 
ſchools; to aflift thoſe young per- 
ſons who are acquainted merely 
with arithmetic, the circles of the 
ſphere, and logarithms, in ſolving 
« the problems relating to the Places 
and Poſitions of the Sun, Moon, 
Planets, and Fixed Stars, for any 
given Time and Place,” In proſe- 
cuting his object, he has given 
proofs of becoming diligence and 
attention in the directions which 
accompany his problems, the ex- 
amples which illuſtrate his prin- 
ciples, and the ſelection which he 
has made of aſtronomical tables. 
But if his work ſhall meet with at- 
tention only in thoſe ſchools where 
an introduction to an acquaintance 
with the circles of the ſphere, and 
with logarithms make a part of com- 
mon education, we fear that his 
trouble in drawing it up will be but 
poorly recompenſed. KS 

The © Aſtronomical Obſerya- 
tions made at the Royal Obſerva- 
tory at Greenwich, from the Year 
1750 to the Year 1762, by the 
Rev. James Bradley, D. D. Aſtro» 
nomer Royal, Savilian Profeſſor of 
Aſtronomy at Oxford, F. R. $.&c,” 
volume J. folio, conſtitute a very 
valuable preſent to the public, 
which has been long impatiently 
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expected by practical aſtronomers. 
Dr. Bradley's papers, after the au- 
thor's death, were claimed by the 
Royal Society, and afterwards by the 
crown, in a ſuit at law, commenc- 
ed at the inſtance of the Board of 
Longitude. After that law-fuit was 


abandoned, in the year 1776, they 


were preſented to the univerlity of 
Oxford, by the Rev. S. Peach, who 
came into their poſſeſſion by right 
of his wife, the only cliild of the 
late Dr. Bradley. Dr. Hornſby, to 
whofe care and conduct they were 
entruſted as editor by the univerſi- 
ty, in his preface, aſſigus his ill 
ſtate of health, occaſioned, perhaps, 
by the toil and aſſiduity with which 
he laboured in his arduous and im- 
portant undertaking, and the un- 
willingneſs of his generous em- 
ployers to confide the buſineſs to 
other hands, as the caufes of the 
delay, which fince the period above 
mentioned took place in their pub- 
lication. In addition to the parti- 


culars juſt recited, the nature of the 


work requires ns only to inform our 
readers, that the tables in the prefent 
volume form three hundred pages 
of obſerved tranſits of the fun, pla- 
nets, and fixed ftars, over the me- 
ridian; three hundred and one 
pages of meridional diſtances of the 
ſun, planets, and fixed ſtars from 
the zenith, ſouthward; go pages of 
_ meridional diſtances of the fixed 
ſtars from the zenith, northward ; 
and with the zenith ſector twenty- 
five pages; and forty-one pages of 
apparent right aſcenſions. 

The iſt volume of“ Reports of 
the late Mr. John Smeaton, F. R. 8. 
made on various Occaſions in the 
Courſe. of his Employment as an 
Engineer,” has been publiſhed from 
tke manuſcripts, deſigns, drawings, 
&c. of the author, under the care 
of fir Joſeph Banks, captain Jo- 
ſeph Huddart, Mr. Jetſop, Robert 
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Mylne, and John Rennie, Eſqrs, 
Its appearance affords us the 1 


tunity of congratulating the publ 


.on the inſtitution of the ſociety of- 


civil engineers, —“ a ſelf created 
ſet of men, whoſe profeſſion owes 
its origin, not to power or influ- 
ence; but, to the beſt of all pro- 
tection, the encouragement of a 
great and powerful nation ;—a na. 
tion become ſo from the induſtry 
and ſteadineſs of its manufacturing 
workmen, and their ſuperior know. 
ledge in practical chemiſtry, me- 
chanics, natural philoſophy, and 
other uſeful accompliſhments,” 
a ſociety which promiſes, from the 
union of men of talents and for- 
tune which it comprehends, to 
prove highly beneficial to the com- 
munity. This ſociety was origi- 
nally projected by Mr. Smeaton; 
but was not conſtituted in its pre. 
ſent form till fome months after his 
death, which took place in October, 
1792. It is divided into three 
claſſes, The firſt claſs, as ordinary 
members, conſiſts of real engineers, 
actually employed as ſuch in pub- 
lic or in private ſervice. - The ſe- 
cond dlafs, as honorary members, 
is compoſed of men of ſcience, and 
gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
who have applied their minds to 
ſubjects of civil engineering, and of 
thoſe. who are employed in other 
public ſervice where ſuch and fimi- 
lar kinds of knowledge are neceſ- 
ſary. The third claſs," as honorary 
members alſo, confiſts of various 
artiſts, whoſe profeſſions and em- 
ployments are neceſſary and uſeful 
to, as well as connected with, civil 
engineering. The meetings of the 
ſociety are regularly held every 
other Friday during the ſeſſion of 
parliament, We need not offer 


any apology for embracing the firſt 


opportunity which regularly offered 


itſelf tous, of announcing. the in- 
ſtitution 
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ſtitution of ſuch a body of men. 
The volume before us contains the 
firſt fruits of their offerings to the 
public, and reflects honour on their 
liberality and zeal, and on the exer- 
tions of their committee, whom we 
have already named. It conſiſts of a 
variety of letters, reports, &c, con- 
taining queſtions to, and anſwers 
from, Me Smeaton on the ſubjects of 
canals, mills, dams, locks, harbours, 
light-houſes, fire-engines, and other 
topics connected with civil engineer- 
ing; from which perſons engaged 
in thoſe lines cannot fail of deriv- 
ing much valuable and intereſting 
information. Prefixed to theſe re- 
ports is a ſnort account of the Life 
and Writings of Mr. Smeaton; in 
which juſtice is done to his virtues 
and amiable qualities as a man, as 
well as to his rare abilities in his 
profeſſional character. 

The“ Obſervations on the va- 
rious Syſtems of Canal Navigation, 
with Inferences Practical and Ma- 
thematical, &c, by William Chap- 
man, Member of the Society of 
Civil Engineers,” are principally 


deſigned to conteſt the univerſal 


application of the opinions thrown 
out by Mr. Fulton, in his treatiſe 
on the Improvement of Canal Na- 
vigation, noticed in our Regiſter 
for the year 1796. After giving a 
brief hiſtory of the origin and pro- 
greſs of water- carriage, the author 
enters into a comparative eliimate 
of the expenſe of forming narrow 
canals with inclined planes, and 
wide canals with locks. The ap- 
plication of wheel-boats and in- 
clined planes to collieries, and of 
— pla nes to the great rivers of 
America, are the ſubjects which he 
next diſcuſſes, Mr. Chapman at- 
ter wards preſents us with a variety 
of remarks on the canals and in- 
clined planes, of China. From the 
preceding inquiries and inveſtiga- 


/ 


tions, and a particular examination 
of Mr. Fulton's boats, and the ma- 
chinery for conveying them over- 
land, he wiſhes to impreſs the con- 
viction, that Mr. Fulton's ſyſtem, 
although very ingenious, like all 
others is neceſſarily limited in the 
propriety of its application ; that 
his univerſal reprobation of locks 
is to be attributed ro the warmth of 
imagiuation, which has hurried hip 
on to the ſupport of a favourite 
hypotheſis ; that great canals with 
locks, and ſmall canals with inclin- 
ed planes, may be made, whenever 
peculiar circumſtances occur, to 
coincide with each other, with 
more advantage to the public than 
from the adoption of either of them 
ſeparately; and that no general 
ſyſtem can be adopted, and nothing 
extenſive can be determined on 
with propriety, without the aid of 

eat experience and abilities, 

heſe obſervations of Mr. Chap- 
man, which diſcover ne ſmall ac- 
quaintance with the objects of his 
me and are written with a» 

ility and candour, are deſerving 
of reſpectful attention. 

Mr. Tatham's Remarks on In- 
land Canals, the ſmall Syſtem of 
Interior Navigation, various Uſes 
of the Inclined Plane, &c,“ conti- 
dered in a comparative view withthe 
preceding, and other publications 
which have already appeared on the 
ſubject, throw little light on the dif- 
puted queſtion reſpecting the relative 
merit of locks and inclined planes, 

Mr. Dodd's “ Reports, with 
Plans, Sections, &c. of the pro- 
poſed Dry Tunnel, or Paſſage, from 
Graveſend, in Kent, to Tilbury, 
in Efex, &c.” under the bed of the 
river Thames, reflect great honour 
on the author, from the felicity and 
grandeur of the original concep- 
tion, the demoniftrated pratticability 
of the deſign, at a comparativeiy 
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trivial expenſe, and the great ad- 
vantages which muſt accrue from 
it to the counties of Efſex and Kent, 
and to, the nation at large, In uſing 
the expreſſion . demonſtrated prac- 
ticability of the deſign,“ we think 
ourſelves fully juſtified by the ex- 
amples which Mr. Dodd has ad- 
duced, of ſimilar excavations which 
have already been executed in this 
country. The tunnel he recom- 
mends to be of the cylindrical form, 
lined on all ſides with ſtone, keyed 
together in the manner of an arch, 
and with an internal diameter of 
ſixteen feet. While we are writing 
this article we learn from the public 
prints, that the defign has been 
warmly patroniſed by men of rank 
and fortune on both fides of the 


Thames; and that all the money 


neceſſary to complete it has been 
already ſubſcribed, Mr. Dodd's 
treatiſe contains another report re- 
ſpecting a canal from near Graveſ- 
end to Stroud, from which peculiar 


advantages would ariſe to the coun- 


ty at large, and to the government 
eſtabliſhments on the rivers Thames 
and Medway. 23 bh 
The Eſſay on the comparative 
Advantages of Vertical and Hori- 
zontal Windmills, containing a De- 
ſcription of an Horizontal Wind- 
mill and Watermill,. upon a new 
Conſtruction, and explaining the 
Manner of applying the ſame Prin- 
* to Pumps, Sluices, Methods 
of moving Boats, &c. by Robert 
Beatſon, Eſq. F. R. S. E. & c.“ is 
deſerving of notice from the great 
ſimplicity of the author's invention, 
and the variety of uſeful purpoſes 
to which it can be applied. From 
the perſpicuity of his deſcription, 
and the plates which accompany it, 
the reader will find no difficulty in 
acquiring a perfect idea both of the 
principle and its operation. 
_« Pantometry, or an Attempt to 


ſyſtematiſe every Branch of Ad. 
meaſurement, by John Dawes, Sur- 
geon,” contains a propoſition for 
ſimplifying our preſent tables of 
weights and meaſures, which does 
not promiſe, in our judgment, to 
prove more ſatisfactory than the 
plans of preceding writers on the 
ſame ſubject. It is a kind of com- 
bination of the two ſyſtems, in 
which the oſcillations of a pendu- 
lum, and a certain portion of the 
earth's circumference are reſpective- 
ly employed as the means of obtain- 
ing an invariable ſtandard. The 
harmony of the Engliſh language 
would not be much improved by 
naturaliſing ſuch of Mr. Dawes's 
expreſſions as chronometry, gram- 
mometry, tetragonometry, numiſ- 
matometry, arithmometry, &c. 
On the ſubject of improving the 
port and city of London, various 
lans have been offered to the pub- 
lic, which belong partly to-this de- 
partment of our work, and partly 
to that of political economy. The 
principal of them will be found in 
« a Collection of Tracts. on Wet- 


Docks, for the Port of London, 


with Hints on Trade and Com- 
merce, and free Ports, without 


any printer's name; and “ Porto 


Bello, &c. illuſtrated with Plates, 
by Sir Frederic Eden, Baronet.” 
But the particulars are too nume- 
rous to be detailed by us, They 
are the offspring of ingenuity and 
patriotiſm. On their practicability 
and tendency to promote the com- 


mercial intereſts of the metropolis, 


as well as the proſperity of the na- 
tion at large, our legiſlators are ex- 
pected ſoon to give their opinton, 
In our Regiſter for the year 1799, 
we introduced to our. readers the 
firſt, Part of Mr. Clark's (Clerk's) 


« Eſſay on Naval Tactics, ſyſtema- 


tical and hiſtorical, &c.” We have 


now to announce the appearance g 
the 
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tie 2d, 3d, and 4th parts of that 
work ; which are equally import- 
ant and intereſting with the pre- 
ceding, and, like that, illuſtrated 
with explanatory plates, Great, 
and not unmerited, have been the 
encomiums paſſed on the author of 
this work, for his ſagacity in deviſ- 
ing powerful modes of attack on 
an enemy's fleet; which are ſaid to 
have met with the entire approba- 
tion of our moſt experienced and 
ſucceſsful naval commanders. In- 
deed ſome of his applauders have 
appeared deſirous of transferring to 
his brows, a ſhare in the laurels 
which have been ſo gallantly earn- 
ed by a Rodney, a Howe, a Jervis, 
a Duncan, and a Nelſon. The ob- 
ſervance of his inſtructions, they 
contend, in conjunction with their 
own frequently tried {kill and va- 
lour, led to the attainment of their 
memorable victories. We have no 
evidence before us to convince us 
of that fact. But it is not our bu- 
ſineſs to conteſt the point, nor our 
wiſh to detract in the leaſt from 
any honours to which Mr. Clerk 
may have a claim. Let his works, 
compared with the actions of our 
heroes, and thoſe of their prede- 
ceſſors in the long-famed ſchool of 
Britiſh naval tactics, determine the 
queſtion, The. ſecond part of this 
eſſay is employed on the beſt mode 
of attack from the leeward. The 
third part contains his diviſion 
of the hiſtory of naval tactics, 
into different periods, from the 
earlieſt times to the preſent; to- 
gether with obſervations on the 
nature of fails, cannon-ſhot, ſig- 
nals, &c. and naval inſtructions, 
The fourth part conſiſts of deſcrip- 
tions of the different ſea engage- 
ments which took place in the year 
1782, and the author's remarks on 
each. 

In military tactics, we meet 


with * A Treatiſe on the Duty of 


Infantry Officers, and the preſent 


Syſtem of Britiſh Military Diſci- 


pline, &c. by Thomas Reide, Efq. 


Captain in the Loyal Eſſex Regi- 
ment of Fencible Infantrv.” This 
work has met with very general ap- 
probation, in the profeſſion beſt 
qualified to judge of its merits, and 
comprehends a vaſt quantity of 
uſeful information, compreſſed into 
the ſmall compaſs of two hundred 
and fifty-eight pages. 

Mr. Workman's “ Elements of 


Military Tactics, conformable to 


the Syſtem eſtabliſhed by his Ma- 
jeſty's Order,” part I. is alſo a 
work of greater value than magni- 
tude. Definitions of the principal 
military terms, with illuſtrative re- 
marks, and a general view of the 
new ſyſtem; the method of inſtruct- 
ing recruits, with general roles for 
the marching and wheeling of a ſin- 
gle rank; the manual and platoon 
exerciſes, with explanations of the 
different motions, &c. and the for- 
mation and movement of the pla- 
toon, are the ſubjects on which it is 
employed, 

he 4 Inftruftions for Huſſars, 
and Light Cavalry acting as ſvch 
in Time of War—a Tranſlation,” 
are attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Roſe, jun. M. P. who commands a 
corps of yeomanry cavalry. I the 
preface it is ſtated, by the tranſla- 
tor, that they came into bis hands 
in manuſcript, and “ were in uſe 
in a body of troops highly diſtin- 
gniſhed for its good conduct in one 
of the confederate armies; and that 


the principles inculcated in them 


are thoſe to which the beſt hufſars 
now known conform.” "Theſe cir- 
cumſtances will unite, with the 
judgment diſplayed by the editor in 
the ſelections which he has added 
to them from authors of reputa- 
tion in the art of war, and his own 
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uſeful notes, in recommending 
them to our yeomanry and volun- 
teer corps. 

„The Art of Defence on Foot, 
with the Broad Sword and Sabre, u- 
niting the Scotch and Auſtrian Me- 
thods into one regular Syſtem, &c. 
with Plates,“ deſerves to be com- 
mended for the clearneſs, and par- 
_ ticularity of the inſtruftion which 
it comprehends; by which any 
gentleman may be enabled to make 
a conſiderable proficiency in the 
art, without the aſſiſtance of a 
maſter. 
The Officer's Manual in the 
Field, or a. Series of Military Plans, 
repreſenting the principal Opera- 
tions of a Campaign, tranſlated 
from the German,” conſiſts of ſix- 
ty neatly executed, and generally 
correct plates, accompanied with ſo 
much text as is neceſſary for their 
explanation. It appears well cal- 
culated to anſwer its deſign, which 


is „ to elucidate and render fami- 


liar the objects of the military pro- 
feſſion, by exhibitingdetached plans, 
which comprehend both the poſi- 
tions of an army with reſpect to its 
enemy, the nature of the ground 
on which it is to act, the nature in 
which manceuvres, marches, &c. 
are to be prepared and executed; 
and to give certain precepts of this 
difficult ſcience, the rules of which, 
as well as their application, are al- 


moſt innumerable.” 


„The Light Horſe Drill, de- 
ſcribing the ſeveral Evolutions in a 
progreſſive Series, &c. deſigned for 
the Uſe of the Privates and Officers 
of the Volunteer Corps of Great 
Britain,“ part I. conſiſts, like the 


preceding article, of plates, which 


are ten in number, and a propor- 


tionable accompaniment of expla- 
natory text. Both the former and 
the latter are executed with ſuffici- 
ent minuteneſs and perſpicuity, to 


be uſeful to the parties for whom 
they are intended. 

The treatiſe, entitled “ pro 
Aris et Focis - Conſiderations that 
exiſt for reviving the Uſe of the 
Long Bow, with the Pike, &c. by 
Richard Oſwald Maſon, Eſq.” was 
addreſſed to the public during the 
period of the late threatened inva- 
ſion, to convince them of the vaſt 
importance of thoſe ancient wea- 
pons in defenſive warfare. So high. 
ly does he deem of their efficiency, 


. that he even prefers them to the 


muſket and bayonet; and recom. 
mends the eſtabhſhment of nume- 
rous bodies of bowmen, for the 
exerciſe of whom he offers ſome 
conciſe and well written inſtruc. 
tions, illuſtrated with plates. What 
Mr. Maſon has written on this ſub- 
ject is ingenious and intereſting, 
and appears to have been dictated 
by the zealous and patriotic wiſh of 
aiding “ the meaſures brought for- 
wards by his majeſty's miniſters in 
defence of the country.” But we 


do not conceive that he will meet 


with much ſucceſs, in perſuading 
his countrymen to adopt his favou- 
rite military ſyſtem. 

The“ Tables for accurately aſ- 
certaining by Weight or Meafure 


-the Strength of Spirituous Liquors, 


from 30* to 859 of Temperature, 
& c. by John Wilſon,” are very 
comprehenſive, and promiſe to be 
of confi-ierable uſe to perſons con- 
nected with the fpirit trade, or em- 
ployed in levying the duties in that 
branch of commerce and manufac- 
ture. They are preceded by an in- 
troduction, deſcribing rhe princi- 
ples on which they are conſtructed 
by a variety of examples, and the 
nature and uſe of the inſtruments 
employed; among which 1s a new 
one, called by the author “ a 
weighting bottle,” The tables in the 
eighty-ſecond volume of the Philo- 

ſophical 
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ſophical Tranſactions were made 
uſe of by Mr. Wilſon as the baſis 
of his work, - 

The object of the next work we 
have to announce will eafily be un- 
derſtood from its ample title, which 
is „ an Eſſay on Britiſh Cottage 
Architecture: being an Attempt to 

rpetuate. on Principle what was 
originally the Effect of Chance, ſup- 
ported by - Foarteen Deſigns, with 
their Ichnography, or Plans, laid 
down on Scale; compriſing Dwell- 
ings for the Peaſant and Farmer, 
and Retreats for the Gentleinan ; 
with various Obſervations thereon : 


the whole extending to Twenty- - 


one Plates, deſigned and executed 
in Aqua Tinta, by James Malton.” 
This work does credit to the au- 
thor's profeſſional (kill and taſte, 
and well-deſerves the notice of thaſe 
who with to build or improve © Bri- 
tiſh pictureſque rural habitations,” 
whether external appearance or in- 
ternal accommodation be princi- 
pally conſulted. : 
[Our account of the publications 
in Natural Philoſophy, muſt, as 
uſual, begin with the Tranſactions 
of the Royal Society : nor, as be 
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Earth, Mars, and Venus, by their 
mutual attractions;“ with'an ap- 
pendix on ſubjects more purely 
mathematical. Mr. Vince, who 
has publiſhed within this year “ a 
Syſtem of Aſtronomy,” for the ſci- 
entific and mathematical aſtrono- 
mer, rather than the popular reader, 
has communicated ſome exyeri- 
ments on the reliſtance of bodies 
moving in fluids, the ſubſtance of 
the Bakerian lecture; and Mr. 
Macdonald has inſerted “ Obſer- 
vations on the Diurnal Variation 
of the Magnetic Needle in the 
Iſland of St. Helena,” with a conti- 
nuation of the! Obſervations at 
Fort Marlborough in the Iſland 
of Sumatra.” If theſe contri- 
bute to improve the knowledge 
of the laws of a fluid, ſo intimate- 


ly connected with the earth, Mr. 


Cavendiſh's very valuable experi- 
ments “ ou the Denfity”” of our 

lanet, have contributed to corre@ 
in ſome degree our opinions reſpect- 
ing its internal ; ſubſtance. He 
finds it to be leſs than the mean 
denſity deduced by Mr. Maſke- 
line, from his experiments with the 
pendulum in the neighbourhood of 


continues to deſerve. ſo well of -Schehallien, though ſtill much 


ſcience, can we forget that we- 


have been accuſtomed to give the 
poſt of hononr to Mr. Herſchel. 


in the volume of the Tranſactions 


for this year, he has announced the 
diſcovery of four additional ſatel- 
lites to the Georgium fidus, the re- 
trograde motion of its old ſatellite, 
with an explanation of the cauſe 
of their diſappearance at certain 
diſtances from the planet. He 
has, however, no coadjutor in aſtro- 
nomy. Mr, Hellins alone has add- 
ed to our knowledge in this branch 
of ſcience, by his improved ſolu- 
tion of a problem, by which 
„ ſwiftly converging ſeries are ob- 
tained, uſeful in computing the 
diſturbances of the motions of the 


more denſe than is conſiſtent with 
the idea of a central fire, Sir 


. George Shuckburgh, in the ſame 


collection, employs the pendulum 
alſo to determine a fixed ſtandard 
of weight and meaſure; but, to 
avoid ſome difficulties, this author 
aſcertains 4is ſtandard from the 
difference of the- vibration of a 
pendulum, compared with the 
difference of length; and from 
thence he determines its abſolute 

length, | 
We mentioned, in our laſt vo- 
lume, the ſubjects of count Rum- 
ford's prizes. In the volume of 
the Tranſactions before us, he has 
given us ſome opinions on the ſub- 
ject of light, In his paper, he 
ſeems 
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| ſeems to deny its being a chemi- 
cal agent, and thinks that the 
changes which ariſe in ſub— 
ſtances expoſed to light, may be at- 
tributed to the heat ſeparated ; an 
opinion we obſerved in a volume 
publiſhed at Exeter, formerly no- 
ticed, the philoſophical parts of 
whigh have lately appeared in a 
ſeparate work, entitled © Philo- 
ſophical Eſſays, by a Gentleman 
of. Exeter.” In other reſpects, 
count Rumford ſupports the opi- 
nions of Mrs, Fulhame, that the 
decompoſition of water is neceffary 
to the reduction of oxydes of gold 
and ſilver, ſuppoſed to have been 
effected by light alone. In ano- 
ther paper of the preſent volume, 
ſome experiments are adduced to 
ſhow, that the general opinion of 
heat's being elicited, or ſeparated 
by friction, is untenable ; for, after 
great heat excited, the Ccapaci- 
ty of heat in the ſubſtances em- 
ployed was unchanged. In an op- 
tical view, M. Prevoſt oppoſes Mr. 
Brougham's concluſions on ſome 
late papers in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and thinks that they 
rather tend to confirm than oppoſe 
fir Iſaac Newton's doctrine. The 
only other optical paper in theſe 
volumes, is a fingular inſtance of 
atmoſpherical refraction, deſcribed 
by Dr. Latham, where the diſtant 
coaft of France was, by this means, 
brought within view. In the Man- 
cheſter Memoirs' we find another 
optical irregularity. Mr. Dalton, the 
author, and ſome others whom he 
has accidentally met with, miſtake 
many colours, in conſequence pro- 
bably of ſome colour in the hu- 
mour of their eyes, which diſguiſe 
or alter the hue of the diſtant ob- 
jet. In the third volume of the 
American Tranſactions, publiſhed 
at Philadelphia, we find both aſtro- 
nomical and optical remarks. Some 
aſtronomical remarks, and an ac- 


count of a comet of no great im- 
portance, by Mr. Rittenhouſe ; ſome 
magnetic obſervations. made at 
Cambridge in the Maſſachuſets, 
and a determination of the right 
aſcenſion and - declination of 8 
Bootes and the polar ſtar. Mr. El- 
licot, in the ſame collection, gives 
an account of the ſingular appear. 


ance, termed by ſeamen looming, 


that 1s, an appearance of.land where 
there js really none; We find alſo 
in theſe Tranſactions ſome poſthu- 
mous papers of Dr. Franklin, viz, 
« a new and curious Theory of 
Light and Heat,“ „“ Queries and 
Conjectures on theMagnetiſm of the 
Earth,“ &c. which we recollect in 
former publications, Little has 
been added in this year to .the ex- 
planation of the meteorological 

henomena, In the American vo- 
ume, there are two inſtances re- 
corded of the inſufficiency of con- 
ductors in preſerving. houſes from 
lightning, by Mr. Rittenhouſe, 
either in conſequence of the ſupe- 
rior power of ſmoke, or from the 
iron not penetrating to a ſufficient 
depth in the earth; and ſome re- 
marks on the means of rendering 


theſe preſervatives more perfect, by 


Mr. Paterſon. The uſe of the 
thermometer, in ſoundings, has 
been judiciouſly pointed out in the 
ſame collection; and in a thermo- 
metrical journal from Oporto to 
America, the temperature appeared 
ſo evidently to decreaſe on ap- 
roaching land, as to be an uſeful 
index of its vicinity. Some ex- 
periments of no great importance 
on evaporation, with a few mathe- 
matical papers, occur, in the Ame- 
rican volume; nor can we leave 
our cn Tranſactions, ſo far as 
they relate to philoſophy, witi- 
out at leaſt mentioning “ the 
Naval Meteorological Regiſters ;” 
Mr. Hellins's New Method of 


computing the Value of a Slow 
| ; con- 
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converging Series,” all the terms 
of which are afhrmative; Mr. 
Atwood's very excellent paper on 
the Stability of Ships; Mr. Wood's 
on the Roots ef Equations; Mr. 
R. Brougham's „ General The- 
orems, chiefly Poriſms;“ and the 
Catalogue of Sanſcrit MS. pre- 
ſented to the Royal Society by fir 
William and lady Jones, 

The ſeparate publications on, 
Natural Philoſophy have been few, 
and chiefly trifling. Mr. Ewing's 
Practical Aſtronomy ” we have 
ſtated, is a uſeful book for the 
younger ſtudents; and Mr. Wil- 
liamſon's . Eſſays, Phyſical and 
Philoſophical, on the Motive Power 
of Animals, Properties of Matters, 
and Fallacy of the Senſes,” deſerve 
no very particular commendation, 
Mr. Walker has republiſhed his 
Experiments on the Production of 
Cold,” claiming, ſomewhat arro- 
gantly, great merit from what ap- 
pears in ſome degree accidental, 

Philoſophy and chemiſiry have 
been rendered uſefully fubſervient 
to art, in Dr. Bancroft's “ Experi- 
mental Inquiry concerning the 
Philoſophy of permanent Co- 
lours,” and the application of dit- 
ferent ſubſtances to the art of dye- 
ing, a work of great utility and ju- 
dicious reſearch; and we perceive 
in the Ameriean Tranſactions a cu- 
rious account of the dyes of the 
North-American Indians. In the 
application of chemiſtry to medi- 
eine, we may mention, without any 
particular commendation, Mr. 
Wiſeman's account of ſubſtances 
found in the Mere of Diſs, with an 
analyſis of the waters of the Mere 
itfelf, from the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions; and - Mr. Lambe's 
& Analyſis of the Water of Le- 
mington Priors,” from the Man- 
cheſter Memoirs. We believe we 
formerly omitted to announce 


„% Minutes of a Society for Che- 
mical and Philoſophical Converſa- 
tions,” in which ſome trifling, as 
well as ſome abſtruſe ſubjects of 
chemical inquiry are conſidered 


at a diſproportionate length. Dr. 
Prieſtley's laſt efforts in the ſupport 


of phlogiſton, mentioned in our 
Regiſter for 1797, are examined 
and refuted, with great propriety, 
in the Mancheſter Memoirs. M. 
Jacquin' has not filled his pages of 
elementary chemiſtry with much 
controverſy, in his introductory 
work to this ſcience, which has 
lately appeared in an Engliſh dreſs, 
though ſuppoſed to favour the old 
Stahlian doctrine. On the other 
fide, M. Fourcroy, in his Philoſo- 
phy of Chemiſtry, has given a va- 
luable and comprehenſive view of 
the principles of the whole ſci- 
ence, according to the doctrine of 
the modern ſchools. The contro- 
verſy relative to the Sidneia, the 
ſuppoſed unknown earth from 
New South Wales, is finally cloſed 
by Mr. Hatchet, who analyſed the 
ſpecimen which furniſhed Mr. 
Wedgwood with the ſubje& of his 
experiments. Intheſe new trials, he 
confirmed thoſe of M. Klaproth, 


who had proved that Mr. Wedg- 


wood was ſomewhat too haſty in 
ſuppoſing this extenſive ifland to 
have furniſhed another genus of 
earths. It appeared to be a grow- 
an clay, the debris of a decom- 
poſed granite; the ſame original 
ſtone, whoſe fiſſures ſeem to afford 
the corundum of Afia, the ada- 
mantine ſpar. Mr, Greville's very 
elaborate paper on this ſubjeR, as 
well as Mr. Hatchet's deciſive ex- 


periments, occur in the laſt volume. 
of our Tranſactions. Dr. Pear- 


ſon's very ingenious and minute 
Experiments on the Compoſition of 
Urinary Calculi, in the ſame vo- 
lume, have added greatly to our 


knowledge 
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knowledge of this peculiar con- 
crete; but they have not paſſed 
without animadverſion, from M. 
Fourcroy, (a new tranſlation of 


whoſe Elements has been publiſhed - 


during this year, from the laſt edi- 
tion); and we may probably expect 
à reply from the Engliſh chemiſts. 
The acrial chemiſtry: has not 
been greatly improved fince our 
laſt accounts. Phyſigians have been 
eagerly examining the influence of 
the different gaſſes on animals and 
vegetables, without particularly 
examining or adding to the- hints 
offered by chemiſts on the conti- 
nent, Mr, Archer, in his Inveſti- 
gation of the Effects of Oxygen on 
the Animal and Vegetable Syſtems, 
follows the Stahlian doctrines, 
and explains the continuance of 
the leaves in evergreens, from theſe 
plants expiring oxygen in the night 
as well as the day- e offers alſo 
fome peculiar opinions, not ſeem- 


ingly well founded, with reſpet. 


to the influence of oxygen on 
the human body. In a curious 
volume of“ Eſſays, Phyfical and 
Practical, Mr. Penroſe fuppoſes 

oxygen the principle of cold, and 
traces its combination in different 
ways, very little conſiſtent with 
the doctrines of the molt enligat- 
ened chemiſts, The ſame air is 
recommended by Mr. Brown in 
fcrophulous diforders, without ad- 
verting to the conſtitutional tea- 
tures of thoſe ſubject to ſcrophula, 
and the changes produced by 1n- 
ſpiring oxygen. But the moſt ſtrik- 
ing and important improvement of 
this branch of medicine, and the 
ufe of oxygen, is in the venereal diſ- 
eaſe, adminiſtered in the form of 
acids, or of the oxygenated ſalts, 
This practice, formerly noticed, 
has been the ſubje& of great con- 
tention, in various publications 
from Dr. Beddoes and his corre- 


ſpondents, Mr. Blair, &c. The 
diſpute is ſtill undetermined, and 
it is not our buſineſs to prejudge it. 
We may, however, obſerve, that 
if the effects of theſe remedies in 
different hands have been diffe- 
rent, their management has been 
the fame; and if we can truſt men 
of integrity and (kill, they have 
ſometimes ſucceeded, If their good 
effects are temporary only; if they 
retard the ſymptoms, as they may 
be given when mercury is inadmif. 
fible, they muſt form an important 
addition to the materia medica, 
Mr. Howard's work'on Syphilis is 
on the plan of Mr. Pott's practice, 
and of courſe not connected with 
theſe new remedies; we mention it 
only, as the third and laſt volume 
was publiſhed in the courſe of laſt 
year, Moncrief's little tract on 
the Atrated Alkaline Water, does 
not add a fingle circumſtance 
to our knowledge of the powers of 
this medicine ; nor does the ſecond 
edition of Dr. Rollo's treatiſe on 
the Diabetes Mellitus add material- 


ly to the information received from 


the firſt. Moiſe's Treatiſe on the 
Blood is a work of little 1mport- 
ance in a phyſiological light; and 
Mr. Plenck's Hydrology, which 
has appeared in an Engliſh dreſs, 
is rather a ſynoptical view of what 
has been already diſcovered, than 
any conſiderable acceſſion to our 
knowledge of either of our hu- 
mours. The utility of a fluid, 
whoſe ſource is unknown, but 
which we formerly ſuppoſed to be 
the electrical, has been lately revived 
by an American practitioner, Mr, 
Perkins, through the medium of a 
fimple inſtrument call-d Tractors, 
from their ſuppoſed power of draw- 
ing off diſeaſes of every kind. Mr. 
Perkins's Treatiſe on the Influence 
of Metallic Tractors“ contains va- 
rious teſtimonies of their good ef- 


fects, 
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ſects, and they are ſaid to be pa- 
troniſed by ſome reſpectable practi- 
tioners of this nee” It is, in- 
deed, .the revival of Galvaniſm, 
and its application to the relief of 
diſeaſes. Dr. Yeats has revived alſo 
the claims of Mayow, and endea- 
voured to prove, that all which 
modern philoſophers boaſt of with 
reſpect to the aerial chemiſtry may 
be found in this author.“ He dif. 
putes alſo, under the ſame au- 
ſpices, the diſcovery of the ab- 
ſorbent ſyſtem, which he thinks 
was known to Dr. Mayow, and 
other ancient anatomiſts; while a 
Mr. Humpage, in his © Phyſio- 
logical Reſearches,” attempts to 
ſhow, that the ſuppoſed abſorbent 
ſyſtem does not exiſt, but that the 
red veins perform their office. Two 
other controverlies we cannot have 
a better opportunity of noticing ; 
one reſpecting the new charter pe- 
titioned for by the corporation of 
ſurgeons ; the other ariſing from 
the claims of the licentiates to an 
admiſſion to the college. The for- 
mer has been carried on in various 
publications, humorous, argumen- 
tative, and fatirical, whoſe: titles 
we have no wiſh to revive; the 
other has produced chiefly legal 
contention, The progreſs of this 
1s ſtated, with ſome additional ar- 
guments in favour of the licen- 
tiates, by Dr. Stanger, in an octavo 
volume, We have heard of ano- 
ther work more lately on this ſide 
of the queſtion, which we have 
not had an opportunity of peruſ- 
ing. It is well known that the 
courts of law have decided the 
point, that might otherwiſe have 
{till afforded full employment ſor 
the preſs. Dr. Bourne and Dr. 
Sanders have publiſhed Harveian 
Orations, within the ſame period, 
and the former has ſlightly glanced 
at the diſpute in Latin, equally 


terſe and elegant; but the ſame 
unvaried ſubje& will prevent theſe 
annual orations from bein; ĩntereſt- 
ing. Dr. Sanders's Oration, though 
not devoid of merit, is inferior to 
many other performances of this 


kind. 


On medicine in general, the 
publications have been few, and 
not important, Dr. Crichton's two 
volumes “ on Mental Derange- 
ment” are clear, judicious, and phi- 
loſophical; but they contain only 
the phyſiology and pathology of 
the diſeaſe. Mr. Herdman's treatiſe 
« on the Cauſes and Phanomenaof 
Animal Life,” offers a correct 
view of the ſubject, but is wholly 
phyſiological. The“ View of the 
Science of Life“ is a ſimilar work, 
according to the ſyſtem of John 
Brown, with an account of an 
epidemic ſucceſsfully treated on 
the ſame plan, by the authors, 
Meſſrs. Yates and Maclean. The 
ſyſtem of Dr. Darwin noticed in 
our laſt, which is, in ſome reſpects, 
of a ſimilar caſt, has been examin- 
ed in a ſeparate volume by a gen- 
tleman of Edinburgh, not ſeem- 
ingly a phyſician, and Mr. Brown. 
He has examined detached parts 
with preat judgment, and detected 
ſome errors with acuteneſs, and 


perhaps ſucceſs. Jones's « Medi- 


cal Errors confuted“ is a lively and 
a pleaſing work; but, perhaps, he 
has committed more errors than he 
has been able to refute. 

Mr. Haſlam's treatiſe “ on In- 
ſanity“ is a work more ſtrictly 
practical, and Dr. Fordyce's “ Ef- 
ſays on Fever,“ ſucceed each other 
very ſlowly. The words of the 
comic poet are very applicable to 
this author, © moves ſed nihil pro- 
moves.” Dr. Wallis has publiſh? 
ed a judictous treatiſe on Gout, 
attacking, with ſome ſucceſs, Dr. 


Latham's doctrine, but not greatly 


adding 
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adding to our experience. - In 
the ſecond volume of Dr. Ruſh's 
« Medical Enquiries,” we find 
- ſome judicious obſervations on con- 
ſumptions, dropſies, hydrocephalus, 
exerciſe, diet, and old age; and, in 
Mr. Ford's “ Account ot the Diſ- 
eaſe of the Hip- joint,“ the moſt ju- 
dicious and beſt connected account 
of that tedious and often fatal diſ- 
eaſe that we remember to have ſcen. 
In the firſt part of the firſt volume 
of the © Tranſactions of the College 
of Philadelphia,“ the whole that 
we have been able to procure, there 
are ſome uſeful practical remarks, 
but not of ſnfficiert importance to 
notice particularly. Dr. Duncan's 
« Annual Collection“ affords, as 
uſual, ſome original obſervations, 
but of no great value; and the 
« Medical Facts and Obſervations,” 
a work, whoſe object we have al- 
ready noticed, has proceeded to the 
ſeventh volume, with at leaſt no di- 
minution of its credit and import- 
ance. | 


The attention of the medical 


world has been drawn towards a 
diſorder unknown in medical ſy- 
ſtems, by Mr. Jenner and Dr. 
Pearſon — the Variola Vaccinæ. 
We ſhall ſay nothing of its ſuppoſed 
origin, ſince that poiut is now con- 
ceded; but as it occurs in cows, it 
is ſometimes communicated to the 
human ſubject, forming a difeaſe 
apparently mild, with this ſingular 
etfect on the conſtitution, that it is 
no longer ſuſceptible of the conta- 
gion of ſmall pox. This object has 
engaged much attention. Accord- 
ing to the preſent appearance of 
this controverſy, neither poſition is 
fully eſtabliſhed. On inoculation, 
it produces: the ſame diſeaſe ; but 
ſometimes attended with very vio- 
lent ſymptoms ; nor is it abſolutely 
certain, that the diſorder deſtroys 
the fomes of ſmall pox, But we 


ſhall reſume the ſubject in a futdre 
volume, as inquiries on this ſubject 
are now eagerly carrying on. Mr. 


Jenner's © Treatiſe on the Cow 


Pox” is i:luſtrated by a coloured 
plate, which we notice as a real im. 
provement in this branch of medi. 
cine, for words are often inadequate 
to convey a correct idea of cuta. 
neous diſeaſes, and ſince we have 
reaſon to expect a complete treatiſe 
on the ſubject by Dr. Willan. One 
faſciculus is already publiſhed, exe- 
cuted with great judgment and abi. 
lity, and illuſtrated by numerous 
coloured plates. Dr. Rowley's tract 
eon the Cauſes and Cure of Swell. 
ed Legs” is a practical work of 
great utility; and we can ſpeak, 
with reſpect, of Dr. Currie's treatiſe 
on Apparent Death from Drown- 
ing.” Mr, Gale Jones has publiſh- 
ed a very weak and confident work 
on Hooping Cough,” in which, 
contrary to univerſal experience, 


he conſiders the diſeaſe as aſthenic, 
chiefly, we believe, becauſe it is re- 


lieved by opiates, Mr, Ware's « Ob- 
{ervations on the Cauſes that have 
prevented Succeſs in the Opera- 
tion for the Cataract“ is dictated 
by judgment and experience, and 
does not detract from the well earn - 
ed fame of its author, Mr. Bli- 
zard's „“ Improvement of Hopi. 
tals;ꝰ Dr. Turton's * Medical Gloſ- 
ſary ;” Stewart's „ Rules and Re- 
gulations for the Preſervation of 
Health, on board the Eaſt India 
Company's Ships; Hufeland's 


Art of 2 Life, now 


tranſlated from the German; form 
a miſcellaneous liſt of medical 
works, which we can mention with 
great reſpect. 

If, in the, courſe of this year, 
we have found only one work 
which we can mention as a chirur- 
gical performance, Mr, Ware's trea- 
tiſe; juſt mentianed, the liſt of 

anatomical 
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ahatomical, works is not very im- 
portant. Mr, Bell's anatomical 
work is continued, without any di- 
minution of its accuracy ; and he 
has added to it a“ Syſtem of Diſſec- 
tions,” in a ſeparate publication. 
Mr. Abernethy's deſcription and 
explanation of the uſe of the Fora- 
mina Thebeſii appear in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions; but the lat- 
ter part is not conſidered as con- 
vincing. Mr. Everard Home has 
ſhown, that the plait, or rather ori- 
fice, in the retina of the human eye is 
obſervable alſo in thoſe of animals, 
and ſometimes appears as a tube or 
veſſel. He ſuſpects it to be a lympha- 
tic: the plait was firſt diſcovered by 
Scmering. We claſs, in this part 
of our account, Mr. Cruickſhank's 
« Obſervations on Inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration;“ ſince its chief merit 
conſiſts in an anatomical diſſection 
of the cuticle, which he divides in- 
to numerous layers, ſome of which 
he has injected ; but he fails in prov- 
ing, that the exhaling veſſels pene- 
trate the cuticle, even when they 
are erected. On the ſubject of 
morbid anatomy, u e find two cu- 
rious papers in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. One, deſcribing an 
unuſual ſituation of the heart, which 
was imbedded in the liver, by Mr. 
Wilſon ; the other a tumour in the 
human placenta, by Dr. Clarke, 
which has furniſhed him with ſome 
curious deductions reſpecting the 
ſtructure and uſe of this fingular 
organ. Dr. Baillie has publiſhed a 
new edition of his“ Morbid Ana- 
tomy,” with the addition_of the 
ſymptoms ; but it were to be wiſh- 
ed that he had united this new part 
with more ſkill, as the work 
would have been then more-uſeful. 
Though various are the-diforders 
which bring us to our end, yet it is 
the goal we muſt arrive at, though 


at different periods; and, in Ame- 
rica, from Mr. Barton's very able 
and,extenſive inquiry in the Ame- 
rican Tranſactions, the probavility 
of human life ſeems greater than in 
many parts'of Europe. That the 
lives of other animals are prolonged 
by our care has been doubted; 
though the attention paid by the 
veterinary ſociety to horſes is high 
ly laudable, and may be falutary ; 
yet the works publiſhed on this 
ſubject are ſomewhat haſty, and 
executed with little care. We can- 
not ſpeak highly of Mr. Laurence's 
volumes on the ſubject of horſes, 


nor of Mr. Coleman's deſcription 


of the Structure of the Horſe's 
Foot. The works, on other ani- 
mals, belong rather to natural hic 
tory than to medicine, either vete- 
rinary or epizootic. Mr. Church's 
“Cabinet of- Quadrupeds“ is con- 
tinued with the tame ipirit and ele- 
gance; and Dr. Anderſon has pre- 
ſented us, in an Engliſh dreſs, with 
| yarn Pallas's “ Remarks on the 

uttian and Tartarian Sheep.” Mr. 
Bewicke has publiſhed his firſt vo- 
lume of “ Britiſh Birds,” illuſtrated 
with his own wooden plates; but 
the beſt judges think them inferior 
to the decorations of his work on 
quadrupeds. 
ſcription of Indian Serpents” is a 
ſplendid and uſeful attempt, not 
only in the ſcience ef natural hiſ- 
tory, but as it leads us to diſtin- 
guiſh the noxions ſpecies, and adds 
to our knowledge of the remedies, 
Dr. Barton's-paper «on the Honey 
Bee of America *' appears to decide 
the queſtion reſpecting the country 
of this uſeful inſet, which muſt iu 
future be conſidered as an animal 
of the old continent, 

The fourth volume of the Lin- 
næan Tranſactions is rich in obſer- 
vations on animals, vegetables, aud 

| minerals, 


Dr. Ruſſel's “ De- 
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minerals, nor have we room for 
the diſplay of its varied riches ; but 
can add, that this collection, in our 
opinion, improves in value and im- 
portance. Its preſident, Dr. Smith, 
has collected his fugitive pieces in 
one volume, under the title of 
« Tracts.” It is chiefly of im- 
portance, on account of the deſcrip- 
tions of ſome vegetables, little 
known, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, ſelected from his commu- 
nications to the foreign ſocieties. 
Of the more general botanical 
works, we can announce, with 
great reſpect, the 3d and 4th num- 
ders of Roxburgh's “ Deſcription 
of the Plants of Coromandel.” 
The coloured copies are peculiarly 
fplendid and valuable. Dr. Sib- 
thorpe's “ Flora Oxonienſis“ is a 
botanical work of value; and Mr, 
Symons's „ Synopfis of Britiſh 
Plants“ has been long wanted, and 
is executed, we apprehend, with 
accuracy. The index, „Floræ 
Lancaſtrenſis,“ occurs in the Ame- 
mican Tranſactions, and refers to 
Lancaſter in America, The“ Ne- 
reis Britannica,” by Mr. Stack- 
houſe, was almoſt a deſideratum in 
natural hiſtorvr, Two numbers, 
equally accurate, and elegant, in 
the deſcriptions and plates, have ap- 
peared : a third will probably con- 


clude the work; and the ſame ſub- 


je has been alſo illuſtrated, by ma- 
jor Velley, in his Deſcription of 
Marine Plants, found on the South- 
ern Shores of this Iſland,” The 
ſhort inquiry into the phyſiology of 
theſe ſingular vegetables is curious 
and intereſting. The firſt faſcicu- 
lus of „Select Specimens of Bri- 
tiſh Plants,” with plates, engraved 
and coloured with 7 — beauty, 
has appeared; and a very elegant 
collection of Exotics, from Anti- 
gua, by a lady, has been circulat- 


ed among her ſubſcribers. Mr. 
Lambert has deſcribed, and figured, 
all the different ſpecies of the tree 
which produces the Peruvian bark 
(cincona) ; and M. Beauvois has 
communicated to the ſociety, at 
Philadelphia, a firſt memoir on the 
&« Cryptogamia,” with ſome obſer. 
vations on their phyſiology. In the 
ſame collection, is an account of 
the “ Sugar Maple,” by Dr. Ruſh, 
and formerly publiſhed in a ſepa- 
rate form; and an accurate deſcrip. 


tion of the Podophyllum Diphyl- 


lum, which has removed ſome am- 
biguities on the ſubject. The Per. 
fian cotton-tree, we find, from an 
uſeful memoir by Dr. Guthrie, in the 
Mancheſter Tranſactions, is not an 
American plant; the firſt ſettlers, 
as we ate informed, procured the 
ſeed from Smyrna. The black 
American birch, the Athenian pop- 
lar, and the iron-oak, are recom- 
mended, in the ſame volume, as 
trees both of ornament and profit, 


Dr. Anderſon's little tract on Peat- 


Moſs, affords a ſatisfactory account 
of the peculiar nature of this ſingu- 
lar vegetable. | 
Of the more general works con- 
need with Natural Hiſtory, the ca- 
talogue is ſhort. Raff's popular „Sy- 
{tem for the Inſtruction of Youth” 
has been tranſlated ; and Dr. Hoop- 
er has publiſhed a ſhort and conciſe 
view of „the Structure and Eco- 
nomy of Plants,” Mr. Forſyth's 
« Botanical Nomenclator,” and the 
“ Botaniſt's Calendar,” may be con- 
ſidered as uſeful aſſiſtances to the 
ſtudent, or the amateurof this pleaſ- 
ing ſcience. ] 
The correſpondent who has fur- 
niſhed us with the preceding ac- 


count of philoſophical and medical 


publications; not having received 
the laſt volumes of the Iriſh and 


Edinburgh Tranſactions, to which 
we 
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we are indebted. for ſome -intereſt-' 


ing papers among our ſelections for 
the preſent year, we think it proper 
to ſubjoin a brief notice of their 
principal contents, 

In the ſixth vol. of “ the Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Triſh Acade- 
my,” we are preſented with a va- 
riety of valuable articles under the 
heads of Science, Polite Literature, 
and Antiquities. To the ſcienti- 
fhic papers, beſides the important 


Diſſertation on the primitive State 


of the Globe, and its ſubſequent 
Cataſtrophe, of which we have 
given our readers a ſpecimen, Dr. 
Nirwan has contributed ingenious 
Thoughts on Magnetiſm, intended 
to point out the identity of the pri- 
mary cauſe of its phenomena, and 
the power of chryſtallization ; an 
Account of Experiments illuſtrat- 


ing the Compoſition and Propor- 


tion of Carbon in Bitumens and 
Mineral Coal; and Synoptical 
Views of the State of the Weather 
in Dublin, for the ' Years 1794, 5, 
6, and 7. The Memoirs on the 
Climate of Ireland, by the Rev. 
William Hamilton; on the Con- 


ſtruction of Ships, by Sir George 


Shee, Bart.; on the Method of de- 
termining the Longitude by Ob- 
ſervations of the Meridian Paſſages 
of the Moon and a Star, made at 
two Places, by the Rev. Dr. James 
Archibald Hamilton ; and the De- 
ſeription of an Air Pump of anew 
Conſtruction, by the Rev. James 
Little ; deſerve, likewiſe, to be par- 
ticulariſed, for the importance of 
their ſubjects, and the ability and 
ſcience diſplayed by the authors, 
Did our limits permit us, we ſhould 
inſert the titles of all the other eſ- 
ſays in this department, as there is 
not one of them undeſerving ot the 
honourable place which it fills in 
the Tranſaftions of the academy. 
The papers in Polite Literature, 
1798, | 


which are intitled to much com- 
mendation for the erudition, inge - 
nuity, and critical talents by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed, are, Hints 
concerning the State of Science at 
the Revival of Letters, grounded on 
a Paſſage of Dante, by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Charle- 
mont; Reflections on the Choice, 
of Subjects for Tragedy among the 


Greek Writers, by William Pref- 


ton, Eſq.; an Eſſay on the Varia- 
tions of Engliſh Proſe, from the 
Revolution to the preſent Time, by 
Thomas Wallace, A. B.; and Cri- 
tical Obſervations on the Poetical 


Character of Dr. Goldſmith, by 


the Rev. Archdeacon Burrowes. 
The moſt intereſting, in a literary 
view, of the articles under the 
head of Antiquities, is an Account 
of ſome Manuſcript Papers which 
belonged to Sir Philip Hoby, 
Knight, who filled ſeveral import- 
ant Offices in the Reign of King 
Edward VI. by the Rev. Mr. 


- Hincks, of Cork. 


The fourth vol. of the & Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh,” is divided, like the 
preceding volumes, into two parts. 
The firſt part contains the Hiſtory , 
of the Society, together with well 
written lives of lord Abercromby 
and William Tytler, Eſq. by Hen- 
ry Mackenzie, Eſq. ; of the late pro- 
feſſor William Hamiiton, of Glaſ- 
gow, by Robert Cleghorn, M. D.; 
and of ſohn Roebuck, M. D. com- 
municated by Mr. Jardine, pro- 
feſſor of logic in the univerſity of 
Glaſgow. The ſecond part con- 
ſiſts of 2 divided into two 
claſſes; the Phyſical and the Lite- 
rary. Of ſuch as belong to the 
phy ſical claſs, the moſt important 
are, on the Principles of the Ante- 
cedental Calculus, by James Glenie, 
Eſq. ; Obſervations on the Frigo- 
nometrical — of the Brahmins, 


by 
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by Profeſſor John Playfair; Geo- 
metrical Poriſms, with Examptes of 
their Application to the Solution of 
Problems, by Mr, William Wal- 
lace; on the Latitude and Longi- 
tude of Aberdeen, by Andreu 
Mackay, LL. D.; Obſervations on 
the Natural Hiſtory of Guiana, by 
William Lockhead, Eſq.; and Ma- 
jor Imrie's Deſcription of Gibral- 
tar, which we have inſerted among 
our philoſophical ſelections. The 
papers of the literary claſs are, a 
curious Treatiſe on the Origin and 
Principles of Gothic Architecture, 
by Sir James Hall, Bart,; and M. 
Chevalier's Tableau de la Plaine de 
Troye, illuttrated and confirmed 
from the Obſervations of ſubſe- 
quent Travellers and others, by 
Profeſſor Andrew Dalzel. 

Among the Hiſtorical and Geo- 
graphical productions of the year, 
the firſt place, in point of order, 1s 
due to “ the Hiſtory of the Reign 
of Shah-Aulum, the preſent Em- 
_—_ of Hindoſtaun, containing the 

ranſactions of the Court of Delhi, 
and the Neighbouring States, dur- 
ing a Period of Thirty-fix Years, 
&c. by W. Franklin, Captain in 
the Honourable Eaſt India Com- 
pany's Service, Member of the 
Aſiatic Society, &c.” This work 
is the reſult of ſeveral years' appli- 
cation, during the author's relaxa- 
tion from his profeſſional duties ; 
and relates the tranſactions of 4+ an 
intereſting and eventful period, 
and the incidents and occurrences 
which have marked the decline of 
power of the race of Timoor, un- 
der the turbulent reign of (in all 
probability) the laſt of that family 
who will fit on the throne of Hin- 
doſtaun.” His long reſidence in In- 
dia, and perſonal inquiries on the 
Immediate ſcenes of the tranſac. 
tions, together with the peruſal of 
manuſcripts, written by learned na- 


14 


tives, and other documents, fur. 
niſhed by different friends, to whom 
he acknowledges his obligations, 
enabled captain Franklin to obtain 


abundant authentic materials for 


his hiſtory: and he has combined 
them with judgment and perſpicu- 
ity, in a ſtyle that, with ſome few 
exceptions, is correct and elegant. 
The firſt chapter is introductory, 
and contains a narrative of the 
principal occurrences and revolu- 
tions of the court of Shajehanabad, 
from the laſt year of the reign of 
Mahmud Shah, in (A. D.) 1747. 
until Shah-Aulum's aſſumption of 
the imperial dignity, on the mur- 
der of his father Ahmud Shah, by 
an emiſſary of the vizir Gazoodden 
Cawn, in 1759; together with the 
events which took place between 
that era and the eſtabliſhment of 
the imperial reſidence at Allahabad, 
under the protection of the Engliſh 
company, in the year 1765. The 
remaining nine chapters, into which 
the body of the work is divided, are 
employed in deſcribing the various 
circumſtances of that prince's diſ- 
aſtrous reign, to the death of the 
celebrated Mahratta chief, Madha+ 
jee Scindiah, in the 1793. In ad- 
dition to the hiſtorical information, 


the development of oriental poli- 


tics, and the anecdotes of diſtin- 
guiſhed characters, which this hif- 


tory affords, the reader will find in 


it many inſtructive and uſeful no- 
tices, relative to the inhabitants, the 
geography, and topography of Hin- 
oſtaun. And among other curious 
and intereſting articles in the ap- 
endix, he will meet with a va- 
uable document, explanatory of 
the cauſes of the Rohilla- war, in 
1794. | 2 
« The Hiſtory of Great Britain, 
during the Reign of Queen Anne, 


with a Diſſertation concerning the 


Danger of the Proteſtant Sucre 
an 
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and an Appendix, containing Origi- 


nal Papers, by Thomas Somerville, 
D. D. F. R. S. E.“ is the production 
of a gentleman ho has already re- 
commended himſelf to the public, 
by the diligence of his inveſtiga- 
tions, the accuracy of his ſtatements, 
the impartiality and candour of his 
remarks, and the liberality of his ſen- 
timents, In our Regiſter for the year 
1792, we introduced to our readers 
his former work, by which his claim 
was ſatisfactorily eſtabliſhed to the 
abovementioned requiſites for the 
character of a valuable hiſtorian, 
The volume before us will not tend 


to diminiſh, but rather to confirm 


and increaſe, Dr. Somerville's re- 
putation. For his materials he had 
recourſe, not only to the moſt va- 
luable printed authorities, but to a 
variety. of important manuſcripts, 
with the inſpection of which he was 
favoured ; and among others, ofh- 
cial records, papers collected by 
the duke of Shrewſbury, copies of 
letters from lord Godolphin and 
other eminent perſons, preſerved in 
the library of lord Hardwicke, and 
the unpubliſhed obſervations of Sir 
John Clerk, who was a member of 
the Scottiſh . parliament when the 
ſubject of the union was diſcuſſed, 
From theſe ſources. he has, with 
great care and attention, compiled 
his hiſtory. And that his detail of 
the military tranſactions during the 
eventful period in review might 
be clear and accurate, he availed 
himſelf. of the amendments and ad- 
ditions of ſome military friends, 


who were alſo converſant in litera- 


ture, to whoſe ſcrutiny it was ſub- 
mitted. On the peruſal of it, the 
author appeared to us invariably to 
have been influenced by a defire of 
aſcertaining the - preciſe truth of 
lads, and of explaining the motives 
and views on which the different 


political parties aRed, who alter» 


nately poſſeſſed or ſtruggled for 
power, without being biaſſed by the 
prejudices and repreſentations of 
party writers. But were we mi- 
nutely to deſcribe the impreſſion 
we received from it, we ſhould ex- 
poſe ourſelves tothe charge of uſin 
unneceſſary repetition, We ſhall, 
therefore, only obſerve, that, on 
the whole, the volume before us 
offers additional reaſons for claſſing 
Dr. Somerville among the moſt ju- 
dicious and diſpaſſionate of our 
Britiſh hiſtorians; whoſe manner 
of compoſition is calm, dignified, 
and pleaſing, if it be leſs brilliant 
and faſcinating than, that of ſome 
of his contemporaries. x 
In our Regiſters for the years 1793 
and 1795, we fully expreſſed our 
opinion of the pretenſions of Mr. 
Belſham to the character of an im- 


partial, energetic, and elegant hiſ- 


torian, in our notices of his Me- 
moirs of the Kings of Great Bri- 
tain of the Houſe of Brunſwick 
Lunenburgh,“ and his“ Memoirs 
of the Reign of George III. to 
the Seſſion of Parliament, end- 
ing A. D. 1793.“ We have now 
to advert to a retrograde motion of 
the author, and to announce his 
« Hiſtory of Great Britain, from 
the Revolution to the Acceſſion of 
the Houſe of Hanover,” in 2 vols. 
which has made its appearance dur- 
ing the preſent year. We ſhall not, 
in the inſtance before us, any more 
than under the laſt article, need- 
leſsly repeat our former ſentiments 
and phraſeology, in characteriſing 
theſe labours of Mr. Belſham, but 
content ourſelves with remarking 
in general, that the hand of the 
ſame maſter will be recogniſed in 
the preſent, as in our author's pre- 
ceding volumes. Taken together, 
they form one work; which we re- 
commend as a pry and ſpirited, 
compendium of the hiſtory of this 
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country, and of parliamentary pro- 
ceediiigs, from the abdication of 
James JI. to the commencement of 
the prefent war with France. With 
re ſpect to the volumes immediately 
before us, the firſt opens with a 
ſummary view of the chief occur- 
rences which © diſtinguiſhed the 


twenty-eight years from the reſto- - 


ration to the revolution; which is 
followed by an ingenious vindica- 
tion of the firſt earl of Shafteſbury 
apiinſt the miſrepreſentations of 
Hume. The latter our readers will 
find among our Biographical Se- 
lections. The remaining part of 
the work is diſtributed into fix 
books; of which four are devoted 
to the reign of king William, and 
the others to that of queen Anne. 
Mr. Belſham's authorities during 
the period in queſtion, are chiefly 
fir John Dalrymple and Mr. Mac- 
pherſon. 

The“ Letters and Correſpon- 
dence, Public and Private, of the 
Right Honourable Henry St. John, 
Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, dur- 


ing the Time he was Secretary of 


State to Queen Anne, &c, by 
Gilbert Parke, Wadham College, 
Oxon,” in 2 vols. 4to. and 4 vols. 
8v0.-cannot fail of a favourable re- 
ception from the public, both on 
account of the celebrity of the 
principal contributor,, whoſe name 
they bear, and the importance of 
the political tranſactions to which 
they relate. Even if they ſhould 
not be thought to throw much light 
on the hiſtory of the period, the 
circumſtantiality of Bolingbroke, in 
deſcribing the complicate proceed- 
ings that terminated in the peace of 
Utrecht, will be prized by the hi- 
ftorian; aud readers in general, 
who hive been chiefly accuſtomed 
to conſider him as a philoſopher, 
and a moraliſt, will be pleaſed with 
the opportunity which this collec- 
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tion affords them of viewing him 
more intimately than they could 
through any preceding medium in 
the character of a ſtateſman, cour- 
tier, and elegant lively correſpond- 
ent. The letters from Matthew 
Prior to his noble friend are par- 
ticularly entertaining. Each of 
theſe volumes is accompanied with 
explanatory notes, ſtate papers, and 
a tranſlation of the foreign letters, 
&c. It is only neceſſary to add, 
from the information of the editor, 
that when Bolingbroke was diſ- 
miſſed from his office, and fled to 
France, his under-ſecretarv, Tho- 
mas Hare, efq. fecured thefe papers, 
and depoſited them in the Evidence- 
houſe, belonging to the family 
eſtate, at Stow-hall, in Norfolk; 
and that they were entruſted to Mr. 
Parke, by the deſcendant and name- 
ſake of the under - ſecretary, the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor of his ample fortune. 
Mr. Robinſon's “View of the 
Cauſes and Conſequences of Eng- 
liſh Wars, from the Invaſion of 
this Country by Julius Cæſar, to 
the preſent Time,” conſiſts of 2 
mixture of hiſtorical detail, and 
olitical and moral refle&ions, It 
is intereſting throughout, and fre- 
quently highly animated and im- 
preſſive. The object of the author 
is to ſhow, that, comparatively, 
few of the wars into which this 
country has been plunged have 
been founded in juſtice or neceſſity; 
that in the greater part, the lives 
and intereſts of the people have 
been cruelly ſacrificed for the gra- 
tification of ambition, of avarice, 
or of fanaticiſm; and that the moſt 
ſucceſsful conteſts in which we have 
been engaged, from the quantum 
of public oppreſſion and perſonal 
diſtreſſes with which they have been 
attended, may be pronounced fo 
many ſplendid n:isfortunes, which 
humanity and true policy will con- 
template 


ently plain and obvious. 
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template with. à painful ſigh. It 
will not be an eaſy matter to\con- 
trovert the author's ſtatements, or 
to deſtroy the force of his accom- 
anying remarks. And the ſalutar 
efloos which they read are ſuffici- 


But we 
fear that the period is yet far di- 
ſtant, when the multitude will 
have the good ſenſe to profit by 
them, and men. fliall learn war no 
more. Society, however, is much 
indebted to our author, and to 
every individual, who. endeavours 
to repreſent that moſt dreadful 
ſcourge of the- world in every 
point of view that can excite againſt 
it the deteſtation and abhorrence of 
mankind. | 

The“ Rapid View of the Over- 
throw of Switzerland, by an Eye- 
witneſs, tranſlated from the French,” 
is written with ability and. elo- 
quence, not unmixed with a con- 
ſiderable portion of bitterneſs in 
the language applied to the invad- 
ers of that once happy country. 
How far this author's ſtatement of 
facts is accurate, and his expoſi- 
tion of the cauſes of the fall of the 
old governments juſt, we will not 
undertake to determine. That the 
French, as he contends, were ac - 
tive in their intrigues, and not ſeru- 


pulous about the meaſures, which. 


they prattiſed for the overthrow of 
the Swiſs oligarchies, and for in- 
troducing ſuch à form of govern- 
ment as ſhould be more favourable 
to their own ſecurity and political 
views, we can eaſily believe. But 
one conclufion we conceive to be 
unavoidable, even from our au- 
thor's ſtatements, -viz. that the re- 
volution of Switzerland was not 
effected without the co-operation of 
the Swiſs, themſelves, Whether 
in ſuch co-operation they acted as 
traitors to their country, or under 


the infatuation pccatoned by their 


proſelytiſm to French principles, or 
as enlightened patriots, will be va» 
riouſly decided by politicians. 

« The Britiſh Mercury, or Hif- 
torical and” Critical Accounts of 
_ Tranſactions,“ vol. I. by J. 

ied. 
ſta . 


allet du Pan, was firſt publi 
in periodical numbers, and confi 
of „an Hiſtorical Eſſay on the 
Deſtruction of the League and Li- 
berty of Switzerland.” With M. 
Mallet du Pan's abilities as an au- 
thor, and the fide which he has em-. 
braced in diſcuſſing the political to- 
pics which of late years have agi- 
tated the world, our readers are not 
unacquainted. So obnoxious had 
he rendered himſelf to the French 
directory hy his publications, that 
they demanded and obtained, 
through the medium of Buona- 
parte, his expulſion from the Swiſs 
ter itory, which had for ſeveral 
years been, his aſylum. His eſſay, 
therefore, may not unfairly. be ſur- 
miſed to have received a tincture 
from his prejudices, and to have 
been pointed by his reſentment. It 
is, however, an intereſting work, 
and very circumſtantial; and will 
be uſeful, in connexion with other 
documents, in enabling the future 
diſpaſſionate hiſtorian' to draw a 
true picture of the Swils rey 
lution. 
The * Journal” of Occurrences 
at the Temple, during the Con- 
finement of- Louis XVI. King of 
France, by M. Clery, the King's 
Valet de Chambre, tranſlated from 
the original Manuſcript, by R. C. 
Dallas, Eſq.” is written with a de- 
ree of unaffected plainneſs and 
mplicity, that ſerves ſtrongly. to 
impreſs the reader's mind with a 
conviction of the truth and ac cu- 
racy of the facts which it details. 
It preſents us with ſuch a picture 
of fallen greatneſs as is calculated 
to excite the moſt painful emotions; 
FF, .—; 
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and exhibits the private character 
of Louis, his affection for his fa- 
mily, his patience under his ſuffer- 
ings, and his truly Chriſtian forti- 
tude, in a light that reflects great 
honour on the memory of that un- 
fortunate and much- injured mon- 
arch; and it affords ſuch evi 
dence of the wanton, cruel, and 
inhuman barbarity of the monſters 
to whoſe cuſtody he was commit - 
ted, as cannot be examined without 
producing the moſt lively deteſta- 
tion and abborrence of their un- 
feeling conduct. | 
In our laſt year's Regiſter we in- 
troduced to our readers the 1ſt 
and ad volumes of the abbe Bar- 
ruel's + Memoirs illuſtrating the 
Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm.“ He has 
ſince publiſhed two additional vo- 
lumes of that work, in which he 
wiſhes to prove the exiſtence of an 
anti-ſocial conſpiracy, whoſe ob- 
ject is to overturn all civil ſociety, 
and to rebarbariſe mankind ; and 
farther to elucidate. the events of 
the French revolution, by connect- 
ing them with branches of his 
ſuppoſed plots, But he is, if poſ- 
ſible, leſs ſucceſsful as he, proceeds 
in his plan. The zd volume is em- 
loyed on the hiſtory of the II- 
cr and an attempt to prove 
a conſpiracy on their part to ſe- 
cure the management of the Ma- 
ſonic lodyes, Ge the purpoſes of 
religious and political innovation. 
The abbe's documents, however, 
are feeble indeed; and his oun 
miſconceptions, with the miſrepre- 


ſentations of others which he has 


admitted too implicitly, have raiſ- 
ed the phantom which has diſturb- 
ed his imagination. Let his own 


account of the inſtructions ſaid to 
be diſſeminated by that ſociety, in- 
dependently of the intepretations 
and ſurmiſes which his ingenuity 
has formed, determine the point. 


The 4th volume continues the ſame: 
ſubject, diſcovering an equal pro- 
penſity to miſconception, miſap- 
plication, and plot. finding; and 
applying the ſyſtem which he form. 
ed, and the plots which he has en- 
gendered, in explanation of the 
circumſtances which have ſucceſ. 
ſively taken place in the courſe of 
the Frenchrevolution. Towards the 
conclufion of this volume he takes 
care to inform us, that the Tllumi- 
nes have not ſuffered their emiſ. 
ſaries to forget the Engliſh lodges. 
And in the true ſpirit of the order 
in which he was bred, he calls on 


miniſters, by laying new reſtraints. 


on publication, “ to take from the 
ſect its means of deluſion, to re- 
move far from the people all incen- 
diary productions. And when 1 
ſpeak of the people,“ ſays he, « I 
ſpeak of all claſſes of ſociety ; for 
I know of none inaccefſible to de- 
luſion. I ſpeak even more ſtrong. 
ly of that claſs which has been ſup- 
poſed moſt to abound in informa- 
tion.” But why not at once pro- 
poſe the eſtabliſhment of St. Do- 
minick's venerable inſtitutions, 
which for ſeveral centuries power- 
fully contributed to the ſupport of 
the church of which the abbe is a 
member? The commiſſaries and 
familiars of an holy office would 
prove admirable inſtruments in de- 


tecting and ſuppreſſing the above · 


named means of deluſion; and 
its ſpirited mode of - interregation 
of wondrous efficacy in the trial 
of ſuſpected characters. 


Vend&e, extracted from Manuſcript 
Memoirs written by General Beau- 
vais,“ is only the ſpecimen of a 
larger work, which the author 
means to publiſh, provided he 


meets. with due encouragement, 


and which is intended to correct 
the account given in Turreau's 


« Memoirs,” 


The “ Sketch of the War in 
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& Memoirs,” noticed in our Re- 
giſter for the 'year 1796, From 
the ſtations which the author held 
during 'the progreſs of that war, 
the extracts before us, and the ta- 
ble of contents, we are led to ex- 
pect much curious and intereſtin 
information, ſhould his entire wor 
he committed to the preſs. 

The“ Narrative of the Ship- 
wreck of the Juno, on the Coaſt of 
Aracan, and of the ſingular Pre- 
ſervation of Fourteen of her Com- 
pany on the Wreck, without Food, 
during a Period of Twenty-three 
Days, &c. 'by William Mackay, 
late Second Officer of the Ship,” is 
peculiarly intereſting and affecting. 
Out of ſeventy-two perſons, the 
number mentioned in the title were 
the only ſurvivors of the fatigue 
and famine which they underwent; 
and the period to which their lives 
were protracted, is an extraordinary 
circumſtance in the phyſical hiſto- 
ry of man. | 1 2 

The « Narrative of the Loſs of 
the * Hercules, commanded by 
Capt. Benjamin Stout, on the Coaſt 
of Caffraria, the 16th of June, 
1796, &c.“ is another publication, 
in which ſcenes of © tranſcendent 
and complicate horror” will offer 
themſelves to the reader's notice. 
But its chief recommendations con- 
fiſt in the account which it gives 
of the humane and friendly recep- 
tion of the captain and the ſurviv- 
ing part of his crew, by the Tam- 
bauchis, a tribe of ſavages, that 
has been deſcribed as the moſt 
ferocious, vindictive, and deteſta- 
ble claſs of beings that inhabit 
Caffraria;” the detail of their tra- 
vels through the ſouthern deſerts of 
Africa, and the colonies, to the 
Cape of Good Hope; and the re- 
marks and obſervations of the au- 
thor on the country, its produc- 
Hons, and the temptations which 


it holds out to ſettlers from Europe 
or America, In the dedication to 
the preſident of the American con- 
greſs, captain Stout ſtrongly re- 
commends a ſettlement on the 
coaſt of Caffraria, in behalf of the 
United States. 

The “Introduction to the Lite- 
—. Hiſtory of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries” is very mo- 
deſt in its pretenſions, but diſce- 
vers the author to poſſeſs that por- 
tion of knowledge, judgment, and 
taſte, which ſufficiently qualified 
him for entering more fully into 
his curious and attracti ve ſubject. 
It is divided into three parts. In 
the firſt part, the author has en- 
dea voured to give a ſhort hiſtorical 
and critical ſketch of the decline of 
learning in the Roman empire, and 
followed it to a period when its 
ſpirit ſubſided, and its very exiſtence 
may reaſonably be queſtioned,” 
the toth century. In the ſecond 
— he 4 has attempted, at ſome 
ength, to explain and illuſtrate the 
principal cauſes to which, in his 
opinion, the re-appearance of 
learning may be probably attribut- 
ed; its dawn in the eleventh, and 
an increaſing radiance in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries.”? 
Thoſe cauſes are the ſettlement of 
the Arabians in Europe, the cru» 
ſades, and the introduction of the 
Roman law into our univerſities, 
ſchools, and tribunals. In the 
third part the author “ exhibits a 
view of the progreſs of 22 
during the twelfth and thirteen 
centuries;” and treats of the in- 
fluence of political events, the pa- 
tronage of the great, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of univerſities, and the travels 
of ſcholars, in the advancement of 
it; and „ of the actual ſtate of 
learning during that period, but 
more particularly at its cloſe.” 
We ſhall be glad to learn that. he 

R 4 reſumes 
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. reſumes his labours in this branch 
of literary inveſtigation. 0 

The“ Complete View of the 
Chineſe Empire, exhibited in a 
Geographical View of that Coun- 
try, a Diſſertation on its Antiqui- 
ties, and a genuine and copious Ac- 
count of Earl Macartney's Embaſ- 
Ty,” is avowedly a compilation, 
and an abridgment, as faras reſpects 
the Britiſh embaſly, of fir George 
Staunton's account, with which our 


readers have already been made ac-, 


quainted. It has been drawn up 
with attention, in correct and per- 
ſpicuous language, and will furniſh 
uſeful and entertaining informa- 
tion to thoſe who have not the op- 
portunity of conſulting the works 
from which it is borrowed. The 
Diſſertation on the Antiquity of 
China, indeed, is ſtated to be a 
communication from © a writer of 
eminent celebrity, who has paid 
more than ordinary attention to 
the Chineſe hiſtory, and who will, 
in a ſhort time, favour the world 
with the reſult of his obſervations 
and inquiries,” 'When the pro- 
miſed work has made its appear- 
ance, we ſhall be enabled to form a 
better judgment of the extent of 


the author's knowledge, and of 


his talents for reſearch, than we 
can do from the preſent eſſay. 

In our Regiſter for the year 
1793, when noticing “ the Litera- 
ry Life of the late Thomas Pen- 
nant, Eſq. by Himſelf,“ we men- 
tioned the information which it 
contained of a voluminous work 
in maruſcript, by the author, un- 
der the title of“ Outlines of the 
Globe,“ chiefly, if not entirely, 
deſigned for publication after his 
death. During the preſent year, 
the importunity of his friends has 
ſucceeded in perſuading him to 
ſuffer a part of that work to be 
committed to the preſs, under his 


own inſpection. “ The View of 
Hindooſtan,“ 1n:2volus. 4to. forms 
the fourteenth and fifteenth volumeʒ 
of Mr. Pennant's grand; undertak- 
ing, and preſents us with an ample 
ſtore of curious and intereſting 
matter. It is profeſſedly a compi- 
lation from the beſt ſources, to- 
gether with valuable private com- 
munications; in which hiſtory, 
geography, topography, geology, 
natural hiſtory, antiquities, and 
pictureſque deſcription, are blend. 
ed together in a lively and pleaſ- 
ing ſtyle of compoſition ; and from 
which we have received both in- 
ſtruction and amuſement. The 
author writes in the character of a 
traveller, who, commencing his 
route through the provinces of 
Hindooſtan at its northern extremi- 
ty, viſits ſucceſſively Caſhmeer, 
the Panjab, the countries on the 
banks of the Indus to the ſouth- 
ward and bordering on the Gulf 
of Cambay, Surat, Bombay, the 
Ma hratta States, the principal — 
doms and ſettlements on the weſt 
ern ſide of the peninſula to Cape 
Comorin, and the iſland of Cey- 
lon. With the deſcription of that 
iſland the firſt volume, terminates. In 
the ſecond volume, Mr. Pennant con- 
ducts his reader from Cape Como- 
rin, along the eaſter n coaſts of the 


peninſula, through the Carnatic 


and northern Circars, after follow- 
ing all the great rivers to their 
ſources, to what he calls Gangetic 
Hindooſtan; in which are compre- 
hended all the provinces and re- 
you on the .banks of the Ganges, 


from its mouths to its ſource. At- 


terwards Mr. Pennant aſcends the 
Burrampooter, and viſits Thibet, 


Bootan, and the other kingdoms on 


the eaſtern frontier of Hindooſtan, 
where his imaginary traveis are 
brought to a concluſion. In the 
various ſcenes above r 
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the objects moſt worthy of notice, 


among the works of nature or of 


art, are minutely -and accurately 
deſcribed, and the author's detail 
enlivened-by numerous anecdotes, 
ingenious remarks, and original 
obſervations. Theſe volumes are 
illuſtrated with plates, containing 
views of the country and of parti- 
cular places, repreſentations of dif- 
ferent characters, objects of natu- 
ral hiſtory, &c. which are in ge- 


neral well executed, and ſome of 


them remarkably, beautiful. 
The & Survey of the [Turkiſh 
Empire, &o. by W. Eton, Eſq.“ 
is one of the moſt intereſting pro- 
ductions, the political circum- 
ſtances of the preſent period conſi- 
dered, that have of late iſſued from 
the Engliſh preſs. It confirms the un- 
favourable account which the baron 
Tott formerly gave of the govern- 
ment and manners of the Turks, aud 
offers a variety of additional infor- 
mation, which cannot fail to ſtrike 
the reader with a conviction of the 
rapidity with which their mon- 
ſtrous ſyſtem of ignorance, deſpot- 
iſm, and brutality, is haſtening to- 
ward diſſolution; and of the incal- 
culable advantages to Europe in 
general, and to human nature it- 
ſelf, which muſt reſult from ſuch 
an event. Mr. Eton's materials 
are diſtributed under the following 
general diviſions, which arebranch- 
ed out into a variety of chapters: 
1. Government, finances, military 
and naval force, religion, hiſtory, 
arts, ſciences, manners, commerce, 
and population. 2. The ſtate of 
the provinces, including the an- 
cient ' government of - the Krim 
Tartars, the ſubjection of the 
Greeks, their efforts towards eman- 
cipation, and the intereſt of other 
nations, particularly of Great Bri- 
tain, in their- ſucceſs. 2. The 
cauſes of the decline of Turkey, 


and thoſe which tend to the pro- 


longation of its exiſtence, with a 
development of the political ſy- 
ſlem of the late empreſs of Ruſſia. 


4. The Britiſh commerce with 


Turkey, the neceſſity of aboliſh- 
ing the. Levant company, and the 
danger of. our quarantine regula- 
tions, What the author has writ- 
ten on the ſubject of Greece, is ſo 
novel in Engliſh literature, and 


affords ſuch ſcope for political ſpe- 


culation, that we were induced to 
extract largely from it, under the 
head of Manners of Nations, in 


the preſent . volume. That Mr. 


Eton enjoyed the beſt opportuni- 
ties for acquiring authentic infor- 
mation an the ſubjects which he 


has diſcuſſed, will not be diſputed, 
hen it is conſidered, that he was 
intimately converſant in the lan- 


guage of the Turks; that he re- 


ſided many years among them in 
the capacity of conſul; that he 


has had indirect concerns in trade; 
that, as a traveller, he has viſited 
moſt parts of the Turkiſh empire; 
and that in Rufha he was for ſeve- 
ral years in the confidence of the 


late prince Potemkin, and in a 


ſituation to kuow more of the ſe- 


crets of the cabinet than moſt fo- 


reigners. To the circumſtance of 


his long abſence from his native 


country, we muſt. attribute the 


many inaccuracies and deſects in 


language and conſtruction which 
occur in this volume. 


Mr. Murphy's“ General View gf 


the State of Portugal, & c. compiled 


from the beſt Portugueſe Writers, 
and from Notices obtained in the 
Country,” is a valuable and inte- 
reſting preſent to the Engliſh, read- 
er. In our Regiſter for the year 
1795, we had an opportunity of 
acknowledgingtheobligation which 
the author bad conterred on his 
countrymen by his various memo- 
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randa during his © Travels in Por- 
tugal.” This obligation he has in- 
creaſed by the additional information 
contained in the work before us, 
the reſult of more attentive inqui- 
ry, of more intimate converſe 
with intelligent natives, and of a 

better acquaintance with their 
| moſt approved authors. The whole 
is divided into thirty chapters; in 
which we have a particular and 
accurate account of the topography, 


natural hiſtory, productions, po- 


pulation and induſtry, commerce, 


revenues, military and marine de- 


partments, antiquities, curioſities, 
&c. of the kingdom, and of the cha- 
racter of the different e aſſes of in- 
habitants, with deſcriptions of their 
manners, cuſtoms, diverſions, &c. 
From one of the chapters, compre- 
hending a liſt of the chief premi- 
ums offered and adjudged by the 
Royal Academy of Liſbon, ſince 
the year 1783, we are enabled to 
form ſome judgment of the pro- 
greſs making by the Portugueſe, in 
improvement in ſcience and the 
economical arts. In another chap- 
ter we are preſented with anec- 
dotes of twenty-nine diſtinguiſhed 
characters and eminent literati, 
many of which are curious and en- 
tertaining ; and in a third, we have 
2 pathetic and well-written narra- 
tive of the uncommon adventures 
of a Portugueſe gentleman, with 


whom the author became accident- - 


ally acquainted. This volume is 
embelliſhed with a map of Por- 
tugal, and fifteen other plates, ex- 
hibiting views of the bay of Liſbon 
and of Coimbra, or illuſtrative of 
the drefs, diverſions, &c. of the 
inhabitants. | 

The“ Geographical and Statif- 
tical Account of the Ciſalpine Re- 
public, and Maritime ' Auſtria, 
tranſlated from the German by W. 


Oppenheim, M. D.“ is a ſeaſona- 


ble and uſeful publication, which, 
after the new order of things eſta. 
bliſhed by the negotiations at 
Campo Formio, was wanting in 
Engliſh Literature. To the Cis- 
alpine Republic, but a ſmall por- 
tion of the volume is devoted, 
That portion, however, contains 
much defirable information on the 
ſubjects of the ſituation and boun- 
daries, the extent and population, 
and the diviſion of the country in- 
to its twenty departments; and on 
other topics, which it is unneceſſa- 
ry to enumerate. But the greater 
part of the volume is employed on 
a geographical and ſtatiſtical ac- 
count of Maritime Auſtria, After 
preſenting us with a ſketch of its 
extent and population, ſoil, lakes, 
rivers, canals, productions, manu- 
factures, arts, commerce, and re- 
venues, nearly one third of the 
whole volume, and that not the 
leaſt intereſting, is taken up in the 
hiſtory and defeription of the city 
of Venice. The reſt of the work, 
which treats of the dogad of Ve- 
nice, or diſtrit immediately con- 
nected with the city, and the other 


provinces, in the order of their di · 


viſion under the preſent govern- 
menty /is- ſufficiently minute, and 
apparently accurate, and clearly 
points out the vaſt importance of 
the newly acquired territories to 
the houſe of Auſtria, * | 

The “ Account of the Engliſh 
Colony in New South Wales, &c. 
by David Collins, Eſq. late Judge 
Advocate and Secretary of the Co- 
lony,” compriſes “much informa» 
tion intereſting in its nature, and 
that has not. been anticipated by 
any former productions on the 
fame ſubject.“ Mr. Collins went 


out as-judge-advocate with the firſt 
fleet of convicts under commodore 
Phillip, in 1787, and did. not re- 
linquiſh his ſituation till * 
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the latter end of the year 1796, 
when the South-Wales ſyſtem of 
coloniſation was in the ninth year 
of its growth, and a tolerable judg- 
ment could be formed reſpecting 
its ſtability and advantages. Of the 
ſtability of the ſettlement we en- 
tertain no more doubt than our au- 
thor ; but are leſs ſanguine in our 
expectations of the advantages to 
be derived from it. The intro- 
duction to the volume before us 
contains a relation of the proceed- 
ings and incidents on the voyage, 
until the arrival of the fleet at the 
harbour of Botany Bay, The ac- 
count of the colany which follows 
is divided into thirty-two chapters; 
and contains a complete record of 
the tranſactions of the colony, 
« penned as they occurred, with 
the feelings which at the moment 
they naturally excitedin the mind,” 
in a flyle in which the author has 
not unſucceſsfully & endeavoured 
to temper the dry and formal man- 
ner of the mere journaliſt, with 
ſomething of the hiſtorian's eaſe.” 
Many parts of this narrative will 
prove highly gratifying to curioſi- 
ty, while, occaſionally, it will ex- 
cite painful emotions, by the pic- 
tures of diſtreſs and miſery exhi- 
bited in it, and the more frequent 
« predile@ion for immorality, per- 
ſeverance in diflipation, and in- 


veterate | whe arent to vice,” than 


return of principle in the convicts, 
which it records. In the conclu- 
fion, Mr. Collins has given the par- 
ticulars of his voyage | #9 to Eng- 
land, with remarks on the ſtate of 
Norfolk Iſland, and ſome account 
of New Zealand, compiled from 
the MSS. of lieutenant-governor 
King. To the whole he has added 
an appendix, deſcribing the govern- 
ment, ſtature, habitations, mode of 
living, courtſhip and marriage, 
cuſtoms and manners, ſuperſtition, 
diſpoſitions, &c, of the natives, 
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This volume is 3 N nu · 
merqus engravings, which, upon 
the whole "aan "cſpeltabl? — 
cuted. 

The next article which we have 
to introduce, is a very comprehen- 
ſive and uſeful work, greatly ſape- 
rior, in reſpect to correctneſs and 
general execution, to any ſimilar 
production in "Engliſh literature. 
To convey to our readers an idea 
of what they may expect to meet 
with in it, we need only inſert 
its ample title, which is “ The 
New Univerſal Gazetteer, or Ge- 
ographical Dictionary; contain- 


ing a Deſcription of all the Em- 


pires, Kingdoms, States, Pro- 
vinces, Cities, Towns, Forts, Seas, 
Harbours, Rivers, Lakes, Moun« 
tains, and Capes, in the known 
World; with the Government, 
Cuſtoms, Manners, and Religion 
of the Inhabitants; the Extent, 
Boundaries, and Natural Produce 
tions of each Cauntry ; the Trade, 
Manufactures, and Curioſities of 
the Cities and Towns, collected 
from the beſt Authors; their Lon- 
gitude, Latitude, Bearings, and Di- 

ances, aſcertained by actual Mea- 
ſurement, on the moſt authentic 


Charts. With Twenty-fix whole 


Sheet Maps. By the Rev. Clement 
Cruttwell,” in 3 vols. In the 


maps, the improvements from re- 


cent nautical and geographical dif- 
coveries have been carefully intro- 

duced, ; 
The“ Geographical [lluſtra- 
tions of Scottiſh Hiſtory, contain- 
ing the Names of Places mention- 
ed in Chronicles, Hiſtories, Re- 
cords, &c. with Corrections of the 
corrupted Names, and Explana- 
tions of difficult and diſputed 
Points in the Hiſtorical Geography 
of Scotland, collected from the 
beſt Authorities, hiſtorical and ge- 
ographical, by David Macpherſon,” 
are the reſult of much induſtry and 
patient 
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patient reſearch, and will be found 
gf conſiderable uſe to ſtudents, 
particularly when peruſing the an- 
cient hiftory of the northern parts 
of the Britiſh iſles, The hiſtori- 
cal map which accompanies them 
is neatly and correctly executed. 
Amoug the Biogſaphical publica- 
tions of the year 1798, we meet 
with © the Life of Catharine II. 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, & c.“ in 3 vols, 
This work, for which the Eugliſh 
reader is underſtood to be indebted 
to the labours of Mr. Tooke, who 
reſided for many years at 25 
burg, in the capacity of chaplain 
to the Britiſh factory, is an enlarg- 
ed tranſlation of the life of that 
princeſs, announced by us among 
the literary productions of France, 
during the year 1797: but © it is 
enlarged by conſiderably more than 
one half.” For his materials, be- 
fides what were obtained by his 
own perſonal inquiries, the editor 
acknowledges himſelf indebted to 
M. Storch, baron Von Sternberg, 
M. Bachmeiſter, M. Georgi, M 
Hupel, and in a few inſtances, con- 
cerning the atfairs of Poland and 
Moldavia, to the Annual Regiiter. 
From theſe ſeveral ſources he has 
compiled a very full andintereſting 
account of the empreſs Catharine, 
and, we are perſuaded, * has not 
miſſed his aim. of. ſo blending in- 
formation and entertainment, as to 
meet the public approbation.” The 
firſt volume commences with a 
luecinct and uſeful ſtatiſtical ac- 
count of the Ruſſian empire, by 
the editor; which is judiciouſſy 
nude to ſuperſede the romantic 
nonſenſe in the original, relative to 
the mode of obtaining the in forma- 
tion afterwards detailed. The reſt 
of the work is entitled to conſidera- 
ble praiſe, although it is not fo 
methodical and uniform, nor fo 
pure in point of diction, as the 
ediior might have rendered it, had 


FP 


not a deſire of affording early gra- 
tification to curioſity haſtened its 
publication, It abounds, in im- 
portant and valuable information, 
which the Engliſh reader cannot 
find elſewhere, reſpecting a prin- 
ceſs who, for thirty-five years, ſuſ. 
tained a diſtinguiſhed part on the 
ſcene of European politics, and by 
her wars, negotiations,and intrigues, 
extended the before- immenſe mon- 
archy of Ruſſia to a moſt formida- 
ble fize ;/ and it gives a particular 
account of the uſeful inſtitutions 


_ which ſhe eſtabliſhed for the diffu- 


ſion of knowledge, and meliorat- 
ing the conditions of her ſubjects, 
But we think that the editor has 
been too partial to the character of 
his heroine, "The proofs which her 
reign diſplays ot an inſatiable am- 
bition and love of aggrandiſement, 
detract greatly from her claim to be 
« one of the greateſt characters that 
ever filled a throne 35” and the an- 
nals of her private life, particular- 
ly the hiſtory of her ſyſtem of fa- 


. vouritiſm, will not lead the reader 


to admire either her morality or 
her delicacy, To each of theſe vo- 
lumes is added an appendix, con- 
ſiſting of public documents reſpect- 
ing Ruſſia, ſtate papers, private let- 
ters, and ſome notes in addition to 
thoſe interſperſed throughout the 
work. 


„The Hiſtory of the 0 of 
II. of 


Peter III. and Catherine I 


Ruſſia,“ vol. I. is alſo a tranſla- 
tion from the French original, en- 
larged with explanatory notes, and 
brief memoirs of illuſtrious per- 


ſons. Were it not for the ſuperior 


recommendations N 
the laſt mentioned article, this wor 
would prove a very acceptable pre- 
ſent to the Engliſh reader. 

The © Memoirs of the Life and 
Adminiſtration of Sir Robert Wal- 

ole, Earl of Orford, with original 
Cantelpondence, &c. by William 


 Coxe, 
\, 
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Coxe, M.A. F. R. 8. &c.“ in 3 
vols. quarto, are the production of 
an author, whoſe literary reputa- 
tion is ſufficiently known to the 
public, to ſecure a very favourable 
reception to his labours. The 
ſources of information to which 
he had acceſs were important 
and curious, and have enabled 
him to throw much light on a 
period of more than forty years 
in the hiſtory of this country. 


Of theſe three volumes, the 


firſt alone contains the Memoirs, 


which are divided into eight pe- 


riods : commencing with the birth 
of Walpole in 1676, and terminat- 
ing ſucceſſively at the acceſſion of 
George I. in 1714 the commence- 
ment of the South-Sea ſcheme in 
1720; the deathof George I. in 1727; 
the reſignation of lord Townſhend 
in 1730; the diſſolution of parlia- 
ment in 1734; the death of queen 
Caroline in 1737; the reſignation 
of ir Robert Walpole in 1742 ; and 
his death in 1745, In filling up 
his plan, Mr. Coxe has diſplayed 
much diligence of inveſtigation, 
judgment in diſcriminating mo- 
tives and cauſes of action, and a 
commendable thare of candour 
and impartiality, He has alſo diſ- 
covered the hand of a maſter, in 
the portraits which he has drawn 
of the principal public characters, 
who were the friends or the oppo- 
nents of fir Robert. And we can 
venture to promiſe, that to readers 
in general, and particularly to hiſ- 
torians and to politicians, his Me- 
moirs will afford abundant gratifi- 
cation, Different opinions, in- 
deed, will be formed of the legiti- 
macy of ſome of his deductions 
from his premiſes; and to ſome of 
his ſentiments and remarks on the 
leading me-ſures of fir Robert Wal- 
pole's adminiſtration, we are by no 
mcans diſpoſed to ſubſcribe, The 
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latter do not always appear to us to 
be reconcileable with the principles 
of true whiggiſm, which we have 
uniformly avowed. We advert 
particularly to what occurs on the 
ſubject of the memorable ſepten- 
nial bill. And we do not think 
that he has ſatisfactorily vindicated 
Walpole from the charges brought 
againſt him, of peculation and 
corruption. The 2d and 3d- vo- 
lumes conſiſt of original corre- 
ſpondence, andauthentic documents 
never before publiſhed, from the 
collections belonging to the diffe- 


rent branches of the Walpole and 


Townſhend families; from the 
Stanhope, - Middleton, Melcombe, 
and Egremont papers, &c. &c.; 
which are divided into eight pe- 
riods, correſponding with the pe- 
riods in the narratives, for the ſake 
of facility of reference. Prefixed to 
the ſecond volume are four en- 
raved plates, containing fac ſimi- 
lies of the hand-writings of George 
I., George II., queen Caroline, fir 
Robert Walpole, the Pretender, 
and of many others, whoſe letters 
appear in the correſpondence. 

« The Lives of the Engliſh Re- 
gicides, and other Commiſſioners 
of the pretended High Court of 
Juſtice, appointed to fit in Judg- 
ment upon their Sovereign King 


Charles I. by the Rev. Mark No- 


ble, F. A. S. &c.” in 2 vols. are 


dedicated “ to the regicides of 


France,” to whom he holds out the 
fate of their prototypes as the pre- 
lude to their own, unleſs his warn- 
ings excite them to a ſincere re- 
pentance, and to make their peace 
by tendering their influence in- 
bringing back their king. Whether 
they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear, the author has deliver- 
ed his ſoul. « In writing theſe lives,” 
ſays Mr. Noble, “I have ſepa- 
rated the men from the crime; L 

have 
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have traduced none, how guilty ſo- 
ever; I have ſpoken from the 


plaineſt facts. I have written of 


them, not from what their enemies 
have given us, but chiefly from 
the public records, from ſtate re- 
cords, from ſuch authorities that 
cannot be called in queſtion,” This 
is bold aſſertion, and more than a 
diſpaſſionate examination of his 
authorities, independently of thoſe 
of which he was ignorant, or over- 
looked, can juſtify. And his com- 
ments and , remarks on the facts 
which he has adduced, are fre- 
quently partial and illiberal. They 
are ſo particularly in the inſtances 
of general Ludlow, and Algernon 
Sydney. Theſe lives include“ moſt 
of the remarkable characters which 
occur among the republican party 
during the uſurpation.” The par- 
ticulars of ſome of them are de- 
failed at conſiderable length, but 
fupply vs with no new informa- 
tion. Thoſe of others, are brief 
extracts from his fuller materials in 


his memoirs of the Cromwells. 


They _— to have been com- 
piled by the author, with a view to 
the preſent ſtate of the political 
world ; to put the good people of 
thefe kingdoms on their' guard 
againſt the attacks of '** cantin 
devotees,” as well as“ s. 
philoſophers.” And they partake 
more of the language aud ſpirit of 
political philippics, than of calm, 
unprejudiced, biographical me- 
moirs, Mr. Noble's ſtyle and 
phraſeology are, exceedingly un- 
couth and incorrect. | 

The obje& of the next work 
which we have to announce is, 
ro eſtabliſh the claims of the au- 
thor, in oppoſition to thoſe of the 
earl of Galloway, on the death of 
the cardinal York, who cannot 
have any legitimate iſſue, to the 
honours of chief of the houſe of 


Stuart, of lineal "deſcendant, and 
true repreſentative of the ancient 
kings of Scotland; To readers in 
general ſuch a ſubject will prove 
very unintereſting, notwithſtand- 
ing the acknowledged erudition 
and ingenuity which the author 
has laviſhed upon it. The title of 
his work is “ Genealogical Hiſ. 
tory of the Stewarts, from the 
earlieſt Period of their authentic 
Hiſtory to the preſent Times, 
Containing a particular Account of 
the Origin and ſucceſſive Genera- 
tions of the Stuarts of Darnley, 
Lennox, and Aubigny, and of the 
Stuarts of Caſtelmilk ; with Proofs 
and References; an Appendix of 
relative Papers, and a Supplement, 
containing Copies of various Diſ- 
penſations found in the Vatican at 
Rome, in the Courſe of a Search 
made by the Author in the Year 
1789; particularly Copies of two 
very intereſting Diſpenſations, 
which had long been ſought for in 
vain, relating to Robert the Stew- 
art of Scotland (King Robert II.), 
his much-conteſted Marriages with 
Elizabeth More and Euphemia 
Roſs. To which is prefixed a Ge- 
nealogical Table relative-to the, 
Hiſtory, By Andrew Stuart, "os 
M. P. With a Genealogical Table 
of the Stewarts, commencing with 
Walter, the ſon of Alan, the Stew- 
art of Scotland,” &c. &c. 

« The Life of Edmund Burke, 
comprehending an impartial Ac- 
count of the Literary and Political 
Etforts, and a Sketch of the Con- 
duct and Character of his moſt e- 
minent Aſſociates, Coadjutors, and 
Opponents, by Rob. Biſſet, LL. D.“ 
is honourable to the author's in- 
duſtry and literary talents, and fur- 


niſhes us with a greater variety of 


intereſting particulars reſpecting 
the private character of that re- 
markable man, than were ! 

7 


6 
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by Mr. M'Cormick's Memoirs, 
which we noticed in our laſt vo- 
ume. In obtaining theſe it feems, 


that the author was afliſted by the 


editor of the Poſthumous Works,” 
and by other gentlemen who lived 
in ſtrict habits of intimacy with 
Mr. Burke, or with his fon, And 
he does not appear to have over- 
looked in his narrative, any of the 
important circumſtances of Mr. 
Burke's literary and political life, 
But he has blended theſe with too 
much extraneous matter, which, al- 
though frequently entertaining and 
inſtructive, might have been ſpared 
without any injury to the on ob- 
jet of his undertaking. e al- 
lude to his excurſive remarks and 
diſquifitions, and to his diſplays of 
critical ſkill; which may be al- 
lowed to bear teſtimony to the va- 
rious information and abilities of 
the author, but which were unne- 
ceſſary in a biographical produc- 
tion. Dr. Biſſet eſpouſes the ſame 
political principles, and the ſame 
political prejudices, with Mr, 
Burke; and he loſes no opportuni- 
ty of defending the conſiſtency, 
from the beginning to the end, of 
ks intellect mot, and political 
efforts.” But notwithſtanding the 
ingenuity with which he has la- 
boured this favourite point, we can- 
not compliment him on his ſucceſs, 
If Edmund Burke was conſiſtent, 
we can form no idea of any ſpecies 
of political verſatility and delin- 
quency, which may not be vindi- 
cated and applauded. But his own 
public conduct, which is freſh in 
the memory of our readers, and 


not our opinion, nor Dr. Biſſet's 


e ratiocination,” muſt determine 
the queſtion, The ſtyle and phraſe- 


ology of this work, are frequent- 


ly too ſtudied and pompous to 
pleaſing to the reader. 
The“ Memoirs of the Author 


a Vindication of the Rights of Wo- 
man, by William Godwin,” are a 
ſingular tribute of reſpe& to the 
memory of a well beloved wife. 
The ſubje& of them was a woman 
of undoubted talents and genius, 
and poſſeſſed of many excellent qua- 
lities. For the praiſe which he be- 
ſtows upon the former, natwith- 
ſtanding that it may be thought ex- 
aggerated, and for the ſenſibility 
with which he ſpeaks of the latter, 
we find no difficulty in accounting. 
But ſhe was one who, unhappily for 
herſelf, ſeems never to have had 
thoſe good principles inſtilled into 
her mind, which would have en- 
abled her to controul and govern 
her paſſions; and who, under the 
influence of a warm conſtitution, 
and warm imagination, formed to 
herſelf notions of female delicacy, 
and the intercourſe between the 
ſexes, in direct variance with thoſe 
generally adopted by the world, 
and incompatible, in the opinion 
of all old faſhioned moraliſts, with 
the order and well-being of ſociety. 
Upon thoſe notions lie acted in 
life : and her huſband has thought 
proper to pond the public with a 
picture of her love adventures, and 
of ſome other extraordinary cir-- 
cumſtances, which were whiſpered 
concerning her while living, but 
which the good natured part of 
mankind were willing to reſolve in- 
to ſcandal and calumny. This ap- 
pears to us to be a very extraordi- 
nary method of doing honour to 
her memory. And we ſhould be 
ſorry, could we fuppoſe the moral 
taſte of the world to be fo vitiated, 
as that thefe Memoirs would be 
much read, without exciting lively 

emotions of diſguſt and concern. 
The * Anecdotes of the laſt 
Twelve Years of the Life of f. J. 
Rouſſeau, originally publiſhed in 
the Journal de Paris, by Citizen 
Corancez, 
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Corancez, . tranſlated from the 


French,“ will be found intereſting 
and entertaining, as they diſplay 


ſome ſtriking peculiarities in the 


ſentiments and manners of that ex- 
traordinary man. They have been 
publiſhed in conſequence of the re- 
cent revival, among the French li- 
terati, of the controverſy reſpect- 
ing the perſonal character of Rouſ- 
ſeau; and are intended to vindicate 
him from aſberſions caſt on his 


memory, by malevolence, or reſent- 


ment, or the miſapprehenſions of 
thoſe who were ſhocked at his ec- 
centricities. The letter which ac- 
companies them, written by Rouſ- 
ſeau's widow, ſatisfactorily refutes 
the different reports that his death 
was haſtened by an a& of ſuicide, 
and ſhows it to have been occafion- 
ed by a ſerous apoplexy. 


« The Life of St. Columba, the. 


Apoſtle and Patron Saint of the An- 
cient Scots and Picts, and Joint 
Patron of the Iriſh, commonly call- 
ed Column-Kille, the Apoſtle of 
the Highlands, by John Smith, 
D. D.” was originally written in 
Latin, by the ſaint's ſucceſſors, 
_ - Cummin and Adomnan, Their 
memoirs, however, like the lives of 
the other numerous ſaints in the 
Roman calendar, abound too much 
in the marvellous to meet with im- 
plicit credit in the preſent day. Dr, 
Smith, who appears unwilling to 
loſe the advantage of any treatiſe 
which, in his view of things, tends 
to diſplay the power of divine grace 
upon the ſon], conceived, that by 
ſeparating fact from fable, he might 
render the life of the patron ſaint 
of the Highlands a ſeafonable and 
uſeful publication. As we have 
not ſeen the original, we can form 
no judgment of the portion of fa- 

le of which he has diſencumbered 
it; but we can aſſure our readers, 
that he has retained ſutficient of the 


wonderful to ſatisfy thoſe who pol. 


ſeſs an ample ſhare of credulity. 
The“ Authentic Memoirs of the 
late Mr, Charles Macklin, Come. 
dian, &c. by Francis Aſprey Con- 
greve,” appear to merit the epithet 
aſſumed in the title, and preſent the 
reader with a ſhort detail, of enter. 
taining particulars reſpecting that 
veteran of the ſtage, in his various 
characters of actor, author, tavern. 
keeper, teacher of declamation, &c. 
The ſecond volume of Biogra. 
phical Anecdotes of the Founders of 
the French Republic, and of other 
eminent Characters, who have di- 
— themſelves in the Pro- 
greſs of the Revolution,” is writ- 
ten in the ſame ſpirit, and with the 
ſame impartiality as the preceding, 
which was announced in our laſt 
year's Regiſter. For the materials, 
the editor has been chiefly indebted 
„to the commmunications of va- 
rious intelligent foreigners, ſeveral 
of whom were active in the ſcenes 
they have deſcribed.” Some of the 
ſame names will be found to occur 


in it, as have already engaged the at- 


tention of the biographer: but the 
particulars under them have been 
drawn * from ſources at once new 
and valuable,” and have been com 
poſed without “ uſeleis repe- 
tition.“ 

„% Earl Moira, by a Son of St. 
Patrick.“ ſo far as it is entitled to 
be claſſed among biographical pro- 
ductions, contains an animated, but, 
in reſpect to ſtyle and phraſeology, 
not always unaffected, ſketch of his 
lordſhip's hiſtory 3 and a warm eu- 
logium on his virtues as a man, his 
talents as a military commander, 
and his policy as a ſtateſman. The 
principal object of the author, how- 
ever, is to defend the eatl's politi- 
cal principles and conduct; and, 
particularly, in the ineffectual at- 
tempt lately made by him to bring 

| about 


1 
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about a change of ſyſtem in the go- 
vernment of Ireland. 

The © Literary Memoirs of Liv- 
ing Authors of Great Britain, ar- 
ranged according to an Alphabeti- 
cal Catalogue of their Names, and 
including a Liſt of their Works, 
with occaſional Opinions upon their 
Literary Character,“ in 2 vols. are 
not ill written, on the whole, and 
contain many anecdotes that will 
intereſt and gratify the curioſity of 
the public. But with reſpect to ſe- 
veral of the characters which the 
author. has undertaken to pourtray, 
his information is very defective; 
perſons of ſimilar names are fre- 
quently miſtaken for each other ; 
and his liſt of their productions is 
— inaccurate, And what 
is a more ſerious objection, his cri- 
ticiſms and remarks are eſſentially 
defective in point of candour and 
impartiality, This, obſervation is 
in part applicable to his inflated pa- 
negyrics on ſome authors, whoſe 
literary exertions certainly entitled 
them to reſpectful notice; and 
more particularly ſo to what he has 
advanced relative to the talents, 
opinions, and views of others, who 
fall ſhort of his ſtandard of politi- 
cal orthodoxv. 

The“ Biographical Memoirs of 
Eighty Living Publie Characters, of 
1798,” are evidently the produc- 
tions of different authors, and poſ- 
ſeſs different degrees of merit. Some 
of them are full and accurate in 
point of information; judicious in 
their literary and critical ſtrictures; 
and exhibit well-drawn and appro- 
priate characters of their reſpective 
ſubjects. On other articles in the 
volume before us, .we can beſtow 
but a very moderate ſhare of com- 
mendation, Theſe memoirs are not 
written under the uniform influence 
of any particular theological or 
political bias. A Pitt and a Fox, a 
1798. 


Horſeley and a Prieftley, a Watſon . 
and a Wakefield, meet reſpectively 


with their advocates and pane- 


gyriſts. 

The « New and General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, containing an 
Hiſtorical and Critical Account of 
the Lives aud Writings of the moſt 
eminent Perſons in every Nation, 
particularly the Britiſh and Iriſh, 
from the earlieſt Accounts of Time 
to the preſent Period, &c.” in fif- 
teen volumes, is a new and greatly 
enlarged edition of an uſeful and 
entertaining work, with the merits 
of which the public are ſufficient- 
ly acquainted. The articles which 
are either entirely new, or altered 
and improved, amount to above 
three thouſand four hundred in 
number; and afford ſatisfatory 
evidence of the diligence and care 
uſed in compiling them. To the 
man of buſineſs, to the man of lei- 
ſure, and to the ſcholar, they will 
prove an acceptable preſent. From 
the preface we learn, that the firſt 
five volumes were edited by one 
gentleman, and the remaining ten 


.by two others, who choſe to take 


them alternately. This informa- 
tion will enable the reader to ac» 
count for occaſional diſſonances in 
opinion, which he will mect with in 

ſome of the new articles, 0 
The new edition of “ the Gen- 
tleman's and Connoiſſeur's Dictio- 
nary of Painting, containing a dom- 
plete Collection, and Account, of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Artiſts who 
have flouriſhed in the Art of Paint- . 
ing at Rome, Venice, Naples, Flo- 
rence, and other Cities of Italy, 
&c, from the Year 1250, when the- 
Art of Painting was revived by 
Cimabue, to the Year 1767, &c. 
by the Rev. M. Pilkington, A. M.“ 
will alſo be received with pleaſure 
by the public, both on account of 
the celebrity and ſcarcity of the 
S work 
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work itſelf, and of the additions 
which have been made to it. Theſe 
additions form a ſupplement, con- 
taining “ anecdotes of the lateſt 
and moſt celebrated artiſts, includ- 
ing ſeveral by lord Orford ; alſo 
remarks on the preſent ſtate of 


ainting, by James Barry, eſq. 


. A. profeſſor of painting in the 
Royal Academy.” Ta this liſt, ſe- 
veral artiſts of reputation, who 
died ſince the firſt appearance of the 
original work, have been improper- 
ly omitted; and the articles devoted 
to others are much leſs copious and 
ſatisfactory than they might have 
been rendered, without any great 
labour or difficulty. But of ſome in- 
dividuals, who are certainly entitled 
to rank among our moſt celebrated 
artiſts, the accounts will be found 
ſufficiently full and intereſting ; and 
will preſent the reader with a varie- 
ty of information and remarks, col- 
lected from numerous ſources, or ſug- 
geſted by the editor's judgment and 
taſte, that will be found inſtructive 
and amuſing. Mr. Barry's remarks 
are part of a work which we ſhall 
have to notice in ſome future page, 
in which he ſeverely ridicules the 
diſcovery of the Venetian ſecret of 
painting, which the preſident of the 
royal academy, and ſeveral of the 


academicians are bound under hea- 


vy penalties not to diſcloſe ; and 
ſtrenuouſly recommends a public 
“collection of exemplars and ma- 
terials of information and ſtudy, as 
abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary for advancing and perfecting 
the arts of painting and ſculpture 
in a national academy.“ 

„The Britiſh Nepos, or Youth's 
Mirror, being Select Lives of II- 
Iuſtrious Britons, who have been 
diſtinguiſhed by their Virtnes, Ta- 
lents, or remarkable Progreſs in 
Life, with incidental and practical 
Reflections, for the Uſe of Schools, 


by William Mavor, LL. P.“ is 
compendious, and well written, and 
judiciouſly adapted to the object 
which the author had in view. Such 
a work might be advantageouſly in- 
troduced. into Britiſh ſeminaries of 
education. 

When we come to ſuch publica. 
tions 'of the year as belong to the 
head of Antiquities and Topogra- 
phy, we meet with “a Vindication 
of Homer, and of the ancient 
Poets and Hiſtorians who have re- 
corded the Siege and Fall of Troy, 
in Anſwer to Two late Publications 
of Mr. Bryant, by J. B. S. Morritt, 
Eſq.” This very able and diſpaſ- 
ſionate production is divided into 
two parts. In the firſt part, Mr. 
Morritt minutely follows Mr. Bry- 
ant through the principal argu- 
ments and concluſions, by which 
he endeavours to overturn the ge- 
nerally received opinions reſpecting 
the exiſtence of Afiatic Troy, and 
the authenticity of the leading facts 
in the hiſtory of the Trojan war; 
and, in our judgment; refutes them 
with equal erudition, ingenuity, and 
candour. In the ſecond part, he 
ſucceſsfully defends the geographi- 
cal accuracy of Homer, by a com- 
parative view of Strabo's defcrip- 
tion, the inveſtigations of mo- 
dern travellers, particularly M: 
Chevalier, and his dn inquiries 
on the ſcene of the Phrygian 


Troad. In this. part of his work, 


although he diſſents in ſome parti- 
culars from the calculations and 
conjectures of gentlemen, who, with 
the ſame veneration for Homer, 
and with the ſame ſpirit of induſ- 
trious reſearch, have viſited that 
claſſical ſpot, he agrees with them 
in their general concluſions and re- 
ſult, On the whole, we conceive, 
that Mr. Morritt, by the ſhare 
which he has taken in this contro- 


verſy, has rendered important ſer- 
vice 
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vice to the intereſts of literature, 
and to the cauſe of truth, by con- 
firming the foundations of hiſtoric 
teſtimony. 

In our Regiſters for the years 
1793 and 1796, -we appriſed our 
readers of the publication of the 
iſt, 2d, and zd volumes of “ Diſ- 
ſertations and Miſcellaneous Pieces 
relating to the Hiſtory and Antiqui- 
ties, &c. of Aſia,” which were ſe- 
lected from the rſt, ad, and zd vo- 
lumes of the . Aſiatic Reſearches,” 
printed at Calcutta. During the 
preſent year a fourth volume has 
appeared, under the above title, 
comprehending the whole of the 
fourth volume of the Tranſactions 
of the Bengal Society. Among the pa- 
pers contained in it, which proper- 
ly belong to this department of our 
work, are two learned diſcourſes 
by the late fir William Jones, cu- 
rious and pregnant with inſtruction, 
on Aſiatic hiſtory, civil and natural, 
and on the philoſophy of the Aſi- 
atics; an important paper on the 
traces of the Hindu language and 
literature among the Malays, by 
William Marſden, eſq. which il- 
juſtrates the diffuſion of the Sanſ- 
crit tongne, from the ſhores of Ma- 
dagaſcar to thoſe of Eaſter Ifland, 
in the South Sea; an account of 
the cave in the ifland of Elephan- 
ta, by J. Coldingham, eſq.; and 
a very learned and ingenious diſſer- 
tation on Semiramis, the origin of 
Mecca, &c. from the Hindu facred 
books, by lieutenant Francis Wil- 
ford, which is inſerted among the 
ſelections under the head of Anti- 
quities in our preſent volume. The 
reſt of the volume conſiſts of a va- 
riety of articles relative to the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of nations, geo- 
graphy, aſtfonomy, natural hiſtory, 
and botany, too numerous to be 
diſtinctly noticed by us, and a- 
bounding in information and enter. 


learning of that-gentleman, in one 
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tainment. The account of the In- 
habitants of the hills near Rajama- 
hall, by lieatenant Thomas Shaw; 
of the iſlands of Nancowry and 
Comarty, and of the Andaman 
Ifles, by lieutenant H. Colebroke; 
the ſame gentleman's treatiſe on 
the duties of a faithful Hindu wi- 
dow; and fir John Shore's com- 
munication reſpecting ſome extra- 
ordinary facts, cuſtoms, and prac- 
tices of the Hindus, will prove par- 
ticularly acceptable to readers in 
general, | 

The treatiſe entitled the Ancient 
Hiſtory of Ireland, proved from 
the Sanſcrit Books of the Brahmins 
of India, by Gen. Vallancey,” con - 
ſtitutes the ſecond part of Mr. Mau- 
rice's publication, entitled “ Sanſ- 
creet Fragments,” already noticed 
among the theological productions 
of the preſent year. The object of 
it is to ſhow, that the Britiſh iſles 
are deſcribed, and their hiſtory ad- 
verted to, in the ſacred volumes of 
the Hindus. Such is the opinion 
of captain Wilford, founded on 
his conſtruction of ſome extracts 
from the Puranas ; and this opinion 
general Vallancey endeavours to 
confirm, and to apply in corrobo- 
ration of ſome of his own afler- 
tions and conjectures, in his Vin- 
dication of the Hiſtory of Ireland, 
Although we are far from being ſa- 
tisfied with our author's reaſonings 
and concluſions, we are not diſpoſ- 
ed to diſpute captain Wilford's 
opinion, that the topographical and 
hiſtorical reſearches of the ancient 
Brahmins extended to the Britiſh 
iſles. Were we to confeſs our ſcep- 
ticiſm on that ſubject, it would ill 
become us, with our ſcanty in- 
formation, to pronounce any defi- 
nitive judgment, eſpecially after the 
high commendation palled by fir 
William Jones on the talents and 
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of his annual diſcourſes to the 


Aſiatic Society: in which, advert- 
ing to his labours, and thoſe of Mr. 
Davies, another able oriental ſcho- 
lar, he ſaid, (we may expect the 
moſt important diſcoveries from 
two of our members; concerning 
whom it may be ſafely aſſerted, 
that if our ſociety ſhould have pro- 
duced no other advantage than the 
invitation given to them for the 
public diſplay of their talents, we 
ſhould vave a claim to the thanks 
of our country, and of all Europe.” 

The“ Illuſtrations of the Man- 
ners and Expences of Ancient 
Times in England, in the 15th, 
r6th, and 17th Centuries, deduced 
froin the Accompts of Churchwar- 
dens, and other authentic Docu - 
ments, collected from various Parts 
of the Kingdom, with explana- 
tory Notes;” are the reſult of the 
inquiries and induſtry of the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Nichols, and will af- 
ford entertainment to thoſe who 
poſſeſs the genuine ſpirit of anti- 
quarian lore. We ſhould have 
been content, indeed, with a ſelec- 


tion from the maſs; but this, per- 


haps, is to be attributed to our 
want of true taſte, and proper ar- 
dour in ſuch purſuits. | 
«© The Baronage of Scotland, con- 
taining an Hiſtorical and Genealogi- 
cal Account of the Gentry of that 
Kingdom, collected from the Public 
Records and Chartularies of the 


Country, the Records of private Fa- 


purſuits intereſting to ſtrangers, had, 
in their private 1 emeaned 
themſelves with propriety, and ſup- 
ported the line of an ancient fa- 
mily with reſpectability, ought not 
to be forgotten,” The volume be- 
fore us is confined to the leſſer ba- 
rons, or to the baronets, and other 
freeholders of ancient deſcent, who 
were entitled by the conſtitution of 
Scotland, as well as the greater ba- 
rons, or nobility, to fit and vote 
in the Scottiſh parliament. To the 
labours of fir Robert Douglas, the 
greater part of this volume is to be 
attributed : and that part the moſt 
defective in point of arrangement 
and perſpicuity. From the induſ- 
try and ability of the editors of the 
remaining part, we are led to ex- 
pect, that the completion of the 
work will reflect credit on the par- 
ties concerned in it, and entitle it 
to the patronage of the ancient 
Scottiſh families in particular, and 
to adepts in hiſtorical learning in 
eneral. 

With reſpect to the“ Antiqui- 
ties of Tonia, Part II. publiſhed by 
the Dilletanti Society,” in large 
folio, with numerous plates, we 
can only ſtate that we have ſeen. 
the volume announced, but have. 
not yet been ſo fortunate as to meet 
with it. This notice of it, how- 
ever, will be ſufficient for the anti- 
quary and connoiſſeur. 

Mr. Salmon's,** Defcription of 


'the Works of Art of Ancient and 


milies, and the Works of our beſt * Modern Rome, particularly in Ar- 


Hiſtorians, illuſtrated with Engrav- 
ings of the Coats of Arms,” vol. 
I. folio, will be acceptable, not only 
to the ſtudent in heraldry, but to 
thoſe who are of opinion that 
e the genius, the virtues, and 
the achievements of eminent men 
ought to be remembered ; and even 
thoſe, who, though not prominent 


zn public affairs, or engaged in 


= 


chitecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing, to which is added, a Tour 
through the Cities and Towns in 
the Environs of that Metropolis, 
&c.” in two volumes. Vol. I. is a 
work on which the author has be- 
ſtowed conſiderable labour, in col- 
lefting his information and collat 
ing the reſult of his own obſerva- 


tions with the beſt authorities. And 
it 
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it is. embelliſhed with numerous 
engravings from original deſigns. 
But it-appears to great diſadvantage, 
whether conſidered as a literary pro- 
duction, or more particularly as a 
guide to an accurate 'acquaintance 
with Roman antiquities, when 
compared to Mr, Lumiſden's * Re- 
marks,” noticed in our laſt volume, 

The next work which we have to 
introduce to our readers, is „the 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of Staf- 
tord{hire, compiled from the MSS. 
of Huntbach, Loxdale, Biſhop Lyt- 
tleton, and other Collections of Dr. 
Wilkes, the Rev. T. Fielde, &c. in- 
cluding Erdeſwick's Survey of the 
County, and the approved Parts of 
Dr, Plott's Natural Hiſtory, the 
whole brought down to the preſent 
Time, &c. by the Rev. Stebbing 
Shaw, B. D. F. A. S. &c.“ vol. I. 
This volume, which is a valuable 
addition to our Britiſh topographi- 
cal collections, has been long ex- 
peed by the public, and affords 
abundant evidence of the author's 
aſſiduity and ger in ſupply- 
ing thoſe fond of antiquarian re- 
ſearches with accurate local infor- 
mation, and readers in general with 
inſtruction and amuſement. Be- 
ſides the treaſures of his predeceſ- 
ſors, mentioned in the title page, 
Mr. Shaw was favoured with moſt 
liberal communications from ma- 
ny eminent characters, to whom he 
makes due acknowledgments ; and 
he does not ſeem to have neglected 
any important materials for “ eſta» 
bliſhing certainty on moſt points, 
and a rational degree of probabili- 
05 on the reſt, with reſpect to the 
ubjects that properly belong to a 
county hiſtory. Of the contents 
and plan of the volume before us, 
the author's own information will 
convey the beſt idea. It contains 


* a copious introduction, or gene- 
ral hiſtory, from the remoteſt to the 


Fl 
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preſent time (not entirely finiſhed, 
ſince in order to render the account 
of the mines, manufactories, ca- 
nals, &c. more complete, it was 
neceſſary to defer a part to the ſe- 
cond volume, with which it will 
be given, paged to hind up with 
this); to which is added an append- 
ix of the principal and molt cu- 
rious general records, with a liſt of 
ſheriffs, from the 1ſt of Henry II. 
to the year 1797, incluſive, and of 
the county members, as far as they 
could be collected. Then follows 
the ancient and modern hiſtory of 
thirty pariſhes in the hundred of 
Otflow, arranged peographicallys 
with an appendix of the moſt cu- 
rious charters, &c. &c,” This vo- 
lume is illuſtrated by an accurate 
and well executed map of the coun- 
ty, on a ſcale of half an inch to 
a mile, ſixty-one other copper 
plates, and a copious index. 

In our Regiſter for the year 
1795, we informed our readers of 
the publication of vol. I. and part 
1. s 1 vol. II. of Mr. Nichols's com- 
prehenſive, laborious, and valuable 
« Hiſtory and Antiquities of the 
County of Leiceſter, &c.” During 
the preſent year that author has 

ubliſhed part 2. of the ſecond vo- 
a containing the hiſtory of 
Gartre Hundred; in which he has 
collected a vaſt fund of hiſtorical, 
topographical, and other curious 
and entertaining matter, which will 
abundantly gratify the reader in the 
peruſal. The protraction of this 
branch of Mr. Nichols's multifa- 
rious labours, will not be found to 
diminiſh the reputation which he 
has acquired by his topographical 
productions. Although we are ne- 
ceſſarily precluded from entering 
into particulars reſpecting the con- 
tents of the preſent volume, we can- 
not avoid mentioning, that beſides 
the hiſtory of Gartre Hundred, 

| S 3 nearly 
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nearly one third of the whole is em- 
ployed on an intereſting and enter- 
taining account of the religious 
foundations in Leiceſter. 

The © Survey of the Province of 
Moray, Hiſtorical, Geographical, 
and Political,” is the joint produc- 
tion of two clergymen, the reve- 
rend Mr, Grant, of Elgin, diſtin- 
guiſhed by his knowledge of gene- 
alogy and antiquities, and the reve- 
rend Mr, Leſlie, of Darkland, noted 


for the attention which he has paid 


to the theory and practice of agri- 
culture, From perſons ſo qualified, 
ufeful and intereſting information 
may reaſonably be expected, con- 
cerning a diſtrict with which they 
are intimately acquainted; and ſuch 
information will be found in the 
volume before us. It is divided 
into four chapters. The firſt treats 
of the ancient inhabitants of the 
province, its hiſtory, population, 
&c.; the ſecond of its antiquities; 
the third of its preſent ſtate; and 
the fourth of the ſtate of agricul- 
ture, roads, and hints for improve- 
ment. | 
The next article which we have to 
notice is a curious production, for 
which the antiquary will acknow- 
ledge himſelf to be much indebted 
to the editor. It was written by 
Mr. George Martine, of Clermont, 
who ſeems to have held ſome office 
under archbiſhop. Sharp; and is 
now. publiſhed for the firſt time, 
from the original MS. in the pofleſ- 


ſion of David Martine, of Edenfide, 


eſq. repreſentative of the author, 
after being collated with other MSS, 
in the Harleian library, the uni- 
verſity libiary, and in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Dr. Adamſon, profeſſor of 
civil hiſtory. The title of it is, 


6 Reliquiz Divi Andree, or the 


State of the venerable and primitial 
See of Saint Andrews; containing 
an Account of the Riſe, Advance- 


ment, Dignities, Honours. Juriſdic- 
tions, Privileges, and Revolutions 
of this ancient See; and of the 
Church Benefices of old belonging 
thereto, in the Kirks now belong- 
ing to the ſame, &c. with ſome hiſ- 
torical Memoirs of ſome of the moſt 
famous Prelates and Primates there- 
of, By a true (though unworthy) 
Sone of the Church.” This work 
is illuſtrated with three well exe- 
cuted plates. | | 

In our Regiſter for the year 1791, 
we expreſſed a favourable opinion 
of a little treatiſe employed on 
« The Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
Tewkeſbury.” During the preſent 
year, Mr. W. Dyde, the printer and 
editor, has publiſhed a ſecond edi- 


tion of that work; in which he 


has new-modelled and extended 
his ſubject matter under almoſt 
every head,“ and added ſome pleaſ- 
ing, and neatly executed illuſtrative 
and ornamental engravings. In the 
form which it now wears, it de- 
ſerves to be commended as a defir- 
able addition to the public ſtock 
of topographical productions, from 
which readers in general may derive 
both information and entertain- 


The ſame character is applicable 
to “ the Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
Scarborough, with Views and Plans, 
by Thomas Hinderwell.” The 
text, conſidered either in reſpect to 
the materials, the arrangement, or 
the ſtyle, is entitled to commenda- 


tion; and the excellence of the en- 


gravings which accompany it, riſes 
much above mediocrity. 

The contents of the next article 
which we have to notice, our read- 
ers may learn from its title, which 
is a „ brief Account of Stratford 
upon Avon; with a particular De- 
ſcription and Survey of the Colle- 
giate Church, the Mauſoleum of 


Shakſpeare, containing all the Ar- 


morial 
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morial Bearings and Monumental 
Inſcriptions therein.“ To which is 
added, by way of appendix, « ſome 
account of the lives of three emi- 
nent prelates who derive their ſur- 
names from Stratford, the place of 
their nativity,” This little work 
contains ſome curious and intereſt- 
ing particulars, compiled by an ano- 
nymous writer, who appears equal 
to more important literary exer- 

The editor of “ the Hiſtory of 
the incorporated Towns and Pa- 
riſhes of Graveſend and Milton, in 
the County of Kent, ſelected with 
Accuracy from Topographical 
Writers, and enriched from MSS, 
hitherto unnoticed, &c.” makes no 
pretenſions to literary merit, but 
only to induſtry in collecting in- 
formation, not unintereſting to the 
inhabitants of the wetropaſis, and 
more particularly ſo to thoſe in the 
22 deſcribed. In this reſpect 

is exertions are entitled to praiſe. 
From one of the records which he 
has ſelected it appears, that in the 
reign of Edward I. the legal fare 
paid by paſſengers between Fonded 
and Graveſend, was no more than 
one halfpenny ; and that many wa- 
termen were med for extortion, in 
taking a penny. 

Of Mr. Ironfide's- ſpecimen of 
parochial collections for the _ 
of Middleſex, which forms the ſixt 
number of “ Miſcellaneous Anti- 
quities (in continuation of the Bib- 
liotheca Typographica Britannica), 
containing the Hiſtory and Anti- 
quities of Twickenham,” we can- 
not ſpeak in any high terms of ap- 
probation, 


moirs of the learned George Coſ- 
tard, formerly vicar of that place, 
he has added little intereſting or 
important to the account given by 
Mr. Lyſons, in his“ Environs of 
London;“ and he has devoted too 


Excluſive of the me- 
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many of his pages to matter that is 
utterly unworthy of a place in a 
county hiſtory, His. tedious ex- 
tracts of names from the po re- 
iſter, liſt of principal inhabitants 
Fo 1989, and verbatim copies of. 
epitaphs of all deſcriptions, merit 
that character. 

The «+ Lift of the principal 


Caſtles and Monaſteries in Great 


Britain, by James Moore, Eſq. 
F. A.S.” will prove an acceptable 
and uſeful preſent to the ſtudent in 
antiquities. We need only obſerve 
reſpecting it, that the author has, at 
intervals, during a courſe of ſeve- 
ral years, employed great care and 
attention in rendering it correct 
and accurate; and that the coun- 
ties are placed in alphabetical or- 
der, and the buildings moſt worthy 
of notice marked with an aſteriſk. 
The“ Account of the Cathedral 
Church of Exeter, illuſtrative of 
the Plans, Elevations, and Sections 
of that Building, is publiſhed by 
the Society of Antiquaries, and is 
the firſt of a ſeries, in which it is 
intended to give accurate meaſures 
of the principal eccleſiaſtical build. 
ings in England, It is an elegant, 
and indeed ſplendid production, 
conſiſting of eleven large plates, 
and the requiſite accompaniment of 
letter-preſs, executed in a high ſtyle 
of excellence. | 
Mr. Milner's “ Diſſertation on 
the modern Style of altering ancient 
Cathedrals, as exemplified in the 
Cathedral of Saliſbury,” ſuggeſts a 
variety of important obſervations 
and remarks, which will be found 
perfectly coincident with the ſenti- 
ments and feelings of a true anti- 
quary. They will excite no ſmall 
indignation in his mind, at the wan- 
ton and unneceſſary liberties taken 
with the monuments of former 
times; which, if continued to be 


practiſed according to the dictates 
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of modern taſte. will ſoon leave no 
genuine unadulterated remains of 
the architectural genius of our an- 
ceſtors in this iſland. We need not 
deſcant on the ſources of improve- 
ment and pleaſure, of which poſte- 
rity muſt be robbed by ſuch a—ſa- 
crilege we had almoſt ſaid. The 
jealouſy of the hiſtorian, as well as 
the lover of ſcience, ought to be 
arouſed againſt that ſpecies of inno- 
vation; and for thoſe purpoſes we 
confider the diſſertation of Mr, 
Milner to be admirably adapted. 
To our liſt of travels and voyages 
publiſhed during the year 1798, we 
muſt affign © the authentic Account 
of the Embaſſy of the Dutch Eaſt- 
India Company, to the Court of 
the Emperor of China, in the Years 
1794 and 1595, &c. taken from the 
1 of André Everhard Van 
raam, Chief of the Direction of 
the Company, and ſecond in the 
Embaſly ; tranſlated from the ori- 
inal of M. L. E. Moreau de St. 
Mery,” in two vols. The viſit to 
the court of Pekin recorded in theſe 
volumes, was undertaken ſubſe- 
quently to that of lord Macartney, 
and, for · the greater part of the way, 
was made by a different route. 
From Cantan the embaſly proceed- 
ed to the capital, partly by water 
carriage, on the canals and rivers, 
but chiefly over land, * acroſs parts 
of the empire of China, which 
never yet were marked with the 
footſteps of an European, and 
where his inquiſitive eye never yet 
had an opportunity of making the 
ſmalleſt obſer vation.“ And on its 


return, until the detail is ſuddenly 


broken about five weeks before the 
termination of the journey, a con- 
ſiderable part of the progreſs was 
made over equally unknown 
ground. Mr, Van Braam calls his 
narrative a “ conſtant depoſitory 
of facts, repreſented with the moſt 


ſtrict regard to truth ;” and it 
bears ſtrong internal evidence of 
meriting ſuch a character. It is 
written in the form of a journal, in 
which the circumſtances. related 
were committed to paper in the 
order as they preſented themſelves, 
without any “ ſtudied arrangement, 
or combination over which the 
uſual vanity of an author might 
hare exerted its influence.“ It con- 
firms many of the peculiar circum, 
ſtances relative to the Chineſe go- 
vernment, manners, ſtate of arts, 
&c.. detailed in the account of the 
Britiſh embaſſy; while it preſents 
us with ſome additional traits in'the 
character of that extraordinary peo- 
ple, and a more minute account of 
ſome of the objects of curioſity at 
the imperial court. The jealouſy, 
however, which the government of 
China entertain of foreigners, and 
their diligence in obſtructing their 
inquiries, are as conſpicuous in the 
aps before us as thoſe of fir 
George Staunton. But we are led 
to hope for farther intereſting in- 
formation on the ſubject of the 
Chineſe empire, from the commu- 
nications of M. V. Braam. During 
a long reſidence in that country as 
ſupercargo, or as chief of the fac- 
tory of the Dutch Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, as well as in the courſe of this 
embaſly, he ſeems to have ſpared 
neither pains nor expence in mak- 
ing obſervations, inſtituting inqui- 
ries, and employing intelligent ar- 
tiſts, in order to acquire as accurate 
an idea as poſſible in his circum- 
ſtances of the ſtate of the country, 
architefture, peculiar cuſtoms, ce- 
remonies, & c. &c. And from the 
notice given at the end of the ſe- 


cond volume, of a collection of Chi- 


neſe drawings in his poſſeſſion, a- 
mounting to above eighteen hun- 
dred in number, we may. flatter 
ourſelves that much light will ſoon — 
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be thrown by him on the objects of 
European curioſity in that ſingular 
country. Perhaps the declaration 
of the editor may ſeem rather hy- 

rbolical, that . China would be 

tter known by them alone, than 
by all that has been written con- 
cerning it to the preſent day.” We 
are, nevertheleſs, convinced, that 
they conſtitute ſame of the richeſt 
treaſures ever brought from that 
country; and that we ſhall re- 
ceive no ſmall gratification, when 
we hall have the opportunity of 
comparing the editor's account 


with the collection itſelf. Pre- 


fixed to theſe volumes are a map 
of the route of the embaſſy, and 
an uſeful collection of explana- 
tory notes, in the form of a dic- 
tionary of terms, arranged in al- 
phahetical order. 88 
The“ Journal of Mr. Samuel 
Holmes, Serjeant-Major of the 
11th Light Dragoons, during his 
Attendance as one of the Guards 
on Lord Macartney's Embaſly to 
China and Tartary, &c. printed 
without Addition, Abridgment, or 
Amendment, from the original 
Diary kept during that Expedi- 
tion,” is recommended by the 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of the au- 
thor's narrative, and the elegant 


form in which it is introduced to 


the public, for his benefit, under 
the patronage of fir William 
Young Although we cannot ſay 
that it conveys any very impor- 
tant information, in addition to 
what has been already publiſhed by 


the hiſtorians of that embaſſy, yet 


it is deſerving of encouragement, 
as from the peculiar nature of 
China and its inſtitutions, the ob- 
ſervations of different perſons are 
neceſſarv to enable us to acquire a 
tolerable knowledge of them. And 
every different deſcriber of travels 
through that country, may furniſh 
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us with ſome one of its features, 
which, when combined, may form 
a portrait in a conſiderable degree 
reſembling the original. | 

The“ ſourney from Bengal to 
England, through the Northera 
Parts of India, Kaſhmire, Afghan- 
iſtan, and Perſia, and into Ruſſia, 
by the Caſpian Sea, by George 
Forſter, in the Civil Service of the 
Honourable the Eaſt-India Com- 
panv,” in 2 volumes quarto, is Writ- 
ten in the epiſtolary form. The au- 
thor, who travelled in the diffe- 
rent characters of a Mogul officer, 
a Turk, and a Chriſtian merchant, 
appears to have been the firſt Eu- 
ropean who performed ſo difficult 
and dangerous a journey,; and to 
have been peculiarly well qualified, 
from his intimate acquaintance 
with the Hindoo and Perſic lan- 
gnages, and their dialects, to make 
thoſe inquiries, which would en- 
able him to form a judgment of 
the ſtate of ſociety in the different 
countries through which he paſſed. 
And we have every reaſon to be 
ſatisfied, that, as far as relates to 
the facts and circumſtances which 
f-ll under his obſervation, his work 
„% has no tendency to diſcolour or 
miſrepreſent truth.” The firſt 
volume contains the author's route 
from Calcutta to Kaſhmire, in- 
cluding | ſketches of the Hindu 
mythology, and abbreviated hiſto- 
ries of the Rohillas, Shujah-ud- 
Dowlah, and the Sicques, or Seiks. 
The ſecond volume contains a par- 
ticular account of the Valley of 
Kaſhmire, long celebrated by the 
orientals as an earthly Paradiſe, 
but into which tyranny and vice 
have introduced oppreſſion and mi- 
ſerv; of the Afyhan countries, 
which are rifing into weight and 
importance in the ſcale of orien» 
tal politics; and the information 
collegted, and the incidents _ 

| too 
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took place during Mr. Forſter's 
journey through Cabul, Candahar, 
Herat, the capital of Koraſan, the 


north-eaſtern provinces of Perſia, 


over the Caſpian to Aſtracan, and 
thence by land through Moſcow to 
| Peterſburg. Science can receive 
but a flender aid” from our au- 
thor's labours. But they afford 
much novel and intereſting infor- 
mation, reſpecting the different re- 
gions which he viſited, and the 
peculiarities of the oriental cha- 
racter and manners; and they 
abound in juſt obſervations and 
lively remarks, They are not en- 
tirely free, indeed, from inaccura- 
cies in point of hiſtorical narration, 
language, and topography. "Theſe 
volumes are illuſtrated by a large 
map of Mr. Forſter's route, from 
Lolaong. on the Ganges, to Peters- 
burgh, conſtructed by Mr. Wil- 
ford, of the Bengal corps of artil- 
lery; but they want the neceſſary 
accompaniment of an index, or ta- 
ble of contents. | 
„Of the „ Voyage round the 
World, performed in the, Years 
1785;—1788, by the Bouſſole and 
Aftrolabe, under the Command 
of J. F. G. de la Perouſe, publiſh- 
ed by order of the National Aſ- 
ſemBly, under the Superintend- 


ence of L. A. Milet-Murean, 


&c.” we have met with two trans- 
lations, one in 2 volumes quarto, 
with a folio volume of charts and 
plates; and the other in 3 volumes 
octavo, illuſtrated witk ſome of the 
charts and plates on a ſmaller ſcale. 
We are guilty of an anachroniſm in 
placing the former among the pro- 


ductions of the year 1798, ſince it 


was not publiſhed before the com- 
mendement of the year 1799. But 
as both tranſlations fell in our way 
at- the ſame time, and we were in- 
duced, from the ſuperior correct- 
neſs and elegance of the larger 
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work, to ſend it to our printer for 
the copy of the extract which we 
have given among our ſelections, 
we thought it beſt to confine to 
our preſent volume our account 
of this intereſting publication. .M, 
Pérouſe, who was diſtinguiſhed by 
his ſkill in navigation, his ſcientific 
accompliſhments, his prudence, 
and affability of manners, was ap- 
pointed to the command of the 
voyage detailed in theſe volumes, 
for the purpoſes of diſcovery, and 
the improvement of the natural 
and phyſical ſciences. Under his 
orders were placed many able off. 
cers, mechanics, artiſts, and men 
of ſcience ; and he was furniſhed 
with a profuſion of books, philoſo- 
phical inſtruments, merchandiſe, 
&c. to inſure ſucceſs to his enter. 
priſe. Of his fate, and that of his 
companions, excepting ſo far as is 
related in the volumes before us, 
no certain information has been ob- 
tained. The particulars with which 
we are now gratified, were drawn 
up from detached parts of his jour. 
nal, which were ſent home by him 
at different intervals; various ſe. 
parate communications from him- 
ſelf, and the gentlemen who ac- 
companied him ; and different do- 
cuments furniſhed by the Acade- 
my of Sciences, and the officers un- 
der government. The whole may 
be divided into three parts, The 
firſt confiſts of preliminary matter, 
ſuch as introductions, inſtructions, 
memoirs, &c.; and extracts from 
ſome voyages undertaken by the 
Spaniards, Particular attention is 
due to the inſtructions and me- 


-moirs, on account of the geogra- 


phical and ſcientific information 
which they diſcover. The ſecond 


—__ contains the journal of NM. 
Erouſe, from his departure from 
the road of Breſt, Auguſt 1, 1785, 
until his arrival at Botany oy in 
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New South Wales, January 265 
1788. During this period, our na- 
vigator ſucceſſively viſited the 
iſlands of Madeira, Teneriffe, Tri- 
nidad, and St. Catharine, on the 
coaſt of Brazil, whence he proceed- 
ed to the Bay of Conception, in 
Chili. From the Bay of Concep- 
tion, after a ſhort ſtay at Eaſter 
Iſland, and the Sandwich Iſles, 
M. Perouſe bent his courſe to 
the north-weſtern coaſts of Ame- 
rica, which he explored from near- 
ly 60® north latitude to Monterey 
Bay, in California, in about 4379 
north latitude. From California 
he proceeded to Macao in China, 
to Manilla, and thence, through 
the Sea of Japan, and along the 
north-eaſtern coaſt of Tartary, of 
which he was the firſt known exa- 
miner, and the iſlands in the Sea 
of Jeſſo, to the harbour of St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul in Kamtſchatka, 
The remaining part of the journal 
includes the incidents which took 
place during his voyage ſouthwards, 
by the Navigators' and Friendly 
Iſles, to New South Wales. The 
third part of this work conſiſts of 
valuable ſupplementary memoirs 
and letters of M. Perouſe, his com- 
panions, and correſpoadents ; and 
nautical tables, ſhowing the courſes 
of the ſhips during their voyage. 
Our limits will not permit us to 
point out the important diſcove- 
ries, intereſting deſcriptions of 
countries, and of the manners of 
their inhabitants, and the extraor- 
dinary events with which our au- 
thor's journal, and the accompa- 
nying papers abound, But wecan 
aſſure our readers, that they will 
afford them ample gratification in 
the peruſal ; and that few accounts 
of voyages are equally replete with 
information and. entertainment. 
The numerous illuſtrative charts 
and plates are executed with great 


accuracy and elegance. This ob- 
ſervation is particularly applicable 


to the quarto edition; notwith - 


ſtanding that the engravings which 
accompany the octavo edition, al- 
though fewer in number, are not 
de void of merit. 

The Voyage of Diſcovery to 
the North Pacific Ocean, and 


'round the World, &c. undertaken 


by his Majeſty's Command, and 

rformed in the Years1 790—1 795, 
in the Diſcovery Sloop of War, 
and armed Tender Chatham, un- 
der the Command of Capt. George 
Vancouver,” in 3 vols. royal quar- 
to, with a folio volume of maps 
and charts, contains much import- 
ant and curious information, part- 
ly miſcellaneous, but chiefly geo- 
graphical, which ſtamps confidera- 
ble value on the author's labours. 
Capt. Vancouver was educated in 
the nautical ſchool of the immor- 
tal Cook; and ina variety of ardu- 
ous fervices diſcovered ſuch ta- 
lents and. abilities, as determined 


government to entruſt to him the 


conduct of the voyage before us. 
One principal object of it was, 
finally to determine the long agi- 
tated queſtion, whether an Internal 
ſea, or other navigable communi- 
cation whatever, exiſt, as ſome na- 
vigators have aſſerted, and ſome 
philoſophers have ſuſpected, unit- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
through the continent of North 
America. And, in our opinion, he 
has ſatisfactorily determined it in 
the negative. Hs exertions, how- 
ever, were not confined to this 
object alone, but diverted into nu- 
merous other channels; in which 
he was enabled conſiderably to add 
to our ſtores of geographical know - 
ledge, and to preſent a new and in- 
tereſting picture of ſeveral of the 
South-Sea Iſlands, the inhabitants 


of which have been materially al- 
tered 
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tered in their habits, diſpoſitions, 
and views, by their incercourſe 
with Europeans. The firſt volume 
contains an account of captain 
- Vancouver's voyage to, and trans- 
actions at, the Cape of Good Hope, 
the ſouth-weſtern coaſts of New 
Holland, New Zealand, Otaheite, 
the Sandwich Iſlands, and the 
coaſts of New Albion; which laſt 
were minutely ſurveyed by him, 
in conformity to his inſtructions. 
In this volume alſo, we have parti- 
. Culars of tlie tranſactions relpedk- 
ing the ceſſion of Nootka, which 
were not terminated till a future 
period. In the ſecond volume we 
find a narrative of tranſactions at 
two Spaniſh ſettlements in New 
Albion; of a ſecond viſit to 
the Sandwich Iſlands, and of a 
ſecond viſit thence to the north; 
and of a ſurvey of the American 
coaſts from Nootka Sound, to 
about 5 of north latitude; and af- 
terwards from Monterey in Cali- 
fornia, to the ſouth-eaſtern extent 
- of intended inveſtigation, in about 
the latitnde of 300 north, The 
third volume contains an account 
of a third voyage to the Sandwich 
Iſlands, when Owhyhee was for- 
mally ceded to the crown of Great 
Britain; the concluſion of the ſur- 
vey of the north-weſtern coaſts of 
America, from Cook's River to Port 
Concluſion, in about 562 north la- 
titude; and the voyage to the ſouth- 
ward, along the weſtern coaſts of 


America, to the port of Valpa- 


raiſo in Chili; and thence, round 
Cape Horn, by the iſland of St. 
Helena, to England. In the va- 
rious chapters into which theſe vo- 
Iumes are divided, we meet with a 
profuſion of aſtronomical and nau- 
tical obſervations, the perfecting of 
which, together, with his ſurveys, 
proved fatal to captain Vancouver ; 


for his induſtry. and application, 
united to the anxieties attendant on 
ſuch a tedious and difficult ſervice, 
ſo affected his ſtate of health, that 
he did not live long enough after 
his return, to ſee the impreſſion of 
theſe volumes completed. The 
painful taſk of ſuperintending 
what he left unfiniſhed, devolved 
upon his brother. Among the 
miſcellaneous contents of this 
work, the tranſactions at the Soci- 
ety and Sandwich Iſlands, the ac- 
count of the Spaniſh miſſions in 
California, and of the viſit to St. 
Jago, the capital of Chili, will be 
particularly acceptable to readers 
in general. Beſides the folio vo- 
lume of maps and charts, ' various 
well-executed and elegant plates, 
by ſome of our firſt artiſts, embel- 
liſh captain Vancouver's narrative, 

The next article which-we have 
to introduce, is the production 
of a diſciple of the ſame excellent 
ſchool with the laſt-mentioned au- 
thor, and is a valuable ſupplement 


to the liſt of ene 


productions. The object of it will be 
ſufficiently 5 by the title, 
which is, * a Voyage to the South 
Atlantic, and round Cape Horn 
into the Pacific Ocean, for the Pur- 
p__ of extending the Spermaceti 

hale Fiſheries, and other Objects 
of Commerce, by aſcertaining the 
Ports, Bays, Harbours, and An- 
choring Births in certain Iſlands 


and Coaſts in thofe Seas, at which 


the Ships of the Britiſh Merchants 
might be refitted. Undertaken and 


performed by Captain James Col- 


nett, of the Royal Navy, in the 
Ship Rattler.” In the proſecution 
of his plan, captain Colnett ſpent 
twenty-two months; during which 
he difplayed great nautical kill, 


unwearied induſtry, and a patient 


ſpirit of inveſtigation ; and neg- 
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jected the examination of none of 
the iſlands and harbours from the 
Gallipagos, under the line, to the 
moſt ſouthern latitudes, which pro- 
perly fell in with the deſign of his 
expedition. The reſult of his la. 
bours is a maſs of important and 
and uſeful information, to ſe 
engaged in the ſpeculatio 
ſouthern whale.fſhery, 
nied with valuable re 
obſervations relative to f econo- 
mical and medicinal treatment of 
ſeamen in long voyages. 
The*abbs Spallanzani's “ Tra- 
vels in the two Sicilies, and ſome 
Part of the Apennines, tranſlated 
from the original Italian,” in 4 vo- 
lumes, will prove an acceptable pre- 
ſent to readers in general, and more 
particularly to the true friends of 
ſcience. The celebrity of the au- 
thor, as a naturaliſt, has been too 
well eſtabliſhed by the publication 
of the reſults of his inveſtigations 
in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, to render it-neceſſary to en- 
large on his extenfive knowledge, 
accuracy and penetration, true phi- 
loſophic ſpirit, and predominant 
love of truth. In the work before 
us, we have an account of his in- 
quiries in the mineral kingdom. 
With the view of improving the 
public Imperial muſeum of natural 
hiſtory, in the univerſity of Pavia, 


he reſolved on devoting ſeveral 
months to an aſſiduous examination 


of the Phlegrzan fields, mount At- 
na, and the Eolian or Lipari 
iſlands, After an attentive obſer- 
vation of thoſe volcanic regions, 
in the ſame manner in which he had 
accuſtomed himſelf to view other 


natural objects, he re-examined 


their products, on his return to Pa- 
via, in the retirement of his ſtudy; 
and theſe volumes offer to the world 
the reſult of his reſearches, which 
combines a rich treaſure of geogra- 
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phical, mineralogical, and chemical 


information. It is proper alſo to 
add, that the narrative of his tra- 
vels is interſperſed with much cu- 
rious miſcellaneous matter, which 
will afford inſtruction and entertain- 
ment to the inquiſitive reader, In 
the firſt volume we have the parti- 
culars of the author's viſit to mount 
Veſuvius, the Phlegræan fields, 
and mount Xtna; in the ſecond, 
his obſervations on the Lipari 
iſlands; in the third, inquiries into 
the nature of baſaltes, of the gaſes 
of volcanos, and the true cauſes of 
their eruptions ; and in the fourth, 
a recapitulation of arguments for 
various hypotheſes, a concluſion of 
the account of the Lipari iſles, an 
account of the calamitous accidents 
which befel Meſſina in conſequence 
of the ne in 1783, obſer- 
vations on Scylla and Charybdis, 
and other miſcellaneous particulars. 
The tranſlation of theſe volumes is 
executed with fidelity; and the 
lates which illuſtrate the original, 
ve been copied with exa&tnefs, 
but with a greater attention to ele- 
nce of workmanſhip. 

The « Travels in the Year 1792, 
through France, Turkey, &c. by 
William Hunter, Eſq: of the Inner 
Temple,” in two volumes, are an 
enlarged edition of a work noticed 
in this department of our Regiſter 
for the year 1796. 

The next article which we have 
to announce, is a republication of 
two curious ancient fragments, 
which will eatertain the reader by 
the dyſcription they afford of the 
manners, and the characters they 
exhibit, of ſome of the moſt di- 
ſtiaguiſhed perſons who flouriſhed 
in the times to which they relate. 
It is entitled “ Paul Hentzner's 
Travels in England, during the 
Reign of Queen Eliſabeth, tranſlat- 
ed by Horace, late Earl of OE 

an 


— 
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and firſt printed by him at Straw- which have taken place in Switzer. 
berry hill; to which is now added, land. They expoſe the defects and 
Sir Robert Naunton's Fragmenta bad policy of the ariſtocratical, and 
Regalia; or, Obſervations on Queen ſome of the democratical cantons; 
Eliſabeth's Times and Favourites; and, from the proofs which they af. 
With Portraits and Views.” The fordof thediſcontents which prevail. 
typograp':ical execution of this ed in the great maſs of the people, en- 
work is {j-lendid, and the prints are able us, without difficulty, to account 
pleaſing, notwithſtanding that ſome for the eaſe with which the French 
of them are no more than ſketches. became maſters of that ſtrong coun- 
The «+ Tour in Switzerland, try. On the whole, theſe volumes 
or a View of the preſent State of will tend to increaſe, rather than di. 
the Governments and Manners of miniſh, the reputation which Miſs 
thoſe Cantons, &c. by Helen Ma- Williams has derived from her dif- 
ria Williams,” in two volumes, is ferent productions, which we have 
the production of a fair writer, who introduced to our readers in the or- 
is well known to poſſeſs a happy ta- der of their appearance. 
lent at blending together informa- The“ Sketch of Modern France, 
tion aud amuſement, and convey- in a Series of Letters to a Lady of 
ing them to her readers in a form Fafhion, written in the Years 1796 
that is peculiarly pleaſing and en- and 1797, during a Tour — 
ging. The contents of the vo- France, by a Lady, edited by C. L. 
ues before us are miſcellaneous: Moody, LL. D. F. S. A.” is an 
conſiſting, partly, of deſcriptions of animated and entertaining publica- 
the beauties, or ſtupendous pheno- tion, from which the reader may 
mena, which arreſt the eye of collect a tolerably adequate idea of 
the traveller through thoſe alpine the internal ſtate of that country, 
ſcenes; partly, of anecdotes, and of the new manners, of the gene- 
refietions on men and manners; rally prevalent opinions, and of the 
and principally, of diſquiſitions on tone of converſation in private cir- 
the government and political ſtate cles, under the change of ſyſtem, 


of the reſpective cantons. Miſs civil and religious, introduced by | 


Williams's deſcriptions are lively, the revolution. Though they 
ſentimental, or ſublime, according - may not be ſtrictly impartial, they 
to the nature of the objects on appear to have been written under 
which they are employed. Her no reprehenſible impreſſions. They 
anecdotes, and pictures of manners, abound more in plain undecorated 
are intereſting and amuſing; and narrative, than in deep and pointed 
particularly the contraſts which ſhe reflection.“ And we add, that the 
has drawn between the ſimple mo- remarks of the writer ſhow, that ſhe 
notony of Swiſs habits, and the poſſeſſes an ingenious and cultivated 
characteriſtic features of the modern mind, untinctured either by ſuper- 
Pariſians. But to our authoreſs's ſtition, or its oppoſite extreme, and 
diſſertations on the governments powerfully influenced by a ſpirit of 
of the different cantons, the great- benevolence, 

eſt attention has been paid; and Mr. Brooke's © Obſervations on 
they would almoſt appear to have the Manners and Cuſtoms of Italy, 
been written with the view of pre- with Remarks on the vaſt Import- 
paring men's minds for viewing, ance of Britiſh Commerce on that 


without ſurpriſe, the revolutions Coutinent, &c.” offer little that is 
2 2 | new, 
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new, or intereſting, relative to the 
ſtate of the country, the phenome- 
na which engage the notice of 
ſtrangers, or the habits and peculi- 
arities of the inhabitants. They 
furniſh us, indeed, with ſome amuſ- 
ing ſtories and anecdotes; and 
others, at which grave readers will 
ſhake their heads. But the princi- 
pal object of the author is to extol 
the virtues of opium, and to recom- 
mend an unadulterated preparation 
of that drug, which he 1s ſo fortu- 
nate as to be able to procure, 
through the aſſiſtance of a friend, 
and whjch he is ready to adminiſter, 
g. ſ. “ in a variety of obſtinate 
caſes, according to the practice of 
Aſia.” | 

Mr. Feltham's “Tour through 
the Iſle of Man, in 1797 and 
1798,” was undertaken by the au- 
thor, in the character of a pedeſ- 
trian traveller, and will ſupply the 
reader of his narrative with many 
defirable particulars reſpecting the 
ancient and modern hiſtory ot the 
ifland, its conſtitution, laws, com- 
merce, agriculture, fiſheries, &c. 
and with a due mixture of amuſe- 
ment. But the author has not been 
ſufficiently ſelect in the choice, nor 
judicious in the arrangement of his 
materials; and ſome of his ſtate- 
ments favour a little of credulity. 
This tour is embelliſhed with a map 
of the iſland, aud other plates. 

The + Walk through Wales, in 
Auguſt, 1797, by the Rev. Richard 
Warner, of Bath,” is a well-writ- 
ten and lively publication, conſiſt- 
ing of eighteen letters to a friend, 
giving an account of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing objects that engaged his notice, 
and the incidents which he met 
with during eighteen days progreſs 


through the principality. To exa- 


mine the romantic ruins, and the 


ſcenes of beauty and ſublimity 


which abound in that country, was 


Mr. Warner's principal defign in 
viſiting it. And he has deſcribed 
the impreſſions which the view of 
them produced on his mind, with 
much animation and poetic feeling. 
He has, likewiſe, interſperſed his 
pages with antiquarian remarks, 
iſtorical details, compariſons of 
the manners of the modern Welch, 
with thoſe of their Celtic anceſtors, 
and intereſting anecdotes. To each 
letter is prefixed an accurate ſketch 
of the author's route during the 
day, neatly engraved on wood. 

Mr. Skrine's “Two ſucceſſive 
Tours through the whole of Wales, 
with ſeveral of the adjacent Eng- 
liſh Counties, ſo as to form a com- 
prehenſive View of the Pictureſque 
Beauty, the peculiar Manners, and 
the fine Remains of Antiquity, 
&c.” in point of literary merit and 
typographical execution, 1s entitled 
to be claſſed with his “ Succeſhve 
Tours in the North of England,” of 
which we gavea particular account 
in our Regiſter for the year 1795. 
The information which it contains 
is accurate: on which account, 
taken in connexion with the exten- 
ſiveneſs of the ſcenes which the 
author traverſed, it deſerves to be 
recommended as a proper compa- 
nion to future travellers. 

Mr. Woodward's “ Eccentric 
Excurſions, or Literary and Pic- 
torial Sketches of Countenance, 
Character, and Country, in diffe- 
rent parts of . and South 
Wales, interſperſed with curious 
Anecdotes, embelliſhed with up- 
wards of one hundred characteriſ- 
tic and illuſtrative Prints,“ if they 


are not calculated to increaſe the 


reader's ſtock of knowledge and 
uſeful information, will furniſh him 
with much entertainment. The 
ſtories which he has detailed, eſpe» 
cially when illuſtrated by his hu- 


morous engravings, cannot eaſily 
fail 
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fail of relaxing the moſt rigid 
muſcles, 

Mr. Gilpin's “ Obſervations on 
the Weſtern Parts of En land, re. 
lative chiefly to Pictureſque Beauty, 
&c.” appear to have long lain hid- 
den in the author's port-folio, and 
to be now brought to light, from 
the benevolent deſign of raiſing, by 
the profits of their ſale, a fund for 
a Charitable inſtitution. This cir- 
cumſtance entitles them toa favour- 
able reception, independently of the 
celebrity which the author has ac- 
quired, by the diſplays of correct 
zudgment, and true taſte, in his for- 
mer productions of a ſimilar kind. 
And the fame circumſtance pre- 
vents us from entering on a faſti- 
dious compariſon of their merits, 
with thoſe of the author's preceding 
labours; which have gratified and 
delighted us, and which we have 
noticed in our Regiſters for the 
years 1787, 1789, and 1791. We 
can honeſtly ſtate, however, that 
they are not unworthy of « the ve 
nerable founder and maſter of the 
pictureſque ſchool,” as Mr. Gil- 
pin has been properly termed in 
one of our reſpectable periodical 
journals; and that they preſent us 
with appropriate and pleaſing deli- 
neations of ſome of the moſt beau- 
tiful ſcenery in our iſſand. With 
his narrative and deſcriptions the 
author has intermingled juſt and 
ſtriking remarks, and entertaining 
anecdotes; and he has freely bor- 
rowed from other writers, whoſe 
works afforded him aſſiſtance in de- 
picting domeſtic ſcenes, or ſupplied 
him with illuftrative “ contraſts 
taken from other countries.” This 
volume is embelliſhed with ſeveral 
beantiful waſhed etchings. 

Mr. Samuel Ireland's “ Pictu- 
reſque Views on the River Wye, 
from its Source at Plinlimmon Hill, 
to its Junction with the Severn, be- 


» 


* 


low Chepſtow, & c.“ are a part of 
a ſeries of publi. ations, in which 
it is the author's deſign to give the 
hiſtory of the principal rivers of 
this country, iliuſtrated with faith. 
ful delineatious of fuch contiguous 
ſcenes, as charm the eve of taſte 
and genius, and are worthy of the 
pencil of “ the inquiſitive, refined, 
and ſyſtematical amateur.” In our 
Regiſter for the year 1793, we an- 
nounced the author's + Pictureſqve 
Views” on the river Thames and 
Medway, and explained his preten- 
ſions to praiſe in the different capa. 
cities of writer and artiſt, The vo- 
lume before us is a proper compa- 
nion to the preceding, It is, in- 
deed, rendered more intereſting and 
pleaſing from the peculiar features 
of his preſent ſubject: the courſe 
of the Wye being univerſally al- 
lowed to offer to the traveller ſome 
of the moſt beautiful views that can 
be imagined, while it is “ proudly 
eminent in the production of the 
ſublime, of the grand, and majeſ- 
tic.” Upon the whole, the deſcrip- 
tive parts of this work are not ill 
adapted to pleaſe, and the incident- 
al anecdotes to amuſe the reader, 
The typography is ſplendid, and 
the plates, which are thirty-one in 
number, are beautifully executed in 
aqua-tinta. 

Dr. Mavor's “ Hiſtorical Ac- 
count of the moſt celebrated Voy- 
ages, Travels, and Diſcoveries, Irom 
the Time of Columbus to the pre- 
ſent Period,” in twenty volumes, 
ſmall 12mo. was drawn up with a 
particular view to the inſtruction 
and amnſement of young perſons. 
It conſiſts of ſelections and abridg- 
ments, chiefly'from works of eſta- 
bliſhed reputation, concentrated in- 
to a comparatively narrow compaſs, 
and delivered “ in uniform diction 
and connected narrative.” From 
the different parts which we have 

examined, 
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examined, we can venture to pro- 
nounce that it is executed with 
judgment, and is well adapted to 
« ſatisfy without fatiguing, and to 
convey the moſt requiſite. informa- 
tion at a price too limited to be bur» 
denſome.” , Theſe volumes are il- 
luſtrated with a variety of pleaſing 
engravings. _ K 

« The Britiſh Touriſt's, or Tra- 
veller's, Pocket-Companion through 
England and Wales, Scotland and 
rea &c.“ by the ſame author, 
in five volumes, ſmall 12mo. is a 
work compiled with ſimilar ability 
and ſpirit, and accompanied with 
neat maps. Not only young per- 
ſons, but travellers of every age, 
will find it uſeful and entertaining. 

The utility of the following 
work, to thoſe who travel either for 
buſineſs, or for amuſement, and 
the peculiar care which has been 
taken to render it as correct and 
authentic as preſent informatian 
would admit, entitle it to a place in 
our annual catalogue, © Cary's 
New Itinerary; or an accurate De- 
lineation of the Great Roads, both 
direct and croſs, throughout Eng- 
land and Wales; with many of the 
principal Roads in Scotland. From 
an actual Admeaſurement made by 
Command of his Majeſty's Poſt- 
maſter-general for Official Purpoſes; 
under the Direction and Inſpection 
of Thomas Haſker, Eſq. Surveyor, 
and Superintendant of the Mail 
Coaches. To which is added, at 
the End of each Route, the Names 
of thoſe Inns which ſupply Poſt 
Horſes and Carriages, accompanied 
with a moſt extenſive Selection of 
Noblemen's and Gentlemen's Seats; 
a Liſt of the Packet Boats, and 


their Times of Sailing; copious 
Indexes, &c. &c.” 

From the numerous Political 
publications of the year, we ſhall, 
according to our annual practice, 

1798, 


ſelect a few of the moſt important, 
for diſtin, but brief notice. 

The © Conſiderations upon the 
State of Public Affairs, at the Be- 
Paging of the Lear 1798, Part the 

irſt, France;“ part the ſecond, 
e upon the Iuſtructions of his Ma- 
jeſty's Plenipotentiary at Liſle, and 
the Indemnity of Great Britain at 
the Peace; part the third, © on 
the Domeſtic State and general 
Policy of Great Britain ;” are writ- 
ten in a ſtyle of laboured and pom- 
pous eloquence, by an author who 
does not perfectly concur in opi- 
niou with any of the parties in- 
to which the political world is di- 
vided. He 1s, however, a de- 
cided hater of the French, whom 
he repreſents to be poltroons and 
daſtards, and encourages his coun- 
trymen to deſpiſe their menaces, 
as the ravings of madmen. To 
the ceſſion of the. Netherlands, 
and to peace with the republicans, 
he is adverſe, © till the enemy ſhall 
be ſpent and proſtrate at our feet ;” 
and he congratulates his country- 
men on the breach of the negotia- 
tion at Liſle, © as a proſperous de- 
feat, a happy calamity, a fortunate 
diſgrace.” He would have us con- 
fine ourſelves to a naval war, and 
rely on time, as our beſt friend, 
He ſees every thing that is favour- 
able to England in the ſtate of Eu- 
rope, and in our internal reſources, 
provided that miniſters exerciſe a 
proper economy; and he maintains 
that “the poor and induſtrious of 
every name have been indemnified 
by augmented wages, for every tax 
that reaches them; and miniſters 
have taken the moſt laudable and 
exemplary care that theſe ſhould be 
very few: our rich do not know 
wk taxation is.” Are thele things 
0? 

The «© Letter to the Author of 
the Conſiderations” above mention- 


*, 
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ed, from the French of M. de Ca- 
lonne, is intended to ſhow the miſ- 
chievous conſequences that would 
follow from Great Britain's with- 
drawing from continental exer- 


tions, and continuing only a naval 


war, while ſhe depends on time for 
the diſſolution of the power of 
France. Time, the author con- 
tends, is the enemy of England, 
and the ally of France; and he 
offers ſome able arguments in fup- 
ort of that opinion. M. Calonne's 
. of overthrowing the re- 
public are founded on the exer- 
tions of a new confederacy, and the 
animoſities and diſſentions which 
are fomenting in France. 

« The Queſtion as it ſtood in 
March, 1798,” is the title of a 
ſhort, but comprehenſive, able, and 
temperate pamphlet, which diſ- 
cuſſes the origin, the conduct, and 
the conſequences to be apprehended 
from the proſecution of the pre- 
ſent war. The ſtatements of the 
author, and his concluſions, are in- 
tended to expoſe the meaſures and 
the policy of adminiſtration ; but 
neither in his doctrines, nor his re- 
marks, does he depart from the 
principles or ſpirit of a conſtitu- 
tional whig. 

The author of © the State of the 
Country, in Autumn, 1798,” is not 
ill- verſed in the practice of writing, 
and the ſcience of polemics. His 
ſentiments of public men, however, 
and public meaſures, differ in the 
extreme from thoſe of the laſt men- 
tioned writer. Of the wiſdom of 
government, and the happy ſtate 
of our affairs, he has drawn a high- 
ly coloured 2 And while 
ſome poetical politicians, to rouſe 
the energies of the continental 
powers againſt France, have con- 
tented themſelves with making the 
deliverance of Europe the burden 
of their war ſong, his muſe has 


taken a bolder flight, and urged 
them to glory from the ſublime mo- 
tive of ſaving the world. | 

The © Examination of the Cauſes 
and Condu of the preſent War 
with France, and of the moſt ef. 
fectual Means of obtaining a ſe- 
cure and honourable Peace, &c.” 
is a methodical, ingenious, and 
temperate defence of the views and 
conduct of miniſtry, but not en- 
tirely unmixed with illiberal, and 
even malignant inſinuations againſt 
their political opponents. The 
means of peace, which he recom- 
mends, are vigorous efforts in pro- 
— the war, to ſuch extent, 
and in ſuch manner, as to the wiſ- 
dom of our preſent governors ſhall 
ſeem meet; and he aſſures us, that 
we have an „ almoſt certain pro- 
ſpe& of 1uccefs.” 

The treatiſe, entitled “ Peace in 
our Power, upon Terms not un- 
reaſonable, by Charles Baring, 
Eſq.” is not the production of a 
party writer, but of one who under- 
ſtands the true intereſts of his coun- 
trv, and has the good ſenſe to pre- 
fer them to conſiderations of ambi- 
tion, or of falſe pride. The terms 
to which he alludes are, the formal 
renunciation by his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty of the title of king of France; 
a folemn agreement with the pow- 
ers of Europe and America, that 
in future neutral ſhips ſhall con- 
ſtitute neutral property, except in 
particular caſes of contraband trade; 
and an offer to refign to France, and 
her allies, all our conqueſts, with- 
out reſerve. Peace on ſuch terms 
would be ch:aply purchaſed, 

The * Speculative Sketch of 
Europe, tranſſated from the French 
of M. Dumouriez,” contains much 
information and curious politicat 
reaſoning, on theintereſts and poli- 


cy purſued by the different ſtates of 


Europe and America, which de- 
ſorves 
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ſerves the attention of the reader, 
Some parts of it, however, will 
be found highly contradictory and 
abſurd; and none more fo than 
ſuch as reſpect Great Britain, and 
offer plans for invaſion. In the 
tranſlator's ſtrictures on the chapter 


„ on England,” he has juſtly ex- 
poſed the folly, ſelf-ſufficiency, and. 


3 in naval matters, which 
t 


oſe plans diſcover. But in doing 


this, he has needleſsly gone out of 
his way to pour abuſe on oppoſi- 
tion, and to exhibit effects of mo- 
ral bile,“ at leaſt equal to thoſe 
which he finds in the writings of 
the French ex-general. 

The © Addreſs to the People of 
Great Britain, by R. Watſon, Lord 
Biſhop of Landaff,“ is a popular 
appeal to the nation, written under 
the impreffion of alarm, occafioned 
by the ſerious aſpect of public af- 
fairs, and intended to rouſe them to 
energy and unanimity in defence of 
the country, and in ſupport of the 
exiſting government. It embraces 
a variety of ſubjects; taxation, the 
neceflity of confinuing the war, the 

robability of our defeating the 
French ſhould they invade this 
country, the neceſſity of preſerv- 
ing the union between Great Bri 
tain and Ireland, the attempts made 
by infidelity againſt religion, &c. 
&c. Many of his lordſhip's remarks, 
and much of his advice, breath a 
fervent ſpirit of patriotiſm and of 
piety ; but on ſome points he has 
laid himſelf open to ſevere ani nad- 
verſion. This he has met with in 
« a Reply to ſome Parts of the 
Biſhop of Landaf's Addreſs, &c. 
by Gilbert Wakefield, B. A.;” in 
«an Anſwer to an Addreſs, &c. in 
another Addreſs to the People, by 
Benjamin Kingſbury ;” in “ the 
People's Anſwer, &c. by John 
Hinckley ;” and in © a Plebeian's 
Letter to the Right Rev. the Biſhop 


of Landaff, recommended to the 
Peruſal of thoſe into whoſe Hands 
his Lordſhip's Addreſs may have 
fallen.” Mr. Wakefield's « Reply” 
was followed by“ an Examina- 
tion“ of it, by John Ranby, Eſq. ; 
an anonymous author's Leiter to 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain, 
occaſioned by Mr. Wakefield's Re- 
ply, &c.;” and it was alſo review- 
ed by the attorney-general, who 
inſtituted proſecutions againſt its 
puÞliſhers, 

The“ Obſervations on the Tax- 
ation of Property,” contain a va- 
riety of well weighed arguments in 
ſupport of that mode of raiſing the 
neceſſary ſupplies for government, 
in preference to the plan of making 
income the baſis of taxation., 

The earl of Lauderdale's “ Let- 
ter on the preſent Meaſures of Fi- 
nance, &c.” beſides obſervations in 
general politics, tending to cenſure 
and expoſe the conduct of admi- 
niſtration, contains ſome important 
financial remarks, chiefly levelled 
againſt the miniſter's aſſeſſed-tax- 
bill, Some of the modifications 
which were afterwards introduced 


into that obnoxious act, appear to 


have been ſuggeſted by his lord- 
ſhip's ſtrictures. | 
he * Enquiry into the Feaſibi- 
lity of the ſuppoſed Expedition of 
Buonaparte to the Eaſt, by Eyles 
Irwin, Eſq.;“ “ Buonaparte in E- 
gypt,“ being an appendix to the 
former, by the ſame author; and 
the“ Reply to Irwin, or the Fea- 
ſibility of Buonaparte's Expedition 
to the Eaſt exemplified, by an Of- 
ficer in the Service of the Eaſt In- 
dia Company ;” will ſupply the ſpe- 
culators on the ultimate object of 
the Gallic viſit to Egypt, with food 
for their curioſity, and matter to 
exerciſe their powers of calculation; 
In Iriſh politics, we meet with 
« Conſiderations on the Situation 
pg to 
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to which Ireland is reduced by the 
Government of Lord Camden,” 
which are the production of a man 
of talents, and of wit; but the ſpi- 
rit which they breathe is execrable, 
and the meaſures of policy which 
they recommend, horrible. Lord 
Camden's adminiſtration was too 
mild for the humane author, and, 4 
fortiori, lord Cornwallis's concili- 
atory plans the beight of weaknefs 
and folly. The Letter to his Ex- 
cellency the Marquis Cornwallis, 
vindicating the Conduct of Lord 
Camden from the Aſperſions con- 
tained in” the laſt mentioned pam- 
Phlet, is an ingenious, if it be not 
a ſatisfactory defence of the Cam- 
den adminiſtration; and propoſes 
meaſures for correcting the evils 
which have involved our ſiſter 
kingdom in the miſeries of civil 
war, conſantaneous to the feelings 
of every humane and kberal heart, 
The author of *“ the Cauſes of the 
Rebellion in Ireland diſcloſed, in 
an Addreſs to the People of Eng- 
land, &c. by an Iriſh Emigrant,” 
undertakes to prove, that the ſyſ- 
tem of government, for ſome years 

aſt in that country, has driven it 
into its prefent dreadful ſituation. 
And he muſt be an able advocate, 
who ſhall fucceed in exculpating the 
ſupporters of that fyitem, from a 
conſiderable ſhare of the blame 
whith this treatife attributes to 
them. The © Second Letter to the 
Earl of Moira, by the Author of 
the Letter to his Lordſhip, in De- 
fence of the Conduct of his Majeſ- 
ty's Miniſters, and of the Army 
in Ireland, is deſigned to conteſt 
the noble lord's ſtatements relative 

to the commercial ſituation of Ire- 
land, and to ſhow the flouriſhing 
condition of its trade and revenues. 
Although in ſome leſs intereſting 
points the author has been able to 
correct the information obtained 


by lord Moira, he has notdiſproved 
his material facts, nor the validity 
of his moſt important concluſions. 
* O'Connor's Letters to Earl Cam- 
den” were written by Mr. Roger 
O'Connor, and relate to the circum- 
ſtances of his apprehenſion, in the 

ear 1797, in confequence of an 
information taken by his own bro- 
ther, Mr. Robert Longfield O' Con- 
nor. The particulars which they 
contain, exhibit ſuch pictures of 
corruption and depravity, as can- 
not be viewed without difguſt and 
indignation. 

Another ſubject in Irifh politics, 
which is likely for ſome time to in- 
tereſt the attention of the public, is 
the union of the two kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The 
firſt treatiſe which appeared on this 
ſubject, has been generally attri- 
buted to the Iriſh ſecretary at war 
and is entitled“ Arguments for and 
againſt an Union between Great 

ritain and Ireland conſidered; to 
which is prefixed a Propoſal on the 
ſame ſubject, by Foſiah Tucker, D. D. 
Dean of Glouceſter.“ The author 
of this work, notwithſtanding that 
he affects the utmoſt impartiality, is 
a deſigned and plauſible advocate 


for the meafure in queſtion. The 


benefits to be obtained by it, parti- 
cularly by the fecurity of the pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy, and the exten- 
ſion of commerce, and ſome al- 
turements held out to the catholic 
and diſſenting clergy, conſtitute the 


leading features of his pamphlet. 


The“ Thoughts on an Union, by 


Joſhua cer, Efq. Barriſter at 
Law ;"” the“ Anſwer to the Pam- 
phlet, entitled * Arguments, &c.” 
in a Letter addreſſed to Edward 
Cooke, Efq. Secretary. at War, by 
Peraberton Rudd, Eſq. Barriſter at 
Law;” and the . Letteraddreſſed to 
the Gentlemen of England and Ire- 
land, on the Inexpediency, &. = 

| Si 
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Sir John J. W. Jervis, Bart.” were 
publiſhed with the intention of 
counteracting the effects of the laſt 
mentioned treatiſe. , The firſt of 
them is diſpaſſionate and argumen- 
tative; the ſecond, lively, but more 
deſultory ; and the third, patriotic 
but declamatory. | 

From Mr. Harper's. * Obſerva- 
tions on the Diſpute between the 
United States and France, &c.“ 
and Mr. Monroe's “ View of the 
Conduct of the Executive in the 
Foreign Affairs of the United States, 
as connected with the Miſſion to the 
French Republic, during the Years 
1794, 5, and 6,” our readers may 
learn the ſentiments of the Engliſh 
and French parties on the North 
American continent; and be en- 
abled to form a judgment of the 
truth of the charge brought by 
France againſt America, of ingra- 
titude, deceit, and the violation of 
the moſt ſolemn engagements, in 
the conduct and terms of the treaty 
between Great Britain and the 
United States, | 

To the liſt of political treatiſes 
already enumerated, we can only 


add the titles of the following: A 


Serious Addreſs to the People of 
England, on the Subject of a Re- 
form, and the Neceflity of Zeal 
and Unanimity in Defence of their 
Country, by James Johnſon, Eſq.;“ 
« A Letter to the Reformers, by 
Henry Redhead Yorke, Eſq. ; * The 
Freeman's Vade-mecum, &c. on 
Matters Civil, Eccleſiaſtical, and 
Military, by Phileleutheros;“ 4 An 
Enquiry into the State of the Public 
Mind, among the Lower Claſſes. 
&c. by Arthur Young, Eſq,;” 
Thoughts on Mr. Fox's Seceſſion, 
&c. by a Suffolk Freeholder;“ 
„The Caſe of the People of Eng: 
land, addrefſed to the + Lives and 
Fortune Men,” both in and out of 
the Houſe of Commons, &c. by 
ene of 80,000 incorrigible Jaco- 


bins ;”” „ Matter of Fact for the 
Multitude, by a true Patriot ;" 
* A Chapter to the Engliſh Mul- 
titude, by one of the People;” 
The Crimes of Democracy ;” 
%% Plain Facts, in Five Letters to a 
Friend, on the preſent State of Po- 
lities;“ “An Alarm to Landholders, 
or the Conſequences of the Bill for 
the Redemption of the Land Tax, 
by Sir John Sinclair, Bart.;“ 4 In- 
tereſting Suggeſtions to Proprietors 
and Truſtees of Eſtates, reſpecting 
the Land Tax Sale, &c. by Simeon 
Pope;” „A Letter to the Land- 
holders of Great Britain, on the 
ee; important Criſis, &c. by a 

riend to the Landed Intereſt;“ 
« Oppoſition dangerous, by Tho- 
mas Liſter, B. A.; „Remarks on 
the Conduct of Oppoſition during 


the preſent Parliament, by Geoffrey 


Mowbray, 'Eſq.;” Earneſt and ſe- 
rious Reflections on the Urgency 
of the preſent Criſis, &c.;”. Let. 
ter to a County Member, -on the 
Means of ſecuring a ſafe and ho- 
nourable Peace;” „ Pacification, 
or the Safety and Practicability 
of a Peace with France demon- 
ſtrated, & c.; The Progreſs of De- 
luſion, or an Addreſs to all Parties, 
expoſing the Influence and Effects 
of Popular Credulity and Indo- 
lence, &c.;” „ Unite. or Fall!” 


An Addreſs to the People of Great 


Britain, by George Burgeſs, B. A.;“ 
+ Sound an Alarm to all the Inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, by way of 
Appendix to Reform or Ruin” 
+ A Letter to the Marquis of Lorn, 
on the preſent Times, by Donald 
Campbell, Eſq. of Barbreck;“ An 
Appeal to the People of Enyland, 
occaſioned by the late Declaration 
of the French Directory;“ „ An 
Appeal to the Head and Heart of 
every honeſt Man and Woman 
in Great Britain, reſpecting the 


- threatened French Invaſion, &c.;“ 


Thoughts on Invaſion, by Havil- 
T3 land 
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land le Meſurier, Eſq.;“ “ An Ad- 
dreſs to the People on the preſent 
relative Situations of England and 
France, &c, by Robert Fellowes, 
A. B.;“ „A Timely Appeal to the 
common Senſe of the People of 
Great Britain in general, and on 
the preſent Situation of Affairs, by 
J. Penn, Eſq.;“ „Now or Never: 
or Britain's Peace in her own 
Power ;” „The Tocſin, or an Ap- 
* to good Senſe, by the Rev. 

. Dutens, Hiſtoriographer to his 
Majeſty ;” „A cool Appeal to the 
ſober Senſe of Engliſhmen, or Re- 
publicaniſm and Monarchy conſi- 
dered, by an Engliſh Conſtitutional- 
iſt; * A ſhort Addreſs to the Mem- 
bers of Loyal Aſſociations, on the 
preſent State of Public Affairs, & c. 
by John Gifford, Eſq.;“ “Pepper 
and Salt, or a Letter to the armed 
Aſſociations of Great Britain, &c, ;” 
Addreſs of great Importance 
(at leaſt in the opinion of the wri- 
ter) to the Natives of England, 
the Emigrants from France, and 
the Rulers of both Countries ;” 
« Every Man's Friend, or Britain's 
Monitor, in Two Parts, and ad- 
drefſed to all Ranks;” “„ A Warn- 
ing to Britons, againſt French Per- 
fidy and Cruelty, or a ſhort Ac- 
count of the treacherous and in- 
human Conduct of the French Of- 
ficers and Soldicrs toward the Pea- 
fants of Suabia, during the Inva, 
ſion of Germany in 1796, ſelected 
from a well authenticated German 
Publication, by Anthony Aufrere, 
Eſq.;“ and «+ Conſequences of the 
French Invaſion, by Sir John Dal- 
rymple,” conſiſting of deſcriptions 
of a number of ſatirical engravings, 
intended to ridicule the French, 
and to teach EngliQ,men © their 
duty in public lite, by their fears 


* 


aud their dangers.” 


Gladly taking our leave of poli- 
tics, we proczed to announce the 


publications of the year in Critis 
cal, Claſſical, and Polite Literature, 
At the head of this liſt we have to 
place a work, which to claſſical 
ſcholars will prove highly accepta- 
ble. EYPITIIAOT OPEETHE. 
Euripidis Oreſtes, ad Fidem Mauu- 
ſcriptorum emendata, et brevidus 
Notis, Emendationum potiſſimum 
Rationes reddentibus, inſtructa; in 
Uſum ſtudioſæ Juventutis.” Such 
is the title of the ſecond play 
of this Greek tragedian, for which 
the learned world is indebted to the 
profound, critical, and accurate edi- 
torial labours of profeſſor Poxſon. 
In our laſt year's Regiſter we in- 
troduced to our readers the Hecuba ' 
of the ſame bard, which was the 
firſt of a ſeries which Mr. Porſon 
intends ſucceſſively to publiſh. Af 
ter what we obſerved in that vo- 
luine, and, indeed, from the gene- 


ral knowledge among ſcholars, of 


the editor's peculiar qualifications 
for the taſk which he has under- 
taken, it is unneceſſary to enlarge 
on the erudꝶion, judgment, and ſa- 
gacity diſpiayrd in the work now 
before us. To adepts in Greek li- 
ter ature it will afford g-nuine gra- 
tification, while the ſtudent may 
derive much valuable afbſtancs 
from it, in explaining the difficult 
and dark paſſages in Euripides. Mr. 
Porſon is decidedly hoſtile to the 
introduction of alterations into the 
text, without the moſt urgent ne- 
ceſſity; on which account his emen- 
dations will chiefly be found in the 
notes. In one of thefe, without the 
compliment of noticing the author's 
name or labours, he bas indirectly, 
and in an indignant ſtyle, animad- 
verted on a part of Mr. Wakeheld's 
criticiſm, in his Diatribe on the 

Hecuba. | | 
The next work which we have 
to. inſert in our catalogne, 1s 
&« APIETOTEAOTYE IIEIIAOE, five 
Atifigtelis Epitaphia io Heroas Hos | 
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mericos: Fragmentum ab H. Ste- 
phano primum editum, nunc plupi- 


bus auctum Epitaphiis, partim nu- 


per editis, partim nunc primum & 
Codice Harleiano.“ This little 
work has been edited by the learned 
Thomas Burgeſs, prebendary of 
Durham; but we do not think it 
calculated to increaſe his literary 
reputation. The original poems 
were not entirely worthy of the at- 
tention which he has paid to them, 
and afforded very inadequate ſcope 
for the diſplay of his talents as an 
elegant ſcholar, and judicious cri- 
tic. And this impreſſion of them 
is disfigured by a greater number of 
typographical errors, than could 
have eſcaped the notice of an accu- 
rate and vigilant editor, | 
Mr. Carr's fourth and fifth vo- 
lumes of a tranſlation of the“ Dia- 
logues of Lucian, from the Greek,” 
are the completion of a work which 
the author began before the coin- 


mencement of our annual labours, 


and which exhibits a free verſion, 
in an eaſy colloquial ſtyle, of his 
ſatirical and eccentric original. - It 
is accompanied with a few notes, 
chiefly, of alluſions to modern 
facts and cuſtoms ; but it contains 
no preliminary diſſertations, diſcri- 
minating between the genuine and 
the ſpurious dialogues ; no critical 
remarks ſelected from the © bundle” 
in the anthor's drawer; and it is de- 
fective in neceſſary tables of reſe- 
rence. It is but juſtice to add, that 
our tranſlator has properly omitted 
the moft licentious paſſages in his 
original, 

« The Treatiſe of Cicero De Of- 
ficiis, or, his Eſſay on Moral Duty, 
tranſlated, and accompanied with 
Notes and Obſervations, by Wil- 
lam M*«Cartney, Miniſter of Old 
Kilpatrick,” was intended to be 
„neither quite literal, nor, like 
many of the moſt admired trantla— 
tions of the preſent day, a mere 


the Latin Verb, deſigned for tha 
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paraphraſe. It was propoſed to 
keep as near the original as the Eng- 
liſh idiom would. permit, that the 
tranſlation might be as fair a repre- 
ſentation as pollible of the author's 


ſentiments and ſtyle.” We cannot 
ſay, however, that the beautics of 


the admirable original, in either of 


the laſt mentioned points, appear to 
any advantage in Mr. MCartney's 
verfian. His taſk, indeed, was dif- 
ficult ; and required not only that 
acquaintance with the language of 
the Roman orator and philofopher 
neceſſary to underſtand his mean- 
ing, but a degree of taſte in com- 
poſition, to vary the modes of ex- 
preſſion according to the changes 
of ſtyle which take place in this re- 
main of antiquity, that falls to the 
lot of few writers. Mr. M*Cart- 
ney's notes and obſervations are in- 2 
tended for the unlearned only. 
In our ſketch of French lite- 


rature for the year 1797, we no- 


ticed the appearance of a pleaſing 
and intereſting work, in the Italian 
language, by count Verri, of Milan, 
which was firſt publiſhed at Rome, 
During the preſent year that work 
has been tranſlated into Englith, 
with a trifling variation in the title, 
which is © The Roman Nights, or 
Dialogues at the Tombs of the Sci- 
pios.“ In theſe dialogues, the cha- 
racters introduced are ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious 
who have flouriſhed during the re- 
publican and imperial periods of 
Roman hiſtory ; and the topics diſ- 
cuſſed, the moſt important and ſtrik- 
ing events in their reſpective times, 
including a view of the cauſes and 
conſequences of the ſeveral civil 
conflicts at Rome. We can promiſe 
ourreaders muchentertainmentfrom 
the peruſal of them. The tranſlator 
has executed his taſk in a manner 
not unworthy of his elegant original. 

The treatiſe “ on the Syntax of 
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- Uſe of Students, by Samuel Seyer, 
N. A.“ is only part of an entire 
rammar of the Latin language, 
intended to be completed, ſhould 
the public reception of the preſent 
ſpecimen encourage him to pro- 
ceed in his plan. It is divided in- 
to twenty-ſeven chapters, In the 
firſt eighteen, the author treats, 
| — and copiouſly, on the ſig- 
nification, connexion, &c, of the 
different tenſes of the indicative, 


imperative, and ſubjunctive moods, 


and illuſtrates his opinions and 
rules by a great variety of examples, 
from the beſt authorities. The 
nineteenth chapter contains an ac- 
curate liſt of the various particles 
which require the ſubjunctive mood 
after them, with a diſcrimination of 
the exceptions to which ſome of 
them are liable. In the remaining 
chapters Mr. Sever treats of the ſig- 
nification and ſyntax of the infini- 
tive mood, gerunds, ſupines, par- 
ticiples, verbs imperſonal, the va- 
rious kinds of verbs, lifts of ſuch 
as are uſed in both an active and 
neuter ſenſe, & c. &c, This work 
diſcovers much induſtry of reſearch, 
accuracy of diſtinction, ingenuity 
of remark, and felicity of exem- 
plication ; and will afford very 
dieſirable affiſlance to the ſtudent 
who wiſhes to become a maſter of 
the Latin language, in ſtrict claſſi- 
cal purity, We hope, and indeed en- 
tertain no doubt, that we ſhall again 
become acquainted with the author 
in this department of literature. 
The «+ Engliſh Key to Xeno- 
phon's Memorabilia of Socrates, li- 
terally tranſlating the Paſſages which 
appear difficult to young Beginners, 
and explaining their Grammatical 
Conſtruction, &.“ has been pub- 
liſhed with a defign “ to try the 
diſpoſition of the public mind, to- 
wards an attempt to teach Greek, 
without the leaſt aſliſtance from 
Latin.” Without ſtopping to in- 


with the author in all the 


quire whether the author's object be 
more deſirable than that obtained 
from the preſent mode of educa. 
tion, in which the ſtudent is exer- 
ciſed at the ſame time in both 
Greek and Latin, we are willing 
to allow him a conſiderable ſhare 
of praiſe, for the intimate know- 
ledge which he diſcovers of the 
Greek language, and the happy 
method which he has followed in 
illuſtrating the ſenſe of the Greek 
verbs. The latter appears to us 
peculiarly well adapted to impreſs 
young minds, with clear and deter- 
minate notions of the meaning of 
words. The text which the author 
has adopted, is taken from Simp- 
ſon's edition of the Memorabilia. 
Of the contents of the next work 


which we have to notice, its co- 


pious title will convey a ſufficient 
idea. A Key to the Claſſical Pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin 
Proper Names, in which the Words 
are accented and divided into Syl- 
lables exactly as they ought to be 
1 with References to 

ules, which ſhow the Analogy of 
Pronunciation. To which is add- 
ed a complete Vocabulary of Scrip- 
ture Proper Names, divided into 
Syllables, and accented according 


to Rules drawn from Analogy and 


the beſt Uſage. . Concluding with 
Obſervations on the Greek and La- 
tin Accent and Quantity, with 
ſome probable Conjectures on the 
Method of freeing them from the 
Obſcurity and Confifion in which 
they are- involved, bath by An- 
cients and Moderns, by John Wal- 
ker.” This work is intended, chief- 
ly, for the uſe of © Engliſh ſcholars, 
who, having only a tincture of claſ- 
ſical learning, are much at a loſs 
for a knowledge of this part of it;“ 
and to perſons of that deſcription it 
will be found to render confiderable 
ſervice. We do not, indeed, concur 

rules 
which 
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which he has laid down for pro- 
nunciation, nor fubſcribe, with- 
out exception, to the accentuation 
in his different vocabularies. In 
that of the Greek and Latin proper 
names we find fewer occaſions of 
differing from him, than in the vo- 
cabulary of ſcripture words; and 
with reſpect to the latter, it is but 
juſtice to obſerve, that he appears, 
in general, to have followed the 
common uſage of the clergy, which, 
excepting in the inſtances of thoſe 
who are intimately converſant in 
the Hebrew language, is not al- 
ways * the beſt uſage,” Mr. Wal- 
ker's obſervations on the Greek 
and Latin accent and quantity, are 
ſenſible and ingenious; but we do 
not conceive that they tend to ter- 
minate the coutroverſies on thoſe 
ſubjects, 

In our Regiſter for the year 1786, 
we gave a particular account of the 
nature and merits of Mr. Horne 
Tooke's „ EHEA IITEPOENTA, 
or, the Diverſions of Purley.” Dur- 
ing the preſent year our philoſophi- 
cal grammarian has publiſhed, in 
4to, the firſt volume of a new and 
enlarged edition of that work, 
which he propoſes to complete in 
two other volumes. The new mat- 
ter in the volume now before us, 
conſiſts of anſwers to criticiſms, 
and additional illuſtrations, The 
anſwers to criticiſms are particuſar- 
ly levelled againſt the ſtrictures of a 
writer under the ſignature of Caſ- 
ſander, noticed in our Regiſter for 
the year 1790; and are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by evidences of a profound ac- 
quaintance with etymology, great 
ſtrength of reaſoning, and the well 
known and ſtriking peculiarities of 
the author's manner. Mr. Tooke's 
additional illuſtrations, in his text 
and numerous accompanying notes; 
involve in them much political 
matter, which we ſhould have been 
bettef pleaſed to have met with un- 


der ſome other form, than that of 


a philological work. We acknow- 


ledge that he has contrived to in- 
troduce it with much dexterity ; 
and that it contains a manly and 
energetic avowal of his opinions, 
for which he has ſuffered in his 
fortunes and in his perſon; and alſo 
ſome of the moſt pointed aud cau- 
ſtic remarks on the conduct of his 
enemies, whom he conſiders to be 
the enemies of his country, that 
are to be found in the / Engliſh 
language: but ſtill it is out of place. 
We ſhall be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of congratulating the learn- 
ed world; on the appearance of the 
remaining volumes of this import- 
ant and curious work. 

Mr. Henſhall's treatiſe, entitled 
«© The Saxon and Engliſh Lan- 
guages reciprocally illuſtrative of 
each other, the Impracticability of 
acquiring an accurate Knowledge 
of Saxon Literature through the 
Medium of Latin Phraſeology, &c.; 
and a new Mode ſuggeſted for-ra- 
dically ſtudying the Saxon and 
Engliſh Languages;“ as far as re- 
ſpects its exhibiting evidence of the 
author's qualifications for” giving a 


. juſt and accurate interpretation of 


the language of our forefathers, and 
for laying down rules to facilitate its 
ſtudy, we muſt refer to the judg- 
ment of thoſe who are more con- 
verſant than ourſelves in this branch 
of literature. Againſt his leading 
poſitions, however, we ſee no rea- 
ſon for exception; notwithſtand- 
ing that ſuch a compariſon as we 
are able to make of his tranſlations 
with thoſe of other Saxoniſts, con- 
vinces us, that he merits ſevere re- 
prehenſion when he proceeds © to 
aſſert, that no correct ideas can be 
collected from the laborious exers« 
tions of a Hickes, a Gibſon, or a 
Wilkins; to affirm that their Latin 
interpretations are of little authori- 
ty, unintelligible, and —_ 
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Mr. Henſhal!l, as well as Mr. 
Tooke, has choſen to ſeaſon his 
Philology with a mixture of poli- 
tics; and he has, likewiſe, availed 
himſelf of the opportunity afford- 
ed by the introduction of a new 
and curious verſion and commen- 
tary of ſome of the firſt verſes in 
St. John's Goſpel, to aim a ſtroke 
at hereſy and hereſiarchs. | 
Mr. Salmon's “ Firſt Principles 
of Enoliſh Grammar, methodically 
exhibited ani explained, upon a 
Plan entirely new, tending to ren- 
der the Knowledge of them uſeful 
in the Study of Languages,” reflect 
honour. on the author's ingenuity, 


and philological induſtry. After 


ſome curſory obſervations in the 


preface, on the genders of nouns, 


the formation of the plural, and the 
inflexion of verbs, he proceeds, in 
his firſt chapter, to definitions and 
obſervations on the parts of ſpeech; 
which he illuſtrates by a perſpicu- 
ous and uſeful comment on the 
pleaſing ballad of Edwin and Em- 
ma. In a ſecond chapter, he treats 
of the caſes, or modes of nouns, ex- 
plaining their nature and uſe, and 
exemplifying his rules by a ſecond 
application of the ſaine little poem. 
With this chapter we are not ſo 
well ſatisfied as with the preceding ; 
fince we cannot coincide with the 
author, either in d.ſcarding the ge- 
nitive or poſſeſſive caſe, or in in- 
troducing into Engliſh grammar an 
elliptical caſe, an interjective caſe, 
and a redundant caſe. Independ- 
ently of theſe innovations on the 
'uſual plan of Engliſh grammars, 
we think Mr. Salmen's work de- 
ſerving of much approbation, and 
recommend its uſe to thoſe who are 
about to commence an acquaintance 
with the Latin language. 

Mr. Hornſey's „ Short Gram- 
mar of the Engliſh Language, in 
Two Parts, ſimplified to the Capa- 
cities of Children, with Notes, aud 


a great Variety o“ entertaining and 
uſeful Exerciſe: * is principally 
compiled from the writings of our 
firſt grammarians, and not ill adapt. 
ed to initiate young perſons in the 


rudiments of our native tongue. 


The“ New and complete Diec- 
tionary of the Engliſh and Dutch 
Languages, with a Vocabulary of 
Proper 3 Geographical, Hiſ- 
torical, &c. in Two Parts; 1ſt, 
Engliſh and Dutch; 2d, Dutch and 
Engliſh ; compiled chiefly from the 
Quarto Dictionary of William 
Sewel, &c. by Samuel Hull Wil. 
cocke,” appears to be well worthy 
of the painful labours beſtowed on 


it by the editor, for upwards of 


three years, and to offer the beſt 
lexicographical aid, of which we 
have any knowledge, to thoſe who 
wiſh to ſtudy the Dutch language. 
It contains numerous and import- 
ant additions to the words in Sew- 
el's Dictionary, collected from the 
beſt authorities in both languages, 
and other uſeful improvements 
© which have never before appear- 
ed, as part of it, in any dictionary,” 

The“ Athenian Letters, or the 
Epiſtolary Correſpondence of an 
Agent of the King of Perſia, reſid- 
ing at Athens during the Pelopon- 
neſian War,“ in two volumes, 4to. 
are the firſt edition, publified in 
England, of a work which was ori- 


ginally printed nearly ſixty years 


ago, but confined to a private cir- 
culation. They were the joint pro- 
ductions of a ſociety of young 
friends, contemporaries at the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, about the 
years 1739 and 1740, and are ho- 
nourable to the ingenuity and lite- 
rary proficiency of their authors, 
Under the pretence of being A 
tranſlation from an old Perſian MS, 
found in the library at Fez, they 


narrate, in lively and pleaſing lau- 


guage, ſome of the moſt intereitirg 


tales of other times, and illuſtrate: 


the 
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the hiſtory, politics, manners, and 
opinions of the Greeks and Per- 
ſians during the period mentioned 
in the title; ſome what in the man- 
ner of Bartnelemy's Travels of 
Anacharſis, allowing for the dif- 
ference between the epiſtolary 
form, and that of connected nar- 
rative. We mean not, however, 
to compare them with that admi- 
rable work. But although theſe let- 
ters were not before regularly pub- 
lithed in England, copies of them 
from the Iriſh preſs, as well as 
thoſe procured by the friends of the 
u riters, were too generally circu- 
laced in the learned world, to ren- 
der it neceffary for us to add any 
thing more in this place, than that 
the edition before us has been 
printed under the directions of the 
carl of Hardwicke, the ſucceſſor of 
one of the authors, and that it is 
illuſtrated with engravings, and a 
map of ancient Greece. 

The ſplendid edition of “ the 
Works of Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford,” in five volumes, royal 
quarto, will prove a very accepta- 
ble preſent to the public, on ac- 
count of the high reputation which 
the author ſuſtained during a long 
lite, devoted to literary purſuits, 
znd the pleaſure received from 
ſuch of his pieces as have already 
appeared, which diſplay much claſ- 
ical knowledge, true taſte, anti- 
quarian reſearch, fancy, and wit, 
But his merits, and his peculiariries, 
have been ſo long, and fo gene- 
rally known, that it is entirely un- 
neceſſary for us to enlarge on them. 
Ve ſhall, therefore, content our- 
{clves with informing our readers, 
of the variety of matter, inſttuc- 
tive and entertaining, which they 
may expect to meet with in the pre- 
ſent collection. It would be im- 
proper, however, not to mention, 
from the preface to theſe volumes, 


that “Lord Orford, ſo early as the 
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year 1768, had formed the inten- 
tion of printing, and ſoon after- 
wards actually began a quarto edi- 
tion of his works, to which he pro- 
poſed to add feveral pieces, both in 
proſe and verſe, which he had ei- 
ther not before publiſhed, or never - 
acknowledged as his own, A firſt 


and part of a ſecond volume, print- 


ed unger his own eye, at Straw- 
berry-hill, were already in a ſtate 
of great forwardneſs. But his fre- 
quent indiſpoſitions, and the unim- 
portant light in which he always 
perſiſted in conſidering his own 
works, ſeem to have combined in 
deterring him from carrying this 
deſign into execution. The com- 
pletion of this work he entruſted to 
the editor (Mr. Berry); to whom he 


alſo bequeathed all the notes, addi- 


tions, and alterations, which he 
himſelf had collected and arranged. 
Lord Orford may therefore {til} be 
conſidered as his own editor : every 
thing that he had ſelected is faith- 
tully given to the public; and his 
arrangement, as far as it had gone, 
is in every reſpect ſtrictly adhered 
to.” The firit volume conſilts of 
the noble author's juvenile poetry ; 
the celebrated tragedy of the Mv. 
ſterious Mother; fugitive pieces in 
proſe, including his contributions 
to the World ; the inquiry-into the 
age of the long-lived counteſs of 
Deſmond ; advertiſements to works 
printed at Strawberry- hill; and the 
catalogue of royal and noble au- 
thors of England, with liſts of their 
works, enlarged by the addition of 
numerous articles, ſome of which 
are-written with peculiar attention 
and ſpirit, and in the author's beſt 
manner. The ſecond volume con- 
tains the well-known Gothic ſtory 
of the Caſtle of Otranto; a hu- 
mourous account of the giants late- 
ly diſcovered, referring to the reports 
circulated in 1766 reſpecting the in- 
habitants of Patagonia; hiſtoric 

doubts 
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doubts on the life and reign of king 
Richard III. with a curious and 
Intereſting poſtſcript, adverting to 
the character and actions of the late 
duke of Orleans; Ades Walpo- 
lianee, or a deſcription of the va- 
Juable collection of pictures, for- 
merly the ornaments of Houghton 
Hall, with additions and new 1- 
luſtrations ſince its firſt appearance 
in 1743; a ſermon on painting; 
Nature will prevail, a dramatic 
piece in one act; thoughts on 
tragedy, and on comedy; a de- 
tection of a forgery, called Teſta- 
ment Politique du Chevalier Wal- 
pole, including a ſhort account of 
the laſt years of fir Robert Wal- 
pole's life; the life of Mr, Baker, 
from which we have given extracts 
among our ſelections; the author's 
account of his own condutt relative 
to the places he held under go- 
vernment, and towards miniſters; 
the deſcription of Strawberry-hill, 
of the furniture, pictures, curio- 
ſities, &c.; the ſhort eſſay on modern 
gardening; and the counter addreſs 
to the public on the diſmiſſal of 
general Conway, now firſt acknow- 
ledged. Vol. III. is wholly com- 

ſed of the anecdotes of painting 
in England, with ſome few addi- 
tional articles. In the IVth volume 
we are preſented with the catalogue 
of engravers; lord Orford's corre- 
ſpondence with, and laſt declara- 
tion concerning, Chatterton; a cu- 
rious narrative about Rouſſeau; en- 
tertaining anecdotes, and intereſt- 
ing hiſtorical and political informa- 
tion, under the title of Remini- 
ſcences, written in 1788; humour- 
ous and farcaſtic hieroglyphic tales, 
and miſcellaneous pieces in proſe ; 
ſtrange occurrences, pleaſantly re- 
lated ; detached thoughts; miſcel- 
laneous verſes; and a collection of 
lively and entertaining letters be- 
tween the author and his friend and 
ſchool- fellow, the accompliſhedand 


amiable Mr. Weſt. The Vth ve- 
lunſe conſiſts entirely of the au- 
thor's epiſtolary correſpondence; 
concerning which it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that it preſents the reader 
with a vaſt fund of amuſement, on 
a great variety of topics, and in re- 
lation to a number of diſtinguiſh. 
ed and eminent characters. Theſe 
volumes are embelliſhed with a pro. 


fuſion of well executed and elegant 


engravings. 

The “ Selections from the moſt 
celebrated Foreign Literary Jour- 
nals, and other periodical Publica. 
tions,” in two volumes, have been 


publiſhed in conſequence of the 


favourable reception -given to the 
& Varieties of Literature,“ noticed 
in our Regiſter for the year 1795, 


and like thoſe volumes, are mil. 


cellaneous with. reſpect to their ſub- 
jects, and various in point of merit 
and importance. The departments 
of ſpeculative philoſophy, political 
economy, ſcience, hiſtory, criticiſm, 
poetry, and the fine arts, have been 
judiciouſly laid under contribution 
by the induftrious compiler and 


tranflator, who has preſented the 


Engliſh reader with a valuable and 
leaſing addition to his ſources of 
information and entertainment, 

Of the « Eſſays and Criticiſms, 
by Dr. Goldſmith, now firſt col- 
lected,“ in three volumes, the fol- 
lowing hiſtory is given in the pre- 
face, The firſt volume is a repub- 
lication of ſuch pieces as were ſe- 
lected by the author himſelf, from 
his numerous compoſitions dis- 
perſed in various periodical works, 
and moſt favourably received “b 
the world, as the genuine efforts 
of genius.” The contents of the 
ſecond and third volumes were ſe- 
lected from the fame fources, by 
thelate Mr. Thomas Wright, printer, 
who, „during his connexion with 
thoſe publications, in which the 
early works of Dr. Goldſmith were 
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eriginally contained, carefully mark- 
ed the ſeveral compoſitions of the 
different writers, as they were deli- 
vered to him to print;” and he had 
juſt completed the preſent im- 
reſſion at the time of his death. 

hey conſiſt of characters, tales, 
dreams, narratives, criticiſms, na- 
tural hiſtory, and a variety of pieces 
on miſcellaneous ſubjects. The 
lively and flowing ſtyle in which 
they are written, the “ flaſhes of 
wit, happy ſtrokes of humour, ac- 
curate obſervations on life and 
manners, and ſucceſsful delinea- 
tions of character“ in which they 
abound, offer ſtrong internal evi- 
dence of their being the genuine 
performances of Dr. Goldſmith ; 
and we congratulate the public on 
their being thus reſcued from obli- 
vion. Prefixed to the ſecond vo- 
lume, 1s a ſhort life of the author, 
and an original letter, deſcriptive 
of the ſtate of manners at Edin- 
burgh, when he commenced his 
medical ſtudies in the univerſity of 
that city. 

From the peruſal of Dr. Drake's 
Literary Hours, or Sketches cri- 
tical and narrative,” we have re- 
ceived a conſiderable portion of 
entertainment. They conſiſt of a 
variety of critical eſſays, tales, pa- 
pers on miſcellaneous ſubjects, poe- 
tical tranſlations, and pieces of 
original poetry. Some of theſe 
ſketches were firſt publiſhed, in a 
leſs complète and poliſhed form, 
in the Speculator, a periodical work 
inſerted in our annual catalogue for 
the year 1790. Among the critical 
eſſays, ſeveral will be found that re- 
fle&t credit on the author's literary 
acquirements, on his judgment, and 
on his taſte. Some of his tales are 
happily illuſtrative of different me- 
thods of producing terror, either by 
the introduction of the machinery 
of Gothic ſuperſtition, or of natural 
cauſes and events; and others are 
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beautifully ſimple, pathetic, and 
impreſſive. Among the poetical 


tranſlations, is a ſpirited imitation 
of the ſixth ſatire of the ſecond 
book of Horace, by the feverend 
Francis Drake, and ſpecimens of a 
new tranſlation of Lucretius, pre- 
paring for publication by Mr. 
Good, from which we are led to 
expect much future pleaſure. The 
original pieces of poetry which Dr. 
Drake has introduced, are delicate, 
or animated, according to the dif- 
ferent ſubjects of them, and evi- 
dence a more ſtudied attention to 
correneſs and perſpicuity than 
was diſplayed in the productions of 
his muſe, noticed in our Regiſter 
for the year 1793. , 
Mr. Jackſon's work, entitled 
« The Four Ages; together with 
Eſſays on various Subjects,“ com- 
prehends a great number of topics, 
chiefly connected with polite lite- 
rature, from the diſcuſſion of which 
we. have received both informatioa 
and pleaſure, In the Four Ages, 
which is the longeſt eſſay in the 
volume, Mr. Jackſon has inverted 
the poetical order of the ancients, 
and endeavoured to prove, that 
„the firſt of the Four Ages, is 
man in his ſavage ſtate, wherever 
found, and at whatever period; the 
ſecond is when he has made ſome 
progreſs towards civiliſation z the 
third is the ſtate in which we are 
at preſent; and the fourth is that 
to which we are approaching, if no 
unforeſeen event arrives to cut off 
our golden hopes.” - In treating 
this ſubject, he has diſcovered ex- 
tenſive reading, and deep reſlection; 
ſupported his hypotheſis with much 
ingenuity of argument and illuſ- 
tration; and preſented us with a 
pleaſing picture of what he imagines 
will be the ſituation of mankind in 
« the millennium of philoſophy.” 
The remaining eſſays in the volume; 
Mr. Jackſon wiſhes ts be confidered 
- bv 45 
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& as ſketches for a periodical paper 
which was once intended for pub- 
lication ; they are, in conſequence, 
upon familiar ſubjects, and treated 
as ſuch.” They are fo various, 
that we cannot pretend to enume- 
rate or claſs them: but we can aſ- 
ſure our readers, that they contain 
much originality of ſentiment and 
deſcription, intereſting and hu- 
mourous narratives, and juſt re- 
marks ſuggeſted by an intimate 
acquaintance with the fine arts 
and a cultivated taſte; which will 
chiefly occaſion regret in the per- 
uſal, that the author was not 
more liberal in filling up his 
ſketches. . F | 
The“ Miſcellaneous Sketches, 
or Hints for Eſſays, by Arthur 
Browne, Eſq. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin,” in two volumes, 
come before the world with very 
modeſt pretenfions. Moſt of them 


are ſtated to have been “ the reſult 
of thoughts which occurred in a long 


and ſolitary journey into a remote 
and unfrequented part of Ireland, 
where converſation was not to be 
expected, and the mind was left to 
itſelf, put together as evening a- 
muſements in melancholy inns.” 
And they are ſaid to have been 
printed, © only better to preſerve 
a number of fugitive pieces for the 
amuſement of the writer's own fa- 
mily and immediate friends.” They 
are, however, d-ſerving of a fa- 
vourable reception from readers 
in general, on account of the un- 
affected learning, juſt criticiſm, 
good ſenſe, and liberal ſentiments 
which they diſplay. The ſubjects 
of them are literary, moral, and 
miſcellaneous; and the ſtyle in 
which they are written is correct 
and eaſy, Mr. Browne differs dia- 
metrically from the laſt mentioned 
author, with reſpect to his ideas of 
the progreſſive advancement of 
mankind towards perfection. In- 


ſtead of being able to indulge the 
flattering hope of the approach of 
a golden age, he endeavours to 
maintain, what has always been 
his opinion, © that the preſent ſtate 
of illumination and refinement will 
be ſucceeded- by ſecond darkneſs 
and Cimmerian night, equally 
gloomy with the cloud raiſed by 
the cruſh of the Roman empire.” 
But he is leſs happy than his op- 
ponent, in the arguments and 11- 
luſtrative facts to which he has 
recourſe in ſupport of his hypo- 

theſis. | 
„The Indian Obſerver, by the 
late Hugh Boyd, Eſq. with the Life 
of the Author, and ſome Miſcel- 
laneous Poems, by Lawrence Dun- 
das Campbell,” preſents us with a 
number of effays, chiefly critical 
and moral, by different. hands, 
which firſt appeared in a periodical 
paper, entitled the Hircarrah, pub- 
liſhed at Madras in the year 1794. 
Such of them as were written by 
Mr. Boyd, diſcover the author to 
have been poſſeſſed of reſpectable 
talents; and from the biographical 
notice prefixed, he appears to have 
been diſtinguiſhed by thoſe eſtima- 
ble qualities, which ſecured to him 
the warm attachment of a number 
of friends. But neither from the 
information communicated by the 
editor, nor from the internal evi- 
dence ſupplied by the productions 
before us, have we been fatisfied 
that he was © a great and extraordi- 
nary man—a critic of admirable 
acumen;” or that among his lite- 
rary efforts have appeared “ ſome 
of the happieſt produttions of hu- 
man wit.” The remaining papers 
compriſed in the Obſerver are of 
various merits; but none of them, 
either in point of ſentiment or com- 
poſition, are equal to thoſe of Mr. 
Boyd. Mr. Campbell's life of the 
author is written in a high ſtrain 
of panegyric, and in language that 
13 
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is wanting in eaſe and perſpicuity. 
His poetry, although © not recom- 
mended by any originality of 
thought, or much elevation of 
fancy,” inculcates good principles, 
and contains ſpirited and pleaſing 
lines. | 

Mr. Webſter's “ Sentimental 
and humourous Eſſays, conducive 
to Economy and Happineſs, drawn 
from common Sayings and Sub- 
jets, which are full of common 
Senſe, the beſt Senſe in the World,” 
are a republication of a popular 
American little treatiſe, in which 
uſeful advice and hints, adapted in 
ſome meaſure to all countries, but 
more particularly ſo to American 
circumſtances and manners, are con- 
veyed in ſimple and impreſſive lan- 
guage. In the title they are ſaid 
to be written in the manner of 
Dr, Franklin,” We cannot, how- 
ever, flatter the author ſo far as to 
ſtate, that his labours merit much 
compariſon with thoſe of his great 
prototype. 

The Comments on the Plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. b 
the right honourable J. Monck 
Maſon,” have been publiſhed with 
the laudable wiſh of contributing 
to reſcue thoſe bards from the un- 
merited and unaccountable neglect 
into which they have fallen in mo- 
dern times. The author relin- 
quiſhes all pretenſions to induſtry, 
in examining and collating the va- 
rious ancient impreſſions of thoſe 
plays. He frankly acknowledges 
that he is ia poſſeſſion only of the 
ſecond folio edition ; and has, there- 
fore, chiefly confined his labours 
within the province of conjectural 
criticiſm, And notwithſtanding 
that, on this account, his com- 
ments are leſs weighty and import- 
ant than his well known talents, 


and intimate acquaintance with our 
ancient dramatic writers might have. 


rendered them, they are ſtill en- 
titled to a very favourable recep- 
tion' from the literary world, and 
are a valuable addition to our 
ſtock of dramatic criticiſm. In an 
appendix, Mr. Monck Maſon has 
publiſhed ſome obſervations on 
Shakſpeare, additional to thoſe an- 
nounced in our Regiſter for the 
ear 1785; in which his attention 
is principally paid to the alterations 
and criticiſms of the late editions 
of Malone and Steevens. 

Dr. Ferriar's „ Illuſtrations of 
Sterne, with other Eſſays and Verſes,“ 
conſiſt, chiefly, of papers which 
have already appeared in the trans- 
actions of the Literary and Philoſo- 
phical Society of Mancheſter, de- 
tecting numerous plagiariſms in the 
writings of that eccentric author; 
thrown into a new form, and con- 
ſiderably enlarged. The reſt of the 
volume is compoſed of miſcellane- 
ous pieces, partly in proſe, and 
partly in verſe; in which curious 
information, acute criticiſm, hu- 
mour, and fatire, are blended toge- 
ther in a manner that will afford 
much entertainment to the reader, 
Dr. Ferriar's qualifications as a poet 
are very reſpectable. 

The treatiſe entitled © Infant 
Inſtitutes, Part I, or a Nurferical 
Eſſay on the Poetry, lyric and alle- 
gorical, of the earlier Ages, &c,” 
contains humourous and fatirical 
comments on the nonſenfical ſongs 
of the nurſery, ſeaſoned with an 
ample portion of what is called 
loyal politics. It has frequently 
excited our laughter; but ſometimes 
tired us, by the too minute exten- 
ſion of the author's whimſical cri- 
ticiſms. 

« Melody the Soul of Muſic, an 
Eſſay towards the Improvement of 
the Muſical Art, &c.“ is the pro- 
duction of an ingenious and elegant 
writer, whoſe acquaintance, how- 

ever, 
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ever, with the ſcience of muſic, and 
experience in its practice, do not 
appear to be profound and exten- 
five. From his attachment to ſim- 
plicity he would baniſh all harmony 
from our public performances, and 
ſubſtitute, in the room of the com- 
poſitions of modern cultivated 
taſte, ſtrains as artleſs as the ballads 
of the Scotch and Welch moun- 
tains. In an appendix, the author 
has given an account of an inven- 
tion, conſiſting in an addition to 
each of the uſual ſtrings of the violin, 
of another thicker one, tuned an 
octave below the former, both to 
be acted upon at the ſame time. 
We leave it to practitioners todecide 
on the advantages or diſadvantages 
that would attend ſuch an altera- 
tion of that inſtrument. | 

Mr. Price's & Efſays on the Pic- 
tureſque, as compared with the 
ſublime and beantiful, &c.” vol. 
II. are publiſhed in continuation of 
his work noticed in our Regiſter 
for the year 1794. The ſubjects 
of them are, artificial water; de- 
corations; and architecture and 
buildings. They afford additional 


illuſtrations of the author's forme 
reaſonings and remarks, and will 


de read with equal pleaſure by men 
of taſte, and admirers of landſcape 
painting. The ſtudy of pictures he 
ſtill recommends to practical artiſts, 
as the ſureſt guide to excellence ; 
but is lefs exceptionable in the 
application of the principles of his 
theory, as well as more reſpectful 
in the notice which he takes of thoſe 
of Mr. Brown. Under the head of 
architecture, beſides many juſt and 
ſtriking remarks on the buildings 
of the Roman, Florentine, and Ve- 
netian ſchools, &c. the reader will 
find an ingenious, if not a ſatisſac- 
tory vindication, of fir John Van- 
brugh's de ſign and execution in the 
noble manſion of Blenheim, 


Of the Letter to the Dilettanti 
Society, reſpecting the Obtention of 
certain Matters eſſentially neceſſary 
for the Improvement of public 
Taſte, and for accompliſhing the 
original Views of the Royal Acade. 
my of Great Britain, by James Barry, 
Eig. R. A. Profeſſor of Painting 
in the Royal Academy,“ we have 
already taken partjal notice, when 
announcing the enlarged edition 
of Pilkington's Dictionary of. Paint- 
ings. In addition to what was 
ſtared under that article, we have 
to remark, that it details a number 
of curious particulars relative to a 
motion made by the author, for 
the appropriation of part of the 
funds of that inſtitution to the pur- 
chaſe of exemplars of ancient art, 
and a room or rooms to put them 
in; and to other tranſactions, which 
throw conſiderable light on the in- 
terior management of the academy. 
The profeſſor's motion was unfor- 
tunate, notwithſtanding the acknow- 
ledged judgment, and enthuſiaſtic 
diſintereſted attachment to the im- 
provement of the arts, in which it 
originated. With his obſervations 


ſubſequent to theſe particulars, on 


the infinite importance of preſery- 
ing ſuch a government in Italy as 
the papal, for © the growth and 
advancement of thoſe arts which 
tend to meliorate and humaniſe ſo+ 
ciety,” we have been amuſed, as 
well as with ſome other peculia- 
rities in opinion which are ſcattered 
throughout his pages. His letter 
contains, likewiſe, intereſting anec- 
dotes reſpecting Mr. Burke, fir 
Toſhua Reynolds, Mr. Mortimer, 

&c. | 
In our Regiſter for the year 1 792, 
we introduced to our readers Mr, 
John Ireland's entertaining work, 
entitled “ Hogarth illuſtrated,” in 
two volumes, During the preſent 
year that author has publiſhed a 
| ſupple- 
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ſapplementab volume, entitled, 
« Hogarth illuſtrated-fram his o. 
Manuſcripts,” which is embelliſhed 
with forty-four engravings. This 
volume, ſo far as it is. properly the 
offspring of Mr. Ireland 8 inqui- 
ries and talents, is a becoming 
appendage: to a, work, which de- 


ſervedly met with very conſider- 


able encouragement from the pubs 
lic, . But what renders it peculiarly 
intereſting, is the circumſtance that 
the greater part of it is compiled 
from, the genuine papers of our 
great moral painter, which, had he 
lived alittle longer, he would have 
methodiſed and publiſhed himſelf. 
The,.taſk of the editor, which he 
has. ably executed, was to find the 
connexion of theſe different manu- 
ſcripts, ſeparate the ſubjects, and 
place each in, its proper claſs, ar- 
ranged, according to the beſt of his 
judgment, as the author intended, 
and divided into chapters. . Theſe 
mauuſcripts conſiſt of Hogarth's 
life, comprehending: his courſe uf 
ſtudy, correſpondence, politica 

quarrels, &; autographs of the 
ſubſcribers to his election, and in- 
tended, print of Sigiſmunda, with 
letters to and from lord Groſvenor, 
relatiye to that picture; the analyſis 
of beauty, with the original ſłetches, 
and many remarks omitted in the 
printed copy; a ſupplement to the 
analyſis, never publiſhed, compriſ- 
ing a ſuccinct hiſtory, of the arts in 
his own, time; his account of the 
inſtitution of the, Royal Academy, 
&c.z and ſundry memoranda, rela- 
tive to the ſubjects of his ſatire in 
ſeveral of his prints. In an ap- 
pendix to this volume, collectors 
will find an uſeful catalogue of Ho- 
garth's prints, with their numerous 
variations, and a liſt of ſuch as bave 
been improperly aſcribed to him 
&c, It is unneceſſary. to add any 
thing to the particulars which we 

1798, 


have enumerated, to appriſe aur 
readers of the high gratification 
which they may receive from the 
peruſal of this publication. 
Tbe following magnificent works 
it would be improper entirely to 
exclude from our catalogue, not- 
withſtanding that they belong ra- 
ther to the ſine arts than to litera - 
ture: Imitation df original 

rawings by Hans Holbein, in the 
Collection of bis Majeſty, for the 
Portraits: of illuſtrious Perſons: of 
the Court of Henry VIII. with 
Biographical Fracts ; Imita- 
tions of original Deſigns, by Leo. 
nardo da Vinci, conſiſting of vari- 
ous: Drawings of ſingle Figures; 
Heads, Compoſitions, Horſes, and 
other Animals, Optics, Perſpective; 
Gunnery, Hydraulics, Mechanics; 
andi in particular of very accurate 
Delineations, with à moſt ſpirited 
Pen, of a variety of Anatomical 


Subjects, in bis Majeſty's Collec- 


tion z“ and “ Engravings from 
original Deſigns of Annibalé, Ago- 
ſtino, and Ludovico Caracci, in 
bis: Majeſty's Collection, conſiſting 
of elegant Compoſitions and Studies 
or the various celebrated Pictures 
in the different Palaces and Cabi- 
nets at Rome, Bologna, Parma, 
Milan, &c,' The above works are 
publiſhing in numbers, by John 
* keeper of the king's 
drawings and medals, and F. S. A; 
in large folio, and are executed in 
a highly beautiful ſtyle. Of the 
firſt mentioned article ten numbers 
have already appeared, each con- 
taining fix engravings by Barto- 
lozzi, and biographical ſketcheej 
which are neatly and pleaſingly 
written. - Of each of the remaining 
articles, we have only the firſt 
number to announce; that of the 
former, containing eight engrav- 
ings, and that ot the latter fix, by 


the ſame eminent artiſts, and ac- 


7 companied 
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nant, and keen poignancy in the 
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companied with ſome” biographical 
ene Pe, 

Inder the head of Poetical Tranf- 
lation and Poetry, we have to an- 
nounce the Satires of Perſius, 
tranſlated by Wiitiam Drummond, 
Eſq. M. P.“ This verſion of the 
moſt obſcure and inelegant, but at 


the ſame time moſt “ inflexibly 


moral, of the Roman ſatirifts, 


reflects honour on the claſſical ac- 


quirements and poetic tafte of its 
author. It is faithful to the ſenſe 
of the original, notwithſtanding 
that it is ſometimes too much di- 


lated, and conſequently, fails, like 
all preceding attempts, in expreſs- 


ing the full ſtrength in the indig- 


more lively paſſages of the Roman 
poet. Mr. Drummond's -verſifica- 
tion is nervous,” elegant,/ and har- 
monious. In his preface, his lite- 
rature and judgment are advantage- 
ouſly diſplayed; and his original 

wers as a poet, in his prologue. 
The «4 Fabulæ Selectæ, Auctore 


Joanne Gay, Latinè redditz,” by 


Chr. Anſtey, Eſq. afford abundant 
evidence of the author's -intimate 


knowledge of the Roman tongue, 


and of his genuine claſſical taſte. 
They partake much of that pecu- 
liar eaſe and harmony, with which 
we have been ſo highly pleaſed in 


the vernacular productions of his 


comic muſe. They are written in 
hexameter and pentameter verſe, 
and are accompanied with the ori- 


- ginal Engliſh. 


«© The Nurſe, a Poem, tranſlated 


from the Italian of Luigi Tanſillo, 
by William Roſcoe,” is a very in- 


tereſting didactie production, “of 
one of the brighteſt wits in that 
conſtellation of genius which ap- 
peared in Italy in the r6th cen- 
tury; who was not, perhaps, in- 
ferior to any writer of his time in 
the ſimplicity. of his diction, the 


elegance of his taſte, or a ſtrict ad. 
herence to nature and to truth.“ 
This poem is divided into two 
cantos : in which the author, with 
admirable force of rraſoning, and 
felicity of illuſtration, expoſes the 
injurious effects, to all the parties 
who. engage in it, of the cuſtom 
«© -ſtill-ſo prevalent, of committing 


the children of the richer and mid- 


dle ranks of focjety to be brought 
up by the poor;” and offers uſeful 
advice to thoſe females, who have 
the virtue and good ſenſe to ſacri- 
fice faſhion, eaſe, and amuſement, 
that they may diſcharge one of 
the moſt important duties of the 
maternal character. Mr. Roſcoe's 
verſion is ſpirited, corre, and ele. 
gant, and particularly to be com. 
mended for the delicacy of expreſ. 


ſion in which he has clothed the 


ſentiments of the original. The 
typography of this work is a pleaſ- 
ing ſpecimen of the ſtate of ex- 
cellence to which our proviticial 
preſſes have arrive. 
Oberon, a Poem, from the 
German of Wieland, by W. Sothe 
by, Eſq.” in two volumes, will 


prove acceptable to Engliſh fcho- 


ars, both on account of the cele- 
brity of the original, which is, un- 


commonly popular on the conti. 


nent, and the ſucceſsful manner in 
which the tranſlator has executed 
bis taſk, This poem is a highly 
finiſhed epic romance, divided into 
twelve cantos; in which the au- 
thor's various powers of bold, in- 
tereſting, or exquiſitely beautiful 
deſcription, and the creations of 
his prolißc fancy, are admirably 
combined with the narrative of 
the main actions in his ſtory, ſo as 
to, faſcinate the attention of his rea- 


ders, Sometimes, indeed, the pic- - 


tures which he has drawn are volup- 


tuous, almoſt to licentiouſneſs, The 


adventures of fir Huon, a knight ra 
| t 
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the couttdP Charlemagne, in ful- 
filling” ſome? deſperate iujunctions 
impoſed on for having killed, 
in felf.defetee, one of the fons of 
that 'mbntiteh, ' form the principal 
ſubject of thepoem, 6f ieh our 
limits will not permit ùs to enter 
into an anaiyfſis. Mr. Sotheby's 
tranſſat ion s elegant, ſmooth, and 
Harmbnious, #nd rendered in ſtan- 
zas of ninè Hines, in à ſtyle and 
nander approaching towards” that 
of Spenett. Of its "merits in pre- 
ſenting us With the ſenſe, and pre- 
ſerving as roch of the ſpirit of the 
original as could well be transfuſed 
into a foreign idiom, à ſtrong teſti- 


mony has lately been given, in a” 


ſettef from Wieland himſelf, to 
one of our moſt 


ons. | 

„ Comus, a" Maſque, &c. by 
John "Milton, with Notes critical 
and explanatory, by various Com- 
mentators, and with preliminary 
Illuſtrations, &c. by Henry John 
Todd, M. A.“ is certainly the moſt 
complete edition which has ap- 
peared of that ſmall dramatic poem 
of our admired bard. The preli- 
minary illuſtrations preſent us with 
2, methodical account of the edifice 
in which this maſque was firſt re- 
preſented, collected from various 
authors; copious particulars rela- 
tive to the earl of Bridgewater, and 
his family, from whom the firſt 


dramatis perſonæ were ſelected, and 


to Henry Lawes, who ſet the ſongs 
to muſic, and performed the part 
of the Spirit; and a diſſertation on 
the origin of Comus, in which the 
author is conſiderably indebted- to 
Mr. Hole's “ Remarks on the Ara- 
bian Nights“ Entertainments.“ Mr. 
Todd's notes, excluſi ve of what he 
has ſelected from preceding com- 
mentators, chiefly conſiſt of parallel 
paſſages from various authors, efpe- 


- 


cially from Spencer, Sbakſpeare, 
and the other works of Milton, in 
proſe as well as in poetry. To the 
whole be has added a copy of the 
maſque; from a madult re be- 
longing to the duke of Bridge. 
water; in which ſereral vatigus 
readings agree with Milton's orf i- 
nal teadings in the Cambridge ma. 
nuſcript, and ſeveral are peculiar 
to itſelf. To the curious reader, 


and the antiquarian, this edition 


'comes'particularly recommended. 
The ſecond edition of “ Toan 


of Arc, by Robert Southey,“ is 


noticed by us, on account of the 
numerous alterations which that 
poem has received ſince it was firſt 
announced in bur Regiſter for the 
year 1796. We cannot pretend to 
articulariſe theſe altetations, con- 
fiſting of many omiſſions, particu- 
larly of the preternatural ſcenes, 
many pleaſing and ſpirited ſubſti- 
tutions, many improvements which 
render the narrative parts of the 
doem more conformable to real 
iſtory, avd the coſtume of the 


times, much laborious correction 


of the diction, and numerous ad- 


ditional notes. Whate N may de 
act 


our —— of ſome of the che 
introduced by the author, we hav 
no heſitation ia pronouncing his 
_——— and beautiful poem, 
in its prefent form, greatly amend- 
ed and improved on the whole. 

Ta our annual volume referred to 
in the laſt article, we introduced to 


our readers an elegant and pleaſing 


tremor angry poem, by an unknown 
and, on “ the Influence of Local 


Attachment with reſpe& to Home.“ 


During the preſent year, Mr. Pol- 
whele, who has declared himſelf its 
author, has republiſhed it with addi- 
tional ſtanzas, farther illuſtrative of 
his ſubject, and many judicious alte- 
rations and improvements, He has 
alſo added to that Work a ſecond 


2 volume, 
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volume, conſiſting. of odes, tales, 
and other poems, ſelected from his 
numerous manuſcripts of this ſort, 
as being the moſt approved by his 
literary friends; ee en (4 
found ta reflect diſgregit on his 
abilities, or their judgment. To this 
volume are added illuſtrative notes 
on. lacal attachment,“ includ- 
ing reaſons, for the author's altera- 
tions pf that poem, yindications of 
his claims to originality, &c. 
The, volume, of “ Poems, by 
Joſeph Fawcett,” beſides the Art 
of War,“ now republiſhed, with 
conſiderable alterations under the 
title of Civiliſed War,“ and his 
* Art of Poetry, with Additions,” 
contains ſeveral ſmaller; pieces, of 
various merit, but none entirely 
unworth | 
Some of them are in the. elegiac 
ſtrain, and diſplay much taſte and 
ſenſibility: others are diſtinguiſhed 
by. ſtriking deſcriptions, juſt 
animated ſentiments, or by bold 
poetic... imagery. Mr. Faucett's 
rhymes, however, are ſometimes 
. Very. exceptionable. Of the pieces 
which are republiſhed in this col- 
Jeftion, we gave an account in our 
egiſters for the years 1795 and 
. The two volumes of < Critical, 
Poetical, and Dramatic Works, by 
John Penn, Eſq.“ are, in part, a 
republication. of ſuch various pro- 
ductions as have already appeared 
ſeparately, and which have done 
honour to the author's critical 
talents, if they have not ſecured 
him an exalted ſeat in the regions 
of Parnaſſus. The additional pieces 
conſiſt, chiefly, of the art of Eng- 
liſh poetry, in imitation of Horace's 
epiſtle to the Piſos, and abridg- 
ments of Milton's Sampſon Ago- 
niſtes, Ben Jonſon's Silent Wo- 
man, and Voltaire's Semiramis, ſo 
as to adapt them to the theatre. 


of the author's talents, - 


With reſpect to theſe efforts, of the 
author we have. tog obſervegthat 
the obſeryations, remarks,andingtes, 
with which they are, accompanied, 
conſtitute their, chief value, and may 
be peruſed with pleaſure and im- 
provement. ian! 
Ihe volume of“ Poems, ſacred 


'T 


M. A.“ contains the elegy to: the 


ton, 


Maton,, noticed in our, laſt year's 
Regiſter, and , feveral other, lyric 
pieces, moſt of., which/polleſs eon- 
liderable merit as pogtical compo- 
ſitions. The author's-verſification 
is correct and eafy, and. his, lan- 
guage animated, or grave, 8 
ing to the nature of his ſubject, 
On the tendency of the whole, to 
impreſs the minds of his. readers 
with moral and religious ſenti- 
ments, we wiſh teybeſtou gur warm 
approbatiou. But furely Mr. Giſ. 


borne, when comparing chriſtian- 


ity. wich the principles of ancient 
philoſophy, does not do juſtice to 
the doctrines of Epicurus or of 


Zeno, in adopting, the yulgar. opi - 


nions concerning their ſyſtems. 


The Poems by J. Hucks, A. M.“ 


conſiſt of odes, ſonnets, deſcriptive 
and miſcellaneous pieces, partly in 
rhyme, and partly in blank verſe. 
In the latter 508385 of poetry, how- 
ever, the author's powers do not 
appear diſplayed. to any eminent 
advantage. But ſeveral of his pieces 

in rhyme are harmonious, pleaſin 
and intereſting, and are honourable 
to the ſentiments and heart of the 
author. To his own. poems Mr. 
Hucks has added two elegies, writ- 
ten with feeling and taſte, and ſome 
tranſlations from Caſimir, by his 
* the reverend William Heald, 

B. | "oh" 
The Epiſtle to a Friend, with 
other Poems, by the Author of the 
Pleaſures of Memory,” like the 
| former 


«? 
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former productions of the ſame 
muſe, are highly-finiſhed and ele- 
gant compoſitrons, in which beau- 
tifal deſeription and delicaty of 
ſentiment are combined; in a man- 
ner that cannot fail to gratify read 
ers of taſte and ſenſibility. The 
deſign of the epiſtle «1s to illuſtrate 
the virtue of true taſte, and to ſneẽ＋ 
how little ſhe requires to ſecure, 

not only the comforts, but even the 

eleganeies of ff. 
„% Malvern, a deſcriptise and 


hiſtorical Poem, by Luke Booker, 


ILL. D.“ is divided into three books. 


In the firſt the author deſeribes the 
beautiful ſcenery of Malvern, and 
* the numerous ſeats of elegance 
which riſe around,“ together with 
the celebrated battles of Tewkeſbury 
and Eveſham, The ſecond book 
is chiefly employed on the build- 
inge; manufactories, &c, of Wor- 
ceſter; In the third book Dr. 


Booker expatiates on the virtues of 


the Malvern ſpring, and of the 
6 breezes from the flowery vales.“ 
The -poetic- abilities which Dr. 
Booker diſplays, are very reſpect- 
able. His verſi fication is correct 
and pleaſing; his deſcriptions fre- 
quently ſtriking and beautiful; and 
the reflections which he has intro- 
duced, well adapted to enforce juſt 
moral ſentiments, or to excite warm 
devotional feelings. 

Mr. Cottle's 4 Malvern Hills, a 
Poem,“ is entitled to conſiderable 
praiſe, whether we reſpect its 
claims to poctidal merit, or the 
uniformly huitiane ànd benevolent? 
ſpirit Which it breathes.” Its ſtyle 
is peculiarly eaſy and harmonious; 
atd the deſetiptive part of it pre- 
ſents us With many glowing and 
ſpirited ges, and beautiful ſimi- 
lick. Buteonfiderdble portion of 
te poem is employed in deſcant- 
i9g-ofr the evils ariſing from , in- 
fufſutß cares unde ſome ſpe-- 

2 


and inculeate uſefu 


cies of manufacture: The ſenti- 
ments and remarks which theſe 
ſubjects oall forth, reflect great 
credit on the author's heart, wh 
appears in urging them to hate 
been influenced by no other mo- 
tives than a deſite of findinga cure, 
by exciting-dormant feelings in the 
minds of the good, and nat by a 
querulous diſpoſition to detect evils 
which cannot be removed.??? 
„ Coombe Ellen, 2 Poem, writs: 
ten in Radnorſhire, Sept. 1798, by 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, A. M.“ 
is highly animated and beautiful in 
the deſcriptive parts, and abounds 
in ſuch meditatious and reflections 
as were properly ſuggeſted to a 
well-informed and ſerious mind, 


by a ſurvey of the romantic ſcenery: 


which the author viſited. Withthe 
correctneſs, elegance, anddelicacyof | 
Mr. Bowles's mufe, our readers are 
ſufficiently acquainted,” It was our 
intention to have inſerted an ex- 
tract from Coombe Ellen among 
our poetical ſelections; but our- 
copy of it was unfortunately mis- 
laid, until that department of our 
volume was completed. 
The volume entitled “ Blank 
Verſe, by Charles Lloyd and Charles 
Lamb,“ contains ſeveral pieces of 
merit; which are diſtinguiſtied by: 
poetical taſte, and 3 athos, 
and con ſola- 
tory principles on minds labouring 
under the preſſure of life's evils- 
Their ſtrain, however, becomes 
tireſome, from its being too uni- 
formly penſive and melancholy; 
and they are by no means free 
from careleſſueſs and inattention, 
in reſpect to phraſeology and ver- 
ſiflca tion? dnnn 
The „ Lyrical- Ballads, with a 
few other Poems, are the producs” 
tions of an author of confiderable' 
talents, written chiefly with a 
view to aſcertain how fat tlie lan 


U3 guage 
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guage: of converſation in the mid: 


die and lower claſſes of ſociety, is 
adapted to the purpoſes of poetical 


pleaſure.“ Many of the ballads are 
diſtinguiſhed by great ſimplicity - 


and tenderneſs, and contain a very 


4 natural delineation. of human 


aſſions, human characters, and 
man incidents.“ With others we 


have been leſs ſatisfied,” conſidering 


them to be unfortunate experi- 


ments, on which genius and labour 


have been miſemployed. Of the 
remaining, pieces ſome are highly 
beatitiful and pleaſing, and preſent 
us with paſſages which entitle the 
author to a very reſpectable rank 
among modern poets. 


Mrs. Moody's Poetic Trifles,” 


as ſhe-modeſtly terms them, conſiſt 
of a variety of elegant effuſions, 
ſome of which have already re- 


ceived the ſanction of public ap- 
probation, and others are for the 


firſt time permitted. to eſcape be- 


yond the circle of her ſocial con- 
nexions. Their general character- 
iſtics are good ſenſe, generoſity and 
delicacy of ſentiment, Lvehgeſs af 
imagination, and harmony of num 
bers. In the cauſe of humanity, 


and of tender feeling towards the 
brute creation, our poeteſs is an 


amiable and commendable enthu- 
ſiaſt RE 


The Crifis, or the Britiſh. 


Muſe: to the Britiſh Minifter, and; 
Nation, by the Author of Indian; 
Antiquities,” is diſtinguiſhed by 
that energy and harmony, of which; 
the author his exhibited ſtrik ing 


- proofs in his former intercourſe 


with the muſes; and is intended to 
rouſe his countrymen to a * ſpirit 
of patriot zeal, and undaunted-for-: 
titude, /in ropelling the threatened 
attack of the French on their „ ſea- 
beat ſſiore. It abonnds in bold 
thoughts, and beautiful, poctical, 
embelliſhments; and is particularly, 


complimentary to the talents and 
virtues, of our prime miniſter. But 
we are unable; to diſcover from 
what, page of the Chriſtian code 
the author borrowed the, morality 
of one part of his addreſs to Bri- 
tons, to animate them to manly 
exertions againſt their foes : im. 
mortal let your rooted, hatred 
burn 5 4/47 in alys/ 

. Mr. Coleridge, in bis 4 Fears in 
Solitude, written in 1798, during, 
the Alarm of an Invaſion,” while 
he is equally patriotic with the laſt 
mentioned author, in ;urging his 
countrymen to unite to repel in- 
vading foes, takes care to remind 
them of that too prevalent degene- 
racy. of manners, and thoſe public 
crimes, / which demand. inſtant re- 
formation, if they would wiſh their 
efforts to prove, ſucceſsful, and 
ſanctioned by the great Ruler of; 
empires. The author's ſentiments 
are ſerious and weighty; and his 
poetry, with the exception of a few. 
negligences and proſaic expreſ . 
ſions, is harmonious, elegant, and 
animated. To his „ Fears in So: 
litude“ Mr. Coleridge has added, 
France an Ode, and. Froſt at 
Midnight.“ In the former he vin - 
dicates, on the principles of . di- 
vineſt liberty,“ his attachment to 
the cauſe of the French when they 
firſt emancipated themſelves from 
the yoke of deſpotiſm, and bis ab- 
horrence of their preſent politics, 
and, particularly, of their conduct 
towards Switzerland, Hig « Froſt 
at Midnight“ exbitits a picture 
that is honourable to our poet's. 
feelin Winken acts 5 Gene. 
. The Progreſs of Satire, an Eſſay; 
in Verſe, is the production of a 
man of taſte and literature, and no 
mean poetic talents, who ſhows! 
« , how.nnbecomiog it ig in itſelf, 
and how: prejudicial to che intereſts; 
of learnidgi to 'Engourage anony- 
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mous ſatires, the authors of which 
being ſecure from all effectual re- 


x L attack indiſcriminately 


moſt reſpectable characters, and 
laugh at every appeal to the laws of 


candour and good nature.“ In the 


latter part of his eſſay, and particu- 
larly in the notes which accompany 
it, the author, has employed his 
powers of ſatire, and literary eri - 
ticiſm, with great ſucceſs, in ex- 
poſing * the ſlovenly and impure 
expreſſions in the verſe, and pe- 
dantry, vanity, and vitulence in the 
proſe” of the Purſuits of Litera- 
ture.“ | 8 7 
“% The Patrons, of Genius, a Sa- 
tirical Poem, with Anecdotes of 
their Dependents, Votaries, and 
Toad-eaters, Part I.“ is intitled to 
very high praiſe, as a poetical and 
literary production. A greater 
quantity of keen and , poliſhed ſa- 
tire we have not ſeen. comprelled 
into, an equal number of pages. 
How far its voice has been “ di- 
rected by truth, and, on that ac- 
count, may induce conſideration, 
and ultimately lead to meaſures of 
ſalutary reformation and national 
utility,“ his readers muſt judge for 
themſelves. We ſhall only add, 
that the author ſets: out with the 


aſſumption, that, in the preſent. 


riod of Engliſh hiſtory, 4all the 
ay which human lere is 
ſuſceptible, are ſheltered under the 
maſks of religion, or law, or patriot- 
iſm, or loyalty;” and that he ex- 
erciſes his ſeverity, with undiſtin- 
guiſhing and unreleuting rigour, on 
men of all parties, and. all pro- 
feſſions. 14 | 
The remaining poetical produc- 
tions of the year 1798, our limits 
obliges us to include in the follow- 
ing liſt: „ Retribution, and other 
Poems, by H, Hughes ;” 4+ Win- 


dermere, a Poem, by Joſeph Bud- 


worth, Eſq.z”; Gxesford Vale, 


and other Poems, by M. Holford ;” 
„A Tribute to the Manes of un- 
fortunate Poets, by John Hunter, 
Eſq.;“ „Poems by the Rev. Gerald 
Fitzgerald, D.D 8. F. T. C. D. &c.;" 
“% Riſing Caſtle, with other Poems, 
by George Goodwin ;” „ Plays 
and Poems, by Miſs Hanhah 
Brand;“ „ The Columbiad, an 
Epic Poem, in twelve Books, by 
the Rev. James L. Moore;" „Ef- 
fuſions of Fancy;“ „ Trifles of 
Helicon, by Charlotte and Sophia 
King;” „ Epiſtle from Lady 
Grange to Edward D——, Efq. 
written during her Confinemeat in 
the Iſland of St. Kildz;'” „Ori- 
gina! Poems, by the Reverend 
enjamin Johnſon ;” 4 Poems 

various Subjects, by Mary Ann 
Chantrell;” . „ Matriculation a 
Poem;“ „The Viſion, a Poem on 
the Union of Ruſſia and Pruſſia 
againſt Poland, with other Pieces, 
& ;“ „ The Wild-huntſman's, 
Chaſe, from the German of Bür- 
ger;” „An Elegy to the Memory 
of the Right honourable Edmund 
Burke, by the Reverend John Chet- 
wood Euſtace;“ « Amuſing Ke- 
creations, or a Collection of Cha 
railes and Riddles on Political Cha- 
racers. and various Subjects by 
Mrs. Pilkington ;*” “ Thalia to Eliza, 
a Poetical Epiſtle from the Comic 
Muſe to the Counteſs of B, in 
which various eminent Dramatic 
and Political Characters are diſ- 
played;“ „The Warning, a Poeti- 
cal Addreſs to Britons ;** „ The 
Hurricane, a | Theofophical and 
Weſtern Eclogue, &c. by William 
Gilbert ;” „ Julia, or Laſt Follies;“ 
« Nilus, an Elegy, occaſioned by 
the Victory of Admiral Nelſon over 
the French Fleet, by Eyles Irwin, 
Eſq.;“ „Ode to Lord Nelſon, on 
his Conqueſt in Egypt, by Har- 
modius;: The Iriſh Boy, a 
Ballad; © Mary, the Oſier Peeler, 

TER oa a fimple 
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a ſimple but true Story, by a 
lady ;” „ The Warning Voice;” 
& Sydney, a Monody, occafioned 
by the Loſs of the Viceroy Packet, 
on her Paſſage from Liverpool to 
Dublin, in the Month*'sf December, 
17973” „A Monody on the Death 
of Mr. John Palmer, the Comedian, 
&c. by T. Harral;“ „ The Vil- 
lain's Death- Bed, or the Times, a 
Poem; „The Patriot, a Poem, by 
a Citizen of the World;” . Elegy 
on a much-loved Niece, with an 
Hymn from the Ethiopie, by Euſe- 
bio;“ „Killarney, a Poem, b 

Joſeph” Atkinſon,” Eſq.;" „ Ele- 


gies, and other ſmall Poems, by 
atilda Betham;“ „ Henry and 
Acaſto, a moral Tale, in three 
Parts, by the Reverend Brian Hill, 
A. M.;“ „Epiſtle in Rhyme, to. 
M. G. Lewis, Eſq: M. P. &c. with 
other: Verſes;F Defence of the 
Stage, a Speech in Verſe, delivered 
in a public Aſſenibly, &c. ;” * The 
Druriad, or Strictures on the prin- 
cipal Performers at Drury Lane. 


Treatre, a Satirical Poem, with 


Notes critical and explanatory;“ 
«© The Golden Mean, a Satire, in 
three Dialogues ;*: „ Satires, &c. 
by Jaques, Part the firſt ;” „“Im. 
partial Strictures on the Poem called 
The Purſuits of Literature,“ and 
ee a Vindication of the 

omance of the Monk ;” „The 
Grove, a Satire;“ “ The Egotiſt, 
or Sacred Scroll,a familiar Dialogue 
between the Author of the Purſuits 


of Literature and Octavius;'“ 


“ The Sphinx's Head broken, a 


Poetical Epiſtle, with Notes, to 


Thomas James M*th**s, Clerk to 
the Qu**n's Tr#*s*r#*r, &c. by 
Andrew dipus, an injured Au- 
thor ;** + the Literary Cenſus, a 
Satirical Poem, with Notes, &c, by 
Thomas Dutton, A. M.;“ „ Eter- 
nity, a Poem, by John Jamieſon, 


P. D.;“ «+ Phthifiologia, a Poem, 


/ 


miſcellaneouſly deſcriptive, and dia 
dactical, in four Parts, &c. bya 
Gentleman in the Suſſex Militia;“ 
& Gebir, a Poem, in ſeven' Books?” 
« Extrafts from the Works of the 
moſt celebrated Italian Poets, with 
Tranflations by admired Engliſh 
Authors ;” „ Effufions of the 
Heart, by Miſs Stockdale ;'* and 
« Tales of the Hoy, interſperſet 
with Song, Ode, and Dialogue, by 
Petter Pingiar, B15" 20 OOO . 
Of the Dramatic publications of 
the year, a conſiderable portion 
canhſts either in entire tranfla- 
tions or alterations of German 
plays; In this number are two 
verſions of “ Don Carlos, a Tra- 
gedy,” from Schiller, one by the 
tranfſators of “ Fieſco,“ the other 
by an anonymous hand; « Stella, 
a Play,” and © Clavidgo, a Tra- 


gedy, in five Acts, from Goethe; 


two verſions of The Stranger, a 
Comedy,“ from Kotzebue, one 
by Mr. George Papendick, and the 
other anonymous; two verfions-of 
% Lover's Vows, or the Child of 
Love,” or“ The Natural Son, xe.“ 
from the laſt- mentioned Author, 
the former by Stephen Porter, and 
the latter by Anne Plumptre; an 
alteration of Lover's Vows, a 


Play, in five Acts, by Mrs. Inch 


bald ; Reconciliation, a Come- 
dy ;' „e Count of Burgundy, 
a Play, trarflated by Anne Phitap- 


tre, „ Adelaide of Wulfingen, a 
Tragedy, tranſlated by Benjamin 
Thompſon, junior,“ each, like 

wife, from Kotzebue; „Natalia 
and Menzikof, or the Conſpiracy" 
againſt Peter the Great, a Tragedy, 
in five Acts zu and “ The Maid of 
Marienburg, a Drama, in five Acts, 
from Kratter; two verſions of 
„ The Inquiſitor, a Play, in five. 
Acts,“ from the German, one by 
the late James Petit Andrews,” and” 
James Pye, Eſqrs. the other anony - 
| ESR mous; 
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mousz and „ Count Benvowſky, 


or the Conſpiracy of Kamtſchatka, 


a Tragi Comedy, in five Acts, 
tranſlated from the German, by the 
Reverend W. Render.“ | 

Among our native productions 
are, „ Arminius, a Tragedy, by 
Arthur Murphy, Eſq.;“ A Series 
of Plays, in which it is attempted to 
delineate the ſtronger Paſſions of 
the Mind, each Paſſion being the 
Subject of a Tragedy and a Co- 
medy * The Caſtle Spectre, a 
Drama, in ſive Acts, by M. G. 
Lewis, Eſq. M. P.;“ „ Cambro- 
Britons, an hiſtorical Play, in three 
Acts, by James Boaden, Eſq;“ 
„The. Myſterious Marriage, or the 
Heirſhip of Roſelva, a Play, in 
three Acts, by Harriet Lee;“ „He's 
much to blame, a Comedy, in five 
Acts ;” (Secrets worth knowing, a 
Comedy, in five Acts, by Thomas 
Morton, Eſq.;“ „The Foreſter, 
or the Royal Seat, a Drama, in 
five Acts, written by John Bayley;“ 
« Falſe and True, à Play, in three 
Acts; „ Reformed in Time, a 
Comic Opera, in two Acts;“ „A 
Day at Rome, a Muſical Entertain- 


ment, in two Acts;“ “ Botheration, 


or a Ten Year's Blunder, a Farce, 
by Walley Chamberlain Oulton;“ 
and * Blue Beard, or Female Cu- 


rioſity, a Dramatic Romance, by 


G. Colman, junior.“ 
In the number of ſuch produc- 


tions of the year as we have re- 


ſerved for our Miſcellaneous lift, 
are ſome ſmall pieces connected 
with the ſubje& of Education, 
deſigned either for elementary 


treatiſes, or to enforce ' uſeful 


knowledge and e ee 
through the medium of intereſting 
narratives, and pleaſing tales, ad- 
apted to the capacities of children. 
We have, indeed; ſeen a large 
ſyſtematic performance announced, 


entitled t Practical Education, by 


Maria Edgeworth, Author of Let - 
ters for literary Ladies, &. and by 
Richard Lovel Edgeworth, F. R. S. 


and M. R. I. A.,“ in 2 volumes, 


quarto. But as we have not met 
with the work fen we muſt con- 
tent ourſelves, for the preſent at 
leaſt, with inſerting its title in our 
annual catalogue. | 
Mrs. Lovechild's “ Infant 
Friend,“ in two parts, conſiſting of 
a ſpelling book, and reading leſſons, 
and her“ Parſing Leſſons for young 
Children, reſolved into their Ele- 
ments, for the aſſiſtance of Parents 
and Teachers,” have been drawn 
up with care and judgment, and 
are well calculated for the purpoſe 
of early inſtruction. * 
The Minor Morals, interſperſed 


with Sketches of familiar Hiſtory, 


hiſtorical Anecdotes; aud original 
Stories, by Charlotte Smith,“ in 2 
vols. conſiſt of dialogues, andnarra« 
tives, in which the principal part 
is ſuſtained by an aunt, who ſu- 
perintends the education of her 
four nieces, and introduces them, 
in a pleaſing manner, to an ac» 
quaintance with ſome important 
branches of uſeful and ornamental 
knowledge. They form va proper 
ſupplement to the authoreſs's 
« Rural Walks,” and “ Rambles 
farther,” noticed in our Regiſters 
for the years 1795 and 1796. 
Mrs. Pilkington's “ Scripture. ' 
Hiſtories, or intereſting Narratives, ' 
extracted from the Old Teſtament, 
for the Inſtruction and Amuſe- 
ment of Louth,“ deſerve, likewiſe, 
to be commended for their uſeful 
tendency, and the happy method 
adapted to render them impreſſive, 
by connecting them with the cir« 
cumſtances of domeſtic life. The 
ſame lady's “ Mirror for the Fe- 
male Sex, &c. deſigued principally 
for the Uſeof Ladies“ Schools“ con- 
ſiſts. of hiſtorical ſelections, from 
ancient 
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ancient and modern authors, of 
eſtabliſned reputation aud cele - 
hrityv. It was publiſbed for the 
purpoſe of introdyoing young la- 


dies, „ without intenſe applica- 


tion, or any ſuperfluous waſte of 
time, to an carly acquaintance) with 
ſuch extraordinary characters in 
their own ſex, as have either adorn- 
eq or diſgraced! che page of bio- 


graphy.“ Aud it is executed in a 


manner that renders it worthy of. 
encouragement in private families, 
as well as ſchools. | „ bas 
The « Youth's Miſcellany, or a 
_ Father's Gift to his Children, con- 
ſiſtiog of original Eſſays, moral and 
literary, Tales, Fables, Reflections, 
&c. intended to promote a Love of 
Virtue and Learning, &c. by the 


Author of the Juvenile Olio, &c.““ 


is a work in which improvement 
and entertainment are bleuded to- 
gether in a lively and pleaſng man- 


ner, well adapted to intereſt the at - 
aäläaare diſcuſſed under the diviſions of 


tention of young readers. | 
The ſame character is applica- 
ble to Inftruttive Rambles in 
London, and the adjacent Villages, 
deſigned: to amuſe. the Mind, and 
improve the Underſtanding of 
Fouth, by Elizabeth Helme,“ in 


2 volumes; to Tales of the Her- 


mitage, written for the Inſtruction 
and. Amuſement of tha riſing Ge- 
neration;” to „ Pity's Gift, a 
Collection of intereſting Tales, to 


excite the Compaſſion of Youth' 
for the Animal Creation,“ ſelected 


by a lady, from the writings of Mr. 
Pratt; to “ Tales of the CoNtages 
or Stories, moral and amuſing, for 
young Perſons, written on the Plan 
of that celebrated work, Les Veil- 
lées du Chateau, by Madame de 


Genlis;” and to“ Familiar. Con- 


verſations for the Uſe of Young 
Children, interſperſed with Stories, 
&c. by their very good friend 


Harriet Mandeville,“ in 2 volumes. 


The Female Ægis, or the Duties 
of Women from Childhood to Old 
Age, and in moſt ſituations of 
Life, exemplified,” contains much 


important and valuable inſtruction, 


which the author has borrowed, 
with great freedom, from Mr. Giſ- 
borne's Enquiry into the Duties of 
the Female Sex, noticed in our 
laſt volume. 7 19019 eee 

The 4 Appeal to the Men of 
Great Britain in behalf of Wo. 
men,” is an ingenious, livehy, and 


well-written defence of the claims 


of the female ſex to be conſidered 
on the ſame faoting as the male, 
with reſpect to authority, intellect, 
and energy of character; of their 
right to the ſame freedom and ad. 
vantages of education; and of the 
neceſſity of their being admitted to 
the exerciſe of that right, for pro- 


moting 'the peace and happineſs of 


both ſexes, and for perfecting the 
human ſpecies. Theſe ſubjects 


« erroneous ideas which men have 
formed, of the character and abili- 
ties of women; hat men would 
have women to be; what women 
are; and what women ought to be.“ 
In each diviſion the reader will 


meet with many juſt obſervations, 


and ſtriking remarks, and will be 
entertained by the authoreſs's man- 
ner as well as matter, whatever may 
be his opinion reſpecting the con- 
cluſiveneſs of her arguments. 
The Eſſay on Humanity to 
Animals, by Thomas Young, A. M.“ 
deſerves to be highly commended, 
for the able perſuaſive manner in 
which the author has coñducted 
his reaſoniog, and for the uſeful 
effects which it is calculated;torpro- 
duce on young and ingenuous 
minds. In executing his work of 
benevolence, Mr. Young has ju- 
diciouſly introduced pleaſing and 


pathetic narratives of facts, illuſtra- 
tive 
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tive af the affection diſplayed by 
animals towards their offspring, 
which add conſiderable weight * 
force to 1 acguments. 
ſthumous works of the 
Ant of a Vindication, of the 
Rights of Woman,” in 4 volumes, 
confiſt of; an unfiniſhed;novel, en- 
titled, “ Tbe Wrongs of Woman, 
or Maria; the chief object of 
which is to a the principles 
on which NM rs. Oodwin acted in 
her connexions with the male ſex, 
and when, attempting to commit. 
ſuicide, in oppoſition to the cant. 
af virtue, and the weak preju- 
dices ot religioniſts; ſimple and 
uſeful leſſons for a child, which are 
alſo printed ſeparately; a_ſeries of, 
letters, addreſſed chiefly to Mr. 
Imlay; and ſome ſmall. miſcella- 
neous, pieces... Mrs. Godwin's let- 
ters, certainly, cantain + tne; ex- 


amples of the language of ſentiment, 


and patbon,”” and cannot be read 
without exciting a painful intereſt, 
in the ſufterings which embittered; 
her life. But, thoſe very letters will 
enable the ſerious, refleRing reader 
to trace the greater part of. her ſuf- 
ferings to their legitimate ſources: 
the principles which ſhe hiad adopt - 
ed, and the imprudence of her con- 
duct. „And. he. will not be led by 
them greatly to admire the delicacy 
of the editor, in permitting ſome 
paſſages, which, they .contain to be 


laid before the public. 


The treatiſe, entitled Emigra- 
tion, to America, candidhy conſi- 
dered,.ina Series of Letters, from a 

S reſident there, to his. 
1 in England,“ contains much 

fu informatipn, which merits 
the ſerious notice gf, thoſe Engliſh- 
men who deliperate about e Exc er 
ing their, native county 
trans atliggtig tettlement. It, Vide! 
weight to the concarreptopinion of 
the moſt iqtelljgent jpavgllers.,. that, 
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in the new. world, the more uſe- 
ful a man is, the more likely, he i is 
to get forward, and the farther he 
is removed. by bis occiipation. from 
aſſiſting his neighbours in the com- 
modities and neceſſaries of life, the 
leſs likely he is to ſucceed,” The 
pictures hich thę author has drawn 
of American manners, and of the 
American character, are very far 
from being favourable, We hope, 
and truſt, that perſonal diſappoint- 
ment, and the miſrepreſentations 
of others to whom he applied for 
information, have *. $95} to 
give a tincture to his colouring. 

Of the contents of the following 
amuſing publication, which is not 
ill conducted, our readers will be 
able to form a ſufficient idea from 
its title. The Spirit of the public 
Journals for 1797, being an impar- 
tial Selection of the moſt exquiſite 
Eſſays and Jeux; d'efprit, | princi- 
Nase Proſe, that appeared. in the, 

ewspapers, and other Publications, 
with explanatory Notes, and Anec- 
dotes of many of the Perſons allud- 
ed.to, To be continued annually,”, 


The 4 Copies of orig inal Letters, 
recently written by a Perſon in 


Paris, to Dr. Prieſtley, in America, 
taken on board of à neutral veſſel,”* 
contain the Pariſian. news, and poli- 
tical ſpeculations at the; time hen 
the author wrote, and expreſs his, 
hopes of a revolution tak ing ꝓtace in 
this country. On the reveries of, 


this quidnunc, the editor has pubs . 


liſhed a, moſt laborious comment 
in which, by a ſpecies ot: logic, 
equally hoodurable, to hig under: 
ſtandings as the igtention of it is. 
to his heart, , be attributes to Dr. 
Prieliley the ſame, ſentiments and 
hopes which | the language of his 
igtended , orreſpondent diſcover.- 


la the arts of malignant infinuation; 
f and foul abuie, out commentator; 


appears lo be no mean eteien, 1? 
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As far as we are warranted by 
internal evidence, we are led to 
aſcribe "tv the ſame editor the 
preface and notes accompanying 
« Copies of original Letters fro. 

the Army of General Bonaparte, 
in Egypt, intercepted by the Fleet 
under the Command of Admiral 


Nelſon, with an 'EnglifhTranfla- 
tion.“ The letters themfelves, 


however,” are very intereſting; as 
conveying the remarks, obſerva-' 
tions, and ſentiments of a'number 
of individuals engaged in the moſt 
extraordinary expedition of modern 
times, and with which has been 
connected one of the moſt brilliant 
events iß the hiſtory of the Britiſli 
navy. But they will not impart to 
the reader any information with 
reſpe& to the real ultimate objects 
of the French general. The edi- 
tor's attempt to teſolve the motive 
of the Egyptian invaſion, into a 
deſire of the directory to get rid of 
40,000 of the beſt ſoldiers belong- 
ing to the republic, and ſeveral of 
her ableſt generals, merely becauſe 
they had no money to enable them 
to fulfil their promiſe of a free gift 
to the troops, at the concluſion of 
a general peace, appears to us to 
be highly abfurds en e 
The following liſt compriſes the” 
Novels and Romances of the year; 
of which the firſt ſeven articles are 
ſtated to be ſuperior; in point of 
execution, to the vaſt maſs: The 
Voung Philoſopher, by Charlotte 


albini, a Novel, in 2 vols,” „ Ed. 


mund Oliver, hy Charles Lloyd, in 
2 vols;“ The Life and Opinions 
of Sebaldus Nothanker, from the 

German of Nicolai, by Thomas 
Dutton, M. A. vols. II and III.; 
„% The Mountain Oottager; ör! 


Wonders'wpon Wonders, from the 


German of C. H. Spiels: e 
Rector's Sea, by Anne Plumptve; 
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in z vols;” „George Barnwell 

Novel, by T. S. Surr, in 3 vols 3 
«.'The-Step*Mother, a Domeſtic' 

Tale, from real Life, by a Lady, in 

2 vols;“ * Rofalind de Tracey, 
by Elizabeth Sophia Tomlins, in 

85815 * σ Octavia, by Anna Maria 

orter, in 3 vols;“ „ Geraldina, a 

Novel, founded on à recent Event, 
in 2 vols;” „ Hagan Viciſſitudes, 
or Travels into unexplored. Re. 

gions, in 2 vols;“ “ Anguſta, 4 
Novel, in French, in 3 vols;:“ 
„ Henry Willoughby, in 2 vols;“ 
„ Statira, or the Mother; Der- 
went Priory, or Memoirs of an 
Orphan, in a Series of Letters, in 

2 Vols" « The Caſtll on the Rock, 
or Memoirs of the Elderland Fa- 
mily, in 3 vos,“ by the author of 
the laſt mentioned article; „ Ianthe, 

or the Flower of "Carnarvon, by 
Emily Clarke; Granddaughter of 
the late Colonel Frederic, Son of 
Theodore, King of Corfica, in 2 
vols z 4 $adaſki, or the Wandering 
Pefitent, by Thomas Bellamy, in 
2 vols;“ e Ellinor, or the World 
as it is] by Mary Ann Hanway, in 
4 vols" ι Waldorf, or the Dangers 

of Philoſophy, by Sophia King, in 
2 vols;“ „ eee Bell, a 
German Story, founded on Inei- 
dents in real Life, in 3 vols: “ The 


Siciſian, by the Author of the My- 


ſterious Wife, in 4 vols ze Ahec-' 
dotes of two well known Families, 
&c. written by a Deſcendant, aud 
prepared for the Preſs by Mrs. 
Purſons, iti 3 volsz* 405 beopta, 
or Memoirs of à Greck Slave, in 
2 volsp ' Caroline, by 4 Lady, in 
3 vols" Calaf, a Perfian Täle, 
in 2 vols;“ „ Puſſeldorf, or the 
Fratricide, a Romance, by RAhna 
Marſd Mackenzie: 3 vols zu dt. 
Julie, 6 Memolrs of à Father, 
fronf the German öf Auguſtus la 


Fonta igen A vf „ The Caſtle 


of Beeftbm“ f Ratidolf  Barl: of 


Cheſter, 


* 


* 
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ranean Cavern, by the Author of 

+ Yor 75 Delia and Roſina, in 8 

Novel, in 3 ;.-4 The Fower, „ The Stranger; or Hlewellyn Fa- 
Neid of Let | 


Cheſter, an Hiſtorical Romance, 
in 2 vols;” „ The Libertines, a 


or the Roman 
3 vols;” „“ Gomez and Eleenora, 
tranſlated from a Spaniſh Manu- 


ſcript, in 2 vols;“ „ Nanman Bun- 


ditti, or the Fortreſs of Conſtanz, 
a Tale, in 2 vols;” „ Invaſion, or 


what might have been, Tir Zvols;“ 


« The Vagabond, by George Wal- 
ker, in 2 vols;” „ Confeſſions of a 
Beauty, in 2 vols;“ 4 N of 

Novel, by 


1h 3 vols 2! „% Henry de Beauvais, 
2 Novel in 2 vols ;'* “ Laura, 


or the Orphan, by Anne Bur- 

ton, in 2 vols; „The Subter- 
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uthyne, in mily, a Cambrian Tale, in a vols;“ 


« A Tale of Roſamond Gray and 
old blind Margaret, by Charles 
Lamb;“ & Ella, or He's always in 
the Way, by Maria Hunter, in 2 
vols ;. “ Ildegerte, Queen of Nor- 


way, in 2 vols;” „ Godfrey de 


Haſtings, a Romance, in 3 vols;“ 
„Melbourne, a Novel, in 3 vols;“ 
% Solem Injunctions "by. gnes 
Muſgrave, in 4 vols;” „ The 
Caſtle of St. Donats, of Hiſtory of 
7 in 3 vols;“ and « The 

ock, or Alfred and Anffa, a Scot- 
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tions in Foreign Literature 
commences, as uſual, with the feu 
articles publiſned in the Ruſſian 
dominions, of which we have re- 
ceived àny information. In this 
number Mr. Herder's bois: are 
ſtill entitled to precedence. That 


gentleman has publiſhed, at Riga, 


the gth and 1oth volumes, or parts, 


of his + Letters to promote Hu- 


maniſation.” The contents of 
theſe volumes, like thoſe of the pre- 
ceding, are miſcellaneous, in proſe 
and verſe, and invite attention by 
the intereſting nature of their ſub- 
jects. Under the following heads, 
the author's exertions are moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhable in proſe: National 
Character, particularly the German 
and French ; the reciprocal Influ- 


ence. of Nations; the Spirit of. 


Hiſtory, and the Merits of Chriſti- 
anity as an humaniſing Religion. 
In verſe, the moſt ſtriking of his pie- 
ces are entitled Negro-Idyls, and de- 
ſeribe, in a truly affecting manner, 
the miſeries occaſioned by the 
ſlave trade, both in Africa and 
America. — At Peterſburg, M. F. E. 
Schrader has publiſhed the 2d 
volume of «+ Dr. J Reinegg's ge- 
neral hiſtorical and tepographical 


Deſcription of Caucaſus, compil- 


ed from his poſthumous papers.” 
This work, like a voyage to un- 
known regions, undertaken and de- 
ſcribed by a perſon of eminent ta- 
lents, and iadefatigable in his in- 
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much information and EM 
ment to the reader. At Riga, 


M. H. Storch has publiſhed, in 


2 volumes, a View of Peters- 


burgh,“ which will prove un. 


ing to readers in general, and 
ticularly ſerviceable to thoſe — 
may be induced by buſineſs. or cu- 
rioſity to viſit that metropolis. It 
contains a — 9 — and E 
account of the public inſtitutions 


and public buildin ngs in that cit ty 0 


of the manners and cuſtoms of 

inhabitants; of the literature, arts, 
and ſciences, of Ruſſia; and is en- 
livened with occaſional poetical 
tranſlations, and amuſing anecdotes, 
At Peterſburg, M. J. C. Elinrich 
has publiſhed a treatiſe on „ the 
origin, progreſs, and preſent ſtate 
of the Ruſſian hunting muſic,“ 
which is an object of ſome curioſity. 
This ſpecies of muſic was invented 
by J. A. Mareſch, maſter of the 


imperial chapel, who died in 1794, 


and is performed entirely on horns, 
„ ſome long and ſtraight, others 
more or leſs ſhort, and a little 
curved, but all of the ſame tone.“ 
It is ſpoken of by the author, as 
enchanting, not only to thoſe « ho 
are nat exquiſitely muſical, but to 
connoiſſeurs; and carried to fuch 
a degree of perfection, « that the 
quartettos and quintettos of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Pleyel, may be per- 


formed with it, and the concertos 


of Giarnovichi executed even to the 
ſhake, 
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ſhake, with'admirable preciſion and 
celerity.“ — At Riga, a' pleaſing: 
anonymous work” lids appeared, en- 
titled ««:Lyucumon; or Accounts of 
extraordinary Men in Phyſical and 
Moral Reſpects, with a View of 
the Wonders of Nature and Art in 
the Hiſtory of Countries and Na- 
tions, caleulated for Inſtruction 
and Entertainment,” by the peruſal 
of which young perſons* may be 
gradually allured to the ftudy of 
more important publications in 
hiſtory aud ſcience - At the ſame 
place has been publiſhed a novel, 
conſiſting of love tales, and 


wonderful narratives, and entitled 


« The, Savoyard Family.“ 
When we come to Swediſh Li- 
teratare, we have to announce the 
publication of the“ New Trans- 
actions of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, for 1797, parts I—III. 
In this volume, among other ſeien- 
tific and economical articles, - we 
have 'a continuation of Dr. Me- 
landerhielm's intereſting hiſtory of 
fcience; a geometrical eſſay on the 
motion of ſuch bodies as are moved 
to or from a given point, in the 


inverſe duplicate ratio of their di- 
ſtance from ſuch a point, by J. 


Svanberg; curious experiments, 
by F. A. Gadd, with the pietra 
fangaia, a foſſil, which if kept in 
a cellar, and wetted with water, 
produces a number of edible muſh- 
rooms; and a memoir, containing 
a ſatisfactory inveſtigation of the 
method practiſed by the ancients, 
to impart a great degree of hard- 
neſs to their copper weapons, by 
P. J. Hielm.— At Upſal, counſel- 
lor Guſtavus. Paykull has publiſhed 
« Fauna Suecica Inſecta,“ vol. I. 
This volume extends in its alpha- 
betical arrangement as far as He- 
terocerus, and contains the firſt aud 


ſmaller half of the Scarat ei, ac- 


cording to the method of Fabricius ; 


with new ſpecies and genera, and 
ſome corrections of! Fabricius's: 
deſcriptions. © M. Paykull's qua- 
lifications for ſuch an undertaking 
are ſufficiently known to all who 
are iutimately converſant in ento- 
mology. At Stockholm, profeſſor 
Sparrman has publiſhed the iſt 
volume of a periodical work, which 
the author's well known abilities 
and judgment cannot fail of ren- 


dering an acceptable preſent, uot 


only-to profeſſional and ſcientiſic 
men, but to readers in general. It 
is entitled, „Select, generally uſe- 
ful, and, for the moſt part, new 
Effaxs and Collections in Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Chemiſtry, Natural Phi- 
loſophy, Rural Economy, Com- 
merce, and Trade, together with 
Extracts of intereſting Matters in 
Natural Hiſtory, Books of Geogra- 
hy, and Travels, &c.” —At Lund, 
N. H. Sjöborg has publiſhed a 
learned and well-executed'** Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Swe- 
diſt} Antiquities,” illuſtrated with 
plates; and at the ſame place an 


anonymous author has publiſhed an 
Jutroduction to a more intimate 


Acquaintance with Swedeſh Coins 
and Medals, from the earlieſt Times 
to the End of the Reign of King 


.Haokan Magnuſſon,” which pro- 
miſes, when complete, to be the 


moſt full and accurate work on-the 
ſubject that has ever appeared. 


The above ſhort liſt compriſes the 


whole of the publications in Swed- 


iſh literature, of which we have | 


ſeen any account. 
The articles corcerning which 


we have been enabled to obtain the 


leaſt information, in Daniſh litera- 
ture, are ſtill fewer in number than 
thoſe which were inſerted in our 
laſt year's ſcanty catalogue,” Of 
M. Chriſtiani's „ Eſſays for the 
Improvement of Mankind,” the 
firſt -part of a ſecond volume has 
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made its appearance at Copenha- 
gen. This part conſiſts of a valua- 
ble and intereſting eſſay on the 
liberty of the preſs, and the laws 
reſpecting it in Denmark ; from 
which it appears, that the greater, 
freedom enjoyed, at leaft formerly, 


in that kingdom than in moſt other 
countries of Europe, aroſe more 
from the connivance of the execu- 


tive power, than from the actual 
ſtate of the laws, And ve ſuſpect, 


that at the preſent period, the Daniſh - 


literati are ſufficiently able to ap- 
preciate the value of that liberty 
which depends upon conniyance.— 
At the ſame place, Dr. J. Clem. 
Tode, profeſſor of phy fic, has pub- 
liſhed “ the Materia Medica of 
the mineral Kingdom, compriſing: 
- crude, prepared, and compound 
Medicines,” vol. I. This work 

e foreigu journaliſts ſtate to poſ- 

ſs the merit of fulneſs and order, 
and to be enriched with many im- 
portant remarks, and uſeful practi- 
cal obſervatoins. — At the ſame 
place hath appeared 
Danicæ Iconum Faſciculus, viceſi- 
mus.“ This grand work has been- 
in a progreſſive ſtate of publication 
fince the year 1761, and conſiſts 
of admirably executed engravings, 
in folio, .accompanied- with brief 
defcriptions of the different plants 
repreſented. | | 
The firſt publications which call 
for attention among the productions 
in Dutch literature, are profeſſor 
Van Hamelſveld's -+ Tranſlation of 
the Apocryphal Books, from the 
Greek,” vol. I.; and his, Short 
Remarks on the Apocryphal Books 
forthe Unlearned;” vol. I. The 
former publication is faid to con- 
tain an accurate and excellent ver- 
Gon'of the uncanonical books, ac- 
companied with numerous learned 
and valuable notes; and of the 


latter the foreign reviewers are not 


—Y 
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ſparing in commendation. - We ate 
rather ſurpriſed,” however, at the 
ſuggeſtion Which they convey, that 
the author had not made himfelf ac- 
quainted with Eichhorn's exegeti- 
cal and eritical labours.— At Haar- 
lem, Teyler's Theological Society has 
publiſhed the ſixteenth / volume of 
Prize Diſſertations relative to na- 
tural and revealed Religion.“ The 
laſt volume of theſe valuable papers 
which fell under our notice was the 
thirteenth, introduced ingthis de- 
partment of our Regiſter for the 
year 1793. Of the intermediate 
volumes between that and the pre- 
ſent, we have not ſeen anyl account, 
With reſpect to the volume before 
us, it contains two diſſertations on 
the queſtion “ whether it can be 
ſatisfactorily proved, that man may 


at all times, with the aſſiſtance of 


his own, underſtanding, and with 


his own. reaſoning only, without 


the aid of any actual or immediate 


divine revelation, obtain a proper 


knowledge of God, and of the di- 
vine attributes?“ In both diſſerta- 
tions, which are the reſult of con- 
ſiderable abilities and ingenuity, 
the queſtion is anſwered in the ne- 
gative. The author of the former 
is M. J. Brouwer, miniſter of the 
baptiſt church at Leuwarden; and 
of the latter, M. Bruin, miniſter of 
the baptiſt church at Waſtaan.— 
At Amſterdam, and at the Hague, 
have appeared Memoirs of tbe 
Society for defending Chriſtianity, 
at the Hague, for the | Year 1795,” . 
which we have barely ſeen an- 
nounced, without any mention of 
the merits of the different pieces of 
which it is compoſed. Our readers 
will recollect, that this ſociety was 
eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of de- 
fending the ortnodax doctrines of 
the reformed church, againſt the 
attacks -· of heretics. From their ad- 
vertiſement we learn, that the meme 

rs 
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bers. have not been inactive in the 
field of polemics; for it informs 
us, that the public are ſoon tb re- 
ceive two other volumes of their 
prize diſſertations, for the years 
1796 and 1797.—At the Hague, 
Dr. Heilbron has publiſhed “ An 
Addreſs and Scheme for improving 
Phyſic and Surgery in Holland, 
preſented to the National Aſſembly 
April 26, 1796.“ One part of the 
author's ſcheme was the erection of 


a ſupreme. medical college for the- 


republic, which was rejected. To 
his addreſs, as it now appears, he 
has added arguments, controverting 
the objections to that part of his 
plan, and ſome extracts from Hufe. 


land's Journal reſpecting the eſta- 


bliſnment at Jena, and others from 
the book publiſhed by the com- 
mittee of inſtruction at Paris.-At 
Amſterdan, M. J. Wagenaar has 
publiſhed the XIXth and XXth 
volumes of his « Hiſtory of the 
now united Netherlands, particu- 
larly of Holland,” illuſtrated with 
pe and charts. Theſe volumes 

ring down the hiſtory to the year 


1751, and are to be followed by a 


ſupplement, correcting former ſtate- 
ments, and accompanied with an 
index to the whole, At the ſame 
place M. Rhynvic Feith has pub- 
liſhed two volumes of *. Odes, and 
other Poems,” which are ſaid to 
poſſeſs a conſiderable degree of 
merit, ſuch as will ſecure to the 
author the continuance of that 
public favour, which he formerly 
acquired-by ſome dramatic pieces. 


In our imperfect liſt of the mul- 
titudinous productions of the Ger- 
man preſs, we ſhall introduce the 
articles under the head of Biblical 
Literature and Theology, with the 
following work publiſhed at Halle: 
« Novum Teftamentum, Grace. 
Recognavit atque inſiguioris Lec- 

1798. | E 


maries. 


tionum varietatis et Argumento- 
rum Notationes ſubjunxit, Ge, 
Chriſtian. Knappius,” Concerning 
this work the foreign reviewers in- 
form us, the it contains not onl 
thoſe readings which Grieſbach 
conſidered to be of undoubted au- 
thority, but ſome others which the 
editor regards as ſuch ; that he has 
divided his own probable readi 

into two claſſes, with marks tt 
diſtinguiſh them from the other 
various readings, and the addi- 
tional one of u ſtar to ſuch as he 
judges to be moſt probable; that 
the editor has paid great attention 
to typographical and grammatical 
accuracy, to the accents, and to 
the punctuation, whichdiffers from 
that of Leuſden in more than three 
hundred places; and that he has 
added to the text many uſeful ſum: 
This edition of the New 
Teſtament is in ſmall oftavo,—At 
Leipfic, M. J. C. H. Nachtigal 
has publiſhed “ the Pſalms or 
Songs of David and his Contempo- 
raries, arranged in Chronological 
Order, and laced in anew Light,” 
volume I. This new light is the 
character of a drama, entitled 
Zion, in which the author has 


| 2 ſuch pſalms or ſongs as he 


s ſelected, in an intereſting and 
pleaſing manner, while he has de- 
ſended the. method which he has 
adopted in au ingenious and learn- 
ed prefatory diſquiſition. The 
= mg time of the drama is, 
when David brought the ark in 
grand proceſſion from the houſe 
of Obed-edom to the tabernacle 
pitched for,it in Zion; and the 
ſongs are thrown into the follow- 
ing divifions : ſuch as were ſung at 
the foot of the mount upon. which 
Zion ſtood; in 'afcending the 
mountain; on the ſummit of the 
mountain; before the gate of Zion; 
on entering into Zion z on enter» 
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ous explanation. To ſuch. 
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ing the- outward court of the ta- 


bernacle of the congreyation ; on 
reſting the ark of the covenant; 
and after the ark of the covenant 
had been depoſited im its place. — 


At Tubingen, profeſſor Gaab has 


Publiſhed “ Contributions towards 
an Explanation of the Song of So- 
lomon, the Book of Eccleſiaſtes, 


and the Lamentations,” which will 


ſu biblical ſcholars with many 
lug op remarks and uſeful hints. 
The adthor agrees in opinion with 
the moſt reſpectable of modern 
commentators, that the Canticles 


conſiſt of ſmall poems, entirely un- 


connected with, and independent 


on each other. Commentatio de 
Antiquo Documento quod extat 


Gen. li, et iii,” is the title of a 


learned and curious diſſertation on 


a part of the Moſaic records, by 


Dr. David Julius Pott, proſeſſor 
of theology, and publiſhed at 
Helmſtadt. Part of the ſecond, 
and the whole of the. third 
chapter of Geneſis, the author, 
with Eichhorn, and many other 
commentators, conſiders ta be a 
pure mythical philoſophema, of 
which he has given a very _—_ 

crip- 
ture critics as conſider the literal 


and generally received ſenſe of that 


portion of Geneſis to be utterly in- 
admiſſible, the peruſal of this com- 
mentary will afford much pleaſure. 
— At Halle, Dr. Grieſbach has 


publiſhed a new and greatly im- 


roved edition of his “ Synopſis 
—— Matthæi, Marci, Lu- 
cx, & c.“ of which the firſt impreſ- 
ſioi appeared ſo long ago as the 
year 1774. In its preſent form 
conſiderable alterations will be 
found to have taken place with re- 
ſpect to the diviſion and numera- 
tion of the ſections; and it con- 
tains, beſides, excerptions of thoſe 
paſſages from St. John's Goſpel, 
which relate to the ſufferings and 


reſurrection of Jeſus, and a ſelee- 
tion of the moſt important various 
r: adings from the author's laſt edi. 
tion wf the Goſpels, noticed in our 
Regiſter for 1796. —At the ſame 
place, the ſame learned author has 


publiſhed the commencement of a 
new work, to which his eſtabliſhed 


celebrity in the annals of philo- 
logy will ſecure a favourable re- 
ception. Its title is “( Commen. 
tarius Criticus in Textum Græcum 
Novi Teſtamenti. Particula I.“ 
The — 2 volume comprehends 
the firſt twenty chapters of St. 
Matthew's Goſpel.— At Leipſic, a 
valuable and intereſting work has 
been publiſhed, in 5 vols. confiſting 
of theological diſſertations, critics 
eſſays, diſcourſes ex cathedra, &c, 
by various authors, and under the 
care of very reſpectable lite 
characters. Its contents have been 
judiciouſly ſelected from numerous 
pieces, publiſhed ſeparately, at dif- 
ferent times, and now firſt collect- 
ed for prefervation under the title 
of „ Commentationes editæ a 
Johanne Caſparo Velthuſen, Eccle- 
fiis ſacrisque ducat. Brem. et Verd. 
Præfecto, Chriſtiano Theoph. 
Kuinoel, Prof. Lipſ. et Geo. 
Alex. Ruperti, Gym. Stadenſis 
Rectore.“ —At Gottingen, profeſſor 
E. F. C. Roſenmüller has publifhed 
the firſt volume of a very laborious, 


and at the fame time very uſeful 


work, entitled “ A conciſe Hiſtory 
of Biblical and exegetical Criti- 
ciſm.” His object in this under- 
taking is, to point out all works 


belonging to biblical literature, that 


are deſerving of notice; to give a 
concentrated view of the contents 
of each; to ſhow ho far the au- 
thors have fulfilled the deſign they 
propoſed to themſelves; and to 
enable his readers to form an idea 
of what is peculiar to each author's 
productions, and of the- advantages 
that may be derived from the 

1 peruſal 
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peryfal of them. We are ſorry 
h 


at our limits will not permit us 
to enter into a more detailed ac- 
count of this performance, which 
the extenſive. learning, judgment, 
and accuracy of the author; muſt 
render highly valuable to biblical 
ſtudents. -At Gotha has appeared 
the third volume of A Biblical 
Encyclopedia, adapted to the pre- 
ſent Times, by a Society of learned 
Men,” containing a vaſt variety of 
articles, critical, grammatical, my- 
thological, hiſtorical, biographical, 
archeological, & c. &c. which have 


, 


ſecured to the authors no ſmall re- 


3 on the continent, — At 
eipſic, an anonymous author has 


publiſhed a work entitled “ The 


Critique of the Chriſtian Religion, 


or the oy poſſible Point of View 
in which Revelation cati be con- 
fidered,” The object of the au- 
thor, who is certainly an ingenious, 
if he may not be thought a ſatis- 
factory reaſoner, is to proves e that 


there is a pure original idea of re- 


velation in the human mind; that 
there is a pure original claim of man 
to the exiſtence of a revelation; 
and that there is a pure original be- 
lief of revelation which precedes 


that claim.“ — At the ſame place, 


M. J. G. Herder has publiſhed two 
works, in the ſame ſpirit and of 
the ſame tendency with his theolo- 


gical treatiſes publiſhed at Riga, 


and noticed in our laſt volume. 
The firſt is entitled “ On the Spirit 
of Chriſtianity, with fome. Treas 
tiſes on Subjects relating to it;“ 
the ſecond, “ On Religion, Doc- 
trines, and Titles,” heſe works 
are deſervedly popular in Germany, 
ſince they are admirably calculated 


.. to repreſs a dogmatical diſputatious 


ſpirit; to lead men to diſcriminate 
between the ſimple and eſſential 
principles of religion, and thoſe 
opinions which keep them at vari- 


ance with each other, and are ſub- 
ſtituted by bigots of all parties in 


the room of religion itſelf; and to 
inculcate that faith which leads to 


virtuous practice, and that love 


which is the fulfilling of the law. 


To this department, likewiſe, be- 
long the following works, the names 
of which we have ſeen announced, 
but without any notice of their re- 
ſpective places of publication: 
Letters addreſſed 
feſſors of the Chriſtian Religion, 
by Dr. A. H. Niemeyer;“ « The 
Chriſtian Profeſſor of Religion, in 
his moral Exiſtence and Actions, 
by F. H. C. Schwarz,” vol. I. 

Inſtructions, together with Queſ- 
tions directed to Children, adapted 
to the whole Year, by J. Lauber, 
D. D.“ vol. I.; „ Sermons by 
G. W. C. Starke;” „ Sermons on 
the Epiſtles of the Sundays and 
Holidays of the whole Lear, by 
V. C. Veillodter;” and“ Sermons 


delivered on ſome Sundays and 


o the Pro- 


Holidays of the Year, chiefly on the 


Text of the correſponding Goſpels, 
by a Roman-catholic Curate.” 
Among the articles in German 
literature belonging to Philoſophy 
and Ethies, we find a ſecond vo- 
lume of „Elements of the Hiſto- 
ry of Philoſophy, by J. Gottleib 
Buble,” publiſhed at . 
This part of a learned and valua- 
ble work, the reſult of much read - 


ing and judicious inveſtigation, 


compriſes the Platonic ſyſtem, and 


the theoretic part of that of Ariſto« 


tle. It contains, likewiſe,a well writs 


ten account of the lives of their 


founders, with important critical uo- 
tices reſpecting their works, com- 
mentators, and other writings to 
which they have given occaſion.— 
At Frankfort, the learned and cele- 
rated Dr. Weiſhaupt has publiſhed 
a comprehetiſive and ingenious me - 
taphyſical _ in three —_ 
* 
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in which, with great ability and 
addreſs, he attacks the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Kantian phi- 
lofophy. The firſt volume is en- 
titled ** on Truth and moral Per- 
fetion;” the ſecond, on the Doc- 
trines of the Motives and Cauſes of. 
all Things;“ and the third, “ on 
Purpoſes, or final Cauſes.” — At 
| Leipfic, Mr. Solomon Maimon, 
another opponent of the new phi- 
loſophy, but of inferior abilities to 
Dr. Weiſbaupt, has 'publiſhed bis 
remarks upon it, under, the title of 
„ Critical Inveſtigations of the. 
human Mind, or the higher Powers 
of Knowledge and Volition.” — At 
Zullichau, M. J. Chriſt, Greiling 


has publiſhed, “ Eſſays on Subjects 


of Practical Phil8fophy, written 


with a view to familiarife the Mind 


to the Ideas of Kant.“ This work 
is intended to give ſome notion of 


Kant's ſyſtem to thoſe, *whoſe other 


ſtudies will not allow, them ſuffi- 
cient leiſure to examine it with that 


deliberation | neceſſary to make 


themſelves waſters of it, as law- 


yers, phyſicians, and divines ;” and 
is certainly entitled to higher” com- 


mendation, with reſpect both to 
preciſion and perſpicuity, than the 
greater number of treatiſes which 
have been ſent into the world, with 
the ſame pretenſions.— At Leipfc, 
M. G. C. Müller has publiſhed © a 
Sketch of a Philoſophical Doctrine 


of L Religion,” 'which merits the 
raiſe of acuteneſs and liberality, 


in elucidating the poſhbility of eſta- 
bliſhing ſuch a doctrine, and the, 
advantages which would ariſe from 
the univerſal adoption of it.— At 


ſophical work, entitled „ Doki. 
mion; or a practical Eſſay on the 


real Relations ſubfiſting between 


the Living and. the Spirits of the 


Departed.“ This treatiſe is well 


calculated to ſupport the dominion 
of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition in 
weak and feeble minds. It is tobe 
lamented that the author's reſpect- 
able talents ſhould have. been de- 
voted to the ſervice of ſuch a cauſe. 
At Hamburgh, M. F. C. Bockels 
has publiſhed di New Fragments for 
enriching the Science, of Man in 
eneral,' and the experiment: 
Knowled of Mind in particular, 


. 


a. Book for the Learued and Un- 


, learned ;” which will be found to 


ſupply tome facts deſerving of at- 
tention in the ſtudy. of, pſychology. 
—At Leipfic; M. C. Is Bauer has, 
ubliſhed * Philoſophical Eſſays on 
ubjects of Education and Morals;“ 
in Which important and ufſefu 
truths ate eſtabliſhed aud illuſ- 
trated with great clearneſs of ideas, 
and energy of argumentation. The. 
mode of educatich which the au- 
thor prefers, is one combining to- 
gether the advantages both of 'the, 
public and private Tyſtems. 
At the bead of ſuch German pro- 
ductions as belong to Juriſpru-. 
dence, Government, and Political 
Economy, we have to announce a 
tranſſation, from the Greek of 
« Ariſtotle's Politics and Frag- 


ments, by J. G. Schloſſer, Part I, 


publiſned at Koniggburg. This, 


work, conſidered as a verſion, is 


executed in a very reſpectable man- 


ner; ind it is accompanied with 
prolegomena, and wg Bn en- 


title the author to the character of 
a well. informed and judicious cri- 
tic. In his politics, Mr, Schloſſer 


is a decided enemy to all antimo- 
| narchical ſyſtems, and in his philo- 
Hanover, M. G. E. W. Dedekind 
has publiſhed a theologico philo - 


ſophy to the principles of the Kan- 


- 


tean ſchool. — We bave alſo ſeen 
announced, . with much commen- 


dation of the author for bis acute- 
neſs, and the originality of bis 
ideas, „an Elementary View of the 
Metaphyſics of Law, or poſitive 
n 2 a GIVE Legiſlation; ' 
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Legiflation, zn Eſfay on the firſt 


Principles of ihe Law .of Nature, 
Millin 


by G. S. A. * but without 
any information ref] pecting the place 
of its publication. — At Gieſen, Dr 
C. Grolman has publiſhed ( the 
Principles of Criminal Juriſpru- 
dence, with a 1 ſtematic Expoſi- 
tion of the Criminal Law of Ger- 
many.“ This work the forgiga 
journals ſtate to be executed in a 
perſpicuous and philoſophical man- 
ner, that evinces the author to poſ- 
ſeſs ſuperior talents.— At Herborn, 
and Hadamar, the laſt- mentioned 
ingenious author has publiſhed vol. 
I, part I, of an uſeful work, in- 
tended ta be continued half-yearly, 
and entitled © Library of Penal Ju- 
riſprudence and Legiſlation,” . Eſ- 
ſays on penal law, reviews of books 
on the ſubject, and miſceilanies, 
conſiſting of ordinances, queſtions, 
_ anecdotes, & c. are to be compriſ 

in this periodical pub ication.—In 
juriſprudence, likewiſe, profeſſor 
Schmalz, whoſe character as a wri- 
ter on ſubjects of law ſtands high 
in Germany, has publiſhed, at Ko- 
nigsburg, treatiſes © on the Pure 
Law of Nature; „ The Natural 
Law of States:“ « 'The Natural Law 
of Families;” and & the Natural Ec- 
clefiaſtical Law,” —M, H. Stephani, 
alſo, in his + Outlines of Juriſpru- 
dence, or what is properly called 
the Law of Nature,” in his“ Out- 
lines of the Law of Society,” and 
in his “ Remarks on Kant's Meta- 
phyſical Elements of Juriſpru- 
dence,” has contributed. to the elu- 
cidation of this branch of litera- 
ture, And thoſe authors have 
had numerous fellow-laboyrers. 


Among others, we may mention 


profeſſor Hoff bauer, in his“ En- 

uiries into the moſt important Sub- 
jects relative to the Law of Nature;” 
profeſſor J. A. Fleuerbach, in his 
& Philoſophicg-juridical Enquiry 
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into the Nature of the Crime call- 
ed High Treaſon;“ and M. G. A 
leinthrod, in his “ Effays relati! 
to. Criminal Law, and Crimi 
nr —AL Halle, profeſſt 
J. G. E. Maaſs has publiſhed an 
elegant and inſtructive work, under 
the form of a conneRed ſeries: of 
eſſays, and entitled “ on Rights 
and Obligations 19 general, aud 
thoſe of Civil Society id particu; 
lar,” — At Leipſic, an ationymou 
author has publiſhed # Hetetoeli- 
tical Ideas on the natural Bounda 
ries of the European States, as the 
Foundation of a.perpetual Peace.“ 
This work appears deſigned to be 
counterpart to profeſſor Kant's cele- 
brated treatiſe, noticed in our Re- 
giſter for the year 1795, and is em- 
loyed in demonſtrating, that , the 
chains of mountains are the ſtrong- 
eſt walls of defence to. any country, 
and that according to the ſituation 
of. theſe moſt of the European 
ſtates ought to be differently di- 
vided, But were the author's pla 
put in execution, we fear that th 
reign of perpetual peace would nol 
be accelerated by ſuch a change. 
At, the ſame place has been ſol 
another work, by an anonymou! 
author, which appears to have been 
printed privately, and is W 
« What important Events, and 
what additional Gain in Human 
and Civil Happineſs, have we to 


expect in the next Century? The 


author of this work, whoſe abilities 
are reſpectable, and whoſe philan- 
thropy is highly to be commended, 
entertains very ſanguine exp ecta- 
tions reſpecting the approaching 
ſtate of the world. His imagina- 
tion has drawn a picture of th= ad- 
vances ſpeedily to be made in phy- 
ſical, intellectual, moral, and poli- 
tical improvement, as pleaſing as 
the poets' golden age. To the arti- 
cles already canmerated, we can 
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only add the titles of the following: 
* An Addreſs to Frederic William 


III. King of Pruſſia, on the Day of 


his Aſcenſion to the Throne, by M. 
Genz,“ publiſhed at Berlin;“ Re- 
flections on Luxury, the Taxations 


of Luxury, and their Object, prin- 


cipally in a political and ſtatiſtical 
View, by Dr. Dorn; # Memoirs 
on the Commerce of Ruſſia, &c, 
by W. C. Friebe, vol, II.,“ pubs 
liſhed at Gotha; and “ J. G. Bufch's 
Additions to his Theoretico· practi- 
cal View of Commerce, in its va: 
- Fious Branches,“ in two volumes, 
publiſhed at Hamburg. Did our 
mite permit us, we could ſwell our 
catalogue with the titles of nume- 
roys articles, on politics, commerce, 
manufactures, & c.; ſeveral of which 
are on 2 fimjlar plan with Nichol- 
ſon's Journal, and the Repertory of 
Arts and Manufactures; hut we 
muſt proceed to notice the princi- 
pal articles under the head of Ma- 
2 Natural Phildſophy, &c, 
In this department, the firſt work 
which calls for our notice is part J. 
of „ the complete Elements of 
Geometry, according to Le Gendre, 
impſon, Yan Swinden, Gregorius 
St-Vincentio, &c.” by profeſſor 
L. W. Gilbert, publiſhed at Halle, 
On this work the foreign reviewers 
beſtow high commendation, on ac- 
count of the induſtry and judg- 
ment which the author has diſco- 
vered, in collecting, diſcriminatiag, 
and combining the moſt valuable 
rts of the labours of preceding 
geometricians, and in adopting 
many new modes of demonſtration, 
which tend to facilitate the acqui- 
- fition of the ſcience, At Leipſic, 
Frank fort, and other places, M. G. 
Vega has publiſhed “ Logarithmi- 
cal and Triganometrical Tables, to- 
gether with other Tables and Ex- 
emplifications, adapted to practical 
Mathematics,” jn two volumes 4to, 
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ing to the Principles of Newton.“ 


* 
Theſe volumes are ſaid to reflect 
great honour on the induſtry ang 


accuracy of the author, and to con, 


tain a rich treafure 6f mathematical 
knowledge, — In the fame places 
the colle&or may meet with uſeful 
$ Tables, ſhowing the different 
courſes of exchange, together with 
inſtructions and explanations how 
to make uſe of them, by A. Crail, 
ſneim. At Leipfic alſo, M. G. F, 
Hinderberg is publiſhing, in num- 
bers, © a Magazine for pure and 
practical Mathematics,” in which, 
among other contributions, he is 
afſiſted by the labours of Hennert 

Klügel, Byzengliger, Kiiſtner, File. 


cher, Rothe, and 'Liidicke, "Wy 


cannot particulariſe all the other 
articles, the productions of indivi- 
duals or of united bodies, which 
manifeſt the attention paid by 
the Germans to the ſtudy of pure 
mathematics. — At Berlin, 'M, 
Bode has publiſhed his valuableg 
* Aſtronomical 'Ephemeris for the 
Year 1800,“ which: contains the 


Jewiſh and Turkiſh, in addition ta 


the ordinary, calendar. At the ſame 
place, that celebrated and induſtriy 
ons aſtronomer has publiſhed' a 


% Collection of Aſtronomical Ef- 


ſays, Obſervations, and Accounts," 
being the third ſupplementary vo- 
lume to his aſtronomical annals, 
To this volume M. von Zach 
has been a principal contributor, 
Among the articles of aſtronomica 
news, the acconnt of the behay 
viour af Buonaparte towards Ori- 
ani, and the other profeſſors of Miz 
lan, is not the leaſt intereſting.— 
At Konigshurgh, profeſſor Kant has 
publiſhed a new and improved edt; 


tion pf his“ General Hiſtory of 


Nature, and Theory of the Hea- 
vens; or, an Eſſay on the Conſti- 
tution and Mechanical Origin of 
the Fabric of the World, accord 


At 


* 


* 
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At Jena, profeſſor J. C. Fiſcher 
has publiſned “ Elements of Na- 
wid Philoſophy, in its Mathema- 
tical and Chemical Parts,“ in which 
he has compreſſed, in a judicious 
and pleaſing manner, all the 
late diſcoveries in chemiſtry, His 
attempt to illuſtrate them by intro- 
ducing the metaphyſical theory of 
Kant, has not added to the value 
of his work. —At Berlin, profeſſor 


D. L. Bourguet has publiſhed a 


work, entitled“ Outlines of Na- 
tural Philoſophy,” which is repre- 
ſented to be an excellent compen- 
dium for ſtudents. — At Halle, pro- 


feſſor F. C. A. Gren has publiſhed” 


a new edition of his “ Oatlines of 
Phyfical Science.“ On this edition 
ſo much labour bas been beſtowed 


buy the author, that it wears the ap- 


arance of a new work, and may 
recommended as -containing a 
complete ſynopſis of the late! diſ- 
Beoveries in phyſics —At Weimar, 
M. J. G. Hoppenſack has publiſh- 
ed intereſting 
the Mines of Spain.“ In this work 
the hiſtory of thoſe mines, frgm the 
earlieſt times, is detailed, topether 
with an account of their preſent 
produce. 
ſcribed ſuch places where mines of 
different metals and minerals may 
be advantageouſly worked, not 
having yet been ſufficiently exa- 
mined by the- miners. What he 
has written reſpecting the mercu- 
rial mines of Almaden is particu- 
larly deſerving of notice.—Ar Breſ- 
lau, M. L. de Buch has publiſhed 
«an Attempt to exhibit an accu- 
rate Mineralogical Deſcription of 
Landeck, and its Environs,” which 
does credit to the author's talents 
as an able and diligent mineralogiſt. 
M. Buch is a diſtinguiſhed pupil 
of Werner. At Leiplic, profeſſor 
Kurt Sprengel has publiſhed the 
Firſt part of a work which, from 


2 


ever, is 7 dead; 


6 Obſervations on 


The author has alſo de- 


the union of claſſical erudition and 
ſcience diſplayed in it, is deſerving 
of approbation and encouragement. 
It is entitled & Antiquitatum Bota- 
nicarum Specimen primum, &.“ 
and is intended to aſcertain the 
plants mentioned in ſeveral paſſages 
of the ancients.— At Nurenberg, 
profeſſor J. J. Romer has publiſhed | 


three faſciculi of a botanical work, 


which, as far as the author has pro- 
ceeded, © conſiſts of well-executed 
gate ef and accurate deſerip- 
tions. Its title is “ Flora Eu- 
ropæa.“ The author's plan, how- 

that a long 
period muſk elapſe before it can be 
completed. At Frankfort, M. Jac. 
Sturm has publiſhed the firſt num- 
ber of part II. of his uncommonly 
elegant, and, in point of deſcription 


and delineation, faithful and accu? 


rate work, entitled “ Flora Germa- 
nica.“ 
cliſs crypgggamia, in ſixteen cop- 
per-plate and an equal number 
of leaves of leiter: preſd. At Ha- 
nover, M. J, Chriſt. Wendland has 
publithed four numbers of “ Ser- 
tum Hanoverianum, feu Plante ra- 
riores quæ in Hortis Regiiz Hanos 
vere 'Vicinis coluntur.“ Theſe 
numbers contain twenty-four folio 
plates, accurately deliueated, and 
beautifully coloured, accompanied 
with proper deſcriptions.— At Nu- 
renberg, profeſſor E. J. C. Eſper 
has commenced the publication of 
a curious and elegant work, of a 
ſimilar nature with Mr. Stack- 
houſe's “ Nereis Britannica,“ and 
entitled “ Icones Fucorum cum 
Characteribus ſyſtematicis, ſynony- 
mis Auctorum, et Deſcriptioni- 
bus novarum Specierum.“ The 
firſt number contains twenty-four 
plates, accompanied with deſcrip» 
tions, which are leſs ſatislactory 
than thoſe of our countryman.— 
At Gotha, the ſecond volume has 


** appeared 


This number contains the 


% 


appeared of the following import- 
ant and beautiful work, on which 
the author has beſtowed uncom- 
mon attention ; © Muſcologia re- 
centiorum, Analyſis, Hiſtoria, et De- 
ſcriptio methodica omnium Muſ- 
corum Frondoſorum hucuſque cog - 
nitorum, ad Normam Hedwigii, a 
8. E. Bridel. Cum Tabulis Aneis.” 
In order to render this hiſtory of 
moſſes as perfect as was in his 
power, the author undertook a jour- 
ney to Paris, where he was per- 
mitted to in ſpect the famous Her- 
barium of Haller, depoſiied in the 


national inſtitute, and . he en- 
t 


gaged the aſſiſtance of that natu- 
raliſt's bòtauical amanuenfis. — At 
Leipfic, M. C. H. Perſoon has pub- 


liſhed two valuable treatiſes on 
Muſhrooms, of which the arrange- 


ment is clear and comprehenſive, 


and the drawings neaily executed 
and well coloured. The firſt is 


Clavefcrmibus, Siſtens Þhecierum, 
huc uſque notarum, Deſcriptiones, 
cum differentiis Specificis, &c.;“ 
and the ſecond, * Tentamen Diſ- 
poſitionis methodicæ Fungorum in 
Claſſes, Ordines, Genera, et Fa- 


entitled RY tc, Fungis 


milias, &c.”— Of tlie following 


publications we can only inſert the 
titles: Herbarium Mauritiznum, 
&c.; cr an account of the l lants of 
the Mauritius, by P. R. Willemet, 
with a Preface, by A. L. Millin,” 
publiſhed at Leipſic; &“ Botanical 
Obſervations, with ſome new Ge- 
nera and Species, by J. Chriſt, 
Wendland, Superintendent of the 
royal Electoral Gardens at Heren- 


hauſen,” publiſhed at Hanover; 


% Botanical Epitome for the uſe of 
German (Amateurs of Botany in 
general, and Horticulturiſts, Apo 

thecaries, and Economiſts in parti- 
cular, by J. F. W. Koch,” publiſh- 
ed at Leipſic; „A conciſe and po- 
pular natural Hiſtory of foreign 
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and native Plants, by M. T. M. 
Bechſtein,” in two volumes, * 
lifted at the ſame place; „The 
Botanical Dictionary, or an Attempt 
to explain the principal Ideas and 
technical Terms in Botany, by Dy, 
M. B. Borkhauſen,” in two vo» 
lumes, publiſhed at Frankfort; con- 


tinuatious of 4 The Botanical Ma» 


nual, by M. C. Schkur,” and of 
the 4% Annals of Botany, by Dr. 
Paulus Uſterz,” publiſhed at Leip- 
fic; „A Foundation for a future 
Zoonomia,” publiſhed at Jena; the 
+ Journal for the Intereſts of Sur- 


gery, Midwifery, and Medical Ju- - 


ri{prudence, by J. C. Loder,“ pub · 
liſhed at the ſame place; “ New 
Repoſitory for Midwifery, and the 
Diſeaſes of Children, &c. by J. 
Chriſt Storck, M. D.“ vol. I. part 


I. publiſhed at Jena ; the“ Jour- 


nal for improving the Practice of 
Medicine and Surgery, by C. W. 
Hufeland,“ | roman at the ſame 
place; «& Miſcellaneous Chirurgico» 
panes Cautions, for beginning 

actitioners in Surgery, by J. 
C. Jager,“ vol. V. publiſhed at 
Franſherg „On the Knowledge 
and Cure of Fevers, by J. C. Reil, 
M. D' publiſbed at Halle; “Out- 
lines of a Sy ſtem of Noſology, by 
W. G Pioucquet, M. D.“ publiſh- 
ed at Leipic; On the Conſulta- 


tions of Phyſcians at the Patients 


Bed, and their relative Duties in 


general, by J. Stieglitz. M. D.,“ 


eu at the ſame place; The 
xamination of the Brunonian 
Sytem of Medicine by the Teſt of 
Experience, at the Bed-fide of Pa- 
tients, by A. F. Marcus, M. D.“ 
publiſhed at Nurehberg; An En- 


quiry concerning the Origin of Diſ- 


eaſes, or an Introduction to the 
Theory of Medicine, by A. Roſch- 


laub,“ part I. publiſhed at Frank- 
fort; and“ What has modern Mes 


dicine gained from the Endeayours 


$ . 
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r 
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of ſome natural Philoſophers and 


Phy ficians, within theſo fifty Years, 


with reſpect to the Application of 
Electricity to Diſeaſes on ſolid Prin- 
ciples ? anſwered. & c.“ by Father 
Maximus Imhoff, publiſhed at 
Munich. | a 4 


Among the publications in Ger- 


many, and the Auſtrian dominions, 


under the head of Hiſtory, Geogra- 
phy, and Biography, we find a work 


whichpreſents hiſtoriang wit! a col- 
lection of curious and ùſeful docu- 
ments. It is entitled“ Scriprores 
Regum Hungaricorum minores, 
bake inediti, ſynchroniaut prox- 
ime coevi, & e. M. G. Kovachich, 
Tom. I. ad Comitem Franc. de 
Paula Balaſſa Gyarmath. Præ- 
mittitur Ep. ad Com. Geo, Banffi, 
vatiis Rebus Hung. div. Auct. con- 
ſcripta_Serie Chronologica precen - 
entur.“ Its contents are, accounts 
f the negotiations of embaſſadors 
or plenipotentiaries ; letters; narra- 
tives of particular actions and 
events; journals of different diets, 
&c. — At jena, profefſi L. 
Woltmaun Jo nee vo- 
lumes of “ Outlines of the ancient 


Tranfilvanie Gub. 7 5 Diaria de 


Fiſtory of Man,“ on which the 


foreign reviewers beſtow bigh com- 
mt a: They ſpeak of it as a 
work of a man who thinks for 
himſelf; who has contemplated the 
hiſtory of paſt ages with a bold and 
philofophie eye, neither dimmed by 
ancient prejudice, nor dazzled by 
modern fancjes; and they recom- 
mend it to every lover of hiſtory, 


not only on account of the infor- 
mation and amuſement which it af- 
fords, but becauſe it is calculated, 


in a peculiarly happy manner, to 


lead the reader to new refletions * 


and ſpeculations.—At Gotha, pro- 
feſſor J. G. Galletti has publiſhed 

s 1. and II. of “ an Epitome 
of univerſal Hiſtory, equally adapt- 


* 
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ed for Inftrutionand Amuſement;“ 


which is a very valuable elemen+ 
tary work. — The fame author has 
alſo publiſhed, at the ſame place, 
„Elements of Hiſtory, calculated 
for Schools,” judicioufly and pleafo 
ingly adapted to the capacities of 
young perſons, At Leipfic, and 
other places, Schiller, the cele- 
brated dramatiſt, has publiſhed « An 
Hiſtorico-g-nealogical Almanack, 
for the Ycar 1798,“ which we in- 
troduce in this place on account of 
its containing a conciſe and maſters 
ly ſketch of the hiſtory of Ger- 
many, from the abication of the 
emperor Charles V. to the reigu of 
Francis II; or, from the reforma- 


tion of Luther, and tie ſubſequent 


eſtabliſhment of religious liberty in 


Germany, down to the preſent ' 


time. At Betlin, a work has aps 
peared, entitted * The free State 
of North America deſcribed, by 
D. von Mp fn two volumes. 
This work 3s the production of a 
able, but at the ſame timone of 
the moſt prejudiced and partial 
writers that ever afſumed the hif- 


torian or traveller pen, His grand 


ohject is, if poffible, to cure his 
countrymen, and Europeans in 

neral, of their paſſion for emigrating 
to America, For this end he has 
giv the moſt unfavourable pics 
ture of that country, and its inha- 


bitants, that the moſt ſour aud 


loomy ſatiriſt could eafiiy draw. 

he latter are, in his eſtimation, 
the natural re ſult of their unfortu- 
nate deſcent, of their unw hole ſome 
country, and of their unfavourable 
circumſtances; not that regenerated, 
ſimple, innocent, virtuous nation 


of republicans which in Europe 


they are by many deemed. Aiid 
for correcting their vices, for end- 
bling the American nation, and 
rendering it happy, he recommend 
that wholeſome inſtitutions ſliould, 


for 
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for a time, be enforced on them by 
deſpotic power, At Warſaw (now 
belonging.to a German power, al- 
though not itſelf in Germany) M, 
Siriſa has publiſhed “ an hiſtori- 
al, ſtatiſtical, and geographical 

eſcription of (the now anuihilated 
Kingdom of) Poland,” illuſtrated 
with a map and ather engravings, 
This work contains a variety of in- 
tereſting particulars, eſpecially re- 
lating to thoſe parts of Poland which 
were ſeiſed by Ruſſia and Pruſſia, 
from which the reader may receive 
both information. and entertain- 
 ment,—At_ Peſt, profeſſor Mart. 
Schwardtner has publiſhed “ Sta- 
tiſtics of the Kingdom of Hunga- 
ry,” in which we are preſented 
with much valuable and curious in- 
formation relative to the ſtate of 
the country, its conſtitution, and 
the adminiſtration of its govern- 
ment, Of the evidence which it 
affords of the author's; merits as a 
writer, as well as a Philoſophic 
Mea the foreign journaliſts ex- 
preſs themſelves in ſtrong terms, 


and remark, that it is long ſince 


Hungarian literature could boaſt a 
work like the preſent. At Leipſic 
has appeared “ a deſcription of the 
Tribes which inhabit the Moun- 
tainous Parts of Switzerland, by 
J. Gortf, Ebel, M. D. vol. I. cbn- 
taining the canton of Appenzell.“ 
In order to obtain the materials for 
this very intereſting and entertain- 
ing production, Dr. Ebel ſeems to 
have been indefatigable in his in- 
quiries, as well as exceedingly cau- 
tious not to admit any information 
that was not founded on the beſt 
authorities. And w can afſure-our 
readers, that notwithſtanding, the 
numerous accounts which have al- 
ready been publiſhed of that extra- 
country and its inhabit- 
ants, his deſcription will be found 
to contain much original and high- 


A 
& 
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ly curious matter. At. Hamburg, 
M. P. H. Normann has publiſhed 
three parts of a Geographico- 
ſtatiſtical View of Switzerland, 
which, as the German reviewers 

inform us, is conſidered to be claſ- 
ſical in Switzerland itſelftf. The 
author intends this work to conſti- 
tute a part of a more extenſive un- 
dertaking, which is to -compriſe 
the whole. of Enrope.—At Magde. 


burg, M. H, Lehmann has publiſh- 


ed the firſt volume of a geogra- 
phical, ſtatiſtical, and hiſtorical Ac» 
count of the Republic, of the Gri- 
ſons,” which-is repreſented to be, 
without queſtion, the beſt book that 
has been written on the ſuhject, 
aud to abound in much new infor- 
mation. — At the ſame place, the 


ſame author has publiſhed “ The 
Country of the Valteline, with re- 


ſpe& to its political and geographi- 
cal Situatio.:.”* bis treatife will 
ſupply the reader with many deſira- 
ble particulars relative to the ſtate 
of that country, and the internal- 
troubles which have prevailed in it 
from the year 1787 to the year 
159 M-A Berlin, M. L. Krug has 
publiſhed five volumes of an ex- 
tenſi ve, laborious, and well execut - 
ed undertaking, entitled Topo- 
graphical, ſtatiſtical, and geogra- 
phical Dictionary of all the Pruſ- 
ſian States,“ containing a deſcrip- 
tion of the provinces, dittrixts, 
towns, bailiwicks, market-town, 
villages, eſtates, rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, &c.; and at the ſame place, 
M. F. Herſberg has publiſhed an 
uſeful “Geographical and ſtatiſti- 

cal Sketch of South and New 
Pruſſia, together with the Part of 
Cracow, now united to Sileſia, and 
the Cities of Dantzic and Thor.“ 
—At the ſame place, likewiſe, and 
at Leipſic, the following uſeful ele- 
mentary works have appeared: 
& An Introduction to , 
tic 
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tical and Phyſical Geography, Part 
I. with two Maps by Stolzmann;“ 
a “ Manual of a general Phy ſical 


Geography, for the Uſe of Schools 


and Academies, by P. Pleſſmann;“ 
« Elements of Geography for Be- 
ginners, by F, P. Wilfon ;” and the 
« Geogrephical Manual, being a 
Supplement to the Elementary 
Treatiſe, by Seiler.” — At Leipſic, 
Dr. W. C. L. Ziegler has publiſhed 
a „Sketch of a Philoſophical Hiſ- 
tory of the Conſtitution of the 
Church in the firſt Six Centuries,” 
On this work the German critics 
remark, that the author, in givin 

a general view of the progretl: of 
eccleſiaſtical government during 
the period mentioned in the title, 
without entering into minute parti- 
culars, diſplays an intimate ac- 
quaintance. with his ſubjet; aud 
that much that is juſt, as well as 
new, -will be found in his manner 
of treating it. At Gottingen, pro» 
feſſor Schlözer has publiſhed a va- 
luable treatiſe, entitled“ Critical 
and hiſtorical Diſquiſitions in lei- 
ſure Hours.“ This work conſiſts of 


three intereſting articles : 1 Ori- 


inales Oſmanicæ, or an inquiry 


into the- origin of the. Ofmanian 
hiſtory; 2. proofs, that the Mon- 


gols have been the inventors of pa- 


per- money in the thirteenth centu- 
ry; 3. an introduction to the know- 
ledge of the political hiſtory of 
Aſia.— At the ſame place, M. J. C. 
Gatterer has publiſhed his “ Out- 
line of Diplomatics, illuſtrated with 
twelve Plates,“ which will £ 
highly acceptable to thoſe who 
wiſh to have a general view of the 
learned author's theory on the ſab- 
je& of ancient records and docu- 
ments, At Hanover, M. G. F. 
Palm has publiſhed the zd volume 
of his “Lives of eminent Men,“ 


on which the foreign journals be- 


ſtow much commendation, It con · 


* 


tains thoſe of Guſtavus Vaſa, Lu- 


ther, Menzikoff, T. Maſſaniello, 


Ch. Cr. J. Agricola, St. Anſgarius, 
J. Barthelemy, Haller, Linnèus, 
oileau Deſpreaux, and Handel. 

At Frankfort, M. V. Mitterberg 

has publiſhed “ Memoirs of great 

and meritorious Stateſ nen, &c.“ 

which are chiefly employed in ap- 

preciating the merits of diſtigguilhs 
ed public characters who tlouriſhed 
ia Germany during the laſt centu- 
ry, —At Gotha, M. Porthes has 
publiſhed the ſecond volume of his 

« Necrologiſt, containing Accounts 

of the Lives of remarkable Gerz 


mans who have died in the current 


Year.” This volume contains bio- 
graphics of eminent characters wha 
ied in 1797, and, among others, 
that of the celebrated count Hertz- 
berg, late miniſter of ſtate to the 
king of Pruſſia.— At Berlin, M. J. 
F. Zollner has publiſhed ““ Travels 
through Pomerania,” illuſtrated with 
a number of engravings. This vo- 
lume preſents the reader yith 'a 
well-written deſcription o 
of Germany but little known to 
travellers, including many intereſt- 
ing particulars relating to the culti- 
vation and production of the coun- 
try, and thoſe manufactures which, 
have been carried oa to any degree 
of perfection. It, likewiſe, offers 
a pleaſing picture of the charater 
and manners of the inhabitants, 
and is enlivened by numerous en- 
tertainins anecdotes, — At Ham- 
burg, the celebrated general Du- 
mouriez bas publiſhed a tranflation 
from the German, in two volumes, 


of Fragments reſpecting Paris, 


by Dr F. J. Laurent Meyer.” 
Dr. Meyer, in company with M. 


Schmeiſſer, a celebrated chemiſt, vi- 


ſited Paris in 1596, and continued 
there from the end of March to 
the beginning of July. In theſe 
volumes he has given us the reſult 
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of 


2898 


"i 


— 


OR, 


Ga 
. 


f 


, 


his obſervations and in uiries du- 
the metropolis of the French re- 
ublic. And it muſt be acknow- 
edged, that they coutain the moſt 


: 8 his excurſion, and his ſtay in 


complete, and, as far as we are able 


to judge, the moſt impartial account 
of that city, its inſtitutions, manu- 
factures, diverſions, manners, &c. 


that Has appeared fince the new 


order of things has taken place. 
They contain, likewiſe, much in- 


tere ing matter relative to the 
French 


ch legiſlative proceedings, the 
erung of the national inſtitute of 
ts and ſciences, the ſtate of agri- 


culture in the country, and its ef- 


fects upon the numerous peaſantry, 
and a variety of characteriſtic and 
entertaining anecdotes. 3 

The remaining German produc - 


tions of the year, which call for our 


notice, belong to the department 
6f claffical, critical, and miſcella- 
neous literature, In this liſt we 
find © Neaophonti Memorabilia 
Socratis, Græce,“ publiſhed at Go- 
tha. This is a new and improved 
publication of M. Stroth's edition 
of the Memorabilia, by M. Ettin- 
ger, who has carefully corrected 
Ye text of Erneſti, which M. Stroth 
had almoſt literally copied, accord- 
ing to the Jateſt improvements by 
M. M. Zeure, Schneider, Schutze, 
and Weiſke. — The next article 
which we have to introduce was 
publiſhed at Kiel, in Daniſh Hol- 
ſtein, and was overlooked by us 
when announcing the literary pro- 
ductions in the dominions ſubject 
to the crown of Denmark, Its 
title is, „ Hercules furens. Spe- 
cimen novæ recentioris 'Trage&dia- 
rum L. Annei Seneicæ. Auctore 
Torkillo Baden.“ 
the E before us contains 
many ef} 


leads us to hope much from the 


This edition of 


| ential - improvements of 
the labours of former critics, and 
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author's induſtry and judgment in 
editing the other tragedies of Se- 
neca. Beſi des conſulting ſeventeen 
MSS. never before collated, M. 
Baden examined ſome of the fir 

printed editions of the original, in 
the royal library at Copenhagen, 
and compared both with the text 
of Gronovius, which he has reviſed 
with great care and attention.— At 
Nuremberg, M. J. Adam Goetz 
bas publiſhed, with various read- 
ings, . „ Theophraſti Characteres, 
&c;” with unpubliſhed additions 
taken from a Ms. in the Vatican 
of the 14th century, by profeſſ. 
or J. Ph. Siebenkees. The MS. 
above mentioned gives us two 
chapters of Theophraſtus that are 
altogether new, and conſiderabl 
additions, beſides various amend 

wer ae what had. before been 
publiſhed. by Camglius and Mar- 
card Freher, To the late profeſſor 


Siebenkees much obligation is due 


from the learned world, for the 
pains which he took to decypher 
it, and to lay its contents before 
the public. At Leipſic, profeſſor 
C. Fo Schoenemann has pub- 
liſhed the ſecond volume of his va- 


luable work, entitled “ Bibliotheca 
hiſtorico-literaria Patrum Latino- 


rum, a Tertulliano principe uſque 
ad Gregorium mag, et Iſiodorum 
Hiſpal. ad Bibl. Fab. Lat. aceom- 
modata.” This work throws con- 
ſiderable light on the writings of 
the different Latin fathers, and 


greatly affiſts the reader in diſtin- 


guiſhing between ſuch as are ge» 
nuine and ſuch as are ſpurious. It 
ſupplies. him, likewiſe, with a ju- 
dicious appreciation of the compa- 
rative merits of the different 'eM- 
tions, as well as notices of the im- 
provements which have from time 
to time been made in them.—At 
the anc lace, M. C. F. Bohme 
has pudliſhed a tranſlation of * 
— W 
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of the Tuſculan queſtions, entitled 
% Cicero's Treatiſe on the Suſſi- 
ciency of | Virtue to Happineſs,” 
which is repreſented to be a faith - 
ful verſion, and completely to poſ- 
ſeſs the ſpirit of the original.—At 
Munich, M. J. Spizzenbergen has 


- publiſhed a. poetical tranſlation of 


% Virgil's Aneid.”” On this wark, 


rs be- 


likewiſe, the foreign revie 
delity, 


ſtow much praiſe. for its 


while they convict it of ſeveral in- 


accuracies in point of verlifica- 
tion. - Of the following. German 
pubblhed at different places, they 
peak in leſs, favourable, terms: 
% Heſiod's Poems, &c. by J. C. 


logue on Friendſhip, with Re. 
marks, & c. by J. A. Ehſing;“ 


« M. Accu, Plauti Comaedia Cap- 


telvei, tranſlated and illuſtrateq by 
Dr., A. C. Borheck;” and “ the 


Epic Poems of Publius Ovidius 
Naſo, tranſlated. into Iambie verſes, 


and accompanied with Illuſtrations, 
by G. F. W. Thyme.” At Leipſic, 

I. H. ſef. Reichard has publiſhed 
« a grammatico thęological Eſſay 
on the Execution of a genuine La- 
tin Verſion of the Neu Teſtament, 
to which are added ſome Speci- 
mens.“ M. Reichard withes for 
ſuch a verſion of the New Teſta- 


ment, as would have been acknow- 


ledged, to be good Latin in the age 
of Auguſtus, His obſervations on 
the requiſites for. ſuch an object, 
and his ſpecimens, afford ſufficient 
evidence of his critical (kill, andof 
his claffical proficiency and taſte.— 


At Frankfort on the Oder, profeſſor . 


J. G. Schneider has publiſhed « 2 
critical Dictionary, of the Greek 


and German, Languages, to be uſed 


in reading the Greek profane Au- 
thors,” volume I. Qt. this work 


the foreiga_ journals, ſpeak in high 
terms of praiſe. Tha principal at- 


particular 


verſions of ancient claſſical authors, 


tention of the author, a very res 
ſpetable veteran in Greek litera» 


ture, has been directed ta etymo- 


logy, analogy, and the general and 
erivation. of words. 


„The complete Greek Grammar 


for Schools and Academies, by A. 
F. Bernhardi,” publiſhed at Berlin, 
the ſame authorities pronounce to 
be the moſt uſeful elementary trea- 
tiſe of the kind, of which the Ger- 
man ſchools can boaſt;— At the 
ſame place, the marquis de Baufflers 


has publiſhed „ a Diſcaurſe on 


Literature, delivered to the Acade- 


my of Sciences and Belles Lettres.“ 


Tais isa well- written, poliſhed eſſay, 
in which the different branches of 


Schutze; 4. M. T. Cicero's Dia · literature are characteriſed with di- 


ſtinctneſs, and a zealous attachment 
to the ſtu y of them ably vindicat- 
ed. In the latter part of his work, 
the author defends men of letters 
againſt the reproaches frequently 


caſt on them, of inutility, conceit, 
flattery, &. in a manner that will 


ſecure to him their favourable ſuf- 


frage. At the ſame place, profeſſur 


Kant has publiſhed a treatiſe en- 


titied “ My ſmall Writings, &c.““ 
containing diſſertations on the end 


of all things, the influence of the 
moon on the weather, and the ab- 
ſurdity of a common phraſe; “ it is 
good in theory, but not. in prac- 


tice;”” and another entitled“ an 


Idea of what univerſal Hiſtory 
might become in the Hands of a 
Colmopolite,” The principal ob- 
ject of the latter is ta urge future 


hiſtorians to keep uniformly in 


view the intereſts of the whole hu» 
man race; to dwell on thoſe facts 
and inſtitutions which have favonrs 
ed the intercivilifation; of nations; 
and to ſuffer thoſe actions to be 


loſt to meinory, which are loſt to 


the progreſs of the whole towards. 
per ſection.— At Weimar, M. C. A. 


Böttinger has publiſhed a ſecond 


part 


- 
—— — ry — — — 
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— of his firſt volume of “ Grecian 
Paintings on Vaſes, with archæo- 


logical and artiſtical Muftrations of 


the original Prints.” In our laft 
year's Regiſter, we appfifed our 


readers of the nature and value of 


this work, which is deſerving of 
the extenſive patronage that it has 
received on the continent. — We 
can only inſert the titles of the fol- 
lowing: “ The Works of C. M. 
Wieland, complete volumes XXIV 
XXX. both incluſi ve, publiſhed 


at Leipfic; a ſplendid edition of 


« Klopſtock's Works,” volumes 
T and II. containing his odes, pub- 
liſhed at the ſame place; „G. E. 
Leffing's Works on Philology, Li- 


terature, Antiquities, and the Arts, 


from the Collection of his Works,” 
volume I. publiſhed at Berlin; 
« Moral Pictures by Aug. Hen- 
nings,” volume I. publiſhed at New 
Streiitz; „ London and Paris, a 
periodical Publication, with plain 
and coloured Caricatures, Delinea- 
tions, Plans, &c.“ numbers I-＋III. 
publiſhed at Weimar; „ Short Eſ. 


ſays on different Subjects, by E. 


F. Klein,“ publiſhed at . 
aw 


« the Elementary Code of 
for all Men, by C. Sommers,” pub- 


liſhed at the ſame place; “On the 
moſt eſſential Principles of Educa- 


tion, according to the Principles of 
Kant, by profeſſor K. Weiller,” 
- publifhed at Ratiſbon; A Com- 


plete Syſtem of the Art of Swim- 
ming, tranſlated from the Italian of 
Bernardi, and illuſtrated with Re- 
marks by Profefſlo? Kries,” in two 
volumes, publiſhed at Weimar; 
„Lectures on the Hiſtory of Ger- 
man Poetry,“ volume I. by pro- 
feſſor Naſſer of Kiel, publiſhed at 
Hamburg ; “ The Book of Job,“ 


* 


tranſlated into German rhyme, by 


S. C. Pape, with a preface by Eich- 


horn, publiſhed at Leipfic 5 an im- 


* proved tranſlation of William 


Shak ſpeare's Plays,” b J. Bf: 
chenberg, volume. I. p 


ubliſhed at 


Frankfort; „The Coldniſts of all 


Complexions, by M. de Texier;“ 
in three volumes, publiſhed at Ber. 
lin; «William Meiſter's Appren- 
ticeſhip, a Romance, edited by 
Goethe,“ in four volumes, pub- 
liſned at the ſame 
«* RaſhfVows, or Enthuſiaſm, by 
Madame de Genlis,” in two vos 
lumes, publiſhed at Hamburg. 
With reſpect to the literary pro- 
ductions of Switzerland, and of 


Italy, we have but few articles to 


inſert in our catalogue for the year 
1798. At Geneva, Dr. Peſchier has 

ubliſhed “ An Enquiry into the 

rritability of Animals and Plants,“ 
which is a very intereſting and im- 
portant work, containing the re- 
ſult of numerous experiments made 
to determine the analogy of the 


animal and vegetable kingdoms.” - 


The author's concluſions ate ad- 


verſe to the opinions of thofe phi= 


loſophers, who attribute ſenſation 
and perceptibility to plants At 
Lauſanne, profeſſor Struve has pub- 


liſhed * an Analyſis of Foffils,“ 


in which his ſcheme is founded on 
their exterior characters, and re- 
ſembles that of Werner, — At Zurich, 
a work has appeared of conſidera- 


ble merit, entitled “ Diætophilus's 


phyſical and pſychological Hiſtory 
of his ſeven Years Epilepſy,” part I. 
This work is written by an intel- 


ligent muy who relates the hif- | 


tory of his recovery from that ter- 


rible diſeaſe, after being ſubject to 


it during the period' mentioned in 
the title, and who offers powerful 
reaſons in favour of the eſtabliſh- 


ment of public inſtitutions for its 


cure.—Of the Rapid View of 


the Overthrow of Switzerland, by 


an Eye-Witneſs,“ we have already 
given an account when noticing 2 
tranſlation of it from the French, 

n among 


lace; and 


— 
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among the productions of our do- 
meſtic preſs At Zurich, Fr. C. 
Baron Moſer has publiſhed “ a 
Hiſtory ofthe Waldenſes, their Fate 
and Perfecution within the laſt two 
hundred and fifty Years in general, 


and their Reception and Settlement 


in the Duchy of Wirtemberg in 
particular, from authentic Docu- 
ments,” accompanied with origi- 
nal papers. This is a valuable and 
entertaining work, and may pro- 
perly be conſidered as a continua- 
tion of Leger's hiſtory of that de- 
famed and perſecuted, but innocent 
and reſpectable ſe& of chriſtians. 
Baron Moſer eſtimates the number 


of Waldenſes, now living in the 


valleys of Piedmont, at thirteen 
thouſand; who are allowed freedom 
of worſhip, but debarred many of 


thoſe common privileges of ſub - 


jects, which are extended beyond the 
pale of catholiciſm, or chriſtianity, 
even to the "deſpiſed diſciples of 
Maſes.— At the ſame place, an 
anonymous author has publiſhed a 
volume of amuſing obſervations, 
remarks, and political ſpeculations, 
under the title of · My laſt Journey 
to Paris.“ | 452 37h 
In Italian- literature, we have 
only ſeen ſlight notices of the three 
following publications; — © Me- 
moirs of the Italian Society at Mi- 
lan, &c,” publiſhed in that city, 
This volume is ſaid to contain 
many curious; articles, and, among 
others, intereſting obſervations on 
the iſland of Cythera, or in modern 
language Cerigo, by the Abbe Spal- 


lanzani.—At Florence, Dr. F. Chia- 


renti has publiſhed “ Obſervations 
and Experiments on the gaſtric 
Juice, regarded as the Means de- 
ſtined by Nature to render many 
Subſtances dapable of Abſorption.” 
This work is intended to eſtabliſh 
the ſame concluſions with profeſſor 
Brera's theſis, announced in our 


laſt volume. — At Baſſano, 8. Mo- 
relli has publiſhed “ Dionis Caſſii 
Hiſtoriarum er Eragmen- 
ta,” extracted from a MS. in the 
library of St. Mark, at Venice. To 
theſe fragments; which are neither 
very copious nor important, the 
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editor has added many new readings , 


of ſome parts of Dio's hiſtory which 
were before generally known in the 
learned world. 


The firſt article which we have 


to announce in French literature, 


is entitled Reflections on public 
Worſhip, on civil Ceremonies, and 
national Feaſts, by L. M. Reveillere- 
Lepaux, Member of the natipnal 
Inſtitute.” This work is written 
by the moſt active patron and de- 
fender of the theophilanthropic ſec, 


and is peculiarly important and ſea- 


ſonable in the fluctuating ſtate of 


men's minds in France, with reſpe&t 


to religious topics. The arfthor 
ably contends for the neceſſity of 
religious dogmas, and religious wor- 
ſhip in every nation; white he main- 
tams that thoſe dogmas ought not 
to be deviſed and' impoſed, or that 
worſhip regulated by the legifla- 
ture: He is an enemy to the con- 
nexion of po with devotion, 
and aſſerts t 4 politics op- 
poſe the permiſſion of diſplaying 
Pay in whatever worfhip, 
would not ſuch an oppoſition be 
tantamount to a legiſlative regula- 
tion? In civil inſtitutions, and 


particularly in, national feſtivals, 


pomp appears to him to be indiſ- 

nfable ; and his obſervations on 
that ſubject are written in the ge- 
nuine Gallic ſpirit. The politics 


But 


of Ariſtotle, or the Science of 


Government, trauflated from the 
Greek, by C. Champagne, it 2 
volumes, is ſaid to be a well execut - 


ed verſion of that celebrated pro- 


duction, illuſtrated with uſeful 
diſquifitions which the — 


. 

7 

1 * 
{ » 


has given an able 


1 2. 


has, thrown. into the form of notes, 
In his introduction, M. Champagne 
alyfis of his 
original!” — The treatiſe „on Re- 
. or on the beſt Form of 

overnment, tranſlated from Cicero, 
and reſtored from the Fragments and 
his other Writings, with Notes hiſ- 


torical and critical, &c.“ is highly 


raiſed in the Paris Journals, for the 


| deln and elegance of the author's 
verſion, and'the learning and,inge- 
nuity which he has diſplayed-in-re- 


ſtoring the original compoſition, 
and in his. illuſtrative notes. Pre- 
fixed to it is an intereſting diſſerta- 
tion on the origin of the ſciences, 
arts; philoſophy, &c. among the 
Romans. — The Philoſophy of 


Politics, or general Principles of 


ſocial, Inſtitutions, in which are 
examined the important Queſtions 
of Equality, the general Will, and 
the Sovereignty of the People, &c.“ 


by F. L. D'Eſcherney, Count of 


the Holy Empire,“ in two volumes, 
is the production of an able writer, 
who with great force and ingenuity 
controverts the leading principles 


of the revolutionary ſchool, and en- 


deavours to ſhow the miſuſe which 
has been made of the doctrines of 
J. J. Rouſſeau, on the ſubjects men- 
tioned in the title. This work is 
alſo valuable, as a repoſitory of 
characteriſtic ſketches, and frag- 
ments ol the ſpeeches. of the ets 
of factions, &c.. during the revo- 
lutionary ſcenes in France,—C. E. 
Lefebure's „ Political and moral 
Conſiderations, relative to France, 
as conſtituted a Republic,” are 
written by a zealous, and, at the 


fame time, well-informed and phi- 


loſophic republican, who ſuggeſts 

Arier of. hints on ſubjects in 
juriſprudence, as well as political 
economy, which deſerve the notice 
of his fellow citizens, — The ſame. 
remark is applicable to the treatile 


— 
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« on the internal State of the 
Republic, by Charles Theremin, 
French citizen, ſon of à protęſtant 
who leſt France on account of re- 
ligion, with this motto from chan- 
cellor L' Hoſpital's ſpeech in the 
council before Charles IX.: “ for 
my part I ſhall endeavour to miti- 
gate, and not to inflane. —* India 

conſidgred with regard to its Con- 
nexion” with Europe, by Anquetil 
du Perron,” in two volumes, be- 
longs: more to the department. of 
poluics than that of government or 
political economy. The object of 
the author is to ſhow, that the 
Engliſh commercial conqueſts in 
that country cannot be laſting; 
and to impreſs the minds of French 
ſtateſmen with a conviction of the 
neceſſity, of forming an alliance 
with the Mahrattas, before they 
can entertain juſt hopes of eradi- 
cating the Engliſh power. — B. Bar- 
rere's two volumes on “ the 
Liberty of the Seas, or the Engliſh 
Government unmaſked,” are to 
be referred to the ſame department 
with the laſt-mentioned work, and 
have their ſubjoect ſufficiently, in- 
dicated in, the title. The follow- 
ing publication, in three volumes, 
is important and iutereſting: . The 
French Code, or a Collection, in 
the Order of Affairs, of the Laws 
of the Republic; formed in con- 
ſequence of the Labours of the 
Committee for the Claſſi fication of 
the Laws ; accompanied by chro- 
nological and alphabetical Tables; 
publiſhed under the Superintend- 
ence of the Repreſentatives of the 
People, Cambaeeres and Oudat,” 


At the head of the French arti- 


cles in Mathematics and Natural 
Philoſophy, we have to announce 
the concluding volume of the 
« Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, for the Lear 1790, ex- 
tracted from the Regiſters of that 

* Academy“ 


So 
s 


* 


Academy.“ The contents of this 
volume are, memoirs printed ſince 
the month of July 1794, on a 
variety of ſubjects in pure and 
mixed mathematics, and by authars 
diſtinguiſhed for their eminence in 
tcience. Our limits will not 5 


mit. us to egter into any particulars 


concerning them. In the preſent 
volume, the hiſtorical part, the pro - 
grammas, &c. are omitted, owing 
to the political avocations of the 
late ſecretary Condorcet. It is pro- 
poſed, however, to print, in a ſe- 
parate volume, a ſeries of eloges 
on defun& members, which will 
cloſe this important and intereſting 
collection. The Theory of Ana- 
lytical Functions, containing the 
Principles of the differential Calcu- 
\ lus, diveſted of all Reference to in- 
finitely ſmall or evaneſcent Quan- 
tities, Limits, or Fluxions, and re- 
duced. to the algebraical Analyſis 
of finite Quantities, by J. L. La 
Grange, of the National Inſtitute,” 
is a work of very great importance 
and value in pure mathematics, For 
the firſt time, it may be ſaid clearly 
and rigorouſly to eſtabliſh-the prin- 
ciples of the immortai Newton's 
grand invention. Our mathemati- 
cal readers are fully appriſed of the 
obligations which the ſcientific 
world has long been under to the 
ingenious and learned author, By 
the publication before us, thoſe ob- 
ligations are greatly increaſed, and 
the author's honours receive a dura- 
ble acceſſion. — The © Reflexions 
on the Metaphyſics of the Calcula- 
tion of Infinities, by the Citizen 
Carnot,” evince the accuracy of 
the author's acquaintance with the 
theory, as the celebrated military 
tactics aſcribed to him do with the 
practical application of the mathe- 
matical ſciences.— The! Analyti- 
cal Treatiſe on the Reſiſtance of 
Salids, and of Solids of equal Re- 


1798. 
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ſiſtance, accompanied with a Series 


of new Experiments on the ſpecific 
Force and Elaſticity of Oak and 
Fir,” is ſpoken of in very bigh 
terms by the Pariſian journalifh, 
They ſtate the analylis to be exact 
and perſpicuous, the hiſtorical part 
full and accurate, and the applica- 
tion of the whole to the purpoſes 
of utility judicious and valuable. 
The © Connoiſſance de Temps, for 


the Uſe of Aſtronomers and Navi- 


gators, for the 8th year of the Re- 
public (1800), publiſhed by the 

oard of Longitude,” beſides the 
uſual ephemeris, and valuable com- 
munications from different mem- 
bers of the board well known in the 
annals of ſcience, will be found to 
contain an important memoir, by 
M. de la Place, on the ſecular equa- 
tions which affect the motions of 
the apogee and nodes of the lunar 
orbit. Of the Chemical Annals, 
or a Collection of Memoirs con- 
cerning Qhemiſtry,&c,” the twenty- 
third volume has made its appear- 
ance during the year 1798. This 
volume, though not ſo rich as ſome: 
of the preceding in original papers, 
preſents us, nevertheleſs, with the 
reſults of a variety of ingenious in- 
quiries and curious experiments, 
which may prove uſeful in the im- 
provement of ſcience, and the eco- 
nomical arts. For the moſt impor- 
tant of them the public are in- 
debted to MM. de la Grange, 
Prouſt, Guyton, Prevoſt, ]. i 
Haſſenfratz, Fourcroy, Vauquelin, 

A. Chaptal, and Humboldt... 

'he Chemical Works of Peter 
Bayen, Member of the National 
Inſtitute,” in 2 volumes, preſent us 
with a variety of analyſes, experi- 
ments, and obſervations, which add 


.confiderably to our ſtack of know- 


ledge. The author was ſeduloys 
and perſevering in his inquiries 


exact, faithful, and modeſt in his 


reports; 
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reports; and. from what he has 
written, given occaſion for regret 
that he wrote no more. — The 
4 Elementary Principles of the Na- 


tural and Chemical Hiſtories of 


Mineral Subſtances, by Mathurin- 


Jacques Briſſon, Member of the 


National Inſtitute, &c.“ is divided 
into two parts; lithology and 


metallurgv. It is entitled to praiſe 


for diſtinctneſs of arrangement, per- 
ſpicuity of deſcription, and for tlie 
great quantity of uſeful information 
which is condenſed within a nar- 
row compaſs.—The « New Diſ- 
play of Nature, involving clear 
and preciſe Notions, and intereft- 
ing Details, with regard to every 
Object with which Mankind ought 
to be acquainted, by A. F. Che- 
vignard,” in 2 vols. although not 
the work of a profound philoſopher, 
may be uſeful to young perſons 
and general readers. The hiftory 
of the creation, the heavenly bodies, 
light and heat, the changes of the 
feaſons, &c. the changes which 
have taken place on the ſurface of 
the earth, and the chief produc- 
tions of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, are ſucceſſively 
the ſubjects of the author's diſquiſi- 
tions.— The Elementary View of 
the Natural Hiſtory oſ Animals, 
By G. Cuvier, of the National In- 
ſtitute,“ is highly commended by 
the foreign journaliſts, who ſtate, 
that it was originally intended for 
the uſe of the central ſchools, but 
that it deſerves the attention of 
every naturaliſt for the new obſer- 
vations which it contains, and the 
deviations from the uſual arrange- 


ments founded on them. — The 


Natural Hiftory of Apes, delineated 
from Nature, by J. B. Audebert, 
Member of the Society of Natural 
Hiſtory,” N. I. and II., do greater 


honour to the author's abilities as - 


an artiſt than as a natural hiſtorian. 


The plates which it contains are 
ſaid to incomparable for accurate 
reprefentations of nature, delicacy 
in the drawing and engraving, and 
truth of colouring... The Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Fiſh, by Cit. la 
Cepede,” vol. I. illuſtrated with 
twenty-five plates, is written on the 
ſameplan as the Natural Hiſtory of 
Buffon, to which it is intended as a 
ſequel. The ſtyle and manner are 
the ſame with thofe of the author's 
well known natural hiſtory of ſer- 
2g and amphibia. A confidera- 
le part of the volume is taken u 
an elegant and ingenious dil. 
courſe of the nature of fiſh, their 
anatomy, phyfiology, &c.; which 
is followed by the nomenclature, 
and a ſyſtematic table. The pre. 
ſent volume gives the hiſtory of the 
firſt twelve kinds of fiſh, including 
two new genera, and thirty new 
ſpecies.—“ The Principles of Bo- 
tany, by C. Ventenat,“ are faid tg 
offer to young readers a perſpicu- 
ons and preciſe introduction to an 
acquaintance with that ſcience, — 
So, likewiſe, are © the Elements 
of the Philoſophy of the Botaniſt, 
by Joly le Clerc,“ in 2 vols, — 
The Hiſtory of European Plants 
or Elements of practical Botany 
&c. according to the Method and 
Principles of Linné, &c. by C. 
Gilibert,” in 2 vols, we have ſeen 
announced, buthave not met with 
any account of its character. We 


have alſo ſeen announced four / 


faſciculi of . Flora Atlantica, fiv 
Hiſtoria Plantarum quæ in Atlan- 
te, Agro Tunetano! et Algerienſt 
creſcunt, Autore Renato Desſon- 
taines, Inſt. Nat. Scien. Gal. Socio, 
&c.” On this work conſiderable 
praiſe is beſtowed, for the attention 
and accuracy with which the author 
has inveſtigated the characters of 
each ſpecies of plants cultivated in 
Barbary, for pleaſure or utility ; the 
perſpicuity 
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perſpicuity of his deſcriptions; and 
the importance of his accompany- 
ing remarks and obſervations, — 
During the year 1798, likewiſe, M. 
Carmoy has publithed “ an Eſſay 
on the electrical Motion of the 
Fluids in the Capillary Veſſels;“ 
MM. Parmentier and Deyeux, an 


elaborate Eſſay on the Blood ;” 


C. Laurent, „a Chemical Me- 
moir on the Tetanus of the Wound- 
ed; C. L. Dumas, a methodi- 
cal Syſtem of the Nomenclature and 
Claſſification of the Muſcles of the 
Human Body ;” profeſſor Pinel, a 
treatiſe - “ on philoſophical Noſo- 
graphy, or Noſology ;” and C. 

oyveau, „an Eſſay on the phy- 
ſical and moral Diſorders of Wo- 
men.“ \ 

In the liſt of French publica- 
tions belonging to the departments 
of Hiſtory, Biography and Travels, 
we meet with! An Eſſay on the 
Hiſtory of the Human Species, b 
C. A. Walckenaer.” The obje 
of this work is to produce a rational 
and philoſophical hiſtory of man, 
from his incipient ſtate, through 
the different degrees of progreſſive 
civiliſation, to the preſent ſtage of 
{ociety, divided into different pe- 
riods; and to point out the nature 
of that period to which we are im- 
mediately approaching, It dif- 
plays much information and good 
ſenſe, but not unmixed with fanci- 
ful ſpeculation, The greater part 
of his readers may receive profit 
from the author's labours ; and the 
more informed will be amuſed by 
them. —The «< Summary of the 
Hiſtory of the Hebrews, from the 
time of Moſes to the Reduction of 
22 by the Romans, by C. 
Mentelle,” contains only thoſe 
parts of the Jewiſh hiſtory, againſt 
the credibility of which unbelievers 
in divine revelation have not 
thought fit to enter their proteſt, 


The miracylous incidents he has 
choſen to omit, or, when received, to 
explain them from natural cauſes. 
*The Hiſtory of thoſe celebrated 
Revolutions which have changed 
the Face of Empires,” in 3 vols, 
begins with the conſpiracy of 
Arbaces againſt Sardanapalus, and 
ends with the revolution of France. 
It is a ſelection of the moſt ſtrikin 

eventsin univerſal hiſtory, of which 


the narration is drawn up in a pleaſ- 


ing and intereſting ſtyle. C. Ba- 
lard's « Abridgment of the Hiſtory 
of Republics, ancient and modern,” 
in 4 vols. is conducted with judg- 


ment, and written, like the laſt- 


mentioned article, in eaſy and pleaſ- 
ing language. It delineates the 
origin, organiſation, and, in the 
inſtances in which they no longer 
exiſt, the cauſes of the decline aud 
fall of thoſe forms of government, 
commencing with the Grecian re- 

ublics, and concluding with an 
impartial account of the French re- 
volution.— “ The Hiſtory of the 
French Republic, from the Diſſolu- 


tion of the National Convention 


to the concluſion of Peace between 


France and the Emperor, by Ant. 


Fantin-Des-Odoards,” in 2 vols. 
is a proper continuation of the au- 
thor's „ Philoſophical Hiſtory of 
the French Revolution, noticed in 
our Regiſter for the year 1796, and 


deſerving of the ſame favourable 


reception which has been paid to 
that work. It is a repoſitory of 
many important documents which 
we have not ſeen in the labours of 
other annaliſts, and abounds in 
inſtruction and amuſement.—The 


ſame author has publiſhed *“ the 


Reigns of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI.” in 5 vols; which work is 
highly commended in the foreign 
reviews, for its philoſophical ſpi- 
rit, impartiality, and eaſy pleaſing 
ſtyle, and for the curious details 
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and- intereſting particulars with 


which it furniſhes us.—The tenth, 


eleventh, and twelfth volumes of 


« a Hiſtory of the Revolution in 


France, by two Friends to Liberty,” 
are the continuation of a minute, 
impartial, and well-written work, 
noticed in our Regiſters for the 
vears 1792 and 1797.— “ The 
Campaigns of the French during 
the Revolution, by A. Liger,” vo- 


lame I. is the commencement of a 


well-digeſted and well-authentica- 
ted work, which will prove of ma- 
terial ſervice to future hiſtorians.— 


So, likewiſe, will the“ Hiſtory of 


the Siege of Lyons, of the Events 


which preceded, and the Diſaſters 


which followed, and of their cauſes, 
fecret, general, and particular, from 
1789 to 1796,” in 2 vols; and the 
« Hiſtory of the Priſons of Paris 
and the Departments, containing 
valuable Memoirs, &c. by C. 


Nougrant,” in 4 vols. The“ En- 


quiry into the ſyſtematic and pre- 
ciſe Geography of the Ancients, 
tending to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of 
ancient Geography, by Goſſelin, 
Member of the National Inſtitute, 
in 2 vols. conſtitutes a work of 
very conſiderable merit, which rich- 
ly deſerves the attention of the 
learned world. It affords ample 
evidence of the author's erudition, 

erſevering induſtry, and accurate 
inveſtigation, and offers deſirable 
aid to thoſe who wiſh to trace the 


progreſs of the ancient navigators ' 


and travellers through the different 
regions which they viſited, and in 
aſcertaining the limits of their diſ- 
coveries.— The Memoir on the 
three Departments of Corcyra, 
Ithaca, and the Egean Sea, by the 

Citizens Darbois, Brothers, Officers 
of the Staff of the Army of Italy,“ 
contains a well-written hiſtorical 
detail of thoſe conq veſts; a parti- 
cular deſcription of their preſent 
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ſtate and condition, and judicious 


remarks on their importance to any 


country that may retain the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. The Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 


by P. Barral,” in 2 vols. is an 


abridgment of the great dictionary 
of Pittiſcus, executed with judg- 
ment, and uſeful to claſſical as well 
as curious readers, —The © Eſſay 
onthe Antiquities of the North, and 
the ancient Northern Languages, 
by Charles Pougens,“ contains 
much curious — valuable infor- 


mation, and preſents us with de- 


firable illuſtrations of writers, with 
whoſe works the learned of modern 
times are but little acquainted. He 
appears to have engaged in his re- 
ſearches, con amore; and, from the 
ſpecimer before us, we have reaſon 
to conclude that his future labours 
will throw conſiderable light on the 
manners, the ſuperſtition, and the 
literature of the ancient inhabitants 
of the north. Among articles be- 


longing to antiquities, likewiſe, the 


French preſs has produced “ Gallic 
Origins, or thoſe of the ancient 
Nations-of Europe, derived from 
their real Source, being Reſearches 
on the Tongue, Origin, and Anti- 
quities of the Celto-Britons of Ar- 
niorica, by Latour D'Auvergne;“ 
© The ancient Gallery, or a Col- 
lection of the chief ancient Works 
of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting,“ No. I. folio, with eight 
prints, repreſenting the Parthenon, 
or temple of Miverva at Athens;“ 
„% The Muſeum at Florence, or a 
Collection of Gems, Statues, Me- 
dals, &c. in the Gallery of the 
Grand-dyke of Tuſcany, drawn and 
engraved by V. A. David, with - 
explanations by Mulot,“ vol. IV.; 
« The Muſeum of French Monu- 
ments, or a chronological Collec- 
tion of Carvings, Statues in Marble 
and in'Bronze, Baſſo Relievos, and 
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Tombs of celebrated Men and 
Women, which may ſerve to illuſ- 
trate the Hiſtory of France, by 
A. Lacroix,” part I. containing 
Egyptian and Grecian monuments, 
chiefly brought to France in the 
reign of Francis I.; the tenth vo- 
lume of 4% The Antiquities of 
Herculaneum,” by David; and 
„A Collection of the Coſtume, 
civil and military; of ancient Na- 
_— with their Furniture, and the 
intertor Decoration of their Houſes, 
taken from ancient Monuments, 
and aecompamed with a Deſcrip- 
tion derived from ancient Authors, 
drawn, ehgraved, and illuſtrated b 

N. X. Willemin,”” part I. in ſmall 
folio, — © The Hiftory of thoſe 
illuſtrious Men who have done ho- 
nour to France by their talents and 
virtues, arranged according to the 
days of the year,” in 4 vols. con- 
fiſts, chiefly, of biographical notices 
of modern characters, in public 
and private life, deſerving of being 
held ont as examples to the riſin 

generation. The ſubjects are judi- 
ciouſly ſelected; and the manner 
in which they are executed is cre- 
ditable to the literary abilities of 
the compiler, — “ The Life of 
Voltaire, accompanied with Anec- 


dotes illuſtrative of his private 


Hours, by C. Duverney,” is repre- 
ſented in the Paris reviews to be 
more general and more amuſing 
than the biographical treatiſes either 
of Delucher or Condorcet.—“ The 
Life of Lazarus Hoche, General of 
the Armies of the French Repub- 
lic, by Alexander Rouſſelin,“ in 
2 vols. is drawn up with confidera- 
ble ſ{kitl; and, from the nature of 
the celebrated ſubject, cannot fail 
greatly to intereſt the reader, There 
was no need, however, for the au- 
thor, in order to exact the merits of 
his hero, to detract from thoſe of 
Pichegru. The fecond volume 
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conſiſts wholly of Hoche's public 
and private correſpondence with 
government, miniſters, generals, 
&c,—The + Memoirs of Made- 
moiſelle Hypolita Clairon, with 
Reflexions upon the Dramatic Art, 
written by herſelf,” are highly cu- 
rious and entertaining in a double 
oint of view. They detail, in a 
ively and ſpirited manner, that will 
gratify readers in general, the par- 
ticulars in the life of a woman, wh 
by the united force of genius an 
plication, roſe from a very hum- 
ble fituation to that of firſt actreſs 
on the French ſtage, and whom 
our Garrick pronounced unrivalled 
every where; ,ahd they contain 
ſuch an account of her profeſſional 
ſtudies, and of the precepts neceſſary 
to be followed in obtaining per- 
fection in the dramatic art, as will 
prove intereſting to literary read- 
ers. — The “ Hiſtorical Memoirs 
of Stephanie-Loviſe de Bourbon- 
Conti, written by herſelf,” in 2 vo- 
lumes, relate the fingularand affect- 
ing adventures of a much-injured 
illegitimate” daughter of the late 
prince of Conti, whoſe education 
was direfted by Rouſſeau, accord- 
ing to the principles laid down in 
his Emilius. Sometimes they are 
ſo extraordinary as almoſt to appear 
to border on romance; but their 
truth is confirmed by authentic 
teſtimonials, —The © Biographical 
Sketch of Madame Ritz, Counteſs 
of Lichtenau, appears to have been 
written by a- perſon who poſſeſſed 
genuine information reſpecting the 
origin, character, and conduct of 
that extraordinary woman, whoſe 
conſequence and influence in the 
court of the late King of Pruſſia, 
are ſufficiently known __ re- 
ions both of gallantry aud o 
ſities.—The — edition of « Tra. 
vels in Egypt and Nubia, by Fred, 
Lovis Norden, with Notes and Ad- 
ditions, 
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ditions, by L. Langles, Author of 
the Mantchou-Tartar Alphabet,” 
ſuperbly printed by Didot, in 3 
vols. quarto, and illuſtrated with 
160 engravings, will prove an ac- 
ceptable preſent to the amateurs of 
geography, and tothe learned world 
in general. — The 4 Pictureſque 
Tour througb Syria, Paleſtine, 
Phœnicia, and the Lower Egypt, 
&c. the original Drawings by Citi- 
zen Caſſas, & c.“ large folio, No. I. 
containing ſix plates, is the com- 
mencement of one of the moſt ele- 
ny and magnificent works which 
s ever ifſued from the French 
preſs, in reſpect both to typogra- 
phy and the. accompanying em- 
belliſhments, MM. Laporte du 
Thiel, Le Grand, and Langles, are 
to reviſe and digeſt the narrative 
part, which 1s LEES to be com- 
riſed in three volumes, and to be 
illuſtrated with about 3 30 plates.—, 
Similar to the preceding, in ſize 
and execution, is the ** Pictureſque 
Tour through Iſtria and Dalmatia, 
the original Drawings by C. Caſſas, 
No. I. IV. This work is deſigned 
to be compriſed. in one volume, 
containing about 60 engravings.— 
The Travels in Guiana and 
Cayenne, in 1789, and ſome follow- 
ing years, by L. M. B. Armateur,“ 
abound in valuable and curious in- 
formation reſpecting the hiſtory, 
eography, natural hiſtory, pro- 
— 36-9 political and commercial 
importance, and the manners of the 
inhabitants of thoſe parts of the 


continent of South America, which 
will afford ample. gratification to 


the reader. This work, and Sted- 
man's, noticed in our Regiſter for 
the year 1796, will be found. re- 
Ciprecally to illuſtrate and confirm 
ea other in ſome of the moſt 
extraordinary. parts of their narra- 
tives —The © Travels in the In- 
terior of the United States of Ame- 
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rica, by M. Ferdinand Bayard,” arg 
ſaid by the Parifian journaliſts ta 
be particularly illuſtrative of the 
private life, the occupations and 
amuſements .of the people of that 
country, and of the peculiarities of 
their different religious ſects; and 
to contain an intereſting picture of 
the manners and religious opinions 
of the aboriginal inbabitants. — 


Much praiſe, likewiſe, is beſtowed 


by them on © Travels in England, 
Scotland, and the Hebrides, chiefly 
illuſtrative of Sciences and the 
Arts, Natural Hiſtory, and Man- 
ners, by B. Faujas St. Fond,” in 
2 vols; « Philoſophical Travels in 
England and France, in 1790, &c. 
with an Eſſay on the Hiſtory of the 
Arts in Great Britain, tranſlated 
from the German, with critical 
Notes, &c. by Charles Pongrus;“ 
and, an enlarged edition, in 3 vols. 
of „A Picture of modern Spain, 


by J. Fr. Bourgoing, Miniſter Pleni- 


potentiary of the French Republic 
at Madrid,” 

The Fw remaining articles 
which we have to inſert in our 
catalogue of French publications 
for the year 1798, belong to the 
head of claſſical, polite, and miſcel- 
laneous literature. In this number 
are “The Letters of Plato, tranf- 
lated from the Greek, by A. J. 
Dugour, formerly Profeſſor in the 
College of La Fleche,” on which 
the French critics beſtow the praiſe 


of fidelity and elegance; and“ The 


Idylsof Theocritus, tranſlated from 
the Greek, by C. Gail,” in 2 vols. 


quarto, illuſtrated with plates. This 


verſion of the Sicilian poet is ſaid 
to be the production of one of the 
moſt eminent Greek ſcholars now 
in France, and not unworthy of 
the reputation which he has ac- 
quired in this branch of literature. 
— * The Works of Horace, tranſ- 
lated into French Verſe, by Peter 


Daru, 


- 
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Daru,? ih 2 vols. are ſtated to offer 
the reader, in numerous inſtances, 
a very inadequate repreſentation of 
the original.ä— The Phraſeologia 
Anglo-Germanica, or a Collection 
of more than 50,000 Phraſes ſelect- 
ed from the beſt Engliſh Claffics, 
diſpoſed in Alphabetical Order, and 
faithfully tranſlated into German; 
by F. W. Hauſſner, Profeſſor at the 
Central School of the LowerRhiniſſi 
* evinces the great in- 
duſtry of the author in acquiring 
the Engliſh language, and will be 
of uſe to Engliſh readers in obtain - 
ing a knowledge of German. But 
it would have been more perfect 
and valuable had it been ſubjected 
to the reviſion of an Engliſh ſcho- 
lar. Many expreflions which be- 
tray a foreign idiom, or which be- 
long only to dictionaries of the 
vulgar tongue, would in. that caſe 
have been expunged from it, — 
« The Travels of Antenot, in 
Greece and in Afia,” in 3 vols. 
pretendedly tranſlated, by M. Lan- 
tier, from a Greek manufcript found 
among the ruins of. Herculaneum, 
are evidently written in imitation 
of Barthelemy's Travels of Ana- 
charſis, to which, although not de- 
void of confiderable merit, they are 
greatly inferior, — The various 


Works of John James Bartheleqny,” 


in 2 vols. conſiſt, partly of pieces 


which have already been publiſhed 
and praiſed for the — and 
taſte which they diſplay, and partly 


of new pieces, and fragments, which 


will be received with pleaſure by 
claſſical ſtudents, and readers in 
general. They conſiſt of moral 


treatiſes, antiquarian inveſtigations, 
literary criticiſms, poems, and miſ- 
cellaneous papers. The . Miſcel- 
lanies, extracted from the MSS. of 
Madame Necker,“ vol. IL. conſiſt 
of eſſays, detached thoughts, and 
ſeatiments, from the correſpond- 


terinary 


ence and journals of the deceaſed, 
publiſhed by her hutbarid, from 

which may be derived both inſtruc- 
tion and entertainment. Prefixed to 
them are two characters of madame 
Necker, one by the editor, and 
another by M. Thomas, both of 
which contain much affectionate 
and warm panegyric.— We have 
alſo ſeen the following publica- 
tions announced: * The Works of 
Mancini Nivernois,“ vols. VI, VII, 
and VIII. ; “ The complete Works 
of Helvetius,” in 14 vols.; The 
Works of Diderot, publiſhed ac- 
cording to his MSS. by J. A. 
Naigeron, of the National Inſti- 
tute,” in 16 vols. ; © Halicarnaſſus, 
Priene, Paphos, and Mount Eryx,“ 
falſely pretended to be a hu- 
mous work of the abbe Barthe- 
lemy; „ The Works of Felix de 
Nogaret,” in 2 vols; © Sprin 

Mornings, or different Works o 
Mercier of Compeigne, in 2 vols; 
«* The Plants, a Poem, by R. R. 
Caſtell! “ „ The pleaſing and 
moral Works of the Marquis of 
Pezai,” in 2 yols ; and“ The Little 
Emigrants, or the Correſpond- 
ence of ſome Childrena Work 
written to forward the Education, 
of Youth, by Madame de Genlis,“ 


in 2 vols. 


Un Spain, increafing attention 


to be paid to literature in 


its various branches; but we have 


been able to obtain little more in- 
formation concerning the labour 
of its votaries, than what may be 
learned from the titles of their pro- 
ductions, ſrom which we ſelect the 
following: Elements of the Ve- 
rt, for the Inſtruction of 
the Students in the Royal School, 
by D. Sigiſmundo Malats, chief 
Director of the ſaid School;“ 
« The modern Practice of Iaocu- 
lation, with a brief Account of its 
Origin and preſent State, parti - 

cularly 
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eularly in Spain, by Dr. Timetes 
O-Scalan;” The Practice of 
Criminal Proceedings deduced 
from Principles, by D. Juan Alva- 
rez Poſadilla;” „The Criminal 
Code and Practice, according to the 
Laws of Spain, by D. Vincente 
Vizcaino Perez,” in 3 vols; “An 
Hiſtorical Summary of the King- 
dom of Arragou, from its firſt Sove- 
reign down to its Union with 
Caſtite,” in 2 vols; A Hiſtory of 
the Imperial Canal in Arragon, from 
theTime when the Emperor Charles 
V. began its Conſtruction, down 
to the preſent Time, & vol I.; 
* A Plan of Education, or Expoſi- 
tion of a new Method of ſtudying 
Languages, Geography, Chrono- 
logy, Hiſtory, Mathematics, Philo- 
ſophy, &c. by D. Juan Antonio 


Gonzales Canaveras;” . FTracts on 


athematics, compoſed for the In- 


ſtruction of the Pupils of the Aca- 


demy of the Royal Obſervatory at 
Madrid, by D. Joſeph Radon,“ in 
2 vols; © A faithful and apologe- 


tical Account of the Antiquity and 


Diſcovery of the Batueſas, a ſpecies 
of Savages living in the Monn- 
tains, by B. Thomas Gonzales de 
Manuel, Preſbyter;”-4 A chrono- 
logical and genealogical Hiſtory of 
the Origin of the Spaniſh Nobility, 
of their Antiquity,. Claſſes, ang 
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Diſtinctions, with the Series of 
Succeſſion of the principal Fami- 
lies in the Kingdom, &c.” in 8 vols. 
quarto; and “ The Works of 
Sappho, Erinna, Alceus, Simonides, 
&c. tranflated from the Greek intq 
Spaniſh Verſe, by D. Joſeph, and 
D. Bernabé Canga Arguelles.” To 
the preceding might & added the 
titles of a variety of fhort medical 
treatiſes, poems, plays, novels, and 
entertaining miſcellanies. 
In Portugal, likewiſe, laudable 
efforts are making to baniſh igno- 
rance and ſloth, and to emulate the 
improvements in other European 
countries, And in this patriotic un- 
dertaking, the members of theRoyal 
Academy at Liſbon, founded in the 
year 1779, by the Duke de Lafoens, 
uncle to the preſent queen, have 
ſhown themſelves eminently con- 
n The firſt volume of 
their“ Memoirs,” printed in the 
year 1 797 abounds in curious and 
valuable papers, relative to Portu- 
gueſe literature, natural philoſophy, 
natural hiſtory, aſtronomy, and 
pure mathematics; from the diſſe- 
mination of which, together with 
other numerous uſeful works print- 
ed and publiſhed under their in- 
ſpection, a happy change may be 
fairly augured in the character aud 
manners of the Portugueſe. 
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